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THE     FIRST     EDITION. 


The  advantages  of  such  a  synoptical  view  of  literature  as 
displays  its  various  departments  in  their  simultaneous  condi- 
tion through  an  extensive  period,  and  in  their  mutual  depend- 
ency, seem  too  manifest  to  be  disputed.  And,  as  we  possess 
little  of  this  kind  m  our  own  language,  I  have  been  induced  to 
undertake  that  to  which  I  am,  in  some  respects  at  least,  very 
unequal,  but  which  no  more  capable  person,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  was  likely  to  perform.  In  offering  to  the  public  this 
introduction  to  the  literary  history  of  three  centuries,  —  for 
I  cannot  venture  to  give  it  a  title  of  more  pretension,  —  it  is 
convenient  to  state  my  general  secondary  sources  of  informa- 
tion, exclusive  of  the  acquaintance  I  possess  with  original 
writers ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  showing  what  has  already 
been  done,  and  what  is  left  undone,  to  furnish  a  justification  of 
my  own  undertaking. 

The  histoi-y  of  literature  belongs  to  modem,  and  chiefly  to 
almost  recent  times.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  that  the 
ancients  have  left  us  is  contained  in  a  single  chapter  of  Quin- 
tilian,  the  first  of  the  tenth  book,  wherein  he  passes  rapidly 
over  the  names  and  characters  of  the  poets,  orators,  and  histo- 
rians of  Greece  and  Rome.  This,  however,  is  but  a  sketch ; 
and  the  valuable  work  of  Diogenes  Laertius  presei-ves  too  Httle 
of  chronological  order  to  pass  for  a  history  of  ancient  philoso- 
phy, though  it  has  supplied  much  of  the  materials  for  all  that 
has  been  written  on  that  subject. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  g"eat  increase  of  publications, 
and  the  devotion  to  learnhig  v/hich  distinguished  that  period, 
might  suggest  the  scheme  of  a  universal  literary  history. 
Conrad  Gesner,  than  whom  no  one,  by  extent  and  variety  of 
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erudition,  was  more  fitted  for  the  labor,  appears  to  have  framed 
a  plan  of  this  kind.  V/  hat  he  has  published,  the  Bibliotheca 
Universalis  and  the  Pandectse  Universales,  are,  taken  together, 
the  materials  that  might  have  been  thrown  into  an  historical 
form:  the  one  being  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  authors  and 
their  writings ;  the  other,  a  digested  and  minute  index  1o  all 
departments  of  knowledge,  in  twenty-one  books,  each  di^  ided 
into  titles,  with  short  references  to  the  texts  of  works  on  every 
head  in  his  comprehensive  classification.  The  ordeV  of  time  is 
therefore  altogether  disregarded.  Possevin,  an  Italian  Jesuit, 
made  somewhat  a  nearer  approach  to  this  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Selecta,  published  at  Rome  in  1593.  Though  his  partitions 
are  rather  encyclopedic  t:'.an  historical,  and  his  method,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  volume,  is  chiefly  argumentative,  he  gives 
under  each  chapter  a  nearly  chronological  catalogue  of  authors, 
and  sometimes  a  short  account  of  their  works. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  the  second  book  De  Augmentis  Scientianim, 
might  justly  deny,  notwithstanding  these  defective  works  of 
the  preceding  century,  that  any  real  history  of  letters  had 
been  written  ;  and  he  compares  that  of  the  world,  wanting  this, 
to  a  statue  of  Polyj^heme  deprived  of  his  single  eye.  He 
traces  the  method  of  supplying  this  deficiency  in  one  of  those 
luminous  and  comprehensive  passages  which  bear  the  stamp 
of  his  vast  mind :  the  origin  and  antiquities  of  every  science ; 
the  methods  by  which  it  has  been  taught ;  the  sects  and  con- 
troversies it  has  occasioned  ;  the  colleges  and  academies  in 
which  it  has  been  cultivated ;  its  relation  to  civil  government 
and  common  society ;  the  physical  or  temporary  causes  which 
have  influenced  its  condition,  —  form,  in  his  plan,  as  essential 
a  part  of  such  a  history,  as  the  lives  of  famous  authors,  and 
the  books  they  have  produced. 

No  one  has  presumed  'o  fill  ud  the  outline  which  Baooi. 
himself  could  but  sketch;  ana  most  part  of  the  sever* "enth 
century  passed  away  with  few  efforts,  on  the  part  of  the  learn- 
ed, to  do  justice  to  their  own  occupation :  for  we  can  hardly 
make  an  exception  for  the  Prodromus  Historiie  Literarite 
(Hamburg,  IGoD)  of  Lambeeius,  a  very  learned  German, 
who,  having  framed  a  magnificent  scheme  of  a  universal 
history  of  lettei's,  was  able  to  carry  it  no  farther  than  the 
times  of  Moses  and  Cadmus.  But,  in  1688,  Daniel  Morhof, 
pn (lessor  at  Kiel  in  Hoist ein,  published  his  well-known  Po« 
lyliistor,  which  received  considerable  additions  m  the  next  age 
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at  tlie  Lands  of  Fabricius,  and  is  still  fourtd  in  every  conside- 
rable library. 

IMorbof  appears  to  have  had  the  method  of  l*ossevin  in  some 
measure  before  his  eyes ;  but  the  lapse  of  a  centuiy,  so  rich 
in  erudition  as  the  seventeenth,  had  prodigiously  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  literary  histoiy.  The  precise  object,  however,  of 
the  Polyhistor,  as  the  word  imports,  is  to  direct,  on  the  most 
ample  plan,  the  studies  of  a  single  scholar.  Several  chapters, 
that  seem  digressive  in  an  historical  light,  are  to  be  defended 
by  this  consideration.  In  his  review  of  books  in  every  pro- 
vince of  literature,  Morhof  adopts  a  sufficiently  chronological 
order;  his  judgments  are  short,  but  usually  judicious  ;  his  eru- 
dition so  copious,  that  later  writers  have  freely  borrowed  from 
the  Polyhistor,  and,  in  many  parts,  added  little  to  its  enumera- 
tion. But  he  is  far  more  conversant  with  writers  in  Latin 
than  the  modern  languages ;  and,  in  particular,  shows  a  scanty 
acquaintance  with  English  literature. 

Another  century  had  elapsed,  when  the  honor  of  first  accom- 
plishing a  comprehensive  synopsis  of  literary  history  in  a 
more  regular  form  than  Morhof,  was  the  reward  of  Andrfes,  a 
Spanish  Jesuit,  who,  after  the  dissolution  of  his  order,  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Italy.  He  published  at  Parnta, 
in  different  years,  from  1782  to  1799,  his  Origine,  Progresso, 
e  Stato  attuale  d'ogni  Litteratura.  The  first  edition  is  in  five 
volumes  quarto ;  but  I  have  made  use  of  that  printed  at  Prate, 
1806,  in  twenty  octavo  volumes.  Andres,  though  a  Jesuit,  or 
perhaps  because  a  Jesuit,  accommodated  himself  in  some 
measure  tp  the  tone  of  the  age  wherein  his  book  appeared, 
and  is  always  temperate,  and  often  candid.  His  learning  is 
very  extensive  in  surface,  and  sometimes  minute  and  curious, 
but  not,  generally  speaking,  profound ;  his  style  is  flowing, 
but  diffuse  and  indefinite ;  his  characters  of  books  have  a  vague- 
ness unpleasant  to  those  who  seek  for  precise  notions  ;  his 
taste  is  correct,  but  frigid;  his  general  views  are  not  inju- 
dicious, but  display  a  moderate  degree  of  luminousness  oi- 
philosophy.  This  work  is,  however,  an  extraordinary  per- 
formance, embracing  both  ancient  and  modern  literature  in  its 
full  extent,  and,  in  many  parts,  with  little  assistance  from  any 
former  publication  of  the  kind.  It  is  far  better  known  on  the 
Continent  than  in  England,  where  I  have  not  frequently  seen 
it  quoted ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  is  common  in  our  private 
libraries. 
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A  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  volumea  of 
Andres,  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  learned  of  Grer- 
many  projected  a  universal  history  of  modern  arts  and  sci- 
ences on  a  much  larger  scale.  Each  single  province,  out  of 
eleven,  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  labors  of  one  man,  if 
they  were  to  be  minute,  and  exhaustive  of  the  subject :  among 
others,  Bouterwek  undertook  poetry  and  polite  letters  ;  Buhle, 
speculative  philosophy ;  Kastner,  the  mathematical  sciences ; 
Sprengel,  anatomy  and  medicine ;  Heeren,  classical  philology. 
The  general  survey  of  the  whole  seems  to  have  been  assigned 
to  Eichhom.  So  vast  a  scheme  was  not  fully  executed ;  but 
we  owe  to  it  some  standard  works  to  which  I  have  been  con- 
siderably indebted.  Eichhorn  published,  in  1796  and  1799, 
two  volumes,  intended  as  the  beginning  of  a  General  History 
of  the  Cultivation  and  Literature  of  Modern  Europe,  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  century.  But  he  did  not  con- 
fine himself  within  the  remoter  limit ;  and  his  second  volume, 
especially,  expatiates  on  the  dark  ages  that  succeeded  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  consequence,  perhaps,  of  tliis 
diffuseness,  and  also  of  the  abandonment,  for  some  reason  with 
which  I  am  unacquainted,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  original 
undertaking,  Eichhorn  prosecuted  this  work  no  farther  in  its 
original  form.  But,  altering  slightly  its  title,  he  published, 
some  years  afterwards,  an  independent  universal  "  History  of 
Literature  "  from  the  earliest  ages  to  his  own.  This  is  com- 
I)rised  in  six  volumes ;  the  first  having  appeared  in  1805,  the 
last  in  1811. 

The  execution  of  these  volumes  is  very  unequal.  Eichhom 
was  conversant  with  oriental,  with  theological  literature,  espe- 
cially of  his  own  country,  and  in  general  with  that  contained 
in  the  Latin  language.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  sUghtly 
acquainted  with  that  of  the  modern  languages,  and  with  most 
branches  of  science.  He  is  more  specific,  more  chronological, 
more  methodical,  in  his  distribution,  than  Andres.  His  reach 
of  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  is  less  comprehensive ;  and, 
though  I  could  praise  neither  highly  for  eloquence,  for  taste, 
or  for  pliilosophy,  I  should  incline  to  give  the  preference  in 
all  these  to  the  Spanish  Jesuit.  But  the  qualities  above 
mentioned  render  Eichhorn,  on  the  whole,  more  satisfactory 
to  the  student. 

These  are  the  only  works,  as  far  as  I  know,  which  deserve 
the  name  of  general   histories   of  literature,  embracing  all 
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subjects,  all  ages,  and  all  nations.  If  there  are  otliers,  tliey 
must,  I  conceive,  be  too  superficial  to  demand  attention.  But 
in  one  country  of  Europe,  and  only  in  one,  we  find  a  national 
history  so  comprehensive  as  to  leave  uncommemorated  no  part 
of  its  literary  labor.  This  was  first  executed  by  Tiraboschi, 
a  Jesuit  born  at  Bergamo,  and  in  his  later  years  librarian  of 
the  Duke  of  Modena,  in  twelve  volumes  quarto :  I  have  used 
the  edition  published  at  Rome  in  1785.  It  descends  to  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  full  and  clear  exposition, 
in  minute  and  exact  investigation  of  facts,  Tiraboschi  has  fiiw 
superiors  ;  and  such  is  his  good  sense  in  criticism,  that  we 
must  regret  the  sparing  use  he  has  made  of  it.  But  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  Tiraboschi  was  biograpliy.  A  writer  of  inferior 
reputation,  Corniani,  in  his  Secoli  della  litteratura  Italiana 
dopo  il  suo  risorgimento  (Brescia,  9  vols.,  1804-1813),  has 
gone  more  closely  to  an  appreciation  of  the  numerous  writers 
whom  he  passes  in  review  before  our  eyes.  Tliough  his 
method  is  biographical,  he  pursues  sufficiently  the  order  of 
chronology  to  come  iuto  the  class  of  literary  historians.  Cor- 
niani is  not  much  esteemed  by  his  countrjnnen,  and  does  not 
rise  to  a  very  elevated  point  of  philosophy ;  but  his  erudition 
appears  to  me  considerable,  his  judgments  generally  reasona- 
ble ;  and  his  frequent  analyses  of  books  give  him  one  supeiu- 
ority  over  Tiraboschi. 

The  Histoire  Litteraire  de  ITtalie,  by  Ginguene,  is  well 
known :  he  had  the  advantage  of  following  Tiraboschi ;  and 
could  not  so  well,  without  his  aid,  have  gone  over  a  portion 
of  the  gi-ound,  including  in  his  scheme,  as  he  did,  the  Latin 
learning  of  Italy ;  but  he  was  very  conversant  with  the  native 
literature  of  the  language,  and  has,  not  a  little  prolixly, 
doubtless,  but  very  usefully,  rendered  much  of  easy  access  to 
Europe,  which  must  have  been  sought  in  scarce  volumes,  and 
was  in  fact  known  by  name  to  a  small  part  of  the  world. 
The  Italians  are  ungrateful,  if  they  deny  their  obUgations  to 
Ginguene. 

France  has,  I  believe,  no  work  of  any  sort,  even  an  indiff(;r- 
ent  one,  on  the  universal  history  of  her  own  literature ;  nor 
can  we  claim  for  oureelves  a  single  attempt  of  the  most  super- 
ficial kind.  Warton's  History  of  Poetry  contains  much  tiiat 
bears  on  our  general  learning;  but  it  leaves  us  about  the 
accession  of  P^lizabeth. 

Far  more  has  been  accomplished  in  the  history  of  particular 
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depart  nients  of  literature.  In  the  general  history  of  philctso- 
phy,  omitting  a  few  older  writers,  Brucker  deserves  to  lead 
the  way.  There  has  been  of  late  years  some  disposition  to  de- 
preciate his  laborious  performance,  as  not  sufficiently  imbued 
with  a  metaphysical  spirit,  and  as  not  rendering  with  cleainesj 
and  truth  the  tenets  of  the  philosophers  whom  he  exhibits. 
But  the  Germany  of  1744  was  not  the  Germany  of  Kant  and 
Fichte  ;  and  possibly  Brucker.  may  not  have  proved  the  worse 
historian  for  having  known  little  of  recent  theories.  The  lat- 
ter objection  is  more  material :  in  some  instances,  he  seems  to 
me  not  quite  equal  to  his  subject.  But,  upon  the  whole,  he 
is  of  eminent  usefulness ;  copious  in  his  extracts,  impartial 
and  candid  in  his  judgments. 

In  the  next  age  after  Brucker,  the  gi'eat  fondness  of  the 
Gennan  learned  both  for  historical  and  philosopliical  inves- 
tigation produced  more  works  of  this  class  than  I  know  by 
name,  and  many  more  than  I  have  read.  The  most  celebrat- 
ed, perhaps,  is  that  of  Tennemann  ;  but  of  which  I  only  know 
the  abridgment,  translated  into  French  by  M.  Victor  Cousin, 
with  the  title  Manuel  de  I'Histoire  de  Philosophic.  Buhle, 
one  of  the  society  above  mentioned,  whose  focus  was  at  Got- 
tingen,  contributed  his  share  to  their  scheme  in  a  History  of 
Pliilosophy  from  the  revival  of  letters.  This  I  have  employed 
through  the  French  translation  in  six  volumes.  Buhle,  like 
Tennemann,  has  very  evident  obligations  to  Brucker ;  but  his 
o^vn  ei"udition  was  extensive,  and  his  philosophical  acuteness 
not  inconsiderable. 

The  history  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  or  fine  writuig,  was 
published  by  Bouterwek,  in  twelve  volumes  octavo.  Those 
parts  which  relate  to  his  own  country,  and  to  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, have  been  of  more  use  to  me  than  the  rest.  JNIany  of 
my  readers  must  be  acquainted  with  the  Litterature  du  Midi, 
by  M.  Sismondi ;  a  work  written  in  that  flowing  and  graceful 
style  which  distinguishes  the  author,  and  succeeding  in  all 
that  it  seeks  to  give,  —  a  pleasing  and  popular,  yet  not  super- 
ficial or  unsatisfactory,  account  of  the  best  authors  in  the 
southern  languages.  We  have  nothing  historical  as  to  our 
own  poetry  but  the  prolix  volumes  of  Warton.  They  have 
obtained,  in  my  opinion,  full  as  much  credit  as  they  deserve : 
without  depreciating  a  book  in  which  so  much  may  be  found, 
and  which  has  been  so  great  a  favorite  with  the  hterary  pait 
of  the  pul  lie,  it  may  be  observed  that  its  errors  as  to  fact, 
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especially  in  names  and  dates,  are  extraordinarily  frequent, 
and  that  the  criticism,  in  points  of  taste,  is  not  of  a  very 
superior  kind. 

Heeren  undertook  the  history  of  classical  literature,  —  a 
gi'cat  desideratum,  which  no  one  had  attempted  to  supply. 
But  unfortunately  he  has  only  given  an  introduction,  carry- 
ing us  down  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  a  liis- 
tory  of  the  fifteenth.  These  are  so  good,  that  we  must  much 
lament  the  want  of  the  rest;  especially  as  I  am  aware  of 
nothing  to  fill  up  the  vacuity.  Eichhorn,  however,  is  here 
of  considerable  use. 

In  the  history  of  mathematical  science,  I  have  had  recourse 
chiefly  to  Montucla,  and,  as  far  as  he  conducts  us,  to  Kastner, 
whose  catalogue  and  analysis  of  mathematical  works  is  far 
more  complete,  but  his  own  observations  less  perspicuous  and 
philosophical.  Portal's  Histoiy  of  Anatomy,  and  some  other 
books,  to  which  I  have  always  referred,  and  whicli  it  might  be 
tedious  to  enumerate,  have  enabled  me  to  fill  a  few  pages  with 
what  I  could  not  be  expected  to  give  from  any  original  re- 
search. But  several  branches  of  literature,  using  the  word 
as  I  generally  do,  in  the  most  general  sense  for  the  knowledge 
imparted  through  books,  are  as  yet  deficient  in  any  thing  that 
approaches  to  a  real  history  of  their  progress. 

The  materials  of  literary  history  must  always  be  derived  in 
great  measure  from  biographical  collections,  tliose  especially 
which  intermix  a  certain  poition  of  criticism  with  mere  facts. 
There  are  some,  indeed,  which  are  almost  entirely  of  this 
description.  Adrian  Baillet,  in  his  Jugemens  des  Sc;avans, 
published  in  1G85,  endeavored  to  collect  the  suffiages  of 
former  critics  on  the  merits  of  all  past  authors.  His  design 
was  only  executed  in  a  small  part,  and  hardly  extends  be- 
yond grammarians,  translators,  and  poets  ;  the  latter  but 
imperfectly.  Baillet  gives  his  quotations  in  French,  and 
sometimes  mingles  enough  of  his  own  to  raise  him  above  a 
mere  compiler,  and  to  have  drawn  down  the  animosity  of 
some  contemporaries.  Sir  Thomas  Pope  Blount  is  a  perfe(!tly 
unambitious  writer  of  the  same  class.  His  Censura  celebrio- 
rum  Autorum,  published  in  1G90,  contains  nothing  of  his  own 
except  a  few  sliort  dates  of  each  author's  life,  but  diligently 
brings  together  the  testimonies  of  preceding  critics.  Blount 
omits  no  class  nor  any  age ;  his  arrangement  is  nearly  chro- 
nological, and  leads  the  reader  from  the  earliest  records  of 
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literature  to  his  own  time.  The  polite  writers  of  modern  Eu- 
roj>e,  and  the  men  of  science,  do  not  receive  their  full  share 
of  attention ;  but  this  volume,  though  not,  I  think,  much  in 
request  at  present,  is  a  very  convenient  accession  to  any 
scholar's  library. 

Bayle's  Dictionary,  published  in  1697,  seems  at  first  sight 
an  inexhaustible  magazine  of  literary  histoiy.  Those  who 
are  conversant  with  it  know  that  it  frequently  disappoints 
their  curiosity ;  names  of  great  eminence  are  sought  in  vain, 
or  are  very  slightly  treated ;  the  reader  is  lost  in  episodical 
notes  perpetually  frivolous,  and  disgusted  with  an  author  who 
turns  away  at  eveiy  moment  from  what  is  truly  interesting  to 
some  idle  dispute  of  his  own  time,  or  some  contemptible  inde- 
cency. Yet  the  numerous  quotations  contained  in  Bayle,  the 
miscellaneous  copiousness  of  his  erudition,  as  well  as  the  good 
sense  and  acuteness  he  can  always  display  when  it  is  his  inch- 
nation  to  do  so,  render  his  dictionary  of  great  value,  though  I 
think  chiefly  to  those  who  have  made  a  tolerable  progress  in 
general  literature. 

The  title  of  a  later  work  by  Pere  Niceron,  Memoires  pour 
servir  a  I'histoire  des  hommes  ilhistres  de  la  republique  de» 
lettres,  avec  un  catalogue  raisonne  de  leurs  ouvrages,  in  forty- 
three  volumes  12mo,  published  at  Paris  from  1727  to  1745, 
announces  something  rather  different  from  what  it  contains. 
The  number  of  "  illustrious  men"  recorded  by  Niceron  is  about 
1600,  chiefly  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeeth  centuries.  The 
names,  as  may  be  anticipated,  are  frequently  very  insigni- 
ficant ;  and,  in  return,  not  a  few  of  real  eminence,  especially 
when  Protestant,  and  above  all  English,  are  overlooked,  or 
eri'oneously  mentioned.  No  kind  of  arrangement  is  observed : 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  conjecture  in  what  volume  of  Ni- 
ceron any  article  will  be  discovered.  A  succinct  biography, 
though  fuller  than  the  mere  dates  of  Blount,  is  followed  by 
short  judgments  on  the  author's  works,  and  by  a  catalogue  of 
them,  far  more  copious,  at  least,  than  had  been  given  by  any 
preceding  bibliographer.  It  is  a  work  of  much  utihty;  but 
the  more  valuable  parts  have  been  transfused  into  later  publi- 
cations. 

The  English  Biographical  Dictionary  was  first  published  in 
1761.  I  sj)eak  of  this  edition  with  some  regard,  from  its  hav- 
ing been  the  companion  of  many  youthful  hours ;  but  it  is 
rather  careless  in  its  general  execution.     It  is  sometimes  as- 
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cribed  to  Birch ;  but  I  suspect  that  Heathcote  had  more  to 
do  with  it.  After  several  successive  enlargements,  an  edition 
of  this  dictionary  was  published  in  thirty-two  volumes,  from 
1812  to  1817,  by  Alexander  Chalmers,  whose  name  it  now 
commonly  bears.  Chalmers  was  a  man  of  very  slender  powers, 
relatively  to  the  magnitude  of  such  a  work ;  but  his  life  had 
been  passed  in  collecting  small  matters  of  fact,  and  ho  has 
added  much  of  this  kind  to  British  biography.  He  inserts, 
beyond  any  one  else,  the  most  insignificant  names,  and  quotes 
the  most  wretched  authorities.  But  as  the  faults  of  excess,  in 
such  collections,  are  more  pardonable  than  those  of  omission, 
we  cannot  deny  the  value  of  his  Biographical  Dictionary, 
especially  as  to  our  own  country,  wliich  has  not  fared  well  at 
the  hands  of  foreigners. 

Coincident  nearly  in  order  of  time  with  Chalmers,  but  more 
distinguished  in  merit,  is  the  Biographic  Universelle.  The 
eminent  names  appended  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  articles 
contained  in  its  fifty-two  volumes  are  vouchers  for  the  ability 
and  erudition  it  displays.  There  is  doubtless  much  inequahty 
in  the  performance  ;  and  we  are  sometimes  disappointed  by  a 
superficial  notice  where  we  had  a  right  to  expect  most.  Eng- 
lish literature,  though  more  amply  treated  than  had  been  usual 
on  the  Continent,  and  with  the  benefit  of  Chalmers's  contem- 
poraneous volumes,  is  still  not  fully  appreciated:  our  chief 
theological  writers,  especially,  are  passed  over  almost  in 
silence.  There  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  a  redundancy  of 
modern  French  names ;  those,  above  all,  who  have,  even 
obscurely  and  insignificantly,  been  connected  with  the  histoi'y 
of  the  Revolution ;  a  fault,  if  it  be  one,  wliich  is  evidently 
gaining  ground  in  the  supplementary  volumes.  But  I  must 
gpeak  respectfully  of  a  work  to  which  I  owe  so  much,  and 
without  which,  probably,  I  should  never  have  undertaken  the 
present.  ^ 

I  will  not  here  characterize  several  works  of  more  limited 
biography ;  among  which  are  the  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova 
of  Antonio,  the  Biographia  Britannica,  the  Bibliotheque 
Fran^aise  of  Goujet :  still  less  is  there  time  to  enumerate 
particular  lives,  or  those  histories  which  relate  to  short  periods, 
among  the  sources  of  literary  knowledge.  It  will  be  pre- 
sumed, and  will  appear  by  my  references,  that  I  have  em- 
ployed such  of  them  as  came  within  my  reach.  But  I  am 
sensible,   that,   in   the   great  multiplicity   of   books   of    this 
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kind,  and  especially  in  their  prodigious  increase  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  late  years,  many  have  been  overlooked  from  which  1 
might  have  improved  these  volumes.  The  press  is  indeed  so 
active  that  no  year  passes  without  accessions  to  our  knowledge^ 
even  historically  considered,  upon  some  of  the  multifarious 
subjects  which  the  present  volumes  embrace.  An  author  who 
waits  till  all  requisite  materials  are  accumulated  to  his  hands, 
is  but  watching  the  stream  that  will  run  on  for  ever;  and, 
though  I  am  fully  sensible  that  I  could  have  much  improved 
what  is  now  offered  to  the  public  by  kecjiing  it  back  for  a  longer 
time,  I  should  but  then  have  had  to  lament  the  impossibility  of 
exhausting  my  subject.  EIIGIEl,  the  modest  phrase  of  the 
Grecian  sculptors,  well  expresses  the  imperfection  that  at- 
taches to  every  work  of  literary  industry  or  of  philosophical 
investigation.  But  I  have  other  warnings  to  bind  up  my 
sheaves  while  I  may,  —  my  own  advancing  years,  and  the 
gathering  in  the  heavens. 

I  have  quoted,  to  my  recollection,  no  passage  which  I  have 
not  seen  in  its  own  place ;  though  I  may  possibly  have  ti-ans- 
cribed  in  some  instances,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  from  a 
secondary  authority.  Without  censuring  those  who  suppress 
the  immediate  source  of  their  quotations,  I  may  justly  say  that 
in  nothing  I  have  given  to  the  public  has  it  been  practised  by 
myself.  But  I  have  now  and  then  inserted  in  the  text  cha- 
racters of  books  that  I  have  not  read  on  the  faith  of  my 
guides ;  and  it  may  be  the  case  that  intimation  of  this  has  not 
been  always  given  to  the  reader. 

It  is  very  likely  that  omissions,  not,  I  trust,  of  great  conse- 
quence, will  be  detected ;  I  might  in  fact  say  that  I  am  already 
aware  of  them ;  but  perhaps  these  will  be  candidly  ascribed 
to  the  numerous  ramifications  of  the  subject,  and  the  necessity 
of  writing  in  a  different  order  from  that  in  which  the  pages 
are  printed.  And  I  must  add  that  some  omissions  have  been 
intentional :  an  accumulation  of  petty  facts,  and  especially  of 
names  to  which  little  is  attached,  fatigues  unprofitably  the 
attention ;  and  as  this  is  very  frequent  in  works  that  neces- 
sarily demand  condensation,  and  cannot  altogether  be  avoided, 
it  was  desirable  to  make  some  sacrifice  in  order  to  palliate  the 
inconvenience.  This  Avill  be  found,  among  many  other  in- 
stances, in  the  account  of  the  Italian  learned  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  where  I  might  easily  have  doubled  the  enumeratiooi 
but  with  little  satisfaction  to  the  reader. 
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But,  independently  of  such  slighter  omissions,  it  will  appear 
that  a  good  deal  is  wanting  in  these  volumes  w'hich  some  might 
expect  in  a  history  of  literature.  Such  a  history  has  often 
contained  so  large  a  proportion  of  biography,  that  a  work  in 
which  it  appears  very  scantily,  or  hardly  at  all,  may  seem 
deficient  in  necessary  information.  It  might  be  replied,  that 
the  limits  to  which  I  have  confined  myself,  and  beyond  which 
it  is  not  easy  perhaps,  in  the  present  age,  to  obtain  readers, 
would  not  admit  of  this  extension :  but  I  may  add  that  any 
biography  of  the  authors  of  these  centuries,  which  is  not 
servilely  compiled  from  a  few  known  books  of  that  class,  must 
be  far  too  immense  an  undertaking  for  one  man ;  and,  besides 
its  extent  and  ditficulty,  would  have  been  particularly  irksome 
to  myself,  from  the  waste  of  time,  as  I  deem  it,  which  an  in- 
quiry into  trifling  facts  entails.  I  have  more  scruple  about  tho 
omission  of  extracts  from  some  of  the  poets  and  best  writers 
in  prose,  without  which  they  can  be  judged  very  unsatisfac- 
torily ;  but  in  this  also  I  have  been  influenced  by  an  unwilling- 
ness to  multiply  my  pages  beyond  a  reasonable  limit.  But  I 
have,  in  some  instances,  gone  more  largely  into  analyses  of 
considerable  works  than  has  hitherto  been  usual.  These  are 
not  designed  to  serve  as  complete  abstracts,  or  to  supersede 
instead  of  exciting  the  reader's  industry ;  but  I  have  felt  that 
some  books  of  traditional  reputation  are  less  fully  known  than 
they  deserve. 

Some  departments  of  litei'ature  are  passed  over  or  partially 
touched.  Among  the  former  are  books  relating  to  particular 
arts,  as  agriculture  or  painting ;  or  to  subjects  of  merely  local 
interest,  as  those  of  English  law.  Among  the  latter  is  the 
great  and  extensive  portion  of  every  library,  —  the  historicaL 
Unless  where  history  has  been  written  with  peculiar  beauty  of 
language,  or  philosophical  spirit,  I  have  generally  omitted  all 
mention  of  it.  In  our  researches  after  truth  of  fact,  the  num- 
ber of  books  that  possess  some  value  is  exceedingly  great, 
and  would  occupy  a  dispi'oportionate  space  in  such  a  general 
view  of  literature  as  the  present.  For  a  similar  reason,  I 
have  not  given  its  numerical  share  to  theology. 

It  were  an  impertinence  to  anticipate,  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
viating, the  possible  criticism  of  a  public  which  has  a  right  to 
judge,  and  for  whose  judgments  I  have  had  so  much  cause 
to  be  grateful,  nor  less  so  to  dictate  how  it  should  read  what  it 
is  not  bound  to  read  at  all :  but  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
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Bay  that  I  do  not  wish  this  to  be  considered  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence on  particular  topics,  in  which  point  of  view  it  must  often 
appear  to  disadvantage ;  and  that,  if  it  proves  of  any  value,  it 
will  be  as  an  entire  and  synoptical  work. 
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The  text  of  this  work  has  been  revised,  and  such  errors  as 
the  Author  detected  have  been  removed.  The  few  additional 
notes  are  distinguished  by  the  dates  of  the  publication  of  the 
different  editions  in  the  years  1842,  1847,  and  1853. 
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INTRODUCTION 


LITERATURE    OF    EUROPE 

IN  THE  FIFTEENTH,  SIXTEENTH,  AND 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES. 


PART  I. 


ON  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  AND  FIRST 
HALF  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  QENERAX  STATE  OF  LITERATCTRE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  TO  THH 
END  OF  THE  FOUKTEENTU  CENTURY. 

Los?  of  ancient  Learning  in  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  —  First  Symptoms  of  its  Re- 
vival —  Improvement  in  the  Twelfth  Century  —  Universities  and  Scholastic  Philoso. 
phy  —  Origin  of  Modern  Languages  —  E.irly  Poetry  —  Proven<;al,  French,  German, 
and  Spanish  —  English  Language  and  Literature  —  Increase  of  Elementary 
Knowledge  —  Invention  of  Paper  —  Roman  J  urisprudence  —  Cultivation  of  Classical 
Literature  —  Its  Decline  after  the  Twelfth  Century  —  Less  visible  in  Italy  — 
Petrarch. 

1.  Although  the  subject  of  these  volumes  does  not  com- 
nrebend  the  Uterary  history  of  Europe  anterior  to  Retrospect 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  period  "f  learning 

,  ..,.  ,  .!•  ..in  middle 

as  nearly  coincidmg  as  can  be  expected  in  any  arbi-  ages  neces- 
rary  division  of  time  with  what  is  usually  denomi-  ^^y- 
nated  the  revival  of  letters,  it  appears  necessary  to  prefix  such 
a  general  retrospect  of  the  state  of  knowledge  for  some  pre- 
ceding ages  as  will  illustrate  its  subsequent  progress.  In  this, 
however,  the  reader  is  not  to  expect  a  regular  history  of  medi- 
aeval Uteratui-e,  which  would  be  nothing  less  than  the  extension 


2G  LOSS  OF  LEARNING.  Part  I 

of  a  sclicme  already,  perhaps,  too  much  beyond  my  powers  of 
execution.' 

2.  Every  one  is  well  aware  that  the  establishment  of  the 

barbarian  nations  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire 
leaiuiiigin  in  tlic  West  was  accompanied  or  followed  by  an 
fall  of  Ko-    {^imost  universal  loss  of  that  learning  which  had  been 

man  hmpirii.  i         i    .        ,        t       •  i    /-x        ?    i  i 

accumulated  m  the  Latin  and  (jreek  languages,  and 
which  we  call  ancient  or  classical ;  a  revolution  long  prepared 
by  the  decline  of  taste  and  knowledge  for  several  preceding 
ages,  but  accelerated  by  pubhc  calamities  in  the  fifth  century 
with  overwhelming  rapidity.  The  last  of  the  ancients,  and 
one  who  forms  a  link  between  the  classical  period  of  literature 

and  tliat  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  he  was  a  fevor- 
hi^'^c^'nMia-  ^^^  author,  is  Boethius,  a  man  of  fine  genius,  and 
Hon  of  Phi-  interesting  both  from  his  character  and  his  death. 
osop  y.  j^  .^  ^^^jj  known,  that,  after  filling  the  dignities  of  con- 
sul and  senator  in  the  court  of  Theodoric,  he  fell  a  victim  to 
the  jealousy  of  a  sovereign,  from  whose  memory,  in  many 
respects  glorious,  the  stain  of  that  blood  has  never  been  eflfiiced. 
The  Consolation  of  Philoso])hy,  the  chief  work  of  Boethius, 
was  written  in  his  prison.  Few  books  are  more  striking  from 
the  circumstances  of  their  production.  Last  of  the  classic 
writers,  in  style  not  impure,  though  displaying  too  lavishly  that 
poetic  exuberance  which  had  distinguislied  the  two  or  three 
preceding  centuries,  in  elevation  of  sentiment  equal  to  any  of 
the  philosophers,  and  mingling  a  Christian  sanctity  with  their 
lessons,  he  speaks  from  his  prison  in  the  swan-like  tones  of 
dying  eloquence.  The  philosophy  that  consoled  him  in  bonds 
was  soon  required  in  the  sufferings  of  a  cruel  death.  Quenched 
in  iiis  blood,  the  lamp  he  had  trimmed  with  a  skilful  hand  gave 
no  more  light.  The  language  of  Tully  and  Virgil  soon  ceased 
to  be  spoken  ;  and  many  ages  were  to  pass  away  before  learned 
diligence  restored  its  purity,  and  the  union  of  genius  with  hni- 
tation  taught  a  few  modern  writers  to  surpass  m  eloquence 
the  Latinity  of  Boethius. 

3.  The  downfall  of  learning  and  eloquence  after  the  death 
of  Boethius,  in  524,  was  inconceivably  rapid.  His  contem- 
porary Cassiodorus,  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  Martianus   Ca- 

1  The  subject  of  the  following  chapter  reader,  if   he  is    acquainted   with    thos« 

has  been  already  treated  by  uie  in  another  volumes,  may  consider  the  ensuing  page! 

■work,  —  the  History  of  Europe  during  the  partly  as  supplemental,  and  partly  as  cor- 

Middle  Ages.     I  have  not  thought  it  neces-  rectiug  the  former  wheic  they  contain  any 

■ary  to  repeat  all  that  is  there  said.     The  thing  incoasisteut. 
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pella,  the  earliest  but  woi'st  of  the  three,  by  very  iudifterent 
compihitions,  and   tJiat  encyclopedic  method   wliich    napu 
Heeren  observes  to  be  an  usual  concomitant  of  de-   dcciimof 

!•     •  T  111  <•      I  lenmuig 

cunnig  literature,  su})erseded  the  use  ot  the  great  insixtii 
.  ancient  writers,  with  whom,  indeed,  in  the  o])inion  of  '"""'"'"y- 
Meiners,  they  were  themselves  accjuainted  only  through  similar 
productions  of  the  fourth  and  iitth  centuries.  Isidore  speaks 
of  the  rhetori(!al  woi'ks  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian  as  too  diffuse 
to  l>e  read.'  The  authorities  upon  which  they  founded  their 
scanty  course  of  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  were  chiefly 
obscure  writers,  no  hunger  extant;  but  themselves  became  the 
oracles  of  the  succeeding  jteriod,  wherein  the  trivium  and  qua- 
drivium,  a  course  of  seven  sciences,  introduced  in  the  sixth 
century,  were  taught  from  their  jejune  treatises.^ 

4.  This  state  of  general  ignorance  lasted,  with  no  veiy  sen- 
sible difterence,  on  a  sui)erficial  view,  for  about  five  . 

I       •  1  •    1  !•  1  11  A  portion 

centuries,  during  wliicli  every  sort  ot  knowletlge  was  rtmains  in 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  ecclesiastical  order;  the  church 
but  among  tliem,  though  instances  of  gross  ignorance  were 
exceedingly  tmpient,  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  Latin 
language,  in  which  the  Scriptures,  the  canons,  and  other 
authorities  of  the  church,  and  the  regular  liturgies,  were  writ- 
ten, and  in  which  alone  the  correspondence  of  their  well- 
organized  hierarchy  could  be  conducted,  ke})t  flowing,  in  the 
worst  seasons,  a  slender  but  living  stream  ;  and  though,  a?  has 
been  observed,  no  great  diiference  may  a[)pcar,  on  a  su[)erficial 
view,  between  the  seventh  and  eleventh  centuries,  it  would 

1  Meiners,  Vci^leichungder  Si*/ten,  &c.,  "Gramm.  loquitur;   Dia.  vera  docet, 

des  Slittelalttrs  niit  (.lencn  unser.s.lalirlmn-  Rhkt.  verba  colorat ;    Jlus.   cauit ;    An. 

derts,  3  vols.,  Hanover,  1793,  vol.  ii.  p.  33.3.  nunierat;     Gko.    ponderat;    AST.    colit 

Eichhorn,  .\llgenieine  Ges-cliichte  der  Cul-  astra." 

tur  und  Jjitteratur,  vol.  ii.  p.  29.     llueren,  But  most  of  these  sciences,  as  such,  were 

Geschichte   des  Studium   der    classischen  hardlv  taught  at  all.     The  arithmetic,  for 

Litteratur,  Gdttingen,  1797.     These  three  instance,  of  Ca:5.siodorus   or  Capella,  i.-<  no 

books,  with  the  Ilisfoire   Litterairc  de  la  thing  but   a  few  definitions  mingled  with 

France,  liriicker's  History  of  Philosophy,  superstitious  absurdities  about  the  virtues 

1  urner'sand  lleury's  Ilistoriesof  Engl.uid,  of  certjiin  numbers  and  figures.     Jlciiiers, 

Wiiratori'S  43d    liiss<:rt;ition,    Tiraboschi,  ii.  Si9 ,   Kistner,  Geschichte  der  Wathe- 

aud  some  few  others,  who  will  appear  in  matik,  p.  8. 

the  notes,  are  my  chief  authorities  for  the  The  aritlimetic  of  Cassiodorus  occupies 

dark  ages.     But  none,  in  a  very  short  com-  little  more  than  two  folio  pages,  and  does 

pass,   is   equal   to   the   third  lUscourse  of  not  contain  one  word  of  the  common  rules. 

Fleury,  in  the  13th  volume  of  the  12mo  The  geometry  is  much  the  sani<.' :  in  two 

edition  of  his  Kcclesia.«tical  History.  pages  we  have  some  definitions  and  axioms, 

-  The  trivium  coutidned  grauiniar,  logic,  but   nothing  farther.     His  logic  is  lotigel 

and  rhetoric  ;  the  quadrivium,  arithmetic,  and  better,  extending  to  sixteen  folio  pages. 

geometry,   mufic,   and   astronomy,   as  in  ThegTiinimaris  very  short  and  tritiiug  ;  the 

these  two  lines,  framed  to  assist  the  me-  rhetoric,  the  same. 
mory:  — 
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easily  be  shown,  that,  after  the  first  prostration  of  learning,  it 
was  not  long  in  giving  signs  of  germinating  afresh,  and  that  a 
very  slow  and  gradual  improvement  might  be  dated  farther 
back  than  is  generally  believed.^ 

5.  Literature  was  assailed  in  its  downfall  by  enemies  from 
p  .  within  as  well  as  from  without.  A  prepossession 
of  tiie  against  secular  learning  had  taken  hold  of  those 
a^alSt  ecclesiastics  who  gave  the  tone  to  the  rest.  It  wa9 
profane  inculcated  in  the  most  extravagant  degree  by  Gre- 
earumg  gory  I.,  the  founder,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  papal 
supremacy,  and  the  chief  authority  in  the  dark  ages.^  It  is 
even  found  in  Alcuin,  to  whom  so  much  is  due ;  and  it  gave 
way  very  gradually  in  the  revival  of  literature.  In  some  of 
the  monastic  foundations,  especially  in  that  of  Isidore,  though 
himself  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  the  perusal  of  heathen 
authors  was  prohibited.  Fortunately,  Benedict,  whose  order 
became  the  most  Avidely  diffused,  while  he  enjoined  his  bre- 
thren to  read,  copy,  and  collect  books,  was  silent  as  to  their 
nature  ;  concluding,  probably,  that  they  would  be  wholly  reli- 
gious. This,  in  course  of  time,  became  the  means  of  preserving 
and  multiplying  classical  manuscripts.^ 

6.  If,  however,  the  pi-ejudices  of  the  clergy  stood  in  the 
Their  use-  way  of  what  we  more  esteem  than  they  did,  the  study 
fuioess  in     ^f  philolosfical  literature,  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten, 

preserving  r  o  i,.    i  t 

it.  that,  but  tor  them,  the  records  or  that  very  hterature 

would  have  perished.  If  they  had  been  less  tenacious  of  their 
Latin  liturgy,  of  the  vulgate  translation  of  Scripture,  and  of 
the  authority  of  the  fathers,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  less 
superstition  would  have  grown  up;  but  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
pronounce,  that  all  grammatical  learning  would  have  been  laid 
aside.      The  influence   of  the  church  upon  learning,  partly 

•  M.  Quizot  confirms  me  in  a  conclusion  va-sion,  been  reserved  to  Romans.  —  Fleury, 

to  which  I  had  previously  come,  that  the  p.  18. 

seveuth  century  is  the  ««'/(>  of  the  human        -  Gregory   hius  been   often  chargtJ,  on 

mind  in  Europe,  and  that  its  movemeut  in  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  John  of  Salis- 

advance  began  before  the  end  of  the  next,  bury,   with   having  burned  a   library   of 

or,   iu   other   words,   with    Oharlemagae.  heathen    authors.     lie  has   been  warmly 

Hist,  de  la  Civilisation  en  France,  ii.  315.  defended  by  Tiraboschi,  iii.  102.     Even  if 

A  notion  prob  ibly  is  current  in  England,  the   assertion    of   our  countryman    were 

on  the  authority  of  the  older  writers,  such  more  positive,  he  is  of  too  late  an  age  to 

as  Cave  or  Robertson,  that   the  greatest  demand  much  credit.     Eichhorn,  however, 

diirkne^s  was   later;   which  is  true  a.s  to  ))roduces   vehement    expressions    of  Oi-e- 

England  itself.     It  was  in  the  seventh  cen-  gory's  disregard   for   learning,   and  even 

tury  that  the  barbarians  were  first  tempted  for  the  observance  of  grammatical  rules 

to  enter  the  church  and  obtain  bishoprics,  ii.  443. 

which  had,  in  the  first  ago  after  their  in-  »  Heeren,  p.  59;   Eiclihorn,  ii.  11,  Ii, 

40,  49,  50. 
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favorable,  partly  the  reverse,  fonns  the  subject  of  Eichhorn's 
second  volume,  whose  comprehensive  views  and  well-directed 
erudition,  as  well  as  his  position  in  a  great  Protestant  univer- 
sity, give  much  weight  to  his  testimony  :  but  we  should  remem- 
ber, also,  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  by  striking  a  balance  that  we 
come  to  this  result ;  and  that,  in  many  respects,  the  clergy  coun- 
teracted that  progi'ess  of  improvement,  which,  in  others,  may 
be  ascribed  to  their  exertions. 

7.  It  is  not  unjust  to  claim  for  these  islands  the  honor  of 
having  first  withstood  the  dominant  ignorance,  and  First  ap- 
even  led  the  way  in  the  restoration  of  knowledge.  of'r™"v,^„ 
As  early  as  the  sixth  century,  a  little  glimmer  of  light  iwirniugiu 
was  perceptible  in  the  Irish  monasteries  ;  and  in  the  anVEng- 
next,  when  France  and  Italy  had  sunk  in  deeper  igno-  '»°d- 
ranee,  they  stood,  not  quite  where  national  prejudice  has  some- 
times placed  them,  but  certainly  in  a  very  respectable  position.^ 
That  island  both  drew  students  from  the  continent,  and  sent 
forth  men  •  of  comparative  eminence  into  its  schools  and 
churches.  I  do  not  find,  however,  that  they  contributed  much 
to  the  advance  of  secular,  and  especially  of  grammatical, 
learning.  This  is  rather  due  to  England,  and  to  the  happy 
influence  of  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  an  Asiatic 
Greek  by  birth,  sent  hither  by  the  pope  in  G68  ;  tlu'ough  whom, 
and  his  companion  Adrian,  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and 
even  Greek  languages  was  propagated  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church.  The  Venerable  Bede,  as  he  was  afterwards  styled, 
early  in  the  eighth  century,  surpasses  every  other  name  of  our 
ancient  literary  annals ;  and,  though  little  more  than  a  diligent 
compiler  from  older  writers,  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  supe- 
rior to  any  man  whom  the  world  (so  low  had  the  East  sunk 
like  the  West)  then  possessed.  A  desire  of  knowledge  grew 
up.  The  school  of  York,  somewhat  later,  became  respectable, 
before  any  liberal  education  had  been  established  in  France ; 
and  from  this  came  Alcuin,  a  man  fully  equal  to  Bede  in 
ability,  though  not  in  erudition.^     By  his  assistance,  and  that 

1  Eichhom,  ii.  176,  188.  See  also  the  eyer,  has  spoken  so  highly  or  so  fully  of 
first  volume  of  Moore's  History  of  Ireland,  Alcuin's  merits  us  M.  Ouizot,  in  his  I{i8- 
where  the  claims  of  his  country  are  stjited  toire  de  la  Civilisation  en  France,  vol.  ii. 
favorably,  and   mth  much   learning  and  pp.  344-385. 

indu.stry,  but  not  with  extravagant  par-  [The  writings  of  Alcuin  are  not  highly 

t'">lity.  appreciated  by  the  le;irned  and  judicious 

2  Kichhom,  ii.  188,  207,  263;  Ilist.  Litt.  author  of  Biographia  Britimnica  Literaria, 
de  la  France,  vols.  iii.  and  iv. ;  Henry's  especially  in  relation  to  their  influence 
History  of  England,  vol.  iv.  ;  Turner's  upon  Engli.'h  literature.  The  truth  is  that 
History   jf  Anglo-Saxons.      No  one,  how-  Alcuin  was  a  polite  scholar  for  the  age  in 
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of  one  or  two  Italians,  Charlemagne  laid  in  his  vast  dominions 
the  foundations  of  learning,  according  to  the  standard  of  that 
age,  which  dispelled,  at  least  for  a  time,  some  part  of  the  gross 
ignorance  wherein  his  empire  had  been  enveloped.^ 

8.  The  praise  of  having  originally  established  schools 
^  ,  belongs  to  some  bishops  and  abbots  of  the  sixth  can- 
brfoie  the  turj.  They  came  in  phice  of  the  imperial  schools 
kri^ile'^'"^"  overthrown  by  tlie  barbarians.'-  In  the  downfall  of 
that  teni])oral  dominion,  a  spiritual  aristocracy  wa3 
providentially  raised  up  to  save  from  extinction  the  remains 
of  learning,  and  religion  itself.  Some  of  those  schools  seem 
to  have  been  preserved  in  the  south  of  Italy,  though  meiely, 
perhaps,  tor  elementary  instruction  ;  but  in  France  the  bar- 
barism of  the  latter  Merovingian  period  was  so  complete,  that 
before  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  all  liberal  studies  had  come 
to  an  end.^  2«Jor  was  Italy  in  a  much  better  state  at  his  acces- 
sion, though  he  called  two  or  three  scholars  from  thence  to  his 
literary  councils.  The  libraries  were  destroyed,  the  schools 
chiefly  closed.  Wherever  the  Lombard  dominion  extended, 
illiteracy  was  its  companiun.'' 

y.  The  cathedral  and  conventual  schools,  created  or  restored 
Beneficial  by  Charlemagne,  became  the  means  of  preserving 
eiiects  of      ^j.^^  small   i)ortion  of  leai-ning  which   continued   to 

those  esta-  .  *  -it  .        •         i      i     • 

biished  by    exist,      iney  fiounslied  most,  havnig  iiad  tune  to  pro- 
""  duce   their   fruits,   under   his   successors,   Louis   the 

Debonair,  Lothaiie,  and  Charles  the  Bald.''  It  was  doubtless 
a  fortunate  cii-cuinstance,  that  the  revolution  of  language  had 
now  gone  far  enough  to  render  Latui  unintelligible  withuut 
grammatical  instruction.  Alcuin,  and  others  who,  like  him, 
endeavored  to  keep  ignorance  out  of  the  church,  were  anxious, 

which  he  hved,  but  no  real  poet.    "  IIo  has,  116)  gives  a  list  of  the  episcopal  scIkjoIs  Id 

tin  tliu  whole,"  sajsMr.  \\'iij;ht,    "  m:,re  France  before  l-liarlcmague. 

simplicity  and  less  pretension  in  his  poetry  '^  Ante  ipsum  Cai-oluni  regeni  in  GalUa 

than  his  predecessor  Aldhehn  ;  and,  so  far,  nullum  fuerat  studiuni  libcralium  ai-tiuni 

he  is  more   pleasing:  but   unfinrtunately,  Jlonachus  Engolimeusis,  apiid  Launoy  de 

when  the  latter  was  turgid  and  bombastic,  Scholis  celebrioribus. 

the  former  too  often  went  into  the  opposit«  ■•  Tiralioschi ;    Eichhorn  ;  Ileeren. 

e\trenieof  being  flat  and  spiritless;"  p.4G.  ''  The  reader  may  find  more  of  the  his- 

This  criticism  seems  not  unjust.     Alcuin,  tory  of  the.'^e  schools  in  a  little  treatise  by 

however,   is    an    easy   versifier,  and    has  I,auuny,  I)e   Scholis   celebrioribus   a  Car. 

CJUiglit  the  toue  of  Ovid,  sometimes  of  Vir-  Mag.  et  post  Car.  JIag.  instauratis  ;  al.- 1  in 

gU,  with  some  success.  — 1847.]  Hist.  litt.  de  la  France,  vols.  iii.  and  iv. ; 

1  ISesides  the  above  authors,  .see,  for  the  Crevier,  Hist,  de  rUnivcr.site  de  Paris,  vol. 

merits  of  Charlemagne  :is  a  restorer  of  let-  i. ;    Urucker's    Hist.   I'hil.  iii.  ;    Muratori, 

ters,    his    Life   by   (iaill.ird   and   Andres,  Di.sscrt.  xliii.  ;    Tiraboschi,  iii.  158;    Kicb- 

Origine,  &c.,  della  Litteratura,  i.  1IJ5.  horn,  201,  295;  lleertu  ;  and  Kleury. 

'  Eichhoru,  ii.  5,  45.     Ouizot  (vol.  ii.  p. 
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we  are  told,  to  restore  orthography ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  pre- 
vent the  written  Latin  from  following  the  corruptions  of 
speech.  They  brought  back  also  some  knowledge  of  better 
classical  authors  than  had  been  in  use.  Alcuin's  own  poeins 
could,  at  least,  not  have  been  written  by  one  unacquainted  with 
Virgil.i  The  faults  are  numerous;  but  the  style  is  not  always 
inelegant :  and  from  this  time,  though  quotations  from  tlie 
Latin  poets,  especially  Ovid  and  Virgil,  and  sometimes  from 
Cicero,  are  not  very  frequent,  they  occur  sufficiently  to  show 
tliat  manuscripts  had  been  brought  to  this  side  of  the  Alps. 
They  were,  however,  very  rare.  Italy  was  still,  as  might  }iie 
expected,  tiie  chief  depository  of  ancient  writings  ;  and  Gerbert 
speaks  of  the  facility  of  obtaining  them  in  that  country.^ 

10.  The  tenth  century  used  to  be  reckoned  by  mediaeval 
historians  the  darkest  part  of  this  intellectual  night.   The  tentu 
It  was  the  iron  age  Avhich  they  vie  with  one  another  ^"'"pro- 
in  describing  as  lost  in  the  most  consummate  igno-  grtssivo 
ranee.     This,  however,  is  much  rather  applicable  to  aiiTsup-' 
Italy  and  P^ngland  than  to  France  and   Germany,    posea. 
The  former  were  both  in  a  deplorable  state  of  barbarism ;  * 
and   there  are  doubtless    abundant   proofs    of   ignorance    in 
every  part  of  Europe.     But,  compared  with  the  seventh  and 
eighth    centuries,  the  tenth  was  an   age    of   illumination    in 
France ;  and  Meiners,  who  judged  the  middle  ages  somewhat, 
perhaps,  too  severely,  but  with  a  penetrating  and  comprehen- 
sive observation,  of  which  tliei'e  had  been  few  instances,  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  "  in  no  age,  perhaps,  did  Germany 
possess  more  learned  and  virtuous  churclimen  of  the  episcopal 
order  than  in  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century."''     Eichliorn  points  out  indications  of  a  more 
extensive  acquaintance  with  ancient  writers  in  several  French 
and  German  ecclesiastics  of  this  period.''     In  the    eleventh 
century,  this  continued  to  increase  ;  and,  towards  its  close,  we 
find  more  vigorous  and  extensive  attempts  at  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  barbarous  ignorance,  and  either  retrieving  what  had 

'  A  poem   by   Alcuin,  De  Pontificibus  was  more  dark  in  the  tenth  century  than 

EJcclesiiB  Eboracensis,  is  published  in  (Jale's  in  the  ninth.  — 1842.] 

XV.  Scriptores,  vol.  iii.  ■«  Vergleichung  der  Sitten,  ii.  384.     The 

2  No.sti  quot  scriptores  in  urbibua  aut  eleveufh   century  lie  holds  far   more  ad- 

In  agris  Italiicpa.ssim  liabeantur.    Gerbert.  vanced  in  learning  than  the  sixth.     Bcxjks 

Epist.  130,  apud  Ileeren,  p.  Itilj.  were  read  iu  the  latter  which  no  one  looked 

'  [See  Tiraboschi   for  the  one,  and  Tur-  at  iu  the  earlier  ;  p.  399. 

ner'R  History   of    Aiiglo-Sa.xons  for    the  *  Allg  GescU.  ii.  335,  398. 
other.    But  I  do  not  know  tiiat  England 
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been  lost  of  ancient  learning,  or  supplying  its  place  by  the 
original  powers  of  the  mind. 

11.  It  is  the  most  striking  circumstance  in  the  literary 
Want  of  e-  ^""^^^  ^^  ^^^^  (lark  ages,  that  they  seem  to  us  still 
nius  in  the  more  deficient  in  native  than  in  acquired  ability. 
dark  ages,  rpj^^  mere  ignorance  of  letters  has  sometimes  been 
a  little  exaggerated,  and  admits  of  certain  qualifications  ;  but  a 
tameness  and  mediocrity,  a  servile  habit  of  merely  compiling 
from  others,  runs  through  the  writers  of  these  centuries.  It 
is  not  only  tliat  much  was  lost,  but  that  there  was  nothing  to 
compensate  for  it,  —  nothing  of  original  genius  in  the  pi'ovince 
of  imagination ;  and  but  two  extraordinary  men,  Scotus  Erigena 
and  Gerbert,  may  be  said  to  stand  out  from  the  crowd,  in  lite- 
rature and  pliilosophy.  It  must  be  added  as  to  the  former, 
that  his  writings  contain,  at  least  in  such  extracts  as  I  have 
seen,  unintelHgible  rhapsodies  of  mysticism,  in  which,  perhaps, 
he  should  not  even  have  the  credit  of  originality.  Eichhorn, 
however,  bestows  great  praise  on  Scotus  ;  and  the  modern  his- 
torians of  pliilosophy  treat  him  with  respect.^ 

12.  It  would  be  a  strange  hypothesis,  that  no  man  endowed 
Previienco  "^^^^'^  Superior  gifts  of  Nature  lived  in  so  many  ages, 
of  bud         Though   the   pauses  of  her  fertility  in    these    high 

^'  endowments  are  more  considerable,  I   am  disposed 

to  think,  than  any  previous  calculation  of  [)robabilities  would 
lead  us  to  anticipate,  we  could  not  embrace  so  extreme  a  para- 
dox. Of  military  skill,  indeed,  and  civil  prudence,  we  are  not 
now  speaking.  But,  though  no  nian  appeared  of  genius  suffi- 
cient to  burst  the  fetters  imposed  by  ignorance  and  bad  taste, 
some  there  must  have  been,  who,  in  a  happier  condition  of  lite- 
rature, would  have  been  its  legitimate  pride.  We  perceive, 
tlierefore,  in  the  deficiencies  of  these  writers,  the  etfect  which 
an  oblivion  of  good  models  and  the  prevalence  of  a  false  stan- 
dard of  merit  may  produce  in  'repressing  the  natural  vigor 
of  the  mind.  Their  style,  where  they  aim  at  eloquence,  ia 
inflated  and  redundant,  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  later 
fathers,  whom  they  chietiy  read,  —  a  feeble  imitation  of  that 

1  Extracts  from    .Tohn   Scotus   Erigona  in    tlie   Encyclopaedia   Metropolitana,   .is- 

will  be  found  in  Urucker.   Hist.  I'liiloso-  cribcd  to  Dr.  Uanipden.    But  perhaps  Mr. 

phi:e,  vol.  iii.  p.  019;   in  Mciucrs,  ii.  373;  Turner  is  the  only  one  of  tbeni  wljo  has 

or  more  fully  in  Turner's  History  of  Kng-  i^tM,    or  at   luxst  read,  the  metaphysical 

loD'l.   vol.  i    447;   and  Guizot,  Hist,  de  la  treatise  of  .lohn  Scotus,  entitled  I)e  Divi- 

Civilisation  en  t'rance,  iii.  137,  178.      The  sioue  Naturae,  in  which  aloue  we  find  liig 

reader   may   consult  also    Buhle,  Tenne-  Pliilosoplty.     It   is  very  rare  out  of  iinJ^ 

U141U1,  and  the  article  on  Xhoma^i  Aquiuas  laud,  uor  cummuu  in  it. 
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vicious  rhetoric  which  had  long  overspread  the  Latinity  of  the 
empire.^ 

13.  It  might  naturally  be  asked,  whether  fancy  and  feeling 
were  extinct  among  the  people,  though  a  false  taste  ^^gj,-. 
might  reiffn  in  the  cloister,  li  et  it  is  here  that  we  oi  pix-titaJ 
fold  the  most  remarkable  deficiency,  and  could  ai)peal  '^ 
scarce  to  the  vaguest  tradition  or  the  most  doubtful  fragment 
in  witness  of  any  poetical  talent  worthy  of  notice,  exce])t  a 
little  in  the  Teutonic  languages.  The  Anglo-Saxon  poetry 
has  occasionally  a  wild  spirit,  rather  impressive  ;  though  it  is 
often  turgid,  and  always  rude.  The  Scandinavian,  such  as  the 
well-known  song  of  Kegner  Lodbrog,  if  that  be  as  old  as 
the  period  before  us,  which  is  now  denied,  displays  a  still  more 
poetical  character.  Some  of  the  earliest  German  poetry,  the 
song  on  the  victory  of  Lo'iis  III.  over  the  Normans  in  883, 
and,  still  more,  the  poem  in  praise  of  Hanno,  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  who  died  in  1075,  are  warmly  extolled  by  Herder 
and  Bouterwek.^     In  the  Latin  verse  of  these  centuries,  we 


^  Fleury,  1.  xIt.  §  19 ;  and  Troisieme 
^scours  (in  vol.  xiii.),  p.  6.  Turner's 
lis'xjry  of  England,  iv.  137  ;  and  History 
3f  Anglo-Saxons,  iii.  403.  It  i.s  sufficient 
to  look  at  any  extracts  from  tbese  writers 
of  the  dark  ages  to  see  the  justice  of  this 
censure.  Fleury,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
excellent  third  discourse,  justly  and  can- 
didly apologizes  for  these  five  ages  as  not 
wholly  destitute  of  learning,  and  far  less 
of  virtue.  They  have  been,  he  says,  out- 
rageously depreciated  by  the  humanists  of 
the  sixteentii  century,  who  thought  good 
Uitin  superior  to  every  thing  else ;  and  by 
I'rotcstjint  writers,  who  laid  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  church  on  its  ignorance.  Yet 
there  is  an  opposite  extreme,  into  wliich 
those  who  are  disgusted  with  the  common- 
places of  supertici;il  writers  sometimes  run  ; 
an  estimation  of  men  by  their  relative  su- 
periority above  their  own  times,  so  as  to 
forget  their  position  in  comparison  with  a 
tix(^d  stiindard. 

An  eminent  living  writer,  who  has  car- 
ried the  philosophy  of  history,  perhaps,  iis 
far  as  any  other,  has  lately  endeavored,  at 
considerable  length,  to  vindicate  in  some 
ineasiire  the  intellectual  character  of  this 
period  (Ciuizot.  vol.  ii.  p.  123-224).  It 
is  with  reluctance  that  I  ever  differ  from 
M.  Guizot;  but  the  passages  adduced  by 
him  (especially  if  we  exclude  those  of  the 
fifth  century,  the  poems  of  Avitus,  and 
the  linmilies  of  Cie.sarius)  do  not  appear 
adequate  to  re<Ieem  the  age  by  any  signs 
Bf  genius  they  display.    It  must  always  be 
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a  question  of  degree ;  for  no  one  is  alisurd 
enougli  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  relative 
superiority  of  talent,  or  the  power  of  ex- 
pnwsing  moral  emotions,  as  well  as  relating 
facts,  with  some  warmth  and  energy.  The 
legends  of  saints,  an  extensive  though  quite 
neglected  portion  of  the  literature  of  the 
dark  ages,  to  which  M.  Gui/.ot  ha.s  had 
the  merit  of  directing  our  attention,  may 
probably  contain  many  passages,  like  those 
he  had  quoted,  which  will  be  read  with 
interest ;  and  it  is  no  more  than  justice 
that  he  hiis  given  them  in  French,  rather 
than  in  that  half-barbarous  L;itiu,  which, 
though  not  e.s.sential  to  the  author's  mind, 
never  fails,  like  an  unbecoming  dress,  to 
show  the  gifts  of  nature  at  a  disadvantjige. 
But  the  questions  still  recur  :  Is  this, 
in  itself,  excellent?  Would  it  indicate, 
wherever  we  should  meet  with  it,  powers 
of  a  high  order?  Do  we  not  make  a  tacit 
allowance  in  reading  it,  and  that  very 
largely,  for  the  mean  condition  in  which 
we  know  the  human  mind  to  have  been 
placed  at  the  period?  Does  it  instruct  ug, 
or  give  us  pleasure? 

In  what  M.  Guizot  ha-s  said  of  the  moral 
influence  of  these  legends,  in  humanizing 
a  lawless  barbarian  race  (p.  157),  I  should 
be  sorry  not  to  concur:  it  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  that  candid  and  catholic  spirit 
with  which  he  has  always  treated  the 
medijeviil  church. 

2  Herder,  Zerstreute  l?latt*^r,vol.  v.  p.  169, 
184  ;   Ueiusius,  Lehrbuch  der  Deuttjchen 
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find,  at  best,  a  few  lines  among  many  which  show  the  author 
to  have  caught  something  of  a  classical  style :  the  far  greater 
portion  is  very  bad."^ 

14,  The  very  imperfect  state  of  language,  as  an  instrument 
ini  erf«ct  ^^'  ^'^fii^ed  thought  in  the  transition  of  Latin  to  the 
Btiite  of  French,  Castilian,  and  Italian  tongues,  seems  the  best 
niay'acv^  meaus  of  accouuting  in  any  satisfactory  manner  for 
count  for     this  Stagnation  of  the  poetical  faculties.     The  delicacy 

that  distinguishes  in  words  the  shades  of  sentiment, 
the  grace  that  brings  them  to  the  soul  of  the  reader  with  the 
charm  of  novelty  united  to  clearness,  could  not  be  attainable 
in  a  colloquial  jargon,  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  and  indeter- 
minate possibly  in  its  forms,  which  those  who  possessed  any 
superiority  of  education  would  endeavor  to  avoid.  We  shall 
Boon  have  occasion  to  advert  again  to  this  subject. 

15.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  we  enter  upon 
imiirove-  ^  i^^w  divisiou  in  the  literary  historj'  of  Europe. 
meut  lit,       From  this  time  we  may  deduce  a  line  of  men,  con- 

buginning  .  ,.  /  ,,„,... 

of  tsveULii  spicuous,  accordmg  to  the  standard  ot  their  times,  m 
ceutury.  different  walks  of  intellectual  pursuit ;  and  the  com- 
mencement of  an  interesting  period,  the  later  middle  ages,  in 
which,  though  ignorance  was  very  far  from  being  cleared  away, 
the  natural  [)owers  of  the  mind  were  developed  in  considerable 
activity.  We  shall  point  out  separately  the  most  important 
Leading       circumstanccs  of  this  progress,  not  all  of  them  concur- 

cireum-  rent  in  efficacy  with  each  othei*,  for  they  were  some- 
stances  in       ,.  1     1      ,       11    ,         T  ,  T<  I- 

progress  Of  timcs  opposcd,  out  all  tcnduig  to  arouse  ll,urope  trom 
learning,  indolence,  and  to  fix  its  attention  on  literature.  These 
are,  1st,  The  institution  of  universities^  and  the  methods  pur- 
sued in  them ;  2d,  The  cultivation  of  the  modern  languages, 
followed  by  the  multiplication  of  books  and  the  extension  of 


S]ir.ifhwissenschaft,  iv.  29 ;     Bouterwek,  quoted,  which  glows  with  his  own   fia« 

Geschiclite  der  Poesie  und  Bcredsamkeit,  sense  of  beauty. 

vol  ix.  p.  78,82.   The  author  is  unknown :        ^  Tiraboscbi   supposes    Latin  versifiert 

"aberdem  unbekanntensicSiert  seiu  Werk  to  have  been  common  in  Italy.     Le  Citti 

die  Unsterblichkeit,"  says  the  latter  critic,  al   pari   che    le  campagne   risuonavau  dl 

One  might  raise  a  question  as  to  the  capa-  versi ;  iii.  207. 

city  of  an  anonymous  author  to  possess  The  specimens  he  afterwards  produces, 
Immortal  fame.  Notliing  equal  to  this  p.  219,  are  miserable.  Uroswitha,  Ablmsg 
poem,  he  says,  occurs  in  the  earlier  Ger-  of  GandersUeim,  has,  perhaps,  the  great- 
man  poetry  :  it  is  an  outpouring  of  genius,  est  reputation  among  these  Latin  poeta. 
not  without  faults,  but  full  of  power  and  She  wrote,  in  the  tenth  century,  s;icred 
fwling.  The  dialect  is  still  Frankish,  but  comedies  in  imitation  of  Terence,  whicli  I 
»ppr<)aches  to  Swabian.  Herder  calls  it  "  a  haye  not  seen,  and  other  poetry  which 
truly  Pindaric  song."  lie  has  given  large  1  saw  many  years  since,  and  thought  verjF 
SLXtracta  from   it   la   the  Tolimie  above  indiSereut. 
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the  art  of  writing ;  3d,  The  investigation  of  the  Roman  law : 
and,  lastly.  The  return  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  in 
its  ancient  models  of  purity.  We  sliall  tlius  come  down  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  judge  hetter  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  revival  of  letters  when  we  apprehend  with  more  exactness 
their  previous  condition. 

1  (>.  Among  the  Carlovingian  schools,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  can  reckon  one  at  Paris ;  and,  thougli  there  are   origin  of 
some  traces  of  public  instruction  in  that  city  about   *|lJ:s^''of 
the  end  of  the  nintii  century,  it  is  not  certain  tliat  we    I'arw. 
can  assume  it  to  be  more  ancient.   For  two  hundred  years  more, 
indeed,  it  can  only  be  said  that  some  persons  ajjpear  to  have 
come  to  Paris  for  the  purposes  of  study.'     The  commence- 
ment of  this  famous  university,  like  that  of  Oxford,  has  no 
record ;   but  it  owes  its  first  reputation  to  the  sudden  spread 
of  what  is  usually  called  the  scholastic  philosophy. 

17.  Tliere  had  been  hitherto  two  methods  of  treating  theo- 
logical doctrines:  one,  that  of  the  fathers,  who  built  Modes  of 
them    on   Scripture,  illustrated  and  interpreted  by   treating 
their  own  ingenuity,  and  in  some  measure  also  on  the   of  tiieoio 
traditions  and  decisions  of  the  church  ;    the  other,   ^y- 
which  is  said  by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  to  have  grown 
up  about  tlie  eiglith  century  (though  Mosheim  seems  to  refer 
it  to  the  sixth),  using  the  fathers  tliemselves  ;  that  is,  the  chief 
writers  of  the  first  six  hundred  years,  who  appear  now  to  have 
acquired  that  distinctive  title  of  honor  as  authority,  conjointly 
with  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical  determinations,  by  means  of 
extracts  or  compends  of  their  writings.      Hence,  about  this 
time,  we  find  more  frequent  instances  of  a  practice  which  had 
begun  before,  —  that  of  publishing  Loci  communes  or  CcUokb 
patrum,  being   only  digested   extracts   from   the  authorities 
under  systematic  heads.^     Both  these  methods  were  usually 
called  positive  theology. 

1  Crevier,  i.  13-75.  markable,  by  Micha«lis.    It  will  be  found 

2  I'leury,   3me    Discours,   p.   48  (IILst.  in  Eichhorn,  Eiiileitung  in  das  Neue  Testa- 
Eccles.  vol.  xiii.  12mo  ed.);  Hist.  Litt.  de  ment,  iv.  35  [and  I  have  learned,  since  tl^ 
la  Fninoe,  vii.  147 ;  Mosheim,  iu  Cent.  vi.  publiciition   of  my  first  edition,    that 
etpost;  Muratori,  Autichiti  Italiaue,  dis-  is  printed  iu  llouth's  lleliquiae  Sacrsje. — ■ 
Bert,  xliii.  p.  010.     In  this  dissertation,  it  1842]. 

may  be  observed  by  the  way,  Muratori  Upon  this  groat  change  in  the  theology 
gives  the  important  fr.igment  of  Oaius,  a  of  the  ehnrch,  which  consisted  principally 
Koman  presbyter  before  the  end  of  .lie  in  establishing  the  authority  of  the  fa- 
second  century  (as  some  place  him),  on  thers,  tlie  re.a(ier  may  see  M.  Guizot,  Hist. 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  which  de  la  Civilisation,  iii.  121.  There  seem  to 
has  not  been  quoted,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  be  but  two  causes  for  tliis :  the  one,  a  con- 
anv  Eagli^li  writer ;  uor,  whicli  is  more  re-  sciousuess  of  ignorance  and  inferiority  t<i 
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18.  The  scholastic  theology  was  a  third  method:  it  wa?,  in 
&;hoiastic  its  general  principle,  an  alliance  between  faith  and 
phv-*- its  I'eason,  —  an  endeavor  to  arrange  the  orthodox  sys- 
oriL'in-  tern  of  the  church,  such  as  authority  had  made  it, 
siccording  to  the  rules  and  methods  of  the  Aristotelian  dialec- 
tics, and  sometimes  upon  premises  supplied  by  metaphysical 
reasoning.  Lanfranc  and  Anselra  made  much  use  of  tliis 
method  in  the  controversy  with  Berenger  as  to  transubstantia- 
tion,  though  they  did  not  carry  it  so  far  as  their  successors  in 
the  next  century.^  Tlie  scholastic  philosophy  seems  chietiy  to 
be  distinguished  fx'om  this  theology  by  a  larger  infusion  of 
metaphysical  reasoning,  or  by  its  occasional  inquiries  into 
subjects  not  immediately  related  to  revealed  articles  of  faith.^ 
The  origin  of  this  pliilosophy,  tixed  by  Bulile  and  Tennemann 
in  the  ninth  century,  or  the  age  of  Scot  us  P^rigena,  has  been 
brought  down  by  Tiedemann,  Meiners,  and  Hampden'^  so  low 
as  the  thirteenth.  But  Roscelin  of  Compi^gne,  a 
little  before  11 OU,  may  be  accounted  so  far  the  foun- 
der of  the  schoolmen,  that  the  great  celebrity  of  their  dispu- 


men  of  so  much  talent  as  Augustin  and  a 
few  others ;  the  other,  a  constantly  grow- 
ing jealousy  of  tlie  free  exercise  of  reason, 
and  a  determination  to  keep  up  unity  of 
doctrine. 

1  liist.  Litt.  do  la  France,  ubi  supri; 
Tennemann,  Manuel  de  THist.  de  la  Phi- 
losopUie,  i.  332;  Crevier,  i.  100;  Andres, 
ii.  15. 

-  A  Jesuit  of  the  sixteenth  century  thus 
shortly  and  clearly  distinguishes  the  posi- 
tive from  the  scholastic,  and  both  from 
natural  or  metaphysical  theology  :  "  At 
nos  tUeologiam  scbfilasticam  dicimus,  quae 
certioi-i  methodo  et  ratiouibus  imprimis  ex 
divina  Scriptura,  ac  traditionibas  seu  de- 
cretis  patrum  in  coneiliis  defiuitis  veri- 
tatem  eruit,  ac  discutiendo  comprobat. 
Quod  cum  in  schoUs  prsecipue  argumeu- 
taudo  comparetur,  id  nomen  sortita  est. 
Quamobrem  differt  a  positiTa  theologia, 
nou  re  sed  modo,  quemadmodum  item  alia 
ratione  non  est  eadem  cum  natural!  theo- 
logia, quo  nomine  philosophi  metaphysi- 
cen  nominarunt.  I'ositiva  igitur  non  ita 
res  disputandas  proponit,  sed  pasne  scn- 
tentiam  ratam  et  firmam  ponit,  prajcipue 
in  i)ietatem  incumbens.  Versatur  autem 
et  ipsa  in  explicatione  Scripturae  sacrse, 
traditionum,  couciliorum  et  sanctorum 
patrum.  Naturalis  porro  theologia  Dei 
uatunun  per  naturae  argumenta  et  ratio- 
nea  inquirit,  cum  supernaturalis,  quam 
sehola8ticacu  dicimus,  Dei  ejusdem  uatu- 


ram,  vim,  proprietates,  cseterasque  res 
divina.'  per  ea  principia  vestigat,  quae  sunt 
homiuibus  revelata  divinitus." — I'ossevln, 
Bililiotheca  Selecta,  1.  3,  c.  i. 

Both  positive  and  8chola.stic  theology 
were  much  indebted  to  Peter  Lombard, 
whose  Libor  Sententiarum  is  a  digest  of 
propositions  extracted  from  the  fathers, 
with  no  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  prodigious  magazine  of 
arms  for  disputation. 

3  The  firs.,  of  these,  according  to  Ten- 
nemann, begins  the  list  of  schoolmen 
with  Hales :  the  two  latter  agree  in  con- 
ferring that  honor  on  Albertus  Magnus. 
Brucker  inclines  to  Roscelin,  and  has  l>een 
followed  by  others.  It  may  be  added,  that 
Tennemann  divides  the  scholastic  philo- 
sophy into  four  periods,  which  Kascelin, 
Hales,  Ockham,  and  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, terminate ;  and  Buhle  into  thix-e, 
ending  %vith  Roscelin,  Albertus  Magnus, 
and  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  evident, 
that,  by  beginning  the  scholastic  serie§ 
with  Roscelin,  we  exclude  Lanfmnc,  and 
even  Anselni,  the  latter  of  whom  was  cer- 
tainly a  deep  metaphysician  ;  since  to  him 
we  owe  the  subtle  argument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Deity,  which  Des  Cartes  after- 
wards revived.  Buhle.  670.  This  argument 
was  answered  at  the  time  by  one  Gauuelo ; 
so  that  metaphysical  re;isoniu.gs  were  nol 
unknown  in  the  eleventh  century.  Ten- 
nemaan,  314. 
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tations  and  the  rapid  increase  of  students  are  to  be  traced  to 
the  influence  of  his  theories,  though  we  have  no  proof  that  he 
ever  taught  at  Paris.  Roscelin  also,  having  been  the  first  to 
revive  the  famous  question  as  to  the  reality  of  universal  ideas, 
marks,  on  every  hypothesis,  a  new  ei-a  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  The  principle  of  the  schoolmen  in  their  inves- 
tigatioas  was  the  expanding,  developing,  and,  if  possible,  illus 
trating,  and  clearing  from  objection,  the  doctrines  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  in  a  dialectical  method,  and  by  dint  of 
the  subtlest  reason.  The  questions  which  we  deem  altogether 
metaphysical,  such  as  that  concerning  universal  ideas,  became 
theological  in  their  hands.^ 

19.  Next  in  order  of  time  to  Roscelin  came  William  of 
Champeaux,  who  opened  a  school  of  logic  at  Paris  pj.Q„^ggg 
in  1109  ;  and  the  university  can  only  deduce  the  of  sciioias- 
regular  succession  of  its  teachers  from  that  time.^  crease  of"*" 
But  his  reputation  was  soon  eclipsed  and  his  hearers  University 
drawn  away  by  a  more  potent  magician,  Peter  Abe- 
lard,  who  taught  in  the  schools  of  Paris  in  the  second  decade 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Wherever  Abelard  retired,  his  fame 
and  his  disciples  followed  him,  —  in  the  solitary  walls  of  the 
Paraclete  as  in  the  thronged  streets  of  the  capital ;  ^  and  the 
impulse  given  was  so  powerful,  the  fascination  of  a  science 
which  now  appears  arid  and  unproductive  was  so  intense,  that 
from  this  time,  for  many  generations,  it  continued  to  engage 
the  most  intelligent  and  active  minds.  Paris,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  words  of  the  Benedictines 
of  St.  Maur,  to  whom  we  owe  the  "  Histoire  Litteraire  de 
la   France,"  was  another  Athens ;    the  number  of  students 

1  Brucker,   though  he    contaiM    some  Metropolitana,   has  the  merit  of  having 

usefulextractsand  tolerable  general  views,  been   the  only  Englishman,  past  or  pre- 

was  not  well  versed  in  the  scholastic  wri-  sent,  so  far  as  1  know,  since  the  revival 

ters.     Meiners  (in  his  Comparison  of  the  of  letters,  who  has  penetrated  far  into  tlio 

Middle  Ages)  is  rather  superficial   as   to  Avilderuess  of  scholasticism.     Mr.  Sharon 

their  philosophy,   but  presents  a   lively  Turner  has  given  some  extracts   in  the 

picture  of  the  schoolmen  in  relation   to  fourth  volume  of   his   History  of   Eng 

literature  and  manners.    He  has  also,  in  land. 

the  Transactions  of  the  Gottingen  Acade-  [M.  Cousin,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 

my,  vol.  xii.  pp.  26^7,  given  a  succinct  Fragmens  I'hilosophiques,  has  gone  more 

but  valuable  sketch  of  the  Nominalist  and  fully  than  any  one  into  the  philosophy  of 

Bealist   Controversy.      Tennemann,    with  Ros'ceUn,  and  especially  of  Abelard.     This 

whose  Manuel  de  la  Philosophic  alone  I  am  is  reprinted  from  the  Introduction  to  the 

conversant,  is  said  to  have  gone  very  deep-  unpublished  works  of  Abelard,  edited  by 

ly  into  the  subject  in  his  larger  history  of  M.  Cousin  in  the  great  series  of  Documenl 

Philosophy.      Buhle  appears    superficial.  Inedits.  — 1347.] 

Dr.   Hampden,   in    his    Life  of   Thomas  2  Crevier,  i.  3. 

Aquinas,  and  view  of  the  scholastic  phi-  s  lUst.   Litt.   de  la    France,  Tol.   xll. } 

Wisophv,  published  iu   the  Kncyclopajdia  Brucker,  iii.  750. 
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(liyperbolically  speaking,  as  we  must  presume)  exceeding  that 
of  the  citizens.  This  influx  of"  scholars  induced  Phihp  Au- 
gustus some  time  afterwards  to  enhirge  the  boundaries  of  the 
city ;  and  this  again  brought  a  fresh  harvest  of  students,  for 
■vvliom,  in  the  former  Hmits,  it  had  been  difficult  to  find  lodg- 
ings. Paris  was  called,  as  Rome  had  been,  the  country  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world ;  and  we  may  add,  as,  for  very 
different  reasons,  it  still  claims  to  be.^ 

20.  Colleges,  willi  endowments  for  poor  scholars,  Avere 
„  .  .  .  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
fouudcd.  or  even  before,  at  Paris  and  Bologna,  as  they  Avere 
Oxfoi-a  afterwards  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by  munificent 
patrons  of  letters.  Charters  incorporating  the  gradu- 
ates and  students  collectively,  under  the  name  of  universities, 
were  granted  by  sovereigns,  with  privileges  perhaps  too  exten- 
sive, but  such  as  indicated  the  dignity  of  learning  and  the 
countenance  it  received.^  It  ought,  however,  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  these  foundations  were  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect, 
of  that  increasing  thirst  for  knowledge,  or  the  semblance  of 
knowledge,  which  had  anticipated  the  encouragement  of  the 
great.  The  schools  of  Charlemagne  were  designed  to  lay  the 
basis  of  a  learned  education,  for  which  there  was  at  that  time 
no  sufficient  desire.^     But,  m  the  twelfth  century,  the  impetu- 

1  Ilist^Litt.  de  la  France,  ix.  78 ;  Cre-  ces  temps  li,  I'ensemble  des  ecoles  Parisi- 
Vjer,  i.  274.  ennes   etait  appele  stnriiiim  genernle  bien 

2  Eleury,  xvii.  13,  17;  Crevier;  Tira-  plfttot  qu'wrau'ers/^o^;  ce  dernier  nom  leur 
bosclii,  &c.  A  universit}',  "  universitas  fut  applique,  peut-etre  pour  la  premiere 
doctorum  et  scholai-iura,"  was  so  called  fois,  dans  I'affpare  d'Amaury  de  Chartres 
either  from  its  incorporation,  or  from  its  et  de  ses  disciples  en  1209.  II  n"e.<t  point 
professing  to  teach  all  subjects,  as  some  employe  dans  le  diplome  de  Philippe 
have  thought.  Meiners,  ii.  405  ;  Fleury,  Auguste,  donne  en  1201,  4  I'occasion  d"une 
xvii.  \').  This  exceUent  discourse  of  Fleu-  rixe  violeute  entre  les  ecoliers  et  les  bour- 
ry,  the  fifth,  relates  to  the  ecclesiastical  geois  de  Paris."  Discours  sur  I'etat  de  let- 
literature  of  the  later  middle  ages.  tres  au  treizieme  siecle,  in  Hist.  Litt.  de  la 

[The  first  privilege  grant{>d  to  Bologna  France,  vol.  xvi.  p.  46,  par  Daunou. 

was  by  Frederic  Barbarossa  in  1158.      But  The  University  of  Toulouse  was  incorpo- 

it  gives  an  appeal  to  the  bishops,  not  to  rated  with  the  same  privileges  as  that  of 

the  rector  of  the  university,  in  case  any  Paris   by  a  buU  of  Gregory  IX.  in  1238; 

scholar  had  cause  Of  complaint  against  his  which  seems  to  have  been  acknowleilged 

teacher.     In  fact,  there  was  no  rector,  nor,  as  suflipient  in   France  on   several   other 

properly  speaking,  any  university,  till  near  occasions.  MontpcUier,  which  had  for  some 

the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.     Savigny,  time  been  a  flourishing  school  of  medicine, 

Geseh.  des   Rbmischen  Ilechts,   111,   152-  acquired  the  rights  of  an  university  before 

And  a-s  at  Bologna  nothing  was  taught  but  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  but  no 

jurisprudence  for  some  time  afterwards,  it  other  is  of  equal  antiquity.    Id.  pp.  57, 59 

is  doubted  by  some,  whether  that  school  1842.] 

could  be  called  a  university,  which  ought  »  Tliose  schools,  established  by  the  Car- 
lo be  a  place  of  general  instruction.  Tira-  lovingian  princes  in  convents  and  cathe- 
boschi,  V.  2.53.  Upon  the  whole,  the  pre-  drals,  declined,  as  it  was  natural  to  expect, 
cedence  mu.st  be  allowed,  I  ihink,  to  Paris ;  with  the  rise  of  the  universitie's.  Meiners, 
but  even  there  we  cannot  trace  the  univer-  ii.  406.  Those  of  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Bo- 
dty,  its  strictly  such,  so  liigh  as  12U0.   "En  logna  contained  many  thousand  students. 
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osity  with  which  men  rushed  to  that  source  of  what  they 
deemed  wisdom,  the  great  University  of  Paris,  did  not  depend 
upon  academical  privileges  or  eleemosynary  stipends,  which 
came  afterwards  ;  though  these  were  undoubtedly  very  effectual 
in  keeping  it  up.  The  university  created  patrons,  and  was 
not  created  by  them.  And  this  may  be  said  also  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  in  tlieir  incorporate  character,  whatever  the 
former  may  have  owed,  if  in  fact  it  owed  any  thing,  to  the 
prophetic  munificence  of  Alfred.  Oxford  was  a  school  of  great 
resort  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  ihougli  its  first  charter  was 
only  granted  by  Henry  HI.  Its  earlier  history  is  but  obscure, 
and  depends  chiefly  on  a  suspicious  passage  in  Ligidphus, 
against  which  we  must  set  the  absolute  silence  of  other  wri- 
ters.^ It  became,  in  the  tliirteenth  century,  second  only  to 
Paris  in  the  multitude  of  its  students  and  the  celebrity  of  its 
scholastic  disputations.  England,  indeed,  and  especially 
through  Oxford,  could  show  more  names  of  the  first  class  in 
this  line  than  any  otlier  country .- 

21.  Andres  is  inclined  to  derive  the  institution  of  collegiate 
foundations  in  universities  from  the  Saracens.     He  coiiegiate 
finds  no  trace  of  these  among  the  ancients ;  wliile  in  no""jeriv"d 
several  cities  of  Spain,  as  Cordova,  Granada,  Malaga,  from  the 
colleges    for    learned    education    both   existed,   and      '^'^' 
obtained  great  renown.      These  were  sometimes  unconnected 

*  Giraldus     Cambrensis,    about    1180,  renowned  Bellosite  (Oxford)  hath    done. 

Beenis  the  first  unequivocal  witness  to  the  And,   without  doubt,   aU  impartial  men 

resort  of  students  to  Oxford  as  an  esta-  may  receive  it  for  an  undeniable  truth, 

bllshed  seat  of  instruction.     But  it  is  cer-  that   the  most  subtle  arguing  in  school 

tain  that  V.acarius  read  there  on  the  civil  divinity  did  take  its  beginning  in  England 

law  in  1149  ;  which  alTords  a  presumption  anil  from  Englishmen  ;  and  that  also  from 

that  it  was  alreiidy  a.ssuming  the  character  thence  it  went  to  Paris  and  other  part-s  of 

of  a  university.      John   of   Salisbury,   I  France,   and  at  length  into  Italy,  Spain, 

think,  does  not  mention  it.     In  a  former  and   other  nations,  as  is  by  one  observed, 

work,  I  gave  more  credence  to  its  founda-  So  that,  though  Italy  boasted  that  Brittun 

(.ion  by  Alfred  than  I  am  now  inclined  to  takes   her  Christianity  first  from   Kome, 

do.     Bologna,  as  well  as  Paris,  was  full  of  England   may  truly  maiutsun,  that,  from 

English  students  about  1200.     Meiners,  ii.  her  (immediately  by    France),  Italy  fii-st 

428.  received   her  school  divinity."     Vol.  i.  p. 

2  Wood  expatiates  on  what  he  thought  159,  A.D.  1168. 

the  glorious  age  of  the  university.   "What  [If  the  authenticity  of  the  History  of 

university,  I  pray,  can  produce  an  invin-  Croyland  Abbey,  under  the  name  of  In- 

rible  Uales,  an  admirable  Bacon,  an  excel-  gulphus,  cannot   be  maintained,  a-s  both 

lent,  well-grounded    Middleton,   a  subtle  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  and  Mr.  ^Vright  con- 

Scotus,   an  approved   Bui-ley,   a  resolute  tend,  the   antiquity  of  the  University  of 

Baconthorpe,  a  singular  Ockham,  a  soUd  O.xford  must,  I  fear,  fall  to  the  ground, 

and   iudu.itrious  Ilolcot,  and  a  profound  See  Biogi"aphia  Brifcxnnica  Litteraria,  vol. 

Bradwaruin  ?   all  which  persons  flourished  ii.  p.  28.      AVTiether    Vacarius    were    ttM 

within   the  compa.ss  of  one   century.     I  first  lecturer,  or  chose  that  town  becau.se 

doubt    that   neither    Paris,   Bologna,    or  a   school     had    already   been    esbiblished 

Rome,  that  grand  mistress  of  the  Christi.an  therein,  seems  not  determinable,  tb(  ugh 

world,  or  any  place  else,  can  do  what  the  the  latter  is  more  likely.  — 1847.1 
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with  each  other,  though  in  the  same  city ;  nor  had  they,  of 
course,  those  privileges  whicli  were  conferred  in  Christendom. 
Tliey  were,  therefore,  more  like  ordinary  schools  or  gymnasia 
than  universities ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  that  they  sug- 
gested any  thing  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  latter  institu- 
tions, which  are  much  more  i-easonably  considered  as  the 
development  of  a  native  germ,  planted  by  a  few  generous  men, 
above  all  by  Charlemagne,  in  that  inclement  season  which  was 
passing  away.^ 

22.  The  institution  of  the  Mendicant  orders  of  friars,  soon 
Schoiai3tic  after  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  caused 
piiiiosophy  a  fresh  accession,  in  enormous  numbers,  to  the  eccle- 
by°Mendi-  siastical  State,  and  gave  encouragement  to  the  scho- 
cantfiiars.  j^stic  philosophy.  Lcss  acquainted,  generally,  with 
grammatical  literature  than  the  Benedictine  monks,  less  accus- 
tomed to  collect  and  transcribe  books,  the  disciples  of  Francia 
and  Dominic  betook  themselves  to  disputation,  and  found  a 
substitute  for  learning  in  their  own  ingenuity  and  expertiiess.^ 
The  greatest  of  the  schoolmen  were  the  Dominican  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  the  Franciscan  Duns  Scotus.  They  were  found- 
ers of  rival  sects,  which  wrangled  with  each  other  for  two  or 
three  centuries.  But  the  authority  of  their  writings,  which 
were  incredibly  voluminous,  especially  those  of  the  former," 
impeded,  in  some  measure,  the  growth  of  new  men ;  and  we 
find,  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  diminution 
of  eminent  names  in  the  series  of  the  schoolmen,  the  last  of 
wliom  that  is  much  remembered  in  modern  times  was  William 
Ockham.*     He  revived  the  sect  of  the  NominaUsts,  formerly 


1  Andres,  ii.  129.  excess  in  the  later  writers,  and  perspicuity 

»  Meiners,  ii.  615,  629.  of  style  is  altogether  neglected."     Ency- 

s  The  works  of   Thomas   Aquinas  are  clopaedia  Sletropol.,  part  xxxvii.  p.  805. 

published    in    seventeen    volumes    folio  ;  Ttie  introduction  of  this  excess  of  logical 

Rome,   1570:    those  of   Duns    Scotus  in  subtlety,  carried  to  the  most  trifling  sophis- 

twelve  ;  Lyons,  1639.     It  Is  presumed  that  try,  is  ascribed  by  Meiners  to  Petrus  llis- 

much  was  tai;en  down  from  their  oral  lee-  panus,  afterwards  Pope  John  XXI.,  who 

tures.    Some  part  of  these  volumes  is  of  died  in  1271 ;  ii.  705.     Several  curious  spe- 

doubtful  authenticity.    Meiners,  ii.  718  ;  cimens  of  scholastic  folly  are  given  by  him 

Biogr.  Univ.  in   this   pl;ice.     They  brought  a  discredit 

*°"In  them  (Scotus  and  Ockham),  and  upon  the  name,  which  has  adhered  to  it, 

in  the  later  schoolmen  generally,  down  to  and  involved  men  of  fine  genius,  such  as 

the   period  of   the   Heformation,  there  is  Aquinas  himself,  in  the  common  reproach, 

more  of  the  parade  of  logic,  a  more  formal  The  barbarism  of  style,  which  amounted 

examination  of  arguments,   a  more  bur-  almost  to  a   new  language,  became  more 

thensome  importunity  of  syllogizing,  with  intolerable  in  Scotus  and  hLs  followers  than 

less  of  the  philosophical  power  of  arrange-  it    had    been  in  the  older  schoolmen. — 

ment  and  distribution  of  the  subject  dis-  Meiners,  722.    It  may  be  alleged,  in  excuse 

eussed.      The   dryness   again   inseparable  of  this,  that  words  are  meant  to  express 

from  the  scholastic  method  is  carried  to  precise  ideas;  and  tha/  it  was  as  unpo» 
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instituted  by  Roscelin,  and,  with  some  important  variations  of 
opinion,  brought  into  credit  by  Abelard,  but  afterwards  over- 
powered by  the  great  Aveight  of  leading  schoolmen  on  the 
opposite  side,  —  that  of  the  Realists.  The  disciples  of  Ockham, 
as  well  as  himself,  being  ^politically  connected  with  the  party  in 
Germany  unfavorable  to  the  high  pretensions  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  though  they  became  very  numerous  in  the  universities, 
passed  for  innovators  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  philoso})hical 
principles.  Nominalism  itself,  indeed,  was  reckoned  by  the 
adverse  sect  cognate  to  heresy.  No  decline,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  as  yet  perceptible  in  the  spirit  of  disputation, 
which  probably,  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  went  on 
as  eagerly  at  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Salamanca,  the  great  scenes 
of  that  warfare,  as  ])efore,  and  which,  in  that  age,  gained 
much  ground  in  Germany  through  the  establishment  of  several 
universities. 

23.  Tennemann  has  fairly  stated  the  good  and  bad  of  the 
Bcholastic  philosophy.      It  gave  rise  to  a  great  dis-  ^jj^racter 
play  of  address,  subtlety,  and  sagacity,  in  the  exi)la-  of  this 
nation  and  distinction  of  abstract  ideas,  but  at  the  P'^"os°P'iy- 
same  time  to  many  trifling  and  minute  speculations,  to  a  con- 
tempt  of  positive   and   particular   knowledge,  and  to  much 
unnecessary  refinement.^     Fleury  well  observes,  that  the  dry 
technical    style   of    the   schoolmen,    affecting   a   geometrical 
method  and  closeness,  is  in  fact  more  prolix  and  tedious  than 
one  more  natural,  from  its  formality  in  multiplying  objections 
and  answers.^      And,  as  their  reasonings  commonly  rest  on 
disputable  postulates,  the  accuracy  they  affect  is  of  no  sort  of 
value.     But  their  chief  offences  were  the  interposing  obstacles 
to  the  revival  of  polite  literature,  and  to  the  fi'ee  expansion  of 
the  mind.     Italy  was  the  land  where  the  schoolmen   j^  prevails 
had  least  influence ;  though  many  of  the  Italians,  who   least  in 
]iad  a  turn  for  those  discussions,  repaired  to  Paris:^      "^* 
Public  schools  of  theology  were  not  opened  in  Italy  till  after 
lo()0;^   yet  we  find  the  disciples  of  Averroes   numerous  in 
the  University  of  Padua  about  that  time. 

24.  II.  The  universities  were  chiefly  employed  upon  this 
Bcholastic  theology  and  metaphysics,  with  the  exception  of 

Bible  to  write  metaphysics  in  good  Latin  as  ^  ggg  5me  Discours.  xvii.  30-50. 

the  modern   naturalist's  have  found  it  to  3  Tirahoschi,  v.  115. 

desiTibe  plants  and  animals.  <  Id.   137,   160  ;    De   Sade,  Vie  de   Pit- 

1  Manuel    de    la    Philosophie,    i.  337  ;  trarque,  iii.  767 
SSchhorn,  ii.  39(> 
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Bologna,  which  dedicated  its  attention  to  the  civil  law ;  and 
Likrature  ^^  Montpcllier,  already  famous  as  a  school  of  niedi- 
jn  modem  cine.  The  laity  in  general  might  have  remained  in 
lauguages.  ^^  gj-ogg  barbarity  as  before,  while  topics  so  removed 
from  common  utility  were  treated  in  an  unknown  tongue.  We 
must  therefore  look  to  the  rise  of  a  truly  native  literature  in 
the  several  languages  of  Western  Europe,  as  a  more  essen- 
tial cause  of  its  intellectual  improvement ;  and  this  will  render 
it  necessary  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  early  progress 
of  those  languages  and  that  new  literature. 

25.  No  one  can  require  to  be  informed,  that  the  Italian, 
Origin  of  Spanish,  and  Fi-ench  languages  are  the  principal  of 
the  Frtnch,  many  dialects  deviating  from  each  other  in  the 
and  Italian  gradual  Corruption  oi  the  Latm,  once  universally 
languages,  gpoj^gn  j^y  ^\^Q  subjects  of  Rome  in  her  western  pro- 
vinces. They  have  undergone  this  process  of  change  in  vari- 
ous degrees,  but  always  from  similar  causes :  partly  from  the 
retention  of  barbarous  words  belonging  to  their  original 
languages,  or  the  introduction  of  others  through  the  settlement 
of  the  Northern  nations  in  the  empire  ;  but  in  a  far  gi-eater 
proportion  from  ignorance  of  grammatical  rules,  or  from 
vicious  pronunciation  and  orthogi-aphy.  It  has  been  the  labor 
of  many  distinguished  writers  to  trace  the  source  and  channels 
of  these  streams,  which  liave  supphed  both  the  literature  and 
the  common  speech  of  the  south  of  Europe ;  and  perhaps  not 
much  will  be  hereafter  added  to  researches,  which,  in  the 
ecarcity  of  extant  documents,  can  never  be  minutely  success- 
ful. I)u  Cange,  who  led  the  way  in  the  admirable  preface  to 
his  Glossary ;  Le  Boeuf  and  Bonamy,  in  several  memoirs 
among  the  transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Liscriptions,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  Muratori,  in  his  32d,  38d,  and 
40th  dissertations  on  Italian  antiquities ;  and,  with  more  copi- 
ous evidence  and  successful  industry  than  any  other,  M.  Eay- 
nouard,  in  the  first  and  sixth  volumes  of  his  Choix  des 
Poesies  des  Troubadours, — have  collected  as  full  a  history  of 
the  formation  of  these  languages  as  we  could  justly  require. 

26.  The  pure  Latin  language,  as  we  read  it  in  the  best 
Corruption  ancient  authors,  possesses  a  complicated  syntax  and 
of  colloquial  niauy  elliptical  modes  of  expression,  which  give  vigor 
Lower  Em-  and  clcgance  to  style,  but  are  not  likely  to  be  readily 
P"*'  caught  by  the  people.  If,  however,  the  citizens  of 
Rome  had  spoken  it  with  entire  purity,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
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bered  that  Latin,  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic  or  under 
the  empire,  was  not,  like  the  Greek  of  Athens  or  the  Tuscan 
of  Florence,  the  idiom  of  a  single  city,  but  a  language  spread 
over  countries  in  which  it  was  not  originally  vernacular,  and 
imposed  by  concjuest  upon  many  })arts  of  Italy,  as  it  was 
afterwards  upon  Spain  and  Gaul.  Thus  we  find  even  early 
proofs  that  solecisms  of  grammar,  as  well  as  barbarous  phrasea 
and  words  unauthorized  by  use  of  polite  writers,  were  very 
common  in  Rome  itself;  and  in  every  succeeding  generation, 
for  the  first  centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  tiiese  became 
more  fre([aent  and  inevitable.'  A  vulgar  Roman  dialect, 
called  quotidianus  by  C^uintilian,  pedcstris  by  Vegetius,  usualls 
by  Sidonius,  is  recognized  as  distingiiisliable  from  the  pure 
Latinity  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  classical.  But  the 
more  ordinary  ap|)ellation  of  this  inferior  Latin  was  rustlcus: 
it  was  the  country  language,  or  patois,  corrupted  in  every 
manner,  and,  from  the  popular  want  of  education,  incapable  of 
being  restored,  because  it  was  not  perceived  to  be  erroneous.^ 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  before  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  the  sixth 
century,  the  colloipiial  Latin  had  undergone,  at  least  in  France, 
a  considerable  change,  even  with  the  superior  class  of  ecclesi- 
astics. Gregory  of  Tours  confesses  tliat  he  was  habitually 
falling  into  that  sort  of  error,  the  misplacing  inflections  and 


1  [As  the  word  "  barbarous  "  is  applied  The  sqnama  sermonis  Celtiei,  mentioned 
at  present  with  less  strictness,  it  may  be  by  Sidonius.  hts  led  Gray,  ia  his  valuable 
worth  wliile  to  mention,  that,  in  Latin,  it  remarks  on  rhyme,  vol.  ii.  p.  53,  as  it  has 
meant  only  words  borrowed  from  tile  Ian-  some  others,  into  the  erroneous  notion  that 
gua^es  of  barbarians.  This,  of  course,  did  a  real  Celtic  dialect,  such  as  Ciesar  found 
not  include  Greek  ;  for,  thoui^h  the  adop-  in  Gaul,  was  still  spoken.  But  this  is  iu- 
tion  of  Greek  words  in  Latin  writers  WM  compatible  with  the  known  history  of  tlie 
sometimes  reckoned  an atTectation, it  could  Krench  language;  and  Sidonius  is  one  of 
not  pass  for  a  barbarism.  But  perliaps  those  loose  deilamatory  writers  whose 
the  provincial  dialects  of  Italy  were  in-  words  are  never  to  be  construed  in  tiieir 
cludjil;  for  it  is  said  by  Quintilian,  that  proper  meaning;  the  common  fiult  of 
sometimes  barbarous  phriises  had  been  Latin  authors  from  the  third  century 
uttered  by  the  audience  in  the  theatres ;  Celticus  .sormo  w;is  the  patois  of  Gaul, 
theatra  e.xclamasse  barbare.  — 1847.]  which,  having  once  been  Gallia  Celtica,  he 

2  Du  ('ange,  preface,  pp.  1.3,  29.  "  Rus-  still  called  such.  That  a  few  proper  names, 
ticum  igitur  sermonem  non  humiliorem  or  similar  words,  and  prob.ibly  some  others, 
paulo  duntaxat,  et  t\m  subUmi  opponitur,  in  French,  are  Celtic,  is  well  known, 
appellabant;  sed  eum  etiim,  qui  magia  Quintilian  has  said  that  a  vicious  ortho- 
reperet,  barb.irismis  .solnecismisciue  sea-  graphy  must  bring  on  a  vicious  pronun- 
terat,  quam  apposite  Sidonius  squamam  ciation.  "  Quod  male  scribitur,  male  etiani 
sermonis  Cell  ici,  &e.,  vocat.  —  Rusticum,  dici  necesse  est."  But  the  converse  of  this 
qui  puUis  vel  graraniaticiE  vel  orthngra-  is  still  more  true;  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
phife  legibus  iustringitur."  This  is  nearly  great  cau<e  of  giving  the  new  Bumauc* 
a  (ietinition  of  the  early  Romance  language:  language  its  visible  form. 

it  was  Latiu  without  grammar  or  ortho- 
(raphy. 
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prepositions,  which  constituted  the  chief  original  difference  of 
the  i-ustic  tongue  from  pure  Lat'inity.  In  the  opinion,  indeed, 
of  Kaynouard,  if  we  take  his  expressions  in  their  natural 
meaning,  tlie  Romance  hmguage,  or  that  wliich  afterwards  wjis 
generally  called  Provencal,  is  as  old  as  the  establislmient  of 
the  Franks  in  Gaul.  But  this  is,  perhaps,  not  reconcilable 
jvith  the  proofs  we  have  of  a  longer  continuance  of  Latin. 
In  Italy,  it  seems  probable  that  the  cliange  advanced  more 
slowly.  Gregory  the  Great,  however,  who  has  been  reckoned 
as  inveterate  an  enemy  of  learning  as  ever  lived,  speaks  with 
superlative  contempt  of  a  regard  to  grammatical  purity  in 
wi'iting.  It  was  a  crime,  in  his  eyes,  for  a  clergyman  to  teach 
grammar;  yet  the  number  of  laymen  who  were  competent  or 
willing  to  do  so  had  become  very  small. 

27.  It  may  render  this  more  clear  if  we  mention  a  few  of 
the  growing  corruptions  whicli  have  in  fact  transformed  the 
Latin  into  French  and  the  sister  tongues.  The  prepositions 
were  used  with  no  regard  to  the  proper  inflections  of  nouns 
and  verbs.  These  were  known  so  inaccurately,  and  so  con- 
stantly put  one  for  another,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  prepositions  instead  of  them.  Thus  de  and  ad 
were  made  to  express  the  genitive  and  dative  cases,  which  is 
common  in  charters  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  century. 
Again:  it  is  a  real  fault  in  the  Latin  language,  that  it  wants 
both  the  definite  and  indefinite  article :  ille  and  unus,  espe- 
cially the  former,  were  called  in  to  help  this  deficiency.  In 
the  forms  of  Marculfus,  published  towai'ds  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enth century,  ille  continually  occurs  as  an  article ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  sometimes  used  in  the  sixth.  This,  of 
course,  by  an  easy  abbreviation,  furnished  the  articles  in 
French  and  Italian.  The  people  came  soon  to  estabhsh  more 
uniformity  of  case  m  the  noun,  either  by  rejecting  inflections 
or  by  diminishing  their  number.  Raynouard  gives  a  long  list 
of  old  French  nouns  formed  from  the  Latin  accusative  by 
suppressing   ein   or   am}     The   active   auxiUary   verb,  than 

1  See  a  passage  of  Quintilian,  1.  9,  c.  4 ;  ning  with  a  vowel,  is  wrong,  "  flurum  ac 

(juottij  in  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  chap.  ix.  barbarum  souat:  "  but  it  is  an  equal  fault 

In  the  grammar  of  Cassiodorus,  a  mere  to  omit  it  before  one  beginning  with  a  con- 
compilation  from  old  writers,  and  in  tins  sonant;  "  par euim  atque  idem  est vitium, 
instance  from  one  Cornutus,  we  find  an-  ita  cum  vocali  sicut  cum  consonante  JM 
otlier  reuiarliable  passage,  whicli  I  do  not  literam,exprimere."  Cassiodorus,  De  Or- 
remember  to  have  seen  quoted,  though  thograpLiia,  cap.  1.  Thus  we  perceive  that 
doulitU'S'!  it  has  been  so,  on  the  pronunci-  there  was  a  nicety  as  to  the  pronuuci.ition 
atiou  of  the  .etter  M.  To  utter  this  fiual  of  tliis  letter,  whicli  uneducated  per.sona 
eou^nant,  Ue  says,  before  a  word  begin-  would  naturally   not  regard,    ileuce,  io 
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wliicli  nothing  is  more  distinctive  of  the  modern  languages 
from  the  Latin,  came  in  from  the  same  cause,  —  the  disuse, 
through  ignorance,  of  several  inflections  ol"  the  tenses  ;  to 
which  we  must  add,  that  here  also  the  Latin  language  is  sin- 
gularly deficient,  possessing  no  means  of  distinguishing  the 
second  perfect  from  the  first,  or  "  1  have  seen  "  from  "  I  saw." 
The  auxiliary  verb  was  early  applied  in  France  and  Italy  to 
supply  this  defect ;  and  some  have  produced  what  they  tliink 
occasional  mstances  of  its  employment  even  in  the  best  classi- 
cal authors. 

28.  It  seems  impossible  to  determine  the  progress  of  these 
changes,  the  degrees  of  variation  between  the  polite   continu- 
and  popular,  the  written  and  spoken  Latin,  in  the   ance  of 
best  ages  of  Rome,  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and   seventh 
in  the  kingdoms  founded  upon  its  ruins  ;  or,  flnal-   century. 
ly,  the  exact  epoch  when  the  grammatical  language  ceased  to 
be   generally  intelligible.      There   remains,   therefore,   some 
room   still  for   hypothesis,  and   difference   of  opinion.     The 
clergy  preached  in  Latin  early  in  the  seventh  century ;  and 
we  have   a   popular   song  of   the   same  age   on   the   victory 
obtained  by  Clotaire  II.,  in  622,  over  the  Saxons.^     This  has 
been  surmised  by  some  to  be  a  translation,  merely  because  the 
Latin  is  better  than  they  suppose  to  have  been  spoken.     But, 
though  the  words  are  probably  not  given  quite  correctly,  they 
seem  reducible  with  a  little  emendation  to  short  verses  of 
an  usual  rhythmical  cadence." 

the  inscriptions  of  a  low  age,  we  frequently  Ilallam's  Middle  Ages,  chap.  ix. ;  Boiiter- 

find  this  letter  omitted  ;  as  in  one  quoted  wek,  Gesch.  der  Fruuzbsischen  l'oesie,p.  18, 

by   Muratori,   "  Ego  L.  Contius  me  bibo  observes  that  there  are  many  fr.igments 

Ivivo]  archa  [archam]  foci :  "  and  it  is  very  of  popular  Latin  songs  preserved.     1  liav« 

Ciisy   to    multiply    instiinces.      Thus   the  not  found  any  quoted,  except  one,  which 

neuter  and   the   accusative   terminations  he  gives  from  I^  Itavaillere,  wliicb  is  sira- 

were  lost.  pie,  and  rather  pretty  ;   but  I  know  not 

1  Le  Boeiif,  in  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  In-  whence  it  is  taken.     It  seems  the  song  of 

script,  vol.  xvii.     [Liron,  in  a  dissertation  a  female  slave,  and  is  perhaps  nearly   aa 

on   the   origin   of  the    French   language,  old  as  the  destruction  of  the  empire :  — 
published  in  his  Singularites  Historiques,  "  At  quid  jubes,  pusiole, 

i.  103,  contends,  from   a  passage   in   the  Quare  mandas,  liliole, 

life  of  St.  Eligius,  that  Latin  was  the  vul-  Carmen  duke  me  cantare 

gar  tongue  as  late  as  070.    But  the  passage  Cum  sim  longe  exul  valde 

quoted   is,  jiprhiips,  not  conclusive,      lie  Intra  mare, 

supposes  that  Latin  became  unintelligible  0  cur  jubes  canere  ?  " 

in  the  reign  of  Pepin,  or  the  first  years  of  Intra  seems  put  for  trims.     The  metre  is 

Charlemagne;  p.  116.    But  this  is  running  rhymed  trochaic;   but  that  is  consistent 

too  close ;  and,  even  if  he  could  be  so  exact  with    anti(iuity,      It    is,  however,    more 

as  to  any  one  part  of  France,  we  have  no  pleasing  than  n.jst  of  the  Latin  verse  of 

reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  the  cor-  this  period,  and  is  more  in  the  tone  of  th« 

ruptions  of  language  went  on  with  equal  modern  languages.     As  it  is  not  at  all  a 

»teps  in  every  province.  — 1842.]  liackneyed    pas.sage,   I   have    thought    U 

*  Turner,  iii  Arcbueologia,  vol.  aiy.  173 ;  worthy  oi  quotatiou. 
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29.  But,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  we  find  the 
Itischai)?-  rustic  language  mentioned  as  distinct  from  Latin  ;  * 
iiur°ri"r^  and  in  the  Council  of  Tours,  held  in  813,  it  is  or- 
in  ei-htii  dercd  that  homilies  shall  be  explained  to  the  ])eoi)]e  in 
an  mutu.  ^jjgjj.  ^^y^  tougue,  whether  rustic  Roman  or  Frankisli. 
In  842,  we  find  the  earliest  written  evidence  of  its  existence, 
in  the  celebrated  oaths  taken  by  Louis  of  Germany  and  his 
brother  Charles  the  Bald,  Jis  well  as  by  their  vassals;  the  for- 
mer in  Frankish  or  early  German,  the  latter  in  their  own 
current  dialect.  This,  though  with  somewhat  of  a  closer 
resemblance  to  Latin,  is  accounted  by  the  best  judges  a  speci- 
men of  the  language  spoken  south  of  the  Loire,  afterwards 
variously  called  the  Langue  d'Oc,  Provencal,  or  Limousin, 
and  essentially  the  same  with  the  dialects  of  Catalonia  and 
Valencia.-  It  is  decidedly  the  oj)inion  of  M.  Raynouard,  as  it 
was  of  earlier  inquirers,  that  the  general  language  of  France 
in  the  ninth  century  was  the  Southern  dialect,  rather  than 
that  of  the  North,  to  which  we  now  give  the  exclusive 
name  of  French,  and  which  they  conceive  to  have  deviated 
from  it  afterwards.'^  And  he  has  employed  great  labor  to 
prove,  that,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy,  this  language  was  general- 
ly spoken,  with  hardly  so  much  difference  from  that  of  France 
as  constitutes  even  a  variation  of  dialect,  —  the  articles,  pro- 
nouns, and  auxiliaries  being  nearly  identical  ;  most  probably 
not  with  so  much  difference  as  would  render  the  native  of  one 
country  by  any  means  unmtelligible  in  another.* 

1  Acad,  des  Inscript.,  xvii.  713.  >Tith  an  e  where  the  South  retained  a  ;  aa, 

2  Du  Cunj;e,  p.  SO;  lliivnouard,  pjussim.  "charitet,  caritat;  veritet,  veritat;  appelet, 
M.  de  la  Rue  h.us  called  it  "  un  Latin  ex-  apelat.  Si  I'oii  rrftablis.sait  dans  le3  plus 
pirant."  l{echerclies  sur  les  Barde.<  d'Ar-  ancieus  te.\te.s  Fraufais  les  a  primitifs  en 
un)ri(iue.  Between  this  and  "  un  Fran<;ais  place  de.s  e,  on  aurait  identiijuenient  la 
nai.<sant  "  there  may  be  only  a  verbal  dis-  Lmgue  des  Troubadours."  liiiynouard, 
tinction  ;  but,  in  accuracy  of  definition,  I  Observations  sur  le  Koinan  du  Kou,  1829, 
•should  think   M.  Itaynouard  much  more  p.  5- 

correct.     The  lan^'uage  of  this  oath  cannot  *  The  proofs  of  this  similarity  occupy 

be  called  Latin,  without  a  violent  stretch  most  part  of  the  first  and  sixth  volumes  in 

of  words  :  no  Latin  scholar,  a.s  such,  would  M.  llaynouard"s  excellent  work. 

understiuKl  it,  except  by  conjecture.     On  [The  theory  of  M.  llaynouard,  especially 

the  other  hand,  most  of  the  words,  as  we  so  far  a.s  it   involves   the  existence   of  a 

learn  from  M.   R.,  are  Proveui;al  of  the  primitive    Romance  tongue,  akin   to  the 

twelfth  century.      The  ptvssage  has  been  Provencal,  itself  derived  from  Latin,  but 

often  printed,  and  sometimes  incorrectly,  spoken  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so,  in 

M.  Rocjucfort,  in  the  preface  to  his  Glos-  Spain  and  Italy  as  well  as  B'rance,  and  the 

saire  de  la  Langue  Romane,  ha.s  given  a  mother  of  the  Neo-Latin  languages,   hiid 

tracing   from   an   ancient   manuscript  of  been  oppo.sed  in  the  very  learned  Uistoii-e 

Nitard,  the  historian  of  the  ninth  century,  de  la  Formation  de  la  Langue  rran\;aise, 

to  whom  we  owe  this  important  record  of  by  M.  Ampere.  — 1847.] 

language.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that 

^  The  chief  difference  was  in  orthogra-  French  and  Italian  had  a  double  source, 

phy.    The  Northerns  wrote  Latin  words  barbaric  aa  ff.-ll  'm  Latin;  and  that  tlw 
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30.  Thus  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  if  not  before, 
France  had  acquired  a  language,  unquestionably  no-  p^^,,^ 
thing  else  than  a  corruption  of  Latin  (for  the  Celtic  cimens  of 
or  Teutonic  words  that  entered  into  it  were  by  no 
means   numerous,  and   did  not  mfluence  its   structure),  but 
become  so  distinct  from  its  parent,  thi-ough  modes  of  j^ronun- 
ciation  as  well  as  grammatical  changes,  that  it  requires  some 
degree  of  practice  to  trace  the  derivation  of  words  in  many 
instances.     It  might  be  expected  that  we  should  be  able  to 
adduce,  or  at  least  prove  to  have  existed,  a  series  of  monu- 
ments in  this  new  form  of  speech.     It  might  naturally  appear 
that  poetry,  the  voice  of  the  heart,  would  have  been  heard 
whei'cver   the  joys   and   sufferings,  the  hopes  and  cares,  of 
humanity,  wherever  the  countenance  of  nature  or  the  mannera 
of  social  life,  supplied  their  boundless  treasures  to  its  choice ; 
and  among  untutored  nations  it  has  been  rarely  silent.     Of  the 
existence  of  verse,  however,  in  this  early  period  of  the  new 
languages,  w^e  find  scarce  any  testimony,  a  doubtful  passage  in 
a  Latin  poem  of  the  ninth  century  excepted,'  till  we  come 
to  a  production  on  the  captivity  of  Boethius,  versified   Poem  oa 
chiefiy  from  passages  in  his  Consolation,  which  M.   i^o«ti""^- 
.  Raynouard,  though  somewhat  wishing  to  assign  a  higher  date, 
places  about  the  year  1000.     This  is  printed  by  him  from  a 
manuscript  formerly  in  the  famous  Abbey  of  Fleury,  or  St. 
Benoit-sur-Lorre,  and  now  in  the  PubUc  Library  of  Orleans. 

Northern  nations,  in  conquering  those  re-  sius  Radbert  ( oh.  865  ),  in  the  Life  of  St. 

gions,  brought  in  a  large  share  of  their  Adalhard,  Abbot  of  Corbie  (ob.  82G),  the 

own  language.     This  is  like  the  old  erro-  Romance  poets  are  called  upon  to  join  tUa 

neons  opinion,  that  the  Norman  Conquest  Latins  in  the  follo\ving  lines :  — 

infused  the  French  wliieh  we  now  find  in  "  Rustica  concelebret  Romana  Latinaqua 

our  own    tongue.      There   are   certainly  lingua, 

Teutonic    words     both    in    French    and  Saxo,  qui,  pari ter  plangens,  pro  carmin* 

Italian,  but  not  sufficient   to  affi«t   the  dioat ; 

proposition  that  these  languages  are  mere-  Vertite  hue  cuncti,  cecinit  quam  max]- 

ly  Latin  in  their  origin.     These  words,  in  mus  ille, 

many  instan-es,  express  what  Latin  could  Et   tumulum  facite,  et  tumulo  super- 
net:  thus  guerra  was  by  no  means  syno-  addite  carmen." 

nymous  with  helium.     Yet  even  Roque-  Raynouard,   Choix    des   Pcesies,   toI.   ii. 

fort  t;ilks  of  "un  jargon  compose  de  mots  p.  cxxxv.     These  lines  are  scarcely  intel- 

Tudesques  et  Remains,'"  DiscoursPrelimi-  ligible ;    but  the   quotation  from    Virgil, 

naire,  p.  19  ;   forgetting  which,  he  more  in    the  ninth  century',   perhaps  deserves 

justly  remarks  afterwards  on  the  oath  of  remark,  tliough  in  one  of  Charlemagne's 

Charles  the  Bald,  that  it  show.s  •'  Ui  langue  moiia.?teries  it  is  not  by  any  means  asto- 

Romane  est  entierement  coniposee  de  La-  nishing.      Nennius,   a   Welsh    monk,   as 

tin."     A  long  list  could  no  doubt  be  made  some   think,  of  the  same  age,   who  can 

of  French  and  Italian  words  that  cannot  hartUy  write  Latin  at  all,  has  quoted  an 

easily  be  traced  to  any  Latin  with  which  other  line :  — 

we  are  acquainted  ;   but  we  may  be  sur-  "  Purpurea  intexti  toUant  aulsea   Bri 

prised  that  it  is  not  still  longer.  tanni." 

>  In  a  Latin  eclotjue  quoted  by  Pa^cha-  Gale,  XV.  Scriptcnrts^  iii.  102. 
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It  is  a  fi'agment  of  250  lines,  written  in  stanzas  of  six,  seven 
or  a  greater  number  of  verses  of  ten  syllables,  sometimes  devi- 
ating to  eleven  or  twelve  ;  and  all  the  lines  in  each  stanza 
I'hyming  masculinely  with  each  other.  It  is  certainly  by  much 
the  earliest  specimen  of  French  verse  ;^  even  if  it  should  only 
belong,  as  Le  Boeuf  thought,  to  the  eleventh  century. 

31.  M.  Raynouard  has  ascerted,  what  will  hardly  bear  dis- 
Provencai  putc,  that  "there  has  never  been  composed  any 
grammar,  considerable  work  La  any  language  till  it  has  acquired 
determinate  forms  of  expressing  the  modifications  of  ideas 
according  to  time,  number,  and  person,"  or,  in  other  words,  the 
elements  of  grammar.^  But  whether  the  Provencal  or 
Romance  language  Avere  in  its  infancy  so  defective,  he  does 
not  say ;  nor  does  tlie  grammar  he  has  given  lead  us  lo  that 
inference.  This  grammar,  indeed,  is  necessarily  framed  in 
great  measure  out  of  more  recent  materials.  It  may  be  sus- 
pected, perhaps,  that  a  language  formed  by  mutilating  the 
words  of  another  could  not  for  many  ages  be  rich  or  flexible 
enough  for  the  variety  of  poetic  expression.  And  the  more 
ancient  forms  would  long  retain  their  prerogative  in  writing: 
or,  perhaps,  we  can  only  say,  that  the  absence  of  poetry  was 
the  effect  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  that  intellectual  barren- 
ness, more  characteristic  of  the  dark  ages  than  their  igno- 
rance. 

32.  In  Italy,  where  we  may  conceive  the  corruption  of 
Latin  re-  launjuase  to  liave  been  less  extensive,  and  where  the 
u^'riou"«  spoken  patois  had  never  acquired  a  distinctive  name 
in  Italy.  like  Hngua  Romana  in  France,  we  find  two  remark- 
able proofs,  as  they  seem,  that  Latin  was  not  wholly  unintel 

1  Raynouard,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5,  6 ;  and  pre-  This  is  evidently  derived  from  the  second 

fice,  p.  cxxvli.  decleiLsiou  in  Latin.    As  for  example:  — 

--Observations   pliilologifiues   et  gram-  sing.  Li  princes  est  venus,  et  a   este 

miticales  sur  le  Roman   du  llou  (lbi9),  "        sacrez  rois 

p.  2fi.     Tsvo  ancient  Pro  venial  grammai.3,  p^        ^i  evesque  et  li  plus  noble  baron 

one  by  IJaymoud  A  idal  in  the  twelfth  cen-  ^  ^^^^  assemble, 
tury,   are  in   existence.      The    langjuaije, 

therefi  re,  must  have  had  its  determinate  Thus,  also,  the  possessive  pronoun  is 

rules  before  that  time.  always   mes,    tes,  ses  {mens,  tuns,   s-ivs), 

M.  KaynouarJ  has  shown  with  a  pro-  in  the  nominative  singular  ;  mon.  /&», 
digality  of  evidence  the  regularity  of  son  (meum,  &c.),  in  the  oblique  regimen, 
the  French  or  Romance  language  in  the  It  has  been  through  ignorance  of  su-h 
twelfth  century,  and  its  retention  of  Latin  rules  that  the  old  French  poetry  has 
forms  in  ca.ses  where  it  had  not  been  sus-  seemed  capricious,  and  destitute  of  strict 
pected.  Thus  it  is  a  fundamental  rule,  grammar;  and,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  the 
th.it,  in  nouns  mavculine,  the  nominative  simplicity  and  extensiveness  of  M.  Ray- 
ends  in  s  in  the  singular,  but  wants  it  in  nouard's  discovery  entitle  it  to  the  appelljir 
the  plunil :  while  the  oblique  ca.ses  lo.se  it  tiou  of  beautiful.  [It  h;us,  however,  be«n 
in'tUe  buigular,  but  retain  it  in  the  plural,  since  shown  to  recjuire  some  limita.tiou.i 
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iigible  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and  Avhich,  therefore, 
modify  M.  Raynouai-d's  hypothesis  as  to  the  siniuUaneous 
origin  of  the  Romance  tongue.  The  one  is  a  popular  song  of 
the  sokliers,  on  their  march  to  rescue  the  em[)eror  Louis  II.,  in 
881,  from  tlie  violent  detention  in  which  he  had  been  placed 
by  the  Duke  of  Benevento ;  the  other,  a  similar  exhortation  to 
the  defenders  of  Modena  in  924,  when  that  city  was  in  danger 
of  siege  from  the  Hungarians.  Both  of  these  were  published 
by  Muratori  in  his  fortieth  dissertation  on  Italian  Antiquities ; 
and  both  have  been  borrowed  from  him  by  M.  Sismondi,  in 
his  Litterature  du  Midi.^  The  former  of  these  poems  is 
in  a  loose  trochaic  measure,  totally  destitute  of  regard  to  gram- 
mtitical  inflections.  Yet  some  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of 
Italian,  the  article  and  the  auxiliary  verb,  do  not  a]ipear.  The 
latter  is  in  accentual  iambics,  with  a  sort  of  monotonous  termi- 
nation in  the  nature  of  rhyme  ;  and  in  very  much  superior 
Latinity,  probably  the  work  of  an  ecclesiastic.^  It  is  dilHculfc 
to  account  for  either  of  these,  especially  the  former,  which  is 
merely  a  military  song,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Latin  language  was  not  grown  wholly  out  of  popular  use. 

33.  In  the  eleventh  century,  France  still  affords  us  but  few 
extant  writings.     Several,  indeed,  can  be  shown  to   j-rencUof 
have  once  existed.     The  Romance   language,  com-  eleventh 
prehending    the    two    divisions  of   Proven9al    and  *^^"  "'^* 
Northern  French,  by  this  time  distinctly  separate  from  each 
othei',  was  now,  say  the  authors  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la 
France,  employed  in  poetry,  romances,  translations,  and  ori- 
ginal works,  in  different  kinds  of  literature ;    sermons   were 
preached  in  it ;  and  the  code,  called  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem, 
was  drawn  up  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  in  1100.^      Some 
part  of  this  is  doubtful,  and  especially  the  age  of  these  laws 
Tliey  do  not  mention  those  of  William  the  Conqueroi',  record- 
ed  in    French   by  Ingulfus.      Doubts    have  been  cast  by  a 

1  Vol.  i.  pp.  23,  27.  "  C   XI,  qui  servas  armis  ista  msenia, 

-  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Muratori  Null  Jormire,  moueo,  sed  vigila." 

meaus  by  saying,  "Son  yersi  di    dodici  ^y,  j^  ^.^  .^^^^1^^^  ^^            observa- 

Billabe,    ma    computata    la    ra,^noae    de^  jj^^  „f   M^^toi-i   in   the  san!e   di.ssertiv 

tenipi,   vensono    ad  essere   uguali    a  ^h  ^^        ^^^^^    j^    .,^^    well-known    Unes   of 

endeea.sill.ib.;"  p.  5ol.       lie    could   not  the   Emperor  Adrian   to   his  soul,  -Ani' 

have     understood    the    metre,    which    i.s  ^^[.^    ^^^       blan.lula,"     which    could 

perfectly  r«|;ular,  and  even  hannon.ous,  ,        °^    schoolboy,    he    cannot    dis- 

on  the  condition  only  that  no  "ragione  ^^^^^   "  un'    esatta    norma    di    metro;" 

de'  temp,,"  except  such  as  accentual  pro-  ,^^j   therefore   Ukes  them   to  be  mewl/ 

nunciatiou  observes,   shall  be  demanded,  rhvthnii-al 

The  tirst-  two  lines  ^vill  servo  ad  a  speci-  ■' 

tuen :—  »  Vol.  TJi.  p.  107. 
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distinguished  living  ci'itic  on  the  age  of  tliis  French  code,  and 
upon  the  uuthenticity  of  the  History  of  Iiigulfus  itself ;  which 
he  coui-.eives,  upon  very  plausihle  grounds,  to  be  a  forgery  of 
Richard  Il.'s  time.  Tlie  language  of  the  laws,  indeed,  appears 
to  be  very  ancient,  but  not  pi'obably  distinguishable  at  this  day 
from  the  French  of  the  twelfth  century.^  It  may  be  said  in 
general,  that,  except  one  or  two  translations  from  books  of 
IScripture,  very  little  now  extant  has  been  clearly  referred  to 
au  earlier  period.^     Yet  we  may  suspect  that  the  language 


1  [The  French  laws  in  Ingulfus  are 
ascLTUiiueJ  to  be  a  translatioa  from  the 
Latin,  made  in  the  thirteenth  century.] 

2  Koijuefort,  Glossaire  de  la  Lanj;ue 
Romane,  p.  25,  and  Etat  de  la  I'ou.sie 
Fran^-aise,  pp.  42  and  206.  mentions  seve- 
ral reU^ous  works  in  the  lloyal  Library, 
and  aLso  a  metrical  romance  in  the  Bri- 
tish Mu.«eimi,  lately  publi-shed  in  Paris, 
on  the  fabulous  voyage  of  Charlemagne 
to  ConsUintinople.  [But  this  romance  is 
now  referred  by  its  editor,  SL  Michel, 
to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry I  and  the  translations  of  the  Books 
of  Kings,  mentioned  in  the  text,  are  so 
far  from  being  cleiirly  referable  to  an 
earlier  period,  that  their  editor,  M.  le 
Itoux  de  Lincy,  in  Documens  Inedits, 
1841,  though  wavering  a  little,  evident- 
ly inclines  to  place  them  about  the 
same  time.  In  fact,  we  are  not  able 
to  prove  s;itisfactorily  that  any  Norman 
French,  except  the  version  of  Boethius 
above  mentioned,  belongs  to  the  eleventh 
century.  Koqucfort  and  De  la  Kue  as- 
sumed too  much  as  to  this.  It  may 
be  mentioned  here,  that  M.  Michel 
distinguishes  six  dialects  of  Northern 
French  in  use  during  the  twelfth  century, 
spoken  and  written  in  Picardy,  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  the  Isle  of  France,  in  Bur- 
gundy and  some  central  provinces,  in 
Lori-aine,  and,  finally,  in  Poitou  and 
Anjou ;  the  last  of  which  had  a  tinge 
of  the  Langue  dOc.  Id.  Introduction, 
p.  59.  —  1847.]  liaynouard  has  collected 
a  few  fragments  in  Provencal.  But  I 
must  dissent  from  tliis  excellent  writer 
in  referring  the  famous  poem  of  the 
Vaudois,  La  Nobla  Leyczon,  to  the  year 
1100.  C'hoix  des  Poesies  des  Trouba- 
dours, vol.  ii.  p.  cxxxvii.  I  have  already 
observed,  that  the  two  lines  which  cont;iin 
what  he  calls  "•  la  date  de  Pan  1100  "  are  .so 
loosely  expressed  sls  to  include  the  whole 
ensuing  century  (Ilallam's  Middle  Ages, 
chap,  ix.);  and  I  am  now  convinced  that 
the  poem  is  not  much  older  than  1200. 
It  seems  probable  that  they  reckoned  1100 
years  on  a  loo.se  coniputjition,  not  from 
the  Christian  era,  but  from  tb ;  time  when 
the  piiosage  of  Scripture  to  which  these 


lines  allude  was  written.  The  aUusioa 
may  be  to  1  Pet.  i.  20.  But  it  is  clear, 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  com  position  of  tliis 
poem,  not  only  the  name  of  Vamlois 
had  been  imposed  on  those  sectaries,  but 
they  had  become  subject  to  persecution. 
We  know  nothing  of  this  till  near  the  end 
of  the  century.  This  poem  was  probably 
written  in  the  south  of  France,  and  car- 
ried afterwards  to  the  Alpine  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  from  which  it  was  brought  to 
Geneva  and  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  La  Nobla  LeyciMn  is  published 
at  length  by  Itiiynouard.  It  consists  of 
479  lines,  which  seem  to  be  rhythmical  or 
aberrant  Alexandrines ;  the  rhymes  un- 
certain in  number,  chietly  masculine. 
The  poem  censures  the  corruptions  of 
the  church,  but  contains  little  that  would 
be  considered  heretical  ;  which  agrees 
with  what  contemporary  historians  re- 
late of  the  original  Waldenses.  Any 
doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this 
poem  are  totally  unreasonable.  M.  Uay- 
nouard,  an  indisputably  competent  judge, 
observes,  "  Les  personnes  qui  I'exami- 
neront  avec  attention  jugeront  que  la 
manuscrit  i.'a  pas  ete  iuterpole."  P, 
cxUii. 

1  \rill  here  reprint,  more  accunitely 
than  before,  the  two  lines  supposed  to 
give  the   poem   the   date  of  1100 :  — 

"  Ben  ha  mil  et  cent  ancz  compli  entier©- 
ment. 
Que  fo  scripta  I'ora  car  sen   al  deri^r 
temps." 

Can  M.  Raynouard.  or  any  one  else, 
be  warranted  by  this  in  saying,  "L'j  'liUe 
lie  Van  IIW,  qu'on  lit  dans  ce  poeme, 
merite  toute  confiance  "  ? 

[  The  writings  ascribed  to  the  ancient 
AValdenses  have  lately  been  investigated 
with  considerable  acuteness  and  erudi- 
tion in  the  British  Mag:izine,  and  nie 
spuriousness  of  the  greater  part  seems 
demonstrated.  But  those  who  consider 
Leger  as  a  forger  do  not  appear  to  doubt 
the  authenticity  of  this  poem.  La  Nobla 
Leyczon,  though  they  entirely  iigree  with 
me  as  to  its  probable  date  nuar  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  — 1842.] 
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was  already  employed  in  poetry,  and  had  been  fjradually 
ramifying  itself  by  the  shoots  of  invention  and  sentiment ; 
since,  at  the  close  of  this  age,  and  in  the  next,  we  find  a  con- 
stellation of  gay  and  brilliant  versifiers,  the  Troubadours  of 
SoHfliern  France,  and  a  corresponding  class  to  the  north  of  the 
Loire. 

34.  These  early  poets  in  the  modern  languagi  s  ck'efly 
boiTowed  their  forms  of  versification  from  the  Latin,  jipfrg^^  „f 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  metrical  composition  in  modem 
that  language,  as  in  Greek,  was  an  arrangement  of  '*°!5"'''S'*- 
verses  corresponding  by  equal  or  equivalent  feet ;  all  syllables 
being  presumed  to  fall  under  a  known  division  of  long  and 
short,  the  former  passing  for  strictly  the  double  of  the  latter 
in  quantity  of  time.  By  this  law  of  pronunciation,  all  verse 
was  measured  ;  and  to  this  not  only  actors,  who  were  assisted 
by  an  accompaniment,  but  the  orators  also,  endeavoi'ed  to  con- 
form. But  the  accented,  or,  if  we  choose  rather  to  call  them 
so,  emphatic  syllables,  being  regulated  by  a  very  different 
though  uniform  law,  the  uninstructed  people,  especially  in  the 
decline  of  Latinity,  pronounced,  as  we  now  do,  with  little  or 
no  regard  to  the  metrical  quantity  of  syllables,  but  according 
to  their  accentual  differences.  And  this  gave  rise  to  the  popu- 
lar or  rhythmical  poetry  of  the  Lower  Empire;  traces  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  second  century,  and  even  much 
earlier,  but  of  which  we  have  abundant  proofs  after  the  age  of 
Constantine.^  All  metre,  as  Augustin  says,  was  rhythm,  but 
all  rhythm  was  not  metre.  In  rhythmical  verse,  neither  the 
quantity  of  syllables  (that  is,  the  time  allotted  to  each  by 
metrical  rule),  nor  even  in  some  degree  their  number,  was 
regarded,  so  long  as  a  cadence  was  retained  in  which  the  ear 
could  recognize  a  certain  approach  to  uniformity.  Much  popu- 
lar poetry,  both  religious  and  profane,  and  the  public  hymns 
of  the  church,  were  written  in  this  manner.  The  distinction  of 
long  and  short  syllables,  even  while  Latin  remained  a  living 
tongue,  was  lost  in  speech,  and  required  study  to  attain  it. 
The  accent  or  emphasis,  both  of  which  are  probably,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  connected  with  quantity  and  with  each  oAer,  sup- 
plied its  place  ;  the  accented  syllable  being,  perhaps,  generally 

1  The   well-knr>wn   lines   of  Adrian   to  pati  to  be  sounclea  as  an  iambic.     Tliey 

Flints,    and   hia    ri-ply,  ''  Ego   nolo    Flo-  are  not  the  earliest  instance  extant  of  dls- 

rui  esse,"  &c.,   are   accentual   trochaics,  regard  to  quantity  ;  for  Suetonius  quote* 

but  not  wholly  so ;  for  the  last  line,  "  Scy-  Bome  satirical  lines  on  Julius  t'cesar. 
ttii^as  pati  pruiuas,"   requires  the  word 
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lengthened  in  ordinary  speech :  though  this  is  not  the  sole 
cause  of  length ;  for  no  want  of  emphasis,  or  lowness  of  tone, 
can  render  a  syllable  of  many  letters  short.  Thus  we  find 
two  species  of  Latin  verse :  one  metrical,  which  Prudentius, 
Fortunatus,  and  others  aspired  to  write  ;  the  other  rhythmical, 
somewhat  licentious  in  number  of  syllables,  and  wholly  accent- 
ual in  its  pronunciation.  But  this  kind  was  founded  on  the 
former,  and  imitated  the  ancient  syllabic  arrangements.  Thus 
the  trochaic,  or  line  in  which  the  stress  falls  on  the  uneven 
syllables,  commonly  alternating  by  eight  and  seven,  a  very 
popular  metre  from  its  spirited  flow,  was  adopted  in  military 
songs,  such  as  that  already  mentioned  of  the  Italian  soldiers  in 
the  ninth  century.  It  was  also  common  in  religious  chants.  The 
line  of  eight  syllables,  or  dimeter  iambic,  in  which  the  cadence 
falls  on  the  even  places,  was  still  more  frequent  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal verse.  But  these  are  the  most  oi-dinary  forms  of  versifi- 
cation in  the  early  French  or  Provencal,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
languages.  The  line  of  eleven  syllables,  which  became  in 
time  still  more  usual  than  the  former,  is  nothing  else  than  the 
ancient  hendecasyllable,  from  which  the  French,  in  what  they 
call  masculine  rhymes,  and  ourselves  more  generally,  from  a 
still  greater  deficiency  of  final  vowels,  have  been  forced  to  re- 
trench the  last  syllable.  The  Alexandrine,  of  twelve  syllables, 
might  seem  to  be  the  trimeter  iambic  of  the  ancients.  But 
Sanchez  has  very  plausibly  referred  its  origin  to  a  form  more 
usual  in  the  dark  ages,  the  pentameter  ;  and  shown  it  in  some 
early  Spanish  poetry.^  The  Alexandrine,  in  the  Southern 
languages,  had  generally  a  feminine  termination ;  that  is,  in  a 
short  vowel :  thus  becoming  of  thu'teen  syllables,  the  stress 
falling  on  the  jjcnultimate,  as  is  the  usual  case  in  a  Latin  pen- 
tameter verse,  accentually  read  in  our  present  mode.  The 
variation  of  syllables  in  these  Alexandrines,  which  run  from 
twelve  to  fourteen,  is  accounted  for  by  the  similar  numerical 
variety  in  the  pentameter.^ 

1  Tlie  break  in  the  middle  of  the  Alex-  metres  which  the  Normans  used,  and 
endrine.  it  will  oc<;ur  to  every  competent  which  we  seem  to  have  borrowed  from 
juilse,  has  nothing  analogous  to  it  in  the  them,  were  plainly  copied  from  the  Latin 
trimeter  iambic,  but  exactly  corresponds  rhythmical  verses,  which,  in  the  declension 
to  the  invariable  law  of  the  pentameter.  of  that  langu:ige,  were  current  in  various 

2  Roquefort,  Kssai  sur  la  Poesie  Fran-  forms  among  those  who  either  did  not  un- 
caise  rlaos  le  12rae  et  13me  Siecles.  p.  60  ;  derstaml,  or  did  not  reg-ard,  the  true 
Galvani,  Osservazioni  suUa  Poesia  de'  quantity  of  syllables  ;  and  the  prai'tice  of 
Trovatori  (Modena,  1829) ;  Sanchez,  Poe-  rhyming  is  probably  to  be  deduced  from 
tian  Oastellanas  anteriores  al  lomo  Siglo,  the  same  original."  Rssay  on  the  Lan 
Tol.  i.  p.  122.  guage  and   Verciification  of   Chaucer,  p 

Tyrwhitt  had  already  observe'!    ''  The    51. 
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3a.  I  Lave  dwelt,  perliaps  tediously,  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause vague  notions  of  a  derivation  of  modern  metri-   origin  of 
cal  arrangements,   even  in  the  languao-es   of  Latin   rhyme  in 
origin,  from  the  Arabs  or  Scandinavians,  have  some- 
times gained  credit.     It  has  been  imagined,  also,  that  the  pe- 
culiar charactei'istic  of  the  new  poetry,  rhyme,  was  borrowed 
from  the  Saracens  of  Spain.^     But  the  Latin  language  al)ound3 
so  much  in  consonances,  that  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  write  't'ei'ses  in  it  well  know  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  them, 
as  much  as  an  ear  formed  on  classical  models  demands ;  and, 
as  this  jingle  is  certainly  pleasing  in  itself,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  less  fastidious  vulgar  should  adopt  it  in  their  rhythmi- 
cal songs.     It  has  been  j)roved  by  Muratori,  Gray,  and  Turn- 
er, beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  rhymed  Latin  verse 
was  in  use  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  century." 

36.  Thus,  about  the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  we  find  two 
dialects  of  the  same  language,  differing  by  that  time  provenfai 
not  inconsiderably  fi-ora  each  other,  —  the  Pi'oven^al  j'^^pij 
and  French ;  possessing  a  regular  grammar,  esta-  poetry. 
blished  forms  of  versification  (and  the  early  Troubadours  added 
several  to  those  borrowed  from  the  Latin •^),  and  a  flexibility 
which  gave  free  scope  to  the  graceful  turns  of  poetry.  Wil- 
liam, Duke  of  Guienne,  has  the  glory  of  leading  the  van  of 
surviving  Provencal  songsters.  lie  was  born  in  1070,  and 
may  probably  have  composed  some  of  his  little  poems  before 
lie  joined  the  crusaders  in  1096.  If  these  are  genuine^  and 
no  doubt  of  them  seems  to  be  entertained,  they  denote  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  previous  refinement  in  the  language.'*  We 
do  not,  I  believe,  meet  with  any  other  Troubadour  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  From  that  time  till  about 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth,  and  especially  before  the  fall  of  the 
house  of  Toulouse  in  1228,  they  were  numerous  almost  as  the 
gay  insects  of  spring.     Names  of  illustrious  birth  are  mingled 

1  Andres,  with  a  partiality  to  the  Sara-  Gray  has  gone  as  deeply  as  any  one  into 

S€ns  of  Spain,  whom,  by  a  sini^ular  as-  this  subject ;  and  though,  writing  at  what 

gumption,  he  tiikes  for  his  countrymen,  may  be  called  an  early  period  of  metrical 

manifested  in  almost  every  page,  does  not  criticism,  he  has  fallen  into  a  fiiiv .errors, 

fail  to  urge  this.     It  had  bet^n  said  long  and  been  too  easy  of  credence,  unanswer- 

before  by  Huet,  and  others  who  lived  be-  ably  proves  the   Latin   origin   of  rhyme, 

fore  these  subjects  had  been  thoroughly  Gray's  Works  by  Mathias,  vol.  ii.  pp.  30-*!. 

investigated.     Origiiie   e    Progres,so,    &c.,  ^  ggg  Haynouard,   Koquefort,  and  Gal- 

II.  194.     He  has  been  copied  by  Ginguene  vani  for  the  Provencal  and  French  metres, 

and  Sismondi.  which  are  very  complicated. 

■■*  Muratori,  Antichiti  Ttaliane,  Dissert.  ■•  Raynouard,    Choix    des    Po5sie.s    des 

10  ;    Turner,    in    Archa^ologia,    vol.  xiv.,  Troubadours,   vol.    ii. ;     Auguis,    Keeueii 

ftDil  Uist  of  England,  vol.  iv.  pp.  328,  653.  des  Ancieus  Poetos  Frant^uis,  vol.  i. 
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in  the  list  with  those  whom  genius  has  saved  from  obscurity. 
They  were  the  deliglit  of  a  hixurious  nobiUty,  the  pride  of 
Southern  France,  while  the  great  fiefs  of  Toulouse  and  Gui- 
enne  were  in  their  splendor.  Their  style  soon  extended  itself  to 
the  Northern  dialect.  Abelard  was  the  first  of  recorded  name 
who  taught  the  banks  of  the  Seine  to  resound  a  tale  of  love ; 
and  it  was  of  Eloise  that  he  sung.^  "You  composed,"  says 
tl)at  gifted  and  noble-spirited  woman  in  one  of  her  letters  to 
him,  "  many  verses  in  air^orous  measure,  so  sweet  both  in  their 
language  and  their  melody,  that  your  name  was  incessantly  in 
the  mouths  of  all ;  and  even  the  most  illiterate  could  not  be 
forgetful  of  you.  This  it  was  chiefly  that  made  women  ad- 
mire you ;  and,  as  most  of  these  songs  Avere  on  me  and  my 
love,  they  made  me  known  in  many  countries,  and  caused 
many  women  to  envy  me.  Every  tongue  spoke  of  your  Eloise ; 
every  street,  every  house,  resounded  ^vith  my  name."^  These 
poems  of  Abelard  are  lost ;  but,  in  the  Norman  or  Northern 
French  language,  we  have  an  immense  number  of  poets  be- 
longing to  the  twelfth  and  the  two  following  centuries.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  are  known  by  name  in  the  twelfth 
alone,  and  above  two  hundred  in  the  thirteenth.^     Thibault, 

1  Bouterwek,  on  the  authority  of  La  any  pleasure  in  reading,  which  had  been 
Bavaillere,  seems  to  doubt  whether  these  produced  in  Europe  for  600  years,  uince 
poems  of  Abelard  were  in  Froncli  or  Latin,  the  tJonsoIatitm  of  jioetliius.  But  I  do  not 
Gescli.  der  Franzosischen  I'oesie,  p.  18.  press  my  negative  judgment.  We  may  at 
I  believe  this  would  be  thought  quite  least  say,  that  the  writers  of  the  dark  ages, 
paradoxical  by  any  critic  at  present.  if  they  liave   left  any  thing  intrinsically 

2  "  Duo  autem,  fateor,  tibi  specialiter  very  good,  have  been  ill  treated  by  the 
inerant,  quibus  feminarum  quarunilibet  learned,  who  have  failed  to  extract  it. 
animos  stiitim  alUcere  poteras,  dictandi  Pope,  it  may  be  here  observed,  has  done 
videlicet  et  cantandi  gratia ;  qute  caeturos  gi-eat  injustice  to  Eloisa  in  his  unrivalled 
minime  philosophos  assecutos  esse  novi-  Epistle,  by  putting  the  sentiments  of  a 
mus.  Quibus  quidem  quasi  ludo  quodam  coarse  and  abandoned  woman  into  her 
laborem  exercitii  recreans  philosophici  mouth.  Her  refusal  to  marry  Abelard 
pleraque  amatorio  metro  vel  rithmo  com-  arose,  not  from  an  abstract  predilection  for 
posita  rehquisti  carmina,  quje  prae  niniii  the  name  of  mistress  above  that  of  wife, 
Buavitate  tarn  dictaminis  quam  cantPis  but  from  her  disinterested  affection,  which 
sapius  frequentata  tuum  in  ore  omnium  would  not  deprive  him  of  the  prospect  of 
nomen  incessauter  tenebant,  ut  etiam  ecclesiastical  dignities  to  which  his  genius 
illiteratos  melodise  dulcedo  tui  non  sine-  and  renown  might  lead  him.  She  judged 
ret  unmemores  esse.  Atque  hinc  maxims  very  unwisely,  as  it  turned  out,  but  from 
in  amorem  tui  feminre  suspirabant.  Et  an  unbounded  generosity  of  character, 
sum  horum  pars  maxima  carminum  nos-  He  was,  in  fact,  unworthy  of  her  aflfec- 
tros  dDcantaret  amores,  multis  me  regie-  tion,  which  she  expresses  in  the  tenderest 
nibus  brevi  tempore  nunciavit,  et  mul-  language.  "  Deum  testem  invoco,  si  me 
tarum  in  me  feminarum  accendit  invi-  Augustus  universo  prsesidens  mundo  ma- 
fliam."  And  in  another  place :"  Frequent!  trimonii  honore  dignaretur,  totumque 
rarmine  tuani  in  ore  omnium  Heloissam  mihi  orbem  confirmaret  in  perpetuum 
ponebas :  me  platas  omnes,  me  domus  sin-  praesidendum,  charius  mihi  et  dignius 
pulae  resonabant."  EpLst.  Ab»lardi  et  videretur  tua  dici  meretrix  quam  illiug 
Heloissffi.     These  epistles  of  Abelard  and  imperatrix." 

Eloisa,  especially  those  of  the  latter,  are,  ^  Auguis,  Discours  Preliminaire,  p.  2 ; 
•8  far  as  I  know,  the  first  book  that  gives    Roquefort,  EUit  de  la  Poesie  Framjaise  aux 
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King  of  Navarre  and  Count  of  Champagne,  about  the  middle 
of  the  next,  is  accounted  by  some  the  best,  as  well  as  noblest, 
of  French  poets ;  but  the  spirited  and  satirical  Rutebouf 
might  contest  the  preference. 

87.  In  this  French  and  Provencal  poetry,  if  we  come  to 
the  consideration  of  it  historically,  descending  from  an  earlier 
period,  we  are  at  once  struck  by  the  vast  preponderance  of 
amorous  ditties.  The  Greek  and  Roman  Muses,  especially 
the  latter,  seem  frigid  as  their  own  fountain  in  comparison. 
Satires  on  the  great,  and  especially  on  the  clergy,  exhortations 
to  the  crusade,  and  religious  odes,  are  intermingled  in  the 
productions  of  the  Troubadours ;  but  love  is  the  prevailing 
theme.  This  tone  they  could  hardly  have  borrowed  from  the 
rhythmical  Latin  verses,  of  which  all  that  remain  are  without 
passion  or  energy.  They  could  as  little  have  been  indebted 
to  their  predecessors  for  a  peculiar  gracefulness,  an  indescriba- 
ble charm  of  gayety  and  ease,  which  many  of  their  lighter 
poems  display.  This  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  polish  of 
chivalrous  manners,  and  to  the  influence  of  feminine  delicacy 
on  public  taste.  The  well-known  dialogue,  for  example,  of 
Horace  and  Lydia,  is  justly  pi'aised :  nothing  extant  of  this 
amoebean  character,  from  Greece  or  Rome,  is  nearly  so  good. 
But  such  alternate  stanzas,  between  speakers  of  different 
sexes,  are  very  common  in  the  early  French  poets ;  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  some  quite  equal  to  Horace  in  grace  and 
spirit.  They  had  even  a  generic  name,  tensons,  "  contentions  ; " 
that  is,  dialogues  of  lively  repartee,  such  as  we  are  surprised 
to  find  in  the  twelfth  century,  —  an  age  accounted  by  many 
almost  barbarous.  None  of  these  are  prettier  than  what  are 
called  pasfourelles,  in  which  the  poet  is  feigned  to  meet  a  shep- 
herdess, whose  love  he  solicits,  and  by  Avhom  he  is  repelled 
(not  always  finally)   in  alternate  stanzas.^      Some  of  lliese 

12ine  et  13me   Siecles ;  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  an  ancient  prototype  in  the  twentj'-s<  venth 

France,  xvi.  239.  pastoral  of  Theocritus,  which  Drytli  n  li;ia 

[It  ought  to  have  been  observed,  that  translated  with  no  diminution  of  its  free- 
comparatively  few  of  the  poets  of  the  dom.  Some  of  the  Pivstourelles  are  also 
twelfth  century  are  extant:  most  of  them  rather  licentious  ;  but  that  is  not  tlie  case 
are  Anglo-Norman.  At  le;\st  ten  times  as  with  the  greater  part.  M.  Ilaynouard,  in 
much  French  verse  of  the  thirteeuth  has  an  article  of  the  Journal  des  Siivaiis  for 
been  preserved.  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  1S24,  p.  G13,  remarks  the  superior  decency 
p.  2-39.  "  r'otre  prose  et  notre  poesie  Fran-  of  the  Southern  poets,  scarcely  four  or  fivo 
<;aise  existii'snt  avant  1200.  mais  c'est  au  transgressing  in  that  respect ;  while  many 
treiideme  P.icle  qu'eUes  comraencferent  i  of  the  fabliaux  in  the  collections  of  Bar- 
preadre  ur.  caractere  national."  Id.  p.  bazan  and  Mcon  are  of  the  most  coarse 
<54  — 1847.]  and  stupid  ribaldry,  and  such  that  even 

1  Ib^aa  have,  as  Qalvj»"'  has  observed,  the  object  of  exhibiting  ancient  mannon 
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may  be  read  in  Roquefort,  Etat  de  la  Poesie  Francaise  dans 
le  12nie  ct  ]3me  Siecles ;  others  in  llaynouard,  Clioix  dea 
Poesies  des  Ti-oubadours ;  in  Auguis,  Recueil  des  Anciena 
Poetes  Franfais ;  or  in  Galvani,  Osservazioni  suUa  Poesia  de' 
Trovatori. 

38.  In  all  these  light  compositions  which  gallantry  or  gayety 
inspired,  we  perceive  the  characteristic  excellences  of  French 
poetry,  as  distinctly  as  in  the  best  vaudeville  of  the  ago  of 
liOuis  XV,  We  can  really  sometimes  find  little  ditference, 
except  an  obsoleteness  of  language,  which  gives  them  a  kind 
of  poignancy ;  and  this  style,  as  I  have  observed,  seems  to 
have  been  quite  origuial  in  France,  though  it  was  imitated 
by  other  nations.'  The  French  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  wjis 
defici  mt  in  strength  and  ardor.  It  was  also  too  much  tilled 
with  monotonous  commonplaces  ;  among  which  the  tedious 
descriptions  of  spring,  and  the  everlasting  nightingale,  are 
eminently  to  be  reckoned.  These,  perhaps,  are  less  frequent 
in  the  early  poems,  most  of  which  are  short,  than  they  became 
in  the  prolix  expansion  adopted  by  the  allegorical  school  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  They  prevail,  as  is  well  known,  in 
Chaucer,  Dunbar,  and  several  other  of  our  own  poets. 

3D.  The  metrical  romances,  far  from  common  in  Provencal,''' 
Metrical  but  forming  a  large  portion  of  what  was  written  in 
tt^veiok*  the  Northern  dialect,  though  occasionally  picturesque, 
toe  Dane,  graceful,  or  animated,  are  seldom  free  from  tedious 
or  prosaic  details.  The  earliest  of  these  extant  seems  to  be 
that  of  Havelok  the  Dane,  of  which  an  abridgment  was  made 

and    language   scarcely  warranted    their  the  envo),  or  tennination  of  a  poem,  by 

publication  in  so  large  a  number.  an  address  to  the  poem  itself  or  the  reader, 

[A  good  many  Pastourelles,  but  all  vari-  are  said  to  be  of  Arabian  orii^in.     In  a.s- 

atioiLS  of  the  same  subject,  are  published  suming  tliat  rhyme  was  introduced  by  the 

by  M.  Michel,  in  his  Theatre  Fran(;ais  au  same  channel,  these  writers  are  probably 

Moyen  Age,  p.  31.     These  are  in  Northern  mistaken.      I5ut  I  have  seen  too  little  of 

dialects,  and  may  be  referred  t<i  the  twelfth  Oriental,  and  especially  of  Ilispauo-Sara- 

and  thirteenth  centuries.     Kobin  and  Ma-  cenic  poetrj',  to  form  .any  opinion  how  fir 

rion  are  always  the  shepherd  or  peasant  the  more  essential  characteristics  of  Pro- 

and  his  rustic  love :  and  a  knight  always  ven(;al  verse  may  have  been  derived  from 

interferes,  mth  or  without  success,  to  se-  it.      One  seems  to  find  more  of  Oriental 

duce  or  outrage  Marion.    We  h.ave  nothing  hyperbole  in  the  Castilian  poetry, 

corresponding    to    these    in    England.  —  ^  It  has  been  denied  that  there  are  any 

1847.]  metrical  romances  in  Proven^;al ;  but  one 

called   the    Philomeua,   on   the  fabulous 

'  AndrflP,  as  usual  with  him,  whose  pre-  history  of  Charlemagne,  is  written  af^'i 
judices  are  all  that  way,  derives  the  Pro-  1173,  "though  not  much  later  than  12(X). 
ven(;al  style  of  poetry  from  the  Ar.ibians ;  Journal  des  Savaus,  1824.  [The  Philome- 
and  this  has  been  couiiten;inced.  in  some  na  Is  in  prose  ;  but  it  has  been  pointed  out 
measure,  by  Gingucne  and  Sismondi.  to  me,  that  four  metrical  romances  in  Pro- 
Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Trouba-  veni^al  have  been  brought  to  light  by  l{3 
dours,  their  tensmis.  or  contentions,  and  nou.ard  and  others.  — 1842.) 
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by  Geoffrey  Gaimar,  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  story  is  certainly  a  popular  legend  from  the  Danish  pai-t 
of  England,  which  the  French  versifier  has  called,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  romances,  "  a  Breton  lay."  If  this  word 
meant  any  thing  more  than  relating  to  Britain,  it  is  a  plain 
falseliood ;  and,  upon  either  hypothesis,  it  may  lead  us  to 
doubt,  as  many  other  reasons  may  also,  what  has  been  so 
much  asserted  of  late  years,  as  to  the  Armorican  origin  of 
romantic  fictions  ;  since  the  word  "  Breton,"  which  some  critics 
refer  to  Armorica,  is  here  applied  to  a  story  of  mere  English 
birth.^  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  from  the  absurd 
introduction  of  Arthur's  name  in  this  romance  of  Havelok, 
that  it  was  written  after  the  publication  of  the  splendid  fables 
of  Geoffrey.^ 


1  The  Recherches  sur  les  Bard^s »} '  4rmo- 
rique,  by  that  respectable  veteran  M.  de 
la  Kue,  are  very  unsatisfactory.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Bretons  have  so  much 
as  a  national  tradition  of  any  romantic 
poetry,  nor  any  writings  in  their  language 
older  than  1450.  The  authority  of  Warton, 
Leyden,  KUis,  Turner,  and  Price,  has  ren- 
dered this  hypothesis  of  early  Armorican 
romance  popular  ;  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  so  ba-seliss  a  fabric  will  endure  much 
longer.  Is  it  credible  that  tales  of  aristo- 
cratic splendor  and  courtesy  sprung  up  in 
BO  poor  and  uncivilized  a  country  as  I're- 
tague?  Traditional  stories  they  might,  no 
doubt,  posse.^s,  and  some  of  these  may  be 
found  in  the  Lais  de  Marie  and  other 
early  poems ;  but  not  romances  of  chival- 
ry. 1  do  not  recollect,  though  speaking 
without  confidence,  that  any  proof  has 
been  given  of  Armorican  traditions  about 
Arthur  earlier  than  the  history  of  Geoffrey  ; 
for  it  seems  too  much  to  interpret  the  word 
BriUmes  of  them  rather  than  of  the  \\'elsh. 
Wr.  Turner,  I  obsei^e,  without  absolutely 
recanting,, has  mu'h  receded  from  his  opin- 
ion rf  an  Armorican  original  for  tieollrey 
of  Monmouth. 

[It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  the  story 
of  Arthur,  as  a  Welsh  prince  and  con- 
queror, should  ^-»ve  originated  in  Brittany, 
which  may  have  preserved  some  connec- 
tion with  Cornwall,  but  none,  as  far  as  we 
Itnow,  with  Wales.  The  Armoricans,  at 
least,  had  no  motive  for  inventing  magnifi- 
cent fables  ii:  order  to  swell  the  glory  of 
8  diffi'rcnt  though  cognate  people.  Mr. 
Wright  conceives  that  Arthur  was  a  my- 
thic personage  in  Brittjiny.  whose  legend 
was  confouniied  by  Geoffrey  with  real 
history.  But  this  wholly  annihilates  the 
historical  basis,  and  requires  us  not  only 
to  reject  Nennius  as  a  spurious  or  interpo- 
Uted  >vriter.  which  is  Mr.  Wright's  hypo- 


thesis, but  to  consider  all  the  Welsh  poems 
which  contain  allusions  to  Arthur  as  pos- 
terior to  the  time  of  Geoffrey.  "  The 
legends  of  the  British  kings,"  he  says, 
"appear  to  have  been  brought  over  from 
Bretagne,  and  not  to  have  had  their  origin 
among  the  Welsh.  Although  we  begin 
to  observe  traces  of  the  legends  relating  to 
Arthur  and  Merlin  before  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth wrote,  yet  even  the  Welsh  of  that 
time  apjiear  to  have  rejected  his  narrative 
as  fabulous."  Biogr.  Britann.  Litteniire, 
vol.  ii.  p.  145.  If  we  can  depend  at  aU  on 
the  stories  of  the  Mabiuogion,  which  a  la- 
dy has  so  honorably  brought  before  the 
Knglish  public,  the  traditional  legends  con- 
cerning Arthur  prevailed  in  ^Vales  in  an 
earlier  age  than  that  of  Geoffrey ;  and 
perhaps  William  of  Malmesbury  alluded 
to  them  rather  than  to  the  recent  forgery, 
in  the  words,  "  Ilic  est  Arthurus  de  quo 
Britonuni  nugw  hodieqiie  delirant ;  dignus 
plane,  quem  non  fallaces  somniarent  fabu- 
la;,  sed  veraces  pra?dicarent  historiaj, 
quippe  qui  labantem  patriam  diu  susti- 
nuerit,  infractosque  civium  mentcs  ad 
bellum  acuerit."  De  Gestis  Keg.  Angl., 
1.  1  Arthur's  victory  at  Mount  Badon  in 
516,  and  his  death  in  5-37,  are  mentioned 
in  the  Annales  Cambria;,  prepared  by  the 
late  Mr.  Petrie  for  publication  ;  a  brief 
chronicle,  which  seems,  in  part  at  least, 
considerably  older  than  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry, if  not  almost  contemporary.  — 1847.] 

2  The  romance  of  llavelok  was  printed 
by  Sir  Frederick  Madden  in  1829,  but  not 
for  sale,  llis  Introduction  is  of  conside- 
rable value.  The  story  of  llavelok  ia 
that  of  Ounin  and  Argentile,  in  Warner's 
Albion's  England,  upon  which  Ma.son 
founded  a  dnuna.  Sir  F.  Madden  refera 
the  English  translation  to  some  time  be- 
tween 1270  and  1290.  The  manuscript  i> 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.    The  French  ort 
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40.  Two  more  celebrated  poems  are  by  Wace,  a  native  of 
Diffusion  Jersey  :  one,  a  free  version  of  the  history  lately  pub- 
«f  French  lished  by  Gooffrey  of  Monmouth  ;  the  other,  a  nar- 
anguage.  j.j^|^jyg  ^f  ^jjg  Battle  of  Hastings,  and  Conquest  of 
England.  Many  other  romances  followed.  Much  has  been 
dis])uted  for  some  years  concerning  these,  as  well  as  the  lays 
and  fabliaux  of  the  Northern  trouveurs.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
observe,  that  they  afforded  a  copious  source  of  amusement  and 
interest  to  those  who  read  or  listened  as  for  as  the  French 
language  was  diffused  ;  and  this  was  far  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  France.  Not  only  was  it  the  common  spoken  tongue 
of  what  is  called  the  court,  or  generally  of  the  superior  ranks, 
in  England,  but  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  at  least  throughout 
the  thirteenth  century.  Brunetto  Latini  wrote  his  philosophi- 
cal compilation,  called  Le  Tresor,  in  French,  "  because,"  as 
he  says,  "  the  language  was  more  agreeable  and  usual  than 
any  other."  Italian,  in  fact,  was  hardly  employed  in  prose  at 
that  time.  But,  for  those  whose  education  had  not  gone  so 
far,  the  romances  and  tales  of  France  began  to  be  rendered 
into  German  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
as  they  were  long  afterwards  into  English ;  becoming  the  basia 
of  those  popular  songs  which  illustrate  the  period  of  the 
Swabian  emperors,  the  great  house  of  Hohenstauffen,  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  Henry  VI.,  and  Frederic  II. 

41.  The  poets  of  Germany,  during  this  period  of  extraordi- 
German  nary  fertility  in  versification,  were  not  less  numerous 
Swabfan^  than  those  of  France  and  Provence.^  From  Henry 
period.  of  Vcldck  to  the  last  of  the  lyric  poets,  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  not  less  than  two  hundred 
are  known  by  name.  A  collection  made  in  that  age  by  Rudi- 
ger  von  Manasse  of  Zurich  contains  the  productions  of  one 


ginal  has  since  been  reprinted  in  France,  Latin  poetry,  though  some  of  it  apparent- 

a-s  I  learn  from  Brunei's  Supplement  au  ly  derived  from  old  lays  of  the  Ilunnish  or 

Manuel  du  liibruii-e.      HotU  this  and   its  Burgundian  age.     In  the  beginning  of  the 

abridgment,   by  Geoffrey  Gaimar,  are  in  twelfth  century,  the  vernacular  poetry  re- 

the  British  Museum.  vived  in  a  number  of  chivahic  stories,  of 

•  Bout<?rwek,  p.  95.     [Gervinus,  in  his  which  Alexander  and  Charlemagne  were 

Poetische   Litteratur  der  Deutsohen,  has  generally    the    heroes.     The    Kranconian 

gone    more    fully    than    his    predecessor  emperors  did  not  encourage  letters ;  but, 

Bouterwek   into   the   history    of  German  under  the  Swabi.an  line,  poetry  eminently 

mediaeval  poetry,  which  was  more  abun-  flourished.     Several  epics  besides  the  Xibe- 

dant,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  country,  lungen  Lied  belong  to  the  latter  ptrt  of 

Ottfried,   about  883,   turned   the  Gospels  the  twelfth  century  or  beginning  of  tha 

Into  German  verse:   we  here  find  rhyme  next,  and  are  much  .superior  in  spirit  and 

Instead   of  the  ancient  alliteration.     But  character  to    any  thing  that  followed.^ 

In  the  next  two  centuries  we  have  chiefly  1853.] 
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liiiiuli'cd  iiiul  forty;  aiul  modern  editors  have  mucli  enlarfrcd 
the  list.'  Henry  of  VeUlek  is  placed  by  Eichhorn  about  1 170, 
juid  by  Bouterwek  twenty  years  later:  so  that,  at  the  utmost, 
we  cannot  reckon  the  period  of  their  duration  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half.  But  the  great  difference  })ercepti- 
ble  between  the  poetry  of  Henry  and  that  of  the  old  Ger- 
man songs  proves  him  not  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  the 
Swabian  school :  he  is  as  polished  in  language  and  versifica- 
tion as  any  of  his  successors ;  and,  though  a  Northern,  he 
wi-ote  in  the  dialect  of  the  house  of  Hohenstauffen.  AVollVaui 
von  Eschenbach,  in  the  first  years  of  the  next  century,  is 
perhaps  the  most  eminent  name  of  the  Minnesingers,  as  the 
Jyric  poets  were  denominated ;  and  is  also  the  translator  of 
several  romances.  The  golden  age  of  German  poetry  was 
before  the  fall  of  the  Swabian  dynasty,  at  the  death  of  Conrad 
IV.  m  1254.  Love,  as  the  word  denotes,  was  the  peculiar 
theme  of  the  Minnesingers ;  but  it  was  chiefly  from  the 
northern  or  southern  dialects  of  France,  especially  the  lat- 
ter, that  they  borrowed  their  amorous  strains.-  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  we  find  less  of  feeling  and  in- 
vention, but  a  more  didactic  and  moral  tone,  sometimes  veiled 
in  JEsopic  fables,  sometimes  openly  satirical.  Conrad  of 
Wiirtzburg  is  the  chief  of  the  later  school ;  but  he  had  to 
lament  the  decline  of  taste  and  manners  in  his  own  age. 

42.  No  poeti-y,  however,  of  the  Swabian  period,  is  so  na- 
tional as  the  epic  romances,  which  drew  their  subjects  from 


1  Bouterwek,  p.  93.  Thia  collection  true  that  no  other  would  suit  our  moJem 
'Tas  published  in  1758  by  liodnier.  ta^te. 

2  Herder,  Zerstreute  Blatter,  vol.  v.  p.  A  species  of  love-song,  peculiar,  accord- 
206;  Eichhorn,  A llg.  Geschiclite  der  Cul-  ing  to  Weber  (p.  9),  to  the  Minnesingers, 
tur,  vol.  i.  p.  226  ;  Ileinsius.  Teut,  oder  are  called  Watchmen's  Songs.  These  con- 
Lehrbuch  der  Deutschen  SprachwLssen-  sist  in  a  dialogue  between  a  lover  and  the 
Bchaft,  vol.  iv.  pp  32-80;  Weber's  Illus-  sentinel  who  guards  his  mistress.  Tha 
trations  of  Northern  Antiquities,  1814.  latter  is  persuailed  to  imitate  "  Sir  I'anila- 
This  woi-k  contains  the  earliest  analysis,  I  ras  of  Troy  ;  "  but.  when  morning  breaks, 
believe,  of  the  Nibelungen  Lied.  But,  summons  the  lover  to  quit  his  lady,  who, 
above  all,  I  have  been  indebted  to  the  in  her  turn,  maintains  th'-tt  "  it  is  the 
excellent  account  of  Gorman  poetry  by  nightingale,  and  not  tlie  lark,"  with  al- 
Bouterwek,   in   the  ninth  volvune  of  his  most  the  pertinacity  of  .luliet. 

great   work,   the   History   of  Poetry   and        Mr.   Taylor  remarks  that   the   German 

Eloquence  since  the  Thirteenth  Century,  poets  do  not  go  so  far  in  their  idolatry  of 

In  this  volume,  the  mediaeval  poetry  of  the  fair  as  tlie   Provencals,  p.  127.     I  do 

Germany   occupies  nearly   four   hundred  not  concur  altogether  in  his  reasons  ;  but, 

closely  printed  pages.     I  have  since  met  es   the   Minnesingers    imitated    the    Pro- 

with  a  pleasing  little  volume  on  the   Lays  veneals,  this  deviation  is  remarkable.     I 

of  the  Minnesingers,  by  Mr.  Edgar  Tay-  should  rather  ;uscrihe  it  to  the  hyperbolical 

lor      Tt  contains  an  account  of  the  chief  tone   which    the   Troubadours    had    bor- 

of  those  poets,  with  translations,  perhaps  rowed  from  tlie  Anibians,  or  to  the  sua 

in  too  moduru  a  style ;  though  It  may  be  ceptibiiity  ol'  their  temperameat. 
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the  highest  antiquity,  if  they  did  not  even  adopt  the  language 
of  primeval  bards,  which  perhaps,  though  it  lias  been  sur- 
mised, is  not  compatible  with  their  style.  In  the  two  most 
celebrated  productions  of  tliis  kind,  the  Helden  Buch,  or  Book 
of  Hctocs,  and  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  the  Lay  of  the  Nibelun- 
gen,  a  fabulous  people,  we  find  the  recollections  of  an  heroic 
age,  ^>  herein  the  names  of  Attila  and  Theodoric  stand  out  aa 
witnesses  of  traditional  history,  clouded  by  error  and  colored 
by  fancy.  The  Nibelungen  Lied,  in  its  present  form,  is  by  an 
nncertaiu  author,  perhaps  about  the  year  1200  ;  ^  but  it  comes, 


1  Weber  says,  "  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  romance  itself  is  of  very 
Ui;4h  anticjuity,  —  at  least  of  the  eleventh 
century  ;  though  certainly  the  present 
copy  has  been  considerably  modernized." 
Illustrations  of  Northern  llomauces,  p. 
20.  But  liouterwek  does  not  seem  to 
think  it  of  so  ancient  a  date ;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  commonly  referred  to  about  the 
year  1200.  Schlegel  ascribes  it  to  Henry 
von  Offerdingen.     Ileinsius,  iv.  52. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  "  bar- 
bara  et  antiquissinia  carmina,"  which 
-according  to  Eginhard  —  t!harlemagne 
caused  to  be  reduced  to  writing,  were  no 
other  tiian  the  legends  of  the  Kibelungea 
Lied,  and  similar  traditions  of  the  Gothic 
and  Burgundiiin  time.  Weber,  p.  6.  I 
will  here  mention  a  curious  Latin  epic 
poem  on  the  wars  of  Attila,  published  by 
Fischer  in  1780.  He  conceives  it  to  be  of 
the  sixth  century  ;  but  others  have  re- 
ferred it  to  the  eighth.  [Raynouard 
(Journal  des  Savans,  August,  1833)  places 
it  in  the  tenth  ;  and  my  friend,  the  lion, 
and  Uev.  AV.  Herbert,  in  the  notes  to  liis 
poem  on  Attila  (1S37),  a  production  dis- 
playing an  union  of  Hcuteness  and  erudi- 
tion with  great  poetical  talents,  has, 
probably  with  no  knowledge  of  Ray- 
nouard's  judgment,  come  to  the  same 
determination,  from  the  mention  of  Ice- 
land, under  the  name  of  Thile,  which  was 
not  discovered  till  861.  "  The  poem  re- 
Bemblcs  in  style  and  substance  the  later 
Scandinavian  sagas,  and  it  is  probably  a 
Latin  version  of  some  such  prose  narrative  ; 
find  the  spelling  of  Thule,  Thile,  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Scandinavia^) 
orthngnphv  Thyle.  At  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  the  Scandinavians,  who 
were  pieviously  illiterate,  began  to  study 
in  Italy ;  and  the  discovery  of  Iceland 
would  have  tran.spired  through  them.  It 
is  probable  that  this  may  be  the  earliest 
■work  in  which  the  name  Thule  has  been 
applied  to  Iceland,  and  it  is  most  likely 
B  production  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
MS.  is  said  to  be  of  the  thirteenth."  It 
appears,  however,  by  M.  lUiynouard's  ar- 


ticle, that  the  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris  contidns  a  dedication  to  an  arch- 
bishop of  Rome  near  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century  ;  which,  iu  the  absence  of  any 
presumption  to  the  contrary,  may  pass 
for  the  date  of  the  poem.  — 1842.]  The 
heroes  are  Franks ;  but  the  whole  is  fa- 
bulous, except  the  name  of  Attila  and  his 
Huns.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  has 
any  connection  with  a  history  of  Attila  by 
a  writer  named  Casola,  existing  in  manu- 
script at  Modena,  and  being  probably  a 
translation  in  prose  from  Latin  into  Pro- 
vencal. A  translation  of  tliis  la.st  into 
Italian  was  pubUshed  by  Ros.si  at  Ferr.ara 
in  1568  :  it  is  a  very  scarce  book  ;  but  I 
have  seen  two  copies  of  it.  Weber's  Illus- 
trations, p.  23  ;  Kichhorn,  Allg.  Gesclj.,  ii. 
178  ;  Galvani,  Osservazioni  sulla  Poesia 
de'  Trovatori,  p.  16. 

The  Nibelungen  Lied  seems  to  have  been 
less  popular  in  the  middle  ages  than  other 
romances  ;  evidently  because  it  relates  to 
a  different  state  of  manners.  Bouterwek, 
p.  141.  Ileinsius  observes  that  we  must 
consider  this  poem  as  the  most  valuable 
record  of  German  antiquity  ;  Iiut  that  to 
overrate  its  merit,  a.s  some  have  been  in- 
clined to  do,  can  be  of  no  advantage.  [The 
Nibelungen  Lied  is  placed  by  (jervinus 
about  1210.  It  was  not  liked  by  the  cler- 
gy, doubtless  on  account  of  its  heathenish 
character ;  nor  by  the  courtly  poets,  who 
thought  it  too  rude  ;  and  in  fact  the  style 
i.s  much  behind  that  of  the  age.  The 
sources  of  this  poem  are  unknown :  that 
the  author  had  tratlitional  legends,  and 
probably  lays,  to  guide  him,  will,  of  course 
hardly  be  doubted.  Little  more  than  » 
few  great  names  —  Attila,  Theodoric,  Guu- 
ther  —  belong  to  real  history  ;  but  the 
whole  complexion  of  the  poem  is  so  dif 
ferent  from  that  of  the  twelfth  century, 
that  we  must  bcheve  the  poet  to  have  im- 
bued himself  by  some  such  means  with 
the  spirit  of  times  long  past.  No  dispa^ 
ngcment,  but  the  reverse,  to  the  genius  of 
him,  who  in  these  respects,  as  well  as  in 
his  animated  and  picturesque  language, 
so  powerfully  reuiuds  us  of  the  father  oX 
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and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  with  little  oi'  no  interpolation  of 
circumstances,  from  an  age  anterior  to  Christianity,  to  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  the  more  refined  forms  of  chivalry.  We  cannot 
well  think  the  stories  later  than  the  sixth  or  seventh  centuries. 
The  German  critics  admire  the  rude  grandeur  of  this  old 
epic  ;  and  its  fables,  marked  Avith  a  character  of  barbarous 
simplicity  wholly  unlike  that  of  later  romance,  are  become  in 
some  degree  familiar  to  ourselves. 

43.  The  loss  of  some  accomplished  princes,  and  of  a  near 
intercourse  Avith  the  south  of  France  and  with  Italy,   ..   ,.      , 

11  1  1-1  1  (•     I        /-I  Dfclinuof 

as  well  as  the  auginented  mdependence  or  the  brer-  Germiin 
man  nobility,  only  to  be  maintained  by  unceasing  ^'^^'^y- 
warlare,  rendered  their  manners,  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  more  rude  than  before.  They  ceased  to 
cultivate  poetry,  or  to  think  it  honorable  in  their  rank. 
Meantime  a  new  race  of  poets,  chiefly  burghers  of  towns, 
sprang  up  about  the  reign  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsbui-g,  before  tiie 
lays  of  the  Minnesingers  had  yet  ceased  to  resound.  These 
prudent  though  not  inspired  votaries  of  the  Muse  chose  the 
didactic  and  moral  style,  as  more  salutary  than  the  love-songs, 
and  more  reiisonable  than  the  romances.  They  became  known 
in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  name  of  Meister-singers,  but 
are  traced  to  the  institutions  of  the  twelfth  century,  called 
singing-schools,  for  the  promotion  of  popular  music,  the  favor- 
ite recreation  of  Germany.  What  they  may  have  done  for  music, 
I  am  unable  to  say :  it  was  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  art  of 
poetry  that  they  extended  their  jurisdiction  over  her.  They 
regulated  verse  by  the  most  pedantic  and  minute  laws,  such 
as  a  society  with  no  idea  of  excellence  but  conformity  to  rule 
would  be  sure  to  adopt ;  though  nobler  institutions  have  often 
done  the  same,  and  the  Master-burghers  Avere  but  prototypes 
of  the  Italian  academicians.  The  poetry  Avas  always  moral 
and  serious,  but  Hat.  These  Meister-singers  are  said  to  have 
originated  at  Mentz  ;  from  Avhich  they  spread  to  Augsburg, 
Strasburg,  and  other  cities,  and  in  none  Avere  more  renowned 
than  Nuremberg.  Charles  IV.,  in  1378,  incoi'porated  them 
by  the  name  of  Meistergenoss-schaft,  Avith  armorial  bearings 
and  peculiar  privileges.  They  became,  hoAvever,  more  con- 
spicuous  in    the   sixteenth   century.     Scarce   any  names  of 

poetry.     The  Nibelungen  Lied  ha.s  been    though  it  displays  less  if  its  original  nt^ 
lately  modernized  in  (Jeriii.in  ;  ;inj  U  rejul    ness.  — 1853.] 
perhaps  witU  more  lUuiujuio  iu  tiiat  foriUj 
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Meister-singers  before  that  age  are  recorded  ;  nor  does  it  seem 
that  much  of  their  earlier  poetry  is  extant.^ 

44.  The  French  versifiers  had  by  tliis  time,  perhaps,  become 
Poetry  of  ^^^^  numerous,  though  several  names  in  the  same 
I'ranceand  Style  of  amatory  song  do  some  credit  to  their  age. 
^^"^'  But  the  romances  of  chivalry  began  now  to  be  writ- 
ten in  prose ;  while  a  very  celebrated  poem,  the  Roman  de  la 
Rose,  had  introduced  an  unfortunate  taste  for  allegory  into 
verse,  from  which  France  did  not  extricate  herself  for  several 
generations.  Meanwhile  the  Provencal  poets,  who,  down  to 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  had  tlourished  in  the  South, 
and  whose  language  many  Lombards  adopted,  came  to  an  end. 
After  the  re-union  of  the  fief  of  Toulouse  to  the  crown,  and 
the  possession  of  Provence  by  a  Northern  line  of  princes,  their 
ancient  and  renowned  tongue  passed  for  a  dialect,  a  patois  of 
the  people.  It  had  never  been  much  employed  in  prose, 
gave  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  where,  under  the  name  of 
Valencian,  it  continued  for  two  centuries  to  be  a  legitimate 
language,  till  political  circumstances  of  the  same  kind  reduced 
it,  as  in  Southern  France,  to  a  provincial  dialect.  The  Cas- 
tilian  language,  which,  though  it  has  been  traced  higher  in 
written  fragments,  may  be  considei'ed  to  have  begun,  hi  a  lite- 
rary sense,  with  the  poem  of  the  Cid  (not  later,  as  some  have 
thought,  than  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century),  was  employed 
by  a  few  extant  poets  in  the  next  age ;  and,  in  the  fourteenth, 
was  as  much  the  established  vehicle  of  many  kinds  of  litera- 
ture in  Spain  as  the  French  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains.^  The  names  of  Portuguese  poets  not  less  early 
than  any  in  Castile  are  recorded :  fragments  are  mentioned  by 
Bouterwek  as  old  as  the  twelfth  century ;  and  there  exists  a 
collection  of  lyric  poetry,  in  the  style  of  the  Troubadours, 
wliich  is  referred  to  no  late  part  of  the  next  age.*     Nothuig 

1  Bouterwek,  ix.  271-291;     Heinsius,  shall  quote  the  English  translation  of  this 

iv.  85-98.     See  also  the  Biographie  Uni-  work. 

Terselle,  art.  "  Folcz;  "  and  a  good  article  ^  Tliis  very  curious  fact  in  literary  h\n- 

in  the  lietro.s  pec  tire  Review,  vol.  x.  p.  11.3.  tory  has  been  brought  to  light  by   Lord 

[Soe  also  Gervinus,  Poetische   Litteratur  Stuart  of  Rothei^ay,  who  printed  at  Paris, 

der  Deutschen,  p.  112,  and  post.]  in  1823,  twenty-five  copies  of  a  collection 

-  Sanchez,  Coleccion  de  I'ocsias  CastelLa-  of  ancient  Portuguese  songs,  from  a  ma- 

nas  anteriores  al  Siglo  1.5mo ;   Velasquez,  nuscript  in  the  library  of  the  College  of 

Historia  della  Poesia  Espaiiol,  which  I  only  Nobles  at   Lisbon.      An   account  of  tlija 

know  by  tlie  German  translation  of  Dieze  boolc,  by  M.  Raynouard,  will  be  found  in 

(Gottingen,  1769),   who   ha.s  added  many  the  Journal  des  Savans  for  August,  1825 ; 

not«s ;    Andres,  Origine  d'   ogni   Littera-  and   I   have   been   favored   by   my   noble 

tura.    ii.   158;     Bouterwek's   History   of  friend  the  editor  with  the  loan  of  a  copy, 

6(Kuiiiih  and   Portuguese  Literature.     I  though  my  ij^aunmce  of  the  languujfe  pre- 
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has  been  published  in  the  Castilian  language  of  this  amatory 
style  older  than  1400. 

45.  Italy  came,  last  of  those  countries  where  Latin  had 
been   spoken,  to   the  possession  of  an  independent   ^^^^ 
language  and  literature.     No  industry  has  hitherto    Italian 
retrieved  so  mnch  as  a  few  lines  of  real  ItaHau  till   '^'^s«'*g«- 
near  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century ; '  and  there  is  not  much 
before  the  middle  of  the  next.     Several  poets,  however,  whose 
versilication   is   not  wholly  rude,  appeared   soon  aftervvarda. 
The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  seems  to  have  been  commenced 
before  his  exile  from  Florence  in  1304.    The  Italian  language 
was  much  used  in  proso  during  the  times  of  Dante  and  Pe 
trarch,  though  very  little  before. 

46.  Dante  and  Petrarch  are,  as  it  were,  the  morning-stars 


rented  me  from  fanning  an  exact  judg- 
ment of  its  contents.  In  the  preface,  the 
following  circumstances  are  stated.  It 
consists  of  seventy-five  folios,  the  first  part 
having  been  torn  off,  and  the  manuscript 
attached  to  a  work  of  a  wholly  different 
nature.  The  writing  appears  to  be  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  ia  some  places 
older.  The  idioui  seems  older  than  the 
vn-iting:  it  may  be  called,  if  I  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  preface,  a,s  old  as  the 
beginning  of  tiie  thirteenth  century,  and 
certainly  older  than  the  reign  of  Denis,'' 
"  pode appellidarse  coevo  do  seculo  xiii,  e  de 
certo  he  anterior  ao  reynado  de  D.  Deniz  " 
Denis,  King  of  Portugal,  reigned  from  1279 
to  1325.  It  is  regular  in  grammar,  and 
for  the  most  part  in  orthography,  but 
contains  some  Gallicisms,  wliich  show 
either  a  connection  between  France  and 
Portugal  in  that  age,  or  a  common  origin 
in  the  Southern  tongues  of  Europe ;  since 
certain  idioms  found  in  this  manuscript 
are  preserved  in  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Pro- 
vencal, yet  are  omitted  in  Portuguese 
dictionaries.  A  few  poems  are  translated 
from  Provenijal ;  but  the  greater  part  are 
strictly  Portuguese,  as  the  mention  of 
places,  names,  and  manners,  shows.  M. 
Raynouard,  however,  observes,  that  the 
thoughts  and  forms  of  versification  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Troubadours.  The 
metres  employed  are  usually  of  seven, 
eight,  and  ten  syllables,  the  accent  falling 
on  the  last :  but  some  lines  occur  of  seven, 
eight,  or  eleven  syllables,  accented  on  the 
penultimate  ;  and  these  are  sometimes  in- 
terwoven, at  regular  intervals,  with  the 
others. 

The  songs,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge, 
are  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  amatory :  they 
generally  Donsist  of  stanzas,  the  first  of 
which  is  vTiitten  (and  printed)  with  inter- 


vals for  musical  notes,  and  in  the  form  of 
prose,  though  really  in  metre.  Each 
stanzti  has  frequently  a  burden  of  two 
lines.  The  plan  appeared  to  be  something 
hke  that  of  the  Oiuitilian  glosas  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ;  the  subject  of  the  first 
stanza  beitig  repeated,  and  sometimes  ex- 
panded, in  the  rest.  I  do  not  know  that 
this  is  found  in  any  Proveni;al  poetry. 
The  language,  according  to  liaynouard, 
resembles  Provcm,al  more  than  the  modern 
Portuguese  does.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  we  have  no  evidence, 
at  least  from  the  letter  of  the  Marquis  of 
Santillana  early  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
th.it  the  Oastilians  had  any  of  these  love- 
songs  till  long  after  the  date  of  this  Oan. 
cioneiro,  and  that  we  may  rather  collect 
from  it,  that  the  Spanish  amatory  poets 
chose  the  Gallician  or  Portuguese  dialect 
in  preference  to  their  own.  Though  the 
very  ancient  collection  to  which  this  not« 
refers  seems  to  h.'ive  been  unknown,  I 
find  mention  of  one  by  Don  I'edro,  Count 
of  Barcelos,  natural  sou  of  King  Denis,  in 
Dieze's  notes  on  Velasquez,  Gesch.  der 
Span.  Dichtkunst,  p  70.  This  must  ha\9 
been  in  the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

1  Tiraboschi,  iii.  32.3,  doubts  thea-ithen- 
ticity  of  some  inscriptioas  referred  to  the 
twelfth  century.  The  earliest  genuine 
Italian  seems  to  he  a  few  hues  by  CiuUo 
d 'Alcamo,  a  Sicilian,  between  1187  and 
119.3,  vol  iv.  p.  340.  [Muratori  thinks  it 
probable  that  Italian  might  be  written 
sometimes  in  the  twelfth  century.  "  Qu.an- 
do  cio  precisamente  avvenisse,  noi  nol  sap- 
piamo,  perche  1'  ignoranza  e  baib.iii«  di 
que"  tempi  non  ne  l;x.soio  memoria,  o  nop 
com  posse  tale  opere,  che  meritassero  d^ 
vivere  infino  ai  tempi  nostri.'"  Delia  per- 
fetta  Poesia,  v.  i.  p.  8.  —  1842.] 
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of  our  modern  literature.  I  shall  say  nothing  more  of  the 
Dante  and  former  in  this  jjlace :  he  does  not  stand  in  such  close 
Petrarch,  connection  as  Petrarch  with  the  fifteenth  century,  nor 
had  he  such  influence  over  the  taste  of  his  age.  In  this  respect, 
Petrarch  has  as  much  the  advantage  over  Dante,  as  he  waa 
his  inferior  in  depth  of  thought  and  creative  power.  He 
formed  a  school  of  poetry,  which,  though  no  disciple  compa- 
rable to  himself  came  out  of  it,  gave  a  character  to  the  taste 
of  his  country.  He  did  not  invent  the  sonnet ;  but  he,  per- 
ha{)S,  was  the  cause  that  it  has  continued  in  fashion  for  so 
many  ages.'  He  gave  purity,  elegance,  and  even  stabilityj 
to  the  Italian  language,  which  has  been  incomparably  les.'^ 
changed  during  near  five  centuries  since  his  time  than  it  was 
in  one  between  the  age  of  Guido  Guinizzelli  and  his  own ; 
and  none  have  denied  him  the  honor  of  having  restored  a  true 
feeling  of  classical  anticjuity  in  Italy,  and  consequently  in 
Europe. 

47.  Nothing  can  be  more  ditficult  than  to  detemiine, 
Change  of  exccpt  by  au  arbitrary  line,  the  commencement  of 
&ix1)n  to  the  English  language ;  not  so  much,  as  in  those 
English.  of  the  Continent,  because  we  are  in  want  of  matei'ials, 
but  rather  from  an  opposite  reason,  —  the  possibility  of  tracing 
a  very  gradual  succession  of  verbal  changes  that  ended  in  a 
change  of  denomination.  We  should  {)robably  experience 
a  similar  difficulty  if  we  knew  equally  well  the  current  idiom 
of  France  or  Italy  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries ;  for, 
when  we  compare  the  earliest  I^nglish  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury with  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  twelfth,  it  seems  hard  to 
oronounce  why  it  should  pass  for  a  separate  language,  rather 
than  a  modification  or  simplification  of  the  former.  We  must 
conform,  however,  to  usage,  and  say,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
was  converted  uito  English,  1.  By  contracting  or  otherwise 
modifying  the  pi'onunciation  and  orthography  of  words  ;  2.  By 
omitting  many  infi(;ctions,  espe(;ially  of  the  noun,  and  conse- 
quently making  more  use  of  articles  and  auxiliaries ;  3.  By 
the  introduction  of  French  derivatives ;  4.  By  using  less  in- 
version and  ellipsis,  especially  in  poetry.  Of  these,  the  second 
alone,  I  tliink,  can  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  describe  a 
new  form  of  language ;  and  this  was  brought  about  so  gradu- 

1  Orosciinbeni  (Storia  della  vulgar  Po«sia,    sonnet,  or  at  lea-st  the  perfection  ol  that  ia 
vol.  U.  p  2t>9)  asserts  the  claim  of  Guiton     use  among  the  PrOTeui^ais. 
i'Arezio  to  the  iuventiou  of  the   re^uiar 
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ally,  that  we  are  not  relieved  from  much  of  our  difficulty, 
whether  some  compositions  shall  pass  for  the  latest  offspring 
of  the  mother  or  the  earliest  fruits  of  the  daughter's  fer- 
tility.' 

48.  The  Anglo-Norman  language  is  a  phrase  not  quite  so 
unobjectionable  as  the  Anglo-Norman  constitution ;  and,  as  it 
is  sure  to  deceive,  we  might  better  lay  it  aside  altogether.'' 
In  the  one  instance,  there  was  a  real  fusion  of  laws  and  govern* 
ment,  to  which  we  can  find  but  a  remote  analogy,  or  rather 
none  at  all,  in  the  other.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  con- 
verse of  foreigners  might  have  something  to  do  with  those 
Bimplifications  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  which  appear 
about  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  more  than  a  century  after  the 
Conquest ;  though  it  is  also  true,  that  languages  of  a  very 
artificial  structure,  like  that  of  England  before  that  revolution, 
often  became  less  complex  in  their  forms,  without  any  such 
violent  process  as  an  amalgamation  of  two  different  races.* 
What  is  commonly  called  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is  continued  to 
the  death  of  Stephen  in  1154,  and  in  the  same  language, 
though  with  some  loss  of  its  purity.  Besides  the  neglect  of 
eeveral  grammatical  rules,  French  words  now  and  then  obtrude 
themselves,  but  not  very  frequently,  in  the  latter  pages  of  this 
Chronicle.  Peterborough,  however,  was  quite  an  English 
monastery ;  its  endowments,  its  abbots,  were  Saxon ;  and  the 
political  spirit  the  Chronicle  breathes,  in  some  passages,  is  that 
of  the  indignant  subjects,  servi  ancor  frementi,  of  the  Norman 
usurpers.      If  its  last  compilers,  therefore,  gave  way  to  some 

•  It  is  a  proof  of  this  difflculty,  that  the  remarked,  that  the  animals  which  bear  a 

best  miusters  of  our  ancient  language  have  Saxon  name  in  the  field  acquire  a  French 

lately   introduced   tlie   word  Serai-Saxon,  one  in   the  shambles.      But  even  this  is 

whicli  is  to  cover  every  thing  from  1 150  to  more  ingenious   than  just ;  for  muttons, 

1250.  —  See  Thorpe's  preface  to  Aualecta  beeves,  and  porkers  are  good  old  words  for 

Anglo-Saxonica,   and   many   other  recent  the   living  quadrupeds.     [It  has,  of  late 

book.s.  years,  been  more  usual  to  call  the  French 

2  A    popular  and    pleasing   writer  has  poetry,  written  in  English,  Anglo-Norman, 

drawn  a  little  upon  his  imagination  in  the  — 1842.] 
fi)ll()\ving  account  of  the  language  of  our 

forefathers  after  the  Conquest :  "  The  Ian-  *  "Every   branch   of  the  low  German 

guage  of  the  church  was  Latin;  that  of  stock,     from     whence    the    Anglo-Saxon 

the  king  and  nobles,  Norman  ;  that  of  the  sprung,  displays  tlie  .same  simplification 

people,  Anglo-Saxon:   tlie  Anglo-Norman  of  its  grammar."     Price's  preface  to  War- 

jnrgon  icas  only  employeil  in  Ike  coinmer-  ton,  p.  IM.     He  therefore  ascribes  little 

eial  intercourse  between  the  contjverors  and  intiueuce  to  the  Norman  Conquest  or  to 

the    conquered.''''      Ellis's    Specimens    of  French  connections.     [It  ought,  however, 

Karly  English  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  17.     \Vhat  to  be  observed,  that  the  simplifications  of 

was  this  jargon?  and  where  do  we  find  a  the  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  had  begun  ^^e^ 

proof  of  its  existence?    and  what  was  the  fore  the  reign  of  llcniy  II. :  the  latter  part 

eonmierci;il  inte»«70urse  hinted  at?     1  sus-  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  affords  full  pioof  of 

pect  Ellis  only  meant,  what  has  often  been  this.  — 1847. J 
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innovations  of  language,  we  may  presume  that  these  pi  evailed 
more  extensively  in  places  less  secluded,  and  especially  in 
London. 

49.  We  find  evidence  of  a  greater  change  in  Layamon,  a 
translator  of  Wace's  romance  of  Brut  from  the  French.  Laya- 
mon's  age  is  uncertain:  it  must  have  been  after  1155,  when 
the  original  poem  was  com])leted ;  and  can  hardly  be  placed 
below  1200.  His  language  is  accounted  rather  Anglo-Saxon 
than  English :  it  retains  most  of  the  distinguishing  inflections 
of  the  mother-tongue,  yet  evidently  differs  considerably  from 
that  older  than  the  Conquest,  by  the  introduction,  or  at  least 
more  frequent  employment,  of  some  new  auxiliary  forms  ;  and 
displays  very  little  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ancient  poetry, 
its  periphrases,  its  ellipses,  or  its  invereions.  But,  though  trans- 
lation was  the  means  by  which  words  of  French  origin  were 
afterwards  most  copiously  introduced,  very  few  occur  in  the 
exti'acts  from  Layamon  hitherto  published ;  for  we  have  not 
yet  the  expected  edition  of  the  entire  work.  He  is  not  a 
mere  translator,  but  improves  much  on  Wace.  The  adoption 
of  the  plain  and  almost  creeping  style  of  the  metrical  French 
romance,  instead  of  the  impetuous  dithyrambics  of  Saxon 
song,  gives  Layamon,  at  first  sight,  a  greater  affinity  to  the 
new  Englisli  language  than  in  mere  grammatical  structure  he 
appears  to  bear.^ 

50.  Layamon  Avrote  in  a  village  on  the  Severn ;  ^  and  it  is 
„  agreeable  to  ex])erience,  that  an  obsolete  structure  of 
of  English  language  should  be  retamed  in  a  distant  province, 
language,  ^.j^iig  [^  i^.^g  undergone  some  change  among  the  less 
rugged  inhabitants  of  a  capital.  The  disuse  of  Saxon  fomis 
crept  on  by  degrees:  some  metrical  lives  of  saints,  apparently 
written  not  far  from  the  yeai'  1250,''  may  be  deemed  English; 

'  See  a  long  extract  from  Layamon  in  himself  Ls  of  no  authority  iu  this  matter. 

Ellis's  Specimens.     This  writer  observes,  I'rice  inclines  to  put  most  of  tlie  poeum 

that  "  it  contjiins  no  word  which  we  are  quoted  by  Warton  near  the  close  of  ths 

under    the    necessity    of   referring    to   a  thirteenth  century. 

French  root."      Duke  and  cns/le  seem  ex-  It  should  liere  be  observed,  that   the 

ceptions ;   but  the  latter  word  occurs  in  langiiage   underwent    its    metamorphosis 

the  Saxon  Chronicle  before  the  Conquest,  into  English  by  much  less  rapid  gradatious 

A.D.  1052  in   some    parts   of   the   kingdom  than  in 

[2  I  believe  that  Ernley,  of  which  Laya-  others.     Not  only  the  popular  dialect  of 

mon  is  said   to  have  been  priest,  is  Over  many  counties,   especially  in   the   north, 

Arley,  near  Bewdley.  — 1842.]  retained    long,  and  still  reiaius,  a  larger 

[Sir   F.  Madden  says  Lower  Arley,  an-  proportion  of  the   Anglo-Saxon  peculLiri- 

other  village  a  few  miles  distant.  — 1847.]  ties,  but  we  have  evidence  that  they  were 

3  Ritson's  Dissertat.  on  Romance ;  Mad-  not  everywhere   disused    in   writing       A 

den's  Introduction  to  llavelok ;  Notes  of  manuscript  in  the  Kentish  dialect,  if  that 

Price,  in  his  edition  of  Warton.     Warton  phrase  !;>  correct,  bearing  the  date  of  liilOi 
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but  the  first  specimen  of  it  that  boai'S  a  precise  date  h  a 
prochmiation  of  Henry  III.,  addressed  to  tlie  jjeople  of  llini- 
tingdonshire  in  1258,  but  doubtless  cu'cular  tliroughout  Eng- 
land.^ A  triumpliant  song,  composed,  probably  in  London,  on 
the  victory  obtained  at  Lewes  by  the  confederate  barons  m 
12()4,  and  the  capture  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  is 
rather  less  obsolete  in  its  style  than  this  proclamation,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected.      It  could  not  have  been  written 


Is  more  Anglo-Saxon  than  any  of  the 
poeui«,  :iscrilH>il  to  the  tliirtoeiith  century, 
whiih  we  read  in  W'arton,  such  as  the 
legends  of  saints  or  the  Omiulum.  This 
very  curious  fact  was  first  made  l^nown  to 
the  public  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  in  his  transla- 
tion of  Cffidniou,  preface,  p.  xii. ;  and  an 
account  of  the  manuscrip*  itself,  rather 
fuller  than  that  of  Mr.  T.,  lias  niuce  been 
given  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Arundel 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

[The  edition  of  Lajamon  alluded  to  in 
the  text  hius  now  been  published  by  Sir 
Frederick  Madden,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  will  prove  an 
important  accession  to  the  history  of  our 
language  ;  being  by  much  the  most  exten- 
sive remains  of  that  period  denominated 
Semi-Saxon.  The  date  of  this  long  poem 
is  now  referred  by  the  editor  to  the  reign 
of  .lohn,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  A  pass:ige  formerly  quoted  by 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  but  which  had  es- 
caped my  recollection,  manifestly  Wiis 
written  after  the  death  of  Henry  II.  iu 
1189,  and  probabjy  after  that  of  his  queen 
Eleanor  in  1203.  Mr.  Turner  ii;us  thei"e- 
fore  inclined  to  the  same  period  as  Sir 
Frederick  Madden ;  and  others  had  ac- 
ceded to  his  opinion.  The  chief  objection, 
and  indeed  the  only  one,  may  be  the 
antiquity  of  Layamon's  language  com- 
pared with  the  Ormulum,  a  well-known 
but  hitherto  unpublisheil  poem  of  a  cer- 
tain Orm  ;  and  with  another  poem,  which 
has  been  printed,  entitled  the  Owl  and  the 
Nightingale.  Nothing  can  exhibit  a  transi- 
tional state  of  language  better  than  the 
great  work  of  Lay  anion,  consisting  of 
near  30,000  lines.  These  are  all  short, 
and,  though  very  irregular,  coming  far 
nearer  to  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  than  to 
the  octo-syllabic  French  rhythm.  Some 
of  them  are  rhymed  ;  but,  in  a  much  larger 
proportion,  the  alliterative  euphony  of  the 
Northern  nations  is  preferred.  The  publi- 
eation  of  the  entire  poem  enables  us  to 
correct  some  of  the  judgments  founded  on 
mere  extracts  :  thus  I  should  qualify  what 
Is  said  in  the  text,  that  Layamon  "  adopted 
the  plain  anil  almost  creeping  style  of  the 
metrical  French  romance."  His  poem 
has  more  spirit  and  fire,  in  the  Scandi- 


navian and  Anglo-Saxon  stylo,  than  had 
been  supposed.  Upon  the  whole,  Layamon 
must  be  reckoned  far  more  of  the  older 
tliau  the  newer  formation :  he  is  an  eocene, 
or  at  most  a  miocene;  while  his  contem- 
poraries, as  they  seem  to  be,  belong  philo- 
iogically  to  a  later  period. 

The  poem  of  the  Owl  and  the  Nightin 
gale  is  supposed  by  its  editor,  Mr.  Steven- 
son, to  have  been  written  soon  after  the 
death  of  Henry  II.,  who  is  mentioned  in 
it.  But  I  do  not  .see  why  the  p;ussage 
leads  us  to  more  than  that  no  other  king 
of  that  name  had  reigned.  A\'e  need  not, 
therefore,  go  higher  than  the  age  of  John. 
The  Ormuiuni  contains,  1  believe,  no  evi- 
dence of  its  date ;  but  the  language  is 
very  decidedly  more  English,  the  versifiea 
tion  more  borrowed  from  Norman  models, 
than  that  of  Layamon.  Since  it  is  natural 
to  presume  that  the  change  of  language 
would  not  be  alike  in  all  parts  of  Knglaud, 
and  even  that  individuals  might  continue 
to  preserve  forms  which  were  going  into 
comparative  disu.se,  we  cannot  rely  on 
these  varieties  as  indicating  ditfereuce  of 
age.  The  editor  of  Layamon  informs  us, 
tliat  the  French  words  in  the  older  copy 
of  that  writer  do  not  amount  to  fifty.  The 
hypothesis,  if  we  are  to  use  such  a  word, 
that  the  transition  of  our  language  from 
Stixon  to  English  took  place  more  rapidly 
in  some  districts  than  iu  others,  acquires 
strong  confirmation  fiTim  a  few  lines  pre- 
served in  lloger  de  iloveden  and  Benedict 
Abbas  about  the  year  1190.  They  seem  to 
be  printed  inaccurately,  and  I  shall  con.s«- 
quently  omit  them  here  ;  but  the  language 
is  English  of  Henry  III.'s  reign.  It  is 
possible  that  it  h.us  been  a  little  modern- 
ized in  the  manuscripts  of  these  historians 
—  1847.] 

1  Henry's  Hist,  of  Britain,  vol.  viii.,  ap- 
pendix. "  Between  1244  and  1258,"  sjiys 
Sir  V.  Madden,  "  we  know,  w;i.s  written  the 
versification  of  part  of  a  meditation  of  St. 
Augustine,  as  proved  by  the  age  of  the 
prior,  who  gave  the  manuscript  to  the 
Durham  library  ;  "  p.  49.  This,  therefore, 
will  be  strictly  the  oldest  piece  of  English 
to  the  date  of  which  we  cau  approach  by 
more  than  corgecture. 
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later  than  that  year;  because,  in  the  next,  the  tables  were 
turned  on  those  who  now  exuUed  by  the  complete  discom- 
fiture of  their  party  in  the  battle  of  Evesham.  Several  pieces 
of  poetry,  uncertain  as  to  their  precise  date,  must  be  referred 
to  the  latter  ])art  of  this  century.  Robert  of  Gloucester,  after 
the  year  1207,  since  he  alludes  to  the  canonization  of  8t. 
Louis,^  turned  the  chronicle  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  into 
English  verse ;  and  on  comparing  him  with  Layamon,  a 
native  of  nearly  tlie  same  })art  of  England,  and  a  writer  on 
the  same  subject,  it  will  appear  that  a  great  quantity  of 
French  had  flowed  into  the  language  since  the  loss  of  Nor- 
mandy. The  Anglo-Saxon  inflections,  terminations,  and 
orthography  had  also  undergone  a  very  considerable  change. 
That  the  intermixture  of  French  words  was  very  slightly 
owing  to  the  Norman  Conquest  will  appear  probable  1)y  observ- 
ing at  least  as  frequent  an  use  of  them  in  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  the  Scottish  dialect,  es})ecially  a  song  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  III.  in  1285.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  French  in 
tlus,  not  borrowed,  probably,  from  England,  but  directly  i'rom 
the  original  sources  of  imitation. 

51,  The  fourteenth  century  was  not  unproductive  of  men, 
English  of  botli  English  and  Scotch,  gifted  with  the  powers  of 
t*"^  th"^  poetry.  Laurence  Minot,  an  author  unknown  to 
tury.  chau-  Warton,  but  whose  poems  on  the  wars  of  Edward  III. 
cer.  Gower.jj^j.^  refyi-i-ed  by  their  publisher  Ritson  to  1852,  is 
perhaps  the  first  original  poet  in  our  language  that  has  sur- 
vived ;  since  such  of  his  predecessors  as  are  now  known  appear 
to  have  been  merely  translators,  or,  at  best,  amplifiers,  of  a 
French  or  Latin  original.  The  earliest  historical  or  epic  nar- 
rative is  due  to  John  Barbour,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen, 
whose  long  poem  in  the  Scots  dialect.  The  Bruce,  commemo- 
rating the  deliverance  of  his  country,  seems  to  have  been  com- 
pleted in  1373.  But  our  greatest  poet  of  the  middle  ages, 
beyond  comparison,  was  Geoffrey  Chaucer;  and  I  do  not 
know  that  any  other  country,  except  Italy,  produced  his  equal 
in  variety  of  invention,  acuteness  of  observation,  or  felicity  of 
expression.  A  vast  interval  must  be  made  between  Cliaucer 
and  any  other  English  poet;  yet  Gower,  his  contemjiorary, 
though  not,  like  him,  a  poet  of  Nature's  growth,  had  some 
effect  in  rendering  the  language  less  rude,  and  exciting  a  taste 

*  Madden'a  Ilavelok,  p.  52. 
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for  verse.  If  he  never  rises,  he  never  sinks  low :  he  is  always 
sensible,  polished,  perspicuous,  and  not  prosaic  in  the  worst 
sense  of  the  word.  Longlands,  the  supposed  author  of  Piers 
Plowman's  Vision,  with  far  more  imaginative  vigor,  has  a 
more  obsolete  and  unrefined  diction. 

52.  The  French  language  was  spoken  by  the  superior 
classes  of  society  in  England  from  the  Conquest  to  General 
the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  though  it  seems  probable  vreudHn 
that  they  were  generally  acquainted  with  English,  at  Kngiand. 
least  in  the  latter  part  of  that  period.  But  all  letters,  even 
of  a  private  nature,  were  written  in  Latin  till  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  soon  after  1270,  when  a  sudden 
change  bi'ought  m  the  use  of  French.^  In  grammar-schools, 
boys  were  made  to  construe  their  Latin  into  French ;  and  in 
the  statutes  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  we  find  a  regulation  so 
late  as  1328,  that  the  students  shall  converse  together,  if  not 
in  Latin,  at  least  in  French.^  The  minutes  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  London,  recorded  in  the  town-clerk's  office,  were  in 
French,  as  well  as  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
courts  of  justice ;  and  oral  discussions  were  perhaps  carried 
on  iji  the  same  language,  though  this  is  not  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. Hence  the  English  was  seldom  written,  and  hardly 
employed  in  prose,  till  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Sir  John  Mandeville's  Travels  were  written  in 
1356.  This  is  our  eai'liest  English  book.''  Wicliffe's  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  a  great  work  that  enriched  the  language,  is 
referred  to  1383.  Trevisa's  version  of  the  Polychronicon  of 
Higden  was  in  1385,  and  the  Asti*olabe  of  Chaucer  in  1392. 
A  few  public  instruments  were  drawn  up  in  English  under 
Richard  II. ;  and  about  the  same  time,  probably,  it  began  to 

1  I  am  indebted  for  this  fact,  which  I  '  [This  is  only  true  as  to  printed  books ; 

have  ventured  to  generalize,  to  the  com-  for  there  are  several  copies  of  a  translii- 

munication  of  Mr.   Stevenson,  late  sub-  tion  of  tlie  Psalter  and  Church  Hymns, 

commissioner  of  public  records.    [I  find,  by  KoUe,  commonly  called  the  Hermit  of 

however,  that  letters,  even  in  France,  are  Hampole,  who  has  subjoined  a  comment 

said  to  have  been  written  only  in  Latin  to  on  each  verse.   Kolle  is  said  by  Mr.  Sharon 

the  end  of  the  century.     "  On  n'ecrivait  Turner  to  have  died  in  1349 :  we  must, 

encore  que  tres  pen  de  lettres  en  langue  therefore,  place  him  a  little  before  Mande- 

Fran(;aise."     Discours  sur  I'Etat  des  Let-  ville.     Kven  in  him  we  find  a  good  deal  of 

tres  au  13me  Siecle,  in  Hist.  Litteraire  de  French  and  Latin  ;  which  ind<y;d  he  seems 

la  France,  vol.  xvi.  p.  168.    It  is  probable,  to  have  rather  stutUously  .sought,  in  order 

therefore,  that   I   have   used   too    .strong  "  tiiat  they  that  knowes  noght  the  Latyne 

liords  as  to  the  general  usage. — 1842.]  be  the  Ynglys  may  come  to  many  Latyne 

^  "  Si  qua  inter  se  proferant,  coUoquio  wordis."       Baber's    prefece    to   WicliJFc'f 
Latino  vel  saltern  Gallico  perfruantur."  Translation  of  New  Testament.  — 1847.] 
Warton    i.   6.     In    Merton-College    Sta- 
tutes, given  in  1271,  Latin  alone  is  pre-  " 
«cribed 
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be  ojnploycd  in  epistolary  correspondence  of  a  private  nature. 
Trevisa  informs  us,  that,  when  he  wrote  (1385),  even  gentle- 
men had  much  left  off  to  have  their  claildren  taught  French ; 
and  names  the  schoolmaster  (John  Cornwall),  who,  soon  after 
1350,  brought  in  so  great  an  innovation  as  tlie  making  his 
boys  read  Latin  into  English.^  This  change  from  the  com- 
mon use  of  French  in  the  upper  ranks  seems  to  have  taken 
place  as  rapidly  as  a  similar  revolution  has  lately  done  ia 
Germany.  By  a  statute  of  1362  (3t)  E.  III.,  c.  15),  all  pleas 
in  courts  of  justice  are  directed  to  be  pleaded  and  judged  ia 
English,  on  a>'coant  of  French  being  so  much  unknown.  But 
the  laws,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  records  of  Parliament, 
continued  to  be  in  the  latter  language  for  many  years  ;  and  we 
learn  from  Sir  John  Fortescue,  a  hundred  years  afterwards, 
that  this  statute  itself  was  not  fully  enforced.-  The  French 
language,  if  we  take  his  words  literally,  even  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  was  spoken  in  atfairs  of  mercantile  account,  and 
in  many  games,  the  vocabulary  of  both  being  chiefly  derived 
from  it.^ 

53.  Thus,  by  the  year  1400,  we  find  a  national  literature  sub- 
st ite  of  sisting  in  seven  European  languages,  —  three  spoken 
fangaaij'e^  i"  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the  French,  the  Italian,  the 
about  1400.  German,  and  the  English;  from  which  last  the  Scots 
dialect  need  not  be  distinguished.  Of  these  the  Italian  was 
the  most  polished,  and  had  to  boast  of  the  greatest  writers. 
The  French  excelled  in  their  number  and  variety.  Our  own 
tongue,  though  it  had  latterly  acquired  much  copiousness  in 
the  hands  of  Chaucer  and  Wicliffe,  both  of  whom  lavishly 
supplied  it  with  words  of  French  and  Latin  derivation,  was 
but  just  growing  into  a  literary  existence.  The  German,  as 
well  as  that  of  Valencia,  seemed  to  decline.  The  former  be- 
came more  precise,  more  abstract,  more  intellectual  {getstig), 
and  less  sensible  (sinnlich)  (to  use  the  words  of  Eichhorn)  ; 
that  is,  less  full  of  ideas  derived  from  sense,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, less  fit  for  poetry :  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  lawyers 
and  mystical  theologians.  The  earliest  German  prose,  a  few 
very  ancient  fragments  excepted,  is  the  collection  of  Saxon 

1  The  piussage  may  be  found  quoted  in  custom  was  somewhat  restrained,  but  not 
Wart<m,  ubi  supra,  or  in  many  other  hitherto  quite  disused."  De  Laudibua 
l)Ooks.  Legum   Anglise,  c.   xlviii.     I  quote  frcm 

2  "  In  the  courts  of  justice,  they  for-  AVaterhouse's  translation;  but  the  Latin 
merly  used  to  plead   in  French,  till,  in  mw  ^' r/itam  plurhnum  TeMrictas  e^t." 
pursuance  of  a  law  to  that  purpose,  that  ^  De  Laudibus  Legum  Angliae,  c.  xlriii. 
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laws  (Saclisenspiegel),  about  the  middle  of  the  tliirt(!enth  cen- 
tury ;  the  next,  the  Swabian  collection  (Schwabenspiegel), 
about  1282.^  But  these  forming  hardly  a  part  of  literature, 
hough  Boutcrwek  praises  passages  of  the  latter  for  religious 
eloquence,  we  may  deem  John  Tauler,  a  Dominican  friar  of 
Strasburg,  whose  influence  in  propagating  what  was  called 
the  mystical  theology  gave  a  new  tone  to  iVis  countrj^,  to  be  the 
first  German  writer  in  prose.  "  Tauler,"  says  a  modern  histo- 
rian of  literature,  "  in  his  German  sermons,  mingled  many 
expi'essions  invented  by  himself,  which  were  the  first  attempt 
at  a  i)hilosophical  language,  and  displayed  surprising  eloquence 
for  the  age  wherein  he  lived.  It  may  be  justly  said  of  him, 
that  he  first  gave  to  prose  that  direction  in  which  Luther 
afterwards  advanced  so  far."^  Tauler  died  in  1361.  Mean- 
time, as  has  been  said  before,  the  nobility  abandoned  their 
love  of  verse,  which  the  burghers  took  up  diligently,  but  with 
little  spirit  or  genius  :  the  common  language  became  barbarous 
and  neglectexl,  of  which  the  strange  fasliion  of  writing  half- 
Latin,  half-German  verses  is  a  proof.^  This  had  been  com- 
mon in  the  darker  ages :  we  have  several  instances  of  it  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  also  after  the  Conquest ;  nor  was  it  rare 
in  France;  but  it  was  late  to  adopt  it  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

54.  The  Latin  writers  of  the  middle  ages  were  chiefly 
ecclesiastics  ;  but  of  these,  in  the  living  tongues,  a  ignorance 
large  proportion  Avere  laymen.  They  knew,  therefore,  and'^writ- 
how  to  commit  their  thoughts  to  wi'iting ;  and  hence  ing  in 
the  ignorance  characteristic  of  the  darker  ages  must  ages.  "^ 
seem  to  be  passing  away.  This,  however,  is  a  very  diificult 
though  interesting  question,  when  we  come  to  look  nearly  at 
the  gradual  progress  of  rudimental  knowledge.  I  can  offer 
but  an  outline,  which  those  who  turn  more  of  their  attention 
towards  the  subject  will  be  enabled  to  correct  and  complete. 
Before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  especially  after 
the  ninth,  it  was  rare  to  find  laymen  in  France  who  could  read 
and  write.''     The  case  was  probably  not  better  anywhere  else, 

1  Bouterwek,  p.  163.  There  are  some  those  of  Germany,  under  R.iban,  Notker, 
novels  at  the  eml  of  the  thirteenth  or  be-  Bruno,  and  other  distiuguisked  abbots  ; 
ginning  cf  the  fourteenth  century.     lb.        but  they  wore  gencmlly  destined  for  the 

2  Heinsius,  iv.  76.  church.  Meiuers,  ii.  377.  The  signatures 
s  Kichhorn,  AUg.  Gesch..  i.  240.  of  laymen  are  often  found  to  deeds  of  the 
*  Uist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  vii.  2.     Some    eighth    century,   aud  sometimes    of   the 

nobles  sent  their  children  to  be  educated     ninth.     Nouv.  Traite  de  la  Diplomatinuo, 
In  the  schools  of  Charlemagne,  especially    ii.  422.    The  ignorance  of  the  laity,  ac- 
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except  in  Italy.  I  should  incline  to  except  Italy  on  the 
authority  of  u  passage  in  Wippo,  a  German  writer  soon  after 
the  year  1000,  who  exhorts  the  Emperor  Henry  11.  to  cause 
the  sons  of  the  nobility  to  be  instructed  in  letters,  using  the 
example  of  the  Italians,  with  whom,  according  to  him,  it  was 
a  universal  practice.^  The  word  "clerks,"  or  "clergymen," 
became,  in  this  and  other  countries,  synonymous  witli  one 
who  could  write,  or  even  read.  We  all  know  the  original 
meaning  of  "benefit  of  clergy,"  and  the  test  by  which  it 
was  claimed.  Yet  from  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  or 
at  least  of  the  twelfth  century,  many  circumstances  may  lead 
us  to  believe  that  it  was  less  and  less  a  conclusive  test,  and 
that  the  laity  came  more  and  more  into  possession  of  the 
simple  elements  of  literature. 

55.  I.  It  will,  of  course,  be  admitted,  that  all  who  adminis- 
tered or  belono-cd  to  the  Roman  law  were  masters  of 
forsuppos-  reading  and  writing  ;  though  we  do  not  find  that  they 
iTave'cU-*"  were  generally  ecclesiastics,  even  in  the  lowest  sense 
niiuisiied  oJ'  the  word,  by  receiving  the  tonsure.  Some,  indeed, 
^^'^'^  '  were  such.  In  countries  wliere  the  feudal  law  had 
passed  from  unwritten  custom  to  record  and  precedent,  and 
had  gi'own  into  as  much  subtlety  by  ditfuseness  as  the  Eoman 
(which  was  the  case  of  England  from  the  time  of  Henry  H.), 
the  lawyers,  though  laymen,  were  unquestionably  clerks,  or 
learned.  II.  The  convenience  of  such  elementary  knowledge 
to  merchants,  who,  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  these 
parts  of  Europe,  carried  on  a  good  deal  of  foreign  commerce, 
and  indeed  to  all  traders,  may  induce  us  to  believe  that  they 
were  not  destitute  of  it ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
word  "  clerk"  rather  seems  to  denote  that  their  deficiency 
was  supplied  by  those  employed  under  them.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, conceive  that  the  clerks  of  citizens  were  ecclesiastics.^ 

cording  to  this  authority,  was  not  Btrictly  His  studiia  tantos  potmt  vincere  tyran- 

panillel  to  that  of  the  church.  nos. 

1  "  Tunc  fac  edictuni  per  terram  Teuto-  Hoc  Bervant  Itali  post  prima  crepundia 

nicoruni  cuncti." 
Quilibet  ut  dives  sibi  natos  instruat 

onines  I  am  indebted  for  this  quotation  to  Mei- 

Litt«ruhs,  legemque  suam  persua-  ners,  ii.  344. 

deat  illi.?,  ^  The  earliest  recorded  bills  of  exchange, 

(It  cum  principibus  placitandi  vene-  according  to  Beckmann  (Hist,  of  Inven 

rit  usus,  tions),  iii.  430,  are  in  a  passage  of  the  jurist 

Quis(]uo  suis  libris  exemplum  profe-  Baldus,  and  bear  date  in  1828  ;  but  they 

;pit  illis.  were  by  no  means  in  common  use  till  the 

Moribus  his  dudum  vivebat  Roma  next  century.    I  do  not  mention  this  an 

decputer,  bearing  much  on  the  subject  of  the  text. 
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HI.  If  we  could  relj  on  a  passage  in  Ingulfus,  the  practice  in 
grammar-schools,  of  coTistru  ing  Latin  into  French,  was  as  old 
as  the  reign  of  tne  Conqueror ; '  and  it  seems  unlikely  tliat 
this  should  have  been  coniined  to  children  educated  for  the 
English  Church.  IV.  The  jwets  of  the  north  and  south  of 
France  were  often  men  of  princely  or  noble  birth,  sometimes 
ladies :  their  versification  is  far  too  artificial  to  be  deemed  the 
rude  product  of  an  illiterate  mind;  and  to  these,  whose  capa- 
city of  holding  the  pen  few  will  disi)ute,  we  must  surely  add  a 
numerous  class  of  readers  for  wliom  their  poetry  was  designed. 
It  may  be  surmised  that  the  itineivant  minstrels  answered  this 
end,  and  supplied  the  ignorance  of  the  nobility ;  but  many 
ditties  of  the  Troubadours  were  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  min- 
strels, who  seem  to  have  dealt  more  with  metrical  romances. 
Nor  do  I  doubt  that  these  also  were  read  in  many  a  castle  of 
France  and  Germany.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  story  of  Fran- 
cesca  of  Rimini,  because  no  one,  perhaps,  is  likely  to  dispute 
that  a  Romagnol  lady  in  the  age  of  Dante  would  be  able  to 
read  the  tale  of  Lancelot.  But  that  romance  had  long  been 
written  ;  and  other  ladies  doubtless  had  read  it,  and  possibly 
had  left  off  reading  it  in  similar  circumstances,  and  as  little  to 
their  advantage.  The  fourteenth  century  abounded  witli 
books  in  French  prose  ;  nor  were  they  by  any  means  wanting 
in  the  thirteenth,  when  several  translations  from, Latin  were 
made.^  The  extant  copies  of  some  are  not  very  few ;  but  no 
argument  against  their  circulation  could  have  been  urged  from 
their  scarcity  in  the  present  day.  It  is  not,  of  course,  pretend- 
ed that  they  were  diffused  as  extensively  as  printed  books 
have  been.  V.  The  fashion  of  writing  private  letters  in 
French,  instead  of  Latin,  which,  as  has  been  mentioned,  came 
in  among  us  soon  after  1270,  affords  perhaps  a  presumption 
that  they  wei'e  written  in  a  language  intelligible  to  the  corre- 
spondent, because  he  had  no  longer  occasion  for  assistance  in 
reading  them,  though  they  were  still  generally  from  the  hand 
of  a  secretary.  But  at  what  time  this  disuse  of  Latin  began 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  I  cannot  exactly  determine. 

56.  The  art  of  reading  does  not  imply  that  of  writing:  it 
seems  likely  that  the  one  prevailed  before  the  other.  The  lat- 
ter was  difficult  to  acquire,  in  consequence  of  the  regularity 

*  "  Et  pneris  etiam  in  scholis  principia  "  Notre  prose  et  notre  poesie  Fran(;ais« 

literarum  Gallice  et  noii  Anglice  traderen-  existaient  avant  1200 ;   niais  c'e.st  au  trci- 

tur''  zieme  siecle  qu"elles  commeiicereiit  i  pren 

'  Hist.   Litt.   de    la    France,  xvi.   144.  dre  un  caractere  national."    Id.  254. 
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of  characters  preserved  by  the  clei-ks,  and  their  complex  sys« 
Increased  ^"^'^  ^^  abbreviations,  which  rendered  the  cursive 
inosvioage  handwriting  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
ta  foui°°  century  almost  as  operose,  to  those  who  liad  not  much 
teenthcen-  experience  of  it,  as  the  more  stiff  characters  of  older 
^^'  manuscripts.     It  certainly  appears  that  even  auto- 

graph signatures  are  not  found  till  a  late  period.  Philip  the 
Bold,  who  ascended  the  French  throne  in  1272,  could  not 
write ;  though  this  is  not  the  case  with  any  of  his  successors. 
I  do  not  know  that  equal  ignorance  is  recorded  of  any  English 
sovereign  ;  though  we  have,  I  think,  only  a  series  of  auto- 
graphs beginning  with  Riehai'd  II.  It  is  said  by  the  authors 
of  Nouveau  Traite  de  la  Diplomatique,  Benedictines  of  labo- 
rious and  exact  erudition,  that  the  art  of  writing  had  become 
rather  common  among  the  laity  of  France  before  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Out  of  eight  witnesses  to  a  testament 
in  1277,  five  could  write  their  names:  at  the  beginning  of  that 
age,  it  is  probable,  they  think,  that  not  one  could  have  done  so.* 
Signatures  to  deeds  of  private  persons,  however,  do  not  begin 
to  appear  till  the  fourteenth,  and  were  not  in  established  use 
hi  Fi'ance  till  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.^  In- 
dorsements upon  English  deeds,  as  well  as  mere  signatures^ 
by  laymen  of  rank,  bearing  date  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
are  in  existence ;  and  there  is  an  English  letter  from  the  lady 
of  Sir  John  Pelham  to  her  husband  in  1399,  Avhich  is  proba- 
bly one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  female  penmanship.  By 
the  badness  of  the  grammar,  we  may  presume  it  to  be  her 
own.* 

1  Vol.  ii.  p.  423.  Charters  in  French  from  the  archives  of  the  Newca-stle  Family. 
are  rare  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteentU  My  dear  Lord,  —  I  reconiuieud  me  to 
century,  but  become  common  under  Phi-  your  liigh  lordship  with  heart  and  body 
lip  III.     Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  xvi.  155.  and  all  my  poor  might,  and  ivith  all  this 

2  Ibid.,  p.  434  et  post.  I  thank  you  as  my  dear  lord  de;irest  and 

3  I  am  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  this  best  beloved  of  all  earthly  lords  I  say  for 
letter  to  the  liev.  Joseph  Hunter,  who  me,  and  thank  you  my  dear  lord  with  all 
recollected  to  have  seen  it  in  an  old  edi-  this  that  I  say  before  of  your  comfortable 
tjon  of  Collins's  Peerage.  Later  editions  letter  that  ye  sent  me  from  Pontefrict 
have  omitted  it  a.s  an  unimportant  reduu-  that  come  to  me  on  Mary  Magdalene  day  ; 
dancy,  though  interesting  even  for  its  for  by  my  troth  I  was  never  so  glad  as 
contents,  independently  of  the  value  it  when  I  lie;ird  by  your  letter  ^hat  ye  were 
acquires  from  the  language.  On  account  strong  enough  with  the  grace  of  God  for 
of  its  scjircity,  being  only  found  in  old  to  keep  you  from  the  malice  of  your  eiie- 
eilitions  now  not  in  request,  I  shall  insert  mies.  And  dear  I^rd  if  it  Uke  to  your 
it  here ;  and,  till  any  other  shall  prefer  a  high  loniship  that  as  soon  as  ye  might 
claim,  it  may  p;xss  for  the  oldest  private  that  I  might  hear  of  your  gracious  speed ; 
letter  in  the  English  language.  I  have  not  which  aa  God  Ahnighty  continue  and  in- 
kept  the  orthography,  but  have  left  seve-  cre:i.se.  And  my  dear  lord  if  it  like  you 
ral  incoherent  and  ungrammatical  phrases  for  to  know  of  my  fiire.  I  am  hereby  hiid 
■8  they  Btand.    It  was  copied  by  Collins  in  miinuer  of  a  siege  v(ith  the  county  of 
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57.  Laymen,  among  Avhom  Chaucer  and  Gower  are  illus- 
trious examples,  received  occasionally  a  learned  etlu- 

cation ;  and  indeed  the  great  number  of  gentlemen  stite  of 
who  studied  in  the  inns  of"  court  is  a  conclusive  ])root'  f^Kugi'imi. 
that  they  were  not  genei'ally  illiterate.  The  com- 
mon law  required  some  knowledge  of  two  languages.  U|)on 
the  whole,  we  may  be  inclhied  to  think  that  in  the  year 
1400,  or  at  the  accession  of  Ilem-y  IV.,  the  average  instruction 
of  an  English  gentleman  of  the  tirst  class  would  comprehend 
common  reading  and  writing,  a  considei'able  familiarity  with 
French,  and  a  slight  tincture  of  Latin  ;  the  latter  retained  or 
not,  according  to  his  circumstances  and  character,  as  school 
learning  is  at  present.  This  may  be  rather  a  favorable  state- 
ment; but,  after  another  generation,  it  might  be  assumed,  aa 
we  shall  see,  with  more  confidence  as  a  fair  one.^ 

58.  A  demand  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  writing  would 
»ncrease  with  the  frequency  of  epistolary  corres))ond-  invention 
ence,  which,  where  of  a  private  or  secret  nature,  no  oipiiper. 
one  would  gladly  conduct  by  the  intervention  of  a  secretary. 
Better  edui-ation,  more  refined  manners,  a  closer  intercourse 
of  social  life,  were  the  ])i'imary  causes  of  this  increase  in 
private  corresi)ondence.  But  it  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
invention,  or  rather  extended  use,  of  iia])er  as  the  vehicle  of 
writing,  instead  of  parchm(;nt ;  a  revolution,  as  it  may  be  called, 
of  high  importance,  without  which  both  the  art  of  writing 
would  have  been  nuich  less  practised,  and  the  invention  of 
printing  less   serviceable    to    mankind.     After   the   subjuga 

Sussex,  Surrey,  ami  a  great  prircel  of  Kent,  which   can  he  called   a   familiar  letter." 

so  that  I  may  nouj;ht  out  no  none  victuals  Original  l^ctters,  first  series,  vol.  i.     This 

get  me  hut  with  much  hard.     Wherefore  of  Lady  I'elhani,  however,  is  an  e.vceptinu, 

my  dear  if  it  like  you  by  the  advice  of  and  perhap.s  others  will  be  found  ;  at  least, 

your  wi.se  counsel  for  to  get  remedy  of  the  it  cannot  now  be  doubtful  that  some  were 

Balvation  of  your  castle  and  withstand  the  written,  since  a  lady  is  not  likely  to  hav« 

malice  of  the  shires  aforesaid.     And  al.so  set  the  example.     Sir  H.  E.,  nevertheless, 

that  ye  be  fully  informed  of  their  great  is  well  warranted  in  saying,  that  letters 

malice  workers  in  these  shires  which  that  previous  to  the  reign  of  Henry  A'.   »ert 

haves  so  despitejully  wrought  to  you,  and  usually    written    in   French   or   Latin. — 

to  your  castle,  to  your  men,  and  to  your  1847.] 

tenants  for  this  countrs  have  they  wasted  '  It  might  be  inferred  from  a  pa.ssage  in 
for  a  greiit  while.  Farewell  my  dear  lord,  Kichard  of  Bury,  about  1343,  that  none 
the  Holy  Trinity  you  keep  from  your  ene-  but  ecclesiastics  could  read  at  all.  He  cle- 
mies,  and  ever  send  me  good  tidings  of  precates  the  putting  of  books  into  tlie 
you.  Written  at  I'even.sey  iu  the  castle  hands  of  Iniri,  who  do  not  know  one  siile 
on  St.  Jacob  day  bust  past,  fi-om  another ;  and,  in  several  places,  it 
By  your  own  poor  seems  that  he  thought  they  were  meant 
TV,  ^„  ,_,.  r„  .  J.  PeLIIAM.  for  '-the  tonsured"  alone.  But  a  gi-eat 
in  my  inie  i^ora.  change  took  pKce  iu  the  ensuing  h.ill-cen- 
[Sir  Henry  Kllis  says,  "  We  have  no-  tury  ;  and  1  do  not  believe  he  can  be  con- 
thing  earlier   than  the  fifteenth  century  strued  strictly  even  as  to  his  cwn  time. 
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tion  of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens,  the  importation  of  the  papyrus, 
previously  in  general  use,  came,  in  no  long  time,  to  an  end : 
so  that,  though  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  all 
instruments  in  France  were  written  upoo  it,  we  find  its  place 
atlerwards  supplied  by  parchment ;  and,  under  the  house 
of  Charlemagne,  there  is  hardly  an  instrument  upon  any 
other  material.^  Parchment,  however,  a  much  more  dura- 
ble and  useful  vehicle  than  papyrus,^  was  expensive ;  and  its 
iost  not  only  excluded  the  necessary  waste  which  a  free  use 
cf  writing  requires,  but  gave  rise  to  the  unfortunate  prac- 
tice of  eiMsing  manuscripts  in  order  to  replace  them  with  some 
new  matter.  This  was  carried  to  a  great  extent,  and  ha3 
occasioned  the  loss  of  precious  monuments  of  antiquity,  aa 
is  now  demonstrated  by  instances  of  their  restoration. 
59.  The  date  of  the  invention  of  our  present  paper,  manu- 
factured from  linen  racrs,  or  of  its  introduction  into 

Linen  pa-  ,         °     .  ,  •  /. 

per:  when  I'jurope,  has  long  been  the  subject  or  controversy, 
first  used.  X hat  paper  made  from  cotton  was  in  use  soonei', 
Cotton  is  admitted  on  all  sides.  Some  charters  written  upon 
paper.  ^^^^  material,  not  later  than  the  tenth  century,  were 
seen  by  Montfaucon ;  and  it  is  even  said  to  be  found  in  papal 
bulls  of  the  ninth.'^  The  Greeks,  however,  from  whom  the  west 
of  Europe  is  conceived  to  have  borrowed  this  sort  of  paper, 
did  not  much  employ  it  in  manuscript  books,  according  to 
Montfaucon,  till  the  twelfth  century  ;  from  which  time  it  came 
into  frequent  use  among  them.  Muratori  had  seen  no  writing 
upon  this  material  older  than  1100  ;  though,  in  deference 
to  Montfaucon,  he  admits  its  occasional  employment  earlier.* 
It  certainly  was  not  greatly  used  in  Italy  before  the  thirteenth 
century.  Among  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  East,  it  was  of  much  greater  antiquity. 
Tiie  Greeks  called  it  charta  Damasceaa ;  having  been 
manufactured  or  sold  in  the  city  of  Damascus ;  and  Casiri, 
in  his  catalogue  of  the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the  Escurial, 
desires   us   to  understand   that    they   are    written   on    paper 

1  Jlontfaucon,  in  Acad,  des  Inscript.,  vol.  great  importance  the  general  use  of  parch- 
vi.  Bat  Muratori  says  that  the  pxpyrus  ment,  to  \Thich,  and  afterwards  to  paper, 
was  little  used  in  the  seveutli  century,  the  whole  perishable  papyraceous  mauu- 
thoujfh  writings  on  it  may  be  foun^l  ;is  late  scripts  were  transferred,  has  been  to  tha 
1I.S  tlie  tenth  ;  Dissert,  xliii.    This  disserta-  preservation  of  literature.     P.  74. 

tion  relates  to  the  condition  of  letters  in  ^  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  vi 

Italy  as  far  as  the  year  1100,  as  the  xlivth  604  ;    Noureau    Traite   de   Diplouiatique, 

iloes  to  their  subseijueut  history.  i.  .517 ;    Saviijny,   Oesch.   dea  Komischen 

2  Ueeren  ju.stly  remarks  (I  do  not  know  Kechts,  iii.  534. 
tha:  others  have  done  the  same),  of  how  *  Dissert,  iliii. 
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of  cotton  or  linen,  but  generally  the  latter,  unless  the  con- 
trary be  expressed.'  Many  in  this  catalogue  were  written 
before  the  thirteenth,  or  even  the  twelfth,  century. 

60.  This  will  lead  us  to  the  more  disputed  qu(;stion,  as 
to  the  antiquity  of  linen  paper.     The  earliest  dis-  Li„g^ 
tinct  instance  I  have  found,  and  which  I  believe  paper  a.«  old 
has  hitherto  been  overlooked,  is  an  Ai-abic  version 

of  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  the  manuscript  bearing  the 
date  of  1100.  This,  Casiri  observes  to  be  on  linen  paper, 
not  as  in  itself  remarkable,  but  as  accounting  for  its  injury  by 
wet.  It  does  not  appear  whether  it  were  written  in  Spain,  or, 
like  many  in  that  catalogue,  brought  from  Egypt  or  the  East.^ 

61.  The  authority  of  Casiri  must  coniirm  beyond  doubt 
a  passage  in  Peter,  Abbot  of  Clugni,  which  has  jjnown  to 
perplexed  those  who  place  the  invention  of  linen  Peter  of 
paper  veiy  low.  In  a  treatise  against  the  Jews,  ^ "°°'' 
he  speaks  of  books,  "  ex  pellibus  ^rietuni,  hircorum,  vel  vitu- 
lorum,  sive  ex  biblis  vel  juncis  Orientalium  paludum,  aut 
ex  rasuris  vetenun  pannorum,  sen  ex  alia  qualibet  forte 
viliore  materia  corapactos."  A  late  English  writer  contends 
that  nothing  can  be  meant  by  the  last  words,  "  unless  that 
all  sorts  of  inferior  substances  capable  of  bemg  so  applied 
(among  them,  perhaps,  hemp  and  the  remains  of  cordage)  were 
used  at  this  period  in  the  manufacture  of  paper."  ^  It  certain- 
ly at  least  seems  reasonable  to  interpret  the  words,  "  ex 
rasuris  veterum  pannorum,"  of  linen  rags  ;  and,  when  I  add 
that  Peter  Cluniacensis  passed  a  considerable  time  in  Spain 
about  1141,  there  can  remain,  it  seems,  no  rational  doubt,  that 
the  Saracens  of  the  peninsula  were  acquainted  with  that  species 
of  paper,  though  perhaps  it  was  as  yet  unknown  in  every 
other  country, 

62.  Andres  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Barcelona,  that  a  treaty  between   the  And  in  l2tii 
kings  of  Arra^-on  and  Castile,  bearing  the  date  of  a»J  I3th 
11/8,  and  written  upon  hnen  paper,  is  extant  in  the 
archives  of  that  city.*     lie  alleges  several  other  instances  m 

'  "  Materia),  nisi  membraneus  sit  codex,  *  Vol.  ii.  p.  73.    Andres  has  gene  much 

nulla  meutio  :    caeteros    bombycinos,   ac,  at  len<;th  into  this  subject,  uud  hits  coUect- 

niaxiuiam   partem,  chartaceos  esse  colli-  ed  several  important  pa.ssages  which  do  not 

gas."     Hraifatio,  p.  7.  appeiir  in  my  text.    The  letter  of  Joinvilla 

-Casiri,  N.  787.      Codex  anno   Christ!  has  been  supposed  to  be  aJdresseil  to  Louii 

1100.  chartaceus,  &c.  llutin  in  1314  ;  but  this  seems  inconsistent 

^  See  a  memoir  on  an  ancient   manu-  with  the  Nvriter's  ago. 
script  of  Aratns,  by  Mr.  Qttley,  in  ArcUae- 
olosia,  Tol.  x2>i 
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the  next  age  ;  when  Mabillon,  who  denies  that  papei  of  linen 
~  was  then  used  in  charters  (which,  indeed,  no  one  is  likely  to 
maintain),  mentions,  as  the  earliest  specimen  he  had  seen  in 
France,  a  letter  of  Joinville  to  St.  Louis,  which  must  be  older 
than  1270.  Andres  ivfers  the  invention  to  the  Saracens  of 
Spain,  using  the  iine  Hax  of  Valencia  and  Murcia ;  and  con- 
jectures that  it  was  brought  into  use  among  the  Spaniards 
themselves  by  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile.^ 

G3.  In  the  opinion  of  the  English  writer  to  whom  we  have 
Paper  of  Jibo\e  refei'rcd,  paper,  from  a  very  early  period,  Avas 
mixed  maiuifactiired  of  mixed  materials,  which  have  soine- 

materials.       ...  i       ,    i  ,■  ttr 

tunes  been  eri'oneousiy  taken  tor  pui*e  cotton.  >V  e 
have  in  the  Tower  of  London  a  letter  addressed  to  Henry  IJL 
by  Raymond,  son  of  Raymond  VL,  Count  of  Toulouse,  and 
consequently  between  1210  and  1222  (when  the  latter  died), 
upon  very  strong  j^aper,  and  certainly  made,  in  Mr.  Ottley's 
judgment,  of  mixed  materials;  while  in  several  of  the  time  of 
Edward  L,  written  upon  geimine  cotton  paper  of  no  great 
thickness,  the  fibres  of  cotton  jiresent  themselves  everywhere 
at  the  backs  of  the  letters  so  distinctly,  that  they  seem  as  if 
they  might  even  now  be  spun  into  thread.- 
Invention  ^^'  Notwithstanding  this  last  statement,  which  I 

of  paper      niust  coniirui  l)y  my  own  observation,  and  of  which 

placed  MV  *^         *^ 

some  too  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  looked  at  the  letters  tliem- 
*°^"  selves,   several   writers   of  high    authority,  such    aa 

Tiraboschi  and  Savigny,  persist  not  only  in  fixing  the  inven- 
tion of  linen  paper  veiy  low,  even  after  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  but  in  maintaining  that  it  is  undistingiiishable 
from  that  made  of  cotton,  except  by  the  eye  of  a  manntac- 
turer.'*  Were  this  indeed  true,  it  would  be  sufficient  tor  the 
purpose  we  have  here  in  view;  which  is,  not  to  trace  the  origin 
of  a  particular  discovery,  but  the  employment  of  a  useful 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  84.     ITe  cannot  mean  that  it  "ex  ra.«uris  veterum   pannomni,"'  mean 

was  never  employed  iH'tbre  Alfonso's  time,  "cotton   paper."     Uoeren,   p.  iiOS.     \^,•a^- 

of  wliicli  lie  liiis  ahead)'  given  iu.stauces.  binet,  on  the  other  hand,  trantilates  tliem, 

2  ArchiEologia,  ibid.  1  may,  however,  without  hesitation,  "cliilfdns  de  linne." 
observe,  that  a  gentleman  as  experienced  Hist,  de  I'Oiigine  de  I'lmpriuievie,  i.  93. 
as  Jlr.  Ottley  him.self  inclines  to  think  the  .'Vndres  has  pointed  out,  p.  70,  that  Maf- 
letter  of  lUiymond  written  on  paper  wholly  fei  merely  Niys  he  has  .seen  no  paper  of 
made  of  cotton,  though  of  better  manu-  linen  earlier  than  ISW),  and  no  instrument 
facture  than  usual.  on  that  material  older  than  one  of  131)7, 

3  Tiraboschi,  V.  85 ;  Savigny,  Gesch.  des  which  he  found  .'imong  his  own  fimily 
Riimisithen  Kecht.s.  iii.  534.  He  relies  on  a  deeds.  Tiniljuschi,  overlooking  this  <li3- 
book  I  have  not  seen.  Wehrs  vom  I'apier,  tinction,  quotes  JIalTei  for  his  cwn  opinion 
fiall,  1789.     This  writer,  it  is  said,  con-  as  to  the  lateness  of  the  iuventiou. 

teuds  that  the  words  of  Peter  of  (Jlugny, 
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vehicle  of  writing.  If  it  be  true  that  cotton  paper  was  fabri- 
cated in  Italy  of  so  good  a  texture  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
cerned from  linen,  it  must  be  considered  as  of  equal  utility.  It 
is  not  the  case  with  the  lettei's  on  cotton  paper  in  our  English 
repositories  ;  most,  if  not  all,  of  which  were  written  in  France 
or  Spain.  But  I  have  seen  in  the  Chapter  House  at  West- 
minster a  letter  written  from  Gascony,  about  1315,  to  Hugh 
Despencer,  upon  thin  paper,  to  all  appearance  made  like  that 
now  in  use,  and  with  a  water-mark.  Several  others  of  a  simi' 
lar  appearance,  in  the  same  repository,  are  of  rather  later  time. 
There  is  also  one  in  the  King's  Remembrancer's  Office  of  the 
11th  of  Edward  HI.  (1337  or  1338),  containing  tbe  accounts 
of  the  king's  ambassadors  to  the  Count  of  Holland,  and  pro- 
bably written  in  that  country.  This  paper  has  a  water-mark ; 
and,  if  it  is  not  of  linen,  is  at  least  not  easily  distinguishable. 
Bullet  declares  that  he  saw  at  Besancon  a  deed  of  1302  on 
linen  paper.  Several  are  alleged  to  exist  in  Germany  before 
the  middle  of  the  century;  and  Lambinet  mentions,  though 
but  on  the  authority  of  a  periodical  publication,  a  register  of 
expenses  from  1323  to  1354,  found  in  a  church  at  Caen,  wi'it- 
ten  on  two  hundred  and  eight  sheets  of  that  substance.'  One 
of  the  Cottonian  manuscripts  (Galba,  B.  I.)  is  called  Codex 
Chartaceus  in  the  catalogue.  It  contains  a  long  series  of 
public  letters,  chieHy  written  in  the  Netlierlands,  fi-om  an  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  to  that  of  Henry  IV.  But 
upon  examination,  I  tind  the  title  not  quite  accurate:  several 
letters,  and  especially  the  earliest,  are  written  on  parchment ; 
and  paper  does  not  appear  at  soonest  till  near  the  end  of 
Edward's  reign.^  Sir  Henry  Elhs  has  said  that  "  very  few 
instances  indeed  occur,  before  the  fifteenth  century,  of  letters 
written  upon  paper."  ^  The  use  of  cotton  paper  was  by  no 
means  general,  or  even,  I  believe,  frecjuent,  except  in  Spain  and 
Italy;  perhaps  also  in  the  south  of  France.  Nor  was  it  much 
employed,  even  in  Italy,  for  books.  Savigny  tells  us  tiiere 
are  few  manuscripts  of  law-books,  among  the  multitude  that 
exist,  wliich  are  not  written  on  pai'chment. 


*  lambinet,  ubi  supra.     [Linen  paper,  *  Andres,  p.  68,  mentions  a  not«,  ■written 

It  is  said  iu  llist.  Litteraire  de  la  France,  in  1342,  in  the  Cotton  Library,  as  the  eap- 

xri.  38,  is  vised  in  some  proccedinj^s  against  liest  English  specimen  of  linen  paper.     1 

tbe  Templars  in   1309  ;    but   the  author  do  not  know  to  what  this  refers.     In  thw 

knows  of  none  earUer.     Ue  does  not  men-  above-mentioned   Codex   Chartaceus  is   t, 

tion  cctton  paper  at  all :  writing  was  on  letter  of  i;j41  ;  but  it  is  on  parcliment. 

vellum  or  parchment. —  1842.]  »  Ellis's  Originid  Letters,  i.  1. 
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65.  It  will  be  manifest  from  what  has  been  said  how  greatly 
fjQt  j^t  Robertson  has  been  mistaken  in  his  position,  that,  "  in 
erst  very     the  eleventh  century,  the  art  of  making  paper,  in  the 

por  an .  jj^^j-^j^gj.  jjQ^y  become  universal,  was  invented,  by 
means  of  Avhich  not  only  the  number  of  manuscripts  increased, 
but  the  study  of  the  sciences  was  wonderfully  faciUtated."  * 
Even  Ginguene,  better  informed  on  such  subjects  than  Robert- 
eon,  has  intimated  something  of  the  same  kind.  But  paper, 
whenever  or  wherever  invented,  was  very  sparingly  used,  and 
especially  in  manuscript  books,  among  the  French,  Germans, 
or  English,  or  linen  paper,  even  among  the  Italians,  tiU  near 
the  close  of  the  period  which  this  chapter  comprehends. 
Upon  the  "  study  of  the  sciences "  it  could  as  yet  have  had 
very  little  effect.  The  vast  importance  of  the  invention  was 
just  beginning  to  be  discovered.  It  is  to  be  added,  as  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  that  the  earliest  linen  paper  was  of 
very  good  manufacture,  strong  and  handsome,  though  perhaps 
too  much  like  card  for  general  convenience ;  and  every  one  is 
aware  that  the  first  printed  books  are  frequently  beautiful  in 
the  quality  of  their  paper. 

66.  III.  The  application  of  general  principles  of  justice  to 
Importance  ^^^  infinitely  various  circumstances  which  may  arise 
of  lepi  in  the  disputes  of  men  with  each  other  is  in  itself  an 
^  ^  '^'  admirable  discipline  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties.  Even  where  the  primary  rules  of  right  and  policy 
have  been  obscured  in  some  measure  by  a  technical  and  arbi- 
trary system,  which  is  apt  to  grow  up,  perhaps  inevitably,  in 
the  course  of  civilization,  the  mind  gains  in  precision  and 
acuteness,  though  at  the  expense  of  some  important  qualities ; 
and  a  people  whei-ein  an  artificial  jurisprudence  is  cultivated, 
recpiiring  both  a  regard  to  written  authority  and  the  constant 
exercise  of  a  discriminating  judgment  upon  words,  must  be 
deemed  to  be  emerging  from  ignorance.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  Europe  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  feudal  customs, 
long  unwritten,  though  latterly  become  more  steady  by  ti'adi- 
tion,  were  in  some  countries  reduced  into  treatises.  We  have 
our  own  Glanvil,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  and,  in  the  next 
century,  much  was  written  upon  the  national  laws  in  various 
parts  of  Europe.  U})on  these  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell 
but  the  importance  of  the  c'vil  law  in  its  connection  with 

>  Hist,  of  Charles  V.,  toI.  i.  note  10.    Ilceren  inclines  to  the  same  opinion;  o 

aoo. 
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ancient  learning,  as  well  as  with  moral  and  political  science, 
renders  it  deserving  of  a  place  in  any  general  account  either 
of  mediaeval  or  modern  literature. 

67.  That  the  Roman  laws,  such  as  they  subsisted  in  the 
Western  Empire  at  the  time  of  its  dismemberment  in  Roman  ' 
the  fifth  century,  were  received  in  the  new  kingdoms  ^^i^on"®^** 
of  the  Gothic,  Lombard,  and  Carlovingiun  dynasties,  unknown, 
as  the  rule  of  those  who  by  birtli  and  choice  submitted  to  them, 
was  shown  by  Muratori  and  other  writers  of  the  last  century. 
This  subject  has  received  additional  illustration  from  the 
acute  and  laborious  Savigny,  who  has  succeeded  in  tracing 
sufficient  evidence  of  what  had  been  in  fact  stated  by  Muratori, 
that  not  only  an  abridgment  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  but  that 
of  Justinian,  and  even  the  Pandects,  were  known  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  long  before  the  epoch  formerly  assigned  for 
the  restoration  of  that  jurisprudence.^  The  popuhir  story, 
already  much  discredited,  that  the  famous  copy  of  the  Pan- 
dects, now  in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence,  was  brought 
to  Pisa  from  Amulfi,  after  the  ca])ture  of  that  city  by  Koger, 
King  of  Sicily,  with  the  aid  of  a  Pisan  fleet  in  1135,  and  be- 
came the  means  of  diffusing  an  acquaintance  Avith  that  portion 
of  the  law  through  Italy,  is  shown  by  him  not  only  to  rest  on 
very  slight  evidence,  but  to  be  unquestionably,  in  the  hitter  and 
more  important  circumstance,  destitute  of  all  foundation.^  It 
is  still  indeed  an  undetermined  question,  whether  other  exist- 
ing manuscripts  of  the  Pandects  are  not  derived  from  this 
illustrious  copy,  which  alone  contains  the  entire  fifty  books, 
and  which  has  been  preserved  with  a  traditional  veneration 
indicating  some  superiority :  but  Savigny  has  shown,  that 
Peter  of  Valence,  a  jurist  of  the  eleventh  century,  made  use 
of  an  independent  manuscript ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Pan- 
dects were  the  subject  of  legal  studies  before  the  siege  of 
Ainalfi. 

G8.  L-nerius,  by  universal  testimony,  was  the  founder  of  all 

'  It  can  be  no  disparagement  to  Snvigny,  poses   to  have    been    written  at  Valence 

who  does  not  claim  perfect  orl>nnality,  to  before  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.    The  I'an- 

Bay  that  Muratori,  in  his  44th  dissertation,  dects  are  herein  cited  so  copiously,  as  to 

(pves  several  instjinces  of  quotations  fi'om  leave  no  doubt  that  Peter  was  acquainted 

the  Pandects  in  writers  older  than  the  cap-  with   the  entire  collection.      In  other  in- 

ture  of  Amalfi.  stances,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  the 

[The  most  decisive  proof  that  Savigny  quotation  implies    more   .than   a   partial 

ha.s  adduced  for  the  use  of  the  Pandects  knowledge.      Siivigny,    Gesch.     llbmiach. 

before  the  twelfth  century  is  from  a  work  Kechts,  vol.  ii.  Appendix.  — 1847.] 

bearing  the  name  of  Petrus,  called  Excep-  -  Savigny,    Geschiclite    des   Komischea 

tiones  Lt^gum  Ilujuunorimi,  which  he  sup-  Bechts  iu  mittei  Alter,  ill.  S3. 

VOL.   I.  6 
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learned  investigation  into  the  laws  of  Justinian.  He  gave  leo 
irnerius  •  ^ures  upon  tliem  at  Bologna,  his  native  city,  not  long, 
his  first  in  Savlgnj's  opinion,  after  the  comraenceraent  of 
successora.  ^^^  century  ;  ^  and,  besides  tliis  oral  instruction,  lie 
began  the  practice  of  makmg  glosses,  or  short  marginal  ex- 
planations, on  the  law-books,  with  the  whole  of  which  he  was 
accjuainted.  We  owe  also  to  him,  according  to  ancient 
opinion,  though  much  controverted  in  later  times,  an  epitome, 
called  the  Authentica,  of  what  Gravina  calls  the  prolix  and 
dithcult  ("  salebrosis  atque  garrulis  ")  Novels  of  Justinian,  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  titles  of  the  Code.  The  most  eminent 
successors  of  this  restorer  of  the  Roman  law,  during  the  same 
century,  were  Martinus  Gosias,  Bulgarus,  and  Placentinus. 
They  were,  however,  but  a  few,  among  many  interpreters, 
whose  glosses  have  been  partly  though  very  imperfectly  pre- 
served. The  love  of  equal  liberty  and  just  laws  in  the  Italian 
cities  rendered  the  profession  of  jurisprudence  exceedingly 
honorable.  Tlie  doctors  of  Bologna  and  other  universities 
were  frequently  called  to  the  office  of  podestd,  or  criminal 
judge,  in  these  small  republics  :  in  Bologna  itself,  they  were 
officially  members  of  the  smaller  or  secret  council ;  and  their 
opinions,  which  they  did  not  render  gratuitously,  were  sought 
with  the  respect  that  had  been  shown  at  Rome  to  their  ancient 
masters  of  the  age  of  Severus. 

69.  A  gloss,  yTiuaaa,  propci'ly  meant  a  word  from  a  foreign 
Their  language,  or  an  obsolete  or  poetical  word,  or  whatever 
glosses.  requires  interpretation.  It  was  afterwards  used  tor 
the  interpretation  itself;  and  this  sense,  which  is  not  strictly 
classical,  may  be  found  in  Isidore,  though  some  liave  imagined 
Irnerius  himself  to  have  first  employed  it."  In  the  twelfth 
century,  it  was  extended  from  a  single  Avord  to  an  entire  ex- 
pository sentence.  The  first  glosses  were  interlinear ;  they 
were  afterwards  placed  in  the  margin  ;  and  extended  finally,  in 
some  mstances,  to  a  sort  of  running  commentary  on  an  entire 
book.     Tliese  were  called  an  Apparatus.'' 

70.  Besides  these  glosses  on  obscure  passages,  some  lawyers 
Abrids;-  attempted  to  abridge  the  body  of  the  law.  Placen- 
meiits  of      tinus  wrote  a  summary  of  the  Code  and  Institutes  ; 

but  this  was  held  inferior  to  that  of  Azo,  which  ap- 

*  Vol.  ir.  p.  16.     Some  have  erroneously    nominis  interpretatio."    Sucange,  prseial 
thought  Inieiiu.s  a  German.  in  Glossar.,  p.  38 

*  Alcuiu  defines  glossa,  "  unius  verbi  vel       '  Savigny,  iii.  519. 
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peared  before  1220.  Hugolinus  gave  a  similar  abridgment 
of  the  Pandects.  About  the  same  time,  or  a  little  Accur- 
after,  a  scholar  of  Azo,  Accursius  of  .Florence,  Corpus 
undertook  his  celebrated  work,  a  collection  of  the  Giossatum. 
glosses,  which,  in  the  century  that  had  elapsed  since  the  time 
of  Irnerius,  had  grown  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  were,  of 
course,  not  always  consistent.  He  has  inserted  little,  probably, 
of  his  own,  but  exercised  a  judgment,  not  perhaps  a  very 
enlightened  one,  in  the  selection  of  his  authorities.  Thus  was 
com{)iled  his  Corpus  Juris  Giossatum,  commonly  called  Glossa, 
or  Glossa  Ordinaria ;  a  work,  says  Eichhorn,  as  remarkable 
for  its  barbai-ous  style,  and  gross  mistakes  in  history,  as  for  the 
solidity  of  its  judgments  and  practical  distinctions.  Gravina, 
after  extolling  the  conciseness,  acuteness,  skill,  and  dihgence 
in  comparing  remote  passages,  and  in  reconciling  apparent  in- 
consistencies, which  distinguished  Accursius,  or  rather  those 
from  whom  he  complied,  remarks  the  injustice  of  some  mo- 
derns, wlio  reproach  his  work  with  the  ignorance  inevitable  in 
his  age,  and  seem  to  think  the  chance  of  biith,  which  has 
thrown  them  into  more  enlightened  times,  a  part  of  their 
personal  merit.^ 

71.  Savigny  has  taken  still  higher  ground  in  his  admiration, 
as  we  may  call  it,  of  the  early  jurists,  —  those  from  character 
the  appearance  of  Irnerius  to  the  publication  of  the  ?*"  f'^^^'y 
Accursian  body  of  glosses.  For  the  execution  of  this 
work,  indeed,  he  testifies  no  very  high  respect.  Accursius  did 
not  sufficient  justice  to  his  predecessors ;  and  many  of  the 
most  valuable  glosses  are  still  buried  in  the  dust  of  unpublished 
manuscripts.^  But  the  men  themselves  deserve  our  highest 
praise.  The  school  of  Irnerius  rose  suddenly ;  foi',  in  earlier 
writers,  we  find  no  intelligent  use  or  critical  interpretation  of 
the  passages  which  they  cite.  To  reflect  upon  every  text,  to 
compare  it  with  every  clause  or  word  that  might  illustrate  its 
meaning  in  the  somewhat  chaotic  mass  of  the  Pandects  and 
Code,  was  resei-ved  for  these  acute  and  diligent  investigators. 
"  Interpretation,"  says  Savigny,  "  was  considered  the  first  and 
most  important  object  of  glossers,  as  it  was  of  oral  instructors. 
By  an  unintermitting  use  of  the  original  law-books,  they  ob- 
tained that  full  and  lively  acquaintance  with  their  contents 
which  enabled  them  to  compare  different  passages  with  tho 

»  Origines  Juris,  p.  184.  »  Vol.  v.  pp.  258-267 
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utmost  acuteness  and  with  much  success.  It  may  be  reckoned 
a  chai'acteristic  merit  of  many  glossers,  that  they  keep  the 
attention  always  fixed  on  the  immediate  subject  of  explanation, 
and,  in  the  richest  display  of  comparisons  with  other  passages 
of  the  law,  never  deviate  from  their  point  into  any  thing  too 
indefinite  and  general ;  superior  often  in  this  to  the  most 
learned  inteqjreters  of  the  French  and  Dutch  schools,  and 
capable  of  giving  a  lesson  even  to  ourselves.  Nor  did  the 
glossers  by  any  means  slight  the  importance  of  laying  a  sound 
critical  basis  for  interpretation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  labored 
earnestly  in  the  recension  and  coi'rection  of  the  text."  ^ 

72.  These  warm  eulogies  afi^'ord  us  an  instance,  to  which 
there  are  many  parallels,  of  such  vicissitudes  in  literary  repu- 
tation, that  the  wheel  of  Fame,  like  that  of  Fortune,  seems 
never  to  be  at  rest.  For  a  long  time,  it  had  been  the  fashion 
to  speak  in  slighting  terms  of  these  early  jurists  ;  and  the  pas- 
sage above  quoted  from  Gravina  is  in  a  much  more  candid 
tone  than  was  usual  in  liis  age.  Their  trifling  verbal  explana- 
tions of  etsi  by  quamvis,  or  admodum  by  vulde  ;  their  strange 
ignorance  in  deriving  the  name  of  the  Tiber  from  the  Empe- 
ror Tiberius,  in  suj^posing  that  Ulpian  and  Justinian  lived 
before  Christ,  in  asserting  that  Papinian  was  put  to  death  by 
Mark  Antony,  and  even  interpreting  pontifex  by  papa  or 
episcopus,  —  were  the  topics  of  I'idicule  to  those  whom  Gravi- 
na has  so  well  reproved.-  Savigny,  who  makes  a  similar 
remark,  that  we  learn,  without  perceiving  it  and  without  any 
personal  merit,  a  multitude  of  things  which  it  was  impossible 
to  know  in  the  twelfth  century,  defends  his  favorite  glossers 
in  the  best  manner  he  can,  by  laying  part  of  the  blame  on  the 
bad  selection  of  Accursius,  and  by  extolling  the  mental  vigor 
which  struggled  through  so  many  difficulties.^  Yet  he  has  the 
candor  to  own,  that  this  rather  enhances  the  respect  due  to 
the  men,  than  the  value  of  their  writings ;  and,  without  much 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  glossers,  one  may  presume  to 
think,  that,  in  explaining  the  Pandects  (a  book  requirir/g, 
beyond  any  other  that  has  descended  to  us,  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  antiquities  of  Rome),  their 
deficiencies,  if  to  be  measured  by  the  instances  we  have  given 

1  Vol.  V.  pp.  199-211.  jurists,  exhibits  some  curious  specimens 

*  Gennari,  author  of  Itespublica  Juris-  of  tlie  ignorance  of  the  Accuraian  inter- 

eonsultonini,  a  worli  of  the  last  century,  preters,  such  as  those  in  the  text.  —  See. 

who,  under  color  of  a  fiction,  gives  rather  too,  the  article  "  Accursius,"  in  I$ajle. 

•n  euteTtaioiuj;  a.ccouut  of  tlie  principal  ^  t.  213. 
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ar  by  the  general  character  of  their  age,  must  require  a  per- 
petual exercise  of  our  lenity  and  patience. 

73.  This  great  compilation  of  Accursius  made  an  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  jurisprudence.  It  put  an  end,  in  DocUne  ef 
great  measure,  to  the  oral  explanations  of  lecturers  after 
which  had  prevailed  before.  It  restrained,  at  the  Accursius. 
same  time,  the  ingenuity  of  interpretation.  The  glossers  be- 
came the  sole  authorities :  so  that  it  grew  into  a  maxim,  "  No 
one  can  go  wrong  who  follows  a  gloss ; "  and  some  said  a  gloss 
was  worth  a  hundred  texts.^  In  fact,  the  orighial  was  con- 
tinually unintelligible  to  a  student.  But  this  was  accompanied, 
according  to  the  distinguished  historian  of  media;val  jurispru- 
dence, by  a  declme  of  the  science.  Tlie  jurists  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  are  far  inferior  to  tlie  school  of 
Irnerius.  It  might  be  possible  to  seek  a  general  cause,  as 
men  are  now  always  prone  to  do,  in  the  loss  of  self-government 
in  many  of  the  Italian  republics  ;  but  Savigny,  superior  to  this 
affectation  of  philosophy,  admits  that  this  is  neitlier  a  cause 
adequate  in  itself,  nor  clironologically  pai-allel  to  the  decline 
of  jurisprudence.  We  must  therefore  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
those  revolutions,  so  ordinary  and  so  unaccountable,  in  the 
history  of  literature,  where,  after  a  period  fertile  in  men  of 
great  talents,  there  ensues,  perhaps  with  no  unfavorable 
change  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  a  pause  in  that  natural 
fecundity,  without  which  all  our  endeavors  to  check  a  retro- 
grade movement  of  the  human  mind  will  be  of  no  avail.  The 
successors  of  Accursius,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  contented 
themselves  with  an  implicit  deference  to  the  glosses  ;  but  this 
is  rather  a  proof  of  their  inferiority  than  its  cause." 

74.  It  has  been  the  peculiar  fortune  of  Accursius,  that  hia 
name  has  always  stood  in  a  representative  capacity.   Respect 
to  engross  the  praise  or  sustain  the  blame  of  the   y^^^^ 
great  body  of  glossers  from  whom  he  compiled.     One   Koiogna. 
of  those  proofs  of  national  gratitude  and  veneration  was  paid 
to  his  memory,  which  it  is  the  more  pleasing  to  recount,  that, 
from  the  fickleness  and  insensibility  of  mankind,  they  do  not 
veiy  frequently  occur.     The  city  of  Bologna  was  divided  into 
the  factions  of  Lambertazzi  and  Gieremei.     Tlie  former,  who 
were  Ghibellines,  having  been  wholly  overthrown  and  exclud- 
ed, according  to  the  practice  of  Italian  republics,  from  all  civil 

'  Bavle,  ubi  supra ;  EUcUhom,  Oesch   der  Litteratur,  ii.  401 ;  Savigny,  v.  208 
»  Savigny,  v.  320. 
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power,  a  law  was  mado  in  1306,  that  the  family  of  Accursius, 
who  had  been  on  the  vanquished  side,  should  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  the  victoi-ious  Guelph  party,  in  regard  to  tlie 
memory  of  one  "  by  whose  means  the  city  had  been  frequented 
by  students,  and  its  fame  had  been  spread  through  the  whole 
world."  1 

75.  In  the  next  century,  a  new  race  of  lawyers  arose,  who, 
SchoiasU  ^y^  ^  different  species  of  talent,  almost  eclipsed  the 
jurists.  greatest  of  their  predecessors.  These  have  been 
Bartoius.  called  the  scholastic  jurists ;  the  glory  of  the  school- 
men having  excited  an  emulous  desire  to  apply  their  dialectic 
methods  in  jurisprudence.^  Of  these  the  most  conspicuous 
were  Bartoius  and  Baldus,  especially  the  former,  whose  author- 
ity became  still  higher  than  that  of  the  Accursian  glossers. 
Yet  Bartoius,  if  we  may  believe  Eichhorn,  content  with  the 
glosses,  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the  text,  which  he  Avas 
too  ignorant  of  Roman  antiquity,  and  even  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, unless  he  is  much  belied,  to  expound.^  "  He  is  so  fond 
of  distinctions,"  says  Gravina,  "  that  he  does  not  divide  his 
subject,  but  breaks  it  to  pieces ;  so  that  the  fragments  are, 
as  it  wei-e,  dispersed  liy  the  wind.  But,  whatever  harm  he 
might  do  to  the  just  interpretation  of  the  Roman  law  as  a  posi- 
tive code,  he  was  highly  useful  to  the  practical  lawyer  by  the 
number  of  cases  his  fertile  mind  anticipated  ;  for  though  many 
of  these  were  unlikely  to  occur,  yet  his  copiousness,  and 
subtlety  of  distinction,  is  such,  that  he  seldom  leaves  those  who 
consult  him  quite  at  a  loss."*  Savigny,  who  rates  Bartoius 
much  below  the  older  lawyers,  gives  him  credit  for  original 
thoughts,  to  which  his  acquaintance  with  the  practical  exercise 
of  justice  gave  rise.  The- older  jurists  were  chiefly  professors 
of  legal  science,  rather  than  conversant  with  forensic  causes ; 
and  this  has  produced  an  opposition  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  tiie  Roman  law,  to  which  we  have  not  much  analogous 
in  our  own,  but  the  remains  of  which  are  said  to  be  still  dis- 
cernible in  the  continental  jurisprudence.* 


'  Savigny,  t.  268.  perhaps  he  took  it,  quotes  Coranenus,  Ilia- 

2  The   employment  of  logical  forms  in  toria    Archigymnasii    Patavini ;     Vergloi- 

law  is  not  new:    instances  of  it  may  be  chung    der    Sitten,    ii.    646.     It    seems, 

found  in  the  earlier  jurists.     Savigny,  v.  however,  incredible. 

33) ;  vi.  6.  *  Origines  Juris,  p.  191.     , 

••!  GeschichtederLitteratur,  ii.449.   Bar-  8  Savigny,  vi.  138;  v.  201.    Of  Bartoius 

tolus  even  stxid,   '■'■  De  verhibus  non  curat  and  his  school,  it  i.s  said  by  Grotius,  "  Tem- 

jurisconsultus."     Eichhorn  gives  no  au-  porum    suonim    infelicit'i.s    inipedimentn 

thCiritv  for  this  |  but  Meiners,  from  whom  saepe  fuit,  quo  minus  recte  leges  iilas  in- 
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76.  The  later  expositors  of  law,  those  after  the  age  of 
Accursius,  are  reproached  with  a  tedious  prolixity,  t  -■  •   .^ 
which  the  scholastic  refinements  of  disputation  were  of  jurists  ia 
apt  to  produce.      They  were  little  more  conversant  a°^j  sf."'^'* 
with  philological  and  historical  literature  tlian  their  teenth  cen- 
predecessors,  and  had  less  diligence  in  that  com])ari- 

son  of  texts  hy  which  an  acute  understanding  might  compen- 
sate the  want  of  subsidiary  learning.  In  the  use  of  language, 
the  jurists,  with  hardly  any  exceptions,  are  uncouth  and  bar- 
barous. The  great  school  of  Bologna  had  sent  out  all  the 
earlier  glossers.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  this  university  fell 
rather  into  decline :  the  jealousy  of  neighbioring  states  sub- 
jected its  graduates  to  some  disadvantage  ;  and,  while  the  study 
of  jurisprudence  was  less  efficacious,  it  was  more  diffused. 
Italy  alone  produced  great  masters  of  the  science :  the  pro- 
fessors in  France  and  Germany  during  the  middle  ages  have 
left  no  great  reputation.^ 

77.  IV.  The  universities,  however,  with  their  metaphysics 
derived    from    Aristotle    through    the    medium    of  classical 
Arabian   interpreters  who  did  not  understand  him,    I'tt'i-ature 

,  ^  ,  .  ,  aiiu  tasto 

and    with    the    commentaries    of    Arabian    philoso-   in  dark 
phers   who  perverted  him,^  the  development  of  the   "^'^^" 

telligerent;  satis  solevtes  alioqui  ad  inda-  to  be  proTed  in  a  dissertation,  which  I  have 

gandam    sequi    bonique    naturani ;     quo  not  seen,  by  M.  .Jourdain.     Tennemann, 

factum  ut  sa^pe  optiuii  sint  condendi  juris  Manuel  de  I'llist.  Ue    la  Philos.,   i.   355. 

auctores,  etiani  tunc  cum  conditi  juris  niali  These  Arabic  translations  were  themselves 

sunt  iuterpretes.    Prolegomena  in  Jus  Belli  not  made   directly    fiom   the  Greek,  but 

et  Pacis."  from  the  Syriac.     ]t  is  thought  by  Bulile, 

1  In  this  slight  sketch  of  the  early  law-  that  the  Logic  of  Aristotle  was  known  in 

yers,  I  have  Ijcen   chiefly  guided,  as  the  Kurope  sooner. 

reader  will    have   perceived,   by  Gravina        [The   prize  essay  of  Jourdain,  in  1817, 

and  Savigay  ;  and  also  by  a  very  neat  and  entitled  Recherches  Critiques  sur  TAge  et 

succinct  sketch   iu  Eichhorn,  Gesch.  der  I'Origine  des  Traductions  Latines  d'Aris- 

Litteratur,    ii.    448-464.       The    Origines  tote,  was  republished  in  1843  by  his  son. 

Juris  of  the  first  have  enjoyed  a  conside-  The  three  points  whicli   he  ende.'ivors  to 

rable  reputation.      liut  Savigny  observes,  establish  are:     1.  That  the  Organum  of 

with  severity,  that  Gravina  has  thought  Aristotle  alone  was  known  before  the  thir- 

Bo  much  more  of  his  style  than  his  subject,  teenth  century.     2.  That  the  other  philo- 

that  all  he  says  of  the  old  jurists  is  per-  sophical  works  were  translated  in  the  early 

fectly  worthless  through  its  emptiness,  and  part  of  that  age.     3.  That  some  of  these 

want  of  criticism  ;   iii.  72.     Of  Terrason's  translations   are    from   the  Greek,  others 

Histoire  de  la  Jurisprudence  Romaiue  he  from  the  Arabic.    The  last  alone,  and  least 

speaks  m  still  lower  terms.  important,   of  these  propositions,  can  be 

-  It  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy,  considered  as  sure.  Cousin  doubts  whether 
whether  the  physical  and  metaphysical  the  Analytics  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  were  made  known  to  Organum  were  known  to  the  early  school- 
Europe,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  men.  But  John  of  Salisbury  refers  to 
century,  through  Constantinople,  or  them,  though  they  were  certainly  not 
through  Arabic  translations.  The  former  often  quoted.  There  had  been  a  difference 
supposition  rests  certainly  on  what  seems  of  opinion  as  to  the  Greek  or  Arabic  origi- 
good  authority,  —  that  of  Rigord,  a  con-  nal  of  all  the  Aristotelian  writings  besidea 
temporary  historian.  But  tlie  latter  is  the  Logic  ;  Muratori  and  Ueeren  maintain- 
now  luoie  genei-ally  received,  and  is   «id  ing  the  former,  Casvn  and  Buhle  the  Ut. 
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modern  languages  with  their  native  poetry,  much  more  the 
glosses  of  the  civil  lawyers,  are  not  what  is  commonly  meant 
by  the  revival  of  learning.  In  tiiis  we  principally  consider 
the  increased  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and,  in 
general,  of  what  we  call  classical  antiquity.  In  the  earliest 
of  the  dark  ages,  as  far  hack  as  the  sixtli  century,  the  course  of 
liberal  instruction,  as  has  been  said  above,  was  divided  into  the 
trivium  and  the  quadrivium :  the  former  comprising  grammar, 
logic,  and  rhetoric  ;  the  latter,  musi.c,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
astronomy.  But  these  sciences,  which  seem  tolerably  compre- 
hensive, were,  in  reality,  taught  most  superficially,  or  not  at  all. 
The  Latin  grammar,  in  its  merest  rudiments,  from  a  little 
treatise  ascribed  to  Donatus,  and  extracts  of  Priscian,'  formed 
the  only  necessary  part  of  the  trivium  in  ecclesiastical  schools. 
Even  tiiis  seems  to  have  been  introduced  afresh  by  Bede  and 
the  writers  of  the  eightli  century,  who  much  excel  their  im- 
mediate predecessors  in  avoiding  gross  solecisms  of  grammar.^ 
It  was  natural,  that  in  England,  where  Latin  liad  never  been 
a  living  tongue,  it  should  be  taught  better  than  in  countries 
which  still  affected  to  speak  it.  From  the  time  of  Ciiarle- 
magne,  it  was  lost  on  the  Continent,  in  common  use,  and  pre 
served  only  through  glossaries,  of  wiiich  there  were  many. 
Tlie  style  of  Latin  in  tlie  dark  period,  independently  of  its 
want  of  verbal  purity,  is  in  very  bad  taste ;  but  no  writers 
seem  to  have  been  more  inflated  and  empty  than  the  English.' 

ter.    Jourdain  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  traces  of  another  bearing  the  name ;  or  it 

settled  the  question  ;  showing  by  the  Greek  may  have  been  an  error  in  referring  a  work 

or    Arabic   words    arid  idioms   in  several  to  a  known  author. 

translations  extant  in  manuscript  that  The  quotations  from  Aristotle  in  Alber- 
they  came  from  different  sources.  The  tus  Magnus  show  that  some  were  derived 
Greek  text  of  the  Metaphysics  had  been  from  Greek,  some  from  Arabic.  lie  says 
brought  to  Europe  and  translated  about  in  one. place,  "Quod  autem  hrec  vera  siut 
1220  ;  but  the  Physics,  the  History  of  qua;  dicta  sunt,  testatur  Aristotclis  trans- 
Animals,  part  of  the  Ethics,  and  several  latio  Arabica  quae  sic  dicit.  .  .  .  Graca 
Dther  works,  were  first  made  known  autem  translatio  diseordat  ab  hoc,  et,  ut 
through  the  Arabic  (p.  212).  puto,    est    mendosa."     .Jourdain,    p.   38. 

The  age  of  those  translations  from  Aris-  By  "  Arabica  translatio,"'  he    means,   of 

totle  may  be  judged   by  their  style.    In  course,  a  translation  from  the  Arabic, 

those  made    before    the    tenth    century,  The  translation  of  Aristotle's  Metaphy- 

those,  e.  gr.,   of   Boethius,  the  Latin  is  sics,  published  in  1483,  is  from  the  Greek, 

pure,  and  free  from  Grecisms  :  those  of  the  — 1853.] 

eleventh  or  later  are  quite  literal,  word  for  ^  Fleur}', xrii.  IS;  Andres,  ix.  284. 

word,  —  rarely  the  riglit  one  chosu;   the  -  Eichhorn,  AUg.  Gesch.,  ii.    73.     The 

construction  more  Greek  than  Latin.     In  reader  is  requested  to  distinguish,  at  least 

those  immediately  from   the  Arabic,  the  if   he  cares  about   references,  Eichhorn'a 

orthography  of  Greek  words  is  never  cor-  Allgemeine   Geschichte   der   Cultur  from 

rect :  sometimes  an  Arabic  word  is  left.  his  Geschichte  der  Litteratur,  with  which, 

Writers  of  tlie  thirteenth  century  men-  in  future,  we  shall  have  more  concern, 

tion     translations    of    tlie    philosophical  3  Fleury,  xvii.  23 ;   Ducange,  preface  to 

works  by  Boethius  ;  but,  ;us  this  could  not  Glossary,  p.  10.    Tlio  Anglo-Saxon  charters 

be  the  ureat  BoethiiLs,  Jourdain  finds  some  are  distinguished  for  their  pompous  aiiaur- 
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Tlie  distinction  between  the  ornaments  adapted  to  poetry  and 
to  prose  had  long  been  lost,  and  still  more  the  just  sense  of 
moderation  in  their  use.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  a 
vicious  rhetoric  should  have  overspread  the  writings  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  when  there  is  so  much  of  it  in  the 
third  and  fourth. 

78.  Eiclihorn  fixes  upon  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century 
as  an   epoch  from  which   we  are  to  deduce,  in  its   impiove- 
beginnino^s,  the  restoration  of  classical  taste :  it  was   nient  iq 

DO'  ,  tenth  a.n(l 

then  that  the  scholars  left  the  meagre  introductions  eleventh 
to  rhetoric,  formerly  used,  for  the  works  of  Cicero  and  ceutunes. 
Quintilian.'  In  the  school  of  Paderborn,  not  long  after  1000 
Sallust  and  Statins,  as  well  as  Virgil  and  Horace,  appear  tt 
have  been  read.^  Several  writers,  chiefly  liistoi'ical,  about  thia 
period,  such  as  Lambert  of  Aschaffenburg,  Ditmar,  Wittikind, 
are  tolerably  exempt  from  the  false  taste  of  preceding  times ; 
and,  if  they  want  a  truly  classical  tone,  express  themselves 
with  some  spirit.*  Gerbert,  who  by  an  uncommon  quickness 
of  parts  shone  in  very  different  provinces  of  learning,  and 
was  beyond  question  the  most  accomplished  man  of  the  dark 
ages,  displays  in  his  epistles  a  thoi'ough  acquaintance  with  the 
best  Latin  authors,  and  a  taste  for  their  excellences.''  He  wi'ites 
with  the  feelings  of  Petrarch,  but  in  a  less  auspicious  period. 
Even  in  England,  if  we  may  quote  again  the  famous  passage 
of  Ingulfus,  the  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero,  as  well  as  some 
book  which  he  calls  Aristotle,  were  read  at  Oxford  under 
Edward  the  Confessor.  But  we  have  no  indisputable  name 
in  the  eleventh  century ;  not  even  that  of  John  de  Garlandia, 
whose  Floretus  long  continued  to  be  a  text-book  in  schools. 
This  is  a  poor  collection  of  extracts  from  Latin  authors.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  compiler  were  an  English- 
man.^ 

dity;    and  it  is  the  general  character  of  *  Ileeren,  p.  165.     It  appears  that  Cicero 

our  early  historians.     One   Ethelwerd  is  de  Republica  was  extant  iu  his  time, 

the   worst ;   but  William  of  Malniesbury  ^  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  \iii.  84.     The 

himself,  pnrhaps  in  some  measure  by  tran-  authors  give  very  inconclusive  reasons  for 

scribing  piussages  from  others,  sins  greatly  robbing  England  of  this  writer,  who  cer- 

ia  this  res]>ect.  taiuly  taught  here  under  William  the  Con- 

'  AUg.  Gesch.,  ii.  79.  queror,  if  not   before;  but  it  is  possible 

2  "  Viguit  Iloratius  magnus  atque  Vir-  enough   that  he  came  over  from  trance 

gilius,  Crispus  ct  Sallustius,  et   Urhanus  They  s;iy  there  is  no  such  surname  in  Eng 

Statins,  ludusque  fuit  omnibus  insudare  land  as  Garland ;  which  happens  to  be  a 

versihus  et  dietJiminibus  jurundisque  can-  mistake:  but  the  native  English  did  not 

Hbus."    Vita  Meinwerci  in  Iveibnitz  Script,  often  bear  surnames  in  that  age. 

Brunsvic.  apud  Eichhorn,  ii.  399.  [In  this  note,  I  have  been  misled  by  the 

8  Eichhorn,   Gesch.   der    Litterjtur,  1.  Ilistoire  Litteraire  de  la  France.    John  de 

807 ;  Ileeren,  p.  157.  Qarlardia,  the  grammarian,  author  of  tlie 
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79.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  a  remarkable  improve- 
Lanfranc  n^^nt,  both  in  style  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  his  antiquity,  was  perceptible  towards  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  testimony  of  contemporaries 
attributes  an  extensively  beneficial  influence  to  Lanfranc. 
This  distinguished  person,  born  at  Pavia  in  1005,  and  early 
known  as  a  scholar  in  Italy,  passed  into  France,  about  1042, 
to  preside  over  a  school  at  Bee  in  Normandy.  It  became 
conspicuous  under  his  care  for  the  studies  of  the  age,  dialectics 
and  theology.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  Lanfranc 
was  raised  by  the  Conqueror  to  the  primacy  of  England,  and 
thus  belongs  to  our  own  history.  Anselm,  his  successor  both 
in  the  monastery  of  Bee  and  the  see  of  Canterbury,  far  more 
renowned  than  Lanfranc  for  metaphysical  acuteness,  has 
shared  with  him  the  honor  of  having  diffused  a  better  taste 
for  philological  literature  over  the  schools  of  France.  It  has, 
however,  been  denied  by  a  writer  of  high  authority,  that 
either  any  knowledge  or  any  love  of  classical  literature  can 
be  traced  in  the  works  of  the  two  archbishops.  They  are  in 
this  respect,  he  says,  much  inferior  to  those  of  Lupus,  Gerbert, 
ajid  others  of  the  preceding  ages.^  His  contemporaries,  who 
extol  the  learning  of  Lanfranc  in  hyperbolical  terms,  do  so 
in  very  indifferent  Latin  of  their  own ;  but  it  appears  indeed 
more  than  doubtful,  whether  the  earliest  of  them  meant  to  praise 
him  for  this  peculiar  species  of  literature.^  The  Benedictines 
of  St.  Maur  cannot  find  much  to  say  for  him  in  this  respect. 
They  allege  that  he  and  Anselm  wrote  better  than  was  then 
usual,  —  a  very  moderate  compliment ;  yet  they  ascribe  a 
great  influence  to  their  public  lectures,  and  to  the  schools 
which  were  formed  on  the  model  of  Bee : '  and  perhaps  we 

rioretus,  lived  In  the  thirteenth  century,  eo  restituta  tota  supremum  debito  cum 

But  there  was    a  writer  on    arithmetic,  amore    et    honore    agnoscit    magistrom, 

named   Garland,  in  the  reign  of  William  nomine  Lanfrancus." 

the  Conqueror.     See  Wright's  Biographia  This  passage,  which  is  fireqnently  quot- 

Britannica  Literaria,  vol.  ii.  p.  16.  — 1847.]  ed,  surely  refers  to  his  eminence  in  dia.- 

The  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  were  inconceiv-  lectics.  The  words  of  William  of  Malmes- 
ably  ignorant,  "  ut  cfcterisessetstuporiqui  bury  go  farther.  "  Is  literaturaporin?ignia 
grammaticam  didicisset.''  Will.  Malmes-  liberales  artes  quae  jamdudum  sorduerant, 
bury,  p.  101.  This  leads  us  to  doubt  the  a  Latio  in  Gallias  vocans  acunune  suo  ex- 
Aristotle  and  Cicero  of  Ingulfus.  polivit." 

'  Heeren,  p.  186-    There  seems  certainly  "  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  vii.  17,  107  ; 

nothing  above  the  common  in  Lanfranc's  viii.  304.    The  seventh  volume  of  this  long 

epistles.  and  laborious  work  begins  with  an  excel- 

-  MiloCrispinus,  Abbot  of  Westminister,  lent  account  of  the  literary  condition  of 

In  his  life  of  I^anfranc,  says  of  him,  "  Fuit  France  in  the  eleventh  century.     At  the 

quidam  vir  magnus  Italia  oriundus,  quem  beginning  of  the  ninth  volume,  we  iiave  a 

Latinitas  in  antiquum  scieutise  statum  ab  similar  view  of  the  twelfth. 
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could  not,  wilhoiit  injustice,  deprive  Lanfranc  of  the  credit  he 
has  obtained  for  the  |)roniotion  of"  polite  letters.  There  is  at 
least  sufficient  evidence  that  they  had  begun  to  revive  in 
France  not  long  after  his  time. 

80.  The  signs  of  gradual  improvement  in  Italy  during  the 
eleventh  century  are  very  perceptible.  Several  ^^.^^ 
schools,  among  which  those  of  Milan  and  the  Convent  Vocubuiary 
of  ^lonte  Casino  are  most  eminent,  were  established;  "''^'''i"^- 
and  some  writers,  such  as  Peter  Damiani  and  Humbert,  have 
obtained  praise  for  rather  more  elegance  and  polish  of  style 
than  had  belonged  to  their  predecessors.^  The  Latin  vocabu- 
lary of  Papias  was  finished  in  lUo3.  This  is  a  compilation 
from  the  grammars  and  glossaries  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries ;  but  thougli  many  of  his  words  are  of  very  low  La- 
tiuity,  and  his  etymologies,  which  are  those  of  his  masters, 
absurd,  he  shows  both  a  competent  degree  of  learning  and  a 
regard  to  profane  litjerature,  unusual  m  the  darker  ages,  and 
symptomatic  of  a  more  liberal  taste.^ 

81.  It  may  be  said  with  some  truth,  that  Italy  supplied  the 
fire  from  which  other  nations  in  this  first,  as  after-  ^  „ 

.  .  •       1       ,-  1  Influence  of 

wards  in  the  second,  era  of  the  revival  of  letters,  itaiy  upoa 
lighted  their  own  toi-ches.  Lanfranc;  Anselin;  Peter  *''"°'^®" 
Lombard,  the  founder  of  systematic  tiieology  in  the  twelfth 
century;  L'nerius,  the  restorer  of  jurisprudence  ;  Gratian,  the 
author  of  the  first  compilation  of  canon  law ;  the  school  of  Sa- 
lerno, that  guided  medical  art  in  all  countries;  the  first  diction- 
aries of  the  Latin  tongue;  the  fii'st  treatise  of  algebra;  the  first 
great  work  that  makes  an  epoch  in  anatomy,  —  are  as  truly  and 
exclusively  the  boast  of  Italy  as  the  restoration  of  Greek  lite- 
rature and  of  classical  taste  in  the  fifteenth  century.*  But,  if 
she  were  the  first  to  propagate  an  impulse  towards  intellectual 
excellence  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  it  must  be  owned  that  France 

^  Bettinelli,  Risorgimento  d'  Italia  dopo  writers  recollected  the  usage  of  the  Italians 

il  mille ;  Tiraboschi,  iii.  248.  to  reckon  its  Henry  II.  tUe  prince  whom 

-  The  date  of  the  vocabulary  of  Papias  the  Ucnuans  call  Henry  III.,  Henry  the 
had  been  placed  by  Scaliger,  who  says  he  Fowler  not  being  included  by  them  in  the 
has  as  many  errors  as  words,  in  the  thir-  imperial  list ;  and  Bayle  him.^elf  quotes  a 
teenth  century.  But  Caspar  Barthius,  in  writer,  unpublislied  in  the  age  of  Barthius, 
his  Adversaria,  c.  i.,  after  calling  him  "  ve-  who  phioes  I'apias  in  the  yeiir  100^3.  Thia 
terura  Glossographorum  compactor  non  date,  I  believe,  is  given  by  Papias  himself, 
semper  futilis,'"  observes,  that  l^apias  men-  Tirabo,<chi,  iii.  300.  A  pretty  full  account 
tioos  an  emperor,  Henry  II.,  as  then  Uv-  of  the  Latin  glossaries,  Iwfore  and  after  Par- 
ing, and  thence  fi.xes  the  era  of  his  book  in  pi:is,  will  be  found  in  the  prefiice  to  Du- 
the  ejirly  part  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  in  cange,  p.  38. 

which  he  is  followed  by  Bayle,  art."'  Balbi."  »  Bettiaelii,  Risorgimento  (V  Italia,  p.  71. 
It  is  rather  singular  that  neither  of  those 
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and  England,  in  this  dawn  of  literature  and  science,  went,  in 
many  pointis  of  view,  far  beyond  her. 

82;.  Tln-ee  religious  orders,  all  scions  from  the  great  Be- 
nedictine stock  (that  of  Clugni,  which  dates  from 
copjtng'^  ti.e  firstr  part  of  the  tenth  century ;  the  Carthu- 
ofmanu-  sians,  foundcd  in  1084;  and  the  Cistercians,  in 
1098),  contributed  to  propagate  classical  learning.^ 
The  monks  of  these  foundations  exercised  themselves  in 
copying  manuscripts ;  the  arts  of  calligraphy,  and,  not  long 
afterwards,  of  illumination,  became  their  pride  ;  a  more 
cursive  handwriting  and  a  more  convenient  system  of  abbre-. 
viations  were  introduced ;  and  thus  from  the  twelfth  century 
we  tind  a  great  increase  of  manuscripts,  though  transcribed 
mechanically  as  a  monastic  duty,  and  often  with  much  incor- 
rectness. The  Abbey  of  Clugni  had  a  rich  library  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors ;  but  few  monasteries  of  the  Benedictine  rule 
were  destitute  of  one :  it  was  their  pride  to  collect  and  their 
business  to  transcribe  books.'^  These  were,  in  a  vast  propor- 
tion, such  as  we  do  not  highly  value  at  the  present  day ;  yet 
almost  all  we  do  possess  of  Latin  classical  literature,  Avith  the 
exception  of  a  small  number  of  more  ancient  manuscripts,  is 
owing  to  the  industry  of  these  monks.  In  that  age,  there  was 
perhaps  less  zeal  for  literature  in  Italy,  and  less  practice  in 
copying,  than  in  France.^  This  shifting  of  intellectual  exertion 
from  one  country  to  another  is  not  peculiar  to  the  middle  ages; 
but,  in  regard  to  them,  it  has  not  always  been  heeded  by  those, 
who,  using  the  trivial  metaphor  of  light  and  darkness,  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  avoid,  have  too  much  considered  Europe  as  a  single 
point  under  a  receding  or  advancing  illumination. 

83.  France  and  England  were  the  countries  where  the  re- 
John  of  vival  of  classical  taste  was  chiefly  perceived.  In  Ger- 
Saiisbury.  many,  no  sensible  improvement  in  philological  litera- 
ture can  be  traced,  according  to  Eichhorn  and  Heeren,  before 
the  invention  of  printing;  though  I  think  this  must  be  under- 
stood with  exceptions,  and  that  Otho  of  Frisingen,  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus,  and  Gunther,  author  of  the  poem  entitled  Ligurinus 
(who  belongs  to  the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth  century),  might 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  any  of  their  contemporaries. 
But,  in  the  schools  which  are  supposed  to  have  boiTOwed  hght 
from  Lanfranc  and  Anselm,  a  more  keen  perception  of  the 

»  Fleurv ;  Ilist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  ix.  113. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  139.  s  Ueeren,  p.  197. 
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beauties  of  the  Latin  language,  as  well  as  an  exacter  know- 
ledge of  its  idiom,  was  imparted.  John  of  Salisbury,  himself 
one  of  their  most  conspicuous  ornaments,  praises  the  method 
of  instruction  pursued  by  Bernard  of  Chailres  about  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  who  seems  indeed  to  havcf  exercised 
his  pupils  vigorously  in  the  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric. 
After  the  first  grammatical  instruction  out  of  Donatus  and 
Priscian,  they  were  led  forward  to  the  poets,  orators,  and  his- 
torians of  Ivome.  The  precepts  of  Cicero  and  Quiiitilian  were 
studied,  and  sometimes  observed  with  att'ectation.^  An  admira- 
tion of  the  great  classical  writers,  an  excessive  love  of  philo- 
logy, and  disdain  of  the  studies  that  drew  men  from  it,  shine 
out  in  the  two  curious  treatises  of  John  of  Salisbury.  He  is 
perpetually  citing  the  poets,  especially  Horace ;  and  had  read 
most  of  Cicero.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Heeren,  who 
bestows  also  a  good  deal  of  praise  upon  his  Latinity.^  Eicli- 
horu  places  him  at  the  head  of  all  his  contemporaries.  But 
no  one  has  admired  his  style  so  much  as  Meiners,  who  declares 
that  he  has  no  equal  in  the  writers  of  the  third,  Iburth,  or  tilth 
centuries,  except  Lactantius  and  Jerome.^  In  this  1  cannot  but 
think  there  is  some  exaggeration.  The  style  of  John  of  Sahs- 
bury,  far  from  being  equal  to  that  of  Augustin,  Eutropius,  and 
a  few  more  of  those  early  ages,  does  not  appear  to  me  by  any 
means  elegant.  Sometimes  he  falls  upon  a  good  expression ; 
but  the  general  tone  is  not  very  classical.  The  reader  may 
judge  from  the  passage  in  the  note.^ 

84.  It  is  generally  acknowledged,  that  in  the  twelfth  century 
we  hnd  several  writers   (Abelard,  Eloisa,  Bernard  of  Ciau*- 


>  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  vii.  16.  Conchis,  et  Rich.ordus  eogiiomento  Episco- 

*  P.  203;   lUst.  Litt.  de  la  France,  ix.  47.  pus,  officio  nunc  arcbiUiacouus  Coui-tan- 

Peter  of  Blois  also   possessed  a  very  re-  tieusis,   vitji  et  couversatione  vir  bonus. 

Bpectable  stock  of  clas.sical  literature.  suos  discipulos  aliquando  iul'oruiaverunt 

'^  Vergleichung  der  Sitten,  ii.  586.     lie  Sed  postniodum  ex  quo  opinio  veritati  prae- 

says  nearly  as  much  of  Saxo  Uraniniaticus  judicium  fecit,  et  homiues  videri  (}uam 

and  William  of  Malmesbury.    If  my  recol-  e.<.-*e  philosophi  maluerunt,  professoresqus 

lection  of  the  foriuer  does  not  deceive  me,  artiuni    se    totam    philosopliiiuu    breviufl 

he  is  a  better  writer  than  our  monk  of  quam  tricnnio  aut  quadrieunio  transfusu- 

Malmesbury.  ros  auditoribus  poUicebantur,  inipetu  niul- 

<  One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  titudiuis  imiieritse  victi  cesserunt.   Kxiuda 

John  of  Salisbury  is  that  above  cit«d,  in  autcm   minus   temporis  et   diligentiae    In 

which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  method  granimaticae  studio  impensum   est.      Ex 

of  instruction  pursued  by  Bernard  of  Char-  quo  contigit  ut  qui  omncs  artes,  t;im  lib©- 

tres,  whom  he  calls  "  exundantissimus  mo-  rales  quam   mechanicas  profiteutur,   neo 

dernis  temporibus  fons  literarum  iu  Gal-  primam  noveriut,  sine  qua  frustra  quia 

lia."     John  himself  was  taught  by  some  progvedietur  ad  reliquas.     liicet  autem  et 

who  trod  iu  the  steps  of  this  eminent  pre-  aliic  disciplinse  ad  litcraturam  proficiant, 

ceptor.    "  Ad  hujus  nuigistri  foruiam  pne-  hitc  tiimen  privilegio  singular!  facere  diet* 

oejitores  mei  in  graimuatica,  CiuiivUuufi  do  tur  liteiatiuu."    Metalog.,  lib.  i.  c.  21. 
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vanx,  Saxo.Grammaticus,  William  of  INIalmesbury,  Peter  of 
Improve-  ^^lois),  wliosC  Style,  though  never  correct  (which,  i)i 
meut  of  the  absence  of  all  better  dictionaries  than  that  of  Pa- 
Ja^'^^  pias,  was  impossible),  and  sometimes  affected,  some- 
tweiftii  times  too  florid  and  diffuse,  is  not  wholly  destitute  of 
spirit,  and  even  oi  elegance.  Ihe  Latm  poetry,  m- 
stead  of  Leonine  rhjanes,  or  attempts  at  regular  hexametera 
almost  equally  bad,  becomes,  in  the  hands  of  Gunther,  Gual- 
terus  de  Insulis,  Gulielmus  Brito,  and  Joseph  Iscauus  (to  whom 
a  considerable  number  of  names  might  be  added),  always  toler- 
able, sometimes  truly  spirited;-  and,  amidst  all  that  still  de- 
mands the  most  liberal  indulgence,  we  cannot  but  perceive  the 
real  progress  of  classical  knowledge  and  the  development  of 
a  finer  taste  in  Europe.^ 

85.  The  vast  increase  of  religious  houses  in  the  twelfth 
inJBuence  ccntury  rendered  necessary  more  attention  to  the 
ed'nuutl'it'r  rudiments  of  literature.*  Every  monk,  as  well  as 
of  clergy,  every  secular  priest,  required  a  certain  portion  of 
Latin.  In  the  ruder  and  darker  ages,  many  illitei'ate  persona 
had  been  ordained:  there  were  even  kingdoms  (as,  for  ex- 
ample, England)  where  this  is  said  to  have  been  almost 
general.  But  the  canons  of  the  church  demanded,  of  course, 
such  a  degree  of  instruction  as  the  continual  use  of  a  dead 
language  made  indispensable ;  and,  in  this  first  dawn  of  learn- 
ing, there  can  be,  I  presume,  no  doubt  that  none  received 
the  higher  orders,  or  became  professed  in  a  monastery  for 
which  the  order  of  priesthood  Avas  necessary,  without  some 
degree  of  grammatical  knowledge.  Hence  this  kind  of  educa- 
tion in  the  rudiments  of  Latin  was  imparted  to  a  greater 
number  of  individuals  than  at  present, 

1  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  ix.  146.     The  praise.     Short  extracts  will  be  found  in 

Benedictines  are  scarcely  fiiir  towards  Abe-  Wright.  -^  1847-] 

lard  (xij.  147),  whose  style,  as  fiir  as  1  have  '■'  \Varton  has  done  some  justice  to  the 

seen,  which  is  not  much,  seems  eiiual  to  Anglo-Latin  poets  of  this  century.     The 

that  of  liis  contemporaries.  Trojan  War  and  Antiocheis  of  Joseph  Is- 

[The  best  writers  of  Latin  in  England,  canus  he  calls  "a  miracle  in  thii  tige  of 

prose  as  well   as  verse,  flourished  under  classical  composition."   The  style,  he  says, 

Henry  II.  and  his  sous.     William  of  Mai-  is  a  mixture  of  Ovid,  Statius,  and  Clau- 

mestury,  who  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Ste-  dian.    Vol.  i.  p.  1G3.   The  extracts  Warton 

phen.  though  not  destitute  of  some  skill  gives  .seem  to  me  a  close  imitation  of  the 

as  well  as  variety,  displays  too  much  of  second.     The  Philippis  of  William  Brito 

the  Anglo-Saxon  Latinity,  tumid  and  re-  must  be  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 

dundant.     But  Giraldus  Cambrensis  and  Warton  refers  the  Ligimnus  of  Gunther 

William    of    Newbury  were    truly    good  to  120t5. 

writers  :    very   few.  indeed,  even  of  the  s  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  vol.  ix. ;  Eich- 

fourth  century,  can  be  deemed  to  e.xcel  the  horn,  All.  Gesch.  der  Cultur,  ii.  30,  <>2; 

kitter.     In  verse,  .John  de  Uauteville,  au-  Ueeren  ;  Meiners. 

thor  of  the  Architrenius,  NigeUus  Wireker,  *  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  Fiance,  ix.  U. 
«iid  Alexander  Neckam,  are  deserving  of 
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8G.  The  German  writers  to  Avhom  we  principally  refer  have 
expatiated  upon  the  decline  of  literature  after  the  Decline  of 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  unexpectedly  disap-  y''f!'j''' 
pointing  the  bright  promise  of  that  age ;  so  tl)at,  in  I3th 
tor  almost  two  hundred  years,  we  find  Europe  fallen  ^^entury. 
back  in  learning  where  Ave  might  have  expected  her  pro- 
gress.' This,  however,  is  by  no  means  true,  in  the  most 
limited  sense,  as  to  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  wlien 
that  purity  of  classical  taste,  wldch  Eiclihorn  and  others  seem 
chiefly  to  have  had  in  their  minds,  was  displayed  in  belter 
Latin  than  had  been  written  before.  In  a  general  view, 
the  thirteenth  century  was  an  age  of  activity  and  ardor, 
though  not  in  every  respect  the  best  directed.  The  fertility  of 
the  modern  languages  in  vei'sification ;  the  creation,  we  may 
almost  say,  of  Italian  and  English  in  this  period ;  the  gi-eat 
concourse  of  students  to  the  universities  ;  the  acute,  and  some- 
times profound,  reasonings  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  which 
was  now  in  its  most  palmy  state  ;  the  accumulation  of  know- 
ledge, whether  derived  from  original  research  or  from  Ai'abian 
sources  of  information,  wliich  we  find  in  the  geometers,  the 
physicians,  the  natural  philosophers,  of  Europe,  —  are  suffi- 
cient to  repel  the  charge  of  having  fallen  back,  or  even  re- 
mained altogether  stationary,  in  comparison  with  the  precedmg 
century.  But,  in  politeness  of  Latin  style,  it  is  admitted  that 
we  find  an  astonishing  and  permanent  decline  both  in  France 
and  England.  Such  complaints  are  usual  in  the  most  pro- 
gressive times ;  and  we  might  not  rely  on  John  of  Salisbury, 
when  he  laments  the  decline  of  taste  in  his  own  age.'^  But,  in 
fact,  it  would  have  been  rather  singular  if  a  classical  purity 
had  kept  its  ground.  A  stronger  party,  and  one  hostile  to  polite 
letters,  as  well  as  ignorant  of  them,  —  that  of  the  theologians 
and  dialecticians,  —  carried  with  it  the  popular  voice  in  the 
church  and  the  universities.  The  time  allotted  by  these  to 
philological  literature  was  curtailed,  that  the  professors  of  logic 
and  jahilosophy  might  detain  their  pupils  longei'.  Grammar 
continued  to  be  taught  in  the  University  of  Paris  ;  but  rlietoric, 
aiiothcr  part  of  the  trivium,  was  given  up :  by  which  it  is 
to  be  understood,  as  I  conceive,  that  no  classical  authors  were 

1  Melners,  ii.  605 ;  Ileeren,  p.  228 ;  Eich-  '  Metalogicus,  1.  1.  c.  24.     This  passsj^e 

horn,  AUg.  (iesch.  derLitteratur.ii.  63-118.  has  been  frequently  quoted      lie  \v«s  very 

The  running  title  of  Eichhorn's  section,  inimical  to  the  dialecticians,  aa  philologer» 

"  Die  AVissenschaften  verfallen  in  Barba-  generally  are. 
rey,"  seems  much  too  generally  expressed. 
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read,  or,  if  at  all,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  verbal  explanation.' 
The  thirteenth  ccntur)%  says  Heeren,  was  one  of  the  most 
unfruitful  for  the  study  of  ancient  literature.-  He  does  not 
seem  to  except  Italy ;  though  there,  as  we  sliall  soon  see,  the 
remark  is  hardly  just.  But,  in  Gennany,  the  tenth  century, 
Leibnitz  declares,  was  a  golden  age  of  learning,  compai'cd 
with  the  thirteenth  ;^  and  France  itself  is  but  a  barren  waste 
in  this  period.*  The  relaxation  of  manners  among  the  monas- 
tic orders,  Avhich,  generally  speaking,  is  the  increasing  theme 
of  complaint  fi'om  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  swarms  of 
Avorse  vermin,  the  mendicant  friars,  who  filled  Europe  with 
stupid  superstition,  are  assigned  by  Meiners  and  Heeren  as 
the  leading  causes  of  the  return  of  ignorance.^ 

87.  The  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century  display  an  incredi- 
Reiapse  ^'^  iguorancc,  not  only  of  pure  idiom,  but  of  the 
intobarba-  common  grammatical  rules.  Those  who  attempted 
'^'^"^'  to  write  verse   have   lost  all   prosody,  and  relapse 

into  Leonine  rhymes  and  bai'barous  acrostics.  The  historians 
use  a  hybrid  jargon  intermixed  with  modem  words.  The 
ficholastic  [jhilosophers  wholly  neglected  their  style,  and 
thought  it  no  wrong  to  enrich  the  Latin,  as  in  some  degree  a 
living  language,  with  terms  that  seemed  to  express  their 
meaning.  Li  the  writings  of  Albertus  Magnus,  of  whom 
Fleury  says  that  he  can  see  nothing  great  in  him  but  his  vol- 
umes, the  grossest  errors  of  syntax  frequently  occur,  and 
vie  with  his  ignorance  of  history  and  science.  Through  the 
sinister  examj)le  of  this  man,  according  to  Meiners,  the  notion 
lliat  Latin  should  be  written  with  regard  to  ancient  models 
was  lost  in  the  universities  for  three  hundred  years  ;  an  evil, 
however,  slight  in  comjjarison  with  what  he  intlicted  on  Eu- 
rope by  the  credit  he  gave  to  astrology,  alchemy,  and  magic* 

•  Crerier,  ii.  376.  Albertus,   Aquinas,  and  the  rest  of  the 

'  P.  237.  writersof  the  thirtieeth  century.    "Liide- 

3  lutiod.   in   Script.  Brunsvic,  §  Ixiii.,  cadence  est  partout  sensible  ;  elle  est  j>ro- 

Bpud    Ueeren.   et    Meiners.  ii.    631.      No  gres.Mve  dans  les  coiirs  des  regne.s  de  St. 

one  hiis  dwelt  more   fuUv  tiian   this   last  Louis,  de  I'hilippe  III.,  etde  Philippe  IV. ; 

writer  on  the  decline  of  literature  in  the  et  quoiijue   le   i'ran^ais  rostSt  dans  Ten- 

thirteentli  century,  out  of  his  cordial  anti-  fame,  la  liitinite  deji  si  vieille  avant  I'an- 

pathy  to  the  schoolmen.    P.  589  ft  jiu.tt.  nee  1200  vieillissait  et  deperissait  encore." 

Wood,  who   h;i.s   no  prejudices  against  Ili.st.  \Mt.  de  la  France,  xvi.  145. — 1842.] 

Popery,  a.«iuibos  the  low  state  of  learning  ''  Meiuers,  ii.  615;  Heeren,  235. 

in  England  under Kdward  111.  and  Kidiard  «  Meiners,  ii.  G92  ;  Fleury,  5nie  discours 

II.  to  the  misconduct  of  the  mendicant  in  Hist.  »c.le8.,  xvii.  44;    Buhle,  i.  702. 

friars,  and  to  the  papal  provisioua  that  im-  [A  far  better  character  of  Albertus  Magnuv 

poverished  the  church.  is  given  by  .lourdaiu  :    '•  Albert,  considere 

■•  [Abelard.  Peter  of  Blois.  and  others,  comnie  theologicn  ou  philosophe,  est  sanl 

might  piuis  for  models  in  couijMirisou  with  doute  lun  des  honmies  les  plus  extraordi. 
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Duns  Scotus  and  his  disciples,  in  the  next  century,  carried  this 
much  farther,  and  introduced  a  most  barbarous  and  unintelligi- 
ble terminology,  by  which  the  school  metaphysics  were  ren- 
dered ridiculous  in  the  revival  of  literature.^  Even  the  jurists, 
who  more  recpiired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  language, 
•.Tere  hardly  less  barbarous.  Roger  Bacon,  who  is  not  a  good 
vvriter,  stands  at  the  head  in  this  century.^  Fortunately,  iis 
has  been  said,  the  transcribing  ancient  authors  had  become 
a  mechanical  habit  in  some  monasteries ;  but  it  was  done  in 
an  ignorant  and  slovenly  manner.  Tlie  manuscripts  of  these 
latter  ages,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous  ;  but  they  are  also  the  most  incori'ect,  and  gene- 
rally of  little  value  in  the  eyes  of  critics.'^ 

88.  The  fourteenth  century  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
superior  to   the  preceding  age.     France,   ICnglaud,   Noim- 
and   Germany  were  wholly  destitute  of  good    Latin   i'^°i4''t™''''^' 
scholars  in  this  period.     The  age  of  Petrarch  and  ceatury. 
Boccaccio,  the  age  before  the  close  of  which  classical  learning 
truly  revived  in  Italy,  gave  no  sign  whatever  of  animation 
throughout  the  rest  of  Europe :  the  genius  it  produced  (and  in 
this  it  was  not  wlioUy  deficient)  displayed  itself  in  other  walks 
of  literature.''     We  may  justly  praise  Richard  of  Bury  for  his 
zeal  in  collecting  books,  and  still  more  for  his  munifi-   Richard 
cence  in  giving  his  library  to  the  University  of  Ox-   °^  ^""^x 
ford,  with  special  injunctions  that  they  should  be  lent  to  scho- 
lars ;  but  his  erudition  appears  crude  and  uncritical,  his  style 
indifferent,  and  his  thoughts  superficial.^     Yet  I  am  not  awai'e 
that  he  had  any  etjual  in  England  during  this  century. 

89.  The  patronage  of  letters,  or  collection  of  books,  are  not 
reckoned  among  the  glories  of  P^dward  III. ;  though.   Library 

if  any  respect  had  been  attached  to  learning  in  his  l^haHyg  v[ 
age  and  country,  they  might  well  have  suited  his  mag-  at  PaiU. 


iiaires  de  son  siJcle ;  je  pourrais  meme  dire  ^  Heeren,  p.  245. 

Pun  dcs  genies  les  plus  etonnants  iles  iges  s  1,1.^  p.  304. 

passes."   P.  302.     His  History  of  Auiinals,  *  lleeren,  p.  300  ;  Andrfes,  iii.  10. 

"  est  un  monument  precieux,  qui,  presen-  6  xhe  Philobiblou  of  llichard  Aunger- 

tantTetatdes  opinions  et  Jesconnais-sances  ville,  often  called  Kichard  of  IJury,  Clian- 

du   moyen   aj^fe,   remplit   une   longue   la-  cellor  of  Edward  III.,  is  worthy  of  being 

euue,  et  lie  I'ancienne  histoire  de  la  science  read,  as  containing  some  carious  illustra- 

i  celle  des  temps  modernes."  P.  325.     His  tions  of  the  stiite  of  literature.     He  quotes 

original  source  in  this  work  was  Aristotle's  a  wretched  poem,  de  Vetuli,  ;is  Ovid"s ;  and 

History    of   Animals,    in    Michael    Scot's  shows   little   learning,  though   he  had  a 

translation  from  the  Arabic.     The  know-  great  esteem  for  it.     Set!  a  note  of  \Vartou, 

ledge  of  Greek  posses.sed  by  Albertus  seems  History  of  English  Poetry,  i.  14G,  on  Auo> 

to  have  been  rather  feeble.  — 1863.]  gerville. 

^  Meiners,  ii.  721. 
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nificent  disposition.  His  adversaries,  John,  and  especially 
Charles  V.  of  France,  have  more  claims  upon  the  remembrance 
of  a  literary  historian.  Several  Latin  authors  were  translated 
into  French  by  their  directions ;  ^  and  Charles,  who  himself 
was  not  ignorant  of  Latin,  began  to  form  the  Royal  Library 
of  the  Louvre.  We  may  judge  from  this  of  the  condition  of 
literature  in  his  time.  The  number  of  volumes  was  about 
nine  hundred.  Many  of  these,  especially  the  missals  and 
})salters,  were  richly  bound  and  illuminated.  Books  of  devo- 
tion formed  the  larger  portion  of  the  library.  The  profane 
authors,  except  some  relating  to  French  history,  were  in  gene- 
ral of  little  value  in  our  sight.  Very  few  classical  works  are 
in  the  list,  andjio  poets  except  Ovid  and  Lucan.'  This  library 
came,  during  the  subsequent  English  wars,  into  the  possession 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  and  Charles  Yll.  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  that  which  still  exists.^ 

90.  This  retrograde  condition,  however,  of  classical  literature 
was  only  perceptible  in  Cisalpine  P^urope.  By  one 
provement  of  thosc  shiftiugs  of  literary  illumination  to  which 
in  Italy  ^g  havc  alluded,  Italy,  far  lower  in  classical  taste 
I3tii  cen-  than  France  in  the  twelfth  century,  deserved  a  high- 
'"^^"  er  place  in  the  next.     Tiraboschi  says  that  the  pro- 

gress in  polite  letters  was  slow ;  but  still  some  was  made : 
more  good  books  were  transcribed ;  there  were  more  readers ; 
and,  of  these,  some  took  on  them  to  imitate  what  they  read ;  so 
that  gradually  the  darkness  which  overspread  the  land  began 
to  be  dispersed.  Thus  we  find  that  those  who  wrote  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  less  rude  in  style  than  their 
predecessors  at  its  commencement.*  A  more  elaborate  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  learning  in  the  thirteenth  century  will  be 
found  in  the  Life  of  Ambrogio  Traversari,  by  Mehus ;  and 
several  names  are  there  mentioned,  among  whom  that  of 
Brunetto  Latini  is  the  most  celebrated.  Latini  translated 
some  of  the  rhetorical  treatises  of  Cicero.^     And  we  may  per- 

1  Crevier,  ii.  424.    Warton  has  amassed  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  I  have  betn 

a  great   deal  of  infonnatiou,  not  always  led  wrong  by  him.     Bouviu,  his  only  au- 

very  accurat<>,  upon  the  subject  of  early  thority,  e.xpressly  says,  "  Pas  un  seal  ma- 

French  translations.     These  form  a  con-  nuscrit  de  Oiceron."    Mem.  de  I'Acad.  det 

siderable  portion  of  the  literature  of  that  Inscript.,  ii.  693. 

country  in   the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  ^  Id.,  701. 

centuries.     History  of  English  Poetry,  ii.  *  Tiraboschi,  iv.  420.     The  Latin  versi 

411-430.     See  also  De  Sjule,  Vie   de  Pe-  fiers  of  the   thirteenth  century  were  nu 

trarque,  iii.  548 ;    and  Crevier,  Hist,   de  merous,    but    generally  very   intUfferent 

rUuiv.  de  Paris,  u.  424.  Id..  378. 

-  Warton  adds  Cicero  to  the  classical  ^  Mehus,  p.  157 ;  Tiraboschi,  p.  418. 
lift  i  and  I  am  sorry  tc  say,  that,  m  my 
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haps  consider  as  a  witness  to  some  degree  of  progressive 
learning  in  Italy  at  this  time  the  Catholicon  of  John  lialbi, 
a  Genoese  monk,  more  frequently  styled  Januensis.  Cathoiioon 
This  book  is  chiefly  now  heard  of  because  the  first  ^^  ^'^'"• 
edition,  printed  by  Gutenberg  in  14GU,  is  a  book  of  uncom- 
mon rarity  and  price.  It  is,  however,  deserving  of  some 
notice  in  the  annals  of  literature.  It  consists  of  a  Latin 
grammar,  followed  by  a  dictionary,  both  perhaps  suj)erior  to 
what  we  should  expect  from  the  general  character  of  the  times. 
They  are  at  least  copious  :  the  Catholicon  is  a  volume  of  great 
bulk.  Balbi  quotes  abundantly  from  the  Latin  classics,  and 
a])pears  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  Greek ;  though  I  must 
own  that  Tiraboschi  and  Eichhorn  have  thought  otherwise. 
The  Catholicon,  as-far  as  I  can  judge  from  a  slight  inspection 
of  it,  deserves  rather  more  credit  than  it  has  in  modern  times 
obtained.  In  the  grammar,  besides  a  familiarity  with  the 
terminology  of  the  old  grammarians,  he  will  be  found  to  have 
stated  some  questions  as  to  the  proper  use  of  words,  with 
duhltari  solet,  multmn  qucerttur :  which,  though  they  are 
superficial  enough,  indicate  that  a  certain  attention  was  begin- 
ning to  be  ])aid  to  correctness  in  writing.  From  the  great 
size  of  the  CathoUcon,  its  circulation  must  have  been  very 
limited.^ 

91.  In  the  dictionary,  however,  of  John  of  Genoa,  as  in 
those  of  Papias  and  the  other  glossarists,  we  find  imperfec- 
little  distinction  made  between  the  different  grada-  il,'riy°dic- 
tions  of  Latinity.  The  Latin  tongue  was  to  them,  tionanes. 
except  so  far  as  the  ancient  grammarians  whom  they  copied 
might  indicate  some  to  be  obsolete,  a  single  body  of  words ; 
and,  ecclesiastics  as  they  were,  they  could  not  understand  that 
Ambrose  and  Hilary  were  to  be  j)roscribed  in  the  vocabulaiy 
of  a  language  which  was  chiefly  learned  for  the  sake  of  read- 
ing their  works.     IS'or  had  they  the  means  of  pronouncing 

1  "  Libelhim  hunc  (aiys  Ball)!  at  the  con-  ledge  of  Greek,  as  the  author  himself  con- 
clusion) ad  houorem  Dei  et  gloriosai  Vir-  fesses  (Gesch.  der  Litterutur,  ii.  238).  The 
ginis  Maria;,  et  beat!  Domini  I'atris  nostri  order  and  jilan  are  aliiliabetical,  as  usual 
et  omnium  sanctorum  electorum,  necnon  in  a  dictionary  ;  and,  though  Balbi  does  not 
ad  utilitatem  meiuu  et  eccle.sia;  sanctae  lay  claim  to  much  Greek,  I  do  not  think 
Dei,  ex  diversis  niajorum  nieorum  dictis  he  professes  entire  ignorance  of  it.  "  Hoc 
multo  laliore  et  diligeuti  studio  compilavi.  diflRcilo  est  scire  et  uiinime  mihi  non  bene 
Opens  quijipe  ac  studii  mei  est  et  fuit  uiul-  scieuti  linguam  Graecam,"  — apud  Grade- 
tos  libros  legere  et  ex  plurimis  diversos  nigo,  Litteratura  Greco-Italiana,  p.  104. 
carjiere  flores."  I  have  observed  that  Balbi  calls  himselX 

Eichhoru  speaks  severely,  and,  I  am  dis-  philocatus;  which  indeed  is  no  evidence  of 

posed  to  think,  unjustly,  of  the  Catholicon,  much  Greek  erudition. 
U  without  order  iiuj  plan,  or  any  know- 
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what  it  has  cost  the  labor  of  succeecVing  centuries  to  do,  that 
there  is  no  adequate  classical  authority  for  innumerable  words 
and  idioms  in  common  use.  Their  knowledge  of  syntax  also 
was  very  limited.  The  prejudice  of  the  church  against  pro- 
fane authors  had  by  no  means  wholly  worn  away :  much  loss 
had  they  an  exclusive  possession  of  the  grammar-schools,  most 
of  the  books  taught  in  which  were  modern.  Papias,  Uguccio, 
and  other  indifferent  lexicographers,  were  of  much  authority.^ 
The  general  ignorance  in  Italy  was  still  very  great.  In  tlie 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we  read  of  a  man,  supposed 
to  be  learned,  who  took  Plato  and  Cicero  for  poets,  and 
thought  Ennius  a  contemporary  of  Statins.^ 

92.  The  first  real  restorer  of  polite  letters  was  Petrarch. 
Restora-  His  fine  taste  taught  him  to  relish  the  beauties  of 
tioaofiet-   yirnril  and  Cicero;  and  his  ardent  praises  of  them 

ters  due  to     ,       f^  '  1 

Petrarch,  inspu'cd  his  compatriots  with  a  desire  for  classical 
knowledge.  A  generous  disposition  to  encourage  letters  began 
to  show  itself  among  the  Italian  princes.  Robert,  King  of  Na- 
ples, in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  one  of  the  first  patrons 
of  Petrarch,  and  several  of  the  great  families  of  Lombardy, 
gave  this  proof  of  the  humanizing  effects  of  peace  and  pro- 
sperity.^ It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that,  but  for  the 
appearance  and  influence  of  Petrarch  at  that  period,  the 
manuscripts  themselves  would  have  perished,  as  several  had 
done  in  no  long  time  before,  so  forgotten  and  abandoned  to 
dust  and  vermin  were  those  precious  records  in  the  dungeons 
of  monasteries.^  He  was  the  first  who  brought  in  that  almost 
deification  of  the  great  ancient  writers,  which,  though  carried 
in  following  ages  to  an  absurd  extent,  was  the  animating  sen- 
timent of  solitary  study,  —  that  through  which  its  fatigues  were 
patiently  endured,  and  its  obstacles  surmounted.  Petrarch 
tells  us  himself,  that  while  his  comrades  at  school  were  read- 
ing -3i^sop's  Fables,  or  a  book  of  one  Prosper,  a  writer  of  the 
fifth  century,  his  tune  was  given  to  the  study  of*Cicero,  which 
delighted  his  ear,  long  before  he  could  understand  the  sense.* 


•  Mehus ;  Muratori,  Dissert.  44  1548 ;  Siena  in  1357 ;  Lucca  in  1369 ;  am 

•  ,,  ,              ci-11      m-     u      !_•        oo  Ferrara  in  1391. 

•  Mehus,  p.  211 ;  Tiraboschi,  v.  82.  ,  ii^eren,  270. 

s  Tiraboschi,  v  20  et  pnst.    Ten  unjver-  ^  ''  Kt  ilia  quidem  setate  nihil  intelliijer. 

ritiea  were  founded  in  Italy  during  the  poteram,  sola  me  verborum  dulcedo  qusB 

fourteenth  century,  some  of  which  did  not  dam  et  .sonoritjis   detinebat  ut  quicquii 

la.'st  long,  —  Rome  and  Fermo  in  1303  ;  Pe-  aliud  vel    legerem   vel  audirem,  raucu.- 

riigia  in  1307  ;   Treviso  about  1.320 ;    Pi-sa  niihi  dlssonumque  videretur."     Epist.  Si 

ta  1339;  Pavia  not  long  after;  Florence  in  niles,  lib.  xv.,  apud  De  Sade,  i.  .36. 
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It  was  much  nt  liis  heart  to  acquire  a  good  style  in  Latin; 
and,  relatively  to  his  predecessors  of  the  mediajval  character 
period,  we  may  say  that  he  was  successful.  Pas-  othisst^ie. 
sages  full  of  elegance  and  feeling,  in  which  we  are  at  least  not 
much  offended  by  incorrectness  of  style,  are  frequent  in 
his  writings.  But  the  fastidious  scholars  of  later  times  con- 
temned these  impei'fect  endeavors  at  purity.  "  He  wants,"  saya 
Krasmus,  "full  acquaintance  with  the  language  ;  and  his  whole 
diction  shows  the  rudeness  of  the  preceding  age."  ^  An  Italian 
writer,  somewhat  earlier,  speaks  still  more  unfavorably. 
*'  His  style  is  harsh,  and  scarcely  bears  the  character  of  Latin- 
ity.  His  writings  are  indeed  full  of  thought,  but  defective  in 
expression,  and  display  the  marks  of  labor  without  the  polish 
of  elegance."  ^ 

I  incline  to  agree  with  Meiners  in  rating  the  style  of 
Petrarch  rather  more  highly.^  Of  Boccace,  the  writer  above 
quoted  gives  even  a  worse  character.  "  Licentious  and  in 
accurate  in  his  diction,  he  has  no  idea  of  selection.  All  his 
Latin  writings  are  hasty,  crude,  and  unformed.  He  labors 
with  thought,  and  struggles  to  give  it  utterance;  but  his  senti- 
ments find  no  adequate  vehicle,  and  the  lustre  of  his  native 
talents  is  obscured  by  the  depraved  taste  of  the  times."  Yet 
his  own  mother-tongue  owes  its  earliest  model  of  grace  and 
refinement  to  his  pen, 

93.  Petrarch  was  more  proud  of  his  Latin  poem  called 
Africa,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  termination  of  the  m^  ^atin 
Becond  Punic  war,  than  of  the  sonnets  and  odes  poetry. 
which  have  made  his  name  immortal,  though  they  were  not 
the  chief  sources  of  his  immediate  renown.  It  is,  indeed, 
written  with  elaborate  elegance,  and  perhaps  superior  to  any 
preceding  specimen  of  Latin  vei'sification  in  the  middle  ages, 
unless  we  should  think  Joseph  Iscanus  his  equal.  But  it  is 
more  to  be  praised  for  taste  than  con-ectness ;  and  though  in 
the  Basle  edition  of  1554,  which  I  have  used,  the  printer  has 
been  excessively  negligent,  there  cmi  be  no  doubt  that  Ihe 
Latin  poetry  of  Petrarch  abounds  with  faults  of  metre.  His 
eclogues,  many  of  which  are  covert  satu-es  on  the  court  of 

*  Ciceronianus.  147,  on  the  merits  of  Petrarch  in  the  resto- 

*  "  Paulus  Cortesius  de  hominibus  doc-  ration  of  classical  literature  :  he  geeina 
tis."  I  take  the  translations  from  Roscoe's  unable  to  leave  tlie  subject.  Ileeren, 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  c.  vii.  though  less  diffuse,  is  not  less  panegj'rical. 

8  A'ergleichung  derSitten,  iii.  126.  Mei-  Be  Sade's  three  quartos  are  certainly  a 
Hers  has  expatiated  for  fifty  pages,  p  94-    little  tedious. 
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Avignon,  appear  to  me  more  poetical  than  the  Africa,  and  are 
sometimes  very  beautifully  expressed.  The  eclogues  of  Boc 
caccio,  though  by  no  means  indifferent,  do  not  equal  those  of 
Petrarch. 

94.  Mehus,  whom  Tiraboschi  avowedly  copies,  has  diligent- 
john  of  ly  collected  the  names,  though  little  more  than  the 
Ravenna,  iiamcs,  of  Latin  teachcrs  at  Florence  in  the  four- 
teenth century.^  But  among  the  eai'lier  of  these  there  was  no 
good  method  of  instruction,  no  elegance  of  language.  The 
first  who  revealed  the  mysteries  of  a  pure  and  graceful  style 
was  John  jVlalpaghino,  commonly  called  John  of  Ravenna,  one 
whom,  in  his  youth,  Petrarch  had  loved  as  a  son ;  and  who, 
not  very  long  before  the  end  of  the  century,  taught  Latin  at 
Padua  and  Florence.^  The  best  scholars  of  the  ensuing  age 
Gapparin  Were  his  disciples ;  and  among  them  was  Gasparin  of 
of  Barziza.  Barziza,  or,  as  generally  called,  of  Bergamo,  justly 
characterized  by  Eichhorn  as  the  father  of  a  pure  and  elegant 
Latinity.'^  The  distinction  between  the  genuine  Latin  language 
and  that  of  the  Lower  Empire  was  from  tliis  generally  recog- 
nized ;  and  the  writers  who  had  been  regarded  as  standards 
were  thrown  away  with  contempt.  This  is  the  proper  era  of 
the  revival  of  letters,  and  nearly  coincides  with  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

95.  A  few  subjects,  affording  less  extensive  observation,  we 
have  postponed  to  the  next  chapter,  which  will  contain  the 
literature  of  Europe  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Notwithstanding  our  wish  to  preserve  in  general  a  strict 
regard  to  chronology,  it  has  been  impossible  to  avoid  some 
interruptions  of  it  without  introducing  a  multiplicity  of  transi- 
tions incompatible  with  any  comprehensive  views  ;  and  whicli, 
even  as  it  must  inevitably  exist  in  a  work  of  tliis  nature,  is 
likely  to  diminish  the  pleasure,  and  perhaps  the  advantage, 
that  the  reader  might  derive  from  it. 

1  Vita  Traversari,  p.  848.  trarch's  Letters,  and  from  Mchus's  Lift 

*  A  life  of  Jolin  Jlalpaghino  of  Ravenna  of  TraTersari,  p.  348.    See  alao  Tiraboschi 

is  the  first  in  Meiners's  Lebensbeschrei-  t.  554. 

bungen beriJhniter  M.inner,  3  vols.,  Zurich,        »  Geschichte  der  Litteratur,  ii.  241. 

1796;    but  it  is  wholly  tal^en  from   Fe- 
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CHAPTER  U. 

ON  TILE  LITERATURE  OF  EUROPE  FROM  1400  TO   1440. 


Coltivation  of  Ijatin  in  Italy  —  Revival  of  Greek  Literature  —  Vestigea  of  it  during  the 
Middle  Agos  — It  is  Uiuglit  by  Clirysoloras  — liis  Disciples  — and  by  learned  Greek* 

—  Stite  of  Classical  learning  in  other  Parts  of  Europe  —  Physical  Sciences  — Ma- 
thematics—  Meilicine  and  Anatomy  —  i'oetry  in  Spain,  France,  and  England  — 
Formation  of  new  Laws  of  Taste  in  Middle  Agea  —  Their  Principles  —  Iloniances 

—  Religious  Opinions. 

1.  GiXGUENE  has  well  observed,  that  the  fourteenth  century 
left  Italy  in  the  possession  of  the  writings  of  three   zeai  for 
great  masters  of  a  language  formed  and  polished  by   ^jteratujo 
them,  and  of  a  sti-ong  relish  for  classical  learning,   in  luiy. 
But  this  soon  became  the  absorbing  passion,  —  fortunately,  no 
doubt,  in  the  result,  as  the  same  author  has  elsewhere  said ; 
since  all  the  exertions  of  an  age  were  required  to  explore  the 
rich  mine  of  antiquity,  and  fix  the  standard  of  taste  and  purity 
for  succeeding  generations.     The  ardor  for  classical  studies 
grew  stronger  every  day.     To  write  Latin  correctly,  to  under- 
stand the  allusions  of  the  best  authors,  to  learn  the  rudiments 
at  least  of  Greek,  were  the  objects  of  every  cultivated  mind. 

2.  The  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  has  been  sometimes 
called  the  age  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,  which  it  ex-    poggio 
presses  not  very  inaccurately  as  to  his  literary  life ;   Braccio- 
since  he  was  born  in  1381,  and  died  in  1459  :  but  it 

seems  to  involve  too  high  a  compliment.  The  chief  merit  of 
Poggio  was  his  diligence,  aided  by  good  fortune,  in  recovering 
lost  works  of  Roman  litei-ature  that  lay  mouldering  in  the 
repositories  of  convents.  Hence  we  owe  to  this  one  man  eight 
orations  of  Cicero,  a  complete  Quintilian,  Columella,  part  of 
Lucretius,  three  books  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  Silius  Italicus, 
Aramianus  Marcellinus,  Tertullian,  and  several  less  important 
writers :  twelve  comedies  of  Plautus  were  also  recovered  in 
Germany  through  his  directions.*     Poggio,  besides  this,  was 

1  Shepherd's  Life  of  Poggio;  Tiraboschl;    cius,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Latina  mediae  et 
Comiani  |  Roscoe's  Lorenzo,  ch.  1.    Fabri-    infimae  setatis,  gives  a  list  not  ^uite  th« 
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undoubtedly  a  man  of  considerable  learning  for  his  time,  and 
Btill  greater  sense  and  spirit  as  a  writer,  though  he  nevei' 
reached  a  very  correct  or  elegant  style.^  And  tliis  applies  to 
all  those  who  wrote  befoi'e  the  year  1440,  ^\ath  the  single 
exception  of  Gasparin,  —  to  Coluccio  Salutato,  Guarino  of 
Verona,  and  even  Leonard  Aretin.^  Nor  is  this  any  dispa- 
ragement to  their  abilities  and  industry.  They  had  neither 
Latin  style  grammars  nor  dictionaries  in  which  the  purest  I^a- 
tocUffer-'^"'^  tinity  was  distinguishable  from  the  worst ;  they  had 
ent.  to  unlearn  a  barbarous  jargon,  made  up  with  scraps 

of  the  Vulgate  and  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  which  pervades 
the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages ;  they  had  great  ditiiculty  in 
resorting  to  purer  models,  from  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of 


same ;  but  Poggio's  ovra  authority  must 
be  the  best.  The  work  first  above  quoted 
is,  for  the  literary  liistory  of  Italy  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  what 
Roscoe's  Lorenzo  is  for  the  latter.  Giu- 
guene  has  not  added  much  to  what  these 
English  authors  and  Tiraboschi  had  fur- 
nished. 

1  Mr.  Shepherd  has  judged  Poggio  a 
little  favorably,  as  became  a  biographer, 
but  with  sense  and  discrimination.  His 
ItaUan  translator,  Tonelli  (Firenze,  1825), 
goes  much  beyond  the  mark  in  extolling 
Poggio  above  all  his  contemporaries,  and 
praising  liis  "  vastissima  eruJizione"  in 
the  strain  of  hyperbole  too  familiar  to 
Italians.  This  vast  learning,  even  for  that 
time,  Poggio  did  not  possess :  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  him  equal  to  Guarino, 
Filelfo,  or  Traversari,  much  less  to  Valla. 
Erasmus,  however,  was  led  by  his  partia- 
lity to  Valla  into  some  injustice  towards 
Poggio,  whom  he  calls  "  nibula  adeo  indoc- 
tus,  ut  etiamsi  vacaret  obscoenitate,  tamen 
indignus  esset  qui  legeretur,  adeo  autem 
obscoenus,  ut  etiamsi  doctissimus  esset,  ta- 
men esset  a  viris  bonis  rejiciendus."  Epist. 
ciii.  This  is  said  too  hastily  ;  but  in  his 
Cicerouianus,  where  we  have  his  delibe- 
rate judgment,  he  appreciates  Poggio  more 
exactly.  After  one  of  the  interlocutors 
hits  called  him  "  vividse  cujusdam  eloquen- 
ti£e  virum,"  the  other  replies :  "  Naturae 
satis  erat,  artis  et  eruditionis  non  multum ; 
interim  impuro  sermonis  fluxu,  si  Lauren- 
tio  Valise  credimus."  Bebel.  a  German  of 
Bome  learning,  rather  older  than  Erasmus, 
in  a  letter  quoted  by  Blount  (Censura 
Auctorum  in  Poggio),  praises  Poggio  very 
highly  for  his  style,  and  prefers  him  to 
TaKa.  Paulus  Cortesius  seems  not  much 
•0  differ  from  Enusmus  about  Poggio, 
though  he  is  more  severe  on  Valla. 

It  should  be  added,  that  Tonelli's  notes 


on  the  life  of  Poggio  are  useful :  among 
other  things,  he  pants  out  that  Poggio 
did  not  learn  Greek  of  Emanuel  Chry- 
soloras,  as  all  writers  on  this  part  of 
literary  history  had  hitherto  supposed, 
but  about  1423,  when  he  was  turned  of 
forty. 

2  Coluccio  Salutato  belongs  to  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  was  deemed  one  of 
its  greatest  orn.iments  in  learning.  "  Ma  a 
dir  vero,"  says  Tiraboschi,  who  admits  his 
extensive  erudition,  relatively  to  his  age, 
"  benche  lo  stil  di  Coluccio  abbia  non  rare 
volte  energia  e  forza  maggiore  che  quello 
della  maggior  parti  degli  altri  scrittori  di 
questi  tempi,  e  certo  pero,  che  tanto  e 
diverso  da  quello  di  Cicerone  nella  pro.sa, 
e  ne'  versi  da  quel  di  Virgilio,  quanto  ai>- 
punto  e  diversa  una  scimia  da  un  uomo.' 
V.  537. 

Cortesius,  in  the  dialogue  quoted  above, 
says  of  Leonard  Aretin,  "  Ilic  primus 
inconditam  scribendi  consuetudinem  ad 
numerosum  quendam  sonum  intlexit,  et 
attulit    hominibus   nostris   ahquid    cert* 

splendidius Et    ego  video   hunt 

nondum  satis  esse  limatum.  nee  delicatl 
ori  f:u5tidio  tolerabilem.  Atqui  dialogi  Jo- 
annis  Ravennatis  vix  semel  leguntur,  el 
Coluccii  Epistolae,  quae  turn  in  honon 
erant,  non  apparent;  sed  Boccaccii  Genea 
logiam  legimus,  utileni  iUani  quidem,  sed 
non  tamen  cum  Petrarchse  ingenio  con- 
fereodam.  At  non  videtis  quantum  his 
omnil'us  desit  ?  "  p.  12.  Of  Guarino  he 
says  afterwards,  "  Genus  t;imen  dicendi 
iuconcinnum  admodum  est  et  salebrosum ; 
utitur  plerumque  imprudens  verbis  poeti- 
cis,  quod  est  maxime  vitiosam  ;  sed  magia 
est  in  eo  succus,  quam  color  laudandus. 
Memoria  teneo,  quendam  familiarem  meuni 
solitum  dicere,  melius  Guarinum  fams) 
suae  consuluisse,  si  nUii  unquam  rcripsiji- 
set."    P.  14. 
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manuscripts,  as  well  as  from  their  general  incorrectness,  -wliich 
it  requii-ed  much  attention  to  set  right.  Gasparin  of  Barziza 
took  the  right  course,  by  incessantly  turning  over  the  pages  of 
Cicero;  and  thus  by  long  habit  gained  an  instinctive  sense 
of  propriety  in  the  use  of  language,  which  no  secondaiy 
means  at  that  time  could  have  given  him. 

3.  This  writer,  often  called  Gasparin  of  Bergamo  (his  owu 
birthplace  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city),  oa-spann 
was  born  about  1370,  and  began  to  teach  before  the  of  Barnzi. 
close  of  the  century.  He  was  transferred  to  Padua  by  the 
Senate  of  Venice  m  1407  ;  and  in  1410  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti  to  Milan,  where  he  remained  till 
his  deatli  in  1431.  Gasparin  had  here  the  good  fortune  to 
find  Cicero  de  Oratore.  and  to  restore  the  text  of  Quintilian 
by  the  helii  of  the  manuscript  brought  from  St.  Gfill  by  Pog- 
gio,  and  another  found  in  Italy  by  Leonard  Aretin.  His  fame 
as  a  writer  was  acquu'ed  at  Padua,  and  founded  on  his  diligent 
study  of  Cicero. 

4.  It  is  impossible  to  read  a  page  of  Gasparin  without  per- 
ceiving that  he  is  quite  of  another  order  of  scholars  Merits  of 
from  his  predecessors.  He  is  truly  Ciceronian  in  his  ^^  ^^i'^^- 
turn  of  phrases,  and  structure  of  sentences,  which  never  end 
awkwardly,  or  with  a  wrong  arrangement  of  words,  as  is 
habitual  with  his  contemporaries.  Inexact  expressions  may 
of  course  be  found ;  but  they  do  not  seem  gross  or  nume- 
rous. Among  his  works  are  several  orations  which  probably 
were  actually  delivered :  they  are  the  earliest  models  of  that 
classical  declamation  which  became  so  usual  afterwards ;  and 
are  elegant,  if  not  very  forcible.  His  Epistolaj  ad  Exercita- 
tionem  accommodatae  was  the  first  book  pruited  at  Paris.  It 
contains  a  series  of  exercises  for  his  pupils,  probably  for  the 
sake  of  double  translation,  and  merely  designed  to  exemplify 
Latin  idioms.^ 

5.  If  Gasparin  was  the  best  writer  of  this  generation,  the 
most  accomplished  instructor  was  Victorin  of  Feltre,   victonnof 
to  whom  the  INIarquis  of  Mantua  intrusted  the  edu-    r^'itre. 
cation  of  liis  own  children.     Many  of  the  Italian  nobility  and 

1  Morhof,  who  says,  "  Primus  in  Italia  He  once  uses  a  Greek  word  in  his  letters. 

aliqniJ   balbutire  coepit  Gasparinus,"  had  What  he  knew  of  the  lan^age  does  not 

probably  never  seen   his  writin(;s,  which  otherwise   appear  ;     but   he   might    have 

ai-e  a  great  deal  better  in  point  of  language  heard   Guarino  at  Venice,     lie   had  not 

than  his  own.    Cortesius,  howev<r,  blames  seen  Pliny's  Natural  History;  nor  did  h« 

fl;isparin  for  too  elaborate  a  style ;  "  Nimia  po.ssess  a  Livy,  but  was  in  treaty  for  cue. 

cura  atteauabat  oratiunem."  Kpift.,  p.  ^,  A.D-  1415. 
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some  distinguished  scholars  were  brought  up  under  the  care 
ot  Victorin  in  that  city ;  and,  in  a  very  corrupt  age,  he  was 
still  more  zealous  for  their  moral  than  their  literary  improve- 
ment. A  pleasing  account  of"  his  method  of  discipline  will  be 
found  in  Tiraboschi,  or  more  fully  in  Corniani,  from  a  life 
wi'itten  by  one  of  Victorin's  pupils  named  Prendilacqua.^  "It 
could  hardly  be  believed,"  says  Tiraboschi,  "  that,  in  an  age  of 
such  rude  manners,  a  model  of  such  perfect  education  could  be 
found :  if  all  to  whom  the  care  of  youth  is  intrusted  would 
make  it  theirs,  what  ample  and  rich  fruits  they  would  derive 
from  their  labors!"  The  learning  of  Victorin  was  extensive: 
he  possessed  a  moderate  library ;  and,  rigidly  demanding  a  mi- 
nute exactness  from  his  pupils  in  their  interpretation  of  ancient 
authors  as  well  as  in  their  own  compositions,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  propriety  in  style  which  the  next  age  was  to  display. 
Traversari  visited  the  school  of  Victorin,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  great  regard,  in  1433 :  it  had  then  been  for  some 
years  established.^  No  writings  of  Victorin  have  been  pre- 
served. 

6.  Among  the  writers  of  these  forty  years,  after  Gasparin 
Leonard  ^f  Bergamo,  we  may  probably  assign  the  highest 
Aretia.  place  iu  politeness  of  style  to  Leonardo  Bruni,  more 
commonly  called  Aretino,  from  his  birthplace,  Arezzo.  "  He 
was  the  first,"  says  Paulus  Cortesius,  "  wiio  replaced  the  rude 
structure  of  periods  by  some  degree  of  rhythm,  and  intro- 
duced our  countrymen  to  something  more  brilliant  than  they 
had  known  before ;  though  even  he  is  not  quite  as  polished  as 
a  fa-;tidious  delicacy  would  require."  Aretin's  History  of  the 
Goths,  which,  though  he  is  silent  on  the  obligation,  is  chiefly 
translated  from  Procopius,  passes  for  his  best  work.  In  the 
constellation  of  scholars  who  enjoyed  the  sunshine  of  favor 
in  the  palace  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  Leonard  Aretin  was  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  prominent.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age 
in  1 444,  and  is  one  of  the  six  illustrious  dead  who  repose  in 
the  Church  of  Santa  Croce.^ 


*  Tiraboschi,  vii.  306;   Corniani,  ii.  53;  *  Mehus,  p.  421. 
Heeren,  p.  235.    He  is  also  mentioned  with  »  Madame  de  Stael  unfortunately  eon 
much  praise  for  his  mode  of  education,  by  founded  this  respectable  scholar,  in   her 
his  friend  Ambrogio  Traversari,  a  pa.ssage  Corinne,  with  Pietro  Aretino.     I  remcm- 
from  whose  Hodneporicon  will  he  found  in  ber  well    that   U^o   Foscolo  could   nevef 
Heeren,  p.  237.    Victorin  died  in  1447,  and  contain  his  wrath  against  her  for  this  mis- 
was  buried  at  the  public  expense  ;  his  lihe-  take. 
rality  in  giving  gratuitous  in,struction  to 
the  poor  having  left  him  so. 
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7.  We  come  now  to  a  very  important  event  in  literary  his 
tory,  —  the  i^esuscitation  of  the  study  of  the  Greek  j^^^j^,^, 
language  in  Italy.  During  the  whole  coui'se  of  the  Greek  lan- 
middle  ages,  we  find  scattered  instances  of  scholars  in  fj'jp*; '° 
the  west  of  P>urope,  who  had  acquired  some  know- 
le<lge  of  Greek ;  to  wliat  extent,  it  is  often  a  ditficult  questiou 
to  determine.  In  the  earlier  and  darker  period,  we  begin  with 
a  remarkable  circumstance,  already  mentioned,  of  Early 
our  own  ecclesiastical  history.  The  infant  Anglo-  ^p^^I^irs 
Saxon  churches,  desirous  to  give  a  national  form  to  of  Europe 
their  hierarcliy,  solicited  the  Pope  Vitalian  to  place  a  primate 
at  their  head,  lie  made  choice  of  Theodore,  who  not  only 
brought  to  England  a  store  of  Greek  manuscri|)ts,  but,  through 
the  means  of  his  followers,  imparted  a  knowledge  of  it  to  some 
of  our  countrymen.  Bede,  half  a  century  afterwards,  tella 
us,  of  course  very  hy[)erbolically,  that  there  were  still  surviving 
disciples  of  Theodore  and  Adrian  who  undei'stood  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  as  well  as  their  own.'  From  these  he 
derived,  no  doubt,  his  own  knowledge,  which  may  not  have 
been  extensive  ;  but  we  cannot  exj)ect  more,  in  such  very  un- 
favorable circumstances,  tlian  a  superficial  progress  in  so  dif- 
ficult a  study.  It  is  probable  that  tiie  lessons  of  Theodore's 
disciples  were  nof  forgotten  in  the  British  and  Irish  monaste- 
ries. Alcuin  has  had  credit,  with  no  small  likeliliood,  if  not  on 
positive  authority,  for  an  acquaintance  with  Greek;-  and  as 

*  Hist.  Eccles.,  1.  v.  c.  2.   "  Usque  hodie  have  belonged  to  some  one  of  the  name  of 

Bupersunt  ex  coruni  discipulis,  qui  Uiti-  AtheLsfcin.      Mr.  Turner  (Hist,  of  Aoglo- 

nani  Grnecamque  linguiim  a"que  ;ic  propri-  Saxons,  vol.  iii.  p.  39o)  ha.s  taken  notice 

am  in  qua  nati  .sunt,  norunt."   Bede'.s  own  of  this  manuscript,  but  without  menMon- 

knowledfje  of  Greek  is  attested  by  his  bio-  ing  its  antiquity.     The  manner  in  which 

grapherCuthbert;  "pr.neterLatinametiam  the   word.s   are   divided   shows  a  perfect 

Graicam  comparaverat."  iKUonince  of  Greek  in  the  writer;  but  the 

[Iledcs  acquaintance  vnth  Greek  is  at-  Saxon  is  curious  in  another  respect,  a.s  it 

tested  still  better  by  many  proofs  which  proves  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  in  the 

his  own  works  contain.    Aldhelm  wa,s  also  eighth  century  to  have  been  modern  or 

a  Greek  scholar.     See  Wriglit's  Biograph.  Uoni.aic,  and  not  what  we  hold  to  be  aa- 

liitteraria,  vol.  i.  pp.  40,  51.275.    But  when  cient. 

Mr.  W.  adds,  "  We  might  bring  many  p;is-  2  n  C'etait   un   homme   habile   dan.s   le 

Bages  together  which  seem  abriost  to  prove  Grec  conime  dans  le  Latin.'     llist.  Litt. 

that  Homer  continued  to  be  read  in  the  de  la  Fr.,  iv.  8. 

schools  till  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  ccn-  [M.    Jourdain    observes    that    Thoniaa 

tury,"  I  must  withhold  my  assent  till  the  Aquinas  nn<lerstood  Greek,  and  that  he 

pass,ages   have   been   both   produced  and  criticises    the    translations    of    Aristotle, 

well  .sifted.  — 1847.]  Kecherches   Critiques,    p.   393.      But  we 

A  manuscript  in  the   British   Museum  ought   not   to   acquiesce   in    this  general 

(Cotton,  Galba,  i.  18)   is  of  some  inipor-  position  without   examining    the    proofs, 

tance  in   relation  to  this,  if  it  be   truly  I  doubt  much  whether  Thom.is  A(|uinM 

referred  to  the  eighth  century.     It  con-  could   read   Aristotle  in  the  original.— 

tains  the  liOrd's  Prayer  in  Greek,  wi-itten  1853-] 
In  Anglo-Saxon  characters,  and  appears  to 
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he,  and  perhaps  others  from  these  islands,  were  active  in  aid- 
uig  the  efforts  of  Charlemagne  for  the  restoration  of  letters, 
the  slight  tincture  of  Greek  which  we  find  in  the  schools 
Under  founded  by  that  emperor  may  have  been  derived 
magne'  fi'om  their  instruction.  It  is,  however,  an  equally 
and  his        probable   hypothesis,  that  it  was    communicated  by 

successors,     r^        i     .         v,  i  •■  .  /-n 

(jrreek  teachers,  whom  it  was  easy  to  procure.  Char- 
lemagne himself,  according  to  Eginhard,  could  read,  though  he 
3ould  not  speak,  the  Greek  language.  Thegan  reports  the  very 
same,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  of  Louis  the  Debonair.^  The 
f'trmer  certainly  intended  that  it  should  be  taught  in  some  of 
his  schools ;  ^  and  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  in  their  long 
and  laborious  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  have  enume- 
rated as  many  as  seventeen  persons  within  France,  or  at  least 
the  dominions  of  the  Carlovingian  house,  to  whom  they  ascribe, 
on  the  authority  of  contemporaries,  a  portion  of  this  learning.* 
These  were  all  educated  in  the  schools  of  Charlemagne,  except 
the  most  eminent  in  the  list,  John  Scotus  Erigena.  It  is  not 
necessary  by  any  means  to  suppose  that  he  had  acquired  by 
travel  the  Greek  tongue,  which  he  possessed  sufficiently  to 
translate,  though  very  indifferently,  the  works  attributed  in 
that  age  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.*  Most  writers  of  the 
ninth  century,  according  to  the  Benedictines,  make  use  of  some 
Greek  words.  It  appears  by  a  letter  of  the  famous  Hincmar, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  censures  his  nephew  Hincmar  of 
Laon  for  doing  this  affectedly,  that  glossaries,  from  which  they 
picked  those  exotic  flowers,  were  already  in  use.  Such  a  glos- 
sary in  Greek  and  Latin,  compiled  under  Charles  the  Bald  for 
the  use  of  the  Church  of  Laon,  was,  at  the  date  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  near  the  middle 

»  The  passages  will  be  found  in  Eich-  in  favor  of  Saltzburg  and  Ratisbon.    Allg. 

horn,  Allg.  Ge.sch.,  ii.  26.5  and  290.     That  Gesch.  der  Cultur,  ii.  383.     The  words  of 

conceminf;  Charlemagne  is  quoted  in  many  the   Capitulary  are,  "  Grrecas  et  Latinaa 

other  books.     Kginhard  says,  in  the  s.ame  Scholas   in   perpetuum  nianere  ordiuavi- 

place,    that  Charles   prayed   in   Latin   as  nius." 

readily  as  in  his  own  language ;  and  The-  ^  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  vol.  v.    Lau 

gan,   that  Louis  could  speak   I^tin   per-  noy  had  commenoed  this  enumeration  in 

fectly.  his  excellent   treatise    on   the  schools  of 

2  Osnabrug  has  generally  been   named  Charlemagne ;   but  he  ha.s  not  carried  it 

as  the  place  where  Charlemagne  peculiarly  quite  so  far.      See.   too,  Eichhorn,  Allg. 

designed  that  Greek  should  be  cultivated.  Gesch.,  ii.  420 ;  and  Gesch.  der  Litt.,  i.  824. 

It   seems.,   however,   on    considering    the  Meiners    thinks    that   Greek    was    better 

pa'Jsage  in  the  Capitularies  usually  quoted  known   in   the    ninth    century,    through 

(Baluze,  ii.  419),  to  have  been  only  one  out  Charlemagne's    exertions,    than    for   tiv« 

of  many.     Eiclihorn  thinks  that  the  ex-  hundred  years  afterwards;   ii.  367. 

(stance  of  a  Greek  school  at  Osnabrug  is  *  Eichhorn,  ii.  227  ;  Brucker  j  Guizot. 
doubtful,  but  that  there  is  more  evideuce 
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of  the  last  century,  in  the  Library  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres.* 
We  may  tlius  pei'ceive  the  means  of  giving  the  air  of  moi*e 
learning  than  was  actually  possessed,  and  are  not  to  infer  from 
these  sprinklings  of  Greek  in  mediseval  writings,  whether  in 
their  proper  characters  or  Latinized,  which  is  much  more  fre- 
quent, that  the  poets  and  profane  or  even  ecclesiastical  writers 
were  accessible  in  a  French  or  English  monastery.  Neither  of 
the  Hincmars  seems  to  have  understood  the  Greek  language; 
and  Tiraboschi  admits  that  he  cannot  assert  any  Italian  writer 
of  the  ninth  century  to  be  acquainted  with  it.- 

8.  The  tenth  century  furnishes  not  quite  so  many  proofs  of 
Greek  scholarship.  It  was,  however,  studied  by 
some  brethren  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall,  a  celebrated  tenth  and 
seat  of  learning  for  those  times,  and  the  library  of  ce^^Tlii.i^, 
whicli,  it  is  said,  still  bears  witness,  in  its  copious  col- 
lection of  manuscripts,  to  the  early  intercourse  betwcin  the 
scholars  of  Ireland  and  those  of  the  Continent.  Baldric,  Bishop 
of  Utrecht,'^  Bruno  of  Cologne,  and  Gerbert,  besides  .«.  few 
more  whom  the  historians  of  St.  Maur  record,  possessed  a 
tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language.  They  men- 
tion a  fact  that  throws  light  on  the  means  by  which  it  might 
occiisionally  be  learned.  Some  natives  of  that  country,  doubt- 
less expatriated  Catholics,  took  refuge  in  the  diocese  of  Toul, 
under  the  protection  of  the  bishop,  not  long  before  1000.  They 
formed  separate  societies,  performing  divine  service  in  their 
own  language  and  with  then*  own  rites.^  It  is  probable,  the 
Benedictines  observe,  that  Humbert,  afterwards  a  cardmal, 
acquired  from  them  that  knowledge  of  the  language  by  which 
he  distinguished  liimself  in  controversy  with  their  countrymen.^ 
Tills  great  schism  of  the  church,  which  the  Lathis  deeply  felt, 
might  induce  some  to  study  a  language  from  which  alone  they 
could  derive  authorities  in  disputation  with  these  antagonists; 
but  it  had  also  the  more  unequivocal  effect  of  di'awing  to  the 
AVest  some  of  those  Greeks  who  maintained  their  communion 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  The  emigration  of  these  into  the 
diocese  oi'  Toul  is  not  a  single  fact  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  proba- 
bly recorded  from  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  their  Uvbig 

'  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  vol.  iv. ;  Du-  Latina  eloquentia  quod  ingenii  sui  vivaci- 

cange,  praef.  in  Glossar.,  p.  40.  tstem  aufugeret."    LauQoy,  p.  117  ;   Uiit 

^  iii-  200.  Litt.,  vi.  50. 

8  Baldric  lived  under  Henry  the  Fowler.        *  Vol.  vi.  p.  5". 
llis  biographer  says,   "Nuiruni  tuit  .stu-        6  Vol.  vii.  p.  528. 
tUorum  libel  all  um  genus  in  omni  Grseca  et 
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in  community.  We  lind  from  a  passage  in  Heric,  a  prelate  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  that  tliis  had  ah-eadj  begun,  — 
at  the  coiuuiencement,  in  fact,  of  the  great  schism.'  Greek 
bishops  and  Greek  monks  are  mentioned  as  settlers  in  France 
during  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  This  was  es- 
pecially in  Normandy,  under  the  protection  of  Richard  II.,  who 
died  in  1028.  Even  monks  from  Mount  8inai  came  to  Kcutn 
to  share  in  his  liberality.-  The  lienedictmes  ascribe  the  pre- 
servation of  some  taste  for  the  Greek  and  Oriental  tongues  to 
these  strangers.  The  list,  however,  of  the  learned  in  them  is 
very  short,  considering  the  erudition  of  these  fathers,  and  their 
disposition  to  make  the  most  of  all  they  met  with.  Greek 
books  are  mentioned  in  the  few  hbraries  of  wliich  we  read  in 
the  eleventh  century.^ 

9.  The  number  of  Greek  scholars  seems  not  much  more 
In  the  considerable  in  the  twelflli  century,  notwithstanding 
twelfth.  jjjy  general  improvement  of  that  age.  The  Benedic- 
tines reckon  about  ten  names,  among  which  we  do  not  find 
that  of  Bernai'd.*  They  are  inclined  also  to  deny  the  preten- 
sions of  Abelard;^  but,  as  that  great  man  linds  a  very  hostile 
tribunal  in  these  fatliers,  we  may  pause  about  this,  especially 
as  they  acknowledge  Eloise  to  have  untlerstood  both  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  She  established  a  Greek 
mass  for  Whitsunday  in  the  Paraclete  convent,  wliich  was 
sung  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  a  Greek  missal  in 
Latin  characters  was  still  preserved  thei'e."  Heeren  speaks 
more  favoiably  of  Abelard's  learning,  who  translated  ])assages 
from    Plato.'       The    pretensions    of  John    of   Salisbury    are 


1  Ducange,  praffat.  in  Glossar.,  p.  41.  [Mr.  Cousin,  who  has  paid  moro  attontiou 

2  Uist.  Litt.  lie  la  France,  vii.  69,  124,  et  than  any  one  to  tlie  «riting.s  of  AbelaH, 
alibi.  A  Greek  manu.scri|)t  in  the  Itoyal  thinks  that  he  was  ignorant  of  tJreek  be- 
Librarv  at  l'ari.s,  containing  the  Liturgy  yond  a  few  words :  probably  Kloine  had 
according  to  the  Greek  ritual,  was  written,  not  much  surpassed  her  preceptor.  Krag- 
in  1022,  by  a  monk  named  Helie  (they  do  mens  Philosophiiiues,  vol.  iv.  p.  6S7  ;  or 
not  give  the  Latin  name),  who  .«eems  to  Introduction  aux  tEuvres  d"Abelard,  in 
have  lived  in  Normandy.  If  this  stands  Documens  Inedits,  p.  44.  Abelard  only 
for  Klias,  he  was  probably  a  Greek  by  says  of  her,  that  sluS  wa.s  "Gnpcas  noa 
bii-th.  expers   literaturas:  "   afterwards,    indeed, 

3  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  vii.  p.  48.  he  uses  the  words,  "  peritiiuu  adeptu."  — 
*  Id.,  pp.  94,  151.     Macjirius,  Abbot  of  1847.] 

St.   Fleury,   is  said   to   have  compiled   a  ''  Id.,  xii.  642. 

Greek    lexicon,    which    hius    been    several  '  P.   204.      His   Greek  was,   no   doubt, 

times  printed  under  the  name  of  Beatus  rather  scanty,  and  not  sufficient  to  give 

Benedictus.      [It  is  one  of  the  glossaries  hun  an  iii.'ight  into  ancient   philosophy, 

which  follow  the  Thesaurus  of  Henry  Ste-  In  foct,  if  his  learning  had  been  gre-iter,  he 

pheus.     Journal  des  Savans,  May,  1829.  could  only  read  such  manuscripts  as  fell 

--1842.]  into  his  hands;   and  there  were  very  few 

'  Hist.   Litt.    de    la    France,  xii.   147.  then  in  France       Vide  supra. 
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slighter :  he  ifeems  proud  of  his  Greek,  but  betrays  gross  igno- 
rance in  etymology.^ 

10.  The  thirteenth  century  was  a  more  inauspicious  period 
for  learning ;  yet  here  we  can  boast  not  only  of  John  in  the 
Basing,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Alban's,  who  returned  thirteenth, 
from  Athens  about  1240,  laden,  if  we  are  bound  to  beli(;ve  this 
literally,  with  Greek  books,  but  of  Roger  Bacon,  and  Robert 
Grostete,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  It  is  admitted  that  Bacon  had 
gome  acquaintance  with  Greek ;  and  it  appears  by  a  passage 
in  Matthew  Paris,  that  a  Greek  priest,  who  had  obtained  a 
benefice  at  St.  Alban's,  gave  such  assistance  to  Grostete,  as 
enabled  him  to  translate  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patri- 
archs into  Latin."  This  is  a  confirmation  of  what  has  been 
suggested  above  as  the  probable  means  by  which  a  knowledge 
of  that  language,  in  the  total  deficiency  of  scholastic  education, 
was  occasionally  imparted  to  persons  of  unusual  zeal  for  learn- 
ing ;  and  it  leads  us  to  another  refiection,  that  by  a  knowleclg" 
of  Greek,  when  we  find  it  asserted  of  a  mediaeval  theologian 
like  Grostete,  we  are  not  to  understand  an  acquaintance  with 
the  great  classical  authors  who  were  latent  in  Eastern  mona- 
steries, but  the  power  of  reading  some  petty  treatise  of  the 
fathers,  or,  as  m  this  instance,  an  apocryphal  legend,  or  at  best, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  later  commentators  on  Aristotle.  Gros- 
tete was  a  man  of  considerable  merit,  but  has  had  his  share 
of  applause. 

11.  The  titles  of  mediaeval  works   are   not   unfrequently 
taken  from  the  Greek  language,  as  the  Polycraticus   Little  ap- 
and  Metalogicus  of  John  of  Salisbury,  or  the  Philo-   pearance 

'~  *^  ,       of  it  ill 

biblon  of   Richard  Aungerville   of   Bury.      In  this    the  l4th 
little  volume,  Avritten  about  1343,  1  have   counted  century. 
five   instances   of  single  Greek  words ;    and,  what  is   more 
important,  Aungerville  declares  that  he  had  caused  Greek  and 
Hebrew  grammars  to  be  dra^\^l  up  for  students.^     But  >ve 

'  rbid.    John  deriyes  "analytica"  from    in  the  text  as  to  the  great  number  of  man  u- 
ava  and  TiiEli.  geripts  said  to  be  biouf^ht  to  England  by 


Matt.  Par.' p.  520;   see  also  Turner's    Jo'i"  "'isin-,  it  is  founded  on  th.ir  sub.se- 


Grostete.  p.  291.     The  entire  work  he  cer-  ,       ,  ,         ",  .     ,        -     -v  „-  „..  u;- 

tainly  could  not  have  translated  ;  nor  is  it  tl^«   ^\l''f  °^  O'^.?  '^^^^''''^  *  •'*^'  ^  '^ 

»t  aU  credible  that  he  had  a  copy  of  it.  "Y^.   ''''""®'^*>  "■  ""^ 

With  respect  to  the  doubt  1  have  luuted  ^"  * 
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have  no  other  record  of  such  grammars.  It  would  be  natural 
to  infer  from  this  passage,  that  some  persons,  either  in  France 
or  England,  were  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  ; 
and  yet  we  find  nothing  to  corroborate  tliis  presumption.  All 
ancient  learning  was  neglected  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  nor 
do  I  know  that  one  man  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  except  Aun- 
gerviUe  himself,  is  reputed  to  have  been  versed  m  Greek 
during  that  period.  I  cannot  speak  positively  as  to  Ber- 
choeur,  the  most  learned  man  in  France.  The  Council  of 
Vienne,  indeed,  in  1311,  had  ordered  the  estabhshment  of  pro- 
fessors m  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic  languages^ 
at  Avignon,  and  in  the  Universities  of  Faris,  Oxford,  Bologna, 
and  Salamanca ;  but  this  decree  remained  a  dead  letter. 

12.  If  we  now  turn  to  Italy,  we  shall  find,  as  is  not  won- 
Some  derful,  rather  more  frequent  instances  of  acquaintance 

Greek  hi  "^vi^^  a  liviiig  language  in  common  use  with  a  great 
Italy.  neighboring  peo])le.     Gradenigo,  in  an  essay  on  this 

subject,^  has  endeavored  to  refute  what  he  supposes  to  be  the 
imiversal  opinion,  that  the  Greek  tongue  was  first  taught  in 
Italy  by  Chrysoloras  and  Guarino,  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  contending  that,  from  the  eleventh  mclusive,  there 
are  numerous  instances  of  persons  conversant  with  it ;  besides 
the  evidence  afforded  by  inscriptions  in  Greek  characters 
found  in  some  churches,  by  the  use  of  Greek  psalters  and 
other  liturgical  offices,  by  the  employment  of  Greek  painters 
in  churches,  and  by  the  frequent  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries.  The  latter  presumptions  have,  in  fact,  considerable 
weight ;  and  those  who  should  contend  for  an  absolute  igno- 
rance of  the  Greek  language,  oral  as  well  as  written,  in  Italy, 
would  go  too  far.  The  particular  instances  brought  forward 
by  Gradenigo  are  about  thirty.  Of  these,  the  first  is  Papias, 
who  has  quoted  five  lines  of  Hesiod.^  Lanfranc  had  also  a 
considerable  acquaintance  with  the  language.^  Peter  Lombard, 
in  his  Liber  Sententiarum,  the  systematic  basis  of  scholastic 
theology,  introduces  many  Greek  words,  and  explains  them 
rightly.*  But  this  list  is  not  very  long ;  and  when  we  find 
Ihe  surname  Bifarius  given  to  one  Ambrose  of  Bergamo  in  the 
tleventh  century,  on  account  of  liis  capacity  of  speaking  both 

'  Ragionamento  Istorico-critico  sopra  la  Papiaa  has  translated  them  into  tolerabla 

ZJi^jriituraGreco-Italiana.     Brescia,  1759.  Latin  verse. 

2  I'.  37.    These  are  very  corruptly  given,  '■>  Uist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  vii.  114. 

':iroui;h   the  fault  of  a  transcriber;   for  *  Meiners,  iii.  11. 
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languages,  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  accomplishment  was 
somewliat  rare.  Mehus,  in  his  very  learned  Life  of  Traversari, 
has  mentioned  two  or  three  names,  among  whom  is  the  Empe- 
ror Frederic  II.  (not  indeed  strictly  an  Italian),  that  do  not 
appear  in  Gradenigo ;  *  but  Tiraboschi  conceives,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  latter  has  inserted  some  on  insufficient  grounds. 
Christine  of  Pisa  is  mentioned,  I  think,  by  neither :  she  was 
the  daughter  of  an  Italian  astronomer,  but  lived  at  the  court 
of  Charles  V.  of  France,  and  was  the  most  accomplished 
literary  lady  of  that  age.^ 

13.  The  intercourse  between  Greece  and  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope, occasioned  by  commerce  and  by  the  crusades.  Corruption 
had  little  or  no  influence  upon  literature ;  for,  be-  "anguage 
sides  the  general  indifference  to  it  in  those  classes  't^eif- 

of  society  which  were  thus  brought  into  some  degree  of  contact 
with  the  Eastern  Empire,  we  must  remember,  that  although 
Greek,  even  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II., 
was  a  living  language  in  that  city,  spoken  by  the  superior 
ranks  of  both  sexes  with  tolerable  jjurity,  it  had  degenerated 
among  the  common  people,  and  almost  universally  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces  and  islands,  into  that  corrupt 
form,  or  rather  new  language,  which  we  call  Romaic.^  The 
progress  of  this  innovation  went  on  by  steps  very  similar  to 
those  by  Avhich  the  Latin  was  transformed  in  the  West,  though 
it  was  not  so  rapid  or  complete.  A  manuscript  of  the  twelfth 
century,  quoted  by  Du  Gauge  from  the  Royal  Libi-ary  at  Paris, 
appears  to  be  the  oldest  written  specimen  of  the  modern  Greek 
that  has  been  produced ;  but  the  oral  change  had  been  gradu- 
ally going  forward  for  several  preceding  centuries.'* 

14.  The  Byzantine  literature  was  chiefly  valuable  by  illus- 

*  Pp.  155, 217,  &c.  Add  to  these  autho-  de  Grteco  in  GrsBcum  Tulgare.     Mehus, 

rities,  Muratori,  dissert.  44 ;  Brucker,  iii.  p.  294.     This  .seems  to  have  been  done  at 

644,  fi47 ;  Tirabo.<chi,  v.  39.3.  llhodes.      I   (juote    thi.s    to   remove  any 

2  Tiraboschi,  v.  388,  vouches  for  Chris-  difficulty  thatother.s  may  feel ;  forlbelieve 
tine's  knowledge  of  Greek.  She  was  a  good  the  Romaic  Greek  is  much  older.  The 
poetess  in  French,  and  altogether  a  very  progress  of  corruption  in  Greek  is  sketched 
remarkable  person.  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  x.xii.,  pro- 

3  Filelfo  says,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  bably  by  the  pen  of  the  Uishop  of  London 
dated  1441,  that  the  language  spoken  in  Its  symptoms  were  very  similar  to  thosw  of 
Peloponnesus  "  adeo  est  depravata,  ut  Latin  in  the  West, —  abbreviation  of  words, 
nihil  omuino  sapiat  priscse  illius  et  elo-  and  indilTerence  to  right  inflexions.  See 
quenti-ssimie  GrecirB."  At  Coustautinople  also  Ool.  Ijeake's  Researches  in  the  Morea. 
the  case  was  better :  "  viri  eruditi  sunt  Eustathlus  has  many  Romaic  words ;  yet 
notmuUi,  et  culti  mores,  et  sernio  etiam  no  one  iu  the  'welfth  century  had  mora 
nitidus."     In  aletterof  ColuccioSalutato,  learning. 

near  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  *  Du  Cange,  prfefatio  iu  Glossaiiun 
be  says  that  Plutarch  had  been  translated    mediae  et  iniimse  Griecitatis. 

VOL.   I.  8 
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trating,  or  preserving  in  fragments,  the  historians,  philoso- 
Character  phei's,  and  in  some  measure  the  poets,  of"  antiquity, 
tine  litera-  Constantinople  and  her  empire  produced  abundantly 
ture.  men   of  erudition,  but  few  of  genius    or   of  taste. 

But  this  erudition  was  now  rapidly  on  the  decline.  No  one 
was  left  in  Greece,  according  to  Petrarch,  after  the  death  of 
Leontius  Pilatus,  who  understood  Homer ;  words  not,  perhaj)S, 
to  be  literally  taken,  but  expressive  of  what  he  conceived  to 
be  their  general  indifference  to  the  poet :  and  it  seems  vei"y 
probable  that  some  ancient  authors,  whom  we  should  most 
desire  to  recover,  especially  the  lyric  poets  of  the  Doric  and 
-ZEolic  dialects,  have  perished,  because  they  had  become  unin- 
telligible to  the  transcribers  of  the  Lower  Empire  ;  though  this 
has  also  been  ascribed  to  the  scrujjulousness  of  the  clergy.  An 
absorbing  fondness  for  theological  subtilties,  far  more  trifling 
among  the  Greeks  than  in  the  schools  of  the  West,  conspired 
to  produce  a  neglect  of  studies  so  remote  as  heathen  poetry. 
Aurispa  tells  Ambrogio  Traversari  that  he  found  they  cared 
little  about  profane  literature.  Nor  had  the  Greek  learning 
ever  recovered  the  blow  that  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  crusaders  in  1204,  and  the  establishment  for  sixty 
years  of  a  Latin  and  illiterate  dynasty,  inflicted  upon  it.^  We 
trace  many  classical  authors  to  that  j^eriod,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  later;  and  the  compilations  of  ancient  history  by  indus- 
trious Byzantines  came  to  an  end.  Meantime  the  language, 
where  best  presei'ved,  had  long  lost  the  delicacy  and  precision 
of  its  syntax ;  the  ti"ue  meaning  of  the  tenses,  moods,  and 
voices  of  the  verb  was  overlooked,  or  guessed  at ;  a  kind  of 
Latinism,  or  something  at  least  not  ancient  in  structure  and 
rhythm,  shows  itself"  in  their  poetry  ;  and  this  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  their  once  beautiful  language  is  unfortunately  too 
manifest  in  the  grammars  of  the  Greek  exiles  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  have  so  long  been  the  groundwork  of  classical 
education  in  ICurope. 

15.  We  now  come  to  the  proper  period  of  the  restoration 
Petrarch  of  Greek  learning.  In  the  year  1339,  Barlaam,  a 
ami  Boc-      Calabriau  by  birth,  but  Ion";  resident  in  Greece,  and 

cace  leam  J  '  o  ' 

Gitek.         deemed  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  that  age,  was 
ntrusted   by  the  Emperor  Cantacuzenus  with  a  mission  to 

*  An  enumeration — and  it  is  a  long  one     this  time,  will  be  found  in  Heeren,  p.  125 
of  the  ticack  books  not  wholly  lost  till    and  al^o  in  hits  J^sui  sat  ius  Urouades. 
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Italy .^  Petrarch,  in  1342,  as  Tirabosclii  fixes  the  time,  endear 
vored  to  learn  Greek  from  hira,  but  found  the  task  too 
arduous,  or  rather  had  not  sufficient  opportunity  to  go  on  with 
it.'^  Boccaccio,  some  years  afterwards,  succeeded  better 
with  the  help  of  Leontius  Pilatus,  a  Calabrian  also  by  birth,' 
who  made  a  prose  translation  of  Homer  for  his  use,  and  for 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  procured  a  public  appointment  as 
teacher  of  the  Greek  language  at  Florence  m  130 1.  He 
•  remained  here  about  three  years :  but  we  read  nothing  of  any 
other  disciples ;  and  the  man  himself  was  of  too  unsocial  and 
forbidding  a  temper  to  conciliate  them.'' 

16.  According  to  a  passage  in  one  of  Petrarch's    letters, 
fancifully  addressed    to  Homer,  there  were  at  that   ^^^ 
time  not  above  ten  persons  in  Italy  who  knew  how  acquaintea 
to  value  the  old  lather  of  the  poets,  —  five  at  the   language 
most  in  Florence,  one  in  Bologna,  two  in  Verona,   '« their 
one  in  Mantua,  one  in  Perugia,  but  none  at  Rome.'' 
Some  pains  have  been  thrown  away  in  attempting  to  retrieve 
the  names  of  those  to  whom  he  alludes.     The  letter  shows,  at 
least,  that  there  was  very  little  pretension  to  Greek  learning 
in  his  age ;  for  I  am  not  convinced  that  he  meant  all  these  ten 
persons,  among  whom  he  seems  to  reckon  himself,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  skilled  in  that  tongue.     And  we  must  not  be  led 
away  by  the  instances  partially  collected  by  Gradenigo  out  of 
the  whole  mass  of  extant  records,  to  lose  sight  of  the  gi*eat 
general  fact,  that  Greek  literature  was  lost  in  Italy  for  seven 
hundred  years,  in  the  words  of  Leonard  Aretin,  befoi'e  the 
arrival  of  Chrysoloras.     The  language  is  one  thing,  and  the 
learning  contained  in  it  is  another.     For  all  the  purposes  of 
taste  and  erudition,  there  was  no  Greek  in  Western  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages :   if  we  look  only  at  the  knowledge 

1  Melius ;  Tiraboschi,  v.  393 ;   De  Sade,  goodness  of  Calabrian  Greek  in  the  four- 
I.  406;  Biog.  Univ.,  BarUuiDi.  teenth  century;  which,  of  course,  are  not 

2  "  Incubueraui  akicri  spe  magnoque  de-  removed  by  the  circumstance,  that,  in 
Biderio,  sed  peregrinae  linguie  novitiis  et  some  places,  the  church  service  was  per- 
festina  prseceptoris  absentia  jineciderunt  fonned  in  that  language.  Hceren,  I  find, 
propositum  uieuui."  It  has  been  said,  and  is  of  the  same  opinion.  P.  287. 
probably  with  .some  truth,  that  Greek,  ^  Many  have  taken  Pilatus  for  a  native 
or  at  lea.st  a  sort  of  Greek,  was  preserved  of  Thes.salonica  :  even  Hody  has  fallen 
as  a  living  language  in  Oalabria;  not  into  this  mistake;  but  Petrarch's  letters 
because   Greek    colonies    had   once   been  show  the  contrary. 

settled  in  some  cities,  but  because  that  *  Ilody    de    GrfBcis    illustribus,   p.   2, 

part  of  Italy  waa  not  lost  to  the  Byzantine  Mehu.i,  p.  273;  De  Sade,  iii.  02.0.     Gibbon 

Empire  till  about  thr«e  centuries  before  has  erroneously  supposeil  this  translatior 

the  tune  of  Barlmun  and  Pilatus.     They,  to  have  been  made  by  Boccace  himself 

however,   had  gone  to  a  better  source:  "  De  S.ade,  iii.  027;   Tiiitbojchi,  v.  371, 

and  I  should  have  great  doubtij  as  to  the  400;  Ileeren,  294. 
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of  bare  words,  we  liave  seen  there,  was  a  very  slender  por- 
tion. 

17.  The  true  epoch  of  the  revival  of  Greek  literature  in 
itig  Italy,  these  attempts  of  Petrarch  and  Boccace  hav- 

Jf^Kii'ijy  ing  produced  no  immediate  effect,  though  they  evi- 
ras  about  dently  must  have  excited  a  desire  for  learning, 
^^^'  cannot    be    placed    before    the    year    1395,'   when 

Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  previously  known  as  an  ambassador 
from  Constantinople  to  the  Western  powers  in  order  to  solicit 
assistance  against  the  Turks,  was  induced  to  return  to  Flo- 
rence as  public  teacher  of  Greek.  He  passed  from  thence 
to  various  Italian  universities,  and  became  the  preceptor  of 
several  eaidy  Hellenists.'  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most 
His  eminent  and  useful  of  these,  was  Guarino  Guarini 

disciples.  Q-f  Verona,  bom  in  1370.  He  acquired  his  know- 
ledge of  Greek  under  Chrysoloras  at  Constantinople,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  Italy.  Guarino,  upon  his  return, 
became  professor  of  rhetoric,  first  at  Venice  and  other  cities 
of  Lombardy,  then  at  Florence,  and  ultimately  at  Fcrrara, 
where  he  closed  a  long  life  of  unremitting  and  useful  labor  in 
1460.  Jolm  Aurispa  of  Sicily  came  to  the  field  rather  later; 
but  his  labors  were  not  less  profitable.  He  brought  back  to 
Italy  238  manuscripts  from  Greece  about  1423,  and  thus  put 
his  country  in  possession  of  authors  liardly  known  to  her  by 
name.  Among  these  were  Plato,  Plotinus,  Diodorus,  Arrian, 
Dio  Cassius,  Strabo,  Pindar,  Callimachus,  Appian.  After 
teaching  Greek  at  Bologna  and  Florence,  Aurispa  also  ended 
a  length  of  days,  under  the  patronage  of  the  house  of  Este,  at 

1  This  is  the  date  fixed  by  Tiraboschi :  The  first  visit  of  Chrysoloras  had  pro 

ethers  refer  it  to  1391,  13yti.  1.397   or  1399.  duced  an  inclination  towards  the  study  of 

-  "  Liters  per  liujus  belli  iutereapedines  Greek.     Coluccio  Salutato,  in  a  letter  tc 

mirabile  quantum  per  Itiiliam  increvere  ;  Demetrius  Cydonius,  who  had   accorapa- 

accedente  tunc  prinium  cognitione  litera-  nied  Chrysoloras,  says,  "  Multoruni  animoa 

rum   Graecaruiu,   quae    septinpentis   jam  ad  Unguam  Helladum  acoendisti,  ut  jam 

annis  apud  nostros  homines  de.sierant  esse  videre    Tidear     multos     fore     Graecanim 

in  usu.     Retulit  autem  Gr«cam  discipli-  litenirura  post  paucorum  annoruui  curri- 

nam  ad  nos  Chrysoloras  Byzantinus,  vir  cula  non  tepide   studiosos."      Mehus,  p 

domi  nobilis  ac  literarum  Groecarum  peri-  356. 

tissimus."    Ijeonard  Aretin  apud    Ilody,  The  Erotemata  of  Chrysoloras;  an  in- 

p.  28.     See  also  an  extract  from  INIanetti's  troduction   to   Greek  grammar,   was   the 

Life  of  Boccace,  in  Ilody,  p.  61.  first  and  long  the  only  channel  to  a  know- 

"  Satis  constat  Chrysoloram  Byzantinum  ledge  of  that  languiige.  save  oral  instruc- 

vransmarinam   illani  discipliuam    in   Ita-  tion.     It  was  several  times  printed,  even 

liam    advexisse ;    quo    doctore     adhibito  after  the  grammars  of  Gasa  and  Lascarii 

primum   nostri   homines   totius  exercita-  had  come  more  into  use.     An  abridgment, 

tionei!  atque  artis  igniiri,  cognitLs  Grsecis  by  Guarino  of  Verona,   with  some  addi- 

literis,  vehemeuter    sese    ad    eloquentiss  tions  of  his  own,  was  printed  at  Ferrara 

ftudia  excitaverunt."     P.  Cortesius  de  ho-  in  1509.     Ginguene,  lii.  283. 
minibus  doctis,  p.  6. 
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Ferrara.  To  tliese  may  be  added,  in  the  list  of  public  in- 
structors in  Greek  before  1440,  Filelfo,  a  man  still  more 
known  by  his  virulent  disputes  with  his  contemporaries  than 
by  his  If^arning ;  avIio,  returning  from  Greece  in  1427  laden 
with  mvnuscripts,  was  not  long  afterwards  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  rhetoric  (that  is,  of  Latin  and  Greek  philolog)')  at 
Florence ;  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  city.^  But  his  vanity  was  excessive, 
and  his  contempt  of  others  not  less  so.  Poggio  was  one  of  his 
enemies ;  and  their  language  towards  each  other  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  decency  with  which  literary  and  personal 
quarrels  were  carried  on.-  It  has  been  observed,  that  Gia- 
nozzo  Manetti,  a  contemporary  scholar,  is  less  known  than 
othei-s,  chiefly  because  the  mildness  of  his  character  spared 
him  the  altercations  to  which  they  owe  a  part  of  their  cele- 
brity.'^ 

18.  Many  of  these  cultivators  of  the  Greek  language 
devoted  their  leisure  to  translating  the  manuscripts  Transia- 
brought  into  Italy.  The  earliest  of  these  was  Peter  "r^k^l^to 
Paul  Vergerio  (commonly  called  the  elder,  to  distin-  Latin. 
guish  him  from  a  more  celebrated  man  of  the  same  names 
in  the  sixteenth  century),  a  scholar  of  Chrysoloras,  but  not 
till  he  was  rather  advanced  in  yeai*s.  He  made,  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Sigismund,  and  therefore  not  earlier  than  1410, 
a  translation  of  Arrian,  which  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Vatican 

'  "  Universa  in  me  civitas  conversa  est ;  Greek  refugees,  in  Bayle,   Fabrieius,   Ni  ■ 

omnes   me   diligunt,  honoraut  omnes,  ac  ceron,  Mehus.  Zeno,  Tiraboschi,  Meiners, 

Buminis    laudibus     in     coelum     efferunt.  Rospoe,  IJeeren,  Shepherd,  Corniani,  Oin- 

Meum  nomen  in  ore  est  omnibus.     Nee  guene,   and   the   Biographie    Universclle, 

primarii  cives  niodo,  cum  per  urbem  in-  whom  I  name  in  chronologrioal  order, 

cedo,  Red  nobilisslmas  fa-miuaj  honorandi  As  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  on  the  sub- 

mei  gratia  loco  cedunt,  tantunique  mini  ject  within  the  limits  of  these  pages,  I  will 

defcrunt,    ut    me    pudeat    tauti    cultiis.  refer  the  reader  to  the  most  useful  of  the 

Auditores  sunt  qiiotidie  ad   quadriiigen-  above    writings,    some    of  which,    being 

tos,  vel  forta^sis  et  amplius ;   et  hi  qui-  merely    biographical    collections,   do   not 

dera   magna  in   parte  viri   grandiores  et  give  the  connected  information  he  would 

ex  ordine  seuatorio."     i'hileph.  Epist.  ad  require.     The   Lives    of    Poggio    and    ol 

anu.,  1428.  Lorenzo  de"  Medici  will  make  him  familiar 

2  Shepherd's  Life  of  Poggio,  eh.  vi.  and  with  the  literary  history  of  Italy  for  ths 

viii.  whole  fifteenth  century,   in  combination 

I     3  Ilody   was,    perhaps,    the    first   who  with  public  events,  as  it  is  best  learned, 

threw  much  light  on  the  early  studies  of  I  need  not  say  that  Tiraboschi  is  a  source 

Greek  in  Italy  ;  aud  his  book,  De  Graecis  of  vast  knowledge  to  those  who  can   en- 

lUustribus,   linguae   Grsecae    instauratori-  counter  two  ((uarto  volumes.     Ginguene'g 

bus,  will  be  reitd  with  plea-^ure  and  ad-  third   volume  is  chiefly   borrowed    from 

vantage    by    every    lover    of   literature  ;  the.'ie,  and  may  be  read  with  great  advan- 

though  Mehus,  who  came  with  more  ex-  tage.     Finally,  a  clear,  full,  and  accurate 

tiVjerant   erudition    to    the    subject,    has  account  of  tho.<e  times  will  lie   found  in 

pointed  out  a  few  errors.      But  more  is  Ileereu.     It  will  be   understond   th;;t   all 

tc  bi  found  as  to    *s  native  cultivators  ;  these  works  relate  to  the  revival  of  I.,atiji 

Qodj    being  chieUj     "•Jncerned  with    the  as  well  as  Griiek 
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Libi-ary ;  but  we  know  little  of  its  merits.*  A  more  renowned 
person  was  Anibrogio  Trnversari,  a  Florentine  monk  of  the 
order  of  Camaldoli,  who  employed  many  years  in  tliis  useful 
labor.  No  one  of  that  age  has  left  a  more  respectable  name 
for  private  worth :  his  epistles  breathe  a  spirit  of  virtue,  of 
kindness  to  his  friends,  and  of  zeal  for  learning.  In  the 
opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  placed,  not  quite  justly, 
on  a  level  with  Leonard  Aretin  for  his  knowledge  of  Latin ; 
and  he  surpassed  him  in  Greek.^  Yet  neither  his  translations, 
nor  those  of  his  contemporaries,  Guarino  of  Verona,  Poggio, 
Leonardo  Aretino,  Filelfo,  who,  with  several  others,  rather 
before  1440,  or  not  long  afterwards,  rendered  the  historians 
and  philosophers  of  Greece  familiar  to  Italy,  can  be  extolled 
as  correct,  or  as  displaying  what  is  truly  to  be  called  a  know- 
ledge of  either  language.  Vossius,  Casaubon,  and  Huet  speak 
with  mucli  dispraise  of  most  of  these  early  translations  from 
Greek  into  Latin.  The  Italians  knew  not  enough  of  the 
original,  and  the  Greeks  were  not  masters  enough  of  Latin. 
Gaza,  upon  the  whole,  "  than  whom  no  one  is  more  success- 
ful," says  Erasmus,  "  whether  he  renders  Greek  into  Latin, 
or  Latin  into  Greek,"  is  reckoned  the  most  elegant,  and 
Argyropulus  the  most  exact,  lint  George  of  Trebizond, 
Filelfo,  Leonard  Aretin,  Poggio,  Valla,  Perotti,  are  rather 
severely  dealt  with  by  the  sharp  critics  of  later  times ;  ^  for 
this  reproach  does  not  fall  only  on  the  scholars  of  the  first  gene- 
ration, but  on  their  successors,  except  Politian,  down  nearly 

1  Biogr.  Univ. :  Vergerio.  lie  seems  to  ron,  vol.  ix.  in  Perotti :  see  also  a  letter  of 
have  written  very  good  Latin,  if  we  may    Erasmus  in  Jortin's  Life,  ii.  425. 

judge  by  the  extracts  in  Oorniani,  ii.  61.  Vilelfo    tells    us  of   a    perplexity    into 

o  mi,        TT   a          •             «•      m               •  which    Ambrogio    Traversari    and    Carlo 

2  The  Hodoeponcon  of  Traversari,  Marsupini,  perhaps  the  two  principal 
though  not  of  miportance  as  a  hterary  Greek  scholars  in  Italy  after  himself  and 
work,  serves  to  prove  according  to  Bayle  q,,,,^  ,^^^^  throNvn  by  this  Une  of  Ho- 
(Camaldoli,  note  D),  that  the  author  was    „„_. 

an  honest  man,  and  that  he  lived  in  a  very  u't      .>vi^        -       •      „        j 

corrupt  age.     It  is  an  account  of  the  visl-  ^^^yV    Eju  laov  aoov  efl/ievai,  ^ 

tation  of  some  convents  belonging  to  his  uno/itodcil.. 

order.      The  Life  of  Ambrogio  Traversari        The  first  thought  it  meant  "  populum 

has  be»a  written  by  Mehus  very  copiously,  ant  salvum  esse  aut  perire  ;  "  which  Filelfo 

and   with    abundant    knowledge    of    the  justly  calls ''ineptainterpretatioetprava." 

times :  it  is  a  great  source  of  the  Uterary  >iarsupini    said  7)  anoleadai  waa    "  aut 

history  of  Italy.      There  is  a  pretty  good  .  .      „   „.,  ,c     «.  .  „     i»-       ^     _ 

•'.    i.  ,  •     •     XT  f    .  ■'  "     .  ipsum  penre."   Filelfo,  after  exulting  over 

account  of  hiin  in  Niceron,  vol.  XIX.     and  X         K       \.,  „  , '„„„;„.      t)i,!i„i,k 

,      .         .    „  V    t  i,     r .u  „!.  v,-„  them,  gives  the  true  meaning.     I'mlelpa. 

a  short  one  in  Roscoe  :  but  the  fullest  bio-  „  .  .'  =  ,  li^in 

graphy  of  the  man  himself  ^vill  be  found  ^P^^^^.^^.^rTcom^ains  much,  in  one  of  Wa 

Jn     Memers,     Lebensbeschre  bungen    be-  ,  ^^         difflcnltv  he  foind  in  trans- 

ruhmter  Manner,  vol.  ii.  pp.  222-307.  j^^j^g  Diogenes  Laertius,  lib.  vii.  epist.  ii. ; 

3  Baillet,  .Tugeniens  des  Savans,  ii.  STf),  but  Meiners,  though  admitting  many 
&c  :  Blount,  Censura  Auctorum,  in  no-  errors,  thinks  this  one  of  the  best  among 
nduibu.s  nuncupatis ;   Ilody,  stepies  ;  Nice-  the  early  translations ;  ii.  290 
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to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Yet,  though  it  is  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  deficiencies  of  classical  erudition  at  this 
time,  lest  the  reader  should  hastily  conclude  that  the  praises 
bestowed  upon  it  are  less  relative  to  the  previous  state  of 
ignorance,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  that  generation  had 
to  labor,  than  they  really  are,  this  cannot  affect  our  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  towards  men,  who,  by  their  diligence  and 
ai'dor  in  acfpiiring  and  communicating  knowledge,  excited  that 
thirst  for  improvement,  and  laid  those  foundations  of  it,  which 
rendered  the  ensuing  age  so  glorious  in  the  annals  of  litera- 
ture. 

19.  They  did  not  uniformly  find  any  great  public  encou- 
ragement in  the  early  stages  of  their  teaching:  on  public en- 
the  contrary,  Aurispa  met  with  some  opposition  to  ^eiTt'^- 
philological  literature  at  Bologna.^  The  civilians  layed. 
and  philosophers  were  pleased  to  treat  the  innovators  as  men 
who  wanted  to  set  showy  against  solid  learning.  Nor  was  the 
state  of  Italy  and  of  the  papacy  during  the  long  schism  very 
favorable  to  their  object.  Ginguene  remarks  that  patronage 
was  more  indispensable  in  tiie  fifteenth  century  than  it  had 
been  in  the  last.  Dante  and  Petrarch  shone  out  by  a  para- 
mount force  of  genius ;  but  the  men  of  learning  required  the 
encoui-agement  of  power  in  order  to  excite  and  sustain  their 
industry. 

20.  That  encouragement,  however  it  may  have  been  de- 
layed,  had   been   accorded   before   the   year    1440.  jjutfuUy 
Eugenius  IV.  was  the  first  pope  who  displayed  an  accorded 
inclination  to  favor  the  learned.     They  found  a  still 

more  liberal  patron  in  Alfonso,  King  of  Naples,  who,  first  of 
all  European  princes,  established  the  interchange  of  praise  and 
pension  (both,  however,  well  deserved)  with  Filelfo,  Poggio, 
Valla,  Beccatelh,  and  other  eminent  men.  This  seems  to  have 
begun  before  1440,  though  it  was  more  conspicuous  afterwai'ds 
until  his  death  in  1458.  The  earliest  literary  academy  was 
established  at  Naples  by  Alfonso,  of  which  Antonio  Beccatelli, 
more  often  called  Panormita,  from  his  birthplace,  Avas  the  first 
president,  as  Pontano  was  the  second.  Nicolas  of  Este, 
Marquis  of  Ferrara,  received  literary  men  in  his  hospitable 
court.  But  none  were  so  celebrated  or  useful  in  this  patron- 
age of  letters  as  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  the  Pericles  of  Florence, 

»  Tiraboschi,  to.  301. 
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who,  at  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  concemctl,  was  pin 
rounded  by  Traversari,  Niccolo  Niccoli,  Leonardo  Aretino, 
Poggio ;  all  ardent  to  i*etrieve  the  treasures  of  Greek  and 
Roman  learning.  Filelfo  alone,  malignant  and  irascible,  stood 
aloof  from  the  Medicean  party,  and  poured  his  venom  in  libels 
on  Cosmo  and  the  chief  of  his  learned  associates.  Niccoli,  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  Florence,  deserves  to  be  remembei-ed 
among  these ;  not  for  his  writings,  since  he  left  none ;  but  on 
account  of  his  care  for  the  good  instruction  of  youtb,  which 
has  made  Meiners  call  him  the  Florentine  Socrates,  and  for 
his  liberality  as  well  as  diligence  in  collecting  books  and  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  The  Public  Library  of  St.  Mark  M'as 
founded  on  a  bequest  by  Niccoli,  in  1437,  of  his  own  collec- 
tion of  eight  hundred  manuscripts.  It  was,  too,  at  his  insti- 
gation, and  that  of  Traversari,  that  Cosmo  himself,  about  this 
time,  laid  the  foundation  of  that,  which,  under  his  grandson, 
acquired  the  name  of  the  Laurentian  Library.^ 

2L  As  the  dangers  of  the  Eastern  Empire  grew  more 
Emigration  imminent,  a  few  that  had  still  endeavored  to  preserve 
Greeks^to  "^  Greece  the  purity  of  their  language,  and  the  spe- 
itaiy.  culations  of  ancient    philosophy,   turned  their   eyes 

towards  a  haven  that  seemed  to  solicit  the  glory  of  protecting 
them.  The  first  of  these  that  is  M^ell  known  was  Theodore 
Gaza,  who  fled  from  his  birthplace,  Thessalonica,  when  it  fell 
under  the  Turkish  yoke  in  1430.  He  rapidly  acquired  the 
Latin  language  by  the  help  of  Victorin  of  Feltre.^  Gaza 
became  afterwards,  but  not  perhaps  within  the  period  to  which 
this  chapter  is  limited,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Ferrara. 
In  this  city,  Eugenius  IV.  held  a  council  in  1438,  removed 
next  year,  on  account  of  sickness,  to  Florence,  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  Though  it  is  notori- 
ous that  the  appearances  of  success  which  attended  this  hard 
bargain  of  the  strong  with  the  weak  were  very  fallacious,  the 
presence  of  several  Greeks,  skilled  in  their  o^^^l  language,  and 
even  in  their  ancient  philosophy  (Pletho,  Bessarion,  Gaza), 
stimulated  the  noble  love  of  truth  and  science  that  bui-ned  in 
the  bosoms  of  enhghtened  ItaUans.     Thus,  in  1440,  the  spirit 

1  T  refer  to  the  same  authorities,  but  *  Victorin  perhaps  exchanged  instruc- 

esperially   to    the    Life  of   Traversari    in  tion  \s  ith  his  pupil ;  for  we  fin  J  by  a  letter 

Meiners,"  I/ebensbesohreiliungen,    ii.   294.  of  Traversari  (p.  421,  edit.  Mehu.j),  thai 

The  suffrages  of  older  authors  are  collected  he  was  himself  teaching  Greek  in  1433 
by  Baillet  and  Dlount 
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of  ancient  learning  was  already  diffused  on  that  side  the  Alps . 
the  Greek  language  might  be  learned  in  at  least  four  or  flv^e 
cities,  and  an  acvjuaintance  with  it  was  a  recommendation 
to  the  favor  of  the  great;  while  the  establishment  of  uni 
versities  at  Pavia,  Turin,  Ferrara,  and  Florence,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  or  near  the  close  of  the  last, 
bore  witness  to  the  generous  emulation  wliich  they  served  to 
redouble  and  concenti'ate. 

22.  It  is  an  interesting  question,  What  were  the  causes  of 
this  enthusiasm  for  antiquity  whicli  we  find  in  the  causes  of 
besfinnin"!  of  the  fifteenth  century? — a  burst  of  pub-  enthusiasm 
lie  feeling  that  seems  rather  sudden,  but  prepared  by  quity  in 
several  circumstances  that  lie  farther  back  in  Italian  '^''^'■>'' 
history.  The  Italians  had  for  some  generations  learned  more 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  great  people  that  had  subdu'ed 
the  world.  The  fall  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  releasing  their 
necks  from  a  foreign  yoke,  had  given  them  a  prouder  sense  of 
nationality ;  while  the  name  of  Roman  emperor  was  syste- 
matically associated  by  one  party  with  ancient  tradition ;  and 
the  study  of  the  civil  law,  barbarously  ignorant  as  its  profes- 
sors often  were,  had  at  least  the  effect  of  keeping  alive  a 
mysterious  veneration  for  antiquity.  The  monuments  of  an- 
cient Italy  were  perpetual  witnesses ;  their  inscriptions  were 
read :  it  was  enough  that  a  few  men  like  Petrarch  sliould  ani- 
mate the  rest ;  it  was  enough  that  learning  should  become 
honorable,  and  that  there  should  be  the  means  of  acquiring  it. 
The  story  of  Rienzi,  familiar  to  every  one,  is  a  proof  what 
enthusiasm  could  be  kindled  by  ancient  recollections.  Mean- 
time the  laity  became  better  instructed :  a  mixed  race,  ecclesi 
astics,  but  not  priests,  and  capable  alike  of  enjoying  the 
benefices  of  the  church  or  of  returning  from  it  to  the  world, 
were  more  prone  to  literary  than  theological  pursuits.  The 
religious  scruples  which  had  restrained  churchmen,  in  the 
darktr  ages,  from  perusing  heathen  writers,  by  degrees  gave 
way,  as  the  spirit  of  religion  itself  grew  more  objective,  and 
airected  itself  more  towards  maintaining  the  outward  church 
'n  its  orthodoxy  of  profession,  and  in  its  secular  power,  than 
towards  cultivating  devout  sentiments  in  the  bosom. 

23.  The  principal  Italian  cities  became  more  wealthy  and 
moi-e  luxurious  after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth   Advanced 
century.     Books,  though  still  very  dear,  compara-   suite  of 
lively  with  the  present  value  of  money,  were  much 
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less  so  than  in  other  parts  of  Europe.^  In  Milan,  aliout  1300, 
there  were  fifty  persons  who  hved  by  copying  them.  At 
Bologna,  it  was  also  a  regular  occupation  at  fixed  prices.^  In 
this  state  of  social  prosperity,  the  keen  relish  of  Italy  for 
intellectual  excellence  had  time  to  develop  itself.  A  style 
of  painting  appeared  in  the  woi'ks  of  Giotto  and  his  follower^!, 
rude  and  imperfect,  according  to  the  skilfulness  of  later  times, 
but  in  itself  pure,  noble,  and  expressive,  and  well  adapted 
to  reclaim  the  taste  from  the  extravagance  of  romance  to 
classic  simplicity.  Those  were  ready  for  the  love  of  Virgil 
who  had  formed  their  sense  of  beauty  by  the  figures  of  Giotto 
and  the  language  of  Dante.  The  subject  of  Dante  is  truly 
mediaeval ;  but  his  style,  the  clothing  of  poetry,  bears  the 
strongest  marks  of  his  acquaintance  with  antiquity.  The 
influence  of  Petrarch  was  far  more  direct,  and  has  ah'eady 
been  pointed  out. 

24.  The  love  of  Greek  and  Latin  absorbed  the  minds  of 
Exclusive  Italian  scholars,  and  effaced  all  regard  to  every  other 
etudyof  branch  of  literature.  Their  own  language  was 
an  iqm  y.  j,g^j.|y  gjigj^^^ .  fg^y  condescended  so  much  as  to  write 
letters  in  it :  as  few  gave  a  moment's  attention  to  physical  sci- 
ence ;  though  we  find  it  mentioned,  perhaps  as  remarkable,  in 
Victorin  of  Feltre,  that  he  had  some  fondness  for  geometry, 
and  had  learned  to  understand  EucUd.^  But  even  in  Latin 
they  wrote  very  little  that  can  be  deemed  worthy  of  x-eraem- 
brance,  or  even  that  can  be  mentioned  at  all.  The  ethical 
dialogues  of  Francis  Barbaro,  a  noble  Venetian,  on  the 
married  life  ("  de  re  uxoria  "),*  and  of  Poggio  on  nobility,  are 

1  Savigny  thinks  the  price  of  books  in  is,  in  the  ratio  of  several  units  to  one) 

the  niidiUe  ages  has   been   much  extigge-  than  at  present;   which  is  coniiTmed  by 

rated,  and  that  we  are  apt  to  judge  by  a  many  other  evidences, 
few  iostances  of  splendid  volumes,  which        2  Tiraboschi,  iv.  72-80.     The  price  for 

give  us  no  more  notion  of  ordinary  prices  copying    a   Bible    was    eighty    Bolognese 

than  similar  proofs  of  luxury  In  collectors  livres,  three  of  which  were  equal  to  two 

do  at  present.     Thoustinds  of  manuscripts  gold  florins. 

are  extiuit.  and  the  sight  of  most  of  them        ^  Meiners,  Lebensbeschr. ,  ii.  293. 
may  convince  us  that  they  were  written        *  Barbaro   was  a  scholar    of   Gasparin 

at  no  extraordinary  cost.     He  then  gives  in  Latin.     lie  had  probably  learned  Greek 

a  long    list    of  law-books,   the   prices  of  ofGuarino;  for  it  is  said,  that,  on  the  vi.-it 

which  he  has  found  recorded.     Gesch.  des  of  the  emperor  John  Paleologus  to  Italy 

Komischen  Rechts,  iii.  549.     But,  unle.^is  in  1423,  he  was  addressed  by  two  nol  le 

this  were  accompanied  with  a  better  stan-  Venetians,  I^onardo  Giustiniani  and  Fnin- 

dard  of  value  than  a  mere  monetary  one  cesco  Barbaro,  in  as  good  language  as  if 

(which  last,  Savigny  has  given  very  mi-  they  had  been  bom  in  Greece.     Andres, 

nutely),  it  can  afford   little  information,  iii.  33.     The  treatise  de  re  uxoria,  which 

The  impression  left  on  my  mind,  without  Wiis  published  about  1417,  made  a  conside- 

comparingthe.sepricesclosely  with  those  of  rable  impression  in  Italy.     Some  account 

other  commodities,  was  that  books  were  in  of  it  may  be  found  in  Shepherd's  Life  0/ 

rea'  value  very  considerably  dearer  (that  Poggio,  ch.  iii.;  and  in  Corniani,  ii.  137 
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almost  the  only  books  that  fall  within  this  period,  except 
declamatory  invectives  or  panegyrics,  and  other  productions 
of  circumstance.  U'heir  knowledge  was  not  yet  exact  enough 
to  let  them  venture  ujjon  critical  philology;  though  Nice  oil 
and  Travxirsari  were  silently  occujned  in  the  useful  task  of 
correcting  the  text  of  manuscripts,  faulty  beyond  desci-iption 
in  the  later  centuries.  Thus  we  must  consider  Italy  as  still  at 
school, — active,  acute,  sanguine,  full  of  promise,  but  not  yet 
become  really  learned,  or  capable  of  doing  more  than  excise 
the  emulation  of  other  nations. 

25.  But  we  find  very  little  corresponding  sympathy  'vWth 
this  love  of  classical  literature  in  other  parts  of  o^^^sicai 
Europe ;  not  so  much  owing  to  the  want  of  inter-  learuinp  in 
course,  as  to  a  difference  of  external  circumstances, 
and  still  more  of  national  character  and  acquired  habits. 
Cleraangis,  indeed,  rather  before  the  end  of  tlie  fourteenth 
century,  is  said  by  Crevier  to  have  restored  the  study  of  classi- 
cal antiquity  in  France,  after  an  intei-mission  of  two  centu- 
ries ;  ^  and  Eichhorn  deems  his  style  superior  to  that  of  most 
contemporary  Italians.^  Even  the  Latin  verses  of  Clemangi.* 
are  praised  by  the  same  author,  as  the  first  that  had  been  tole 
rably  written  on  this  side  the  Alps  for  two  hundred  years.  But 
we  do  not  find  much  evidence  that  he  produced  any  effect  upon 
Latin  literature  in  France.  The  general  style  was  as  bad  as 
before.  Tlieir  writers  employed  not  only  the  barbarous  vocabu- 
lary of  the  schools,  but  even  French  words  with  Latin  termina- 
tions adapted  to  them.^  We  shall  see  that  the  renovation  of 
polite  letters  in  France  must  be  dated  long  afterwards.  Seve- 
ral universities  were  established  in  that  kingdom ;  but  even 
if  universities  had  been  always  beneficial  to  literature,  ^\hich 
was  not  the  case  during  the  prevalence  of  scholastic  dis[)uta- 
tion,  the  civil  wars  of  one  unhappy  reign,  and  the  English 
invasions  of  another,  could  not  but  retard  the  ])rogress  of  all 
useful  studies.  Some  Greeks,  about  1430,  are  said  to  have 
demanded  a  stipend,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Vienne  in  the  preceding  century,  for  teaching  their  lan- 


who  thinks  it  the  only  work  of  moral  (Vergleich.  der  Sitten,  iii.  33)  extols  eie- 

philosophy  in  the  fiftoenth  century  which  niangis  in  equally  high  temis.     lie  i.s  said 

is  not  a  servile  copy  of  .<oine  aueient  sys-  to  have  read  lectures  on  the  rhetoric  of 

tern.      Ho  was  grandfather  of  the  more  Cicero  and   Aristotle.     Id.   ii.   647.     Waa 

eelebrated  Ilermolaus  Barharus.  there  a  translation  of  the  latter  so  early  ' 

1  Hist,  de  rUuivcvsito  de  I'aris,  iii.  189.  =  Bulseus,     Hist.     UuIt.    Paris,    apni 

*  Gesch.  der  Litteratur,  ii.  242.    Meiners  Heeren,  p.  118. 
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fifuage  in  the  University  of  Paris.  Tlie  nation  of  France,  one 
of  the  four  into  which  that  university  was  divided,  assented  to 
tliis  suggestion ;  but  we  find  no  other  steps  taken  in  relation 
to  it.  In  1455,  it  is  said  that  the  Hebrew  language  was  pub- 
I'cly  taught.^ 

26.  Of  classical  learning  in  England,  we  can  tell  no  favoi'ar 
Much  more  ^^^  story.  The  Latin  writers  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
Bo  iu  Eug-    tury,  few  in  number,  are  still  more  insignificant  in 

value.  They  possess  scarce  an  ordinary  knowledge  of 
grammar :  to  say  that  they  are  fidl  of  barbarisms,  and  perfectly 
inelegant,  is  hardly  necessary.  The  University  of  Oxford  was 
not  less  fi-equented  at  this  time  than  in  the  preceding  century, 
though  it  was  about  to  decline ;  but  its  pursuits  were  as  nuga- 
tory and  pernicious  to  real  literature  as  before.^  Poggio  says, 
more  than  once,  in  writing  from  England  about  1420,  that  he 
could  find  no  good  books,  and  is  not  very  respectful  to  our 
scholars.  "  Men  given  up  to  sensuality  we  may  find  in  abun- 
dance ;  but  very  few  lovers  of  learning,  and  those  barbarous, 
skilled  more  in  quibbles  and  sophisms  than  in  literature.  I 
visited  many  convents :  they  were  all  full  of  books  of  modern 
doctors,  whom  we  should  not  think  worthy  so  much  as  to  be 
heard.  They  have  few  works  of  the  ancients,  and  those  are 
much  better  with  us.  Nearly  all  the  convents  of  this  island 
have  been  founded  within  four  hundred  years :  but  that  was 
not  a  period  in  which  either  learned  men,  or  such  books  as  we 
seek,  could  be  expected ;  for  they  had  been  lost  before."  ^ 

27.  Yet  books  began  to  be  accumulated  in  our  public  libra- 
Library  of  ^^^^-  Aungerville,  in  the  preceding  century,  gave 
Duke  of       part  of  his  collection  to  a  college  at  Oxford ;    and 

oucfister.  jj^^piji-gy^  Duke  of  Gloucester,  bequeathed  six  hun- 
dred volumes,  as  some  have  said,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  only,  according  to  another  account,  to  that  university* 

'  Orevier,   iv.    43;     Heeren,  p.   121. —  English  monastic  libraries  (1831),  by  the 

[Diimoii  says  (Journal  des  Savaus,  May,  Hev.  Josepli  Iluuter.     In  this  there  is  also 

1S29),  that  we  might  tinil  names  and  books  a  catalogue  of  tlie  library  in  the  Priory  of 

to  sho.T  that  tlie  study  of  Greek  was  not  Bretton   in  Yorkshire,  consisting  of  about 

totally  interrupted  in  France  from  1300  to  150  volumes,  but  as   late  as  the  mijille 

1453.  — 1842.]  of  the  sixteenth  century.     [The  librariea 

-  No  place  was  more  discredited  for  bad  of  .\urigerville,  Cobham,  and  others,  were 

Latin.      "  Oxoniensis   loquendi  mos "  be-  united  at  Oxford  in  1480  to  that  of  the 

?ame  a  proverb.     This  means,  that,  being  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  remained  till  the 

liscif  les  of  Scotus  and  Ockham,  the  O.xo-  plunder   under   Edward  VI.      This    may 

ajans  talked  the  jargon  of  their  masters.  account  for  the  discrepancy  afi  to  the  nam* 

'^  Pogg.  Epist.,  p.  43  (edit.  18.32).  ber  of  books  (manuscript)  in  the  latter.  — 

*  The  former  number  is  given  by  War-  1342.] 
■oa  •   the  latter  1  find  ia  a  short  tract  on 
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But  these  books  were  not  of  much  value  in  a  literary  sense, 
hough  some  may  have  been  historically  useful.  I  am  indebted 
o  Heeren  for  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
Jo  Decenibrio,  an  Italian  scholar  of  considerable  reputation, 
who  had  sent  him  a  translation  of  Plato  de  llepublica.  It 
must  have  been  written  before  July,  1447,  the  date  of  lluiu- 
phi-ey's  death;  and  was  probably  as  favorable  a  specimen  of 
>ur  Latinity  as  the  kingdom  could  furnish.^ 

28.  Among  the  Cisalpine  nations,  the  German  had  the 
gi'eatest  tendency  to  literary  improvement,  as  we  may  c.erara 
judge  by  subsequent  events  rather  than  by  much  that  eoUej^^at 
was  apparent  so  early  as  1440.  Their  writers  in  i»eveuter. 
Latin  were  still  barbarous,  nor  had  they  partaken  in  the  love 
of  antiquity  which  actuated  the  Italians.  But  the  German 
nation  displayed  its  best  characteristic,  —  a  serious,  honest, 
industrious  disposition,  loving  truth  and  goodness,  and  glad 
to  pursue  whatever  part  seemed  to  lead  to  them.  A  proof 
of  this  character  was  given  in  an  institution  of  considerable 
influence  both  upon  learning  and  religion,  —  the  college,  or 
brothei'hood,  of  Deventer,  planned  by  Gerard  Groot,  but  not 
built  and  inhabited  till  1400,  —  fifteen  years  after  his  death. 
The  associates  of  tliis,  called  by  different  names,  but  more 
usually  Brethren  of  the  Life  m  Common  (Gemeineslebens), 
or  Good  Brethi-en  and  Sisters,  were  dispersed  in  different 
parts  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  but  with  their  head 
college  at  Deventer.  They  bore  an  evident  resemblance  to 
the  modern  Moravians,  by  their  strict  lives,  then'  community 
(at  least  a  partial  one)  of  goods,  their  industry  in  manual  labor, 
their  fervent  devotion,  their  tendency  to  mysticism ;  but  they 
were  as  strikingly  distinguished  from  them  by  the  cultivation 
of  knowledge,  which  was  encouraged  in  brethren  of  suflicient 
capacity,  and  promoted  by  schools  both  for  primary  and  tor 
enlarged  education.  "  These  schools  were,"  says  Eichhorn, 
"the  first  genuine  nurseries  of  literature  in  Germany,  so  far 
.18  it  depended  on  the  knowledge  of  languages ;   and  in  them 

1  "  Hoc  uno  noi5  louge  felioem  judicamus,  Tivendi  magistros,  qui  nostris  j;im  oblitera- 

quod  tu  totque  Horeatissiini  viri  Grajcls  et  ti  enmt  et  occulti,  reseratis,  et  eos  Latinoa 

Latinis  literw  peritissiini,  quot  illic  apuj  fiicieutes  in  propatulum  adducitis.      Uce- 

vos  sunt  nostris  teuipnribus,  habeantur,  reu   quotes   this,   p.    135,   from   Sassi   Ue 

quibus  nesoiamus  quid  laudum  digne  satis  studiis     Mediolanimsibus.       Wartoa    also 

possit  excogitari.     Mitto  quod  Evflundiaiu  mentions  the  letter;   ii.  388.     The  absuid 

priscam  illani  et  priscis  viris  diguain,  quje  solecism  exemplified  in  ''  uos  felicein  juili- 

prorsus  perierat,  huic  saeculo  reuovatis ;  cjimus  "  was  introduced  affectedly  ))y  tlM 

nee  id  vobis  satis  fiiit,  et  Oriccas  lit^nus  wiitors  of   the    twelfth   ce'itury.      Uisb 

•crutati  usiti^,  ut  et  philoc>upUo;j  Urujuuti  at  Litt.  du  in.  li'raucv,  Liw.  1-lS. 
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was  first  taught  the  Latin,  and,  in  the  process  of  time,  the 
Greek  and  Eastern  tongues."^  It  will  be  readily  understood 
that  Latin  only  could  be  taught  in  the  period  with  which  we 
are  now  concerned  ;  and,  according  to  Lambinet,  the  brethren 
did  not  begin  to  open  public  schools  till  near  the  middle  of  the 
century.^  These  schools  continued  to  flourish  till  the  civil 
wars  of  the  Low  Countries  and  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
broke  them  up,  Groningen  had  also  a  school,  St.  Edward's, 
of  considerable  reputation.  Thomas  a  Kempis,  according  to 
Meiners,  whom  Eichhorn  and  Heeren  have  followed,  presided 
over  a  school  at  Zwoll,  wherein  Agi-icola,  Hegius,  Langius, 
and  Dringeberg,  the  restorers  of  learning  in  Germany,  were 
educated.  But  it  seems  diflicult  to  reconcile  this  with  known 
dates,  or  with  other  accounts  of  that  celebrated  person's  his- 
tory.^ The  brethren  Gemeineslebens  had  Ibrty-five  houses  in 
1430,  and  in  14G0  more  than  thrice  the  number.  Tliey  are 
said  by  some  to  have  taken  regular  vows  (though  I  find  a 
difference  in  my  authorities  as  to  this),  and  to  have  professed 
celibacy.  They  were  bound  to  live  by  the  labor  of  their 
hands,  observing  the  ascetic  discipline  of  monasteries,  and  not 
to  beg ;  Avhich  made  the  mendicant  orders  their  enemies. 
They  were  protected,  however,  against  these  malignant  calum- 
niators by  the  favor  of  the  pope.  The  passages  quoted  by 
Revius,  the  historian  of  Deventer,  do  not  quite  bear  out  the 
reputation  for  love  of  literature  which  Eichhorn  has  given 
them ;  but  they  were  much  occupied  in  copying  and  binding 
books.*  Their  house  at  Bruxelles  began  to  print  books,  in- 
stead of  copying  them,  in  1474.^ 

29.  We  have  in  the  first  chapter  made  no  mention  of  the 
Physical  physical  sciences,  because  little  was  to  be  said,  and 
fa'niiddie  it  seemed  expedient  to  avoid  breaking  the  subject 
»ges.  into  unnecessary  divisions.      It  is  well  known  that 

Europe  had  more  obligations  to  the  Saracens  in  this  than  in 
any  other  province  of  research.  They  indeed  had  borrowed 
mucli  from  Greece,  and  much  from  India ;  but  it  was  through 
their  language  that  it  came  into  use  among  the  nations  of 
the  West.     Gei'bert,  near  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  waa 

1  Meiners,    Lebensbeschreibungen     be-  *  Oiigines  de  I'Imprimerie,  p.  180. 

ruhmter  Manner,  ii.  311-324.      Lambinet,  3  Meiners,  p.  323.      Eichhorn,   p.   137. 

Origines  de  I'Imprimerie,  ii.  170.      Eich-  Ileeren,   p.  145.     Biog.   Univ. :     KempiSi 

horn,  Geschichte  der  Litteratur,  ii.  134,  iii.  Revius,  Davent.  lUust. 

882.     K«vius,  Daventria  Illustrata.      Mo-  *  Daventria  lllustrata,  p.  35. 

-eheim,  cent.  xv.  c.  2,  §  22.    Biogr.  Uniy. :  *  Lambinet. 
Gerard,  Kunipia 
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the  first  who,  by  travelling  into  Spain,  learned  something  of 
Arabian  science.  Aommon  literary  tradition  ascribes  to  him 
the  introduction  of"  their  numerals,  and  of  the  arithmetic 
founded  on  them,  into  I^urope.  This  has  been  disputed,  and 
again  re-a^serted,  in  modern  times.^  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
here,  that  only  a  very  unreasonable  scepticism  has  questioned 
the  use  of  Arabic  numerals  in  calculation  during  the  thu'teenth 
century.  The  positive  evidence  on  this  side  cannot  be 
aflfected  by  the  notorious  fact,  that  they  were  not  Arabiaa 
employed  in  legal  instruments  or  in  ordinary  ac-  anOni'o- 
counts :  such  an  argument,  indeed,  would  be  equally  t'»«'i- 
good  in  comparatively  modern  times.  These  numerals  are 
found,  according  to  Andres,  in  Spanish  manuscripts  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  and  according  both  to  him  and  Cossali,  who 
speak  from  actual  inspection,  in  the  treatise  of  arithmetic  and 
algebra  by  Leonard  Fibonacci  of  Pisa,  written  in  1220.-^  Tliis 
has  never  been  prmted.'*     It  is  by  far  our  earliest  testimony 


1  See  Andres,  the  Archseologia,  toI.  viii., 
anj  the  Eiicyclopiediiis  ISritaniiic  and 
Metropolitan,  on  cue  side  iigaiust  (jerbert ; 
Montuela,  i.  502,  and  Kistner,  Gescliiciite 
der  Matliematik,  i.  35  and  ii.  (395,  in  liis 
favor.  Tiie  latter  relies  on  a  well-known 
p;v!sage  in  William  of  Malmesbury  con- 
cerning Gerbert,  "  Abacuui  certe  primus 
a  Sareeiiis  rapiens,  regulns  dedit,  qu;e  a 
eudantibus  abacistis  vix  intelliguutur ;  " 
upon  several  expressions  in  his  writings ; 
and  upon  a  manuscript  of  his  Geometry, 
seen  and  mentioned  by  Pen,  who  refers  it 
to  the  twelfth  century,  in  which  Arabic 
numerals  are  introduced.  It  is  answered, 
that  the  language  of  Malmesbury  is  indefi- 
nite ;  that  Gerbert's  own  expressions  are 
equally  so ;  and  that  the  copyist  of  the 
manuscript  may  have  inserted  tlie  ciphers. 

It  is  evident  that  tlio  use  of  the  numeral 
signs  does  not  of  itself  imply  an  acquaint- 
ance witU  the  Arabic  calculation,  though 
it  was  a  necessary  step  to  it.  Sign.s  be;iring 
tome  resemblance  to  these  (too  great  for 
iiccident)  are  found  in  JISS.  of  Boethius, 
and  are  published  by  Montuela  {vol.  i. 
planch,  xi.).  In  one  MS.  they  appear  with 
names  written  over  each  of  them,  not 
Greek  or  Latin  or  AraVjie,  or  in  any  known 
auguage.  The.^e  singular  names,  and 
nearly  the  same  forms,  are  found  also  in  a 
manuscript  well  deserving  of  notice,  —  No. 
343  of  the  Arundel  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum, — and  which  is  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  convent  at  Mentz.  This  ha.s 
been  referred  by  some  competent  judges  to 
the  twelfth,  and  by  others  to  the  very  be- 
giiming  of   the   thirteenth  century.      It 


purports  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  art 
of  multiplying  and  dividing  numbers, 
"quioquid  ab  abacistis  excerpere  potul, 
compendiose  collegi."  The  author  use* 
nine  digits,  but  none  for  ten,  or  zero ;  as  ia 
also  thec;usein  theMS.  of  Hoethius.  "  Sunt 
vero  integri  novera  sufficiente.s  ad  infini- 
tim  multiplicationem,  quorum  uomina 
singulis  sunt  superjecta."  A  gentlem.an 
of  the  liritish  Museum,  who  had  the 
kindness,  at  my  request,  to  give  his  atten- 
tion to  this  hitherto  unknown  evidence  in 
the  controversy,  is  of  opinion  that  the  rudi- 
ments, at  the  very  leiist,  of  our  numera 
tion,  are  indicated  in  it ;  and  that  the 
author  comes  within  one  step  of  our  pre- 
sent system,  which  Ls  no  other  than  sup 
pl\ing  an  additional  character  for  zero. 
ilis  ignorance  of  this  character  renders  hii 
process  circuitous,  as  it  does  not  contain 
the  principle  of  juxtaposition  for  the  pur 
pose  of  summing;  but  it  does  contain  the 
still  more  essential  principle,  a  decupl* 
increase  of  value  for  the  same  sign  in  s 
progressive  series  of  location  from  right  ta 
left.  I  shall  be  gratified  if  this  slight 
notice  should  cause  the  treatise,  which  1» 
very  short,  to  be  published,  or  more  fully 
explained.  [This  manuscript,  as  well  aa 
that  of  Boethius,  h;is  drawn  some  atten 
tion  lately,  and  is  noticed  in  the  piiblic;v- 
tions  of  Mr.  J.  0.  llalliwell,  and  of  M. 
Charles  at  Paris.  — 1842.] 

=  Montuela.  whom  several  other  writers 
have  followed,  erroneously  jjlaces  this 
work  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 

3  [  (1836.)    It  has  since  been  published 
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tc  the  knowledge  of  algebra  in  Europe ;  but  Leonard  owns 
that  he  learned  it  among  the  Saracens.  "  This  author  ap- 
pears," says  iiutton,  or  rather  Cossali,  from  whom  he  borrows, 
"  to  be  well  skilled  in  the  various  ways  of  reducing  equations 
to  their  final  simple  state  by  all  the  usual  methods."  His 
algebra  includes  the  solution  of  quadratics. 

30.  In  the  thirteen  century,  we  find  Arabian  numerals 
Proofs  of  employed  in  tlie  tables  of  Alfonso  X.,  King  of  Cas- 
thirt'eenth  tile,  published  about  1252.  They  are  said  to  appeaiT 
century.  also  in  the  Treatise  of  the  Sphere,  by  John  de  Sacro 
Kosco,  probably  about  twenty  years  earlier;  and  a  treatise, 
De  Algorismo,  ascribed  to  him,  treats  expressly  of  this  sub- 
ject.^ Algorismus  was  the  proper  name  for  the  Arabic  nota- 
tion, and  method  of  reckoning.  Matthew  Paris,  after  inform- 
ing us  that  John  Basing  first  made  Greek  numeral  figures 
known  in  P^ngland,  observes,  that  in  these  any  number  may 
be  represented  by  a  single  figure,  which  is  not  the  case  "  in 
Latin  nor  in  Algorism."-  It  is  obvious,  that,  in  some  few 
numbers  only,  this  is  true  of  the  Greek ;  but  the  passage  cer- 
tainly implies  an  acquaintance  with  that  notation  which  had 
obtained  the  name  of  Algorism.  It  cannot  therefore  be  ques- 
tioned, that  Roger  Bacon  knew  these  figures :  yet  he  has,  I 
apprehend,  never  mentioned  them  in  his  writings ;  for  a  ca- 
lendar, bearing  the  date  1292,  which  has  been  blunderingly 
ascribed  to  him,  is  expressly  declared  to  have  been  framed  at 
Toledo.  In  the  year  1282,  we  find  a  single  Ai'abic  figure  3 
inserted  in  a  public  record ;  not  only  the  first  indisputable 
instance  of  their  employment  in  England,  but  the  only  one  of 
their  appeai'ance  in  so  solemn  an  instiniment.'^     But  I  liave 

by  M.  Libri,  at  Paris,  in  his  Histoire  des  selle ;  but  Professor  De  Morgan  has  in- 

S<'ience.s  SIathemati((ues  en  Ttalie,  vol.  ii.,  fomifd  me  that  it  was  printed  at  Venice 

from  a  MS.  in  the   Magliobecchi   Library,  in  1523.  — 1842.) 

It  ooouiiies  170  pages  in  M.  IJbri's  volume.        ^  "  Ilic  insuper  m.apster  .Joannes  figuras 

The  editor  place.s  Fibouacei  at  tlie  head  of  Grsecorum  nuiiierales,  et  earum  notitiam 

the  mathematicians  of  the  middle  ages.  —  et  significationes  in  Angliam  portavit,  el 

1842.]  familiaribus    suis    declaravit.      Per   quas 

1  Several  copies  of  tliis  treatise  are  in  figuras  etiam  literse  repraesentantur.     Ue 

the   British   Museum.     Montucla  hius  er-  quihus  figuris  hoc  maxime  adniirandum, 

roncously   said    tliat    this    aritlimetic  of  quod  unica   figura  quilibet  numerus  re- 

S'lcro  Bosco  is  written  in  verse.      Wallis,  presentatur;    quod  non  est  in  Latino,  vel 

liis  authority,  informs  us  only  that  some  in  Algorismo."     Mat.  Paris,  A.D   1252,  p. 

verses,  two  of  which  he  quotes,  are  sub-  721. 

joined   to  the   treatise.     This   is  not   the        '  I'arliari'.sntarv  Writs,    i.  2.32,    eilited 

cxse  in  the  manuscripts  I  liave  seen.     I  under  the  ilecnrd  Commission  by  Sir  Fran- 

Khould   add,   that  only  one  of  theni  bears  cis  I'algrave.     It  was  probably  inserted  for 

the  name  of  Sacro  Bosco,  and  that  in  a  want  of  room ;  not  enough  having  been 

later  handwriting.      [I  have  called  tliis  an  left  for  the  word    III"".     It  will   not   1>» 

unpublished  trcati=!e  in  my  first  edition,  on  detected  with  ease,  even  by  the  help  ot 

the  authority  of  the  Biographie  Univer-  this   reference. 
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been  informed  that  they  have  been  found  in  some  private 
documents  before  the  end  of  the  century.  In  the  following 
age,  though  they  were  still  by  no  means  in  common  use 
among  accountants,  nor  did  they  begin  to  be  so  till  much  later, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  mathematicians  were  thoroughly 
conversant  with  them ;  and  instances  of  their  employment  in 
other  writings  may  be  adduced.^ 

31.  Adelard  of  Bath,  in  the  twelfth  century,  translated  the 
elements  of  Euclid  from  the  Arabic ;  and  another  Matbema- 
version  was  made  by  Campano  in  the  next  age.  tjcaitrea- 
The  first  printed  editions  are  of  the  latter.^  The 
writings  of  Ptolemy  became  known  through  the  same  channel; 
and  the  once  celebrated  treatise  on  the  Sphere,  by  John  de 
Sacro  Bosco  (Holy\\'ood,  or,  according  to  Leland,  Halifax), 
about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  said  to  be  bul 
an  abridgment  of  the  Alexandrian  geometer.^  It  has  been 
frequently  printed,  and  was  even  thought  worthy  of  a  commen- 
tary by  Clavius.  Jordan  of  Namur  (Nemorarius),  near  the 
same  time,  shows  a  considerable  insight  into  the  properties  of 
numbers.*  Vitello,  a  native  of  Poland,  not  long  afterwards,  first 
made  known  the  principles  of  optics  in  a  treatise  in  ten  books, 
several  times  printed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  indicating 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Ai-abian  geome- 
ters. Montucla  has  charged  Vitello  with  having  done  no  more 
than  compress  and  arrange  a  woi'k  on  the  same  subject  by 
Alhazen  ;  which  Andres,  always  partial  to  the  Arabian  writers, 
has  not  failed  to  repeat.  But  the  author  of  an  article  on 
Vitello  in  the  Biographic  Universelle  repels  this  imputation, 
which  could  not,  he  says,  have  proceeded  from  any  one  who 
had  compared  the  two  writei's.  A  more  definite  judgment  is 
pronounced  by  the  laborious  German  historian  of  mathema- 

*  Andres,  ii.  92,  gives,  on  the  whole,  the  1011  occurs  in  the  parish  church  of  Rom 

best  account  of  the  projp-ess  of  numerals,  sey  (p.  241).     But  thi.<,  I  conceive,  must 

The  article  by  Ijcslie  in  the  Encyclopaedia  be  wholly  rejected.  — 1853.] 

IJritannica  is  too  dogmatical  in  denying  ^  [jj.  Charles  Jourdain,  in   his  edition 

their  antiquity.      That  in  the  Encyclopae-  of  his  father's  Recherches  Critiques  sur  les 

diii  Metropolitana,  by  Mr.  Peacock,  is  more  Traductions  d'Aristote,  p.  98,  has  observed 

learned.     Montucla  is  but  superficial,  and  that  1  have  reproduced  an  error  pointed 

K-.istner  hiis  confined  himself  to  the  claims  out  by  Tiraboschi,  iv.  151.     Campano  did 

of  Gerbert ;    admitting  which,  he  is   too  not    translate    Euclid,   though    he  com- 

indilTerent    about    subsequent    evidence,  mented  ui)On  him.     The  only  translation 

[Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  History  of  the  Royal  was  by  Advlard.  —  1853.] 

Society,  refers  to  several  papers  in  their  !*  Montucla,  i.  506.    Biogr.  Univ. :  Kaat- 

Transactions  on  the  use  of  Arabic  nume  ner. 

rils  in  England,  and  quotes  one  in  1741,  *  Montucla  ;  Kastner  ;  Drinkwater's  Uft 

which  as.serts  that  an  unquestionable  in-  of  Galileo. 
»tance  of   their  employment  as  early  as 
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tics,  Kastner.  "  Vitello,"  he  says,  "  has  with  diligence  and 
judgment  collected,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  what  had  beea 
previously  known ;  and,  avoiding  the  tediousness  of  Ai'abian 
verbosity,  is  far  more  readable,  perspicuous,  and  methodical 
than  Alhazen :  he  has  also  gone  much  farther  in  the  sci- 
ence."^ 

32.  It  seems  hard  to  detemaine  whether  or  not  Roger  Ba- 
Roger  con  be  entitled  to  the  honors  of  a  discoverer  in  sci- 
Bacon.  encc.  That  he  has  not  described  any  instrument 
analogous  to  the  telescope,  is  now  generally  admitted ;  but  he 
paid  much  attention  to  optics,  and  has  some  new  and  impor- 
tant notions  on  that  subject.  That  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  explosive  powers  of  gunpowder,  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
deny :  the  mere  detonation  of  nitre  in  contact  with  an  inflam- 
mable substance,  which  of  course  might  be  casually  observed, 
is  by  no  means  adequate  to  his  expressions  in  the  well-known 
passage  on  that  subject.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  doubting 
that  the  Saracens  were  already  conversant  with  gunpowder. 

33.  The  mind  of  Roger  Bacon  was  strangely  compounded 
Hisresem-  of  almost  prophetic  gleams  of  the  future  course  of 
Loni*  ***  science,  and  tlie  best  principles  of  the  inductive  phi- 
Bacon,  losophy,  with  a  more  than  usual  credulity  in  the 
superstitions  of  his  own  time.  Some  have  deemed  him  over- 
rated by  the  nationality  of  the  English ;-  but,  if  we  may  have 
sometimes  given  him  credit  for  discoveries  to  which  he  lias 
only  borne  testimony,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  originality 
of  his  genius.  I  have  in  another  place  remarked  the  singular 
resemblance  he  bears  to  Lord  Bacon,  not  only  in  the  character 
of  his  philosophy,  but  in  several  coincidences  of  expression. 
Tills  has  since  been  followed  up  by  a  later  writer,''  who  plainly 
charges  Lord  Bacon  with  having  borrowed  much,  and  with 
having  concealed  his  obligations.  The  Opus  Majus  of  Roger 
Bacon  was  not  published  till  1733 ;  but  the  manuscripts  were 
not  uncommon,  and  Selden  had  thoughts  of  printing  the  work. 
The  quotations  from  the  Franciscan  and  the  Chancellor, 
printed  in  parallel  columns  by  Mr.  Forster,  are  sometimes 

1  Gesch.  der  Mathem.,  ii.263.    The  tru?    dulity  in  the  occult  sciences.   Vergleicbung 
name  is  Vitello,  as  Playfiiir  hiis  remarked    der  Sitten,  ii.  710,  and  iii.  232.     lleeren,  p. 

Dis.^ertat.  in  Encycl.  Brit.) ;  but  Vitellio  is  244,  speaks  more  candidly  of  him.     It  is 

much    more    common.       Kastner  is  cor-  impossible,  I  think,  to  deny  that  credulity 

rect,  always  copying  the  old  editions.  Ls  one  of  the  points  of   re,semblauce    be- 

2  Meiners,  of  all  modern  historians  of  tween  him  and  his  namesake, 
literature,  is  the  least  favorable  to  Bacon,        3  Hist,  of  Middle  Ages,  iii.  539 ;   Fors- 
on  account  of  his  superstition,  and  ore-  ter's  Mabometanism  (juveiled,  ii.  312. 
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very  curiously  similar:  but  he  presses  the  resemljlance  too 
far;  and  certainly  tlie  celebrated  distinction,  in  the  Novum 
Organum,  of  tour  classes  of  Idola  which  mislead  the  judgment, 
does  not  correspond,  as  he  supposes,  with  tliat  of  the  causes 
of  error  assigned  by  Roger  Bacon. 

34.  The  English  nation  was  not  at  all  deficient  in  mathe- 
maticians during  the  fourteentli  century  :  on  the  con-  KngUsh 
trary,  no  otlier  in  Europe  produced  nearly  so  many,  matuema- 
liut  their  works  have  rarely  been  publislied.  The  fouitccatu 
great  progress  of  physical  science,  since  the  inven-  "eatury. 
tion  of  printing,  has  rendered  these  imperfect  treatises  in- 
teresting only  to  the  curiosity  of  a  very  hmited  class  of  read- 
ers. Tims  Richard  Suisset,  or  Swineshead,  author  of  a  book 
entitled,  as  is  said,  the  Calculator  (of  whom  Cardan  speaks  in 
such  language  as  might  be  applied  to  hmiself),  is  scarcely 
known,  except  by  name,  to  literary  historians ;  and,  though  it 
has  several  times  been  printed,  the  book  is  of  great  rarity.* 
But  the  most  conspicuous  of  our  English  geometers  was  Thomas 
Bradwardin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  yet  more  for  his  rank 
and  for  his  theologiciil  writings  than  for  the  arithmetical  and 
geometrical  speculations  which  give  him  a  place  in  science. 
Montucla,  with  a  carelessness  of  which  there  are  too  many 
instances  in  his  valuable  work,  has  placed  Bradwardin,  who 
died  in  1348,  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  sixteenth  century,  though 
his  treatise  was  printed  in  14'J5.^ 

35.  It  is  certain  that  the  phenomena  of  physical  astronomy 
were  never  neglected :  the  calendar  was  known  to  be 
erroneous  ;  and  Roger  Bacon  has  even  been  supposed 

by  some  to  have  divined  the  method  of  its  restoration,  which 

1  The  character  of  Suisset's  book  given  manuscript  date,  1530 ;  but  entered  in  the 

by  Brucker,  iii.  852,  who  had  seen  it,  does  catalogue  as  Venice,   15U5.      It   may   he 

not  seem  to  justify  the  wish  of  Leibnitz  added,  that  the  title  in  this  edition  is  not 

that  it   sliould  be  republished.      It  is  a  the  Calculator,  though  it  appears  by  liru- 

Btrange  medley  of  arithmetical  and  geome-  net   to   have  been   so  called  in  the  first 

trical  reitsoningwith  the  scholastic  philoso-  edition,  that  of  I'avia,  1498  ;  but  Subtilis- 

phy.  Kistner(GeschichtederMathematik,  siuii  Ricardi  Suisseti  Auglici  Caloulationos 

I.  50)appairsnot  tohavelookedatBrucker,  noviter  impressne  at(iue  revisaj.     I  mn  in- 

and,  like  Montucla,  has  a  very  slight  no-  formed  that  the  work,  in  one  etlition  or 

tion  of  the  nature  of  Suisset's  book.     Ills  another,  is  less  scarce  than,  on  the  authori- 

suspioion  that  Cardan  had  never  seen  the  ty  of  Brueker,  I  had  conceived.- — 1842.] 

book  he  so  much  extols,  because  he  CiUl.s  ^  it  ni.ay  be  considered  a  proof  of  the 

the  author  the  Calculator,  which  is  the  attention   paid   to  geometry  hi  England, 

title  of  the  work  itself,  seems  unwarranta-  that   two   books  of  tluclid  were  read   at 

ble.     Suisset  probably  had  obtained  the  Oxford  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 

name  from  his  book,  which  is  not  uncom-  century.      Churton's   Ijfe  of  Smyth,   p. 

mon;  and  Oardiin  wiis  not  a  man  to  pr.iise  151,  from   the    University  Register.      W« 

what  he  had  never  rea^I.    [One  of  the  later  should  not  have  expected  to  find  this 
•ditiouB  is  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a 
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Las  long  afterwards  been  adopted.  The  Arabians  understood 
astronomy  well,  and  their  science  was  transfused  more  or  less 
into  Europe.  Nor  was  astrology,  the  favorite  superstition  of 
both  the  Eastern  and  AVestern  world,  without  its  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  observation  and  registering  of  the  planetaiy 
motions.  Thus,  too,  alchemy,  which,  though  the  word 
*™^'  properly  means  but  chemistry,  was  generally  con- 
fined to  the  mystery  that  all  sought  to  penetrate,  the  transmu- 
tation of  metals  into  gold,  led  more  or  less  to  the  processes  by 
which  a  real  knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of  substances 
has  been  attained.^ 

36.  The  art  of  medicine  was  cultivated  with  great  diligence 
.         by  the  Saracens  both  of  the  East  and  of  Spain,  but 

with  little  of  the  philosophical  science  that  had  im- 
mortalized the  Greek  school.  The  writings,  however,  of  these 
masters  were  translated  into  Arabic ;  whether  correctly  or  not, 
has  been  disputed  among  Oriental  scholars :  and  Europe  de- 
rived her  acquaintance  with  the  physic  of  the  mind  and  body, 
with  Hippocrates  as  well  as  Aristotle,  through  the  same  chan- 
nel. But  the  Arabians  had  eminent  medical  authorities  of  their 
own  (Rhases,  Avicenna,  Albucazi),  who  possessed  greater 
influence.  In  modern  times,  that  is,  since  the  revival  of  Greek 
science,  the  Arabian  theories  have  been  in  general  treated  with 
much  scorn.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  pharmacy  owes  a 
long  list  of  its  remedies  to  their  experience,  and  to  their  mti- 
macy  with  the  products  of  the  East.  The  school  of  Salerno, 
establibhed  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century  ^  for  the  study  of 
medicine,  from  whence  the  most  considerable  writers  of  the 
next  ages  issued,  followed  the  Arabians  in  their  medical  theo- 
ry ;  but  these  are  deemed  rude,  and  of  little  utility  at  pre- 
sent. 

37.  In  the  science  of  anatomy,  an  epoch  was  made  by  the 
.  treatise  of  Mundinus,  a  professor  at  Bologna,  wlio 

died  in  1326.  It  is  entitled  "  Anatome  omnium  hu- 
mani  corporis  interiorum  membrorum."  This  book  had  one 
great  advantage  over  those  of  Galen, — that  it  was  founded  on 
the  actual  anatomy  of  the  human  body:  for  Galen  is  sup- 

>  T  refer  to  Dr.  Thomson's  History  of  and  easy  accessibility  is  hetter  than  an 

Chemistry  for  much  curious  learning  on  attempt  to  iibridge  it. 

the  aUhemy  of  the  middle  ages.      In  a  2  Meiners  refers  it  to  the  tenth,  ii.  413; 

work  like  the  present,  it  is  impossible  to  and  Tirabosclii  tliinlis  it  may  be  aa  ancieu^ 

follow  up  every  subject ;  and  I  think  that  iii.  347. 
a  general  reference  to  a  book  of  reputation 
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posed  to  have  only  dissected  apes,  and  judged  of  mankind  by 
analogy ;  and,  though  there  may  be  reason  to  doubt  whether 
tliis  were  altogether  the  case,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  very 
little  practice  in  human  dissection.  Mundinus  seems  to  have 
been  more  fortunate  in  his  opportunities  of  this  kind  than  later 
anatomists,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  superstitious  prejudice, 
have  found  themselves.  His  treatise  was  long  the  text-book 
of  the  Italian  universities;  till,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Mundinus  was  supei'seded  by  greater  anatomists.  The 
statutes  of  the  University  of  Padua  prescribed  that  anatomical 
lecturers  should  adhere  to  the  literal  text  of  Mundinus.  Though 
some  have  treated  this  writer  as  a  mere  copier  of  Galen,  he 
has  much,  according  to  Portal,  of  his  own.  There  were  also 
some  good  anatomical  writers  in  France  during  the  fourteenth 
century.^ 

38.  Several  books  of  the  later  middle  ages,  sometimes  of 
great  size,  served  as  collections  of  natural  history,   Encycio- 
and,  in  fact,  as  encyclopaedias  of  general  knowledge.   ^^^  ^f 
The  writings  of  Albertus  Magnus  belong,  in  part,  to   middle 
this  class.     They  have  been  collected,  in  twenty-one   ^^^' 
volumes  folio,  by  the  Dominican  Peter  Jammi,  and  published 
at  Lyons  in  1651.     After  setting  aside  much  that  is  spurious, 
Albert  may  pass  for  the  most  fertile  writer  in  the  world.     He 
is  reckoned  by  some  the  founder  of  the  schoolmen ;  but  we 
mention  him  here  as  a  compiler,  from  all  accessible  sources,  of 
what  physical  knowledge  had  been  accumulated  in  his  time. 
A  still  more  comprehensive  contempoi'ary  writer  of  this  class 
was  Vmcent  de  Beauvais,  in  the  "  Speculum  naturale,   yincent  of 
morale,  doctrinale,  et  histoi'iale,"  written  before  the   Beauvais. 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.     The  second  part  of  this 
vast  treatise  in  ten  volumes  folio,  usually  bound  in  four,  "  Spe- 
culum morale,"  seems  not  to  be  written  by  Vincent  de  Beau- 
vais,  and  is  chiefly  a  compilation  from  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
other   theologians    of  the   same   age.      The   first,   or  "  Spe- 
culum  naturale,"   follows   the   order   of  creation   as   an   ar- 
rangement ;  and,  after  pouring  out  all  the  author  could  collect 
on  the  heavens  and  earth,  proceeds  to  the  natural  kmgdoras ; 
and,  finally,  to  the  corporeal  and  mental  structure  of  man.     In 
the  third  pai-t  of  this  encyclopasdia,  under  the  title  "  Speculum 

»  Tlraboschi,  v.  209-244,  who  is  very  co-    dino,  CbauUac.   Eichhorn,  Gesch.  der  lit. 
pious  for  a  non-medical  writer.     Portil,    ii.  416-447. 
But.  de  I'Anatomie.    Biogr.  Uuiv  ■  Mou- 
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doctrlnale,"  all  arts  and  sciences  are  explained;  and  the  fonrth 
contains  an  universal  history.^  The  sources  of  this  magazine 
of  knowledge  are,  of  course,  very  multifarious.  In  the  "■  Specu- 
lum naturale,"  at  which  alone  I  have  looked,  Aristotle's  writ- 
ings (especially  the  history  of  animals),  those  of  other  ancient 
authors,  of  the  Arabian  physicians,  and  of  all  who  had  treated 
the  same  subjects  in  the  middle  ages,  are  brought  together  in 
a  comprehensive  encyclopedic  manner,  and  with  vast  industry, 
but  Avith  almost  a  studious  desire,  as  we  might  now  fancy,  to 
accumulate  absurd  falsehoods.  Vincent,  like  many,  it  must  be 
owned,  in  much  later  times,  through  his  haste  to  compile,  does 
not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  understand  what  he  copies. 
But,  in  fact,  he  relied  on  others  to  make  extracts  for  him,  es- 
pecially from  the  writings  of  Ai-istotle ;  permitting  himself  or 
them,  as  he  tells  us,  to  change  the  order,  condense  the  mean- 
ing, and  explain  the  ditficulties."^  It  may  be  easily  believed 
vincnnt  of  that  neither  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  nor  his  amanuenses, 
Beauvais.  were  cqual  to  this  work  of  abridging  and  transposing 
their  authors.  AJidres,  accordingly,  has  quoted  a  passage  from 
the  "  Speculum  naturale,"  and  another  to  the  same  effect  from 
Albertus  Magnus,  relating  no  doubt,  in  the  Arabian  writer 
from  whom  they  borrowed,  to  the  polarity  of  the  magnet,  but  so 
strangely  turned  into  nonsense,  that  it  is  evident  they  could 
not  have  understood  in  the  lea;5t  what  they  wrote.  Probably, 
US  their  language  is  nearly  the  same,  they  copied  a  bad  trans- 
lation.^ 

39.  In  the  same  class  of  compilation  with  the  Speculum  of 
Bereho-  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  we  may  place  some  later  works : 
rius.  the   Tresor  of  Brunetto  Latini,  written  in  French 

about  1280  ;  the  "  Reductorium,  Repertorium,  et  Dictionariura 
morale "  of  Berchorius,  or  Berchoeur,  a  monk,  who  died 
at  Paris  in  1362;^  and  a  treatise  by  Bartholomew  Glanvil, 
"  De  proprietatibus  rerum,"  soon  after  that  time.  Reading  aU 
they  could  find,  extracting  from  all  they  read,  digesting  their 
extracts  under  some  natural,  or,  at  worst,  alphabetical  classifi- 

1  Biogr.  Univ.:   Tincentius  Bellovacen-  tatis abbrcTiandae Tel multitudinis in unam 
gia.  coUigendsB,  vel  etiam  obscuritatia  expla- 

2  "  A  quibusdam  fratribus  excerpta  sua-  nandre  necessitas  exigebat." 
eeperam  ;   non  eodem  penitus  verborum  *  Andres,  ii.  112.     See  aL'o  xiii.  141. 
echemate,  quo  in  originalibus  suis  jacent,  *  This  book,  according  to  De  Sade,  Vie 
Bed  online  plerumque   transposito,   non-  de  Petrarque,  iii.  550,  contains  a  few  good 
nunquam  etiam  mutata  perpauliilum  ip-  things  among  many  follies.    I  have  nevei 
fiorum  verborum  forma,  manente  tamen  seen  it. 

auctoris  seutentia ;  prout  ipsa  vel  prolixi- 
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cation,  these  laborious  men  gave  back  their  studies  to  the  world 
with  no  gi-eat  impi-ovement  of  the  materials,  but  sometimes 
with  much  convenience  in  their  disposition.  This,  however, 
depended  chiefly  on  their  ability  as  well  as  diligence ;  and,  in 
the  mediaeval  period,  the  want  of  capacity  to  discern  probable 
truth  was  a  very  great  drawback  from  the  utility  of  their  com- 
pilations. 

40.  It  seems  to  be  the  better  opinion,  that  few  only  of  the 
Spanish  romances  or  ballads  founded  on  history  or  Spanish 
legend,  so  many  of  which  remain,  belong  to  a  period  baiiaos. 
anterior  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Most  of  them  should  be 
placed  still  lower.  Sanchez  has  included  none  in  liis  collec- 
tion of  Spanish  poetry,  limited  by  its  title  to  that  period ; 
though  he  quotes  one  or  two  fragments  which  he  would  refer 
to  the  fourteentli  century.*  Some,  however,  have  conceived, 
perhaps  with  little  foundation,  that  several  in  the  general  col- 
lections of  romances  have  been  modernized  in  language  from 
more  ancient  lays.  They  have  all  a  highly  chivalrous  charac- 
ter: every  sentiment  congenial  to  tliat  institution  —  heroic  cou- 
rage, unsullied  honor,  generous  pride,  faithful  love,  devoted 
loyalty  —  were  displayed  in  Castilian  verse,  not  only  in  their 
real  energy,  but  sometimes  with  an  hyperbolical  extravagance 
to  which  the  public  taste  accommodated  itself,  and  which  long 
continued  to  deform  the  national  literature.  The  ballad  of  the 
Conde  de  Alarcos,  which  may  be  found  in  Bouterwek  or  in 
Sismondi,  and  seems  to  be  ancient,  though  not  before  the  fif- 
teenth century,  will  serve  as  a  sufficient  specimen.^ 

41.  The  very  early  poetry  of  Spain  (that  published  by  San- 
chez) is  marked  by  a  inide  simplicity,  a  rhythmical 

and  not  very  harmonious  versification,  and,  especially   Spanish 
in  the  ancient  poem  of  the  Cid  (written,  according  p''**'"^' 
to  some,  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century),  by  occasional 
vigor  and  spirit.^     Tliis  poetry  is  in  that  irregular  Alexan- 

1  The  Marquis  of  Santillana,  early  in  the  the  Cancionero  General,  a  "  romance  Tie- 
fifteenth  century,  wrote  a  short  letter  on  jo,"  beginning  with  two  lines  of  the  Conil* 
the  state  of  poetry  in  Spain  to  his  own  de  Alarcos,  continued  on  another  sulyect. 
time.     Sancliez   has  published  this  with  It  was  not  unconunon  to  build  ronianoea 

ong  anil  vahiable  notes.  on  the  stocks  of  old  ones,  taking  only  the 

2  Boiiterwek's  History  of  Spanish  and  first  lines:  several  other  instances  occur 
Portuguese  Poetry,  i.  65.  See  also  Sis-  among  those  in  the  Cancionero,  which  are 
mondi,  Litttrature  du  Midi,  iii.  228,  for  not  numerous. 

the  romance  of  the  Conde  de  Alarcos.  3  [This   hiis  been   the  opinion  of   Mr. 

Sismondi  refers  it  to  the  fourteenth  cen-  Southey,  and,  I  believe,  of  others.     But 

tury ;  but  perhaps  no  strong  re;ison  for  Masdeu,  Hist.  Critica  de  Espaiia,  vol.  xx. 

this  could  be  given.    I  find,  however,  in  p.  821,  says  that  the  greatest  ontiqui^ 
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drine  measure,  which,  as  has  been  observed,  arose  out  of  the 
Latin  pentameter.  It  gave  place  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  a 
dactylic  measure,  called  versos  de  arte  mayor,  generally  of 
eleven  syllables,  the  first,  fourth,  seventh,  and  tenth  being 
accented ;  but  subject  to  frequent  licenses,  especially  that  of  an 
additional  short  syllable  at  the  beginning  of  the  hne.  But  the 
favorite  metre  in  lyric  songs  and  romances  was  the  redon 
dilla,  the  type  of  which  was  a  line  of  four  trochees  ;  requiring, 
however,  alternately,  or  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number,  one 
deficient  in  the  last  syllable,  and  consequently  throwing  an 
emphasis  on  the  close.  By  this  a  poem  was  sometimes  divided 
mto  short  stanzas,  the  termination  of  which  could  not  be  mis- 
taken by  the  ear.  It  is  no  more,  where  the  lines  of  eight  and 
seven  syllables  alternate,  than  that  English  metre  with  which 
we  are  too  familiar  to  need  an  illustration.  Bouterwek  has 
supposed  that  this  alternation,  which  is  notliing  else  than  the 
trochaic  verse  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  was  preserved  tra- 
ditionally in  Spain  from  the  songs  of  the  Roman  soldiers ;  but 
it  seems  by  some  Arabic  lines  which  he  quotes,  in  common 
characters,  that  the  Saracens  had  the  line  of  four  trochees, 
which,  in  all  languages  where  syllables  are  strongly  distin- 
guished in  time  and  emphasis,  has  been  grateful  to  the  ear.  No 
one  can  fail  to  perceive  the  sprightliness  and  grace  of  this 
measure,  when  accompanied  by  simple  melody.  The  lighter 
poetry  of  the  Southern  nations  is  always  to  be  judged  with 
some  regard  to  its  dependence  upon  a  sister  art.  It  was  not 
written  to  be  read,  but  to  be  heard,  and  to  be  heai'd  in  the 
tones  of  song,  and  with  the  notes  of  the  lyre  or  the  guitar. 
Music  is  not  at  all  incapable  of  alliance  with  reasoning  or  de- 
scriptive poetry ;  but  it  excludes  many  forms  which  either 
might  assume,  and  requires  a  rapidity,  as  well  as  intenseness 
of  perception,  which  language  cannot  always  convey.  Hence 
the  poetry  designed  for  musical  accompaniment  is  sometimes 
unftiirly  derided  by  critics,  who  demand  what  it  cannot  pretend 
to  give ;  but  it  is  still  true,  that,  as  it  cannot  give  all  which 
metrical  language  is  able  to  afford,  it  is  not  poetry  bf  the  very 
highest  class. 

42.  The  Castilian  language  is  rich  in  perfect  rhymes.  But,  in 
their  lighter  poetry,  the  Spaniards  frequently  contented  thera- 

which  can  be  given  to  the  poem  of  the  Cid    aocording  to  him,  to  one  Pedro  Abad  ot 
|g  the  thirteenth  century.    It  is  ascribed,    the  church  of  Seville.  — 1842.] 
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selves  with  assonances :  that  is,  with  the  correspondence  of 
final  syllables,  wherein  the  vowel  alone  was  the  same,  consonant 
though  with  different  consonants,  as  duro  and  humo,  assonant 
loca  and  cosa.  These  were  often  intermingled  with  rhymes,. 
perfect  or  consonant  rhymes.  In  themselves,  unsatisfactory 
as  they  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  our  prejudices,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  assonances  contained  a  musical 
principle,  and  would  soon  give  pleasure  to  and  be  required  by 
the  ear.  They  may  be  compared  to  the  alliteration  so  com- 
mon in  the  Northei-n  poetry,  and  which  constitutes  almost  the 
whole  regularity  of  some  of  our  oldest  poems.  But,  though 
assonances  may  seem  to  us  an  indication  of  a  rude  stage  of 
poetry,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  belong  chiefly  to  the  later 
period  of  Castilian  lyric  poetry  ;  and  that  consonant  rhymes, 
fi-equently  with  the  recurrence  of  the  same  syllable,  are  reck- 
oned, if  I  mistake  not,  a  presumption  of  the  antiquity  of  a 
romance.^ 

43.  An  analogy  between  poetry  and  music,  extending 
beyond  the  mere  laws  of  sound,  has  been  ingeniously  Nature  of 
remarked  by  Bouterwek  in  a  very  favorite  species  tiiegiosa. 
of  Spanish  composition,  the  (jlosa.  In  this,  a  few  lines,  com- 
monly well  known  and  simple,  were  glossed,  or  paraphrased, 
with  as  much  variety  and  originality  as  the  poet's  ingenuity 
could  give,  in  a  succession  of  stanzas,  so  that  the  leading  senti- 
ment should  be  preserved  in  each,  as  the  subject  of  an  air 
runs  through  its  variations.  It  was  often  contrived  that  the 
chief  words  of  the  glossed  lines  should  recur  separately  in  the 
course  of  each  stanza.  The  two  arts  being  incapable  of  a 
perfect  analogy,  this  must  be  taken  as  a  general  one ;  but  it 
was  necessary  that  each  stanza  should  be  conducted,  so  as  tc 
terminate  in  the  lines,  or  a  portion  of  them,  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  gloss.^  Of  these  artificial,  though  doubtless,  at 
the  time,  very  pleasing  compositions,  there  is  nothing,  as  far 
as  I  know,  to  be  found  beyond  the  peninsula ; "'  though,  in  a 
general  sense,  it  may  be  said,  that  all  lyric  poetry,  wherein  a 
burthen  or  repetition  of  leading  verses  recurs,  must  originally 
be  founded  on  the  same  principle,  less  artfully  and  musically 

'  Houterwek's  Introduction.    Velasquez  '  Bouterwek,  p.  118. 

In    Dieze's    German   translation,   p.   288.  *  They  appejir  witli  the  name  Qrosas  in 

The  assonance  is  peculiar   to   the   Span-  the   Cancioneiro   Qeral  of  lle.sende  ;   and 

ianbt.     [But  it  is  said  by  M.  Itjiynouaid  there  seems,  as  I  liave  observed  already, 

that  assonances  are  common  in  the  ejirliest  to  be  something  much  of  the  same  kind 

t'n.'iich  poetry.    Journal  des  Savans,  July,  in  tlie  older  Portuguese  collection  of  tb« 

188a.  — 1842.'1  thirteenth  century. 
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developed.  The  burthen  of  a  song  can  only  be  an  imperti- 
nence, if  its  sentiment  does  not  pervade  the  whole. 

44  The  Caneionero  General,  a  collection  of  Spanish 
^  poetry  ^vl•itten  between  the  age  of  Juan  de  la  Mena, 

Caneionero  near  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  its 
General.  publication  by  Castillo  in  1517,  contains  the  produc- 
tions of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  poets,  as  Bouterwek  says ; 
and,  in  the  edition  of  1520,  I  have  counted  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine.  There  is  also  much  anonymous.  The  volume  is 
in  two  hundred  and  three  folios,  and  includes  compositions 
by  Villena,  Santillana,  and  the  other  poets  of  the  age  of  John 
II.,  besides  those  of  later  date.  But  I  find  also  the  name  of 
Don  Juan  Manuel,  which,  if  it  means  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  Conde  Lucanor,  must  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
though  the  preface  of  Castillo  seems  to  confine  his  collection 
to  the  age  of  Mena.^  A  small  part  only  are  strictly  love- 
songs  {canciones) ;  but  the  predominant  sentiment  of  the 
larger  portion  is  amatory.  Several  romances  occur  in  this  col- 
lection :  one  of  them  is  Moorish,  and  perhaps  older  than 
the  capture  of  Granada ;  but  it  was  long  afterwards  that  the 
Spanish  romances  habitually  embellished  their  fictions  with 
Moorish  manners.  These  romances,  as  in  the  above  instance, 
were  sometimes  glossed ;  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  style 
readily  lending  itself  to  an  expansion  of  the  sentiment.  Some 
that  are  called  romances  contain  no  story ;  as  the  Rosa  Fresca 
and  the  Fonte  Frida,  both  of  wliich  will  be  found  in  Bouter- 
wek and  Sismondi. 

45.  "  Love-songs,"  says  Bouterwek,  "  form  by  far  the  prin- 
Boutcr-  cipal  part  of  the  old  Spanish  cancioneros.  To  read 
wek's  them  reojularly  throu<;h  would  require  a  strong  pas- 

Eharaoter  .  '^  J    ,   ,  n    t  •        ^  r         i 

of  Spanish  siou  for  compositions  of  this  claiis ;  lor  the  monotony 
^°^^'  of  the  authors  is  interminable.  To  extend  and  spin 
out  a  theme  as  long  as  possible,  though  only  to  seize  a  new 
modification  of  the  old  ideas  and  phrases,  was,  in  their  opinion, 
essential  to  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  their  poetic  effusions  of 
the  heart.  That  loquacity,  which  is  an  hereditary  fault  of  the 
Italian  canzone,  must  also  be  endured  in  perusing  the  amatory 

1  Don  .Tuan  Manuel,  a  prince  descended  It  is  a  moral  fiction,  in  which,  accor<ling 

from  Ferdiiyind  III.,  was  the  most  accom-  to  the  custom  of  novelists,   many   other 

plished  man  whom  Spain  produced  in  his  tales  are  interwoven.     "  In  every  passage 

age.     One  of  the  earliest    specimens    of  of  the  book,"  says  Bouterwek,  ''  the  au- 

Castilian  prose.  El  Conde  Lucanor.  places  thor  shows  himself  a  man  of  the  world 

him  high  in  the  literature  of  his  country,  and  an  observer  of  human  nature." 
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flights  of  the  (Spanish  redondillas,  while  in  them  the  ItaHan 
correctness  of  expression  would  be  looked  for  in  vain.  From 
the  desire,  perhaps,  of  relieving  their  monotony  by  some  sort 
of  variety,  the  autliors  have  indulged  in  even  more  witticisms, 
and  plays  of  words,  than  tlie  Italians ;  but  they  also  sought  to 
infuse  a  more  empliatic  spirit  into  their  comiJositions  than  the 
latter.  The  Spanish  poems  of  this  class  exhibit,  in  general, 
all  the  poverty  of  the  compositions  of  the  Troubadours,  but 
blend  with  the  simplicity  of  these  bards  the  pomp  of  the 
Spanish  national  style  in  its  utmost  vigor.  This  resemblance 
to  the  Troub:i,dour  songs  was  not,  however,  produced  by  imita- 
tion :  it  arose  out  of  the  spirit  of  romantic  love,  which  at  that 
period,  and  for  several  preceding  centuries,  gave  to  the  south 
of  Pjurope  the  same  feeling  and  tJiste.  Since  the  age  of  Pe- 
trarch, tliis  spirit  had  ai)peared  in  classical  perfection  in  Italy. 
But  the  Si)anish  amatory  poets  of  the  fifteenth  century  had 
Qot  reached  an  equal  degree  of  cultivation ;  and  the  whole 
turn  of  their  idi^as  required  rather  a  passionate  than  a  tender 
expression.  The  sighs  of  the  languishing  Italians  became 
cries  in  Spain.  Glowing  passion,  despair,  and  violent  ecstasy, 
were  the  soul  of  the  Spanish  love-songs.  The  continually 
recurring  picture  of  the  contest  between  reason  and  passion  is 
a  pecuUar  characteristic  of  tliese  songs.  The  Italian  poets  did 
not  attach  so  much  im])ortance  to  the  triumph  of  reason.  The 
rigidly  moral  Spaniard  wa>.  however,  anxiou^  to  be  wise,  even 
in  the  midst  of  his  folly.  Bat  this  obtrusion  of  wisdom  in  an 
im[)ro])(5r  place  frequently  gives  an  unpoetical  harshness  to 
the  lyric  poetry  of  Spain,  in  spite  of  all  the  softness  of  its 
melody."  ^ 

4B.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  John  II.,  King  of  Castile  from 
1407  to  1454,  that  this  golden  age  of  lyric  poetry 
commenced.^  A  season  of  peace  and  regularity,  a  mon-  '  ° '"  * 
archy  well  limited,  but  no  longer  the  sport  of  domineering  fami- 
lies, a  virtuous  king,  a  minister  too  haughty  and  ambitious,  but 
able  and  resolute,  were  encouragements  to  that  light  strain  of 


'  Vol.  1.  p.  109.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  fevr 

'  Vcl.vsqui'Z,    pp.  105,   442  (in    Bieze),  wouM  bi;  found  to  iiscend  much   hi^  ler. 

mciitious,  what   hits  escaped  IJoaterwek,  I   do   not  fiu'l   the   name   of    Don   ,luin 

a  more  ancient  Caucionero  than  that  of  Minuel.  which  occurs  in  the  OancicTnero 

0:ustiJlo,  compiled  in  tlie  iiistn  of  .John  II.,  of  Cxstillo.     A   copy   of  this   manincript 

by  .luan  Alfonso  de  Biieua,  and  hitherto  Oancionero  of  1?  teniw  i-;  Intel  v  sol.l(tS3ti) 

uiipubli-shed.     As  it  Is  entitled  Canoionero  among  the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Ileber.  and  pur- 

di  Poeta.s  Antiguos,  it  may  be  supposed  to  chtsed    for    £120  by    the     King  of    tlu 

■!OQt,:un  some  earlier  than  the  year  1400.  French. 
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amorous  poetry  which  a  state  of  ease  alone  can  suffer  mankind 
to  enjoy.  And  Portugal,  for  the  whole  of  this  century,  was  in 
as  flourishing  a  condition  as  Castile  during  this  single  reign. 
But  we  shall  defer  the  mention  of  her  lyric  poetry,  as  it  seems 
chiefly  to  be  of  a  later  date.  In  the  court  of  John  II.  were 
found  three  men  whose  names  stand  high  in  the  early  annals 
Poets  of  of  Spanish  poetry,  —  the  Marquises  of  Villena  and 
his  court.  Santillana,  and  Juan  de  Mena ;  but,  except  for 
their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  letters  amidst  the  dissipations  of 
a  court,  they  have  no  pretensions  to  enter  into  competition 
with  some  of  the  obscure  poets  to  whom  we  owe  the  romances 
of  chivalry.  A  desire,  on  the  contrary,  to  show  needless 
learning,  and  to  astonish  the  vulgar  by  an  appearance  of  pro- 
fundity, so  often  the  bane  of  poetry,  led  them  into  prosaic 
and  tedious  details,  and  into  affected  refinements.^ 

47.  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  long  prisoner  in  England 
Charles  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  was  the  first  who  gave 
Duke  of       polish  and  elegance  to  French  poetry.     In  a  more 

rieans.  enlightened  age,  according  to  Goujet's  opinion,  he 
would  have  been  among  their  greatest  poets.^  Except  a  little 
allegory  in  the  taste  of  his  times,  he  confined  himself  to  the 
kind  of  verse  called  rondeaux,  and  to  slight  amatory  poems, 
which,  if  they  aim  at  little,  still  deserve  the  praise  of  reaching 
what  they  aim  at.  The  ejvsy  turns  of  thought  and  graceful 
simplicity  of  style  which  these  compositions  require  came  spon- 
taneously to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Without  as  much  humor 
as  Clement  Marot  long  afterwards  displayed,  he  is  much  more 
of  a  gentleman ;  and  would  have  been  in  any  times,  if  not  quite 
what  Goujet  supposes,  a  great  poet,  yet  the  pride  and  orna- 
ment of  the  court.^ 

48.  The  English  language  was  slowly  refining  itself,  and 
English  growing  into  general  use.  That  which  we  sometimes 
P'«try.        call  pedantry  and  innovation,  the  forced  introduction 

»  Bonterwek,  p.  78.  Ne  blatnez  pour  ce  mon  mestier, 

"  Goujet,    Bibliotheque  Fran^aise,    ix.  Je  ga^e  denier  i  denier ; 

233.  C'est  loin  du  tresor  de  Venise. 

3  The  foUowing  very  slight  vaudeville  p  y^  ^^      jg^  petit  nanier 

will  show  the  ea.sv  style  of  the  Duke  of  „.  . ,.    „„.'•,    „>  •„,._  ^.'„j„_ 

r,  ,  T»  •  •        »      u  V-       1-.1.1  jit  tandis  qu  11  est  jour,  ouvner, 

Orleans.    It  ,s  ounous  to  observe  how  httle  ^e  temps  perds,  quand  i  vous  devli*. 

the  manner  of  French  poetry,  m  such  pro-  j^  yals'parfiure  mon  emprise, 

ductmns,  ha.',  been  changed  since  the  fif-  j,^         K  ,^  ^^^^  ^^^^ .  i- 

teenth  century.  Petit  mercier,  petit  panier." 
"  Petit  morcier,  petit  panjer :  i  r        r 

Pourtint  si  je  n'ai  marchandize  (Ilucueil  des  Anciens  Poetes  Franc«b,  I 

)ui  soit  ilu  tout  k  Totre  guise  196.) 
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of  French  words  by  Chaucer,  though  hardly  more  by  him  than 
by  all  his  predecessors  who  translated  our  neighbors'  poetry, 
and  the  harsh  Latinisras  that  began  to  appear  soon  afterwards, 
lias  given  English  a  copiousness  and  variety  which  perhaps  no 
other  language  possesses.  But,  as  yet,  there  was  neither 
thought  nor  knowledge  sufficient  to  bring  out  its  capacities. 
After  the  death  of  Chaucer,  in  1400,  a  dreary  blank  of  long 
duration  occurs  in  our  annals.  The  poetry  of  Hoccleve  is 
wretchedly  bad,  abounding  with  pedantry,  and  destitute  of  all 
grace  or  spirit.^  Lydgate,  the  monk  of  Bury,  nearly  Ly(jgate. 
of  the  same  age,  prefers  doubtless  a  higher  claim  to 
respect.  An  easy  versifier,  he  served  to  make  poetiy  familiar 
to  the  many,  and  may  sometimes  please  the  few.  Gray,  no 
light  authoi'ity,  speaks  more  favorably  of  Lydgate  than  either 
"VVarton  or  Ellis,  or  than  the  general  complexion  of  his  poetry 
would  induce  most  readers  to  do.^  But  great  poets  have  often 
the  taste  to  discern  and  the  candor  to  acknowledge  those  beau- 
ties which  are  latent  amidst  the  tedious  dulness  of  their  humbler 
brethren.  Lydgate,  though  probably  a  man  of  inferior  ])ower3 
of  mind  to  Gower,  has  more  of  the  minor  qualities  of  a  poet : . 
his  lines  have  sometimes  more  spirit,  more  humor,  and  he  de- 
scribes with  more  graphic  minuteness.  But  his  diffuseness 
becomes  generally  feeble  and  tedious ;  the  attention  fails  in 
the  schoolboy  stories  of  Thebes  and  Troy  ;  and  he  had  not  the 
judgment  to  select  and  compress  the  prose  narratives  from 
which  he  commonly  derived  his  subject.  It  seems  highly  pro- 
bable that  Lydgate  would  have  be^n  a  better  poet  in  satire 
upon  his  own  times,  or  delineation  of  their  manners ;  themes 
which  would  have  gratified  us  much  more  than  the  jamesi.rf 
fate  of  princes.  The  King's  Quair,  by  James  I.  of  Scotland. 
Scotland,  is  a  long  allegory,  polished  and  imaginative,  but  with 
some  of  the  tediousness  usual  in  such  productions.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  he,  or  a  later  sovereign,  James  V.,  Avere  the 
author  of  a  lively  comic  poem,  Christ's  Kirk  o'  the  Green. 
The  style  is  so  provincial,  that  no  Englishman  can  draw  any  in- 
ference as  to  its  antiquity.  It  is  much  more  removed  from  our 
language  than  the  King's  Quair.  Whatever  else  could  be 
mentioned  as  deserving  of  praise  is  anonymous  and  of  uncer- 
tain date.    It  seems  to  have  been  early  in  the  fifteenth  century 

1  Warton,  ii.  348.  show  what  the  history  of  English  poetry 

'  Id.,  361-407  ;   Gray's  Works,  by  Ma-    would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Gray,  aj 
ttuaa. ii. 55-73.    These remai-ks  on  lydgate    to  sound  and  Mr  criticism. 
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that  the  ballad  of  our  northern  minstrels  arose ;  but  none  of 
these  that  are  extant  could  be  placed  mth  much  likelihood  so 
early  as  1440.i 

•t'j.  We  have  thus  ti'aced  in  outline  the  form  of  European 
„  literature  as  it  existed  in  the  middle  ages  and  in  the 

tion  of  first  forty  years  of  the  tifteenth  century.  Tlie  result 
tearuTti^'  niust  be  to  convince  us  of  our  great  obligations  to 
due  to         Italy  for  her  renewal   of  classical  learning.     What 

^'  might  have  been  the  intellectual  progress  of  P^urope, 

if  she  had  never  gone  back  to  the  fountains  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man genius,  it  is  impossible  to  determine :  certainly  nothing 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  gave  prospect  of  a 
very  abundant  harvest.  It  woidd  be  dilHcult  to  find  any  man 
of  high  reputation  in  modern  times  who  has  not  reaped  benefit, 
directly  or  through  others,  from  the  revival  of  ancient  learn- 
ing. AVe  have  the  greatest  reason  to  doubt,  whether,  without 
the  Italians  of  these  ages,  it  would  ever  have  occurred.  The 
trite  metaphors  of  light  and  darkness,  of  dawn  and  twilight,  are 
used  carelessly  by  those  who  touch  on  the  literature  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  suggest  by  analogy  an  uninterrupted  pi'ogres- 
sion,  in  wliich  learning,  like  the  sun,  has  dissipated  the  shadows 
of  barbarism.  But,  with  closer  attention,  it  is  easily  seen  that 
this  is  not  a  correct  representation ;  that,  taking  Europe  gene- 
rally, far  from  being  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  learning  at 
the  begiiming  of  the  fifteentii  century  than  two  himdred  years 
before,  she  had  in  many  respects  gone  backwards,  and  gave 
little  sign  of  any  tendency  to  recover  her  gi'ound.  Tliere  is,  in 
fact,  no  security,  as  far  as  the  ])ast  history  of  mankind  Jissures  us, 
that  any  nation  will  be  uniformly  progressive  in  science,  arts, 
and  letters ;  nor  do  I  perceive,  whatever  may  be  the  current 
language,  that  we  can  expect  this  with  much  greater  contidence 
of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

50.  Before  we  proceed  to  a  more  mmute  and  chronological 
history,  let  us  consider  for  a  short  time  some  of  the  prevailing 
strains  of  sentiment  and  opinion  which  shaped  the  public  mind 
at  the  close  of  the  mediaival  period. 

1  Chevy  Chase  seems  to  be  the  most  and  touching,  manner  of  the  later  ballads, 

ancient  of  those  ballads  that  has  been  pre-  One  of  tlie  most  remarkable  circumstancea 

served.     It  may  possibly  have  been  writ-  about  this  celebrateil  lay  is,  that  it  relates 

ten  while  Henry  VI.  was  on  the  throne,  a  totally  fictitious  event  with  311  historical 

though  a  late  critic  would  brinj;  it  down  i)articularity,  and  with  real  names.    Hence 

to   the   rei'rn   of  Henry  VIII.      Brydp's'  it  wiis  probably  not  composed  while  many 

British  Bibliography,  iv.  97.     The  style  is  remembered  the  days  of  Henry  IV.,  when 

often  fiery,  like  the  old  war-songs  ;   and  the  fray  of  Chevy  Clia.»e  is  feigned  to  hav« 

much  above  the  feeble,  though   imturui  occurred. 
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51.  In  the  early  European  poetry,  the  art  sedulously  culti- 
vated by  so  many  nations,  we  are  struck  by  cliarac-  cjj^ya^jtgr 
teristics  that  distinguish  it  from  the  remains  of  anti-  of  classical 
quity,  and  belong  to  social  changes  which  we  should  P°**'^>'°**' 
be  careful  to  a{)prehend.  The  principles  of  discernment  as  to, 
works  of  imagination  and  sentiment,  wrought  up  in  Greece  and 
Rome  by  a  fastidious  and  elaborate  criticism,  were  of  course 
effiiced  in  the  total  oblivion  of  that  literature  to  which  they  had 
been  applied.  The  Latin  language,  no  longer  intelligible 
except  to  a  limited  class,  lost  that  adaptation  to  pojiular  sen- 
timent which  its  immature  progeny  had  not  yet  attained. 
Hence,  perhaps,  or  from  some  other  cause,  there  ensued,  as 
has  been  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  a  kind  of  palsy  of  the  in- 
ventive faculties,  so  that  we  cannot  discern  for  several  centu- 
ries any  traces  of  their  vigorous  exercise. 

52.  Five  or  six  new  languages,  however,  besides  the  ancient 
German,    became    gradually    flexible    and    copious   New 
enousih  to  express  thou<»:ht  and  emotion  with  more   schools  of 

.    .  T  T,r  1  criticism 

precision  and  energy.  Metre  and  rhyme  gave  poetry  on  motiern 
its  form.  A  new  European  literature  wtis  spring-  i^g"''«'''*- 
ing  up,  fresh  and  lively,  in  gay  raiment,  by  the  side  of 
that  decrepit  Latinity  which  rather  ostentatiously  wore  its 
threadbare  robes  of  more  solemn  dignity  than  becoming  grace. 
But,  in  the  bcgmning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  revival  of 
ancient  literature  among  the  Italians  seemed  likely  to  change 
again  the  scene,  and  threatened  to  restore  a  standard  of  critical 
excellence  by  which  the  new  Europe  would  be  disadvantage- 
ously  tried.  It  was  soon  felt,  if  not  recognized  in  words,  that 
what  had  delighted  Europe  for  some  preceding  centuries  de- 
])ended  upon  sentiments  fondly  cherished,  and  opinions  firmly 
held,  but  foreign,  at  least  in  the  forms  they  presented,  to  the 
genuine  spirit  of  antiquity.  From  this  time  we  may  consider 
as  beginning  to  stand  opposed  to  each  other  two  schools  of  cri- 
ticism, latterly  called  the  classical  and  romantic ;  names  which 
should  not  be  understood  as  absolutely  exact,  but  perhapa 
"ather  more  apposite  in  the  period  to  which  these  pages  relate 
han  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

53.  War   is    a  very    common   subject  of  fiction,  and  the 
warrior's  character  is  that  which  poets  have    ever 
delighted  to  portray.      But  the   spirit  of  chivalry,   ciuvairy 
nourished  by  the  laws  of  feudal  tenure  and  limited    oupoetiy. 
monarchy,  by  the  rules  of  honor,  courtesy,  and  gallantry,  by 
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ceremonial  institutions  and  public  shows,  had  rather  artificially 
modified  the  generous  daring  which  always  forms  the  basis 
of  that  character.  It  must  be  owned,  that  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece  furnished  a  source  of  fiction  not  unlike  those  of  ro- 
mance ;  that  Perseus,  Theseus,  or  Herculee ,  answer  pretty 
well  to  knights-errant ;  and  that  many  stories  in  the  poets  are 
in  the  very  style  of  Amadis  or  Ariosto.  But  these  form  no 
great  part  of  what  we  call  classical  poetry ;  though  they  show 
that  the  word,  in  its  opposition  to  the  latter  style,  must  not  be 
undei'stood  to  comprise  every  thing  that  has  descended  from 
antiquity.  Nothing  could  less  re>:emble  the  peculiar  form  of 
chivalry  than  Greece  in  the  republican  times,  or  Rome  in  any 
times. 

54.  The  popular  taste  had  been  also  essentially  affected  by 
Effect  of  changes  in  social  intercourse,  rendering  it  more  stu- 
towards^  diourily  and  punctiliously  courteous,  and  especially  by 
women.  jj^g  homagc  duc  to  women  under  tlie  modern  laws  of 
gallantry.  Love,  with  the  ancient  poets,  is  often  tender,  some- 
times virtuous,  but  never  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  deference 
or  inferiority.  This  elevation  of  the  female  sex  through  the 
voluntary  submission  of  the  stronger,  though  a  remarkable 
fact  in  the  philosophical  history  of  Europe,  has  not,  perhaps, 
been  adequately  developed.  It  did  not  originate,  or  at  least 
very  partially,  in  the  Teutonic  manners,  from  which  it  has 
sometimes  been  derived.  The  love-songs  again,  and  romances 
of  Arabia,  where  others  have  sought  its  birthplace,  display,  no 
doubt,  a  good  deal  of  that  rapturous  adoration  which  distin- 
guishes the  language  of  later  poetry,  and  have  perhaps,  in 
some  measure,  been  the  models  of  the  Provencal  Troubadours  ; 
yet  this  seems  rather  consonant  to  the  hyperbolical  character 
of  Oriental  works  of  imagination,  than  to  a  state  of  manners 
where  the  usual  lot  of  women  is  seclusion,  if  not  slavery. 
The  late  editor  of  Warton  has  thought  it  sufficient  to  call 
"  that  reverence  and  adoration  of  the  female  sex,  which  has 
descended  to  our  own  times,  the  offspring  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation ; "  ^  but,  until  it  can  be  shown  that  Christianity 
estabhslies  any  such  principle,  we  must  look  a  little  farther 
down  for  its  origin. 

55.  Without  rejecting,  by  any  means,  the  influence  of  these 
itsprob-  collateral  and  preparatory  circumstances,  we  might 
•biB  origin,  ascribe  more  direct  efficacy  to  the  favor  shown  to- 

»  I'refacc,  p.  123. 
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wards  women  in  succession  to  lands,  through  inheritance  or 
dower,  by  the  later  Roman  law,  and  by  the  customs  of  the 
Northern  nations  ;  to  the  respect  which  the  clergy  paid  them 
(a  subject  which  might  bear  to  be  more  fully  expanded)  ;  but, 
above  all,  to  the  gay  idleness  of  the  nobility,  consuming  the 
intervals  of  peace  in  festive  enjoyments.  In  whatever  country 
the  charms  of  high-born  beauty  were  first  admitted  to  grace 
the  banquet  or  give  briUiancy  to  the  tournament;  in  what- 
ever country  the  austere  restraints  of  jealousy  were  most 
completely  laid  aside ;  in  whatever  country  the  coarser, 
though  often  more  virtuous,  simplicity  of  unpolished  ages  was 
exchanged  for  winning  and  delicate  artifices  ;  in  whatever 
country,  through  the  influence  of  climate  or  polish,  less  boist- 
erousness  and  intemperance  prevailed, -—it  is  there  that  we 
must  expect  to  find  the  commencement  of  so  great  a  i-e volu- 
tion in  society. 

56.  Gallantry,  in  this  sense  of  a  general  homage  to  the  fair, 
a  respectful   deference   to  woman,    independent   of    jt  ,3  not 
personal  attachment,  seems  to  have  first  become  a  ^^^'■^ "» 
perceptible    element  of  European    manners   in   the   toaie  po«- 
soutli  of  E'rance,   and  probably  not  later  than  the   '■'^-^'  ^^*', 

,      n    ^  .  !•  II-  •  appears  in 

end  of  the  tenth  century,  it  was  not  at  all  m  unison  the;^torie« 
with  the  rough  habits  of  the  Carlovingian  Franks  "*"  '^'"'"'* 
or  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  There  is  little,  or,  as  far  as  I  know, 
nothing  of  it  in  the  poem  of  Beowulf,  or  in  that  upon  Attila, 
or  in  the  oldest  Teutonic  fragments,  or  in  the  Nibclungen 
Lied :  ^  love  may  appear  as  a  natural  passion,  but  not  as  a 

1  It  would  be  absurd  to  assign  an  exact  eleventh  centuries  is  not  easily  recovered, 

date  for  that  which  in  its  nature  must  be  We  must  judge  from  probabilities  fouud- 

gndual.     I  have  a  suspicion  that  sexual  ed  on  single  pa.ssai;es,  and  on  the  general 

respect,  though  not  with  all  tiie  refine-  tone  of  civil   history.     The  kingdom  of 

ments  of  chivalry,  might  be  traced  eiirlier  Aries  was   more   tranquil   than   the   rest 

in  the  south  of  Europe   than   the  tenth  of  France. 

century  ;  but  it  would  require  a  long  in-  ^  "  Von  eigentUcher  Galanterie  ist  in 

vestigation  to  prove  this.  dem  Nibelungen  Lied  wenig  zu  finden,  von 

A  passage,  often  quoted,  of  Radulphus  ChristUchen  mysticism  us  fast  gar  nichts." 
Glaber,  on  the  affected  and  effeminate  Bouterwek,  ix.  147.  I  may  observe,  that 
manners,  as  he  thought  them,  of  the  the  positions  in  the  text,  a.s  to  the  absence 
Southern  nobility  who  came  in  the  train  of  gallantry  in  the  old  Teutonic  poetry, 
of  Constance,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  are  borne  out  by  every  other  authority  ; 
Toulouse,  on  her  marriage  with  Robert,  by  Weber,  Price,  Turner,  and  Eichhorn. 
King  of  France,  in  999,  indicates  that  the  The  la.st  writer  draws  rather  an  amusing 
roughness  of  the  Teutonic  character,  as  inference  as  to  the  want  of  politeness  to- 
well  perhaps  as  some  of  its  virtues,  had  wants  the  fair  sex,  from  the  frequency  of 
yielded  to  the  arts  and  amusements  of  abductions  in  Teutonic  and  Scandimv- 
peace.  It  became  a  sort  of  proverb  :  vian  story  wiiich  he  enumerates.  Allg. 
Fni«ci  ad  bella,  Provinciales  ad  victuaha.  Gesch.,  i.  37;  App.,  p.  37.  [We  might 
Eichhorn,  AUg.  Gesch.,  i.  Append.  73.  appeal  also  to  the  very  curious  old  Qer- 
The  social  history  of  the  tenth  and  ouui  poems  ou  llildebrand,  perhaps  of  Um 
vou  I.               10 
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conventional  idolatry.  It  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  fully 
developed  in  the  sentiments  as  well  as  the  usages  of  Northern 
France,  when  we  look  at  the  tales  of  the  court  of  Aithur, 
which  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  gave  to  the  world  ahout  1 1 28. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  foundation  of  this  famous 
romance,  whatever  of  legendaiy  tradition  he  may  have  bor- 
rowed from  Wales  or  Brittany,  the  position  that  he  was  mere- 
ly a  faithful  translator  appears  utterly  incredible.^  Besides 
the  numerous  allusions  to  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  to  the 
history  of  his  times,  which  Mr.  Turner  and  others  have  indi- 
cated, the  chivalrous  gallantry,  with  which  alone  we  are  now 
concerned,  is  not  characteristic  of  so  rude  a  people  as  the 
Welsh  or  Armoricans.  Geoffrey  is  almost  our  earliest  testi- 
mony to  these  manners ;  and  this  gives  the  chief  value  to  his 
fables.  The  crusades  were  probably  the  great  means  of  in- 
Bpiring  an  uniformity  of  conventional  courtesy  into  the 
European  aristocracy,  which  still  constitutes  the  common 
character  of  gentlemen;  but  it  may  have  been  gradually 
wearing  away  theu'  national  peculiarities  for  some  time  be 
fore. 

57.  The  condition  and  the  opinions  of  a  people  stamp  a 
Romances  character  on  its  literature ;  while  that  literature 
of  two^  ^  powerfully  re-acts  upon  and  moulds  afresh  the  nation- 
^^'^-  al  temper  from  which  it  has  taken  its  distinctive 
type.  Tliis  is  remarkably  applicable  to  the  romances  of  chi- 
valry. Some  have  even  believed,  that  chivalry  itself,  in  the 
fulness  of  proportion  ascribed  to  it  by  these  works,  had  never 
existence  beyond  their  pages ;  others,  with  more  probability, 
that  it  was  heightened  and  preserved  by  their  influence  ujjon 
a  state  of  society  which  had  given  them  birth.  A  conside- 
i*able  difference  is  perceived  between  the  metrical  romances, 
contemporaneous  with,  or  shortly  subsequent  to,  the  crusades, 
and  those  in  prose  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  former  are  more  fierce,  more  warlike,  more  full  of  abhor- 
rence of  infidels  ;  they  display  less  of  punctilious  courtesy,  less 
of  submissive  deference  to  woman,  less  of  absorbing  and 
passionate   love,   less   of  voluptuousness   and   luxury;    theu* 

eighth  century,  published  by  the  Grimms  land,  Iv.  256-269,  two  dissertations  on  th« 

at  Cassel  in  1812.       They  exhibit  chivalry  romantic  histories  of  Turpin  and  of  Oeof- 

witliout  its  gallantry.     Some  account  of  frey,   wherein   the   relation   between    the 

them  may  be  found  in  Roquefort,  p.  51  ;  two,  and  tlie  motives  with  which  each  waa 

or  in  Bouterwek.  — 1842.]  written,  seem  irre£i"agably  demou;$tr<ite<l. 
'  See  in  Mx.  Turner's  History  of  Kng- 
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superstition  has  more  of  interior  belief,  and  less  of  ornamental 
machinery,  than  those  to  which  Amadis  de  Gaul  and  other 
heroes  of  the  later  cycles  of  romance  furnished  a  model.  The 
one  reflect,  in  a  tolerably  faithful  mirror,  the  rough  customs 
of  the  feudal  aristocracy  in  their  original  freedom,  but  paitial- 
ly  modified  by  the  gallant  and  courteous  bearing  of  France  : 
the  others  represent  to  us,  with  more  of  licensed  deviation  from 
reality,  the  softened  features  of  society,  in  the  decline  of  the 
feudal  system  through  the  cessation  of  intestine  war,  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  luxury,  and  the  silent  gi-owth  of  female 
ascendency.  This  last  again  was,  no  doubt,  promoted  by  the 
tone  given  to  manners  through  romance :  the  language  of  re- 
spect became  that  of  gallantry  ;  the  sympathy  of  mankind  was 
directed  tOAvards  the  success  of  love ;  and  perhaps  it  Avas 
thought  that  the  sacrifices  which  this  laxity  of  moral  opinion 
cost  the  less  prudent  of  the  fair  were  but  the  price  of  the 
homage  that  the  whole  sex  obtained. 

58.  Nothing,  however,  more  showed  a  contrast  between  the 
old  and  the  new  trains  of  sentiments,  in  points  of  j.^j^t„f. 
taste,  than  the  difference  of  religion.  It  would  be  difference 
untrue  to  say  that  ancient  poetry  is  entirely  wanting  up^'^"" 
in  exalted  notions  of  the  Deity ;  but  they  are  rare  in  poetry. 
comparison  with  those  which  the  Christian  religion  has  in- 
spired into  very  inferior  minds,  and  which,  with  more  or  less 
purity,  pervaded  the  vernacular  poetry  of  Europe.  They 
were  obscured  in  both  periods  by  an  enormous  superstructure 
of  mythological  machinery,  but  so  different  in  names  and 
associations,  though  not  always  in  spirit,  or  even  in  circum- 
stances, that  those  who  delighted  in  the  fables  of  Ovid  usually 
scorned  the  Golden  Legend  of  James  de  Voragine,  whose 
pages  were  turned  over  with  equal  pleasure  by  a  credulous 
multitude,  little  able  to  understand  why  any  one  should  relish 
heathen  stories  which  he  did  not  believe.  The  modern  mytho- 
logy, if  we  may  include  in  it  the  saints  and  devils,  as  well  as 
the  fairy  and  goblin  armies,  which  had  been  retained  in  ser- 
vice since  the  days  of  paganism,  is  so  much  more  copious,  and 
so  much  more  easily  adapted  to  our  ordinary  associations,  than 
the  ancient,  that  this  has  given  an  advantage  to  the  romantic 
school  in  their  contention,  which  they  have  well  known  how 
to  employ  and  to  abuse. 

59.  Upon  these  three  columns  —  chivalry,  gallantry,  and 
religion  —  repose  the  fictions  of  the  middle  ages,  especially 
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those  usually  designated  as  romances.  These,  such  as  we 
General  "ow  know  them,  and  such  as  display  the  character- 
tone  of  istics  above  mentioned,  were  originally  metrical,  and 
chiefly  written  by  natives  of  the  north  of  France. 
The  English  and  Germans  translated  or  imitated  them.  A 
new  era  of  romance  began  with  the  Amadis  de  Gaul,  derived, 
as  some  have  thought,  but  upon  insufficient  evidence,  from  a 
French  metrical  original,  but  certainly  written  in  Portugal, 
though  m  the  Castilian  language,  by  Vasco  de  Lobeyra, 
whose  death  is  generally  fixed  in  1325.'  This  romance  is  in 
prose ;  and,  though  a  long  interval  seems  to  have  elapsed 
before  those  founded  on  the  story  of  Amadis  began  to  multi- 
ply, many  were  written  in  French  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourteenth  and  the  fifteenth  centuries,  derived  from  other 
legends  of  chivalry,  which  became  the  popular  reading,  and 
superseded  the  old  metrical  romances,  already  somewhat  obso- 
lete in  their  forms  of  language.^ 

60.  As  the  taste  of  a  chivalrous  aristocracy  was  naturally 
Popular  delighted  with  romances,  that  not  only  led  the 
moral  imagination  through  a  series  of  adventures,  but  pre- 

sented a  mirror  of  sentiments  to  which  they  them- 
selves pretended  ;  so  that  of  mankind  in  general  found  its  grati- 
fication, sometimes  in  tales  of  home  growth,  or  transplanted 
from  the  East,  whether  serious  or  amusing^  such  as  the  Gesta 
Romanorum,  the  Dolopathos,  the  Decameron  (certainly  the 
most  celebrated  and  best  written  of  these  inventions),  the 
Pecorone  ;  sometimes  in  historical  ballads  or  in  moral  fables, 
a  favorite  style  of  composition,  especially  with  the  Teutonic 
nations ;  sometimes  again  in  legends  of  saints  and  the  popular 
demonology  of  the  age.  The  experience  and  sagacity,  the 
moral  sentiments,  the  invention  and  fancy,  of  many  obscure 
centuries,  may  be  discerned  more  fully  and  favorably  in  these 
various  fictions  than  in  their  elaborate  treatises.  No  one  of 
the  European  nations  stands  so  high  in  this  respect  as  the 
German :  their  ancient  tales  have  a  raciness  and  truth  which 
has  been  only  imitated  by  others.     Among  the  most  renowned 

1  Bouterwek,  History  of  Spanish  Litera-  mances  In  prose  are  said  in  Hist.  Litt.  de  la 
ture,  p.  48.  France,  .xvi.  170,  177,  to  be  older  than  the 

2  The  oldest  prose  romance,  which  also  closeof  the  thirtw'nth  century.  Those  re- 
is  partly  metrical,  appears  to  be  Tristan  Liting  to  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table  are 
or'  Leonois,  one  of  the  cycle  of  the  IU>und  esteemed  of  an  earUer  date  than  such  as 
Table,  written  or  translated  by  Lucas  de  have  Charlemagne  for  their  hero.  Most 
Gast  about  1170.  lloquefort,  Etat  de  la  of  these  romance.s  in  prose  are  taken  from 
Poesie  Franfaise,   p.   147.      [Several    ro-  metrical  romanced.  — 1842.] 
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of  these  we  must  place  the  stoiy  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  the 
origin  of  which,  long  sought  by  literary  ciitics,  recedes,  as  they 
prolong  the  inquiry,  into  greater  depths  of  antiquity.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  written,  or  at  least  first  published,  in  German 
rhyme  by  Henry  of  Alkmaar,  in  1498 ;  but  earlier  editions, 
in  the  Flemish  language,  have  since  been  discovered.^  It  has 
been  found  written  in  French  verse  by  Jaquemars  Gielee,  of 
Lille,  near  the  end,  and  in  French  prose  by  Peter  of  St. 
Cloud,  near  the  beginning,  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Finally 
the  principal  characters  are  mentioned  in  a  Provencal  song  by 
liichard  Coeur  de  Lion.^  But  though  we  thus  bring  the  story 
to  France,  where  it  became  so  popular  as  to  change  the  very 
name  of  the  principal  animal,  which  was  always  called  goupil 
{vulpes)  till  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  assumed,  from  the 
hero  of  the  tale,  the  name  of  Renard,'^  there  seems  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  is  of  German  origin  ;  and,  according  to 
a  conjecture  once  thought  probable,  a  certain  Reinard  of  Lor- 
raine, famous  for  his  vulpine  qualities  in  the  ninth  century, 
suggested  the  name  to  some  unknown  fabulist  of  the  empire. 
But  Raynouard,  and,  I  believe,  Grunm,  have  satisfactorily 
refuted  this  hypothesis.* 

61.  TJiese  moral  fictions,  as  well  as  more  serious  produc- 
tions, in  what  may  be  called  the  ethical  literature  of 
the  middle  ages,  towards  which  Germany  contribut-  ofpoiuk-s 
ed  a  large  share,  speak  freely  of  the  vices  of  the  fF°'"^ 
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great.  But  they  deal  with  them  as  men  responsible 
to  God,  and  subject  to  natural  law,  rather  than  as  members 
of  a  community.  Of  political  opinions,  properly  so  called, 
which  have  in  later  times  so  powerfully  swayed  the  conduct 
of  mankind,  we  find  very  little  to  say  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  so  far  as  they  were  not  merely  founded  on  temporary  cir- 

1  [I  have  been  reminded  that  Caxton's  escape  of  being  called  only  bruins,  from 

"Hiatorye  of  Hevnard    the    Foxe,"  was  their  representiitive  in  the  fable, 
publiahed  in  U8i.— 1847.]  «  [.Journal     des     Savans,    July,    1S31. 

'  Kecueil  des  auciens  I'oetes,  i.  21.     M.  Kaynouard,  in  revie%ving  a  Latin   poem, 

Raynouard    observes    that    the    Trouba-  Keinardus  Vulpis,  published  at  Stutg;ird 

dours,  and,  first  of  all,  Richard  Coeur  de  in  1832,  and  referred  by  its  editor  to  the 

Lion,  have  quoted  the  story   of  Rcnard,  ninth  century,  .allows  that  the  allegorical 

Bometimes  with  allusious  not  referable  to  meaning  ascribed  to  tlie  story  is  not  in  the. 

the  present  romance.    Journal  des  Sav.,  slighte.st  degree  confirmed  by  real  facts,  or 

1826,  p.  3iO.     A  great  deal  has  been  \n\t-  the  chanicters  of  the  parties  supposed  to 

ten  about  this  story  ;   but  I  shall  only  be  designed.     The  poem  he  places  in  the 

quote   Bouterwek,  ix.  347  ;   Ilein-sius,  iv.  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  rather  thiin 

104  ;  and  the  Biographie  Universelle,  arts,  tlie   ninth  ;    and  there  can  bi;   no  doubt 

"  Giele«^,"  "  Alkmaar."  whatever  that  he  is  right,  with  any  on* 

*  Something  like  this  nearly  happened  who  is  conversant  with  the  Ijilin  versifica 

in  England:   bears    have  had  a  narrow  tiou  of  the  two  periods. — 18-12.1 
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cumstancea,  or,  at  most,  on  the  prejudices  connected  with  posi- 
tive institutions  in  each  country,  the  predominant  associations 
that  hifluenced  the  judgment  were  derived  from  respect  for 
birth,  of  which  opulence  was  as  yet  rather  the  sign  than  the 
substitute.  This  had  long  been,  and  long  continued  to  be,  the 
characteristic  prejudice  of  European  society.  It  was  hai'dly 
ever  higher  than  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  heraldry,  the 
language  that  speaks  to  the  eye  of  pride  and  the  science  of 
those  who  despise  every  other,  was  cultivated  with  all  its  in- 
genious pedantry ;  and  every  improvement  in  useful  art,  every 
creation  in  inventive  architecture,  was  made  subservient  to  the 
grandeur  of  an  elevated  class  in  society.  The  burghers,  in 
those  parts  of  Europe  which  had  become  rich  by  commerce, 
emulated  in  their  public  distinctions,  as  they  did  ultimately  in 
their  private  families,  the  ensigns  of  patrician  nobility.  This 
prevailing  spirit  of  aristocracy  was  still  but  partially  modified 
by  the  spirit  of  popular  freedom  on  one  hand,  or  of  respectful 
loyalty  on  the  other. 

62.  It  is  far  more  important  to  observe  the  disposition  of 
Religious  the  public  mind  in  respect  of  rehgion,  which  not  only 
opinions,  claims  to  itself  one  great  branch  of  literature,  but 
exerts  a  powerful  influence  over  almost  every  oth^.  The 
greater  part  of  literature  in  the  middle  ages,  at  least  from  the 
twelfth  century,  may  be  considered  as  artillery  levelled 
Attacks  on  against  the  clergy :  I  do  not  say  against  the  church, 
thechurch.  ^ijid^  might  imply  a  doctrinal  opposition  by  no 
means  universal.  But  if  there  is  one  theme  upon  which  the 
most  serious  as  well  as  the  lightest,  the  most  orthodox  as  the 
most  heretical,  writers  are  united,  it  is  ecclesiastical  corruption. 
Divided  among  themselves,  the  secular  clergy  detested  the 
regular ;  the  regular  monks  satirized  the  mendicant  friars  ;  who 
in  their  turn,  after  exposing  both  to  the  ill-will  of  the  people, 
incurred  a  double  portion  of  it  themselves.  In  this  most  im- 
portant respect,  therefore,  the  influence  of  mediaeval  literature 
was  powerful  towards  change ;  but  it  rather  loosened  the 
associations  of  ancient  prejudice,  and  prepared  mankind  for 
revolutions  of  speculative  opinion,  than  brought  them  forward. 

63.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  three  distinct  currents  of 
Three  lines  Tcligious  Opinion  are  discernible  on  this  side  of  the 
ofreiifrious  Alps  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  1.  The 
fifteenth  high  prctcusions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  a  sort  of 
century,      nioral  as  well  as  theological  infallibihty,  and  to  a 
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paramount  authority  even  in  temporal  affairs,  when  she  should 
think  fit  to  interfere  with  them,  were  maintained  by  a  gi'eat 
body  in  the  monastic  and  mendicant  orders ;  and  had  still,  pro- 
bably, a  considerable  influence  over  the  people  in  most  parts 
of  Europe.  2.  The  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  and  the 
contentions  of  the  Gallican  and  German  cliurches  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  holy  see,  had  raised  up  a  sti'ong  ad- 
verse party,  supported  occasionally  by  the  government,  and 
more  uniformly  by  the  temporal  lawyers  and  other  educated 
laymen.  It  derived,  however,  its  greatest  force  from  a  number 
of  sincere  and  earnest  persons,  who  set  themselves  against  the 
gross  vices  of  the  time,  ajid  the  abuses  grown  up  in  the  church 
through  self-interest  or  connivance.  They  ^vere  disgusted 
also  at  the  scholastic  systems,  which  had  turned  religion  into  a 
matter  of  subtle  dispute,  while  they  labored  to  found  it  on 
devotional  feeling  and  contemplative  love.  Tiie  mystical  theo- 
logy, which,  from  seeking  the  illuminating  influence  and  pier- 
cing love  of  the  Deity,  often  proceeded  onward  to  visions  of 
complete  absorption  in  his  essence,  till  that  itself  was  lost,  aa 
in  the  East,  from  which  this  system  sprang,  in  an  annihilating 
pantheism,  had  never  wanted,  and  can  never  want,  its  disci- 
ples. Some,  of  whom  Bonaventura  is  the  most  conspicuous, 
opposed  its  enthusiastic  emotions  to  the  icy  subtilties  of  the 
schoolmen.  Some  appealed  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  their 
own  language.  Such  was  Tauler,  whose  sermons  were  long 
popular,  and  have  often  been  printed ;  and  another  was  the 
unknown  author  of  the  German  Theology,  a  favorite  work 
with  Luther,  and  known  by  the  Latin  version  of  Sebastian 
Castalio.  Such,  too,  were  Gerson  and  Clemangis ;  and  such 
were  the  numerous  brethren  who  issued  from  the  College  of 
Deventer.'  One,  doubtless  of  this  class,  whenever  he  may  have 
lived,  was  author  of  the  celebrated  treatise  De  Imi- 
tatione  Christi  (a  title  which  has  been  transferred  oe  imi- 
from  the  first  chanter  to  the  entire  work),  commonly   ^;^"?"® 
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ascribed  to  1  homas  von  Kempen,  or  a  Kempis,  one  or 
the  Deventer  Society,  but  the  origin  of  which  has  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  the  subject  of  strenuous  controversy.     Be- 
sides Thomas  a  Kempis,  two  candidates  have  been  supported 
by  their  respective  partisans :  John  Gerson,  the  famous  Chan- 

*  Eichhom,  vi.  1-136,  has  amply  and  leaminR ;  yet  both  will  be  useful  to  th« 

well  treated  the  theological  literature  of  English    reader.       Eichhom     seems   well 

the  fifteenth  century.     Mosheim  is    less  acquainted  with  the  mystical  diTines,  io 

■atiafactory.  and  MlUicr  wants  ext«nt   of  p.  97  et  post. 
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cellor  of  the  University  of  Paris ;  and  Jolin  Gersen,  whoso 
name  appears  in  one  manuscript,  and  whom  some  contend  to 
have  been  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Vercelli  in  the  thirteenth 
century;  while  othei's  hold  him  an  unaginary  being,  except  as 
a  misnomer  of  Gerson.  Several  t'rench  writers  plead  for  their 
illustrious  countryman,  and  especially  M.  Gence,  one  of  the 
last  who  has  revived  the  controversy ;  while  the  German  and 
Flemish  writers,  to  whom  the  Sorbonne  acceded,  have  always 
contended  for  Thomas  a  Kempis ;  and  Gersen  has  had  the  re- 
spectable support  of  Bellarmin,  Mabillon,  and  most  of  the  Bene- 
dictme  order. '^     The  book  itself  is  said  to  have  gone  throujrh 


*  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  the  external 
evidence  upon  this  keenly  debated  (luestiou 
with  sufficient  precision.  In  a  few  words, 
it  may,  I  believe,  be  said,  that  in  favor  of 
Thomas  i  Kempis  has  been  alleged  the  tes- 
timony of  many  early  eilitious  bearing  liis 
name,  incluiUng  one  about  1471,  which 
appe;irs  to  be  the  first ;  as  well  as  a  general 
tradition  from  his  own  time,  extendiug 
over  most  of  Europe,  which  has  led  a  grejit 
majority,  including  the  Sorbonne  itself,  to 
determine  the  cause  in  hi-;  favor.  It  is  also 
said  that  a  manuscript  of  the  treatise  De 
Imitatione  Viears  these  words  at  the  con- 
clusion, "  Finitus  et  completus  per  manum 
ThomaB  de  Kempis,  1441 ;  "  and  that  in 
tllis  manuscript  are  so  many  erasures  and 
alterations,  as  give  it  the  appearance  of  his 
original  autograph.  Ag;uust  Thoniius  4 
Kempis  it  is  urged  that  he  was  a  professed 
calligrapher  or  copyist  for  the  College  of  De- 
Tenter  ;  that  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Agnes,  a 
contemporary  work,  says  of  him,  "  Scrip- 
Bit  I?ibli:un  nostram  totaliter,  et  multos 
alios  hbros  pro  domo  et  pro  pretio ;  "  that 
the  entry  above  mentioned  is  more  like 
that  of  a  trauscril)er  than  of  an  autlior ; 
that  the  same  chronicle  malies  no  mention 
of  his  having  written  the  treatise  De  Imi- 
tatione, nor  docs  it  appear  in  an  early 
list  of  works  ascribed  to  hun.  For  Gerson 
are  brought  forward  a  great  number  of 
early  editions  in  France,  and  still  more  in 
Italy,  among  which  is  the  first  that  bears 
a  date  (Venice,  148.5),  both  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  :  and  some  other 
probabilities  are  alleged.  But  this  treatise 
Is  not  mentioned  in  a  list  of  his  writings 
given  by  himself.  As  to  Gersen,  his  claim 
seeni^;  to  rest  on  a  manascript  of  gi-eat 
antiquity,  which  a-scribes  it  to  him ;  and 
indirectly  on  all  those  manuscripts  which 
are  .-isserted  to  be  older  than  the  time 
of  (Jerson  and  Thomas  i  Kempis.  Hut, 
a.s  I  have  before  observed,  I  do  not  profess 
to  give  a  full  view  of  the  external  evidence, 
Df  wliicU  I  possess  but  a  superficial  know- 


From  the  book  itself,  two  remarks,  which 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  novel,  have  sug- 
gested themselves  to  me.  1.  The  Galli- 
cisms or  ItaUcisms  are  very  numerous,  and 
strike  the  reader  at  once ;  such  as  "  Scien- 
tia  sine  timore  Dei  quid  importat?" — • 
"  Itesiste  in  principio  iuclinationi  tuse  "  — 
"  Vigilia  serotina"  —  "  Homo  passiona- 
tus  "  —  "  A'ivere  cum  nobis  contrarianti- 
bus  "  —  "  Timoratior  in  cunetis  actibus  " 
—  "  Suflerentia  cruets."  It  seems  strange 
that  these  barb.arous  adapt;itions  of  Frencli 
or  Itilian  should  have  occurred  to  any 
one  whose  native  language  was  Dutch ; 
unless  it  can  be  shown,  that  through  St. 
Bernard,  or  any  other  ascetic  writer,  they 
had  become  nafur.ilizel  in  religious  style. 
2.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  resist  the  conviction,  that  the 
author  was  an  inhabitant  of  a  monastery  ; 
which  w:ii5  not  the  case  with  Gerson,  ori- 
^ually  a  secular  priest  at  Paris,  and  em- 
ployed for  mimy  years  in  active  hfe  as 
chancellor  of  the  university  and  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  GalUcan  Church.  The  whol<> 
spirit  breathed  by  the  treatise  De  Imita- 
tione Christi  is  that  of  a  solitary  ascetic  : 
"  Vellem  me  pluries  fcicuisse  et  inter  ho- 
mines non  fuisse.  —  Se<l  quare  tam  libenter 
IfMjuimur,  et  invicem  fabulamur,  cum  raro 
■sine  lacsione  con-scientiae  ad  silentium  redi- 
mus.  —  Cella  continuata  dulcescit,  et  male 
custodita  taedium  geaerat.  Si  in  principio 
conversionis  tuae  bene  eam  incolueris  et 
custodieris,  erit  tibi  posthac  dilecta,  arnica, 
et  gratissimum  solatium." 

As  the  former  consideration  seems  to 
exclude  Thomas  i  Kemjiis,  so  the  latter  is 
unfavorable  to  the  claims  of  Gerson.  It 
has  been  observed,  however,  that,  in  one 
passage  (1.  i.  c.  24),  there  is  an  app.arent 
allusion  to  Dante,  which,  if  intended,  must 
put  an  end  to  Gersen,  Abbot  of  VercoUi, 
whom  his  supporters  place  in  the  first  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  the  allu- 
sion is  not  indisputable.  Various  articles 
in  the  Biographic  Universelle,  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Gence,  maintain   liis  favorite 
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eighteen  hundred  editions,  and  lias  probably  been  more  read  than 
any  one  work  after  the  Scripture.  3.  A  third  religious  party  con- 
sisted of  the  avowed  or  concealed  heretics,  some  disciples  of 
the  older  sectaries,  some  of  WiclilFe  or  Huss,  resembling  the 
school  of  Gerson  and  Gerard  Groot  in  their  earnest  piety,  but 
drawing  a  more  decided  line  of  separation  between  themselves 
and  the  ruling  power,  and  ripe  for  a  more  complete  retbi'ma- 
tion  than  the  others  were  inclined  to  desire.  It  is  not  possible, 
however,  for  us  to  pronounce  on  all  the  shades  of  opinion  that 
might  be  secretly  cherished  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

64.  Those  of  the  second  class  were  perhaps  comparatively 
rare  at  this  time  in  Italy,  and  those  of  the  third  much  scepticism, 
more  so.  But  the  extreme  superstition  of  the  popular  ^f  ^^^^- 
creed,  the  conversation  of  Jews  and  INIahometans,  the  tianity. 
unbounded  admiration  of  pagan  genius  and  virtue,  the  natural 
tendency  of  many  minds  to  doubt  and  to  perceive  difficulties, 
which  the  schoolmen  were  apt  to  find  everywhere,  and  no- 
where to  solve,  joined  to  the  irreligious  spirit  of  the  Aristote- 
lian philosophy,  especially  as  modified  by  Averroes,  could  not 
but  engender  a  secret  tendency  towards  infidelity,  the  course 
of  which  may  be  traced  with  ease  in  the  writings  of  those  ages. 
Thus  the  tale  of  the  three  rings  in  Boccace,  whether  original 
or  not,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  sports  of  a  sceptical  philo  ■ 
eophy.  But  a  proof,  not  less  decisive,  that  the  blind  faith  we 
ascribe  to  the  middle  ages  was  by  no  means  universal,  results 
from  the  numerous  vindications  of  Christianity  written  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Eichhom,  after  referring  to  several  passages 
in  the  works  of  Petrarch,  mentions  defences  of  religion  by 
Marsilius  Ficinus,  Alfonso  de  Spina  (a  converted  Jew),  Savo- 
narola, ^neas  Sylvius,  Picus  of  Mirandola.  He  gives  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  first,  which,  in  its  course  of  argument,  differs  little 
from  modem  apologies  of  the  same  class.^ 

hypothesis;  and  M. Daunou,in  the  Jour-  heart-piercing  truth  in  many  of  its  de- 
nal  des  Savaus  for  1826,  and  again  in  the  tached  sentences,  but  places  its  rule  of 
■volume  for  1827,  espouses  the  same  cause,  life  in  absolute  seclusion  from  the  world, 
and  even  says,  "  Nous  ne  nous  arreterons  and  seldom  refers  to  the  exercise  of  any 
point  i  ce  qui  reg-arde  Thomas  i  Kempis,  social  or  even  domestic  duty.  It  has  na- 
i  qui  cet  ouvrage  n'est  plus  guere  attribue  turally  been  less  a  favorite  in  Protestant 
aujourd'hui,"  p.  631.  But  aujonrd'kui  countries,  both  from  its  mona.>itic  charac- 
must  be  interpreted  rather  literally,  if  this  ter,  and  because  those  who  incline  towards 
be  correct.  This  is  in  the  review  of  a  de-  Calvinism  do  not  find  in  it  the  phi-aseology 
fence  of  the  pretensions  of  Gersen  by  M.  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  The  trans- 
Gregory,  who  adduces  some  strong  reasons  lations  are  very  numerous ;  but  there  seems 
to  prove  that  the  work  is  older  than  the  to  be  an  inimitable  expression  in  its  conciaa 
fourteenth  century  and  energetic  though  barbarous  Latiu. 
This  book  contains  great  beauty  and  *  Vol.  vi.  p.  24. 
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65.  Tliese  writings,  though  by  men  so  considerable  as  most 
Rnimond  of  those  he  has  named,  are  very  obscure  at  present ; 
deSebonde.  |jy(.  jj^g  treatise  of  Raimond  de  Sebonde  is  somewhat 
better  known,  in  consequence  of  the  chapter  in  Montaigne 
entitled  an  Apology  for  him.  Montaigne  had  previously  trans- 
lated into  French  the  Theologia  Naturalis  of  this  Sebonde, 
professor  of  medicine  at  Barcelona  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  This  has  been  called  by  some  the  first  regu- 
lar system  of  natural  theology ;  but  even  if  nothing  of  that  kind 
could  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case,  such  an  appellation,  notwithstanding  the 
title,  seems  hai'dly  due  to  Sebonde's  book,  which  is  intended, 
not  so  much  to  erect  a  fabric  of  religion  independent  of  reve- 
lation, as  to  demonstrate  the  latter  by  proofs  derived  fi'om  tho 
order  of  nature. 

G6.  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  first  dissertation  prefixed  to  the 
gjg  ^g^g  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  observes,  that  "  the  prin- 
inisunder-  cipal  aim  of  Scboudc's  book,  according  to  Montaigne, 
is  to  show  that  Christians  are  in  the  wrong  to  make 
human  reasoning  the  basis  of  their  belief,  since  the  object  of  it 
is  only  conceived  by  faith  and  by  a  special  inspiration  of  the 
divine  grace."  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  that  the  excellent 
author  was  misled  in  this  passage  by  confiding  in  a  translation 
of  Montaigne,  which  he  took  in  a  wrong  sense.  Far  from  such 
being  the  aim  of  Sebonde,  his  book  is  wholly  devoted  to  the 
rational  proofs  of  religion ;  and  what  Stewart  has  taken  for  a 
proposition  of  Sebonde  himself,  is  merely  an  objection,  which, 
according  to  Montaigne,  some  were  apt  to  make  against  his 
mode  of  reasoning.  The  passage  is  so  very  clear,  that  eveiy 
one  who  looks  at  Montaigne  (1.  ii.  c  12)  must  instantaneously 
perceive  the  oversight  which  the  translator,  or  rather  Stewart, 
has  made ;  or  he  may  satisfy  himself  by  the  article  on  Sebonde 
in  Bayle.^ 

67.  The  object  of  Sebonde's  book,  according  to  himself,  ia 
nis  real  to  develop  those  truths  as  to  God  and  man  which  are 
object.  latent  in  nature,  and  through  which  the  latter  may 
learn  every  thing  necessary,  and  especially  may  understand 
Scripture,  and  have  an  infallible  certainty  of  its  truth.  Tliis 
science  is-  incorporate  m  all  the  books  of  the  doctors  of  the 

■  [The  tninslation  used,  by  Stewart  may  original.  It  must  Ise  said,  that,  if  he  had 
not  have  been  that  by  Cotton,  but  one  been  more  attentive,  the  translation  could 
Dub.ished  in  1776,  which  professes  to  be    not  have  misled  Mm  — 1S12.1 
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cliurcli,  as  llie  al|)hal)et.  is  in  their  words.  It  is  the  first  sci- 
ence, the  basis  of  all  others,  and  requiring  no  other  to  be 
previously  known.  The  scarcity  of  the  book  will  justify  an 
extract,  which,  though  in  very  uncouth  Latin,  will  serve  to 
give  a  notion  of  what  Sebonde  really  aimed  at;  but  he  labors 
with  a  confused  expression,  arising  partly  from  the  vastness  of 
his  subject.' 

G8.  Sebonde  seems  to  have  had  floating  in  his  mind,  as  this 
extract  will  suggest,  some  of  those  theories  as  to  the  j^^^^j.^  „f 
correspondence  of  the  moral  and  material  world  lua  argu- 
which  were  afterwards  proj)Ounded  in  their  cloudy  °'*'"'''- 
magnificence  by  the  Theosophists  of  the  next  two  centuries. 
He  undertakes  to  ])rove  the  Trinity  from  the  analogy  of  na- 
ture. His  argument  is  ingenious  enough,  if  not  quite  of 
orthodox  tendency ;  being  drawn  from  the  scale  of  existence, 
which  must  lead  us  to  a  being  immediately  derived  from  the 
First  Cause.    He  proceeds  to  derive  other  doctrines  of  Christi- 


'  "  Duo  sunt  libri  nobis  data  a  Deo :  Bci- 
licet  liber  uuiversitatis  creaturarum,  sive 
liber  uaturic,  et  alius  est  liber  sacne  wrip- 
turae.  I'riuius  liber  fuit  datus  houiiui  a 
principio,  dum  uuiversitas  rerum  fuit  con- 
tlita,  quouiam  qua;libet  creatura  non  est 
nisi  qutedam  litera  digito  Dei  scripta,  et  ex 
pluribus  creaturis  sicut  ex  plurihus  Uteris 
compouitur  liber.  Ita  couiponitur  liber 
creaturarum,  in  quo  libro  etiani  continetur 
homo  ;  et  est  principalior  litei-a  ipsius  libri. 
Et  sicut  literae  et  dictionis  facta;  ex  Uteris 
important  et  includunt  scientiam  et  di- 
versas  significatioues  et  mirabiles  senten- 
tias:  ita  conformiter  ipsje  creiiturre  siinul 
conjuncta  et  ad  invicem  comparata;  im- 
portant et  significant  diversas  significatio- 
nes  et  senteutia.s,  et  continent  scientiam 
homini  necessariam.  Secundus  autein  li- 
ber scripturse  datus  est  homini  secundo, 
et  hoc  in  defectu  primi  Ubri ;  eo  quia  homo 
nesciebat  in  primo  legere,  qui  erat  crecus  ; 
Bed  tamen  primus  liber  creaturarum  est 
omnibus  communis,  quia  solum  clerici 
legere  sciunt  in  eo  [i.e.  secundo]. 

"  Item  primus  Uber,  sciUcet  nature,  non 
potest  falsificari,  nee  deleri,  neque  false 
interpretari ;  ideo  hseretici  non  possunt 
eum  false  intelligere,  nee  aliquis  potest  in 
eo  fieri  haereticus.  Sed  secundus  potest 
alsificari  et  false  interpretari  et  male 
ntelligi.  Attamen  uterque  liber  est  ab 
eodem,  quia  idem  Dominus  et  creaturas 
condidit,  et  sacram  Scripturam  revelavit. 
Et  ideo  conveniunt  ad  invicem,  et  non 
contradieit  unus  alteri,  sed  tamen  primus 
est  nobis  connaturaUs,  secundus  super- 
naturalis.  Prasttrea  cum  homo  sit  natu- 
raliter  rationaUs,  et   susceptibilLs   dLsci- 


plinae  et  doctrinse ;  et  cum  naturaliter  a 
Bua  creatione  uullam  habeat  actu  doc- 
triuam  ne((ue  scienti;un,  sit  tameu  aptua 
ad  suscipieudum  eam ;  et  cum  doctrina 
et  scientia  .sine  Ubro,  in  quo  scripta  sit, 
non  possit  haberi,  couvenientissinium  fuit, 
ne  frustra  homo  esset  capax  doctrina; et  sci- 
entiiie,  quod  divina  .scieutia,  liomiiu  librum 
creaverit,  in  (juo  per  se  et  sine  magistro 
possit  studere  doctrinam  necessariam ; 
propterea  hoc  totum  istum  mundum  visi- 
bilem  sibi  creavit,  et  dedi  t  tanquam  librum 
proprium  et  naturalem  et  iufallibilem,  Dei 
digito  scriptum,  ubi  siugubi;  cre«itur;e 
quasi  litera!  sunt,  non  humano  arbitrio 
sed  divino  juvante  judicio  al  demonstran- 
dum homini  sapienti.am  et  doctrinam  sibi 
necessiiriam  ad  salutem.  Quam  quidera 
sapientiam  nuUus  potest  ridere,  ucque 
legere  per  se  in  dicto  libro  semper  aperto, 
nisi  fuerit  a  Deo  illuminatus  et  a  peccato 
originali  mundatus.  Et  ideo  nuUus  anti- 
quorum  philosophorum  paganorum  potest 
legere  hamr  .scientiam,  quia  erant  exca'cati 
qu.autum  ad  pmpriam  saluteiu,  quam  vis  in 
dicto  libro  legerunt  ali<|uam  scientiiuu.  et 
omnem  quam  habuerunt  ab  eodem  con- 
traxerunt ;  sed  venim  sapientiam  quae 
ducit  ad  vitam  aeternam,  qiianivis  fuerat 
in  eo  scripta,  legere  non  potuerunt. 

"  Ista  autem  scientia  non  est  aliud,  ni.si 
cogitare  et  videre  sapientiam  scriptam  in 
creaturis,  et  extrahere  ipsam  ab  illis,  et 
ponere  in  anima,  et  videre  significationem 
cre;iturarum.  Et  sic  comparando  ad  aUam 
et  conjungere  sicut  dictionem  dictioni,  et 
ex  tali  conjunctione  resultat  sententia 
et  sigiiificatio  vera,  dum  tameu  sciat  bonia 
intelligeru  et  co^uoscere." 
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anity  from  principles  of  natural  reason ;  and  after  this,  which 
occupies  about  half  a  volume  of  779  closely  printed  pages,  he 
comes  to  direct  proofs  of  revelation :  first,  because  God,  who 
does  all  for  his  own  honor,  would  not  suffer  an  impostor  to 
persuade  the  world  that  he  was  equal  to  God,  which  Mahomet 
never  pretended  ;  and  afterwards  by  other  arguments  more  or 
less  valid  or  ingenious. 

69.  We  shall  now  adopt  a  closer  and  more  chronological 
arrangement  than  before;  ranging  under  each  decennial  period 
the  circumstances  of  most  importance  in  tlie  general  history 
of  literature,  as  well  as  the  principal  books  published  within 
it.  Tliis  course  we  shall  pursue  till  the  channels  of  learning 
become  so  various,  and  so  extensively  diffused  through  several 
kingdoms,  that  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  deviate  in  some 
measure  from  so  strictly  chronological  a  foi-ra,  in  order  to  con- 
solidate better  the  history  of  different  sciences,  and  diminish 
in  some  measure  what  can  never  wholly  be  removed  from  a 
work  of  this  natiu-e,  —  the  confusion  of  perpetual  clange  of 
sul)ject. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

ON  TIIK  LITERATURE  OF  EUROPE  FROM  1440  TO  THE    CLOSE  OF  THH 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 


Sect.  I.     1440-1450. 

Classical  Literature  in  Italy  —  Nicolas  V.  —  Laurentius  Valla. 

1.  The  reader  is  not  to  consider  the  year  1440  as  a  marked 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  Uterature.     It  has  sometimes   TUe  yrair 
been  treated  as  such  by  tliose  who  have  referred  the   JjJ^'^p""^ 
inventing  of  printing  to  this  particular  era.     But  it   an  epoch. 
is  here  chosen  as  an  arbitrary  line,  nearly  coincident  with  the 
complete  development  of  an  ardent  thirst  for  classical,  and 
especially  Grecian,  literature  in  Italy,  as  the  year  1400  was 
with  its  first  manifestation. 

2.  No  very  conspicuous  events  belong  to  this  decennial 
period.  The  spirit  of  improvement,  already  so  pow-  „  . 
erfi*lly  excited  in  Italy,  continued  to  produce  the  progress  oi 
same  effects  in  rescuing  ancient  manuscripts  from  ''*''"'""S- 
the  chances  of  destruction,  accumulating  them  in  libraries, 
making  translations  from  the  Greek,  and,  by  intense  labor 
in  the  perusal  of  the  best  authors,  rendering  both  their  sub- 
stance and  their  language  familiar  to  the  Italian  scholar.  The 
patronage  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  Alfonso  King  of  Naples,  and 
Nicolas  of  Este,  has  already  been  mentioned.  Lionel,  suc- 
cessor of  the  last  prince,  was  by  no  means  inferior  to  him  in 
love  of  letters.  But  they  had  no  patron  so  ii  iportaut  as  Nicolas 
V.  (Thomas  of  Sarzana),  who  becaine  pope  in  1447; 

nor  has  any  later  occupant  of  his  chair,  without  '^ 
excepting  Leo  X.,  deserved  equal  praise  as  an  encourager  of 
learning.  Nicolas  founded  the  Vatican  Library,  and  left  it,  at 
his  death  in  1455,  iriched  with  5,000  volumes,  — a  treasure 
far  exceeding  that  or  any  other  collection  in  Europe.  Evei*y 
«chohu'  who  needed  mahzteuance  (which  wjis,  of  coui'se,  th« 
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common  case)  found  it  at  the  court  of  Rome;  innumerable 
benefices  all  over  Christendom,  which  had  fallen  into  the  grasp 
of  the  holy  see,  and  frequently  requu-ed  of  their  incumbents, 
as  is  well  known,  neither  residence  nor  even  the  priestly 
chai'acter,  affording  the  means  of  generosity,  which  have  sel- 
dom been  so  laudably  applied.  Several  Greek  authors  were 
translated  into  Latin  by  direction  of  Nicolas  V. ;  among  wliich 
are  the  history  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Xenophons  Cyro- 
paidia,  by  Poggio,^  who  still  enjoyed  the  office  of  apostolical 
secretary,  as  he  had  under  Eugenius  IV.,  and  with  still  more 
abundant  munificence  on  the  part  of  the  pope ;  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  by  Valla,  Polybius  by  Perotti,  Appian  by  Decem- 
brio,  Strabo  by  Gregory  of  Tiferno  and  Guaruio  of  Verona, 
Theophrastus  by  Gaza,  Plato  de  Legibus,  Ptolemy's  Almagest, 
and  the  Prreparatio  Evangelica  of  Eusebius  by  George  of 
Trebizond.-  These  translations,  it  has  been  already  observed, 
will  not  bear  a  very  severe  criticism ;  but  certainly  there  was 
an  extraordinary  cluster  of  leai-ning  round  the  chair  of  this 
excellent  pope. 

3.  Corniani  remarks,  that  if  Nicolas  V.,  like  some  popes, 
Justice  ^^^  raised  a  distinguished  family,  many  pens  would 
due  to  his  have  been  employed  to  immortahze  him ;  but,  not 
ciiaracter,  j^.j^^.jj^g  gurroundcd  himself  with  relations,  liis  fame 
has  been  much  below  his  merits.  Gibbon,  one  of  the  first  to 
do  full  justice  to  Nicolas,  has  made  a  similar  observation. 
How  striking  the  contrast  between  this  pope  and  his  famous 
predecessor  Gregory  L,  who,  if  he  did  not  burn  and  destroy 
heathen  authors,  was  at  least  anxious  to  discourage  the  read- 
ing of  them!  These  eminent  men,  hke  Michael  Angelo's 
figures  of  Night  and  Morning,  seem  to  stand  at  the  two  gates 
of  the  middle  ages,  emblems  and  heralds  of  the  mind's  long 
sleep,  and  of  its  awakening. 

4.  Several  little  treatises  by  Poggio,  rather  in  a  moral  than 

1  This  translation  of  Diodorus  has  been  script  of  the  translation.    Poggio,  indeed, 

ascrilied  bysnme  of  our  writers, even  since  in  his  preface,  declares  that  he  undertook 

the  error  has  been  pointed  out,  to  John  it  by  command  of  Nicolas  V.    See  Niceron, 

Tree,  an  Englishman,  who  had  heard  the  ix.  l58  ;  Zeno,  Dissertazioni  Vossiane,  i.  41 ; 

ectures  of  the  younger  Guarini  in  Italy.  Ginguene,  iii.  24.5.     Pits  follows  Leland  in 

'•Quod  opus,"'Lel.ind    observes,   "  I  tali  ascribing  a  translation  of  Diodorus  to  Free, 

Poggio  vanissime  attribuunt  Florentino."  and  quotes  the  first  words  :  thus,  if  it  stUl 

De  Scriptoribus  Britann.,  p.  462.     But  it  should  be  suggested  that  this  may  be  a 

bears  tlie  name  of  Poggio  in  the  two  e<li-  different  work,   there  are  the  means  of 

tions  printed  in  1472  and  1493 ;   and  Ije-  proving  it. 
l;vnd  seems  to  have  been  deceived  by  gome        -  Ueerun,  p.  72. 
one  who  had  put  Free's  name  oi  a  manu- 
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political  strain,  display  an  observing  and  intelligent  mind. 
Such  are  those  on  nobility,  and  on  the  unhappiness  po^oio  on 
of  princes.  For  these,  which  Avere  written  before  the^ruins 
1440,  the  reader  may  Iiave  recourse  to  She])herd,  Cor-  **  °'"^' 
niani,  or  Ginguene.  A  later  essay,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  on 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  begins  with  rather  an  interesting 
description  of  the  ruins  of  Rome.  It  is  an  enumeration  of 
the  more  conspicuous  remains  of  the  ancient  city ;  and  we 
may  infer  from  it,  that  no  great  devastation  or  injury  has  taken 
place  since  tlie  fifteentli  century.  Gibbon  has  given  an 
account  of  this  httle  tract,  which  is  not,  as  he  shows,  the  earli- 
est on  the  subject.  Poggio,  I  will  add,  seems  not  to  have 
known  some  things  with  wliich  we  are  familiar,  as  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  the  fragments  of  the  Servian  "WaU,  the  Mamertine 
Prison,  the  Temple  of  Nerva,  the  Giano  Quadrifronte ;  and, 
by  some  odd  misinformation,  believes  that  the  tomb  of  Cecilia 
Metella,  which  he  had  seen  entire,  was  afterwai'ds  destroyed.^ 
This  leads  to  a  conjecture  that  the  treatise  was  not  finished 
during  his  residence  at  Rome,  and  consequently  not  witliin 
the  present  decennium. 

5.  In  the  fourth  book  of  this  treatise  De  Yarietate  For- 
tunje,  Poggio  has  introduced  a  remarkable  narration    .         ,  , 

^"  Acoount  oi 

of  travels  by  a  Venetian,  Jsicolo  di  Conti,  who  in  the  East  by 
1419  had  set  off  from  his  country,  and,  after  passing  *^°°''" 
many  years  in  Persia  and  India,  returned  home  in  1444. 
His  account  of  those  regions,  in  some  respects  the  earliest  on 
which  reliance  could  be  placed,  will  be  found,  rendered  into 
Italian  from  a  Portuguese  version  of  Poggio,  in  the  first 
volume  of  Ramusio.  That  editor  seems  not  to  have  known 
that  the  original  was  in  print. 

6.  A  far  more  considerable  work  by  Laurentius  VaUa, 
on  the  gi-aces  of  the  Latin  language,  is  rightly,  I  Laurentius 
believe,  placed  witliin  this  period ;  but  it  is  often  ^'^'^• 
difficult  to  determine  the  dates  of  books  published  before  the 
invention  of  printing.  Valla,  like  Poggio,  had  long  earned 
the  favor  of  Alfonso ;  but,  unlike  him,  had  forfeited  tliat  of  the 
court  of  Rome.  His  character  was  very  irascible  and  over- 
bearing, —  a  fault  too  general  with  the  learned  of  the  fifteenth 
century :  but  he  may,  perhaps,  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Uterary  republic  at  this  time ;  for  if  inferior  to  Poggio,  as 
probably  lie  was,  in  vivacity  and  variety  of  genius,  he  was 

*  "  Ad  calcem  postea  majore  ex  parte  exterminatum." 
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undoubtedly  above  him  in  what  was  then  most  valued  and 
most  useful,  —  grammatical  erudition. 

7.  Valla  began  with  an  attack  on  the  court  of  Rome  in  his 
His  attack  declamation  against  the  donation  of  Constantine. 
eourt^of  Some  have,  in  consequence,  reckoned  him  among  the 
Rome.  precursors  of  Protestantism ;  while  othei-s  have  im- 
puted to  the  Roman  see,  that  he  was  pursued  with  its  hos- 
tility for  questioning  that  pretended  title  to  sovereignty.  But 
neither  of  these  representations  is  just.  Valla  confines  him- 
self altogether  to  the  temporal  pruicipality  of  the  pope ;  but, 
as  to  this,  liis  language  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  so 
abusive,  as  to  render  the  resentment  of  the  court  of  Rome  not 
unreasonable.'^ 

8.  The  more  famous  work  of  Valla,  De  Elegantiis  Latinae 
His  treatise  Lirigute,  begins  with  too  arrogant  an  assumption. 
Latiu**  "  These  books,"  he  says,  "  will  contain  nothing  that 
liinguage.  has  been  said  by  any  one  else.  For  many  ages  past, 
not  only  no  man  has  been  able  to  speak  Latin,  but  none 
have  imderstood  the  Latin  they  read  :  the  studious  of  philoso- 
phy have  had  no  comprehension  of  the  philosophers  ;  the  advo- 
cates, of  the  orators;  the  lawyers,  of  the  jurists;  the  general 
scholar,  of  any  Avriters  of  antiquity."  Valla,  however,  did  at 
least  incomj)arably  more  than  any  one  Avho  had  preceded  him ; 
and  it  would  probably  appear,  that  a  great  part  of  the  distinc- 
tions in  Latin  s}nitax,  inflection,  and  synonymy,  which  our  best 
grammars  contain,  may  be  traced  to  his  work.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  he  made  free  use  of  the  ancient  grammarians ; 
so  that  his  vaunt  of  originality  must  be  referred  to  later  times. 
Valla  is  very  copious  as  to  s}nion}Tnes,  on  which  the  delicate, 
and  even  necessary,  understanding  of  a  language  mainly 
depends.     K  those  have  done  most  for  any  science  who  have 

*  A  few  lines  ^vill  suffice  a.s  a  specimen :  horrenda  vox  audiattir,  partes  contra  ec- 

"O  Romani  pontifices,  exemplum  facino-  clesiam  ;  ecclesia  conti'a  Periisi nos  pu^^nat, 

ruDi  omnium  caeteiis  jiontificibus,  et  im-  contra  Bononienses.     Non  contra  C'hristia 

probissimi  scribit;  et  pharisaei,  iiui  seJetLs  nos  pugnat  ecclesia,  sed   papa."     Of  the 

super  catliedrain  Mojsi,  et  opera  Dathan  p-ipal   claim   to   t<>mporal  sovereignty  by 

et  Abyron  facitis,  it;iue  vestiiiientii.  appa-  prescription,    Valla    writes    imli^nantly  : 

ratus,  pompa   equitat.'is,    omnis    denkiue  "  PrnpsfripHit  Roniana  ecclesia  ;  o  iniperiti, 

vitii  Ca!s;uis,  viearium  Christ!  decebit?"  o  diviui  juris  iffnarl.     NuUus  quantumvig 

The  whole  tone  \s  more  like  IjUthcr's  \io-  annorum    numerus   verum   abolere   titu- 

lence  than  what  we  should  expect  fiom  an  lum  potest.     Pnescripsit  Komana  ecclesia. 

Italian  of  the  fifteenth  century  :  but  it  is  Tace,  nefaria  lingua.    Praescriptionem  qua 

with    the  ambitious  spirit  of  aggrandize-  fit  de  rebus   mutis  atque  irrationalibus, 

ment    iia    temiioral    princejs    that   he   re-  arl  hominem  transfers ;  cujus  quo  diutur 

preaches  the  pontiffs  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  nior  in  servitute   jiosfessio,  uo  dettistabl- 

that  Martin  and  Eugenius  had  given  jiro-  lior  " 
vocation  for  his  invective.     "  Nee  aiuplius 
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carried  it  farthest  from  the  point  -whence  they  set  out,  philo- 
logy seems  to  owe  quite  as  much  to  Valla  as  to  any  one  who 
has  come  since.  The  ti-eatise  was  received  with  enthusiastic 
admiration  ;  continually  repnnted  ;  honored  with  a  paraphrase 
by  Erasmus  ;  commented,  abi-idged,  extracted,  and  even  turned 
into  verse.^ 

9.  Valla,  however,  self-confident  and  of  no  good  temper,  in 
censuring  the  language  of  others,  fell  not  unfre-  j^^^fg^^g 
quently  into  mistakes  of  his  own.  Vives  and 
Budaeus,  coming  in  the  next  century,  and  in  a  riper  age  of 
philology,  blame  the  hypercritical  disposition  of  one  who  had 
not  the  means  of  pronouncing  negatively  on  Latin  words  and 
phrases,  from  his  want  of  sufficient  dictionaries  :  his  fastidious- 
ness became  what  they  call  superstition,  imposing  captious 
scruples  and  unnecessary  observances  on  himself  and  the 
world.^  And,  of  this  species  of  superstition,  there  has  been 
much  since  his  time  in  philology. 

10.  Heeren,  one  of  the  few  who  have,  in  modern  times, 
spoken  of  this  work  from  personal  knowledge  and  neeren's 
with  sufficient  learning,  gives  it  a  high  character,  praise  of  it. 
"  Valla  was,  without  doubt,  the  best  acquainted  with  Latin  of 
any  man  in  liis  age ;  yet,  no  pedantic  Ciceronian,  he  hail 
studied  all  the  classical  writers  of  Rome.  His  Elegantiaj  is 
a  work  on  grammar:  it  contains  an  explanation  of  refined 
turns  of  expression,  especially  where  they  are  peculiar  to 
Latin  ;  displaying  not  only  an  exact  knowledge  of  that  tongue, 
but  often  also  a  really  philosophical  study  of  language  in  gene- 
ral. In  an  age  when  nothing  was  so  much  valued  as  a  good 
Latin  style,  yet  when  the  helps,  of  which  we  now  possess  so 
many,  were  all  wanting,  such  a  work  must  obtain  a  great  suc- 
cess, since  it  relieved  a  necessity  which  every  one  felt."  ^ 

11.  We  have  to  give  this  conspicuous  scholar  a  place  in 
another  line  of  criticism,  —  that  on  the  text  and  inter-  vaiia's 
pretation  of  the  New  Testament.      His  annotations  on'th^New 
are  the  earliest  specimen  of  explanations  founded  on  Testameut 

1  Cornlani,  ii.  221.  The  editions  of  Val-  gumma  religione  institisse;  deinde  judicii 
la  (le  Elegantiis,  recorded  by  Panzer,  are  cerimonia  singulari,  cum  profectus  quo- 
twent3-eig1it  in  the  fifteenth  century,  be-  que  diligentiam  sequasset,  in  earn  super- 
ginning  in  1471 ;  and  thirty-one  in  the  first  stitionem  sensini  delapsiun  esse,  ut  et  sese 
tbirty-six  years  of  the  next.  ipse  et  alios  captiosis  observationibu.s  scri- 

-  Vives  de  tradendis  disciplinis,  i.  478  bendique  legibus  ohhgaret."   Oommentar. 

Budseus  observes,  "Ego  Laurentium  Val-  in  Ling.  Gra^c,  p.  26  (1529).      But  some- 

lenseui,  egivgii  spiritus   virum,   existimo  times,  perhaps.  Valla  is  right,  and  Budani 

saeculi  sui  iniperitia  offensum  prinium  La-  wrong  in  censuring  him. 
tine  loqueudi  consuetudinem  constituere        ^  p.  220. 

VOU  I.  11 
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the  original  language.  In  the  course  of  these,  he  treats  the 
Vulgate  with  some  severity.  But  Valla  is  said  to  have  had 
but  a  slight  knowledge  of  Greek  ;  ^  and  it  must  also  be  owned, 
that,  with  all  his  mei-it  as  a  Latin  critic,  he  wrote  indifferently, 
and  Avith  less  classical  spirit  than  his  adversary  Poggio.  The 
invectives  of  these  against  each  other  do  little  honor  to  their 
memory,  and  are  not  worth  recording  in  this  volume,  though 
tliey  could  not  be  omitted  in  a  legitimate  history  of  the  Italian 
scholars. 


Sect.  II.     1450-1460. 

Greeks  in  Italy  —  Invention  of  Printing. 

12.  The  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1453  drove  a  few 
Fresh  arri-  learned  Greeks,  who  had  lingered  to  the  last  amidst 
vai  of  Greeks  the  crash  of  their  ruined  empire,  to  the  hospitable 

^  and  admiring  Italy.  Among  these  have  been  reck- 
oned Argyropulus  and  Chalcondyles,  successively  teachers 
of  their  own  language ;  Andronicus  Callistus,  who  is  said  to 
have  followed  the  same  profession  both  there  and  at  Rome ; 
and  Constantine  Lascaris,  of  an  imperial  family,  whose  lessons 
were  given  for  several  years  at  Milan,  and  afterwards  at  Mes- 
sina. It  seems,  however,  to  be  proved  that  Aj'g}'ropulus  had 
been  already  for  several  years  in  Italy.^ 

13.  The  cultivation  of  Greek  literature  gave  rise  about 
Plat  nist  ^^^^  time  to  a  vehement  controversy,  which  had  some 
and  Aris-  influence  on  philosophical  opinions  in  Italy.  Gemis- 
toteUans.  ^^^  Pletho,  a  native  of  the  Morea,  and  one  of  those 
who  attended  the  Council  of  Florence  in  1439,  being  an  en- 
thusiastic votary  of  the  Platonic  theories  in  metaphysics  and 
natural  theology,  communicated  to  Cosmo  de'  Medici  part  of 
his  own  zeal ;  and  from  that  time  the  citizens  of  Florence 
formed  a  scheme  of  establishing  an  academy  of  learned  men 

•  "  Annis  abhinc  ducentis  Ilerodotum  apud  erudites  decoxit."     Iluct  de  Claris 

•t  Thuoydidem  Latinis  Uteris  exponebat  Interpretibus,    apud    Blount.       Daunou, 

Laurentius  Valla,  in  ea  bene  et  eleganter  however,   in   tlie   Biograpliie   Urdvei-selle, 

dicendi  copia,  quani  totis  voluniinibus  ex-  art.   "  Thucydides,"   asserts   that   Valla's 

plieavit,  inelegans  t;inien,  et  paene  barba-  translation  of  that  hi.storian  is  generally 

rus,  GrsBcis  ad  hoc  literis  leviter  thictus,  faithful.     This  would  show  no  inoousido- 

ad  auetorum  seutentiiis  parum  attentus,  rable  knowledge  of  Greek  for  that  ;ige. 

oscitans  s«po,  et  alias  res  agens,  fidem  2  Hody ;  Tirabosclii ;  Roscoe. 
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to  discuss  and  propagate  the  Platonic  system.  This  seems  to 
have  been  carried  into  effect  early  in  the  present  decennial 
period. 

14.  ]\Ieantime,  a  treatise  by  Pletho,  wherein  he  not  only 
extolled  the  Platonic  philosophy,  which  he  mingled,  -pheir  con- 
as  was  then  usual,  with  that  of  the  Alexandrian  troversy. 
school,  and  of  the  spurious  writings  attributed  to  Zoroaster 
and  Hermes,  but  inveiglied  without  measure  against  Aristotle 
and  his  disciples,  had  aroused  the  Aristotelians  of  Greece, 
where,  as  in  Western  p]urope,  their  master's  authority  had  long 
prevailed.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  Platonists  were 
obnoxious  to  the  orthodox  party  for  sacrificing  their  own 
church  to  that  of  Rome;  and  there  is  also  some  ground  for 
ascribing  a  rejection  of  Christianity  to  Pletho.  The  dispute, 
at  least,  began  in  Greece,  whei'e  Pletho's  treatise  met  witli  an 
angry  opponent  in  Gennadius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.^ 
It  soon  spread  to  Italy:  Theodore  Gaza  embracing  the  cause 
of  Aristotle  with  temper  and  moderation;"  and  George  of 
Trebizond,  a  far  inferior  man,  with  invectives  against  the 
Platonic  philosophy  and  its  founder.  Others  replied  in  the 
same  tone  ;  and,  whether  from  ignorance  or  from  rudeness,  this 
controversy  appears  to  have  been  managed  as  much  with 
abuse  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  two  philosophers,  dead 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  as  with  any  rational  discussion  of 
their  tenets.  Both  sides,  however,  strove  to  make  out,  what 
in  fact  was  the  ultimate  object,  that  the  doctrine  they  main- 
tained was  more  consonant  to  the  Christian  religion  than  that 
of  their  adversaries.  Cardinal  Bessarion,  a  man  of  solid  and 
elegant  learning,  replied  to  George  of  Trebizond  in  a  book 
entitled  Adversus  Calumniatorem  Platonis ;  one  of  the  first 
books  that  appeared  from  the  Roman  press  in  1470.  This 
dispute  may  possibly  have  originated,  at  least  in  Greece, 
before  1450  ;  and  it  was  certainly  continued  beyond  1460,  the 


I  Pletho's  death,  in  an  extreme  old  age,  Is  agreed    that  this  was  done  after  Ida 

Is  fixed  by  Brucker,  ou  the  authority  of  death. 

George  of  Trebizond,  before  the  capture  "  llody,  p.  79,  doubts  whether  Gaza's 
nf  Coustiintinople  A  letter,  indeed,  of  vindication  of  Aiistotle  were  not  merely 
Bessarion,  in  1402  (Mem.  de  I'Ac.ad.  des  verbal,  in  conversation  with  Bessarion; 
Inscript.,  vol.  ii.),  si*ems  to  imply  that  ho  which  is,  however,  implicitly  contraiUcted 
Wiis  then  living ;  but  this  cannot  h.ave  by  Boiviu  and  Tiraboschi,  who  assert  him 
been  the  Ciise.  Gennadius,  his  enemy,  to  have  \vritten  against  Pletho.  The  corn- 
abdicated  the  patriarchate  of  Constant!-  pari.<ou  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  by  Georg* 
nople  in  145S ;  having  been  raised  to  it  in  of  Trebizond  w;is  published  at  Venice  io 
1453.  The  public  burning  of  Pletho's  1523,  as  Heeren  says  on  the  authority  at 
book  was  in  t  he  intermediate  time :  and  it  Fabricius. 
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writings  both  of  George  and  Bessarion  appearing  to  be  rather 
of  later  date.^ 

15.  liessarion  himself  was  so  far  from  being  as  unjust 
towards  Aristotle  as  his  opponent  was  towards  Plato,  that  he 
translated  liis  metaphysics.  That  philosopher,  though  almost 
the  idol  of  the  schoolmen,  lay  still  in  some  measure  under 
the  ban  of  the  Church,  which  had  very  gradually  removed  the 
prohibition  she  laid  on  his  writings  in  the  beginning  of  the 

hirteenth  century.     Nicolas  V.  first   permitted   them  to   be 
read  without  restriction  in  the  universities.- 

16.  Cosmo  de'  Medici  selected  Marsilius  Ficinus,  as  a  youth 
Marsiiius  of  gi'cat  promise,  to  be  educated  in  the  mysteries  of 
Ficinus.  Platonism,  that  he  might  becoxne  the  chief  and  pre- 
ceptor of  the  new  academy ;  nor  did  the  devotion  of  the  young 
philosopher  fall  short  of  the  patron's  hope.  Ficinus  declares 
himself  to  have  profited  as  much  by  the  conversation  of 
Cosmo  as  by  the  writings  of  Plato ;  but  this  is  said  in  a  dedi- 
cation to  Lorenzo,  and  the  author  has  not  on  other  occasions 
escaped  the  reproach  of  flattery.  He  began  as  early  as  1456, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  to  write  on  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy ;  but,  being  as  yet  ignorant  of  Greek,  prudently  gave  way 
to  the  advice  of  Cosmo  and  Landmo,  that  he  should  acquu-e 
more  knowledge  before  he  imparted  it  to  the  world:^ 

1 7.  The  great  glory  of  this  decennial  period  is  the  inven 
itiTeution  tion  of  printing;  or  at  least,  as  all  must  allow,  its 
ofpriutiug.  application  to  the  purposes  of  useful  learnmg.  The 
reader  will  not  expect  a  minute  discussion  of  so  long  and  un- 
settled a  controversy  as  that  which  the  origin  of  this  art  has 
furnished.  For  those  who  are  little  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject, a  very  few  particulars  may  be  thought  necessaiy. 

18.  About  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we  find  a  prac- 
Biock-  tice  of  taking  impressions  from  engraved  blocks  of 
i»<*o'"  wood ;  sometimes  for  playing-cards,  which  were  not 
generally  used  long  before  that  time;  sometimes  for  rude  cuts 
of  saints.^     The  latter  were  frequently  accompanied  by  a  few 

•  The  best  ajccount,  and  that  from  which  *  Bruekcr,  iv.  50 ;  Roscoe. 

later  writers  hiive  freely  borrowed,  of  this  *  Ileinekke  and  others  have  proved  that 

philosophical  controversy,  is  by  Boivin,  in  playiu^-carJs  were  known  in  Germany  aa 

the  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  early  as  1299 ;    but  these  were   probably 

Academy  of  Inscri))tions,  p.  15.    Brucker,  painted.     Lambinet,  Origines  de  I'Impri- 

iv.  40  ;   Buhle,  ii.  107  ;  and  Tiraboschi,  vi.  merie  ;  Singer's  History  of  Playing-cards 

8u3,  — are  my  other  authorities.  The  earliest  cards  were  ou  parcluueut, 

2  Jjaunoy  de  varia  Aristotelis  Fortuna 
In  A^ademia  Parisiensi,  p.  44. 
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lines  of  lettei's  cut  in  the  block.  Gradually  entire  pages  were 
impressed  in  this  manner;  and  thus  began  what  are  called 
block-books,  printed  in  fixed  chai'acters,  but  never  exceeding 
a  very  few  leaves.  Of  these  there  exist  nine  or  ten,  often 
reprinted,  as  it  is  generally  thought,  between  1400  and  1440.* 
In  using  the  word  "  printed,"  it  is,  of  course,  not  intended  to 
prejudice  the  question  as  to  the  real  art  of  printing.  These 
block-books  seem  to  have  been  all  executed  in  the  Low 
Countries.  They  are  said  to  have  been  followed  by  several 
editions  of  the  short  grammar  of  Donatus.^  These  also  were 
printed  in  Holland.  This  mode  of  printing  from  blocks  of 
wood  has  been  practised  in  China  from  time  immemorial. 

19.  The  invention  of  printing,  in  the  modei-n  sense,  from 
movable  letters,  has  been  refei'red  by  most  to  Guten-  ^  .  , 
berg,  a  native  of  Mentz,  but  settled  at  Strasburg.  and  oostiu-'s 
He  is  supposed  to  have  conceived  the  idea  before  "^^™^' 
1440,  and  to  have  spent  the  next  ten  years  in  making  attempts 
at  carr}ang  it  into  effect;  which  some  assert  him  to  have 
done  in  short  fugitive  pieces,  actually  printed  from  his  mova- 
ble wooden  characters  before  1450.  But  of  the  existence  of 
these  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence.^  Gutenberg's  priority  is 
disputed  by  those  who  deem  Lawrence  Costar  of  Plaarlem  the 
real  inventor  of  the  art.  According  to  a  tradition,  which 
seems  not  to  be  traced  beyond  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  resting  afterwards  upon  sufficient  testimony  to 
prove  its  local  reception,  Costar  substituted  movable  for  fixed 
letters  as  early  as  1430 ;  and  some  have  believed  that  a  book 
called  Speculum  humanaj  Salvationis,  of  very  rude  wooden 
characters,  proceeded  from  the  Haarlem  press  before  any 
other  that  is  generally  recognized.*  The  tradition  adds,  that 
an  unfaitliful  servant,  ha\'ing  fled  with  the  secret,  set  up  for 
himself  at  Strasburg  or  Mentz :  and  this  treachery  was  origi- 
nally ascribed  to  Gutenberg  or  Fust ;  but  seems,  since  they 
have  been  manifestly  cleared  of  it,  to  have  been  laid  0"^  one 
Gensfieisch,  reputed  to  be  the  brother  of  Gutenberg.^     The 

*  Lambinet ;  Singer ;  Ottley ;  Dibdin,  Ludovico  Guicciardini  is  an  answer  to 
&c.  those  who  treat  it  as  a  forgery  of  Hadrian 

*  Lambinet.  Junius.     Santander,  Lambinet,  and  most 
3  Memoires    de    I'Acad.    des    Inscript.,    recent  investigators,  are  for  Mentz  *  »ainst 

rvii.  762 ;    Lambinet,  p.  113.  Haarlem. 

*  In  Mr.  ottley 's  History  of  Engraving,  ^  Genstleisch  seems  to  have  been  the 
the  claims  of  (Jostar  are  strongly  main-  name  of  that  branch  of  the  Gutenberg 
tuined,  though  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Family  to  which  the  inventor  of  printing 
Meerman's  proofs,  which  go  to  establi>tj  belonged.  Eiogr.  Univ.,  art.  '•  iteu- 
tlie  local  traiitiou;  but  the  evidence  of  inrg." 
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evidence,  however,  as  to  this,  is  highly  precarious ;  and,  even 
if  we  were  to  admit  the  claims  of  Co.^tar,  there  seems  no  fair 
reason  to  dispute  that  Gutenberg  might  also  have  struck  out 
an  idea,  which  surely  did  not  require  any  extraordinary  ingenu- 
ity, and  left  the  most  important  ditficnlties  to  be  sui-mounted, 
as  they  undeniably  were,  by  himself  and  his  coadjutors.' 

20.  It  is  agreed  by  all,  that,  about  1450,  Gutenberg,  having 
Pro'n-ess  gouii  to  Mentz,  entered  into  partnership  with  Fust,  a 
of  the  rich  merchant  of  that  city,  for  the  pui'pose  of  carry- 
ing tlie  invention  into  effect ;  and  that  Fust  supplied 
him  with  cousideraljle  sums  of  money.  The  subsequent  steps 
are  obscure.  AcLiording  to  a  passage  in  the  Annales  Hirsar- 
gienses  of  Trithemius,  written  sixty  years  aftei'wards,  but  on 
the  authority  of  a  grandson  of  Peter  Schneffer,  their  assistant 
in  the  work,  it  was  about  14o2  that  the  latter  brought  the  art 
to  perfection  by  devising  an  easier  mode  of  casting  types.^ 
This  passage  h.is  been  interpreted,  according  to  a  lax  construc- 
tion, to  mean,  that  Schceffer  invented  the  method  of  casting 
types  in  a  matrix ;  but  seems  more  strictly  to  intimate,  that  we 
owe  to  him  the  great  improvement  in  letter-casting ;  namely, 
the  punches  of  engraved  steel,  by  which  the  matrices,  or 
moulds,  are  struck,  and  without  which,  independent  of  the 
economy  of  labor,  there  could  be  no  perfect  uniformity  of 
shape.  Upon  the  former  supposition,  Schoeffer  may  be 
reckoned  the  main  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing ;  for  mova- 
ble wooden  letters,  though  small  books  may  possibly  have 
been  printed  by  means  of  them,  are  so  inconvenient,  and 
letters  of  cut  metal  so  expensive,  that  few  great  woi'ks  were 
likely  to  have  passed  through  the  press  till  cast  types  were 
employed.  Van  Praet,  however,  believes  the  Psalter  of  1457 
to  have  been  printed  from  wooden  characters ;  and  some  have 
conceived  letters  of  cut  metal  to  have  been  employed  both  in 
that  and  in  the  first  Bible.  Lambinet,  who  thinks  "  the 
essence  of  the  art  of  printing  is  in  the  engraved  punch,"  natu- 
rally gives  the  chief  credit  to  Schaeffer;^  but  this  is  not  the 
more  usual  opinion. 

1  Lambinet,  p.  315.  berg,  qui  le  premier,  conijut  l'iJ5e  de  la 

-  "  Petrus  Opilio   de  Gemsheim,  tunc  typographie,  en  imagiuant  la  mobilite  des 

famulus   inventom   primi   Joannis   Fust,  caracteres,  qui  eu  est  I'Sme ;  gloire  A  Fust, 

homo   iugeniosus   et   prudens,   faciliorem  qui  en  fit  usage  ayec  lui,  et  sans  lequel 

modum  fundentU  oUaracteras  excogitavit,  nous  ne  jouirioiis  peut-etre  piis  de  ce  bien- 

et  artem,  ut  nunc  est,  complevit.     Lam-  fait ;  gloire  i  SchretTer,  i  qui  nous  devoua 

binet,  i.  101 ;  see  Daunou  contra ;  Id.,  417.  tout  le  mecanisme,  et  toutes  les  meryeillM 

3  ii.  213.     In  another  place,  he  divides  del'art;"  i.  119. 
the  prdise  better:  "  Gloire  done  i  Guten- 
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21.  The  earliest  book,  properly  so  called,  is  now  generally 
believed  to  be  tlie  Latin  Bible,  commonly  called  the  j-jj^^ 
Mazarin  Bible ;  a  copy  having  been  found,  about  printed 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  Cardinal  Mazarin's 
library  at  Paris.^  It  is  remarkable  that  its  existence  was  un- 
known before :  for  it  can  hai'dly  be  called  a  book  of  very  ex- 
traordinary scarcity ;  nearly  twenty  coj)ies  being  in  different 
libraries,  half  of  them  in  those  of  priote  persons  in  England.^ 
Ko  date  appears  in  this  Bible ;  and  some  have  referred  its  publi- 
cation to  14;j2,  or  even  to  14.30,  which  few  perhaps  would  at 
present  maintain ;  while  others  have  thought  the  year  1455 
rather  more  probable.^  In  a  copy  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  an  entry  is  made,  importing  that  it  was  com- 
pleted in  binding  and  illuminating  at  Mentz,  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption  (Aug.  15),  145(3.  But  Trithemius,  in  the  passage 
above  quoted,  seems  to  intimate  that  no  book  had  been  printed 
in  1452;  and  considering  the  lapse  of  time  that  would  natu- 
rally be  employed  in  such  an  undertaking  during  the  uifancy 
of  the  art,  and  that  we  have  no  other  printed  book  of  the  least 
importance  to  fill  up  the  interval  till  1457,  and  also  that  the  bind- 
ing and  illuminating  the  above-mentioned  copy  is  hkely  to  have 
followed  the  publication  at  no  great  length  of  time,  we  may  not 
err  in  placing  its  appearance  in  the  yeai*  1455,  which  will 
secure  its  hitherto  unimpeached  priority  in  the  records  of  bib- 
liography.* 

22.  It  is  a  very  striking  circumstance,  that  the  high-minded 
inventors  of  this  great  art  tried  at  the  very  outset  so  Beauty  of 
bold  a  flight  as  the  printing  an  entire  Bible,  and  exe-  ""^  ^°°^- 
cuted  it  with  astonishing  success.  It  was  Minerva  leaping  on 
earth  in  her  divine  strength  and  radiant  armor,  ready  at  the 
moment  of  her  nativity  to  subdue  and  destroy  her  enemies. 

1  The  Cologne  Cbroniele  says,  "  Anno  methods  employed  in  the  earliest  looks, 

Domini  1450.  qui  jubilaeus  erat,  coeptum  which  are  almost  all  controverted.    This 

est  iuipi-imi,  primusque  liber,  qui  excude-  Bible  is   thought  by  Foumier,  liimself  a 

batur,  biblia  fuere  Latina."  letter-founder,  to  be  printed  from  woodea 

^  I'.ibliotheca  Sussexiana,  i.  293  (1827).  types ;    by  Meerman,  from   types  cut  in 

The  number  there  enumerated  is  eighteen  :  metal;    by  Ileinekke  and  Daunou,  from 

nine  in  public  and  nine  in  private  libra-  cast  types,  which  is  most  probable.    L.am- 

ries ;  three  of  the  former,  and  all  the  lat-  binet,  i.  417.     Daunou   does  not  believe 

ter,  English.  that  any  book  was  printed  with  types  cut 

3  Lambinet  thinks  it  was  probably  not  either  in  wood  or  metjil ;  and  that,  after 

begun  before  14.5.3,  nor  pubUshed  till  the  block-bo<5ks,   there  were  none  but  with 

end  of  1155 :  i.  130.     See,  on  this  Bible,  an  east  letters  like  those  now  in  use,  invented 

article  by  Dr.  Dibdin  in  Valpy's  Classical  by  Gutenberg,  perfected  by  Sehaeffer,  and 

Journal,  No.  8,  which  collects  the  testi-  first  employed  by  them  and  Fust  in  tba 

CJuies  of  his  predecessors.  Mazarin  Bible.    Id.,  p.  423. 

*  It  Is  very  difficult  to  pronounce  on  the 
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Q'he  Mazarui  Bible  is  printed,  some  copies  on  vellum,  some  on 
paper  of  choice  quality,  with  strong,  black,  and  tolerably  hand- 
Bome  characters,  but  with  some  want  of  uniformity ;  which  has 
led,  perhaps  unreasonably,  to  a  doubt  whether  they  were  cast 
in  a  matrix.  We  may  see  in  imagination  this  venerable  and 
splendid  volume  leading  up  the  crowded  myriads  of  its  follow- 
ers, and  imploring,  as  it  were,  a  blessing  on  the  new  art,  by 
dedicating  its  first-fruits  to  the  service  of  Heaven. 

23.  A  metrical  exhoitation,  in  the  German  language,  to 
Early  -take  arms  agamst  the  Turks,  dated  in  1454,  has  been 
printed       retrieved  in  the  present  centuiT-    If  this  date  unequir 

B]l66tS  ■  i 

vocally  refers  to  the  time  of  printing,  wliich  does  noi 
seem  a  necessary  consequence,  it  is  the  earliest  loose  sheet 
that  is  known  to  be  extant.  It  is  said  to  be  in  the  type  of 
what  is  called  the  Bamberg  Bible,  which  we  shall  soon  have 
to  mention.  Two  editions  of  Letters  of  Indulgence  from  Ni- 
colas v.,  bearing  the  date  of  1454,  are  extant  in  single  printed 
slieets,  and  two  more  editions  of  1455  ;^  but  it  has  justly  been 
observed,  that,  even  if  published  beibre  the  Mazarin  Bible,  the 
printing  of  that  great  volume  must  have  commenced  long 
before.  An  almanac  for  the  year  1457  has  also  been  detected  ; 
and,  as  fugitive  sheets  of  this  kind  are  seldom  preserved,  we 
may  justly  conclude  that  the  art  of  printing  was  not  dormant, 
so  far  as  these  light  productions  are  concerned.  A  Donatus,with 
Schiefter's  name,  but  no  date,  may  or  may  not  be  older  than  a 
Psalter  published  in  1457  by  Fust  and  Scha^ffer  (the  partner- 
ship with  Gutenberg  having  been  dissolved  in  November, 
1455,  and  havmg  led  to  a  dispute  and  htigation),  with  a  colo- 
phon, or  notice,  subjoined  in  the  last  page,  in  these  words: — 
"  Psalmorum  codex  venustate  capitaUum  decoratus,  rubrica- 
tionibusque  sufficienter  distinctus,  adinventione  artificiosa  im- 
primendi  ac  caracterizandi,  absque  calami  ulla  exaratione  sic 
ethgiatus,  et  ad  eusebiam  Dei  Industrie  est  summatus.  Per 
Johannem  Fust,  civem  Moguntinum,  et  Petrum  SchfefFer  de 
Genisheim,  anno  Domini  millesimo  cccclvii.  In  vigilia  As- 
6umptionis."  * 

1  Brunet,   Supplement  au  Manuel  du  those  used  by  Fust  and  Schaeffer  in  the 

Libraire.     It  was  not  known  till  lately  Durandi  Rationale  of  1459. 
that  more  than  one  edition  out  of  these         2  Dibdiu's     Bibliotheca     Spenceriana  ; 

four  was  in  existence.     Santander  thinks  Biogr.   Univ.,   Gutenberg,    &c.      In   this 

tlieir   publication  was    ifter  1460.     Diet,  edition  of  Donatus,  the  method  of  printing 

Bibliographique  du   15me   Siecle,  i.  92 ;  is  also  mentioned :  ''  Explicit  Donatus  arte 

out  this  seems  improbable,  from  the  tran-  nova  imprimendi  sen  caracterizandi  per 

Bitory   character  of  the  subject.    He  ar-  I'etrum  de  Gemsheim  in  urbe  Mogun'-ina 

gues  froui  a  resemblance  in  the  letters  to  efiigiutus."    Lambinet  con^ideis  ttaa  and 
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A  colophon,  substantially  similar,  is  subjoined  to  several 
of  the  Fustine  editions ;  and  this  seems  hard  to  rectmcile  with 
the  story  that  Fust  sold  his  impressions  at  Paris,  as  late  as 
1463,  for  manuscripts. 

24.  Another  Psalter  was  printed  by  Fust  and  Schaeffer  with 
similar  characters  in  1459  ;  and,  in  the  same  year, 
Durandi  Rationale,  a  treatise  on  the  liturgical  offices  i^y^"^" 
of  the  ihurch;   of  which  Van  Praet  says  that  it  is  otuer  early 

,  •^  books 

perhaps  the  earliest  with  cast  types  to  which  Fust 
and  Schaiffer  have  given  their  name  and  a  date.'  The  two 
Psalters  he  conceives  to  have  been  printed  from  wood ;  but 
this  would  be  disputed  by  other  eminent  judges."  In  14G0,  a 
work  of  considerable  size,  the  Catholicon  of  Balbi,  came  out 
from  an  opposition  press  established  at  Mentz  by  Gutenberg. 
Tlie  Clementine  Constitutions,  part  of  the  canon  law,  were 
also  printed  by  him  in  the  same  year. 

2.3.  These  are  the  only  monuments  of  early  typography 
acknowledged  to  come  within  the  present  decennium.  Bible  of 
A  Bible  without  a  date,  supposed  by  mo.st  to  have  been  ^''i^'*^'^- 
printed  by  Piaster  at  Bamberg,  though  asc^ribed  by  others  to 
Gutenberg  himself,  is  reckoned  by  good  judges  certainly  prior 
to  1462,  and  perhaps  as  early  as  1460.  Daunou  and  others 
refer  it  to  1461.  The  antiquities  of  typography,  after  all  the 
pains  bestowed  upon  them,  are  not  unlikely  to  receive  still 
further  elucidation  in  the  course  of  time. 

26.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1458,  as  Crevier,  with  a 
minuteness  becoming  the  subject,  informs  us,  the  Uni-  q^^^  jj^^j 
versity  of  Paris  received  a  petition  from  Gregory,  a  taugut  at 
native  of  Tiferno  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  be 
appointed  teacher  of  Greek.  His  request  was  granted,  and  a 
salary  of  one  hundred  ci'owns  assigned  to  him,  on  condition 
that  he  should  teach  gratuitously,  and  deliver  two  lectures 
every  day,  —  one  on  the  Greek  language,  and  the  other  on  the 
art  of  rhetoric*  From  this  auspicious  circumstance,  Crevier 
deduces  the  restoration  of  ancient  literature  in  the  University 
of  Paris,  and  consequently  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  For 
above  two  hundred  years,  the  scholastic  logic  and  philosophy 

the  Bible  to  be  the  first  specimens  of  typo-  the  inequality  of  letters  observed  in  the 

graphy :   for  he  doubts    the    Literae   In-  Psalter  of  1457  may  proci'ej  from  theif 

dulj^entiarum,  though  probably  with  no  being  cast  in  a  matrix  of  plaster  or  clay, 

eause.  instead  of  metal. 

'  Uunbuict,  i.  154.  a  Crevier,  Uist.  do  I'Univ.  de  Paris,  iT 

*  Lduubijiet,  Dibdin.    The  former  tbiaks  243 
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had  crushed  polite  letters.  No  mention  is  made  of  rhetoric — • 
tlmt  is,  of  the  ait  that  instructs  in  the  ornaments  of  style  —  in 
any  statute  or  record  of  the  university  since  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  If  the  Greek  language,  as  Creviei 
supjioses,  had  not  been  wholly  neglected,  it  was  at  least  so  little 
studied,  that  entire  uegle'ct  would  have  been  practically  the 
same. 

27.  This  concession  was,  perhaps,  unmllingly  made  ;  and,  as 
Leave  un-  frequently  happens  in  established  institutions,  it  left 
willingly  the  pi'ejudices  of  the  ruling  party  rather  stronger 
gi-ante  .  than  before.  Tiie  teachers  of  Greek  and  rhetoric 
were  specially  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  regency  by  the 
faculty  of  arts.  These  brandies  of  knowledge  were  looked 
upon  as  unessential  appendages  to  a  good  education ;  but  a 
bigoted  adherence  to  old  systems,  and  a  lurking  reluctance  that 
the  risiug  youth  should  become  superior  in  knowledge  to  our- 
selves, were  no  peculiar  evil  spirits  that  haunted  the  University 
of  Paris,  though  none  ever  stood  more  in  need  of  a  thorough 
exorcism.  For  many  years  after  this  time,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  were  thus  taught  by  permission,  and  with 
very  indifferent  success. 

28.  Purbach,  or  Peurbach,  native  of  a  smaU  Austrian  town 
Purbach:  of  that  name,  has  been  called  the  first  restorer  of 
matk-af'^  mathematical  science  in  Europe.  Ignorant  of  Greek, 
discoveries,  and  posscssing  only  a  bad  translation  of  Ptolemy, 
lately  made  by  George  of  Trebizond,^  he  yet  was  able  to  ex- 
plain the  rules  of  pliysical  astronomy,  and  the  theory  of  the 
planetary  motions,  far  better  than  his  predecessors.  But  his 
chief  merit  was  in  the  construction  of  trigonometrical  tables. 
The  Greeks  had  introduced  the  sexagesimal  division  not  only 
of  the  circle,  but  of  the  radius  ;  and  calculated  chords  according 
to  this  scale.  The  Arabians,  who,  about  the  ninth  century, 
first  substituted  the  sine,  or  half-chord  of  the  double  arch,  in 
>heir  tables,  preserved  the  same  graduation.  Purbach  made 
one  step  towards  a  decimal  scale,  which  the  new  notation  by 
Arabic  numerals  rendered  highly  convenient,  by  dividing  tlie 
radius,  or  sinus  totus,  as  it  was  then  often  called,  into  600,000 
parts,  and  gave  rules  for  computing  the  sines  of  arcs ;  which 

*  Montucla,  Biogr.  Univ.     It  is,  how-  text  of  tliis  translation ;  which,  if  ignorant 

ever,  certain,  ami  is  admitted  by  Delam-  of  the  original,  he  must  have  done  by  his 

bre,  the  author  of  this  article  in  the  15iogr.  mathematical    knowledge.      Kastuer,    ii 

Univ.,   that  Purbach  -made  considerable  521. 
progress  in  abridging  and  explaining  the 
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he  himself  also  calculated  for  every  minute  of  the  quadrant,  aa 
Delambre  and  Kastner  think,  or  for  every  ten  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  Grtssendi  and  Hutton,  in  parts  of  this  radius.  The 
tables  of  Albatcn,  the  Arabian  geometer,  —  the  inventor,  as 
far  as  appears,  of  sines,  —  had  extended  only  to  (juarters  of  a 
degree.^ 

29  Purbach  died  young,  in  14G1,  when,  by  the  advice  of 
Cardinal  Bessarion,  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  q^j^^^ 
out  for  Italy  in  order  to  learn  Greek.  His  mantle  matiiem». 
descended  on  Kegiomontanus,  a  disciple,  who  went  "^'''"  ' 
beyond  his  master,  though  he  has  sometimes  borne  away  his 
due  credit.  A  mathematician  rather  earlier  than  Purbach 
was  Nicolas  Cusanus,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  cai-dinal  in  1448. 
lie  was  by  birth  a  German,  and  obtained  a  considerable  rei)u- 
tation  for  several  kinds  of  knowledge."  But  he  was  chietly 
distinguished  for  the  tenet  of  the  earth's  motion;  which,  how- 
ever, according  to  Montucla,  he  proposed  only  as  an  ingenious 
hypothesis.  Fioravanti,  of  Bologna,  is  said,  on  contemjjorary 
authority,  to  have  removed,  in  1455,  a  tower  with  its  founda- 
tion to  a  distance  of  several  feet ;  and  to  have  restored  to  the 
perpendicular,  one  at  Cento,  seventy-live  feet  high,  which  had 
swerved  live  feet.^ 


Sect.  III.     1460-1470. 

Progress  of  Art  of  Printing  —  Learning  in  Italy  and  rest  of  Europe. 

30.  The  progress  of  that  most  important  invention,  which 
illustrated  the  preceding  ten  years,  is  the  chief  sub-  „  ■  , 
ject  of  our  consideration  in  the  present.  Many  printini;in 
books,  it  is  to  be  observed,  even  of  the  superior  class,  ^«=™"*°y- 
were  printed,  especially  in  the  first  thirty  years  after  the  in- 
vention of  the  art,  without  date  of  time  or  place  ;  and  this  was, 

•  Montucla,  Hist,  des  Mathematlques,  ^  \  work  upon  statics,  or  rather  npou 

I.  539.    Uutton's  Mathematical  Dictionary,  the  weight  of  bodie.-i  in  water,  by  Cus,nius, 

and  his  Introduction  to  Logarithms.    Gas-  seems  chiefly  remarkable,  as  it  shows  both 

seudi,  Vita  Purbiuihii.  Biogr.  Univ. :  Peur-  a  disposition  to  ascertain  phy.^ieul  trutlii 

bach  (by  Delambre).    KAstner,  Cieschichtc  by  exjieriment,  and  an  extraordinary  mis- 

der  MaUu-iiKitik,  i.  529-543,  572;  ii.  319.  apprehension  of  the  results.    See  K.istner, 

Ga«sendi  twire  jcives  6,000,IX»()  for  the  parts  ii.  122.     It  is  publislied  in  an  editiou  of 

of  Purbach's  nuUus.   None  of  these  wiiters  Vitruvius,  Strasburg.  1560. 

Beem  comparable  in  accuracy  to  Kastner.  ^  Xu-aboschi ;  Montucla,  Vicgr.  Unir. 
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of  course,  more  frequently  the  case  with  smaller  or  fugitive 
pieces.  A  catalogue,  therefore,  of  books  that  can  be  certainly 
referred  to  any  particular  period,  must  always  be  very  defec- 
tive. A  collection  of  fables  in  German  was  printed  at 
Bamberg  in  1461  ;  and  another  book  in  1462,  by  Pfister,  at 
the  same  place.^  The  ]5ible  which  bears  his  name  has  been 
already  mentioned.  In  1462,  Fust  published  a  Bible,  com- 
monly called  the  Mentz  Bible,  and  which  passed  for  the 
earliest  till  that  in  the  IMazarin  Library  came  to  light.  But 
in  the  same  year,  the  city  having  been  taken  by  Adolphus, 
Count  of  Nassau,  the  press  of  Fust  was  broken  up ;  and  his 
workmen,  whom  he  had  bound  by  an  oath  to  secrecy,  dispersed 
themselves  into  different  quarters.  Released  thus,  as  they 
seem  to  have  thought,  from  their  obligation,  they  exercised 
their  skill  in  other  places.  It  is  certain  that  the  art  of  print- 
ing, soon  after  this,  spread  into  the  towns  near  the  Rhine :  not 
only  Bamberg,  as  before  mentioned,  but  Cologne,  Strasburg, 
Augsburg,  and  one  or  two  more  places,  sent  forth  books  before 
the  conclusion  of  these  ten  years.  Nor  was  Mentz  altogether 
idle  after  the  confusion  occasioned  by  political  events  had 
abated.  Yet  the  whole  number  of  books  printed  with  dates 
of  time  and  place,  in  the  German  P^mpire,  from  1461  to  1470, 
according  to  Panzer,  was  only  twenty-four;  of  which  live 
were  Latin,  and  two  German,  Bibles.  The  only  known  classi- 
cal works  are  two  editions  of  Cicero  de  Officiis,  at  Mentz,  in 
1465  and  1466,  and  another  about  the  latter  year  at  Cologne, 
by  Ulric  Zell ;  perhaps,  too,  the  treatise  de  Finibus,  and  that 
de  Senectute,  at  the  same  place.  There  is  also  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  a  Virgil,  a  Valerius  Maximus,  and  a  Terence, 
]irinted  by  Mentelin  at  Strasburg,  without  a  date,  are  as  old  as 
1470 ;  and  the  same  has  been  thought  of  one  or  two  editions 
of  Ovid  de  Arte  Amandi,  by  Zell  of  Cologne.  One  book, 
Joannis  de  Turrecremata  Explanatio  in  Psalterium,  was  print- 
ed by  Zainer  at  Cracow  in  1465.  This  is  remarkable,  as  we 
have  no  evidence  of  the  Polish  press  from  that  time  till  1500. 
Several  copies  of  this  book  are  said  to  exist  in  Poland ;  yet 
doubts  of  its  authenticity  have  been  entertained.  Zainer 
settled  soon  afterwards  at  Augsburg.^ 

31.  It  was  in  1469  that  Ulrick  Gering,  with  two  more  who 
had  been  employed  as  pressnieu  by  Fust  at  Mentz,  were  in- 

1  Lambinet. 

*  Paazer,  Annalee  Typographici.     Biographie  Universelle ;  Zainer 
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duced  by  Ficliet  and  Lapierre,  rectors  of  the  Sorbonne,  to 
come  to  Paris,  -where  several  books  Avere  printed  in   j^j^^ 
1470  and  1471.    The  epistles  of  Gasparin  t.f  Barziza  duced  into 
appear,  by  some  verses  subjoined,  to  have  been  the 
earliest  among  these.'     Panzer  has  increased  to  eighteen  the 
libt  of  books  printed  there  before  the  close  of  1472.'' 

32.  But  there  seem  to  be  unquestionable  proofs  that  a  still 
earlier  specimen  of  typography  is  due  to  an  English  caxton's 
printer,  the  famous  Caxton.  His  Recueil  des  His-  first worki. 
toires  do  Troye  appears  to  have  been  printed  during  the  life  of 
Philip,  Duke  of  Burgimdy ;  and  consequently  before  .June  15, 
1467.  The  place  of  publica.tion,  certamly  within  the  duke's 
dominions,  has  not  been  conjectured.  It  is  therefore,  by 
several  yoars,  the  earliest  printed  book  in  the  French  lan- 
guage.^ A  Latin  speech  by  Russell,  ambassador  of  p]d\vard 
IV.  to  Charles  of  Burgundy  in  14G9,  is  the  next  publication 
of  Caxton.     This  was  also  printed  in  the  Low  Countries.'* 

33.  A  more  splCijd'd  scene  was  revealed  in  Italy.  Sweyn- 
heira  and  Pannartz,  two  w-irkmen  of  Fust,  set  up  a  printinf; 
press,  doubtless  with  eiicouragement  and  patronage,  exercised 
at  the  Monastery  of  Sublaco  in  the  Apennines,  —  a  "*  ^' 
place  chosen  either  on  account  of  the  numerous  manuscripts  it 
contained,  or  because  the  monkt'  were  of  the  German  nation ; 
and  hence  an  edition  of  LactaiA*^.i'is  issued  in  October,  1405, 
which  one,  no  longer  extant,  of  Donatus's  little  grammars  is 
said  to  have  preceded.  An  edition  of  Cicero  de  Otficiis,  with- 
out a  date,  is  referred  by  some  to  the  year  1466.  In  1467, 
after  printing  Augustin  de  Civitate  Dei,  and  Cicero  de  Ora- 
tore,  the  two  Germans  left  Subiaco  for  Rome,  where  they  sent 
forth  not  less  than  twenty-three  editions  of  ancient  Latin 
authors  before  the  close  of  1470.  Another  German,  John  of 
Spire,  established  a  press  at  Venice  in  1469,  beginning  with 
Cicero's  Epistles.  In  that  and  the  next  year,  almost  as  many 
classical  works  were  printed  at  Venice  as  at  Rome,  either  by 
John  and  his  brother  Vindelin,  or  by  a  Frenchman,  Nicolas 

*  The  last  four  of  these  lines  are  the  fol-        '  [T  am  obliged  to  a  correspondent  for 
lowing: —  reniiinliiip;  me  that  the  Kecueil  des  His- 

"Primos  ecee  libros  quos  h^c  industria    *°'''T  ^f  '^'T?'  f'^^''  P^"'*''*' ""'^  ■'.^^■'- 
J!      jj  ^  wards  translated,  by  (Jaxton,  was  written 

Francorum  in  terris,  a>dibus  atque  tuis.  *'J',^.''"'  'f  '•;r™- "^ff '•]    ,    ,.      .,. 
Micha«l,  Udalricus,  Martlnusque  magis-         *  P'^^^      .'^yP"F'JP'"'i?.'   Antiquities 

f  J      '  '  1  "a  fhis  IS  not  noticed  in  the  Biogniphie  Uo: 

Hos  impresserunt,  et  facient  aUos."  versello.  nor  iu  Brunekj  an  onUssion  Uurd 


•  See  Gresswell's  Jiiarly  I'arisiuja  Press. 
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Jenson.  Instances  are  said  to  exist  of  books  printed  by 
unkno\\Ti  persons  at  Milan  in  14G9;  and  in  1470,  Zarot,  a 
German,  oijened  there  a  fertile  source  of  ty])Ography,  though 
but  two  Latin  authors  were  published  that  year.  An  edition 
of  Cicero's  Epistles  aj^peared  also  in  the  little  town  of  Foligno. 
The  whole  number  of  books  that  had  issued  from  the  press  in 
Italy,  at  the  close  of  that  year,  amounts,  according  to  Panzer, 
to  eighty-two,  exclusive  of  those  which  have  no  date,  some  of 
which  may  be  referable  to  this  period. 

34.  Cosmo  de' Medici  died  in  1464.  But  the  happy  im 
Lorenzo de'  pulse  he  had  given  to  the  restoration  of  letters  was 
Medici  j^yt  suspended ;  and,  in  the  last  year  of  the  present 
decade,  his  \\'eahh  and  liis  influence  over  the  republic  of 
Florence  had  devolved  on  a  still  more  conspicuous  character, 
his  grandson  Lorenzo,  himself  M'ortliy  by  his  literary  merits 
to  have  done  honor  to  any  patron,  had  not  a  more  prosperous 
fortune  called  him  to  become  one. 

35.  The  epoch  of  Lorenzo's  accession  to  power  is  distin- 

guished by  a  circumstance  hardly  less  honorable  than 
poetry  of  the  restoration  of  classical  learning,  —  the  revival  of 
century'.       "J^tive  geiiius  in  poetry  after  the  slumber  of  near  a 

hundred  years.  After  the  death  of  Petrarch,  many 
wrote  verses,  but  none  excelled  in  the  art;  though  Muratori 
has  praised  the  poetry  down  to  1400.  especially  that  of  Giusto 
di  Conti,  whom  he  does  not  hesitate  to  place  among  the  first 
poets  of  Italy .^  But  that  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  abandoned 
by  all  critics  as  rude,  feeble,  and  ill  expressed.  The  histori- 
ans of  literature  scarcely  deign  to  mention  afiiw  names,  or  the 
editors  of  selections  to  extract  a  few  sonnets.  The  romances 
of  chivalry  in  rhyme,  Buovo  d'Antona,  la  Spagna,  I'Ancrqja, 
are  only  deserving  to  be  remembered  as  they  led  in  some 
measure  to  the  great  poems  of  Boiardo  and  Ariosto.  In 
themselves  they  are  mean  and  prosaic.  It  is  vain  to  seek  a 
general  cause  for  this  steiility  in  the  cultivation  of  Latm  and 
Greek  literature,  which  we  know  did  not  obstruct  the  bril- 
liancy of  Italian  poetry  in  the  next  age.  There  is  only  one 
cause  for  the  want  of  great  men  in  any  period :  Nature  does 
not  think  fit  to  produce  them.  They  are  no  creatures  of 
education  and  circumstance. 

3G.  The  Italian  prose  literature  of  this  interval,  from  the 

*  Muratori  delta  perfcita  Poesia,  p.  193 ;  Bouterwek,  Gesch.  der  Ital.  Pocsie,  1.  21ft 
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age  of  Petrarch,  would  be  comprised  in  a  few  volumes.  Some 
historical  memoirs  may  be  found  in  Muratori ;  but  far  ,.  ,. 
the  chiet  part  ot  his  collection  is  in  Latin.  Leonard  prose  of 
Aretin  wrote  lives  of  Dante  and  Petrarch  in  Italian,  ^""^  "^^ 
which,  according  to  Corniani,  are  neither  valuable  for  their 
information  nor  for  their  style.  The  Vita  Civile  of  Palmier! 
seems  to  have  been  Avritten  some  time  after  the  middle  of  the 
fift3enth  century  ;  but  of  this  Corniani  says,  that  having  wished 
to  give  a  specimen,  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  Italian  in  that 
age,  he  had  abandoned  his  intention,  tinding  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  read  two  sentences  in  the  Vita  Civile  without  meet- 
ing some  Ijarbarism  or  incorrectness.  The  novelists  Sacchetti 
and  Ser  Giovanni,  author  of  the  Pecorone,  who  belong  to  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  are  read  by  some :  their  style 
is  familiar  and  idiomatic ;  but  Crescimbeni  praises  that  of  the 
former.  Corniani  bestows  some  praise  on  Passavanti  and 
Pandolfini :  the  first  a  religious  writer,  not  much  later  than 
Boccaccio ;  the  latter  a  noble  Florentine,  author  of  a  moral 
dialogue  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Filelfo, 
among  his  voluminous  productions,  has  an  Italian  commentary 
on  Petrarch,  of  which  Corniani  speaks  very  slightingly.  The 
commentary  of  Landino  on  Dante  is  much  better  esteemed ; 
but  it  was  not  published  till  1481. 

37.  It  was  on  occasion  of  a  tournament,  wherein  Lorenzo 
himself  and  his  brother  Julian  had  appeared  in  the  Giostraof 
lists,  that  poems  were  composed  by  Luigi  Pulci,  and  Po^"^n. 
by  Politian,  then  a  youth,  or  rather  a  boy ;  the  latter  of  which 
displayed  more  harmony,  spirit,  and  imagination  than  any  that 
had  been  written  since  the  death  of  Petrarch.^  It  might  thus 
be  seen  that  there  was  no  real  incompatibility  between  the  pur- 
suits of  ancient  literature  and  the  popular  language  of  fancy 
and  sentiment;  and  that,  if  one  gave  chastity  and  elegance  of 
style,  a  more  lively  and  natural  expression  of  the  mind  could 
best  be  attained  by  the  other. 

38.  This  periad  was  not  equally  fortunate  for  the  learned 

'  Extracts  frcm  this  poem  will  be  found  of  the  republic ;  which  could  not  be  said 

n  Roscoe's  Lorenzo  ;  and  in  Sisuiondi,  Lit-  before  the  death  of  I'ietro  in  December, 

terature  du  Midi,  ii.  43,  who   praises   it  1469.      If  he   \vrote   them  at  sixteen,  it 

highly,  as  the  Italian  critics  have  done,  is  extraordinary  enough ;  but  these  two 

and  as,  by  the  passages  quoted,  it  seems  years  make  an  immense  difference.     Oia- 

well  to  deserve.     Koscoe  supposes  I'olitiau  guene  is  of  opinion  that  they  do  not  allude 

to  be  only  fourteen  years  old  when  he  to  tlie  tournament  of  lltiS,  but  to  one  is 

«STote  the  Giostm  di  Giuliano.     But  the  1473. 
lines  he  quotas  allude  to  Lorenzo  aa  chief 
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in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  who  came  to 
Paul  n  *^^^  throne  in  1458,  proved  no  adequate  representative 
persecutes  of  liis  father  Alfonso.  But  at  Rome  they  enooun- 
the  learned,  jg^-gj  ^  serious  Calamity.  A  few  zealous  scholars, 
such  as  Pomponius  Loetus,  Platina,  Callimachus  Experiens, 
formed  an  academy  in  order  to  converse  together  on  subjects 
of  learning,  and  communicate  to  each  other  the  results  of  their 
private  studies.  Dictionaries,  indexes,  and  all  works  of  com- 
pilation, being  very  deficient,  this  was  the  best  substitute  for 
the  labor  of  perusing  the  whole  body  of  Latin  antiquity. 
They  took  Roman  names,  —  an  innocent  folly,  long  after  prac- 
tised in  Europe.  The  pope,  however,  Paul  II.,  thought  fit,  in 
1468,  to  arrest  all  this  society  on  charges  of  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  for  which  there  was  certainly  no  foundation ;  and  of 
setting  up  Pagan  superstitions  against  Christianity,  of  which, 
in  this  instance,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  proof.  They 
were  put  to  the  torture,  and  kept  in  prison  a  twelvemonth ; 
when  the  tyrant,  who  is  said  to  have  vowed  this  in  his  first 
rage,  set  them  all  at  liberty  :  but  it  was  long  before  the  Roman 
academy  recovered  any  degree  of  vigor.^ 

39.  We  do  not  discover  as  yet  much  substantial  encourage- 
Mathiaa  ment  to  literature  in  any  country  on  tliis  side  the 
Corvinus.  j^\ps,  with  the  exception  of  one  where  it  was  least  to 
be  anticipated.  Mathias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  from 
his  accession  in  1458  to  his  death  in  1490,  endeavored  to 
collect  round  himself  the  learned  of  Italy,  and  to  strike  light 
into  the  midst  of  the  depths  of  darkness  that  encompassed 
his  country.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  erect  an  univer- 
sity, wliich,  by  the  original  plan,  was  to  have  been  in  a 
distinct  city ;  but  the  Turkish  wars  compelled  him  to  fix  it  at 
Buda.  He  availed  himself  of  the  dispersion  of  libraries  after 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  to  purchase  Greek  manuscripts ; 
and  employed  four  transcribers  at  Florence,  besides  thirty  at 
Buda,  to  enrich  his  collection.  Thus,  at  his  death,  it  is  said 
„.  ...         that  the  Royal  Library  at  Buda  contained  50,000 

Ills  library.  ■'  /  ,     „      .  t,  i     o 

volumes, — a  number  that  appears  wholly  mcredible.'* 


^  Tiraboschi,  vi.  93;  Ginguene;  Bruck-  *  The  library  collected  by  Nicolas  V. 
er,  ComiaDi,  ii.  280.  This  writer,  inferior  confciined  only  5,<X)0  manuscripts.  The 
to  none  ia  his  acfjuaintance  with  the  lite-  Toluuies  printed  in  Europe  before  th« 
rature  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but,  though  death  of  Corvinus  would  probably  be  reck- 
not  an  ecclesi:i.stic,  always  favorable  to  the  oned  highly  at  15,000.  Ileeren  suspect* 
court  o*"  liome,  seems  to  strive  to  lay  the  the  number  .5f>,0(10  to  be  hyperbolical ;  aad^ 
blame  on  the  imprudence  of  I'latiiia..  in  &ct,  thei'e  caa  be  no  doubt  of  it 
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Three  hundred  ancient  statues  are  repoi-ted  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  same  repository ;  but,  when  the  city  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1527,  these  noble  treasures  were 
dispersed,  and  in  great  measure  destroyed.  Though  the 
number  of  books,  as  is  just  observed,  must  have  been  exag- 
gerated, it  is  possible  that  neither  the  burning  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Library  by  Omar,  if  it  ever  occurred,  nor  any  other  single 
calamity  recorded  in  history,  except  the  two  captures  of  Con- 
stantinople itself,  has  been  more  fatally  injurious  to  literature ; 
and,  with  due  regard  to  the  good  intentions  of  Mathias  Cor- 
vinus,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  inestimable  rehca 
once  rescued  from  the  barbarian  Ottomans  should  have  been 
accumulated  m  a  situation  of  so  little  security  against  their 
devastating  arms.^ 

40.  England  under  Edward  IV.  presents  an  appearance,  in 
the  annals  of  publication,  about  as  barren  as  under  gught 
Edward  the  Confessor.  There  is,  I  think,  neither  in  ^P'!'?^ 
Latin  nor  in  English  a  single  book  that  we  can  in  Kng- 
refer  to  this  decennial  period.^  Yet  we  find  a  few  ^"''" 
symptoms,  not  to  be  overlooked,  of  the  incipient  regard  to 
literature.  Leland  enumerates  some  Englishmen  who  tra- 
velled to  Italy,  perhaps  before  1460,  in  order  to  become  disci- 
ples of  the  younger  Guarini  at  Ferrara,  —  Robert  Fleming, 
William  Gray,  Bishop  of  Ely,  John  Free,  John  Gunthorpe,  and 
a  very  accomplished  nobleman,  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  AYorces- 
ter.  It  is  but  fairness  to  give  credit  to  these  men  for  their 
love  of  learning,  and  to  observe  that  they  preceded  any  whom 
we  could  mention  on  sure  grounds  either  in  France  or  Ger- 
many. We  trace,  however,  no  distinct  fruits  from  their 
acquisitions.  But,  though  very  few  had  the  means  of  attain- 
ing that  on  which  we  set  a  high  value  in  literature,  the  mere 
rudiments  of  grammatical  learning  were  communicated  to 
many.  Nor  were  munificent  patrons,  testators,  in  the  words 
of  Bui'ke,  to  a  posterity  which  they  embraced  as  their  own, 
wanting  in  tliis  latter  period  of  the  middle  ages.     William  of 

•  Brucker;   Roscoe;  Gibbon.     Heeren,  conferred  on  undeserving  persons  for  mo- 

p.  173,  who  refers  to  several  modern  books  ney.     A.  D.  1455, 1466.     lie  had  previous- 

expressly  relating  to  the  fate  of  this  libra-  ly  mentioned  those  schooLs  as  kept  up  in 

ry.     Part  of  it,  however,  found  its  way  to  the  univer.^iity  under  the  superintendence 

that  of  Vienna.  of  nia-sters  of  arts.     A.  D.  1442.     But  the 

2  The  University  of  0.\ford,  according  statutes  of  Magdalen  College,  founded  in 

to  Wood,  as  well  aa  the  church  generally,  the  i-eign  of  Edward,  provide  for  a  certain 

stood  very  low  about  this  time:  the  gram-  degree  of  learning.      Cbaadler's  Life  of 

mar-schools  were  laid  !i>ide  ;  degrees  were  >V'ayutiete,  p.  200. 
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Wykeham,  Chancellor  of  England  under  Richard  11.,  and 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  founded  a  school  in  that  city,  and  a  col- 
lege at  Oxford  in  connection  with  it,  in  1373.^  Henry  VI.,  in 
imitation  of  him,  became  the  founder  of  Eton  School,  and  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  about  1442.^  In  each  of  these 
schools  seventy  boys,  and  in  each  college  seventy  fellows  and 
scholars,  are  maintained  by  these  princely  endowments.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  observe,  that  they  are  still  the  amplest,  as  tliey 
are  much  the  earliest,  foundations  for  the  support  of  grammati- 
cal learning  in  England.  What  could  be  taught  in  these  or 
any  other  schools  at  this  time,  the  reader  has  been  enabled  to 
judge :  it  must  have  been  the  Latin  language,  through  indif- 
ferent books  of  grammar,  and  vnth.  the  perusal  of  very  few 
heathen  writers  of  antiquity.  In  the  curious  and  unique  col- 
lection of  the  Paston  Letters,  we  find  one  from  a  boy  at  Eton 
in  1468,  wherein  he  gives  two  Latin  vei'ses,  not  very  good,  of 
his  o\vn  composition.^  I  am  sensible  that  the  mention  of  such 
a  circumstance  may  appear  trifling,  especially  to  foreigners : 
but  it  is  not  a  trifle  to  illustrate  by  any  fact  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  among  the  laity,  —  first  in  the  mere 
elements  of  reading  and  writing,  as  we  did  in  a  former  chap- 
ter; and  now,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  such  grammatical 
instruction  as  could  be  imparted.  This  boy  of  the  Paston 
Family  was  well  bom,  and  came  from  a  distance ;  nor  was  he 
in  training  for  the  church,  since  he  seems  by  this  letter  to 
have  had  rr-arriage  in  contemplation. 

41.  But  the  Paston  Letters  are,  in  other  respects,  an  im- 
Paston  portant  testimony  to  tlie  progressive  condition  of 
Letters.  society,  and  come  in  as  a  precious  link  in  the  chain 
of  the  moral  history  of  P^ngland,  which  they  alone  in  this  pe- 
riod supply.  They  stand  indeed  singly,  as  far  as  I  know,  in 
Europe ;  for  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  the  archives 
of  Italian  families,  if  not  in  France  or  Germany,  a  series  of 
merely  private  letters  equally  ancient  may  be  concealed,  1  do 
not  recollect  that  any  have  been  published.  They  are  all 
wi'itten  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  except 

1  Lowth'8  Life  of  Wykeham.  He  per-  thor  of  these  lines,  it  is  said,  some  years 
mits  in  hLs  statutes  a  limiteJ  number  of  before,  that  he  had  "gone  to  school  to  a 
Bons  of  gentlemen  [^entilinm)  to  be  edu-  Lombard,  called  Karol  Gileti,  to  learn  and 
cated  in  his  school.  Chandler's  Life  of  to  be  read  in  poetry,  or  else  in  French, 
Wayntlete,  p.  5.  He  said  that  he  would  be  :is  glad  and  aa 

2  Waynrtete  became  the  first  head-mas-  fain  of  a  good  book  of  French  or  of  poetry 
ter  of  Kton  in  1442.     Chandler,  p.  26.  as  my  master  Falstaff  would  be  to  pur 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  301.    Of  WiUiam  Paston,  au-    chase  a  fair  manor."    P.  173  (1459). 
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a  few  as  late  as  Henry  VIL,  by  different  members  of  a 
wealthy  and  respectable  but  not  noble  family,  and  are  there- 
fore pictures  of  the  life  of  the  English  gentry  in  that  age.* 
We  are  merely  concerned  with  their  evidence  as  to  the  state 
of  literature ;  and  this,  upon  the  whole,  is  more  favorable, 
than,  from  the  want  of  authorship  in  those  reigns,  we  should 
be  led  to  anticipate.  It  is  plain  that  several  members  of  the 
family,  male  and  female,  wrote  not  only  grammatically,  but  with 
a  fluency  and  facility,  an  epistolary  expertness,  which  implies 
the  habitual  use  of  the  pen.  Their  expression  is  much  less 
formal  and  quaint  than  that  of  modern  novelists,  when  they 
endeavor  to  feign  the  familiar  style  of  ages  much  later  than 
the  fifteenth  century.  Some  of  them  mix  Latin  with  their 
English,  very  bad,  and  probably  for  the  sake  of  concealment ; 
and  Ovid  is  once  mentioned  as  a  book  to  be  sent  from  one  to 
another.^  It  appears  highly  probable,  that  such  a  series  of 
letters,  with  so  much  vivacity  and  pertinence,  would  not  have 
been  written  by  any  family  of  English  gentry  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  and  much  less  before.  It  is  hard  to  judge  from  a 
single  case  ;  but  the  letter  of  Lady  Pelham,  quoted  in  the  first 
chapter  of  this  volume,  is  ungrammatical  and  unintelligible. 
The  seed,  therefore,  was  now  rapidly  germinating  beneath  the 
ground ;  and  thus  we  may  perceive  that  the  publication  of 
books  is  not  the  sole  test  of  the  intellectual  advance  of  a  peo- 
ple. I  may  add,  that,  altliough  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury was  the  period  in  which  the  fewest  books  inrere  written, 
a  greater  number,  in  the  opinion  of  experienced  judges,  were 
transcribed  in  that  than  in  any  former  age ;  a  circumstance 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  increased  use  of  linen  paper. 

42.  It  may  be  observed  here,  with  reference  to  the  state  of- 
learning  generally   in    England   down   to   the   age 
immediately  preceding  the  Reformation,  that  Leland,   5itk.rof 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  Iiis  Collectanea,  has  given   public 
several  lists  of  books  in  colleges  and  monasteries,      "^^ 

1  ThiscgJJectionisin  fire  quarto  Tolumes,  send  him  you  next  week ;  for  I  have  him 

and  hiks  become  scarce.     The  length  has  not  now  ready ;  "    iv.  175.     This  was  l)e- 

been  doubled  by  an  injudicious  proceeding  tween  1-16-3  and   14i59,   according   to   tho 

of  the  editor  in  printing  the  original  or-  editor.     We  do  not  know  positively  of  any 

thogmphy  and  abbreviations  of  the  letters  edition  of  Ovid  de  Arte  Amandi  so  early  ; 

on  each  left-hand  page,  and  a  more  legible  but  Zell  of  Cologne  is  supposed  to  have 

modem  form  on  the  right.     As  orthogra-  printed  one  before  1470,  ;is  ha-s  been  men- 

phy  is  of  little  importance,  and  abbrevia-  tioned  above.      Whether  the  book  to  bb 

tioos  of  none  at  iill,  it  would  have  been  sent  were  in  print  or  manuscript  mUBt  bt 

lufSoient  to  have  given  a  single  specimen,  left  to  the  sagacity  of  critics. 

>  "  As  to  Ovid  de  Arte  Amandi,  I  sliall 
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which  do  not  by  any  means  warrant  the  supposition  of  a  tolera- 
ble acquaintance  with  ancient  literature.  We  find,  however, 
some  of  the  recent  translations  made  in  Italy  from  Greek 
authors.  The  clergy,  in  fact,  were  now  retrograding,  while 
the  laity  were  advancing ;  and,  when  this  was  the  case,  the 
ascendency  of  the  former  was  near  its  end. 

43.  I  have  said  that  there  was  not  a  new  book  written  with- 
Rowiey  ^"  thcse  ten  years.  In  the  days  of  our  fathers,  it 
would  have  been  necessary,  at  least,  to  mention  as  a 
forgery  the  celebrated  poems  attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley. 
But  probably  no  one  person  living  believes  in  their  authenti- 
city ;  nor  should  I  have  alluded  to  so  palpable  a  fabrication  at 
all,  but  for  the  curious  circumstance,  that  a  very  similar  trial 
of  literary  credulity  has  not  long  since  been  essayed  in  France. 
ciotiide  de  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Surville  published  a 
Surviiie.  collection  of  poems,  alleged  to  have  been  written  by 
Ciotiide  de  Surville,  a  poetess  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
muse  of  the  Ardeche  warbled  her  notes  during  a  longer  life 
than  the  monk  of  Bristow ;  and,  having  sung  the  relief  of 
Orleans  by  the  Maid  of  Arc  in  1429,  lived  to  pour  her  swan- 
like chant  on  the  battle  of  Fornova  in  1495.  Love,  however, 
as  much  as  war,  is  her  theme ;  and  it  was  a  remarkable 
felicity,  that  she  rendered  an  ode  of  her  prototype  Sappho  into 
French  verse,  many  years  before  any  one  else  in  France 
could  have  seen  it.  But  having,  like  Rowley,  anticipated  too 
much  the  style  and  sentiments  of  a  later  period,  she  has,  like 
him,  fallen  into  the  numerous  ranks  of  the  dead  who  never 
were  aUve.* 

1  Auguis,  Recuefl  des  Pontes,  vol.  ii.  Au  prix  fatal  de  ne  plus  y  songer? 

Biogr.  Univ. :   Surville ;  Villemain,  Cours  Kegne  sur  moi,  cher   tyran,  dont   lea 

de  Litterature,  vol.  ii. ;    SLsmonii,  Hist.  amies 

des  Fnin<;ais,  xiii.  593.  The  forgery  is  by  Ne  me  sauroient  porter  coups  trop  puis- 
ne means  so  gross  as  that  of  Ohatterton  ;  sans ! 

but,  as  M.  Sismondi  says,  "  We  h.ave  only  Pour  m'epargner  n'en  crols  one  &  mes 

to  compare  Ciotiide  with  the  Duke  of  Or-  larmes ; 

leans  or  Villon."     The   following    lines,  Sont    de    plaisir,  tant   plus   auront  de 

qiioted  by  him,  will  give  the  reader  a  fair  channes 

epecimen  :  —  Tes  dards  aigus,  que  seront  plus  cui- 

"  Suivons  I'amour,  tel  en  soit  le  danger ;  sans." 

Cy  nous  attend  sur  lits  charmans  de 

mousse.  It  ha.s  been  justly  remarked,  that  the 

A  des  rigueurs ;  qui  voudroit  s'en  Ten-  extracts  from  Ciotiide,  in  the  Recueil  des 

ger?  anciens  Poetes,  occupy  too  much  space, 

Qui  (meme  alors   que    tout  d^slr  s'o-  while  the  genuine  writers  of  the  fifteenth 

mousse)  century  appear  in  very  scanty  specimens. 
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Sect.  IV.     1471-1480. 

rhe  same  Subjects  co&tmued — Lorenzo  de'  Medici  —  Physical  Controversy — Matbema* 
tical  Sciences. 

44.  The  books   printed   in   Italy   during  these  ten  years 
amount,  according  to  Panzer,  to  121)7  ;  of  which,  234   Number  of 
are  editions  of  ancient  classical  authors.     Books  with-  p^^j  ;„ 
out  date  are  of  course  not  included  ;  and  the  list  must   ituiy. 
not  be  reckoned  complete  as  to  others. 

45.  A  press  was  established  at  Florence  by  Lorenzo,  in 
which  Cennini,  a  goldsmith,  was  employed ;  the  first  printer, 
except  Caxton  and  Jenson,  who  was  not  a  German.  Virgil 
was  published  in  1471.  Several  other  Italian  cities  began  to 
print  in  this  period.  The  first  edition  of  Dante  issued  from 
Foligno  in  1472:  it  has  been  improbably,  as  well  as  erro- 
neously, referred  to  Mentz.  Petrarch  had  been  published  in 
1470,  and  Boccace  in  1471.  They  were  reprinted  several 
times  before  the  close  of  this  decade. 

46.  No  one  had  attempted  to  cast  Greek  types  in  sufficient 
number  for  an  entire  book,  though  a  few  occur  in  First  Greek 
the  early  publications  by  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz  ;  ^  printed, 
while,  in  those  printed  afterwai'ds  at  Venice,  Greek  words  are 
inserted  by  the  pen  ;  till,  in  147  G,  Zarot  of  Milan  had  the 
honor  of  giving  the  Greek  grammar  of  Constantine  Lascaris 
to  the  world.-  This  was  followed  in  1480  by  Craston's  Lexi- 
con, a  very  imperfect  vocabulary ;  but  which,  for  many  years, 
continued  to  be  the  only  assistance  of  the  kind  to  which  a 
student  could  have  recourse.     The  author  was  an  Italian. 

47.  Ancient  learning  is  to  be  divided  into  two  great  depart- 
ments :  the  knowledge  of  what  is  contained  in  the  study  of 
works  of  Gi'eek  and  Roman  authors ;  and  that  of  antinuities. 

1  Greek  types  first  appear  in  a  treatise  GeUivia  and  Apuleius  of  Sweynheim  and 

of  Jerome,    printed    at    Rome    in    14'i8.  Pannartz,  1469 ;  and  some  works  of  Bessa- 

Hoeren,  from   Panzer.  rioQ  about  tlie  same  time.     In  all  these,  it 

2_  Lascaris   Grammatica  GraDca,   Medio-  is  remarkable  th.it  the  Greek  typography 

lani  ex  reeoj^itione  Denietrii  Cretensls  per  is  le^hly  and  cre'Iit;vbly  executed ;  where- 

Dionysium   Paravisinum,  4to.     The   cha-  as  the  Greek  introduced  into  the  Officia  et 

racters  in  this  rare  volume  are  elegant  and  1'aradox.i,  of  Cicero,  Milan,  1474,  by  Zarot, 

of  a  moderate  size.    The  earliest  specimens  is  so  defirmed  as  to  be  scarcely  legible.     I 

of  Greek  i)rinting  consist  of  detiiched  pas-  am  indebted  for  the  whole  of  this  note  to 

fciges  and  citations,  found  in  a  very  few  Grosswell's   Karly   Parisian   (ircek   Prees, 

of  the  fir.sl  printed  copies  of  Latin  authors  :  i.  1 
tuoh  as  La^tantius  of  1465 :   the  Aulus 
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the  materiel,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  which  has  been  preserved 
in  a  bodily  sh^pe,  and  is  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  an- 
tiquities. Sucli  are  buildings,  monuments,  inscriptions,  coins, 
medals,  vases,  instruments,  wliich,  by  gi'adual  accumulation, 
have  thrown  a  powerful  light  upon  ancient  history  and  litera- 
tui-e.  The  abundant  riches  of  Italy  in  these  remains  could 
not  be  overlooked  as  soon  as  the  spirit  of  admiration  for  all 
that  was  Roman  began  to  be  kindled.  Petrarch  himself  fonned 
a  little  collection  of  couis  ;  and  his  contemporary  Pastrengo 
was  the  first  who  copied  inscriptions  ;  but,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  her  scholars  and  her  patrons  of  letters 
began  to  collect  the  scattered  relics  which  almost  every  re- 
ligion presented  to  them.^  Niccolo  Niccoli,  according  to  the 
funeral  oration  of  Poggio,  possessed  a  series  of  medals,  and 
even  wrote  a  treatise  in  Italian,  correcting  the  common  ortho- 
gi-aphy  of  Latin  words,  on  the  authority  of  inscriptions  and 
coins.  The  love  of  collection  increased  from  this  time.  The 
Medici  and  other  rich  pati'ons  of  letters  spared  no  expense  in 
accumulating  these  treasures  of  the  antiquary.  Ciriacus  of 
Ancona,  about  1440,  travelled  into  the  East  in  oi'der  to  copy 
inscriptions  :  but  he  was  naturally  exposed  to  deceive  himself 
and  to  be  deceived ;  nor  has  he  escaped  the  suspicion  of  im 
posture,  or  at  least  of  excessive  credulity.^ 

48.  The  first  who  made  his  researches  of  this  kmd  collec- 
Workson  tively  known  to  the  world  was  Biondo  Flavio,  or 
thatsubject.  Flavio  Biondo,  —  for  the  names  may  be  found  in  a 
different  order,  but  more  correctly  in  the  first,**  —  secretary  to 
Eugenius  IV.  and  to  his  successoi's.  His  long  residence  at 
Rome  inspired  him  with  the  desire,  and  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity, of  describing  her  imperial  ruins.  In  a  work  dedicated 
to  Eugenius  IV.,  who  died  in  1447,  but  not  printed  till  1471, 
entitled  Romoe  Listauratte  hbri  tres,  he  describes,  examines, 
and  explains,  by  the  testimonies  of  ancient  authors,  the  nume- 
rous monuments  of  Rome.  In  another,  Rom;e  Triumphantia 
lil)ri  decern,  printed  about  1472,  he  treats  of  the  government. 


1  Tiraboschij  Tols.  v.  and  vi. ;  Andres,  One  that  rests  on  his  authority  Is  tliat 

Ix.  19(3.  which  w  supposed  to  record  the  persecu- 

^  Tiraboschi ;  Andres,  ix.  199.    Ciriaco  tion  of  the  Christians  in  Spain  under  Ne- 

has  not  wanted  advocates :   some  of  the  ro.     See  Lardner's  Jewish  and  Heathen 

inscriptions    he  was    accused   of  having  Testimonies,  vol.  i. ;  who,  though  by  no 

forged  have  turned  out  to  be  authentic ;  means  a  credulous  critic,  inclines  to  ita 

and  it  is  presimied  in  his  favor  tliat  others  genuineness. 

which  do  not  appear  may  have  perished  ^  Zeno,  Dissertazioni  Vossiane,  i.  229 
fiuce  his  time.     Biogr.  Uuiv. :  Cyriaque 
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laws,  religion,  ceromonies,  military  discipline,  and  other  anti- 
quities, of  the  republic.  A  third  work,  compiled  at  the 
request  of  Alfonso,  King  of  Naples,  and  printed  in  1474, 
called  Italia  Illustrata,  contains  a  description  of  all  Italy, 
divided  into  its  ancient  fourteen  regions.  Though  liiondo 
Flavio  was  almost  the  first  to  hew  liis  way  into  the  rock, 
which  should  cause  his  memory  to  be  respected,  it  has  natu- 
rally happened,  that,  his  works  being  impeH'ect  and  faulty  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  gi'eat  antiquaries  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  they  have  not  found  a  place  in  the  collection 
of  Graivius,  and  are  hardly  remembered  by  name.' 

49.  In  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  the  art  of  printing 
began  to  be  exercised  at  Deventer,  Utrecht,  Lou-   pu^uca- 
vain,  liasle,  Ulm,  and  other  places,  and,  in  Hungary,   tions  in 
at   Buda.      We   find,    however,    very   few    ancient     ®""^y- 
writers ;  the  whole  list  of  what  can  pass  for  classics  being 
about  thirteen.     One  or  two  editions  of  parts  of  Aristotle  in 
Latin,  from  translations  lately  made  in  Italy,  may  be  added. 
Yet  it  was  not  the  length  of  manuscripts  that  discouraged  the 
German  printers ;  for,  besides  their  editions  of  the  Scriptures, 
Mentelin  of  Strasburg  published  in  1473  the  great  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  in  ten  volumes  folio,  generally 
bound  in  four;  and,  in  1474,  a  similar  Avork  of  Berchorius,  or 
Berchojur,  in  three  other  folios.     The  contrast  between  these 
labors  and  those  of  his  Italian  contemporaries  is  very  strik- 
ing. 

50.  Floras  and  Sallust  were  printed  at  Paris  early  in  this 
decade,  and  twelve  more  classical  authors  at  the  same 

place  before  its  termination.  An  edition  of  Cicero 
ad  Herennium  appeared  at  Angers  in  1476,  and  one  of  Ho- 
X'ace  at  Caen  in  1480.  The  press  of  Lyons  also  sent  forth 
several  works,  but  none  of  them  classical.  It  has  been  said 
by  French  writers,  that  the  first  book  jjrinted  in  their  lan- 
guage is  Le  Jardin  de  Devotion,  by  Colard  Mansion  of 
Bruges,  in  1473.  This  date  has  been  questioned  in  England; 
but  it  is  of  the  less  importance,  as  we  have  already  seen  that 
Caxton's  Recueil  des  Histoires  de  Troye  has  the  clear  prior- 

*  A  siiperior  treatise  of  the  same  age,  on  distinguished  also  in  the  political  revo- 

tUe  anti(iuities  of  the  Roman  city,  is  by  lutions  of  Floreiiee.     After  tlie  death  of 

Bernard  Rucellai  (de  xirl)e  Roma,  in  Rer.  Lorenzo,  he  bwame  the  protector  of  th« 

Ital.  Script.  Flonmt.,  vol.  ii.);  but  it  was  Florentine  Academy,  for  the  members  of 

not  i>ubli.ihed  before  the  eighteenth  cen-  which    he   built  a  palace   with   gardens, 

tury.      ItuccUai    wrote    some    historical  Coruiani,  iii.  143.    Biogr.  Uniy. :  RucoU&l 
motka  Ll  a  very  good  Latin  style,  and  waa 
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ity.      Le    Roman  de  Baudouin,  Comte  de  Flandres,  Lyon, 

1474,  seems  to  be  the  earliest  French  book  printed  in  France. 
In  1476,  Les  Grands  Chroniques  de  St.  Denis,  an  important 
and  bulky  volume,  appeared  at  Paris. 

51.  We  come  now  to  our  own  Caxton,  who  finished  a  trans- 
in England  latiou  into  English  of  the  Recueil  des  Histoires  de 
by  Caxton.  Troye,  by  order  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
at  Cologne,  in  September,  1471.  It  was  probably  printed 
there  the  next  year.'  But,  soon  afterwards,  he  came  to  Eng- 
land with  the  instruments  of  his  art ;  and  his  Game  of  Chess, 
a  slight  and  short  performance,  referred  to  1474,  though  with- 
out a  date,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  specimen  of 
English  typography.^  In  almost  every  year  from  this  time  to 
his  death  in  1483,  Caxton  continued  to  publish  those  volumes 
which  are  the  delight  of  our  collectors.  Tbe  earliest  of  his 
editions  bearing  a  date  in  I^ngland  is  the  "  Dictes  and  Say- 
ings," a  translation  by  Lord  Rivers  from  a  Latin  com2)ilation, 
and  published  in  1477.  In  a  literary  history,  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  Caxton  publications  are  more  adapted  to 
the  general  than  the  learned  reader,  and  indicate,  upon  the 
whole,  but  a  low  state  of  knowledge  in  England.  A  Latin 
translation,  however,  of  Aristotle's  Ethics,  was  printed  at 
Oxford  in  1479. 

52.  The  first  book  printed  in  Spain  was  on  the  very  subject 

we  might  expect  to  precede  all  others,  the  Conception 
of  the  Virgin.  It  should  be  a  very  curious  volume ; 
being  a  poetical  contest  on  that  sublime  theme  by  thirty-six 
poets,  four  of  whom  had  written  in  Spanish,  one  in  Italian, 
and  the  rest  in  Provencal  or  Valencian.  It  appeared  at 
Valencia  in   1474.     A  little  book  on   grammar  followed  in 

1475,  and  Sallust  was  printed  the  same  year.  In  that  yeai', 
printing  was  also  introduced  at  Barcelona  and  Saragossa,  in 
1476  at  Seville,  in  1480  at  Salamanca  and  Burgos. 

53.  A  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Malerbi,  a  Venetian,  was 
nblished  m  1471 ;  and  two  other  editions  of  that,  or  a  dlflferent 


*  This  book,  at  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe's  ral  letter  x  liaving  been  casually  omitted, 

filinous  sale,  brought  £1,030.  Several  similar  instances  occur  in  which  a 

2  The   E.Kpositio   Saucti  Ilieronymi,  of  pretended   early  book  has  not  stood  th« 

which   a  copy   in  the   Public  Library  at  keen  eye  of  criticism :  as  the  Decor  Puel- 

Cambridge  bears  the  date  of  0.\ford,  1468,  larum,  ascribed  to  Nicolas  Jenson  of  Ve- 

on  the  title-page,  is  now  generally  given  nice  fn  1461,  for  which  we  should  read 

up.     It  has  been  successfully  contended  1471 ;    a  cosmography   of  I'tolemy,  with 

by  Sliddleton,  and   lately  by  Mr.  Singer,  the   date  of  14(32 ;   a  book  appearing  to 

that  this  date  should  be  1478 ;  the  nume-  have  been  pri;itnd  at  Tours  in  1467,  &c. 
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version,  the  same  year.  Eleven  editions  are  enumerated  by 
Panzer  in  the  fif'teentli  century.  The  German  trans-  ^,^^31^ 
lation  has  ah-eady  been  mentioned;  it  was  seve-  Uousof 
ral  times  reprinted  in  this  decade:  one  in  Dutch  ^"p'""' 
a})peared  in  1477 ;  one  in  the  Valencian  language,  at  that 
city,  in  1478.^  The  New  Testament  was  printed  in  Bohemian, 
1475  ;  and  in  French,  1477.  The  earliest  French  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  seems  to  be  about  the  same  date.  The 
reader  will,  of  course,  understand  that  all  these  translations 
were  made  from  the  Vulgate  Latin.  It  may  naturally  seem 
remarkable,  that  not  only  at  this  period,  but  down  to  the 
Reformation,  no  attempt  was  made  to  render  any  part  of  the 
Scriptures  public  in  English.  But,  in  fact,  the  ground  was 
thought  too  dangerous  by  those  in  power.  The  translation  of 
Wicliffe  had  taught  the  people  some  comparisons  between  the 
worldly  condition  of  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  anc 
their  successors,  as  well  as  some  other  contrasts,  which  it  waj 
more  expedient  to  avoid.  Long  before  the  invention  of  print 
ing,  it  was  enacted,  in  1408,  by  a  constitution  of  Archbishop 
Arundel  in  convocation,  that  no  one  should  thereafter  "  trans 
late  any  text  of  Holy  Scripture  into  English,  by  way  of  a 
book,  or  little  book  or  tract ;  and  that  no  book  should  be  read 
that  was  composed  lately  in  the  time  of  John  Wicliffe,  or  since 
his  death."  Scarcely  any  of  Caxton's  publications  are  of  a 
rehgious  nature. 

54.  It  would  have  been  strange  if  Spain,  placed  on  the 
genial  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  intimately  j^e^^^ij^f 
connected  through  the  Arragonese  kings  with  Italy,  literature 
had  not  received  some  light  from  that  which  began  to  ^  ^**'"°' 
shine  so  brightly.  Her  progress,  however,  in  letters  was  but 
slow.  Not  but  that  several  individuals  are  named  by  com- 
pilers of  literary  biography  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  well  as  earUer,  who  are  reputed  to  have  possessed 
a  knowledge  of  languages,  and  to  have  stood  at  least  far  above 
their  contemporaries.  Alfonsus  Tostatus  passes  for  the  most 
considerable.  His  writings  are  chiefly  theological:  but  Andrea 
praises  his  commentary  on  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  at  least 
as  a  bold  essay ;  ^  contending  also  that  learning  was  not  de- 

•  TUa  edition  was   suppressed  or  de-  Andres  says  (xix.  154)  that  this  trausl* 

Btroyed.    No  copy  is  kno\vTi  to  exist ;  but  tion  w;is  made  early  in  the  fifteenth  can 

there  is  preserved  a  final  letif,  containing  tury,  with  the  approbation  of  divines, 

the  names  of  the  translator  and  printer.  2  jjj.  151, 
M'Crie's    Reformation  in  Spain,   p.   192. 
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ficient  in  Spain  during  the  fifteenth  century,  though  he  admits 
that  the  rapid  improvements  made  at  its  close,  and  about  the 
beginning  of  the  next  age,  were  due  to  Lebrixa's  public 
instructions  at  Seville  and  Salamanca.  Several  translations 
were  made  from  Latin  authors  into  Spanish ;  which,  however, 
is  not  of  itself  any  great  proof  of  peninsular  leai-ning.  The 
men  to  whom  Spain  chiefly  owes  the  advancement  of  useful 
learning,  and  who  should  not  be  defrauded  of  their  glory, 
were  Arias  Barbosa,  a  scholar  of  Politian,  and  the  more 
renowned  though  not  moi'e  learned  or  more  early  propagator 
of  Grecian  literature,  Antonio  of  Lebrixa,  whose  name  was 
Latinized  into  Nebrissensis,  by  which  he  is  commonly  known. 
Of  Ai'ias,  who  unaccountably  has  no  place  in  the  Biographie 
Universelle,  Nicolas  Antonio  gives  a  very  high  character.^ 
He  taught  the  Greek  language  at  Salamanca  probably  about 
this  time.  But  his  writings  are  not  at  all  numerous.  For 
Lebrixa,  instead  of  compiling  from  other  sources,  I  shall  tran- 
scribe what  Dr.  M'Crie  has  said  with  his  usual  perspicuous 
brevity. 

55.  "  Lebrixa,  usually  styled  Nebrissensis,  became  to  Spain 
Character  what  Valla  was  to  Italy,  Erasmus  to  Germany,  or 
of  Lebrixa.  BudiEus  to  France.  After  a  residence  of  ten  years 
in  Italy,  during  which  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  various 
kinds  of  knowledge,  he  returned  home  in  1473,  by  the  advice 
of  the  younger  Philelphus  and  Hermolaus  Barbarus,  with  the 
view  of  promoting  classical  literature  in  his  native  country. 
Hitherto  the  revival  of  letters  in  Spain  was  confined  to  a  few 
inquisitive  individuals,  and  had  not  reached  the  schools  and 
universities,  whose  teachers  continued  to  teach  a  barbarous 
jargon  under  the  name  of  Latin,  into  which  they  initiated  the 
youth  by  means  of  a  rude  system  of  grammar,  rendered  unin- 
telligible, in  some  instances,  by  a  preposterous  interaiixture  of 
the  most  abstruse  questions  in  metaphysics.  By  the  lectui'es 
which  he  read  in  the  Universities  of  Seville,  Salamanca,  and 
Alcala,  and  by  the  institutes  which  he  published  on  CastUian, 


1  "In  quo  Antonium  Nebrissensem  so-  extirpatjonem,  bonarumque  cmnium  dis- 

eium  habuit.  qui  tanien  quicquid  usquam  cipliuariun  divitias.     Quas  Alias  nosterex 

Gracarum  literaruni  apud  IIL-<panos  esset,  autiijuitatis  penu  per  viceniduin  integrum 

ab  uno  Aria  emanasse  in  prafationo  sua-  aujitoiibus   suis  larga  et  locuplete  vena 

rum  Introductionuin  Grammaticaruni  in-  comniuiiicaTit,  in  poetica  facultate  Grae- 

genue  affimiavit.     His   duobus  ainplissi-  canieacjue  doctriua  Nebrissense  nielior,  a 

mum  illud  gymnasium,  indeque  Hlspania  quo  tiuuen  in  varia  multipLicique  doctriua 

tota  debet  barbariei,  quse  longo  apud  nos  superabatur."    Bibl.  Vetua. 
bbUoi-um  dominatu  in  immeusiuu  CKveraC, 
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Latin,  Gieck,  and  Hebrew  grammar,  Lebrixa  contributed  in 
a  wonderful  degree  to  expel  barbarism  from  the  seats  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  diffuse  a  taste  tor  elegant  and  useful  studif-a 
among  his  countrymen.  His  improvements  were  warmlj 
opposed  by  the  monks,  who  had  engrossed  the  art  of  teaching, 
and  who,  unable  to  bear  the  light  themselves,  wished  to  pre- 
vent all  others  from  seeing  it ;  but,  enjoying  the  support  of 
persons  of  high  authority,  he  disregarded  their  sellish  and 
ignorant  outcries.  Lebi'ixa  continued  to  an  advanced  age  to 
support  the  literary  reputation  of  his  native  country."  ^ 

50.  This  was  the  brilliant  era  of  Florence,  under  the 
supremacy  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  The  reader  is  Libmry  of 
probably  well  acquainted  with  this  eminent  charac-  Lorenzo 
ter  by  means  of  a  work  of  extensive  and  merited  reputaticjn. 
The  Laurentian  Library,  still  consisting  wholly  of  manuscripts, 
though  Ibrmed  by  Cosmo,  and  enlarged  by  his  son  Pietro, 
owed  not  only  its  name,  but  an  ample  increase  of  its  treasures, 
to  Lorenzo,  who  swept  the  monasteries  of  Greece  through  his 
learned  agent,  John  Lascaris.  With  that  true  love  of  letters 
which  scorns  the  monopolizing  spirit  of  possession,  Lorenzo 
permitted  his  manuscripts  to  be  freely  copied  for  the  use  of 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

57.  It  was  an  important  labor  of  the  learned  at  Florence  to 
correct  as  well  as  elucidate  the  text  of  their  manu-  „,    . 

•  •  111*  11         t^ifl^ssics  cor 

scripts,  written  generally  by  ignorant  and  careless  rected  and 
monks  or  trading  copyists  (though  the  latter  probably  ^^p''^'"*'* 
had   not   much  concern  with  ancient  writers),   and   become 
almost  wholly  unintelligible  through  the    blunders  of   these 
transcribers.^     Landino,  Merula,  Calderino,  and  Politian  were 
the  most  indefatigable  in  tliis  line  of  criticism  during  the  age 
of  Lorenzo.     Before  the  use  of   printing  fixed  the  text  of 
a  whole  edition,  —  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  conse 
quences,  —  the  critical  amendments  of  these   scholars  could 
only  be  made  useful  through  their  oral  lectures ;   and  thes» 
appear  frequently  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  valuabl", 
though  rather  prolix,  commentaries  we  find  in  the  old  editious. 
Thus  those  of  Landino  accompany  many  editions  of  Horace 
and  Virgil,  forming,  in  some  measure,  the  basis  of  all  inter- 

1  M'Crie's    History  of   Reformation  in  a  very  scarce  book,  were  printed  at  SeTiU« 

Spain,   p.   61.     It    is    probable   that   Le-  in  1481. 

brixa's  exertions  were  not  very  effectual  in        ^  Weiners,  Vergleicli.  der  Sitten,  iii.  108 

the  present  deeennium,  nor  perhaps  in  the  Heeren,  p.  293. 
uext ;  but  his  Institutioues  Granuuaticse, 
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pretative  annotations  on  those  poets.  Landino  in  these  seldom 
touches  on  verbal  criticisms ;  but  his  explanations  display  a 
considerable  reach  of  knowledge.  They  are  founded,  as 
Heeren  is  convinced,  on  his  lectures,  and  consequently  give  us 
some  notion  of  the  tone  of  instruction.  In  explaining  the 
poets,  two  methods  were  pursued, — the  grammatical  and  the 
moral ;  the  latter  of  which  consisted  in  resolving  the  whole 
sense  into  allegory.  Dante  had  given  credit  to  a  doctrine, 
orthodox  in  this  age  and  long  afterwards,  that  every  great 
poem  must  have  a  hidden  meaning.^ 

58.  The  notes  of  Calderino,  a  scholar  of  high  fame,  but 
Character  iufccted  with  the  common  vice  of  arrogance,  are 
of  Lorenaj.  found  with  thosc  of  Landino  in  the  early  editions  of 
Virgil  and  Horace.  Regie  commented  upon  Ovid,  Omnibonus 
Leonicenus  upon  Lucan,  both  these  upon  Quintilian,  many 
upon  Cicero.^  It  may  be  observed  for  the  sake  of  chrono- 
logical exactness,  that  these  labors  are  by  no  means  confined, 
even  principally,  to  this  decennial  period.  They  are  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  name  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
whose  influence  over  literature  extended  from  1470  to  his 
death  m  1492.  Nor  was  mere  philology  the  soul  or  the  lead- 
ing pursuit  to  which  so  truly  noble  a  mind  accorded  its  encou- 
ragement. He  sought  in  ancient  learning  something  more 
elevated  than  the  narrow  though  necessary  researches  of 
criticism.  In  a  villa  overhanging  the  towers  of  Florence,  on 
the  steep  slope  of  that  lofty  liill  crowned  by  the  mother  cUy, 
the  ancient  Fiesole,  in  gardens  which  Tully  might  have  envied, 
with  Ficino,  Landino,  and  Politian  at  his  side,  he  delighted  his 
hours  of  leisure  with  the  beautiful  visions  of  Platonic  philoso- 
phy, for  which  the  summer  stillness  of  an  Italian  sky  appears 
the  most  congenial  accompaniment. 

59.  Never  could  the  sympathies  of  the  soul  with  outward 
Prospect  nature  be  more  finely  touched ;  never  could  more 
villa  a^  striking  suggestions  be  presented  to  the  philosopher 
Fiesole.  and  the  statesman.  Florence  lay  beneath  them ;  not 
^^ith  all  the  magnificence  that  the  later  Medici  have  given 
her,  but,  thanks  to  the  piety  of  former  times,  presenting 
almost  as  varied  an  outline  to  the  sky.  One  man,  the  wonder 
of  Cosmo's  age,  Brunelleschi,  had  crowned  the  beautiful  city 
irith  the  vast  dome  of  its  cathedral ;  a  structure  unthought  of 

»  Heeren,  pp  241,  287.  »  Id.,  297. 
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in  Italy  before,  and  rarely  since  surpassed.  It  seemed,  amidst 
clustering  towers  of  inferior  churches,  an  emblem  of  the  catho- 
lic hierarchy  under  its  supreme  head  ;  like  Rome  itself,  impos- 
ing, unbroken,  unchangeable,  radiating  in  equal  expansion  to 
every  part  of  the  earth,  and  directing  its  convergent  curves  to 
heaven.  Hound  this  were  numbered,  at  unequal  heights,  the 
Baptistery,  with  its  gates,  as  Michael  Angelo  styled  them, 
worthy  of  Paradise ;  the  tall  and  richly  decorated  Belfry  of 
Giotto;  the  Church  of  the  Carmine,  with  the  frescos  of  Musac- 
cio;  those  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  (in  the  language  of  tlie 
same  great  man),  beautiful  as  a  bride  ;  of  Santa  Croce,  second 
only  in  magnificence  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark ;  and  of  San 
Spirito,  another  great  monument  of  the  genius  of  Brunel- 
leschi ;  the  numerous  convents  that  rose  within  the  walls  of 
Florence,  or  were  scattered  immediately  about  them.  From 
these  the  eye  might  turn  to  the  trophies  of  a  republican  gov- 
ernment that  was  rapidly  giving  way  before  the  citizen  princo 
who  now  surveyed  them :  the  Palazzo  Vccchio,  in  wliich  the 
signiory  of  Florence  held  their  councils,  raised  by  the  Guelph 
aristocracy,  —  the  exclusive  but  not  tyrannous  faction  that  long 
swayed  the  city ;  or  the  new  and  unfinished  palace,  Avhicli 
Brunelleschi  had  designed  for  one  of  the  Pitti  Family,  before 
they  fell,  as  others  had  already  done,  in  the  fruitless  struggle 
against  the  house  of  Medici ;  itself  destined  to  become  the 
abode  of  the  victorious  race,  and  to  perpetuate,  by  retaining  its 
name,  the  revolutions  that  had  raised  them  to  power. 

CO.  The  prospect,  from  an  elevation,  of  a  gi'eat  city  in  ita 
silence,  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  as  well  as  beautiful  we 
ever  behold.  But  far  more  must  it  have  brought  home  thoughts 
of  seriousness  to  the  mind  of  one,  who  by  the  force  of  events, 
and  the  generous  ambition  of  his  family  and  his  own,  was  in- 
volved in  the  dangerous  necessity  of  governing  without  the 
right,  and,  as  far  as  might  be,  without  the  semblance  of  power; 
one  who  knew  the  vindictive  and  unscrupulous  hostility,  which, 
at  home  and  abroad,  he  had  to  encounter.  If  tlioughts  like 
tliese  could  bring  a  cloud  over  the  brow  of  Lorenzo,  unfit  for 
the  object  he  sought  in  that  retreat,  he  might  restore  its  sere- 
nity by  other  scenes  which  his  garden  commanded.  Mountains 
bright  with  various  hues,  and  clothed  with  wood,  bounded  the 
horizon,  and,  on  most  sides,  at  no  great  distance.  But  imbo* 
somed  in  these  were  other  villas  and  domains  of  his  own;  while 
the  level  country  bore  witness  to  hib  agricultural  improve- 
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ments,  tlie  classic  diversion  of  a  statesman's  cares.  The  same 
curious  spirit  which  led  him  to  fill  his  garden  at  Careggi  with 
exotic  flowers  of  the  East  (the  first  instance  of  a  botanical 
collection  in  J^urope)  had  introduced  a  new  animal  i'rom  the 
same  regions.  Herds  of  buffaloes,  since  naturalized  in  Italy, 
whose  dingy  hide,  bent  neck,  curved  horns,  and  lowering  as- 
pect, contnisted  with  the  grayish  hue  and  full  mild  eye  of  the 
Tuscan  oxen,  pastured  in  the  valley,  down  which  the  yellow 
Amo  steals  silently  through  its  long  reaches  to  the  sea.^ 

61.  The  Platonic  academy  which  Cosmo  had  planned  came 
Platonic  to  maturity  under  Lorenzo.  The  academicians  were 
academy,  divided  iuto  three  classes:  the  patrons  (^tnecenaU)^ 
including  the  JMedici ;  the  hearers  (ascoltatori,  probably  from 
the  Greek  word  uKpuaTai)  ;  and  the  novices,  or  disciples,  formed 
of  young  aspirants  to  philosophy.  Ficino  presided  over  the 
whole.  Their  great  festival  was  the  13th  of  November;  being 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Plato.  Much  of 
absurd  mysticism,  much  of  frivolous  and  mischievous  supersti- 
tion, was  mingled  with  their  speculations." 

62.  The  Disputationes  Camaldulenses  of  Landino  were 
Disputa-  published  during  tliis  period,  though  perhaps  written 
Canwidu-  ^  little  sooncr.  They  belong  to  a  class  prominent  in 
lenses  of      the  literature  of  Italy  in  this  and  the  succeeding  cen- 

**■      tury;  disquisitions  on  philosophy  in  the  form  of  dia 


*  "  Talia  Faesuleo  lentus  meditabar  in  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  these 

antro,  lines  are  taken  from  my  friend  Mr.  Ko- 

Bure  suburbano  Medicum,  qua  mons  gers's  lUily  ;  a  poem  full  of  moral  and  de- 

sacer  urbem  scriptive   sweetness,   and  written  in    the 

Mseoniam,  longique  TOlumina  despi-  chastened  tone  of  fine  taste.    With  respect 

cit  Ami :  to  the  buffaloes,  I  have  no  other  authority 

Qua  bonus  hospitium  felix  placidam-  than  these  lines  of  Politian,  in  liis  poem 

que  quiet«m  of  Ambra  on  the  farm  of  Lorenzo  at  Pog- 

Indulget  Laurens."  gio  Oajano :  — 

Politiani  RustUus. 

"  Atque  aliud  nigris  missum,  quis  credat? 

•  And  let  us  from  the  top  of  Fiesole,  ab  Indis, 

Whence  Galileo's  glass  by  night  observed  Kuminat    insuetaa    armentum    discoljr 

The  phases  of  the  moon,  look  round  be-  herbas." 

low 

On  Amo's  valo,  where  the  dove-colored  But  I  must  own  that   Buffon   tells  us, 

steer  though   mthout   quoting  any  authority, 

Ifl  ploughing  up  and  down  among   the  that  the  buffalo  was  introduced  into  Italy 

vines;  as  early  as  the  seventh  century.     I  did 

While  many  a  careless  note  is  sung  aloud,  not  tiike  the  trouble  of  consulting  Aldro- 

J?ilUng  the  air  with  sweetness  j    and   on  vanJus,   who   would   perhaps   have  con- 

thee,  firuieJ  him,  —especially  as  I  have  a  better 

Beautiful  Florence,  all  wi'Iiin  thy  walls,  opinion  of  my  readers   than   to  suppoa« 

Thy  groves  and  gardens,   pinnacles  and  they  would  care  about  the  matter. 

towen.,  2  Roscoe ;  Comiani. 
Drawn  to  our  feet." 
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logue,  with  more  solicitude  to  present  a  graceful  delineation  of 
virtue,  and  to  kindle  a  generous  sympathy  for  moral  beauty, 
than  to  explore  the  labyrinths  of  theory,  or  even  to  lay  down 
clear  and  distinct  principles  of  ethics.  The  writings  of  Plato 
and  Cicero  in  this  manner  had  shown  a  track  in  which  their 
idolaters,  with  distant  and  hesitating  steps,  and  more  of  reve- 
rence than  emulation,  delighted  to  tread.  These  Disputations 
of  Landino,  in  which,  according  to  the  beautiful  patterns  of 
ancient  dialogue,  the  most  honored  names  of  the  age  appear, — 
Lorenzo  and  his  brother  Julian ;  Alberti,  whose  almost  univer- 
sal genius  is  now  best  known  by  his  architecture  ;  Ficino,  and 
Landino  himself, —  turn  upon  a  comparison  between  the  active 
and  contemplative  life  of  man,  to  the  latter  of  which  it  seems 
designed  to  give  the  advantage,  and  are  saturated  with  the 
thoughtful  spirit  of  Platonism.^ 

G3.  Landino  was  not,  by  any  means,  the  first  who  had  tried 
the  theories  of  ancient  philosophy  through  the  feigned  p^^oao- 
warfare  of  dialogue.  Valla,  intrepid  and  fond  of  pWcai 
paradox,  had  vindicated  the  Epicurean  ethics  from  '^"^ues. 
the  calumnious  or  exaggerated  censure  frequently  thrown  upon 
them ;  contrasting  the  true  methods  by  which  pleasure  sliould 
be  sought  with  the  gross  notions  of  the  vulgar.  Several  other 
writings  of  the  same  description,  either  in  dialogue  or  regular 
dissertation,  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century,  though  not  always 
published  so  early:  such  as  Franciscus  Enrbarus  de  re  uxoria; 
Platina  de  falso  et  vero  bono;  the  Vita  Civile  of  Palmieri;  the 
moral  treatises  of  Poggio,  Alberti,  Pontano,  and  Matteo  Bosso, 
concerning  some  of  which  little  more  than  the  names  are  to  be 
learned  from  literary  history,  and  which  it  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  worth  while  to  mention,  except  as  collectively  indicating  a 
predilection  for  tliis  style  which  the  Italians  long  continued  to 
display.^ 

G4.  Some  of  these  related  to  general  criticism  or  to  that  of 
single  authors.     My  knowledge   of  them  is   chiefly   puuius 
limited  to  the  dialogue  of  Paulus  Cortesius  de  homi-   ^wt«"'w- 
nibus  doctis,  written,  I  conceive,  about  14:90  ;  no  unsuccessful 
imitation  of  Cicero  de  claris  oratoribus ;  from  which,  indeed, 
modem  Latin  writers  have  always  been  accustomed  to  collect 

*  Comiani  and  Roscoe  have  given  this  chi  on  these  treatises.  Rnscoe  seems  to 
iiccounr  of  the  DLsputationes  CamalJu-  have  read  che  ethical  writiiii^s  of  INIatt*^ 
Senses.  1  have  no  direct  aciiuaintance  Jiosso  (Life  ol  Leo  X.,  c.  xx.),  but  hardly 
wi'h  the  book.  adverts  to  any  of  the  n-st  T  have  namei 

*  Comiani  is  much  fuller  than  Tirabos-  Some  of  them  apx  very  scarce 
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the  discriminating  phrases  of  cnticism.  Cortesius,  who  was 
young  at  the  time  of  writing  this  dialogue,  uses  an  elegant  if 
not  always  a  correct  Latinity ;  characterizing  agi'eeably,  and 
with  apparent  taste,  the  authors  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
may  be  read  in  conjunction  vnth  the  Ciceronianus  of  Erasmus, 
who,  with  no  knowledge,  perhaps,  of  Cortesius,  has  gone  over 
the  same  ground  in  rather  inferior  language. 

Go.  It  was  about  the  beginning  of  this  decade  that  a  few 
Schools  in  Germans  and  Net  liei'lauders,  trained  in  the  College 
Germany,  ^f  Deventer,  or  that  of  Zwoll,  or  of  St.  Edward's  near 
Groningen,  were  roused  to  acquire  that  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  languages  which  Italy  as  yet  exclusively  pos- 
sessed. Their  names  should  never  be  omitted  in  any  remem- 
brance of  the  revival  of  letters ;  for  great  was  their  influence 
upon  the  suljsequent  times.  Wessel  of  Groningen,  one  of  those 
who  contributed  most  steadily  towards  the  purification  of  reli- 
gion, and  to  whom  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  are  said, 
but  probably  on  no  solid  grounds,  to  have  been  known,  may  be 
reckoned  in  this  class.  But  others  were  more  directly  engaged 
in  the  advancement  of  literature.  Three  schools,  from  which 
issued  the  most  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the  next  generation, 
rose  under  masters  learned  for  that  time,  and  zealous  in  the 
good  cause  of  instruction.  Alexander  Hegius  became,  about 
1475,  rector  of  that  at  Deventer,  where  Erasmus  received  Ids 
early  education.^  Hegius  Avas  not  wholly  ignorant  of  Greek, 
and  imparted  tlie  rudiments  of  it  to  his  illustrious  pupil.  I  am 
inclined  to  ascribe  the  publication  of  a  very  rare  and  curious 
book,  the  first  endeavor  to  jirint  Greek  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  to  no  other  person   than  Hegius.^     Louis  Dxungeberg 

*  Ileeren,  p.  149,  says  that  Hegius  began  linguae  prima  didicinius  elementa."  Adag. 

to  preside  over  the  school  of  Deventer  in  Chil.  i.  cent.  iv.  39.     In  another  place  he 

1480 ;  but  I  think  the  date  in  the  text  is  says  of  Hegius :  "  Ne  hie  quidem  Gr?oca/- 

niore  probable,  as  Erasmus  left  it  at  the  rum     litcrarum     oninino     igiiarus    est." 

nse  of  fourteen,  ami  wiis  certjiiuly  born  in  Epist.  411,  in  Appeudice.     Era.snui8   left 

1465.      Though    Hegius   Is   said   to   have  Deiventer  at  the  age  of  fourteen ;   conse- 

kuo\Tn  but  Uttle  Greek,  I  find  in   Panzer  qiiently  in  1479  or  1480,  a,s  he  tells  us  in 

the  title  of  a  book  by  Mm,  printed  at  De-  an  epistle,  dated  17th  April,  1519. 
venter,  in  1501.  de  Utilitate  Linguas  Orae-        -  This   very   rare    book,    unnoticed   by 

cie.  most  bibUographer.i,  is  of  some  importance 

The  life  of  Hegius  in  Jlelchior  Adam  is  in  the  history  of  literature.  It  is  a  smal 
interesting.  '•  Primus  hie  in  IJelgio  lite-  quarto  triict,  entitled  Conjupitioues  ver- 
ms e.xcitavit,"  siivs  llevius,  in  Daventria  borum  Graecae  Daventrife  noviter  extremo 
lUustrata,  p.  1.30.  •' Mihi,''  says  Kras-  labore  collectaj  et  iuipressae.  No  date  or 
flius,  "aduiodum  adhuc  puerocontigit  uti  printer's  name  appears.  A  copy  is  in  the 
prajceptore  hujus  Jl<cipulo  Alexandre  He-  ISritLsh  Mu.seum,  and  another  in  Lord 
gio  Westphalo,  qui  ludum  aliquando  cele-  Speucer"s  library  It  contains  nothing 
brem  (.))pidi  Daventriemsis  moderabatur,  ),ut  the  word  ri'-TU  in  all  its  voices  and 
Jn  quo  nos  olini  admcduiu  pueri  utriusque  f^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^atin  explanaUons  ia  Gothio 
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founded,  not  perhaps  before  1480,  a  still  moi'e  distinguished 
seminary  at  Schelstadt  in  Alsace.  Here  the  luminaries  of 
Gennany  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  learning,  Conrad  Celtes, 
Bebel,  lihenanus,  Wimpheling,  Pirckheimer,  Simler,  are  said 
to  have  imbibed  their  knowledge.'     The  third  school  was  at 


fetters.  iTie  Greek  types  are  very  rude, 
and  the  characters  sometimes  misplaced. 
It  must,  I  should  presume,  seem  probable 
to  every  one  who  considers  this  book,  that 
It  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  conse- 
quently older  than  any  known  Greek  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps,  which  of  itself 
fihould  render  it  intt^resling  in  the  eyes  of 
bibliographers  and  of  every  one  else ;  but, 
fully  disclaiming  all  such  acquaintance 
with  the  tccbuiral  science  of  typographi- 
cal antiquity  as  to  venture  any  judgment 
founded  on  the  appearance  of  a  particular 
book,  or  on  a  comparison  of  it  with  others, 
I  would,  on  other  grounds,  suggest  the 
probability  that  this  little  attempt  at 
Greek  grammar  issued  from  the  Deventer 
press  about  1480.  It  appears  clear  that 
whoever  "collected  with  extreme  labor" 
these  forms  of  the  verb  tvtvto),  had  never 
been  possessed  of  a  Greek  and  Latin  gram- 
mar. For  would  it  not  be  absurd  to  use 
such  expressions  about  a  simple  transcrip- 
tion ?  IJesides  which,  the  word  is  not  only 
given  in  an  arrangement  ditTerent  from  any 
1  have  ever  seen,  but  with  a  non-existent 
form  of  participle,  rsTyi/)('///ei'Of,  for 
rvipaiisvoc,  which  could  not  surely  have 
been  found  in  any  prior  grammar.  Now 
the  grammar  of  Lascaris  was  published, 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  Crastou,  in 
1480.  It  is  indeed  higlily  probable  tliat 
tills  book  would  not  reiich  Deventer  imme- 
diately after  its  impression ;  but  it  does 
seem  as  if  there  could  not  long  have  been 
any  extreme  difflculty  in  obtaining  a  cor- 
rect synopsis  of  the  verb  tvtztu. 

We  have  seen  that  Erasmus,  about  1477, 
acquired  a  very  slight  tincture  of  Greek 
under  Alexander  llegius  at  Deventer. 
And  here,  as  he  tells  us,  he  saw  Agricola, 
returning  probably  from  Italy  to  Gronin- 
gen.  "  Quern  milii  puero,  feruie  duodecim 
annos  nato,  I)avenrri;e  videre  contigit,  nee 
aliud  contigit."  (Jortin.  ii.  416.)  No  one 
could  be  so  likely  lus  Hegius  to  attempt  a 
Greek  grammar;  nor  do  we  find  that  his 
successors  in  that  college  were  men  as  dis- 
tinguished for  learning  as  himself.  But 
In  fiict  at  a  later  time  it  could  not  have 
been  so  incorrect.  We  might  perhaps  con- 
jecture that  he  took  down  these  Greek 
tenses  from  the  mouth  of  Agric^ola,  since 
we  must  presume  oral  communication 
rather  than  the  use  of  books.  Agricola, 
repeiiting  from  memory  and  not  thorough- 
ly conversant  with   the   language,  might 
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have  given  the  false  participle  TETVipa- 
jievo^.  The  tract  was  probably  printed 
by  Pafroet,  some  of  whose  editions  bejir  as 
ejirly  a  date  as  1477.  It  hius  long  been 
extremely  scarce ;  for  Revius  does  not  in- 
clude it  in  the  list  of  Pafroet's  publicationa 
which  he  has  given  in  Daventria  lUustrata, 
nor  will  it  be  found  in  Panzer.  Beloe  was 
the  first  to  mention  it  in  his  Anecdot<;s  of 
Scarce  Books  ;  and  it  is  referred  by  him  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  but  apparently  with- 
out his  being  aware  that  there  was  any 
thing  remarkable  in  that  antiquity.  Dr. 
Dibdin,  in  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  has 
given  a  fuller  account ;  and  from  hiui 
Brunet  hius  inserted  it  in  the  .Manuel  du 
Libraire.  Neither  Beloe  nor  Dibdin  seema 
to  have  known  that  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
Museum  :  they  speak  only  of  that  belong- 
ing to  Lord  .Spencer. 

If  it  were  true  that  Reuchlin,  during 
his  residence  ai  Orleans,  hiui  published,  as 
well  iis  compiled,  a  Greek  grammar,  we 
should  not  need  to  have  recourse  to  the 
hypothesis  of  this  note  in  order  to  give  the 
antiquity  of  the  present  decade  to  Greek 
typography.  Such  a  grammar  is  iusserted 
by  Meiners,  in  his  Life  of  Keuchliu,  to 
have  been  printed  at  Poitiers ;  and  Eich- 
horn  positively  says,  without  reference  to 
the  place  of  publication,  that  Keuchlin 
was  the  first  German  who  published  a 
Greek  grammar.  (Gesch.  der  Lift.,  iii. 
275.)  Meiners,  however,  in  a  subsequent 
volume  (iii.  10),  retracts  this  assertion, 
and  says  it  ha.s  been  proved  that  the  Greek 
Grammar  of  Keuchlin  was  never  printed. 
Yet  I  find  in  the  Bibliotheca  Universalis  of 
Gesner  :  "  .loh.  Capnio  [lleuchliu]  scrip.sit 
de  diversitate  ([uatuor  idioraatum  Griccse 
liuguse  lib.  i."  No  such  book  appears  in 
the  list  of  Reuchlin's  works  in  Niccron, 
vol.  XXV.,  nor  in  any  of  the  bibliographies. 
If  it  ever  existed,  we  may  place  it  with 
more  probability  at  the  very  close  of  this 
century,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

[The  learned  Dr.  NVest,  of  Dublin,  in- 
formed me  that  Reuchlin,  in  a  dedication 
of  a  Commentary  on  the  Seven  Penitential 
Psalms  in  1512,  mentions  a  work  that  he 
had  published  on  the  Greek  grammar, 
entitled  Micropoedia.  There  seems  no 
rea-son  to  suppose  that  it  w;is  earlier  than 
the  time  at  which  I  have  inclined  to  phice 
it.— 1842.] 

1  Kichhom,  iii.  231;  Meiners,  ii.  369. 
Eichhom  carelessly  follows  a  bad  auttio 
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Munster ;  and  over  this  Rodolph  Langius  presided,  —  a  man 
not  anj  way  inferior  to  the  other  two,  and  of  more  reputation 
as  a  Latin  writer,  especially  as  a  poet.  The  school  of  Mun- 
ster did  not  come  under  the  care  of  Langius  till  1483,  or  per- 
haps rather  later ;  and  his  strenuous  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
useful  and  polite  literature  against  monkish  barbarians  ex- 
tended into  the  next  century.  But  his  hfe  was  long :  the  first, 
or  nearly  such,  to  awaken  his  countrymen,  he  was  permitted  to 
behold  the  full  establishment  of  learning,  and  to  exult  in  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation.  In  company  with  a  young  man  of 
rank  and  equal  zeal,  Maurice,  Count  of  Spiegelberg,  who  him- 
self became  the  provost  of  a  school  at  Emmerich,  Langius 
visited  Italy,  and,  as  Meiners  supposes  (though,  I  think,  upon 
uncertain  grounds),  before  14G0.  But,  not  long  afterwards,  a 
more  distinguished  person  than  any  we  have  mentioned,  Ro- 
dolph Agricola  of  Groningen,  sought  in  that  more  genial  land 
the  taste  and  correctness  which  no  Cisalpine  nation  could 
supply.  Agricola  passed  several  years  of  this  decade  in  Italy. 
We  shall  iind  the  effects  of  his  example  in  the  next.^ 

66.  Meantime  a  slight  impulse  seems  to  have  been  given  to 
study  of  t'^^  University  of  Paris  by  the  lessons  of  George 
Greek  at      Tifcmas  ;  for,  from  some  disciples  of  his,  Reuchlin, 

a  young  German  of  great  talents  and  celebrity,  ac- 
quired, probably  about  the  year  1470,  the  first  elements  of  the 
Greek  language.  This  knowledge  he  improved  by  the  lessons 
of  a  native  Greek,  Andronicus  Cartoblacas,  at  Basle.  In  that 
city,  he  had  the  good  fortune,  rare  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  to 
find  a  collection  of  Greek  manuscripts,  left  there  at  the  time 
of  the  council  by  a  Cardinal  Nicolas  of  Ragusa.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  Cartoblacas,  he  taught  Greek  himself  at  Basle.  After 
the  lapse  of  some  years,  Reuchlin  went  again  to  Paris,  and 
found  a  new  teacher,  George  Herraonymus  of  Sparta,  who  had 
settled  there  about  1472.  From  Paris  he  removed  to  Orleans 
and  Poitiers.^ 

67.  The  classical  literature  wliich  delighted  Reuchlin  and 
Agricola  was  disregai'ded  as  frivolous  by  the  wise  of  that  day 

rity  in  counting  Reurhlin  among  these  Brucker,  iv.  353,  as  well  as  Ileeren,  iia»« 

pupiis  of  the  ScheLstadt  school.  given  pretty  full  accounts  of   Reuolilin, 

'  See   Meiners,  vol.   ii.,   Eichhom,   and  and  a  good  life  of  him  will  be  fouml  iu  the 

Ileeren,  for  the  revival  of  learning  in  Ger-  25th  volume  of  Nioeron ;  but  the  Kpistola? 

many ;    or  something   may   be  found  in  ad  Keuclilinum  throw  still  more  light  on 

Brucker.  the  man  and  his  contemporaries. 

i  .Meinerg,    i.    46.      Besides     Meiners, 
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in  the  University  of  Paris ;  but  they  were  much  more  keenly 
opposed  to  innovation  and  heterodoxy  in  their  own  Controversy 
peculiar  line,  —  the  scholastic  metaphysics.  ^lost  °„j  Nomi- 
have  heard  of  the  long  controversies  between  the  naiists. 
Realists  and  Nominalists  concerning  the  nature  of  universals, 
or  the  genera  and  species  of  things.  The  first,  with  Plato,  and, 
at  least  as  has  been  generally  held,  Aristotle,  maintained  their 
objective  or  external  reality  ;  either,  as  it  was  called,  ante  rem, 
as  eternal  archetypes  in  the  Divine  Intelligence ;  or  in  re,  a3 
foi-ms  inherent  in  matter :  the  second,  with  Zeno,  gave  them 
only  a  subjective  existence  as  ideas  conceived  by  the  mind, 
and  have  hence,  in  later  times,  acquired  the  name  of  Concep- 
tualists.^  Roscelin,  the  first  of  the  modern  Nominalists,  went 
farther  than  this,  and  denied,  as  Hobbes  and  Berkeley,  with 
many  others,  have  since  done,  all  universality  except  to  words 
and  propositions.  Abelard,  who  inveighs  against  the  doctrine 
of  Roscelin  as  false  logic  and  false  tlieology,  and  endeavors  to 
confound  it  with  the  denial  of  any  objective  reality  even  in 
singular  things,-  may  be  esteemed  the  restorer  of  the  Concep- 
tualist  school.  We  do  not  know  his  doctrines,  however,  by  his 
own  writings,  but  by  the  testimony  of  John  of  Salisbury,  who 
Beems  not  well  to  have  understood  the  subject.  The  words 
Realist  and  Nominalist  came  into  use  about  the  end  of  the 
twelfl  h  century.  But,  in  the  next,  the  latter  party,  by  degrees, 
disappeared ;  and  the  great  schoolmen,  Aquinas  and  Scotus,  in 
whatever  else  they  might  disagree,  were  imited  on  the  Realist 
side.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  William  Ockham  revived  the 
opposite  hypothesis  with  considerable  success.  Sco- 
tus  and  his  disciples  were  the  great  maintainers  of 
Realism.  If  there  were  no  substantial  forms,  he  argued, — 
that  is,  nothing  real, — which  determines  the  mode  of  being  in 
each  individual,  men  and  brutes  would  be  of  the  same  sub- 
stance ;  for  they  do  not  differ  as  to  matter,  nor  can  extrinsic 

•  I  am  chiefly  indebted  for  the  facts  in  celinus  peccavit,  non  adeo  tamen  insanisse 

the  following  paragraphs  to  a  dissertation  pronuntiandum  est,  ut  Abelardus  ilium 

by  Meiners,   in  the  Transactions  of   the  i'eeisse  invidiose  fingere  sustinuit."      [M. 

Qiittiugeu  Academy,  vol.  xii.  Cousin   has   nevertheless   proved,  from  a 

-  "  llic     sicut    pseudo-dialecticus,     ita  passage  in  some  lately  discovered  manu- 

pscudo-christianus  —  ut  eo  loco  quo  dici-  scripts  of   Abelard,    that  he   had    really 

tor  I'ominus  partem  piscis  assi  coniedisse,  learned  under  Roscelin.     This   had  been 

part'sm  hujus  vocis,  quae  est  piscis  assi,  asserted  by  Otho  of  frLsingen,  but  doubted 

non   partem    rei    intelligere    cogatur." —  on  account  of  a  supposed  incompatibility 

Meiners,  p.  27.     This  may  serve  to  show  of  dates.     Fragmens  PliilosopUiqueg,  TOl, 

the  cavilling  tone  of  scholastic  disputes  ;  Iv.  p.  57. — IKiS.] 
uid  Meiners  may  well  say,  ''  Quicquid  llos- 
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accidents  make  a  substantive  difference.  There  must  be  a 
substantial  form  of  a  horse,  another  of  a  lion,  anotlier  of  a 
man.  He  seems  to  have  held  the  immateriality  of  the  soul ; 
that  is,  the  substantial  form  of  man.  But  no  other  form,  he 
maintained,  can  exist  without  matter  naturally,  though  it  may 
supernaturally  by  the  power  of  God.  Socrates  and  Plato 
agree  more  than  Socrates  and  an  ass :  they  have,  therefore, 
something  in  common,  which  an  ass  has  not.  But  this  is  not 
numerically  the  same :  it  must,  therefore,  be  something  univer- 
sal ;  namely,  human  nature.^ 

68.  These  reasonings,  which  are  surely  no  unfavorable 
Ockbam       Specimen  of  the  subtle  philosopher  (as  Scotus  was 

called),  were  met  by  Ockham  with  others  which 
sometimes  appear  more  refined  and  obscure.  He  confined 
reality  to  objective  things ;  denying  it  to  the  host  of  abstract 
entities  brought  forward  by  Scotus.  He  defines  a  universal  to 
be  "  a  particular  intention  (meaning  probably  idea,  or  con- 
ception) of  the  mind  itself,  cai)able  of  being  predicated  of 
many  things,  not  for  what  it  properly  is  itself,  but  for  what 
those  things  are :  so  that,  in  so  far  as  it  has  this  capacity,  it  is 
called  uni\ersal;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  form  really  exist- 
ing in  the  mind,  it  is  called  singular."  -  I  have  not  examined 
the  writings  of  Ockham,  and  am  unable  to  determine  whethei 
his  Nominalism  extends  beyond  that  of  Berkeley  or  Stewart, 
which  is  generally  asserted  by  the  modern  inquirers  into 
scholastic  philoso[)hy ;  that  is,  whether  it  amounts  to  Concep- 
tual ism.  The  foregoing  definition,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  might 
have  been  given  by  them.' 

69.  The  later  Nominalists  of  the  scholastic  period,  Buridan, 
Nominal-  Bicl,  and  Several  others  mentioned  by  the  historians 
University  ^f  philosophy,  took  all  their  reasonings  from  the 
ef  Paris.  storehouse  of  Ockham.  His  doctrine  was  prohibited 
at  Paris  by  Pope  John  XXH.,  whose  theological  opinions,  as 
well  as  secular  encroachments,  he  had  opposed.  All  mastcu-s 
of  arts  were  bound  by  oath  never  to  teach  Ockhamism.  But, 
after  the  pope's  death,  the  university  condemned  a  tenet  of  the 
Realists,  that  many  truths  are  eternal,  which  are  not  God 

1  Sleiners,  p.  39.  quod  est  una  forma  existens  realiter  in 

s  "  Unam  intentionem  singularem  ipsius  intelleetu,  dicitur  sinstulare  ;   p.  42. 

animae,  natam  praedicari  de  pluribus,  non  ■'  [Tho  definition  .seems  hardly  such  aa 

pro  se,  sed  pro  ipsis  rebus ;  ita  quod  per  Berkeley   would   liave    given :    it    plainly 

iioc,  quod  ipsa  nata  est  pnedicari  de  pluri-  recognizes  a  geneiAl  conception  existing  ia 

bus,  non  pro  se  sed  pro  iUis  pluribus,  ilia  the  uiiucl. — 1847.] 
dicitur   universalis;    propter  hoc  autem, 
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and  went  so  far  towards  the  Nominalist  theory,  as  to  determine 
that  our  knowledge  of  things  is  through  the  medium  of  words.' 
Peter  d'Ailly,  Gerson,  and  other  principal  men  of  their  age, 
were  Nominalists :  the  sect  was  very  powerful  in  Germany, 
and  may  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  as  prevalent  in  this  cen- 
tury. The  Realists,  however,  by  some  management,  gained 
the  ear  of  Louis  XL,  who,  by  an  ordinance  in  1473,  explicitly 
approves  the  doctrines  of  the  great  Realist  philosophers,  con- 
demns that  of  Ockham  and  his  disciples,  and  forbids  it  to  be 
taught ;  enjoining  tlie  books  of  the  Nominalists  to  be  locked  up 
from  public  pei'usal,  and  all  present  as  well  as  future  graduates 
in  the  university  to  swear  to  the  observation  of  this  ordinance. 
The  prohibition,  nevertheless,  was  repealed  in  1481,  the  guilty 
books  set  free  from  their  chains,  and  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Nominalists  virtually  permitted  to  be  held,  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  university,  and  especially  one  of  its  four  nations, 
that  of  Germany.  Some  of  their  party  had,  during  this  per- 
secution, taken  refuge  in  that  empire  and  in  England,  both 
friendly  to  their  cause ;  and  this  metaphysical  contention  of 
the  fifteenth  century  suggests  and  typifies  the  great  religious 
convulsion  of  the  next.  The  weight  of  ability  during  this  later 
and  less  flourishing  period  of  scholastic  philosophy  was  on  the 
Nominalist  side ;  and,  though  nothing  in  the  Reformation  was 
immediately  connected  with  their  principle,  this  metaphysical 
sect  facilitated  in  some  measure  its  success. 

70.  We  should  still  look  in  vain  to  England  for  either  learn- 
ing or  native  genius.  The  reign  of  Edward  IV.  may  Low  state 
be  reckoned  one  of  the  lowest  points  in  our  literary  "o'e""'"* 
annals.  The  universities  had  fallen  in  reputation  land. 
and  in  frequency  of  students  :  where  there  had  been  thousands, 
according  to  Wood,  there  was  not  now  one ;  which  must  be 
understood  as  an  hyperbolical  way  of  speaking.  But  the  de- 
cline of  the  universities,  frequented  as  they  had  been  by  indi- 
gent vagabonds  withdrawii  from  useful  labor,  and  wretched 
as  their  pretended  instruction  had  been,  was  so  far  from  an 
evil  in  itself,  that  it  left  clear  the  path  for  the  approaching 
introduction  of  real  learning.  Several  colleges  were  about 
this  time  founded  at  Oxfoi'd  and  Cambridge,  which,  in  the 
design  of  their  munificent  founders,  were  to  become,  as  they 
have  done,  the  instruments  of  a  better  discipline  than  the  bar- 

1  Metners,  p.  45  :  "  Scientiam  balemus  de  rebus,  sed  mediantibus  terminit 
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barous  schoolmen  afforded.  "We  have  already  obseiTed,  that 
learning  in  England  was  like  seed  fermenting  in  the  ground 
through  the  fil'teenth  century.  The  language  Avas  becoming 
more  vigorous,  and  more  capable  of  giving  utterance  to  good 
thoughts,  as  some  ti-anslations  from  Caxton's  press  show,  such 
as  the  Diets  of  Philosophers  by  Lord  Rivers.  And  perhaps 
the  best  exercise  for  a  schoolboy  people  is  that  of  schoolboys. 
The  poetry  of  two  Scotsmen,  Henryson  and  Mercer,  which  ia 
not  without  merit,  may  be  nearly  referred  to  the  present 
decade.^ 

71.  The  progress  of  mathematical  science  was  regular, 
Mathema-  though  not  rapid.  We  might  have  mentioned  before 
*"'^-  the  gnomon  erected  by  Toscanelli  in  the  cathedral  at 

Florence,  Avhich  is  referred  to  1468 ;  a  work,  it  has  been  said, 
which,  considering  the  times,  has  done  as  much  honor  to  his 
genius  as  that  so  nmch  renowned  at  Bologna  to  Cassini.^  The 
greatest  mathematician  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Muller,  or 
Eegiomon-  Regiomoutanus,  a  native  of  Konigsberg,  or  Konigs- 
tauus.  hoven,  a  small  town  in  Franconia,  whence  he  derived 
his  Latinized  appellation,  died  prematurely,  like  his  master  Pur- 
bach,  in  1476.  He  had  begun  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  assist 
the  latter  in  astronomical  observations  ;  and  having,  after  Pur- 
bach's  death,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Greek  in  Italy,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  ancient  geometers,  after  some  years 
spent  with  distinction  m  that  country  and  at  the  court  of 
Mathias  Corvinus,  he  settled  finally  at  Nuremberg,  w^liere  a 
rich  citizen,  Bernard  Walther,  both  supplied  the  means  of 
accui'ate  observations,  and  became  the  associate  of  his  labors.^ 
Regiomontanus  died  at  Rome,  whither  he  had  been  called  to 

*  Campbell's  Specimens  of  British  Poets,  tance  eastward  to  China ;  and  consequently 

Tol.  i.  believed,   as  Columbus  himself  did,  that 

2  ThLs  gnomon  of  Florence  is,  by  much,  the  voyage  by  the  west  to  that  country 
the  loftiest  in  Europe.  It  would  be  no  would  be  far  shorter,  than,  if  the  continent 
slight  addition  to  the  glox-y  of  Toscanelli  if  of  America  did  not  intervene,  it  could 
■we  should  suppose  him  to  have  suggested  have  been.  Tiraboschi,  vi.  189,  207 ; 
the  discovery  of  a  passage  westward  to  the  Koscoe's  Leo  X.,  ch.  20. 
Indies,  in  a  letter  to  Columbus,  as  his  3  Walther  was  more  than  a  patron  of 
article  in  the  Biographic  Universelle  seems  science,  honorable  as  that  name  was.  He 
to  imply.  But  the  more  accurate  expres-  made  astronomical  observations  worthy  of 
sions  of  Tiraboschi,  referring  to  the  corre-  esteem  relatively  to  the  age.  Montucla,  i. 
epondence  between  these  great  men,  leave  545.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Walther 
Columbus  in  possession  of  the  original  should  have  diminished  the  credit  due  to 
idea,  at  least  concurrently  with  the  Floren-  his  name  by  withholding  from  the  public 
tine  astronomer,  though  the  latter  gave  the  manuscripts  of  Regiomontanus,  which 
him  strong  encouragement  to  persevere  in  he  purchiised  after  the  latter's  death  ;  so 
his  undertaking.  Toscanelli,  however,  that  some  were  lost  by  the  negligence  of 
had,  on  the  authority  of  Marco  Polo,  im-  his  own  heirs,  and  the  rest  remained  im- 
bibed an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  dis-  published  till  1533. 
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assist  in  rectifying  the  calendar.  Several  of  his  works  were 
printed  in  this  decade,  and  among  others  his  ephemerides,  or 
calculations  of  the  places  of  the  sun  and  moon,  for  the  ensuing 
thirty  years ;  the  best,  though  not  strictly  the  first,  that  had 
been  made  in  Europe.'  His  more  extensive  productions  did 
not  appear  till  afterwards ;  and  the  treatise  on  triangles,  the 
most  celebrated  of  them,  not  till  l53o.  The  solution  of  the 
more  ditficult  cases,  both  in  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry, 
is  found  in  this  work ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  what  the 
science  owes  to  Napier,  it  may  be  said  that  it  advanced  little 
for  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  age  of  Regiomontanus.^ 
Purbach  had  computed  a  table  of  sines  to  a  radius  of  600,000 
parts,  liegiomontanus,  ignorant,  as  has  been  thought  (which 
appears  very  strange),  of  his  master's  labors,  calculated  them 
to  6,000,000  parts.  But,  perceiving  the  advantages  of  a  deci- 
mal scale,  he  has  given  a  second  table,  wherein  the  ratio  of 
the  sines  is  computed  to  a  radius  of  10,000,000  parts,  or  as 
we  should  say,  taking  the  radius  as  unity,  to  seven  places  of 
decimals.  He  subjoined  what  he  calls  Canon  Fascundus,  or  a 
table  of  tangents ;  calculating  thera,  however,  only  for  entire 
degrees  to  a  radius  of  100,000  parts.^  It  has  been  said  that 
Regiomontanus  was  inclined  to  the  theory  of  the  earth'a 
motion,  which  indeed  Nicolas  Cusanus  had  already  espoused. 

72.  Though  the  arts  of  delineation  do  not  properly  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  volume,  yet,  so  far  as  they  Arts  of 
are  directly  instrumental  to  science,  they  ought  not  <i«iineatioB. 
to  pass  unregarded.  Without  the  tool  that  presents  figures  to 
the  eye,  not  the  press  itself  could  have  diffused  an  adequate 
knowledge  either  of  anatomy  or  of  natui'al  history.  As 
figures  cut  in  wooden  blocks  gave  the  first  idea  of  letter- 
printing,  and  were  for  some  time  associated  with  it,  an  obvi- 
ous invention,  when  the  latter  art  became  improved,  was  to 
arrange  such  blocks  together  with  types  in  the  same  page. 
We  find  accordingly,  about  this  time,  many  books  adorned  or 
illustrated  in  this  manner ;  generally  with  representations  of 
gaints,  or  other  ornamental  delineations  not  of  much  impor- 
ance ;  but,  in  a  few  instances,  with  figures  of  plants  and  ani- 
nals,  or  of  human   anatomy.      The   Dyalogus   creaturarum 

1  Gassendi,    Vita    Regiomontani.      He  nua  contained  eclipses,  and  other  mattera 

gpealcs  of  them  himself,  as  ''  quas  Tulgo  not  in  former  almanacs, 

▼ocantalmanach  ;"  and  Gassendi  says  that  2  Hutton's   Logarithms,    In^roducticn, 

Bome  were  ejstant  in  Manuscript  at  Paris,  p.  3. 

from  1112  to  1472.    Those  of  Kegiom  >nta-  »  KUstner,  i.  557. 
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moralizatus,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  at  Gouda, 
1480,  seems  to  be  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the  earliest  of 
these.  It  contains  a  series  of  fables  with  rude  woodcuts  in 
little  more  than  outline.  A  second  edition,  printed  at  Antwerp 
in  1486,  repeats  the  same  cuts,  with  the  addition  of  one  repre 
senting  a  church,  which  is  really  elaborate.^ 

73.  The  art  of  engraving  figures  on  plates  of  copper  was 
-^  nearly  co-eval   with    that  of  printing,    and   is    due 

either  to  Thomas  Finiguerra  about  1460,  or  to  some 
German  about  the  same  time.  It  was  not  a  difficult  step  to  ap- 
ply this  invention  to  the  representation  of  geographical  maps ; 
and  this  we  owe  to  Ai-nold  Buckinck,  an  associate  of 
the  printer  Sweynheim.  His  edition  of  Ptolemy's 
geography  appeared  at  Rome  in  1478.  These  maps  are 
traced  from  those  of  Agathodtemon  in  the  fifth  century ;  and 
it  has  been  thought  that  Buckinck  profited  by  the  hints 
of  Donis,  a  German  monk,  who  himself  gave  two  editions  of 
Ptolemy  not  long  afterwards  at  Ulm.-  The  fifteenth  century 
had  already  witnessed  an  increasing  attention  to  geographical 
delineations.  The  libraries  of  Italy  contain  several  unpub- 
lished maps,  of  which  that  by  Fra  Mauro,  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  Camaldoli,  now  in  the  Convent  of  Murano,  near 
Venice,  is  the  most  celebrated.^     Two  causes,  besides  the  in- 


1  Both  these  editions  are  in  the  British  himself  in  1459,  for  the  use  of  Alfonso  V., 

Museum.     In  the  same  library  is  a  copy  liiug  of  Portugal.     Fra  Mauro  professes 

of   the    exceedingly    scarce    work,   Ortus  not  to  have  followed  Ptolemy  in  all  things, 

Sanitatus.     Mogunt.  1491.    The  colophon,  but   to   have  collected  information   from 

■which  may  be  read  in  De  Bure  (Sciences,  travellers:  " Investigando  per molti  anni, a 

No.  1554),  takes  much  credit  for  the  care-  practicando  cum  persone  degne  di  fede.  la 

fulness  of  the  deUneations.     The  wooden  qual  hano  veduto  ad  occhio  quelo,  que  qui 

cutf  of  the  plants,  especially,  are  as  good  suso   fedelniente  demostro.      It   appears, 

as  we  usually  find  in  the  sixteenth  cen-  however,  to  me.  that  he  has  been  chiefly 

tury  ;  the  form  of  the  leaves  and  character  indebted  to  Marco  Polo,  who  had  coutri- 

of  the  plant  are  generally  well  preserved,  buted  a  vast  stock  of  n.omes  to  which  the 

The  animals  are   also   tolerably  figured,  geographer  was  to  annex   locaUty  in  the 

though  with  many  exceptions  ;  and,  on  tlie  best  manner  he  could.      Very  Uttle  rela- 

whole,  fall  short  of  the  plants.     The  work  ting   to  Asia  or  Africa  will  be   found   in 

Itself  is  a  compilation  from  the  old  natu-  the  Murano  map  which  may  not  be  traced 

rahsts,  arranged  alphabetically.  to  this  source.     It  does  not  indeed  appear 

''^  Biogr.  Univ. :  IJuckinck ;  Donis.  manifest   that   Polo  was  acquainted  with 

s  Andres,    ix.   88  ;    Corniani,    hi.    162.  the  termination  of  the  African  coast ;  but 

[A  better  account  of  this  celebrated  map  that  had  been  so  often  asserted,  that  we 

was  given  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  cannot   feel   surprised  when   we  find,   in 

Annates  Camaldu lenses,  p.  252  (1762) ;  and  Fra  Mauro's  map,  the  sea  rolling  round 

Cardinal  Zurla  published  in  1806  II  Map-  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  though  the  form 

pamondo  di  Fra  Mauro  Camaldolenseillus-  of  that  part  of  the  continent  is  ill  deUne- 

trato.      A  fine  copy   of  this  map,  taken  ated. 

from  the  original  at  Murano,  about  forty        The  marginal  entries  of  this  map  are  not 

years  since,  is  in   the   British   Museum :  unworthy    of   attention.       One   of   them 

there  is  al.so  one  in  a  Portuguese  convent,  attributes   the   tides  to  the  attraction  of 

i apposed  to  have  been  umde  by  Fra  Mauro  the  moun,  but  not  on  any  philosophical 
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crease  of  coramtrce  and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  know- 
ledge, had  principally  tumed  the  thoughts  of  many  towards 
the  figure  of  the  earth  on  which  they  trod.  Two  translations, 
one  of  them  by  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  had  been  made  early 
in  the  century  from  the  cosmography  of  Ptolemy ;  and  from 
his  maps  the  geographers  of  Italy  had  learned  the  use  of 
parallels  and  meridians,  which  might  a  little,  though  inade- 
quately, i-estrain  their  arbitrary  admeasurements  of  different 
countries.^  But  the  real  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  under  the  patronage  of  Don  Henry,  were  of 
far  greater  importance  in  stimulating  and  diiecting  enterprise. 
In  the  academy  founded  by  that  illustrious  ])rin:e,  nautical 
charts  were  first  delineated  in  a  method  more  useful  to  the  pilot, 
by  projecting  the  meridians  in  parallel  right  lines,^  instead  of 
curves  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  This  first  step  in  hydro- 
grajdiical  science  entitles  Don  Henry  to  the  name  of  its 
founder;  and,  though  these  early  maps  and  charts  of  the 
fifteenth  century  are  to  us  but  a  chaos  of  error  and  confusion, 
it  was  on  them  that  the  patient  eye  of  Columbus  had  rested 
through  long  hours  of  meditation,  while  strenuous  hope  and 
unsubdued  doubt  were  struggling  in  his  soul. 


Sect.  V.    1480-1490. 

Great  Progress  of  T.«arning  in  Italy  —  Italian  Poetry  —  Puici  —  Metaphysical  Theology 
—  Ficinus — Piciis  of  Mirandola  —  Learning  in  Germany  —  Karly  European  Dra- 
nia  —  Albert!  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

74.  The  press  of  Italy  was  less  occupied  with  Greek  for 
several  years  than  might  have  been  expected ;   but   greek 
the  number  of  scholars  was  still  not  sufficient  to  re-  Pf^"''''^''* 
pay  the  expenses  of  impi-ession.      The  Psalter  was 

principle.    He  speaks  of  spring  and  neap  whole,  although  this  map  is  curious  and 

tides   a.s   already    known,    which     indeed  interesting,  something  more  has  been  said 

must  have  been  the  case,  after   the  ex-  of  it  than   it  deserves   by   the  author  of 

perience   of   navigators     reached    beyond  Annates  Camaldulenses :    "  Mauro  itaquo 

the  Mediterranean ;  but  says  that  no  one  Camaldulensi  monacho  ea  gloria  jure  me- 

had    expla  ned    their    cause.       Zuria,   or  ritn  tribuenda  er.it,  ut  non  parum  tjibulia 

some  one   whom  he  quotes,    exaggerates  Buis  geographicis  juverit  ad  tentandas  ex- 

a  little  the  importiuioe  of  what  Fra  Mauro  peditiones  in  terras  incognit;xs,  quod  poe 

h;us  .siiid  about  the  tides,  wliieh  is  mixed  up  tea  pra^stitum  erat  ab  Lusitanis.  — 1842. 1 
with  great  error ;  and  loosely  talks  about        i  An  Iri-s,  86. 
«u  anticipation  of  Newton.     Upou    the       >  Id  88. 
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published  in  Greek  twice  at  Milan  in  1481,  once  at  Venice  in 
1486.  Craston's  Lexicon  was  also  once  printed,  and  the 
grammar  of  Lascaris  several  times.  The  first  classical  work 
the  printers  ventured  upon  was  Homer's  Battle  of  Frogs  and 
IMirro,  published  at  Venice  in  1486,  or,  according  to  some,  at 
Milan  in  1485  ;  the  priority  of  the  two  editions  being  disputed. 
But  in  1488,  under  the  munificent  patronage  of  Lorenzo,  and 
by  the  care  of  Demetrius  of  Crete,  a  complete  edition  of 
Homer  issued  from  the  press  of  Florence.  This  splendid 
work  closes  our  catalogue  for  the  pres(  nt.^ 

75.  The  first  Hebrew  book,  Jarchi's  Commentary  on  the 
Hebrew  Pentateucli,  had  been  printed  by  some  Jews,  at 
printed.  Reggio  in  Calabria,  as  early  as  1475.  In  this  period 
a  press  was  established  at  Soncino,  where  the  Pentateuch  was 
published  in  1482,  the  greater  prophets  in  1486,  and  the  whole 
Bible  in  1488;  but  this  was  intended  for  themselves  alone. 
Wiiat  little  instruction  in  Hebrew  had  anywhere  hitherto  been 
imparted  to  Christian  scholars  was  only  oral.  The  com- 
mencement of  Hebrew  learning,  properly  so  called,  was  not 
till  about  the  end  of  the  century,  in  the  Franciscan  monas- 
teries of  Tubingen  and  Basle.  Their  first  teacher,  however, 
was  an  Italian,  by  name  Raimondi.^ 

76.  To  enumerate  every  publication  that  might  scatter  a 
Miscellanies  gleam  of  light  ou  the  progress  of  letters  in  Italy, 
of  Pohtian.  qj.  ^q  mention  every  scholar  who  deserves  a  place  iu 
biographical  collections  or  in  an  extended  history  of  litera- 
ture, would  crowd  these  pages  with  too  many  names.  We 
must  limit  ourselves  to  those  best  deserving  to  be  had  in  re- 
membrance. In  1480,  according  to  Meiners,  or,  as  Heeren 
says,  in  1483,  Politian  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  Greek  and 
Latin  eloquence  at  Florence ;  a  station  perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  the  most  honoi'able  which  any  scholar  could 
occupy.  It  is  beyond  controversy,  that  he  stands  at  the  head 
of  that  class  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  envy  of  some  of 
his  contemporaries  attested  his  superiority.  In  1489,  he  pub- 
lished his  once-celebrated  Miscellanea,  consisting  of  one  hun- 
dred observations  illustrating  passages  of  Latin  authors,  in 
the  desultory  manner  of  Aulus  Gellius ;  which  is  certainly  the 
easiest,  and  pei'haps  the  most  agreeable,  method  of  conveying 
biformation.       They  are  sometimes    grammatical,  but  more 

•  See  Maittaire's  character  of  this  e(Ution,  quoted  in  Eoscoe's  Leo  X.,  ch.  21- 

*  Eichbom,  ii.  562. 
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frequently  relate  to  obscure  (at  that  time)  customs  or  mytho- 
logical allusions.  Greek  quotations  occur  not  seldom,  and  the 
author's  command  of  classical  literature  seems  considerable. 
Thus  he  explains,  for  instance,  the  crainbe  repetita  of  Juvenal 
by  a  proverb  mentioned  in  Suidas,  dlq  Kpufijiii  duvarc-::  kpu/ijSt} 
being  a  kind  of  cabbage,  which,  when  boiled  a  second  time,  was, 
of  course,  not  very  j)alatable.  This  may  serve  to  show  the 
extent  of  learning  which  some  Italian  scholars  had  reached 
through  the  assistance  of  the  manuscri|)ts  collected  by 
Lorenzo.  It  is  not  improbable  that  no  one  in  England,  at 
that  time,  had  heard  the  name  of  Suidas.  Yet  the  imped'ect 
knowledg(;  of  Greek  which  these  early  writers  possessed  is 
shown  wlien  they  attempt  to  write  it.  Politian  has  some 
verses  in  his  Miscellanea,  but  very  bald,  and  full  of  false  quan- 
tities. 1  his  remark  we  may  have  occasion  to  repeat ;  for  it 
is  applicable  to  much  greater  names  in  philology  than  his.^ 

77.  The  Miscellanies,  Ileeren  says,  were  then  considered 
an  immortal  work:  it  was  deemed  an  honor  to  be  Their cha- 
mentioned  in  them,  and  those  who  missed  this  made  ra*:terby 
it  a  matter  of  com[)laint.  If  we  look  at  them  now,  '^''"^'^°" 
we  are  astonished  at  the  different  measure  of  glory  in  the 
present  age.  This  book  prol)ably  sprang  out  of  Politian's 
lectures.  He  had  cleared  up  in  these  some  dilficult  passages, 
which  had  led  Iiim  on  to  further  inquiries.  Some  of  his 
explanations  might  probably  have  arisen  out  of  the  walks  and 
rides  that  he  was  accustomed  to  take  with  Lorenzo,  who  had 
advised  the  publication  of  the  Miscellanies.  The  mami(n'  in 
which  these  explanations  are  given,  the  light  yet  solid  mode, 
of  handling  the  subjects,  and  their  great  variety,  give,  in  fact, 
a  charm  to  the  Miscellanies  of  Politian  which  few  antiquarian 
works  possess.  Their  success  is  not  wonderful.  They  were 
fragments,  and  chosen  fragments,  from  the  lectures  of  the 
most  celebrated  teacher  of  that  age,  whom  many  had  heard, 
but  still  more  had  wished  to  hear.  Scarcely  had  a  work 
appeared  in  the  whole  fifteenth  century  of  which  so  vast 
expectations  had  been  entertained,  and  which  was  received 
with  such  curiosity.^     The  very  fault  of  Politian's  style,  as  it 

1  Moiners  has  praiseil  Politian's  Greel<  These  Greeks,  besides,  knew  but  little  of 

verses,  but  with  very  little  skill  in  such  their  metrical  language, 

matters,   p.   214.      The    compliments    he  ^  Heeren,  p.  2ti3.     Meiners,  Lebeiisbe- 

quotcs  from  contemporary  Greeks,  "  non  schreibungen,  &c.,  has  written  the  life  of 

e.sso  tam-Atticas  Atheuas  ipsa.s,"  m:iy  not  I'oiitian,  ii.  111-220,  more  copiously  than 

have  been  very  sincere,  unless  they  meant  any  one  that  I  have  read.     liis  chiiractet 

tsse  to  be   taken  in   the  present    tense,  of  the  Miiicellauies  is  in  p.  13(5. 
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was  that  of  Hcrmolaus  Barbaras,  bis  affected  intermixture  of 

obsolete  words,  for  which  it  is  necessary  in  almost  every  page 
of  his  Miscellanies  to  consult  the  dictionary,  Avould,  in  an 
age  of  pedantry,  increase  the  admiration  of  his  readers.* 

78.  Politian  was  the  first  that  wrote  the  Latin  language 
His  version  ^^^^^^  much  elegance ;  and,  while  every  other  early 
o?  Hero-      translator  from  the  Greek  has  incurred  more  or  les3 

of  censure  at  the  hands  of  judges  whom  better  learn 
ing  had  made  fastidious,  it  is  agreed  by  them  that  his  Herodian 
has  all  the  spirit  of  his  original,  and  frequently  excels  it.^ 
Thus  we  perceive  that  the  age  of  Poggio,  Filelfo,  and  Valla, 
was  already  left  far  behind  by  a  new  generation :  these  had 
been  well  employed  as  the  pioneers  of  ancient  literature ;  but, 
for  real  erudition  and  taste,  we  must  descend  to  Politian, 
Christopher  Landino,  and  Hermolaus  Barbaras/ 

79.  The  Cornucopia  sive  linguiB  Latinae  Commentarii,  by 
Cornucopia  Nicolas  Perotti,  Bishop  of  Siponto,  suggests  rather 
of  Perotti.  more  by  its  title  than  the  work  itself  seeins  to  war- 
rant. It  is  a  copious  commentary  upon  part  of  Martial,  in 
which  he  takes  occasion  to  ex])lain  a  vast  many  Latin  words, 
and  has  been  highly  extolled  by  Morhof,  and  by  writers 
quoted  in  Baillet  and  Blount.  To  this  commentary  is  ap- 
pended an  alphabetical  index  of  words,  which  rendered  it 
a  sort  of  dictionary  for  the  learned  reader.  Perotti  lived  a 
little  before  this  time ;  but  the  first  edition  seems  to  have  been 
in  1489.  He  also  wrote  a  small  Latin  grammar,  frequently 
reprinted  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  was  an  indifferent  trans- 
lator of  Polybius.'' 

80.  We  have  not  thought  it  Avorth  while  to  mention  the 
Lati^  Latin  poets  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
poetry  of     They  are  numerous,  and  somewhat  rude,  from  Pe- 
trarch and  Boccace  to  Maphfeus  Vegius,  the  conti- 

nuator  of  the  .iEneid  in  a  thirteenth  book,  first  printed  in  1471, 

'  Meiners,  pp.  155,  209.     In  the  latter  racter  of  Politian,  besides  his  own  works. 

pas.sagi,  Meiuers  censures,  with  apparent  I  thinlc,  however,  that  Heeren  has  hanily 

justice,   the  affected   words  of   Politian,  done  justice  to  Politian'S  poetry.     Tira- 

Bome  of  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  tjike  boschi  is  unsatisf:ictory.   Blount,  as  usual, 

from  such  writers  as  Apuleius  and  Tertul-  collects  the  suffrages  of  the  sixteenth  cun- 

lian,  with  an  inexcusjible  display  of  eru-  tury. 

dition  at  the  expense  of  good  taste.  ^'lleeren,  272  ;  Morhof,  i.  821,  who  calls 

2  Iluet,  apiid  Blount  in  Politiano.  Perotti  the  first  compiler  of  good  I^tia, 

8  Meiners,    Roscoe,    Comiani,    Heeren,  from  whom  those  who  followed  have  prin- 

and  Gresswell's  Memoirs  of  early  Italian  cipally   borrowed.      See  also   Baillet  and 

Scholars,  are  the  best  authorities  to  whom  Blount  for  testimonies  to  Perotti. 
the  reader  can  have  recourse  for  the  cha- 
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and  very  frequently  afterwards.  This  is,  probably,  the  best 
versification  before  Politian.  But  his  Latin  poems  display 
considerable  powers  of  description,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  the 
beauties  of  Roman  poetry.  The  style  is  imbued  with  these, 
not  too  ambitiously  chosen,  nor  in  the  manner  called  centon- 
ism,  but  so  as  to  give  a  general  elegance  to  the  composition, 
and  to  call  up  pleasing  associations  in  the  reader  of  taste. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  common  praise  of  good  versifiers  in 
modem  Latin,  and  not  peculiarly  appropriate  to  Politian,  who 
is  inferior  to  some  who  followed,  though  to  none,  as  I  appre- 
hend, that  preceded  in  that  numerous  fraternity.  His  ear  is 
good,  and  his  rhythm,  with  a  few  exceptions,  musical  and 
Virgilian.  Some  defects  are  nevertheless  worthy  of  notice. 
He  is  often  too  exuberant,  and  apt  to  accumulate  details  of 
description.  His  words,  unauthorized  by  any  legitimate 
example,  are  very  numerous,  a  fault  in  some  measure  excusa- 
ble by  the  want  of  tolerable  dictionaries ;  so  that  the  memory 
v/as  the  only  test  of  classical  precedent.  Nor  can  we  deny 
that  Politian's  Latin  poetry  is  sometimes  blemished  by  affected 
and  effeminate  expressions,  by  a  too  studious  use  of  repetitions, 
and  by  a  love  of  diminutives,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his 
native  language,  carried  beyond  all  bounds  that  correct  Augus- 
tan Latinity  could  possibly  have  endured.  This  last  fault, 
and  to  a  man  of  good  taste  it  is  an  unpleasing  one,  belongs  to 
a  great  part  of  the  lyrical  and  even  elegiac  writers  in  modern 
Latin.  The  example  of  Catullus  would  pi-obably  have  been 
urged  in  excuse :  but  perhaps  Catullus  went  farther  than  the 
best  judges  approved ;  and  nothing  in  his  poems  can  justify 
the  excessive  abuse  of  that  effeminate  grace,  what  the  stern 
Persius  would  have  called  "  summa  delumbe  saliva,"  which 
pervades  the  poetry  both  of  Italian  and  Cisalpine  Latinists  for 
a  long  period.  On  the  whole,  Politian,  like  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers, is  calculated  to  delight  and  mislead  a  schoolboy,  but 
may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  a  man.^ 

81.  Amidst  all  the  ardor  for  the  restoration  of  classical 
literature  in  Italy,  there  might  seem  reason  to  appre-   jtaiian 
hend  that  native  originality  would  not  meet  its  due   poetry  of 
reward,  and  even  that  the  discouraging  notion  of  a      ^^°^' 
degeneracy  in  the  powers  of  tlie  human  mind  might  come  to 

'  The  extracts  from  T'olitian,  and  other    are  extremely  well  chosen,  and  give  •  just 
'jatln  poets  of  Italy.  l>y  I'ope,  in  the  two     measure  of  most  of  them. 
H'W  70'um'is  eutitlud  I'oemata  Italorum, 
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prevail.  Those  who  annex  an  exaggerated  vakie  to  eorrect- 
ing  an  unimportant  passage  in  an  ancient  author,  or,  v.hieh  is 
much  the  same,  interpreting  some  woi-tliless  inscription,  can 
hardly  escape  the  imputation  of  pedantry  ;  and  doubtless  this 
reproach  might  justly  tall  on  many  of  the  learned  in  that  age, 
as,  with  less  excuse,  it  has  often  done  upon  their  successors. 
We  have  already  seen,  that,  for  a  hundred  years,  it  was 
thought  unwortliy  a  man  of  letters,  even  though  a  poet,  to 
write  in  Italian  ;  and  Politian,  with  his  gi-eat  patron  Lorenzo, 
deserves  no  small  honor  for  having  disdained  the  false  vanity 
of  the  philologers.  Lorenzo  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Itahan 
poets  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  sonnet  as  well  as  in  the 
light  lyrical  composition.  His  predecessors,  indeed,  were 
not  likely  to  remove  the  prejudice  against  vernacular  poetiy. 
Several  of  his  sonnets  appear,  both  ibr  elevation  and  elegance 
of  style,  worthy  of  comparison  with  those  of  the  next  age. 
But  perhaps  his  most  original  claim  to  the  title  of  a  poet  is 
founded  upon  the  Canti  Carnascialeschi,  or  carnival-songs, 
composed  for  the  j)opular  shows  on  festivals.  Some  of  these, 
which  are  collected  in  a  volume  i)rinted  in  15o8,  are  by 
Lorenzo,  and  display  a  union  of  classical  grace  and  imitation 
with  the  native  raciness  of   Florentine  gayety.^ 

82.  But  at  this  time  appeared  a  poet  of  a  truly  modei-n 

school,  in  one  of  Lorenzo's  intimate  society,  —  Luigi 
Pulci.  Tiie  first  edition  of  his  jMorgante  Maggioi-e, 
containing  twenty-three  cantos,  to  which  five  were  subse- 
quently added,  was  published  at  Venice  in  1481.  The  taste 
of  the  Italians  has  always  been  strongly  inclined  to  extrava- 
gant combinations  of  fancy,  caprices  rapid  and  sportive  as  the 
aninial  from  which  they  take  their  name.  The  susceptible 
and  versatile  imaginations  of  that  people,  and  their  habitual 
cheerfulness,  enable  them  to  render  the  serious  and  terrible 
instrumental  to  the  ridiculous,  without  becoming,  like  some 
modern  fictions,  merely  hideous  and  absurd. 

83.  The  Morgante  Maggiore  was  evidently  suggested  by 
Character  some  long  romances  written  within  the  preceding 
°^  ^}°^'  century  in  the  octave  stanza,  for  which  the  fabulous 
eiore.  chronicle  of  Turpin,  and   other  fictions  wherem  the 

1  Corniani ;  Roscoe.     Cresrimbeni  (della  his  youth.     T?ut  oertiinly  the  Giostra  of 

voigar  Foesia,  ii.  324)  stron^'ly  asserts  Lo-  Politian   was  written  while  lA>renzo  waa 

renzo  to  hv  the  restorer  of  pot-try,  which  young. 
bad  never  bt^sn  more  barbarouB  than  ia 
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eame  real  and  imaginaiy  personages  had  beeii  introduced, 
furnished  the  materials.  Under  pretence  of  lidiculing  the 
intermixture  of  sacred  allusions  with  the  romantic  legends, 
Pulci  carried  it  to  an  excess,  which,  combined  with  some 
Bceptical  insinuations  of  his  own,  seems  clearly  to  display  an 
intention  of  exposing  religion  to  contempt.^  As  to  the  heroes 
of  his  romance,  there  can  be,  as  it  seems,  no  sort  of  doubt, 
that  he  designed  them  for  nothing  else  than  the  butts  of  his 
fancy,  that  the  reader  might  scoft"  at  those  whom  duller  poets 
had  held  up  to  admiration.  It  has  been  a  question  among 
Italian  critics,  whether  the  poem  of  Pulci  is  to  be  reckoned 
burlesque.^  This  may  seem  to  turn  on  the  delinition,  though 
I  do  not  see  what  definition  could  be  given,  consistently  with 
the  use  of  language,  that  would  exclude  it :  it  is  intended  jis  a 
cai-icature  of  the  poetical  romances,  and  might  even  seem 
by  anticipation  a  satirical,  though  not  ill-natured,  juirody  on 
the  Orlando  Furioso.  That  he  meant  to  excite  any  other 
emotion  than  laughter,  cannot,  as  it  seems,  be  maintained  ; 
and  a  very  few  stanzas  of  a  more  serious  character,  which 
may  rarely  be  found,  are  not  enough  to  make  an  exception  to 
his  general  design.  The  ]\Iorgante  was  to  the  j)oetical  ro- 
mances of  chivalry  what  Don  Quixote  was  to  their  bretlu-en 
in  prose. 

•  The  story  of  Meridiana.  in  the  eighth  "  There  is  Romething  harsh  in  Pulci's 

canto,  is  sufficient  to  prove  Pulci's  irony  manner,   owing  to  liis  abrupt   transition 

to  have  been  exercised  on  religion.     It  is  from  one  idea  to  anotlier,  and  to  his  cai-e- 

well  linown   to   the  readers  of  the  Mor-  lessness  of  grammatical   rules.     Ue  wiis  a 

gante.     It  ha.s  been  alleged  in  the  Ringra-  poet  by  nature,  and  wroti"  with  ea.'-'e  ;  but 

phie  Univev.selle,  that  he  meant  only  to  he  never  oared   for  sacrificing  syntax  to 

turn  into  ridicule  "ces  muses  mendiantes  meaning:    lie   did  not   mind   saying  any 

du  14me  siccle,"  the  authors  of  La  Spagna  thing  incoiTectly ,  if  he  were  but  sure  that 

or  Buovo  d'Antona,  who  were  in  the  habit  his  meaning  would  be  guessed.    The  rhyme 

of  beginning   their  songs  with  scraps  of  very  often    compels   him    to   employ  ex- 

tlie  liturgy,  and  even  of  introducing  thco-  pressions,  words,  and   even   lines,  whi:h 

logical  doctrines  in  tlie  most  absurd  and  frequently  render  the  sense  oliscure  and 

misplaced  style.   Pulci  ha.s  given  us  much  the   passage   crooked,  without   producing 

of  the  latter,  wherein  some  have  imtigincd  any  other  effect  than  that  of  destroying  a 

that  he  had  the  assistance  of  Kicinus.  fine  stanza.     He  has  no  similes  of  any  par- 

2  This  st-ems  to  have  been  an  old  pro-  ticular  merit,  nor  does  he  stand  eminent 

blem  in  Italy  (Corniani,  ii.  302);  and  the  in  description.  Hi.s  verses  almost  invariably 

gravity  of  Pulci  has  been  maintained  of  make  sea^e  taken  singly,  and  convey  dis- 

lat«  by   such   respectable    authorities   as  tinct  and  separate  ideas.     Hence  he  wants 

Foscolo  and  Panizzi.    Ginguene,  who  does  that  richne,ss,  fulness,  and  smooth  flow  of 

not  go   this   length,  thinks  the  death  of  diction,  which  is  indispensable  to  an  epio 

Orlando,  and  his  last  prayer,  both  pathe-  poet,  and  to  a  noble  description  or  comp.!.- 

tic  and  sublime.     I  can  see  notliing  in  it  rison.     Occasionally,  when  the  subject  ad- 

but  the  systematic  spirit  of  parody  which  mits  of  a  powerful  sketch  which  ni.ay  1)« 

we  find  in  Pulci ;    but  the   lines  on  the  presented  with  vigor  and  spirit  by  a  few 

death  of  Forisena,  in  the  fourth  canto,  strokes  boldly  drawn,  Pulci  appears  to  a 

are  really  gniceful  and  serious.     Tlie  fol-  great  advanfeige." — Pan'e/.i  on   romantte 

lowing  remarks  on  Pulci's  style  come  from  poetry  of  Italians,  in   t'-i   fi.'^"  volunie  «>f 

•  more  competent  judge  thaii  myself:  —  his  Orlando  Innamorato,  t    % 
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84.  A  foreigner  must  admire  the  vivacity  of  the  narrative, 
the  humorous  gayety  of  the  characters,  the  adroitness  of  tlie 
satire ;  but  the  Italians,  and  especially  the  Tuscans,  delight 
in  the  raciness  of  Pulci's  Florentine  idiom,  which  we  cannot 
equally  relish.  He  has  not  been  without  influence  on  men  of 
more  celebrity  than  himself.  In  several  passages  of  Ariosto^ 
especially  the  visit  of  Astolfo  to  the  moon,  we  trace  a  resem- 
blance not  wholly  fortuitous.  Voltaire,  in  one  of  his  most 
popular  poems,  took  the  dry  archness  of  Pulci,  and  exagge- 
rated the  profaneness,  superadding  the  obscenity  from  his  owii 
stores;  but  Mr.  Frere,  with  none  of  these  two  ingredients  in 
his  admii'able  vein  of  humor,  has  come,  in  the  War  of  the 
Giants,  much  closer  to  the  Morgante  Maggiore  than  any  one 
else. 

85.  The  Platonic  academy,  in  which  the  chief  of  the  Medici 
„,  ,  .  took  so  much  delight,  did  not  fail  to  reward  his  care, 
theology  of  Marsilius  Ficinus,  in  his  Theologica  Platonica 
Ficmus.  (1482),  developed  a  system  chiefly  borrowed  from 
the  later  Platonists  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  full  of  dehght 
to  the  credulous  imagination,  though  little  appealing  to  the 
reason,  which,  as  it  seemed  remarkably  to  coincide  m  some 
respects  with  the  received  tenets  of  the  church,  was  connived 
at  in  a  few  reveries,  which  could  not  so  well  bear  the  test  of 
an  orthodox  standard.  He  supported  his  philosophy  by  a 
translation  of  Plato  into  Latin,  executed  by  the  direction 
of  Lorenzo,  and  printed  before  1490.  Of  this  translation 
Buhle  has  said,  that  it  has  been  very  unjustly  reproached  with 
want  of  correctness  :  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  perfectly  conform- 
able to  the  original,  and  has  even,  in  some  passages,  enabled 
U3  to  restore  the  text ;  the  manuscripts  used  by  Ficinus,  I 
presume,  not  being  in  our  hands.  It  has  also  the  rare  merit 
of  being  at  once  literal,  perspicuous,  and  in  good  Latin.^ 

86.  But  the  Platonism  of  Ficinus  was  not  wholly  that  of 
Doctrine  of  *^'^^  master.  It  was  based  on  the  emanation  of  the 
Averroeson  humau  soul  from  God,  and  its  capacity  of  re-unicn 
*  *"'°  ■  by  an  ascetic  and  contemplative  life ;  a  theory  per- 
petually reproduced  in  various  modifications  of  meaning,  and 
far  more  of  words.     The  nature  and  immortality  of  the  soul, 


1  Hist,  de  la  Pliilosophie,  vol.  ii.    The  to  Bnicker  or  Comianl ;  or,  if  they  are  con 

fuUest  account  of  the  pliilosophy  of  FiciniLS  tent  with  still  less,  to  Tiraboschi,  Roscoo 

has  been  given  by  Buhle.    Those  who  seek  Ueeren,  or  the  Biographie  Univvrselle. 
Ies3  minute  iJifunuation  may  have  recourse 
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the  functions  and  distinguishing  characters  of  angels,  the  being 
and  attributes  of  God,  engaged  tlie  thoughtful  mind  of  Fieinus. 
In  the  course  of  his  high  speculations,  he  assailed  a  doctrine, 
which,  though  rejected  by  Scotus  and  most  of  tlie  schoolmen, 
had  gained  much  ground  among  the  Aristotelians,  as  they 
deemed  themselves,  of  Italy ;  a  doctrine  first  held  by  Averroes, 
—  that  there  is  one  common  intelligence,  active,  immortal, 
indivisible,  unconnected  with  matter,  the  soul  of  human  kind ; 
ivhich  is  not  in  any  one  man,  because  it  has  no  material  form ; 
out  which  yet  assists  in  the  rational  operations  of  each  man's 
personal  soul,  and  from  those  oi)erations,  which  are  all  conver- 
jant  with  particulars,  derives  its  own  knowledge  of  universals. 
Thus,  if  I  understand  what  is  meant,  which  is  rather  subtle, 
it  might  be  said,  that  as,  in  the  common  theory,  particular 
sensations  furnish  means  to  the  soul  of  forming  genei-al  ideas ; 
«o,  in  that  of  Averroes,  the  ideas  and  judgments  of  separate 
liuman  souls  furnish  collectively  the  means  of  that  knowledge 
of  imiversals,  wliich  the  one  great  soul  of  mankind  alone  can 
embrace.  This  was  a  theory,  built,  as  some  have  said,  on  the 
bad  Arabic  version  of  Aristotle  which  Averi'oes  used.  But, 
whatever  might  have  first  suggested  it  to  the  philosopher  of 
Cordova,  it  seems  little  else  than  an  expansion  of  the  Realist 
hypothesis,  urged  to  a  degree  of  apparent  paradox.  For  if 
the  human  soul,  as  an  universal,  possess  an  objective  reality, 
It  must  surely  be  intelligent ;  and,  being  such,  it  may  seem  no 
extravagant  hypothesis,  though  one  incapable  of  that  demon- 
stration we  now  require  in  philosophy,  to  suppose  that  it  acta 
apon  the  subordinate  intelligences  of  the  same  species,  and 
receives  impressions  from  them.  By  this  also  they  would 
reconcile  the  knowledge  we  were  supposed  to  possess  of  the 
reality  of  universals,  with  the  acknowledged  impossibility,  at 
least  in  many  cases,  of  representing  them  to  the  mind. 

87.  Fieinus  is  the  more  prompt  to  refute  the  Averroists, 
that  they  all  maintained  the  mortality  of  the  partieu-  opposed  by 
lar  soul ;  while  it  was  his  endeavor,  by  every  argument  licinua. 
tliat  erudition  and  ingenuity  could  supply,  to  prove  the  con- 
traiy.  The  whole  of  his  Platonic  Theology  appears  a  beauti- 
ful but  too  visionary  and  hypothetical  system  of  theism,  the 
groundworks  of  which  lay  deep  in  the  meditations  of  ancient 
Oriental  sages.  His  own  treatise,  of  which  a  very  copious 
account  will  be  found  in  Buhle,  soon  fell  into  oblivion ;  but 
it  belongs  to  a  class  of  literature,  wliich,  in  all  its  exten* 

VOL.   I  14 
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Bion,  Las,  full  as  much  as  any  other,  engaged  the  huniat 
mind. 

88.  The  thirst  for  hidden  knowledge,  by  which  man  is  dis- 
Desire  of  tinguished  from  bnates,  and  the  sujierior  races  of  men 
explore  fi'om  savage  tribes,  bums  generally  with  more  in- 
mjsteries.  tenseness  in  proportion  as  the  subject  is  less  definitely 
comprehensible,  and  the  means  of  certainty  less  attainable. 
Even  our  own  interest  in  things  beyond  the  sensible  world 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  primary  or  chief  source  of  the  desire 
we  feel  to  be  acquainted  with  them :  it  is  the  pleasure  of 
belief  itself,  of  associating  the  conviction  of  reality  with  ideas 
not  presented  by  sense.  It  is  sometimes  the  necessity  of  satis- 
iying  a  restless  spirit,  that  first  excites  our  endeavor  to  with- 
di'aw  the  veil  that  conceals  the  mystery  of  our  being.  The 
few  great  truths  in  religion  that  reason  discovers,  or  that  an 
explicit  revelation  deigns  to  communicate,  sufficient  as  they 
may  be  for  our  practical  good,  have  proved  to  fail  very  short 
of  the  ambitious  curiosity  of  man.  Tliey  leave  so  much 
imperfectly  known,  so  much  wholly  unexplored,  that,  in  all 
ages,  he  has  never  been  content  without  trying  some  method 
of  filling  up  the  void.  These  methods  have  often  led  him  to 
folly  and  weakness  and  crime.  Yet  as  those  who  want  the 
human  passions,  in  their  excess  the  great  fountains  of  evil, 
seem  to  us  maimed  in  their  nature ;  so  an  indifference  to  this 
knowledge  of  invisible  things,  or  a  premature  despair  of 
attaining  it,  may  be  accounted  an  indication  of  some  moral 
or  intellectual  deficiency,  some  scantness  of  due  proportion  io 
the  mind. 

89.  The  means  to  which  recourse  has  been  had  to  enlarge 
^  .  the  boundai'ies  of  human  knowledge  in  matters  re- 

Vanous  .  ,        t>.    •  ,         ,>    i  •       •        n- 

methods  latmg  to  the  Deity,  or  to  such  of  his  mtelligent 
employed,  creatures  as  do  not  present  themselves  in  ordinary 
objectiveness  to  our  senses,  have  been  various,  and  may  be 
distributed  into  several  classes.  Reason  itself,  as  the  most 
Reason  and  Valuable,  tliough  not  the  most  frequent  in  use,  may 
inspiration,  be  reckoned  the  first.  Whatever  deductions  have 
suggested  themselves  to  the  acute,  or  analogies  to  the  observ- 
ant mind,  whatever  has  seemed  the  probable  inter]iretation  of 
revealed  testimony,  is  the  legitimate  province  of  a  sound  and 
rational  theology.  But  so  fallible  appears  the  reason  of  each 
man  to  others,  and  often  so  dubious  are  its  inferences  to  him- 
Belf  J   so  limited  is  the  span  of  our  faculties ;   so  mcapable  ai'e 
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they  of  giving  more  than  a  vague  and  conjectural  probability, 
where  we  demand  mostof  definiteness  and  certainty, — that  few, 
comparatively  speaking,  have  been  content  to  acquiesce  even 
in  their  own  hypotheses  upon  no  other  grounds  than  argument 
has  supplied.  The  uneasiness  that  is  apt  to  attend  suspense 
of  belief,  has  required,  in  general,  a  more  powerful  remedy. 
Next  to  those  who  have  solely  employed  their  rational  facul- 
ties in  theology,  we  may  place  those  who  have  relied  on  a 
supernatural  illumination.  These  have  nominally  been  many  ; 
but  the  imagination,  like  the  reason,  bends  under  the  incom- 
prehensibihty  of  spiritual  things :  a  few  excepted,  who  have 
become  founders  of  sects  and  lawgivers  to  the  rest,  the  mystics 
fell  into  a  beaten  track,  and  grew  mechanical  even  in  their 
enthusiasm. 

90.  No  solitary  and  unconnected  meditations,  however, 
either  of  the  philosopher  or  the  mystic,  could  Extended 
furnish  a  sufficiently  extensive  stock  of  theological  f^^n""*** 
faith  for  the  multitude,  who  by  their  temper  and  sicred 
capacities  were  more  prone  to  take  it  at  the  hands  of  °"'"" 
others  than  choose  any  tenets  for  themselves.  They  looked, 
therefore,  for  some  authority  upon  which  to  repose ;  and, 
instead  of  builders,  became,  as  it  were,  occupants  of  mansions 
prepared  for  them  by  more  active  minds.  Among  those  who 
acknowledge  a  code  of  revealed  truths,  —  the  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Mahometans,  —  this  authority  has  been  sought  in  largely 
expansive  interpretations  of  their  sacred  books,  —  either  of 
positive  obligation,  as  the  decisions  of  general  councils  were 
held  to  be  ;  or  at  least  of  such  weight  as  a  private  man's  reason, 
unless  he  were  of  great  name  himself,  was  not  permitted  to 
contravene.  These  expositions,  in  the  Christian  Church  as 
well  as  among  the  Jews,  were  frequently  allegorical :  a 
hidden  stream  of  esoteric  truth  was  supposed  to  flow  beneath 
all  the  surface  of  Scripture  ;  and  every  text  germinated,  in  the 
hands  of  the  preacher,  into  meanings  far  from  obvious,  but 
which  were  presumed  to  be  not  undesigned.  This  scheme 
of  allegorical  interpretation  began  among  the  earliest  fathers, 
and  spread  with  perpetual  expansion  tlu-ough  the  middle  ages.^ 
The  Reformation  swept  most  of  it  away  ;  but  it  has  frequently 
revived  in  a  more  partial  manner.  We  mention  it  here  only 
as  one  great  means  of  enabling  men  to  believe  more  than  they 

*  Fleury  (Sine  discours),  xrii.  37  ;  Mosheim,  passim. 
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had  done,  of  communicating  to  them  what  was  to  be  received 
as  dl\-ine  truths,  not  additional  to  Scripture,  because  they 
were  concealed  in  it,  but  such  as  the  church  could  only  have 
learned  through  her  teachers. 

91.  Another  large  class  of  religious  opinions  stood  on  a 
Confidence  somewhat  difterent  footing.  They  were,  in  a  proper 
In  tradi-      sensc,  according  to  the  notions  of  those  times,  re- 

■o"^-  vealed  from  God,  though  not  in  the  sacred  writings 

which  were  the  chief  depositories  of  his  word.  Such  were  the 
received  traditions  in  each  of  the  three  great  religions,  some- 
times absolutely  infallible  ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  former  case,  of 
interpretations,  resting  upon  such  a  basis  of  authority,  that  no 
one  was  held  at  liberty  to  withhold  his  assent.  The  Jewish 
traditions  were  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  Mahometans  have  trod 
in  the  same  path.  We  may  add  to  these  the  legends  of  saints  : 
none  perhaps  were  positively  enforced  as  of  faith ;  but  a 
Franciscan  was  not  to  doubt  the  inspiration  and  miraculous 
gifts  of  his  founder.  Nor  was  there  any  disposition  in  the 
people  to  doubt  of  them  :  they  tilled  up  with  abundant  measure 
the  cravings  of  the  heart  and  fancy,  till,  having  absolutely 
palled  both  by  excess,  they  brought  about  a  kind  of  re-action, 
which  has  tiiken  off  much  of  their  efficacy. 

92.  Francis  of  Assisi  may  naturally  lead  us   to  the  last 

mode  in  which  the  spirit  of  theological  belief  mani- 
hi°hf(Uv^*'*  fested  itself,  —  the  confidence  in  a  particular  man,  as 
duals  as  the  Organ  of  a  special  divine  illumination.  But 
inwpue  .  ti^ough  this  was  fully  assented  to  by  the  order  he  insti- 
tuted, and  probably  by  most  others,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Francis  pretended  to  set  up  any  new  tenets,  or  enlarge,  except 
by  liis  visions  and  miracles,  the  limits  of  spiritual  knowledge. 
Nor  would  this,  in  general,  have  been  a  safe  proceeding  in  the 
middle  ages.  Those  who  made  a  claim  to  such  light  from 
heaven  as  could  irradiate  what  the  church  had  left  dark 
seldom  failed  to  provoke  her  jealousy.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
later  times,  and  under  more  tolerant  governments,  that  we 
shall  find  the  fanatics,  or  impostors,  whom  the  multitude  has 
taken  for  witnesses  of  divine  truth,  or  at  least  for  interpreters 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  invisible  world. 

93.  In  the  class  of  traditional  theology,  or  what  might  be 
Jewish  called  complemental  revelation,  we  must  place  the 
Cabala.  Jewish  Cabala.  This  consisted  in  a  very  specific 
and  complex  system  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Supreme 
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Being,  the  emanation  of  vai-ious  orders  of  spirits  in  successive 
links  from  his  essence,  their  properties  and  characters.  It  is 
evidently  one  moditication  of  the  Oriental  philosophy,  borrow- 
ing little  from  the  Scriptures,  at  least  through  any  natural 
interpretation  of  them  ;  and  the  offspring  of  the  Alexandiian 
Jews,  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  They 
referred  it  to  a  tradition  from  Ksdras,  or  some  other  eminent 
person,  on  whom  they  fixed  as  a  depositary  of  an  esoteric 
theology  communicated  by  divine  authority.  The  Cabsila 
was  received  by  the  Jewish  doctors  in  the  fii-st  centuries  after 
the  fall  of  their  state ;  and  after  a  j)criod  of  long  duration,  as 
remarkable  for  the  neglect  of  learning  in  that  people  as  in  the 
Christian  world,  it  revived  again  in  that  more  genial  season, 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  when  the  brilliancy  of 
many  kinds  of  literature  among  the  Saracens  of  Spain  excited 
their  Jewish  subjects  to  emulation.  Many  conspicuous  men 
illustrate  the  Hebrew  learning  of  those  and  the  succeeding 
ages.  It  was  not  till  now,  about  the  middle  of  the  lifteenth 
century,  that  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Christians  in 
theological  philosophy.  The  Platonism  of  Ficinus,  derived 
in  great  measure  from  that  of  Plotinus  and  the  Alexandrian 
school,  was  easily  connected,  by  means  especially  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Philo,  with  the  Jewish  Orientalism,  sisters  as  they 
were  of  the  same  family.  Several  forgeries  in  celebrated 
names,  easy  to  effect  and  sure  to  deceive,  had  been  committed 
in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  by  the  active  propagators  of 
this  pliilosophy.  Hermes  Trismegistus  and  Zoroaster  were 
counterfeited  in  books  which  most  were  prone  to  take  for 
genuine,  and  which  it  was  not  then  easy  to  refute  on  critical 
grounds.  These  altogether  formed  a  huge  mass  of  imposture, 
or  at  best  of  arbitrary  hypothesis,  which,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  after  this  time,  obtained  an  undue  credence 
and  consequently  retarded  the  course  of  real  philosophy  in 
Europe.' 

94.  They  never  gained  over  a  more  distinguished  proselyte, 
or  one  whose  credulity  was  more  to  be  regretted,  picusof 
than  a  young  man  who  appeared  at  Florence  in  Mirandoia. 
1485,  —  John  Picus  of  Mirandoia.  He  was  then  twenty-two 
years  old,  the  younger  son  of  an  illustrious  family,  which  held 
that  little  principality  as  an  imperial  fief     At  the  age  of  four- 

'  Brucker,  vol  ii. ;  Bn&le,  ii.  316  j  Meiuers,  Vfirgl.  der  Sitten,  iii.  277. 
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teen,  he  was  sent  to  Bologna,  that  he  might  study  the  canon 
law,  with  a  view  to  the  ecclesiastical  pi'ofession  ;  but,  after  two 
years,  he  felt  an  inexhaustible  desire  for  more  elevated  though 
less  profitable  sciences.  He  devoted  the  next  six  years  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  schools  in  the  chief  universities  of  Italy 
and  France :  whatever  disputable  subtleties  the  metaphysics 
and  theology  of  that  age  could  supply  became  familiar  to  his 
mind ;  but  to  these  he  added  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and 
other  Eastern  languages,  a  power  of  writing  Latin  with  grace, 
and  of  amusing  his  leisure  with  the  composition  of  Italian  poe- 
try. The  natural  genius  of  Picus  is  well  shown,  though  in  a 
partial  manner,  by  a  letter  which  will  be  found  among  those  of 
Politian,  in  answer  to  Hermolaus  Barbaras.  His  coi-respond- 
ent  had  spoken  with  the  scorn,  and  almost  bitterness,  usual 
with  philologers  of  the  Transalpme  writers,  meaning  cliiefly 
the  schoolmen,  for  the  bachiess  of  theu*  Latin.  The  young 
scholastic  answered,  that  he  had  been  at  first  disheartened  by 
the  reflection,  that  he  had  lost  six  years'  labor  ;  but  considered 
afterwards  that  the  barbarians  might  say  something  for 
themselves  ;  and  puts  a  very  good  defence  in  their  mouths, — a 
defence  which  wants  notliing  but  the  truth  of  what  he  is  forced 
to  assume,  that  they  had  been  employing  their  intellects  upon 
things  instead  of  words.  Hermolaus  found,  however,  nothing 
better  to  reply  than  the  compliment,  that  Picus  would  be  dis- 
avowed by  the  schoolmen  for  defending  them  in  so  eloquent  a 
etyle.^ 

95.  He   learned   Greek  very  rapidly,   probably  afler  his 

His  credu-    coming  to  Floi'ence ;  and  having  been  led,  through 

nty  in  the    Ficinus,  to  the  study  of  Plato,  he  seems  to  have  given 

up  his  Aristotehan  philosophy  for  theories  more  con- 

'  The  letter  of  Ilermolaus  is  dated  Apr.,  solutionum,  quiun  apti  sumus,  quam  bene 

1486.     He  there  says,  after  many  conipli-  instruct!  ambiguitates  tollere,  scrupos  di- 

ments  to  Picus  liimself :    "  Xec  euiin  inter  luere,  iuvolutji  evolvere,  flexanimis  syllo- 

autores  Latinae  linguae  numero  Germano.g  gisniis  et  iufirmare  fal.^  et  vera  confirmare. 

istos  et  Teutonas  qui  ne  viventes  quidein  Viximus  celebre.s,  o  Ilermolae,  et  posthae 

vivebant,  nedum  ut  extincti  vivaut,  aut  vivemus,  non  in  scholis  grammaticorum  et 

si  vivunt,  vivunt  in  pnenam  et  eontume-  pa;dagogiis,  sed  in  philosophorum  coroni.s, 

liam."     The  answer  of  Picus  is  dated  in  in  eonventibus   sapientum,   ubi    non    de 

June.     A  few  lines  from  his  pleading  for  matre  Andromaches,  non  de  Niobes  filiis, 

the  schoolmen  will  exhibit  his  ingenuity  atque  id  genus  levibus  nugis,  sed  de  hu 

and  elegance.     "  Admirentur  nos  sagaces  manarum  diviuarumque  rerum  rationibua 

in  inquirendo,  circumspectos  in  exploran-  agitur  et  disputatur.    In  quibus  meditau- 

do,  subtiles  in  contemplando,  in  judicando  dis,  inquirendis,  et  enodandis.  ita  subtiles 

grares,  implicitos  in  vinciendo,  faciles  in  acuti  acre?que  fuinius,  ut  anxii  quandoqua 

enodando.     Admirentur  in  nobis  brevita-  nimium  et  nioro.si  fuisse  forte  vide;imur,  si 

tern  styli,  foetam  rerum  multarum  atque  modo  esse  morosiis  quispiam  aut  curiosua 

ma^arum,  sub  expositis  verbis  remotissi-  nimio  plus  in  indagando  veritate  potest." 

maa  sententias,  plenas  quaestionum,  plenas  Polit.  £pist.,  lib.  9. 
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genial  to  his  susceptible  and  credulous  temper.  These  led 
him  onwards  to  wilder  fancies.  Ardent  in  the  desire  of  knowl- 
edge, incapable,  in  the  infancy  of  criticism,  to  discern  authentic 
from  spurious  writings,  and  perhaps  disquaUJied,  by  his  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  in  apprehending  the  opinions  of  others,  from 
judging  acutely  of  their  reasonableness,  Picus  of  Mirandola  fell 
an  easy  victim  to  his  own  enthusiasm  and  the  snares  of  fraud. 
An  impostor  persuaded  him  to  purchase  fifty  Hebrew  manu- 
Bcri])ts,  as  having  been  composed  by  Esdras,  and  containing 
the  most  secret  mysteries  of  the  Cabala.  "  From  this  time," 
says  Corniani,  "  he  imbibed  more  and  more  such  idle  fables, 
and  wasted  in  dreams  a  genius  ibrmed  to  reach  the  most 
elevated  and  remote  truths."  In  these  spurious  books  of 
Esdras,  he  was  astonished  to  find,  as  he  says,  more  of  Chris- 
tianity than  Judaism,  and  trusted  them  the  more  confidently 
for  the  very  reason  that  demonstrates  their  falsity.^ 

96.  Picus,  about  the  end  of  1486,  repaired  to  Rome,  and, 
with  permission  of  Innocent  VIII.,  propounded  his  nis  literary 
famous  nine  hundred  theses,  or  questions,  logical,  perform 
ethical,  mathematical,  physical,  metaphysical,  theo-  ''°*^^^' 
logical,  magical,  and  cabalistical,  upon  every  one  of  which  he 
offered  to  dispute  with  any  opponent.  Four  hundred  of  these 
propositions  were  from  philosophers  of  Greece  or  Arabia, 
from  the  schoolmen,  or  from  the  Jewish  doctors :  the  rest  were 
announced  as  his  own  o])inious,  which,  saving  the  authority 
of  the  church,  he  was  willing  to  defend.^  Thei'e  Avas  some 
need  of  this  reservation ;  for  several  of  his  theses  were  ill- 
sounding,  as  it  was  called,  in  the  ears  of  the  orthodox.  They 
raised  a  good  deal  of  clamor  against  him ;  and  the  high  rank, 
brilliant  reputation,  and  obedient  demeanor  of  Picus  were  all 
required  to  save  liim  from  public  censure  or  more  serious  ani- 
madversions. He  was  compelled,  however,  to  swear  that  he 
\vould  adopt  such  an  exposition  of  his  theses  as  the  pope 
should  set  forth ;  but,  as  this  was  not  done,  he  published  an 
apology,  especially  vindicating  his  employment  of  cabalistical 
and  magical  learning.  This  excited  fresh  attacks,  which  in 
ome  measure  continued  to  harass  him,  till,  on  the  accession 
of  Alexander  VI.  to  the  papal  chair,  he  was  finally  pro- 
nounced free  from  blamable  intention.     He   had  meantime, 

'  Corniani,  iii.  63  ;  Meiners,  Lebensbeschreibungen  beruhmtei  Uinner,  ii.  21 ;  Tin* 
ftoschi.  vii.  325. 
*  Mt  iners,  p.  14 
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as  we  may  infer  from  his  later  writings,  receded  fiom  some  of 
the  bolder  opinions  of  liis  youth.  His  mind  became  more 
devout,  and  more  fearful  of  deviating  from  the  church.  On 
his  first  appearance  at  Florence,  uniting  rare  beauty  with  higb 
birth  and  unequalled  renown,  he  had  been  much  sought  by 
women,  and  returned  their  love.  But,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  he  withdrew  himself  from  all  worldly  distraction;  destroy- 
ing, as  it  is  said,  his  own  amatory  poems,  to  the  regret  of  his 
friends.*  He  now  published  several  works,  of  which  the 
Heptaplus  is  a  cabalistic  exposition  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  with  his  excessive  tendency 
to  belief,  he  rejected  altogether,  and  confuted  in  a  distinct 
treatise,  the  popular  science  of  astrology,  in  which  men  so 
much  more  conspicuous  in  philoso))hy  have  trusted.  But  he 
had  projected  many  other  undertakings  of  vast  extent,  —  an 
allegorical  exposition  of  the  New  Testament,  a  defence  of  the 
Vulgate  and  Septuagint  against  the  Jews,  a  vindication  of 
Christianity  against  every  species  of  infidelity  and  heresy; 
and,  finally,  a  harmony  of  philosophy,  reconciling  the  apparent 
inconsistencies  of  all  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  who 
deserved  the  name  of  wise,  as  he  had  already  attempted  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  In  these  arduous  labors  he  was  cut  off 
by  a  fever,  at  the  age  of  thirty -one,  in  1494,  on  the  very  day 
that  Chai-les  VIII.  made  his  entry  into  Florence.  A  man  so 
justly  called  the  pha?nix  of  his  age,  and  so  extraordinarily 
gifted  by  nature,  ought  not  to  be  slightly  passed  over,  though 
he  may  have  left  nothing  which  we  could  read  with  advantage. 
If  we  talk  of  the  admirable  Crichton,  who  is  little  better  than 
a  shadow,  and  lives  but  in  panegyric,  so  much  superior  and 
more  wonderful  a  person  as  John  Ficus  of  Mirandola  should 
not  be  forgotten.'^ 

97.  If,  leaving  the  genial  city  of  Florence,  we  are  to  judge 

of  the  state  of  knowledge  in  our  Cisalpine  regions, 

learning  in   and  look  at  the  books  it  was  thought  worth  while 

lUriiiany      ^^  publish,  which  sccms  no  bad  criterion,  we  shall 

1  Meinors,  p.  10.  gource,  and  from  his  own  works,  in  Bnic- 

2  The  long  biography  of  Picus  in  Meiners  Ker,  Buhle,  Coruiam,  and  Tiraboschi.    The 
Is  iu  great  measure  taken  from  a  life  writ-  epitaph  on  i^icus  by  Ilereules  Strozza  is,  1 
ten  by  his  nephew,  .lohn  Francis  Picus.  believe,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Marie :  — 
Count  of  Mirandola,  himself  a  man  of  great 

literary  ami   philosophical   reputation   in  "  Joannes  jacet  hie  Mirandola ;  csetera  nd- 

the  next  century.   Meiners  ha.s  made  more  runt 

use  of  this  than  any  one  else ;  but  much  Et  Tagus  et  Ganges ;  forsan  et  Antipo 

will  be  found  concerning  Picus  from  this  des." 
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rate  but  lowly  their  proficiency  in  the  classical  literature  so 
much  valued  in  Italy.  Four  editions,  and  those  chiefly  of 
short  works,  were  printed  at  Deventer,  one  at  Cologne,  one  at 
Louvain,  five  perhaps  at  Paris,  two  at  Lyons.^  But  a  few 
undated  books  might,  probably,  be  added.  Either,  therefore, 
the  love  of  ancient  learning  had  grown  colder,  which  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  case,  or  it  had  never  been  strong  enough  to 
reward  the  labor  of  the  too  sanguine  printers.  Yet  it  was 
now  striking  root  in  Germany.  The  excellent  schools  of 
Munster  and  Schelstadt  were  established  in  some  part  of  this 
decade ;  they  trained  those  who  were  themselves  to  become 
instructors  ;  and,  the  liberal  zeal  of  Langius  extending  beyond 
his  immediate  disciples,  scarce  any  Latin  author  was  published 
in  Germany  of  which  he  did  not  correct  the  text.-*  The 
opportunities  he  had  of  doing  so  were  not,  as  has  been  just 
seen,  so  numerous  in  this  period  as  they  became  in  the  next. 
He  had  to  withstand  a  potent  and  obstinate  faction.  The 
mendicant  friars  of  Cologne,  the  head-quarters  of  barbarous 
superstition,  clamored  against  his  rejection  of  the  old  school- 
books  and  the  entire  reform  of  education.  But  Agri- 
cola  addresses  his  friend  in  sanguine  language  :  "  I  ° 
entertain  the  greatest  hope  from  your  exertions,  that  we  shall 
one  day  wi'est  from  this  insolent  Italy  her  vaunted  glory  of 
pre-eminent  eloquence ;  and  redeeming  ourselves  from  the  op- 
probium  of  ignorance,  barbarism,  and  incapacity  of  expression, 
which  she  is  ever  casting  upon  us,  may  show  our  Germany  so 
deeply  learned,  that  Latium  itself  shall  not  be  more  Latin  than 
she  will  appear."^  About  1482,  Agricola  was  invited  to  the 
court  of  the  elector  palatine  at  Heidelberg.  He  seems  not  to 
have  been  engaged  in  public  instruction,  but  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  unfortunately  too  short,  for  he  died  in  1485,  in 
diffusing  and  promoting  a  taste  for  literature  among  his  con- 
temporaries. No  German  wrote  in  so  pure  a  style,  or  pos- 
sessed so  large  a  portion  of  classical  learning.  Vives  places 
him,  in  dignity  and  grace  of  language,  even  above  Politian  and 
Hermolaus.''     The   praises   of   Erasmus,  as   well   as  of   the 

'  Panzer  barbaros,  indoctosque  et  elingues,   et  si 

'  Meinera,  Lebensbesch . ,  ii.  328  ;    Elch-  quid  est  his  incultius,  esse  nos  jactitant, 

horn.  iii.  231-239.  exsolvamus,  futuramque  tarn  doct;un  et  li- 

3  '   Uiiuni  hoc  tibi  iffimio,  ingentem  de  teratam  Uermaniam  nostram,  ut  non  I^ati- 

te  concipio  fiduci.tni,  summamque  in  spem  nius  vel  ipsum  sit  Ijutium."   This  is  quoted 

addiioor,  fore  aliquando,  ut  priscaiu  inso-  by  Heeren,  p.  154;  and  Meiners,  ii.  329. 

li-nti   Italiie,  et   propemodum  occupatam  *  '■  Vix  et  hac  nostra  et  patrum  memoria 

bene  dicendi  gloriain  exturqueamus  ;   vin-  fuit  unus  atque  alter  di);nior.  qui  uutltum 

dieeuiusijuu  nos,  et  ab  iguavia,  qua  noti  Wgerotur,  inultuiuque  in  mauibus  tiabera 
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later  critics,  if  not  so  marked,  are  very  freely  bestowed.  Hia 
letters  are  frequently  written  in  Greek,  —  a  fasliion  of  those 
who  could  follow  it ;  and,  as  far  as  I  have  attended  to  them, 
seem  equal  in  correctness  to  some  from  men  of  higher  name 
in  the  next  age. 

98.  The  immediate  patron  of  Agricola,  through  whom  he 
Rhenish  was  invited  to  Heidelberg,  was  John  Camerarius  of 
academy,  the  house  of  Dalberg,  Bishop  of  Worms,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Palatinate.  He  contributed  much  himself  to  the 
cause  of  letters  in  Germany,  especially  if  he  is  to  be  deemed 
the  founder,  as  probably  he  should  be,  of  an  early  academy, 
the  Rhenish  Society,  which,  we  are  told,  devoted  its  time  to 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  criticism,  astronomy,  music,  and 
poetry,  —  not  scorning  to  relax  their  minds  with  dances  and 
feasts,  nor  forgetting  the  ancient  German  attachment  to  the 
flowing  cup.^  The  chief  seat  of  the  Rhenish  Society  was  ai 
Heidelberg ;  but  it  had  associate  branches  in  other  parts  of 
Germany,  and  obtained  imperial  privileges.  No  member  of 
this  academy  was  more  conspicuous  than  Conrad  Celtes,  who 
has  sometimes  been  reckoned  its  founder,  which,  from  his 
youth,  is  hardly  probable ;  and  was,  at  least,  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  its  subsequent  extension.  He  was  indefatigable  iu 
the  vineyard  of  literature,  and,  travelling  to  different  parts  of 
Germany,  exerted  a  more  general  influence  than  Agricola 
himself.  Celtes  was  the  first  from  whom  Saxony  derived 
some  taste  for  learning.  His  Latin  poetry  was  far  superior  to 
any  that  had  been  produced  in  the  empii-e ;  and  for  this,  in 
1487,  he  received  the  laurel  crown  from  Frederick  lU.^ 

tur,  quam  Kadulphus  Agricola  Frisius  ;  be  found  among  those  addressed  to  Reuch- 

tantum  est  in  ejus  operibus  ingenii,  artls,  lin,  Epistolse  ad  Reuchlinuni;  a  collection 

fravitatis,  dulcedinis,  eloquentiae,  erudi-  of  great  importance  for  this  portion  of  lite- 

tionis  ;   at  is  paueissimis  noscitur,  vir  non  rary  history. 

minus,  qui  ab  hominibus  cognoscuretur,        i  "  Studebant  eximia  haec  ingenia  Lati- 

dignus  quam   Politianus,  vel   Ilermolaus  norum,  Gra;corum,  Kbraeorumque  scrip- 

Barbarus,  quos  mea  juidem  seutentia,  et  torum  lectioni,   cum  primis  criticie  ;    as- 

majestate  et  suavitate  dictionis  non  sequat  tronomiam  et  artem  musicam  excolebant. 

modo,  sedetiam  viucit."    Vives,  Comment.  Poesin  atque  jurisprudentiam  sibi  habe- 

In  Augustin.  (apud  Blount,  Censura  Auc-  biint   commendatam  ;    imo    et   interdum 

torum,  sub  nomine  Agricola).  gaudia   curis    interponebant.      Nocturno 

"  Agnosco  virum  divini  pectoris,  erudi-  nimirum  tempore,  defessi  laboribus,  ludere 

tionis  recondite,   stylo    minime  vulgari,  solebant,  saltare,  jocari  cum  mulierculis, 

«<)lidum,  nervosum,  elaboratum,  composi-  epulari,  ac  more  Germanorum  invetenito 

turn.     In  Italia  summus  esse  poterat,  nisi  strenue  potare."   (Jugler,  llist.  Litteraria, 

Germaniam  praetulisset." — Kr;u3mus  in  Ci-  p.  1993,  vol.  iii.)     The  passage  seems  to  be 

ccrouiano.    lie  speaks  as  strongly  in  many  taken  from  Ruprecht,  Oratio  de  Sccietata 

Other  pliices.     Testimonies  to  tlie  merits  Litteraria  Khenana,  Jenae,  1752,  which  I 

of  Agricola  from  IIuet,Vossius,  and  others,  have  not  seen. 

are  collected  by  Bayle,  Blount,  Balllfc..,  and        •  Jugler,  vM  supra;  Eichhon.,  ii.  657; 

Niceron.     Meiners  has  written  his  life,  ii.  Ileeren,  p.  100 ;    Biogr.   Universelle,  arts. 

0.  332-3b3;  and  several  of  his  letters  will  "  Celtes,  Dalberg,  Trithemius." 
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99.  Rcuchlin,  in  1482,  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg  on  a  visit  to  Rome.     He  thus  became  acquainted 

with  the  ilhistrious  men  of  Italy,  and  con\nnced  them 
of  his  own  pretensions  to  the  name  of  a  scholar.  The  old 
Constantinopolitan,  Argyropulus,  on  hearing  him  translate  a 
passage  of  Thucydides,  exclaimed,  "Our  banished  Greece  has 
now  flown  beyond  the  Alps."  Yet  Reuchlin,  though  from 
some  other  circumstances  of  his  life  a  more  celebrated,  was 
not  probably  so  learned  or  so  accomplished  a  man  as  Agricola. 
He  was  withdrawn  from  public  tuition  by  the  favor  of  several 
princes,  in  whose  courts  he  filled  honorable  offices ;  and,  after 
some  years  more,  he  fell  unfortunately  into  the  same  seducing 
error  as  Picus  of  Mirandola,  and  saciificed  his  classical  pur- 
suits for  the  Cabalistic  philosophy. 

100.  Though  France  contributed  little  to  the  philologer, 
several  books  were  now  published  in  French.  In  the  French  lan- 
Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles,  1486,  a  slight  improvement  guageand  , 
in  polish  of  language  is  said  to  be  discernible.^  The  p'^'''^- 
poems  of  Villon  are  rather  of  more  importance.  They  were 
first  published  in  1489;  but  many  of  them  had  been  written 
thirty  years  before.  Boileau  has  given  Villon  credit  for 
being  the  first  who  cleared  his  style  from  the  rudeness  and 
redundancy  of  the  old  romancers.^  But  this  praise,  as  some 
have  observed,  is  more  justly  due  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  a 
man  of  full  as  much  talent  as  Villon,  with  a  finer  taste.  The 
poetry  of  the  latter,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  life  of  disso- 
luteness and  roguery,  is  often  low  and  coarse ;  but  he  seems 
by  no  means  incapable  of  a  moral  strain,  not  destitute  of  terse- 
ness and  spirit.  Martial  d'Auvergne,  in  his  Vigiles  de  la  Mort 
de  Charles  VII.,  wliich,  from  its  subject,  must  have  been 
written  soon  after  1460,  though  not  printed  till  1490,  displays, 
to  judge  from  the  extracts  in  Goujet,  some  compass  of  imagi 
nation.^  The  French  poetry  of  this  age  was  still  full  of  alle- 
gorical morality,  and  had  lost  a  part  of  ifcs  original  raciness, 
Those  who  desire  an  acquaintance  with  it  may  have  recourse 
to  the  author  just  mentioned,  or  to  Bouterwek  ;  and  extracts, 
though  not  so  copious  as  the  title  promises,  wiU  be  found  in 
the  Recueil  des  anciens  Poetes  Frangais. 

1  Essai  du  C.  Fran<;ois  de  Neufchateau  Debrouiller  I'art  confus  de  nosvieux 

Btir  les  meilleurs  ouvrages  en  prose;  pre-  romanciers." 

fixed  to  (Euvres  de  Pascal  (1819),  i.  p.  cxx.  Art  Poct!gue,  1.  i  y.  117 

»  "  VUJon  fut  le  preruier  daus  des  siecle*  *  Goujet,  Bibliotheciue  Fianfjaiw,  Tol.  x. 
grossiers 
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101.  The  modem  drama  of  Europe  is  derived,  like  its  poe- 

Kuropean  try,  from  two  sources, — ^tlie  one  ancient  or  classical, 
"iJ'=™a-  the  other  mediaeval ;  the  one  an  imitation  of  Plautus 
and  Seneca,  the  other  a  gradual  refinement  of  the  rude  scenic 
performances  denominated  miracles,  mysteries,  or  moralities. 
,  ,.  Latin  plays  upon  the  former  model,  a  few  of  which 

Iiatm.  r      J  I  _  .Til-  1         p 

are  extant,  were  written  m  Italy  dunng  the  tour- 
leenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  sometimes  represented,  either 
in  the  universities  or  before  an  audience  of  ecclesiastics  and 
others  who  could  understand  them.^  One  of  these,  the  Catinia 
of  Secco  Polentone,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  translated  by  a  son  of  the  author  into  the  Vene- 
tian dialect,  was  printed  in  1482.  This  piece,  however,  wjvs 
confined  to  the  press."  SabelUcus,  as  quoted  by  Tiraboschi, 
has  given  to  Pomponius  Lastus  the  credit  of  having  re-estab- 
lished the  theatre  at  Rome,  and  caused  the  plays  of  Plautus 
and  Terence,  as  well  as  some  more  modern,  which  we  may 
presume  to  have  been  in  Latin,  to  be  performed  before  the 
pope,  probably  Sixtus  IV.  And  James  of  Volterra,  in  a 
diary  published  by  Muratori,  expressly  mentions  a  History 
of  Constantine  represented  in  the  papal  palace  during  the 
carnival  of  1484.^  In  imitation  of  Italy,  but  perha])s  a  little 
after  the  present  decennial  period,  Reuchlin  brought  Latin 
plays  of  his  own  composition  before  a  German  audience. 
They  were  represented  by  students  of  Heidelberg.  An 
edition  of  his  Progymnasmata  Scenica,  containing  some  of 
these  comedies,  was  printed  in  1498.  It  has  been  said  that 
one  of  them  is  taken  from  the  French  farce  Maitre  Patelin  ;* 
while  another,  entitled  Sergius,  according  to  Warton,  flies  a 
much  higher  pitch,  and  is  a  satire  on  bad  kings  and  bad  minis- 
ters ;  though,  from  the  account  of  Meiners,  it  seems  rather  to 
fall  on  the  fraudulent  arts  of  the  monks.^  The  book  is  veiy 
scarce,  and  I  have  never  seen  it.  Conrad  Celtes,  not  long 
after  Reuchlin,  produced  his  own  tragedies  and  comedies  in 

*  Tiraboschi,  vii.  200.  Some   extracts   from    tiie   Sergins,    for 

'  '  Id.,  p.  201.  which  I  am  indubtel  to  the  same  obligiug 

'  Id.,  p.  20i.  corresponJent,  lead  me  to  conclude  that 

<  Gresswell's  Early  Pari.'ian  Pres.s,   p.  the  i?atire  is  more  general  than  the  acccunt 

124  ;  quoting  La  Jlonnoye.     This  seems  to  of  that  play  by  Meiners  had  implied  ;  <ind 

he  confirmed  by  Sleiuers,  i.  6-3.     [It  hx\s  that  priests  or  mmiks  come  in  only  for  a 

been  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  West,  that  the  share  in  it.  — 1842] 

Progymnasmata  Scenica  is  the  title  of  a  ''  Warton,  iii.  203 ;  Meiners  i.  62.     Th« 

Bingle  comedy,  namely,  that  which  is  t<tken  Sergius    was    represented   at    Heidelberg 

from  Maitre  Patelin.    Meiners,  vol.  i.  p.  63,  about  1497. 
eeems  to  confirm  i\m. 
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ihe  public  halls  of  German  cities.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  oral  Latin  language  might  at  that  time  be  tolerably 
/amiliar  to  a  considerable  audience  in  Germany. 

102.  The  Orfeo  of  Politian  has  claimed  precedence  as  the 
earliest  represented  drama,  not  of  a  religious  nature,  orfen  of 
in  a  modern  language.  This  was  written  by  him  in  i'o'""''i- 
two  days,  and  acted  before  the  court  of  Mantua  in  148.3. 
Roscoe  has  called  it  the  first  example  of  the  musical  di-aiiiM, 
«r  Italian  opera;  but,  though  he  speaks  of  this  as  agreed 
«y  general  consent,  it  is  certain  that  the  Orfeo  was  not 
designed  for  musical  accompaniment,  except  probably  in  the 
songs  and  choruses.'  According  to  the  analysis  of  the  fable  in 
Ginguene,  the  Orfeo  differs  only  from  a  legendary  mystei-y  by 
substituting  one  set  of  characters  for  another;  and  it  is  surely 
by  an  arbitrary  definition  that  we  pay  it  the  compliment  upon 
which  the  modern  historians  of  literature  seem  to  have  agree<l. 
Several  absurdities  which  appear  in  the  first  edition  are  said 
cot  to  exist  in  the  original  manuscripts  from  which  the  Orfeo 
has  been  reprinted.^  We  must  give  the  next  place  to  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Mensechmi  of  Plautus,  acted  at  Ferrara  in  14 80, 
by  order  of  Ercole  I.,  and,  as  some  have  thought,  his  own 
production,  or  to  some  oi'iginal  plays  said  to  have  been  per- 
formed at  the  same  bi-illiant  court  in  the  following  years.^ 

103.  The  less  regular,  though  in  their  day  not  less  inter- 
esting, class  of  scenical  stories,  commonly  called  onrfnof 
mysteries,  all  of  which  related  to  religious  subjects,  dnimatio 
were  never  in  more  reputation  than  at  this  time.  It  '"i*"*™*' 
is  impossible  to  fix  their  first  appearance  at  any  single  era  i 
and  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  dramatic  representation 
must  be  very  limited  in  its  subject,  or  perfectly  futile  in  its 
scope.  All  nations  probably  have  at  all  times,  to  a  certain 
extent,  amused  themselves  both  with  pantomimic  and  cral 
representation  of  a  feigned  story ;  the  sports  of  children  ai-e 
seldom  without  both ;  and  the  exclusive  employment  of  the 

•  Bumey  (Hist,  of  Music,  iv.  17)  seems  to  ^  Tiraboschi,   rii.  216;    Ginguene    iii. 

ccuntenance  this  ;  but  Tiraboschi  Joes  not  514.     AnJrcis,  t.  125,  discussing  tlie  liis- 

epeak  of  musical  accompaniment  to  the  Or-  tory  of  the  Itiilian  and  Spanish  tlie;itres, 

fee ;   and  Corniani  only  says,  '•  Alcuni  di  gives  the  precedence  to  the  Orfeo,  as  a  re- 

es<i  sembrano  dalP  autor  destinati  ad  ac-  presented  play,  though  he  conceives  the 

coppiarsi  colla  musica.   Tali  sono  i  eanzoni  first  act  of  the  Celestina  to  have  been  writ- 

e  i  cori  alia  greca."     Probably  Roscoe  did  ten  and  well   known  not  later   than  the 

not  mean  all  that  his  words  iuii)ly  ;  for  the  midiUe  of  the  fifteenth  century, 

oiigin  of  recitative,  in  which  the  essence  ■*  Tir;iboschi,  vii.  203,  et  post;    K  )6co<^ 

of  tlie  Italian  opei'a  consists,  more  than  a  Leo  X.,ch.  ii. ;  QinsjuenB,  \i.  18. 
Keutury  al'terwarda,  ia  matter  of  aotori«t/. 
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former,  instead  of  being  a  first  stage  of  the  drama,  as  has 
sometimes  been  assumed,  is  rather  a  variety  in  the  course  of 
its  progress. 

104.  The  Christian  drama  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  heathen 
Their  early  theatre:  it  was  a  natural  substitute  of  real  sympa- 
etage.  thies  for  those  which  were  effaced  and  condemned. 
Hence  we  find  Greek  tragedies  on  sacred  subjects  almost  as 
early  as  the  establishment  of  the  church,  and  we  have  testi- 
monies to  their  representation  at  Constantinople.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  being  proved  with  respect  to  the  west  of  Europe  in 
the  dark  ages,  it  has  been  conjectured,  not  improbably,  though 
without  necessity,  that  the  pilgrims,  of  whom  great  numbers 
repaired  to  the  East  in  the  eleventh  century,  might  have 
obtained  notions  of  scenical  dialogue,  with  a  succession  of 
characters,  and  with  an  ornamental  apparatus,  in  which 
theatrical  representation  properly  consists.  The  earliest 
mention  of  them,  it  has  been  said,  is  in  England.  Geoffrey, 
afterwards  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  while  teacliing  a  school  at 
Dunstable,  caused  one  of  the  shows  vulgarly  called  miracles, 
on  the  story  of  St.  Catherine,  to  be  represented  in  that  town 
Such  is  the  account  of  Matthew  Paris,  who  mentions  the  cir 
cumstance  incidentally,  in  consequence  of  a  fire  that  ensued. 
This  must  have  been  within  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
twelfth  century.^  It  is  not  to  be  questioned,  that  Geoffrey, 
a  native  of  France,  had  some  earlier  models  in  his  own  coun- 
try. Le  Boeuf  gives  an  account  of  a  mystery  written  in  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  century,  wherein  Virgil  is  introduced 
among  the  prophets  that  come  to  adore  the  Saviour ;  doubt- 
less in  allusion  to  the  fourth  eclogue. 

1  Matt.  Paris,  p.  1007  (edit.  1G84).     See  moderne,  renaissaut  dans  presque  toutes 

Warton'.s  34th  section  (iii.  19.3-233)  for  the  les  contrees  de  TKurope  vers  la  fin  du  trei- 

early  drama;   and  Beauchauips.  Ifist.  du  ziemc  siecle."  —  Quotation   in    Jubiual, 

Theatre  Fran(;ais,  vol.  i..  or  Bouterwek,  V.  M.vstcre.s   luedits    du    Quinziinie    Siecle, 

95-117,  for  the  French  in  particular  ;  Tira-  Paris,  1837,  p.  9.     But  we  have  no  sort  of 

boschi,  tibl  supra,  or  Kiccoboni,  llist.  du  evidence  that   the   dramas  of  llroswitha 

Theatre  ItaUen,  for  that  of  Italy.  were  represented,  nor  is  it  by  any  means 

[It  is  not  sufficient,  in  order  to  prove  probable  that  they  were.  Until  the  new 
the  continuity  of  dramatic  representation  languages,  which  alone  the  people  under- 
through  the  dark  ages,  that  we  should  stood,  were  employed  in  popular  writings, 
posse.ss  a  few  poetical  dialogues  in  I^atin,  the  stage  must  have  been  silent.  In  the 
or  even  entire  plays,  like  those  of  Hros-  mystery  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins, 
witha,  Abbess  of  Ganders.aen,  in  the  tenth  we  find  both  Latin  and  Provencal.  This, 
century.  A  modern  French  writer  calls  therefore,  is  an  evidence  of  transition  ;  and, 
one  of  her  sacred  comedies,  "  Un  des  chai-  whether  as  old  .as  the  eleventh  century,  or 
nons,  Ve  plus  brillant,  peut-etre,  et  le  plus  a  Uttle  later,  may  stand  at  the  head  of 
pur  de  cette  serie  non  interrompue  d'  Fhiropean  dramatic  literature.  Several 
oeuvres  dramatiques,  jusqu'ici  trop  peu  others,  however,  are  referred  by  late  French 
etudieea,  qui  lient  le  theatre  paien,  expi-  antiquaries  to  the  same  age,  and  have  bee» 
rant  rers  le  cinquieme  eiecl*,  au  theitre  published  by  M.  Monmerque  — 1847.] 
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105.  Fitz-Stephen,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IT.,  dwells  on  the 
sacred  phiys  acted  in  London,  representing  the  niira-  Extant 
clea  or  passions  of  martyrs.  They  became  very  Kngiiah 
common,  by  the  names  of  mysteries  or  miracles,  both  ""^^ 
in  ]-Cngland  and  on  the  Continent;  and  were  not  only  exhibited 
within  the  walls  of  convents,  but  upon  public  occasions  and 
festivals  for  the  amusement  of  the  people.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  performers,  for  a  long  time,  were  always 
ecclesiastics.  The  earlier  of  these  religious  dramas  were  in 
Latin.  A  Latin  farce  on  St.  Nicolas  exists,  older  than  the 
thirteenth  century.'  It  was  slowly  that  the  modem  languages 
were  employed ;  and  perhaps  it  might  hence  be  presumed 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  story  was  told  through  pantomime. 
But  as  this  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the  spectators  could  not 
always  follow  the  foble,  there  was  an  obvious  inducement  to 
make  use  of  the  vernacular  language.  The  most  ancient 
specimens  appear  to  be  those  which  Le  Grand  d'Aussy  found 
among  the  compositions  of  the  Trouveurs.  He  has  published 
extracts  from  three ;  two  of  which  are  in  the  nature  of  legen- 
dary mysteries ;  while  the  third,  which  is  fjxr  more  remark- 
able, and  may  possibly  be  of  the  following  century,  is  a 
pleasing  pastoral  drama,  of  which  there  seem  to  be  no  other 
instances  in  the  mediicval  period.^  Bouterwek  mentions  a 
fragment  of  a  German  mystery,  near  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.^  Next  to  this,  it  seems  that  we  should  place  an 
English  mystery,  called  "  The  Harrowing  of  Hell."  "  This," 
its  editor  observes,  "  is  believed  to  be  the  most  ancient  pro- 
duction in  a  dramatic  form  in  our  language.  The  manuscript 
from  whicli  it  is  now  printed  is  on  vellum,  and  is  certainly  as 
old  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  if  not  oldei*.  It  probably 
formed  one  of  a  series  of  performances  of  the  same  kind, 
founded  upon  Scripture  history."  It  consists  of  a  ]n-ologue, 
epilogue,  and  intermediate  dialogue  of  nine  persons:  Dominus, 
Sathan,  Adam,  Eve,  &c.  Independently  of  the  alleged  age 
of  the  manuscript  itself,  the  language  will  hardly  be  thought 


1  Journal  des  Savans,  1828,  p.  297.  Weber's  Illustrations  of  Northern  Poetry, 
These  farces  acconliug  to  M.  lUiynouard,  p.  19.  —  [A  drama  of  the  Wise  and  Koolisli 
were  the  earhest  dramatic  representations,  Virgins,  ^vritten  in  a  mixture  of  l/itin  and 
»nd  gaye  rise  to  the  mysteries.  Romanc^e,  and  ascribed  by  Le  Boeuf  to  the 

2  Fabliaux,  ii.  119.  eleventh  century,  has  been  publiiihed  by 
'  Ix.  205.     The  "Tragedy  of  the  Ten  lUiynouard.    See  Journal  des  Savaus,  June 

Virgins"  was  acted  at  Eisenach  in  1322  1830,  p.  366,  for  this  early  mystery  — 

This  ia  evideotly  nothing  but  a  mystery.  1842.J 
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later  thaii  1350.^  This,  however,  seems  to  stand  at  no  small 
distance  from  any  extant  work  of  the  kind.  Warton  having 
referred  the  Chester  mysteries  to  1327,  when  he  supposes 
them  to  have  been  written  by  Ranulph  Higden,  a  learned 
monk  of  that  city,  best  known  as  the  author  of  the  Poly- 
chronicon,  Roscoe  positively  conti-adicts  him,  and  denies  that 
any  dramatic  composition  can  be  found  in  England  anterior  to 
the  year  1500.^  Two  of  these  Chester  mysteries  have  been 
since  printed  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  very  respectable 
authorities  which  assign  them  to  the  fourteenth  century,  I 
cannot  but  consider  the  language  in  which  we  now  read  theia 
not  earlier,  to  say  the  least,  than  the  middle  of  the  next.  It 
is  possible  that  they  have,  in  some  degree,  been  modernized. 
Mr.  Collier  has  given  an  analysis  of  our  own  extant  mys- 
teries, or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  them,  ]Miracle-plays.^  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  dramatic  merit,  even  with  copious 
mdulgence,  in  any  of  them ;  and  some,  such  as  the  two  Ches- 
ter mysteries,  are  in  the  lowest  style  of  buflbonery :  yet  they 
are  not  without  importance  in  the  absolute  sterility  of  English 
literature  during  the  age  in  which  Ave  presume  them  to  have 
been  written,  —  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV. 

106.  The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  fertile  of 
P5yj,j.  these   religious   dramas   in  many  parts   of   Europe. 

Freuch  They  were  frequently  repi'esented  in  Germany,  but 
^'^^'  more  in  Latin  than  tlie  mother-tongue.  The  French 
Scriptural  theatre,  whatever  may  have  been  previously  exhi- 
bited, seems  not  to  be  traced  in  permanent  existence  beyond 
the  last  years  of  the  fourteenth  century.*  It  was  about  1400, 
according  to  Beaucliamps,  or  some  years  before,  as  the  autho- 
rities quoted  by  Bouterwek  imply,  that  the  Confrairie  de  la 

1  Mr.  Collier  has  printed  twenty-five  we  have  just  seen  that  he  was  mistiikeu, 
copies  (why  veteris  tarn  parens  aceti  ?)  of     and  probalily  in  the  former. 

this  very  curious  record   of  the  ancient  i*  Hist,  of  English  Dr;unatic  Poetry,  vol. 

dnima.     T  do  not  know  that  any  other  in  ii.    The  Chester  Mysteries  were  printed  for 

Kiiropc  of  that  early  age  has  yet  been  given  the   lloxburghe  Club   by  my  friend  Mr. 

to  the  press.  Marklaud  ;  and  what  are  called  the  Town- 

[The  Harrowing  of  Hell  has  .since  been  ley  Mysteries  are  announced  for  publica- 

published  by  Mr.  nalliwell.     lu  tlie  The-  tion.  (1836.)  —  [They  have  since  appeared. 

Stve   Fnin^ais  du   Moyen   Age,    IS.39,   M.  —1842.] 

Michel  has  published  several  French  niys-  *  [The  my.st<?iy  (i  St.  Crispin  and  St. 

teries  or  Miracle-plays  of  the  fourteenth  Crispinien,   published   about  1836,  is   re- 

rentury,  or  perhaps  earlier. —  1847.]  viewed  by  Uaynouard  in  the  Journal  des 

2  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  i.  299.  Koscoe  Savans  for  that  year,  lie  seems  to  assign 
thinks  there  is  reji,son  to  conjecture  that  no  d.ite  to  this  mystery ;  but  it  is  dear 
thi'  Miracle-play  acted  at  Dunstable  was  in  that  similar  drania.s  were  represented  long 
Uumb  ehow ;  and  a.ssumes  the  same  of  before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  •' gro*<!sque  exhibitions  "known  by  the  I'ut  not  perhaps  ou  a  permanent  tlieatre 
uiimu  of  the  Uarrowiug  of  lieil.     in  this  •     1842.] 
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Passion  de  N.  S.  was  established  as  a  regular  body  of  actors 
at  Paris.'  They  are  said  to  have  taken  their  name  from  the 
mysteiy  of  the  passion,  which  in  fact  represented  the  whole 
life  of  our  Lord  from  his  baptism,  and  was  divided  into 
several  days.  In  pomp  of  show,  they  far  excelled  our 
English  mysteries,  in  which  few  persons  appeared ;  and  tho 
scenery  was  simple.  But,  in  the  mystery  of  the  passion, 
eighty-seven  characters  w^ere  introduced  in  the  first  day ; 
heaven,  earth,  and  hell  combined  to  people  the  stage ;  several 
scenes  were  written  for  singing,  and  some  for  choruses.  The 
dialogue,  of  which  I  have  only  seen  the  few  extracts  in  Bou- 
terwek,  is  rather  similar  to  that  of  our  own  mysteries,  though 
less  rude,  and  with  more  efforts  at  a  tragic  tone.^ 

107.  The  mysteries,  not  confined  to  Scriptural  themes,  em- 
braced those  which  were  hardly  less  sacred  and  trust-  Theatrical 
worthy  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  —  the  legends  of  nia<"Wnery. 
saints.  These  afforded  ample  scope  for  the  gratification 
which  great  part  of  mankind  seem  to  take  in  witnessing  the 
endurance  of  pain.  Thus,  in  one  of  these  Parisian  mysteries, 
St.  Barbara  is  hung  up  by  the  heels  on  the  stage ;  and,  after 
uttering  her  remonstrances  in  that  unpleasant  situation,  is  torn 
with  pincers,  and  scorched  with  lamps,  before  the  audience. 
The  decorations  of  this  theatre  must  have  appeared  splendid. 
A  large  scaffolding  at  the  back  of  the  stage  displayed  heaven 
above  and  hell  below,  between  which  extended  the  world,  with 
representations  of  the  spot  where  the  scene  lay.  Nor  was  the 
machinist's  art  unknown.  An  immense  dragon,  with  eyes  of 
j)olished  steel,  sprang  out  from  hell,  in  a  mystery  exhibited  at 
Metz  in  the  year  1437,  and  spread  his  wings  so  near  to  the 
spectators  that  they  were  all  in  consternation.'^  Many  French 
mysteries,  chiefly  without  date  of  the  year,  are  in  print,  and 
probably  belong,  typographically  speaking,  to  the  present  cen- 
tury. One  bears,  according  to  Brunet,  the  date  of  1484.* 
These  may,  however,  have  been  written  long  before  their  pub- 
lication. Beauchamps  has  given  a  list  of  early  mysteries  and 
moralities  in  the  French  language,  beginning  near  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century. 

108.  The  religious  drama  was  doubtless  full  as  ancient  in 
Italy  as  ir  any  other  countiy :  it  was  very  congenial  to  a  peo 

«  Beauchamps;  Ilecherches  sur  le  Th6-        »  Id.,  p.  103-106. 
Itre  Fran(;ai3  ;  Bouterwek,  v.  96  *  Bruuet,  Manuel  du  libndr*. 

2  Bouterwek,  p.  100. 
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pie  whose  delight  in  sensible  objects  is  so  intense.  It  did 
Italian  ^^^  Supersede  the  extemporaneous  performances,  the 
religious  mimi  and  histriones,  who  had  probably  never  inter- 
mitted their  sportive  license  since  the  days  of"  tlieir 
Oscan  fathers,  and  of  whom  we  lind  mention,  sometimes  with 
severity,  sometimes  with  toleration,  in  ecclesiastical  writers ; ' 
but  it  came  into  competition  with  them,  and  thus  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced  in  the  thirteenth  century  a  war  of  regulav 
comedy  against  the  lawless  savages  of  the  stage,  which  has 
only  been  terminated  in  Italy  within  very  recent  recollection. 
We  find  a  society  del  Gonfalone,  established  at  Rome  in  12G4, 
the  statutes  of  which  declare  that  it  is  designed  to  represent 
the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ.^  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  conde- 
scended to  publish  a  di'ama  of  this  kind  on  the  martyrdom  of 
two  saints  ;  and  a  considerable  collection  of  similar  productions 
during  the  fifteenth  century  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Roscoe.^ 

109.  Next  to  the  mysteries  came  the  kindred  class,  styled 
. .       moralities.     But  as  these  belong  more  peculiarly  to 
the  next  century,  both  in  England  and  France,  though 
they  began  about  the  present  time,  we  may  better  reserve  them 
for  that  period.     There  is  still  another  species  of  dj-amatic 
composition,  what  may  be  called  tlie  farce,  not  always 
very  distinguishable  fi-om  comedy,  but  much  shorter ; 
admitting  more  buftbonery  without  reproach,  and  more  desti- 
tute of  any  serious  or  practical  end.     It  may  be  reckoned  a 
middle    link   between    the    extem2)oraneous    effusions   of   the 
mimes  and  the  legitimate  drama.     The  French  have  a  divert- 
ing piece  of  this  kind,  Maitre   Patelin,   ascribed   to  Pierre 
Blanchet,  and  first  printed  in  1490.     It  was  restoi-ed  to  the 
stage,  with   much   alteration,  under   the   name  of  L'Avocat 
Patelin,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  and  contains 
strokes  of  humor  wiiich  Moliere  would  not  have  disdained.* 
Of  these  productions,  there  were  not  a  few  in  Germany,  called 
Fastnachtsspiele,  or  Carnival-plays,  written  in  the  license  which 

1  Thomas  Aquinsis  mentions  the  histrio-        *  The  proverbial  expression  for  quitting 

natxls  ars  as  lawful  if  not  abused.  Antouin  a  digression,  "  Keveuons  i  nos  nioutous," 

of  Florence  does  the  same,     lliccoboni,  i.  is  taken  from  this  Hii-ce  ;  which  is  at  least 

23.  short,  and  as  laughable  as  most  farces  are. 

-  Riccoboni.      Tiraboschi,    however,   v.  It  seems  to  have  been  written   not  long 

87*5,  disputes  the  antiquity  of  any  scenical  before  its  publication.     See  i'asquier,  Ke- 

represeutations  truly  dramatic  in  Ital^  ;  cherches  de  la  France,  1.  viii.  c.  51* ;  biogr. 

Id  which  he  seems  to  be  mistaken.  Univ.,  lilanchet;  and  Bout«rw«k,  r.  Ill 

"  Life  of  Lorenzo,    ,  402. 
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that  season  has  generally  permitted.  They  are  scarce,  and  of 
littU  value.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  Apotheosis  of  Pope 
Joan,  a  tragi-comic  legend,  written  about  1480.^ 

1 10.  Euclid  was  printed  lor  the  first  time  at  Venice  in  1482  j 
the  diagrams  in  this  edition  are  engraved  on  copper,  Mathema- 
and  remarkably  clear  and  neat.^  Tlie  translation  is  ^'^'^' ^"^'i^- 
that  of  Campauus  from  the  Arabic.  Tlie  Cosmography  of 
Ptolemy,  which  had  been  already  twice  published  in  Italy, 
appeared  the  same  yeai*  at  Ulm,  with  maps  by  Donis,  some  of 
them  traced  after  the  plans  drawn  by  Agathodajmon,  some 
modern ;  and  it  was  reprinted,  as  well  as  Euclid,  at  the  same 
place,  in  148G.  The  tables  of  liegiomontanus  were  printed 
both  at  Augsburg  and  Venice  in  14'J0.  We  may  take  tliis 
occasion  of  introducing  two  names  which  do  not  exclusively 
belong  to  the  exact  sciences,  nor  to  the  j)resent  period. 

111.  Leo  Baptista  Alberti  was  a  man,  who,  if  measured  by 
the  universality  of  his  genius,  may  claim  a  ])lace  in  LeoUaptis- 
the  temple  of  glory  he  has  not  filled;  the  author  of  t^*  ^iberti 
a  Latin  comedy,  entitled  Philodoxios,  which  tlie  younger 
Aldus  Manutius  afterwards  publislied  as  a  genuine  work  of  a 
supposed  ancient,  Lepidus  ;  a  moral  writer  in  the  various  forms 
of  dialogue,  dissertation,  table,  and  light  humor ;  a  poet,  ex- 
tolled by  some,  though  not  free  from  tlie  I'udeness  of  liis  age ; 
a  pliilosopher  of  the  Platonic  school  of  Lorenzo ;  a  mathema- 
tician, and  inventor  of  optical  instruments ;  a  painter,  and  the 
author  of  the  earliest  modern  treatise  on  painting ;  a  sculptor, 
and  the  first  who  wrote  about  sculpture ;  a  musician,  whose 
compositions  excited  the  applause  of  his  contemporaries ;  an 
architect  of  protbund  skill,  not  only  displayed  in  many  works, 
—  of  which  the  Church  of  St.  Francis,  at  Rimini,  is  the  most 
admired,^'  —  but  in  a  theoretical  treatise,  De  re  jedificatoria, 
published  posthumously  in  1485.  It  has  been  called  the  only 
work  on  architecture  which  we  can  place  on  a  level  with  that 
of  Vitruvius,  and  by  some  has  been  preferred  to  it.  Alberti 
had  deeply  meditated  the  remains  of  Roman  antiquity,  and 

'  Bouterwek,  Geschichte  der  Dcutschen  engi-avings  aro  found,  is   the  edition  of 

Popsie,  ix.  357-3(37  ;    Ileinsius,  Lehrbucli  Daute  by  Ljindiuo,  published  at  Floreuco 

dar  SpKifhwisseuschiift,  iv.  125.  in  1481.   See  Uruuet,  Manuel  du  Libraire  ; 

2  A  beautiful  copy  of  thi.s  edition,  pre-  Dibdiu's  Bibl.  ;  Spencer,  &c. 

sented  to  Mocenij^o,  Doge  of  Venice,  is  in  ^  [Let  me  add   that  of  St.  Andrew  at 

the  British  Museum.     Tlie  diagrams,  es-  Mantua,  worthy  of  comparison  with  the 

pecially  those  which  represent  solids,  are  best  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  free 

oetter  than  in  most  of  our  modern  editions  from   the  e.\cessive  decor-ation   by  which 

of  Euclid.    1  will  take  this  opportunity  of  they  often  lose  sight  both  of  pure  taate  aud 

lueutioning,  that  the  earliest  book  in  which  religious  effect.  —  1B47.] 
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endeavored  to  derive  from  tliem  general  theorems  of  beauty, 
variously  applicable  to  each  description  of  buildings.^ 

112.  This  great  man  seems  to  have  had  two  impediments  to 
his  permanent  glory :  one,  that  he  came  a  few  years  too  soon 
into  the  world,  before  his  own  language  was  become  polished, 
and  before  the  principles  of  taste  in  art  had  been  wholly 
developed ;  the  other,  that,  splendid  as  was  his  own  genius, 
there  were  yet  two  men  a  little  behind,  in  the  presence  of 
whom  his  star  has  paled ;  men  not  superior  to  Alberti  in  uni- 
versality of  mental  powers,  but  in  their  transcendency  and 
command  over  immortal  fame.  Many  readers  will  have  per- 
ceived to  whom  I  allude,  —  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Michael 
Angelo. 

113.  None  of  the  writings  of  Leonardo  were  published  till 
Leonardo  more  than  a  century  after  his  death ;  and,  indeed,  the 
daVinci.  most  remarkable  of  them  are  still  in  manuscript. 
We  ctmnot,  therefore,  give  him  a  determinate  place  under  this, 
rather  than  any  other  decennium  ;  but,  as  he  was  born  in  14o2, 
we  may  presume  his  mind  to  have  been  in  full  expansion 
before  14*J0.  His  Treatise  on  Painting  is  known  as  a  very 
early  disquisition  on  the  rules  of  the  art.  But  his  greatest 
literary  distinction  is  dei'ived  from  those  short  fragments  of 
his  unpublished  writings,  that  appeared  not  many  years  since ; 
and  which,  according  at  least  to  our  common  estimate  of  tlie 
age  in  which  he  lived,  are  more  like  revelations  of  physical 
truths  vouchsafed  to  a  single  mind,  than  the  superstructure  of 
its  reasoning  upon  any  established  basis.  The  discoveries 
which  made  Galileo  and  Kepler  and  Maestlin  and  Mauroly- 
cus  and  Castelli,  and  other  names,  illustrious,  the  system  of 
Copernicus,  the  very  theories  of  recent  geologers,  are  antici- 
pated by  Ua  Vinci,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  not 
perhaps  in  the  most  precise  language,  or  on  the  most  conclu- 
sive reasoning,  but  so  as  to  strike  us  with  something  like  the 
awe  of  preternatural  knowledge.  In  an  age  of  so  much  dog- 
matism, he  first  laid  down  the  grand  principle  of  Bacon, 
that  experiment  and  observation  must  be  the  guides  to 
just  theory  in  the  investigation  of  nature.  If  any  doubt  could 
be  harbored,  not  as  to  the  right  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  stand 
as  the  first  name  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  is  beyond  all 
doubt,  but  as  to  his  originality  m  so  many  discoveries,  which 

1  Corniani,  ii  160;  Tiraboachi,  vii.  360. 
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probably  no  one  man,  especially  in  such  circumstances,  baa 
ever  made,  it  must  be  on  an  liypothesis,  not  very  untenable, 
that  sojue  parts  of  physical  science  had  already  attained  a 
height  which  mere  books  do  not  record.  The  extraordinary 
works  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  middle  ages,  especi- 
ally in  the  hfteenth  century,  as  well  as  those  of  Toscanelli 
and  Fioravanti,  which  we  have  mentioned,  lend  some  counte- 
nance to  this  opinion.  Leonardo  himself  speaks  of  the  earth's 
annual  motion,  in  a  treatise  that  a})pears  to  have  been  written 
about  loiO,  as  the  opinion  of  many  philosophers  in  his  age.^ 


1  The  manuscripts  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
now  at  Paris,  are  the  justification  of  what 
has  bot'U  sjiid  iu  the  text.  A  short  account 
of  them  was  given  by  Venturi,  who  designed 
to  have  publishod  a  part ;  but,  having  re- 
linquished that  intention,  the  fragments 
he  ha«  made  known  are  the  more  impor- 
tant. As  they  are  very  remarljable,  and 
not,  1  believe,  vei-y  generally  known,  I  shall 
extrjct  a  few  passages  from  his  Essai  sur 
les  Ouvrages  pliysico-mathematiiiues  de 
Leonard  do  Vinci.    Paris,  1797. 

"  En  mecanique,  Vinci  connaissait,  en- 
tr'autres  choses  :  1.  In  thiiorie  des  forces 
applifjueea  obliquement  au  bras  du  levier ; 
2.  La  resistHUce  respective  des  poutres  ;  3. 
Les  loix  du  frottenient  donnees  ensuite  par 
Amontons ;  4.  L'inlluence  du  centre  de 
gravite  sur  les  corps  en  repos  ou  en 
mouvement  j  6.  L'application  du  principe 
des  vitesses  virtueiles  a  plusieurs  c;ls  que 
la  sublime  analyse  a  porte  de  nos  jours  4 
sa  plus  grande  generalite.  Dans  I'optique 
il  d^crivit  la  chambre  obscure  avant  Porta, 
11  expUqua  avant  Waurolycus  la  ligure  de 
rimage  du  soleil  dans  un  trou  de  forme 
anguleuse  ;  U  nous  apprend  la  perspective 
aerienne,  la  nature  des  ombres  colonies, 
les  mouvemens  de  I'iris,  les  effets  de  la 
duree  de  I'impression  visible,  et  plusieurs 
autres  phenomenes  de  I'oeil  qu'on  ne  ren- 
contre point  dans  Vitellion.  Enfin  non 
Beulement  Vinci  avait  remarque  tout  ee 
que  Castelli  a  dit  un  siecle  apres  lui  sur  le 
mouvement  des  eaux ;  le  premier  me  pa- 
rait  meme  dans  cette  partie  superieur  de 
beaucoup  4  I'autre,  que  I'ltalie  cependant 
a  regarde  comme  le  fondateur  de  I'hydrau- 
lique. 

''  II  faut  done  placer  Leonard  4  la  tete 
de  ceux  qui  se  sont  occupes  des  sciences 
physico-mathematiques,  et  de  la  vraie  me- 
tbode  a'etudier  pamii  les  modernes  ;  "  p.  5. 

The  first  extract  Venturi  gives  is  enti- 
tled, On  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies  com- 
bined with  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  He 
here  assumes  the  latter,  and  conceives  that 
a  body  falling  to  the  earth  from  the  top  of 
a  tower  would  have  a  compound  motion, 
in  consequence  of  the  terrestrial  rotation. 


Venturi  thinks  that  the  writings  of  Nicolas 
de  Cusii  had  set  men  on  speculating  con- 
cerning this  before  the  time  of  Copernicus. 

Vinci  had  very  extraordinary  lights  as 
to  mechanical  motions.  lie  says  plainly 
that  the  time  of  descent  on  Inclined  planes 
of  equal  height  is  as  their  length  ;  that  a 
body  descends  along  the  arc  of  a  circle 
sooner  than  down  the  chord ;  and  that  a 
body  descending  au  inclined  plane  will  re- 
ascend  with  the  same  velocity  as  if  it  had 
fallen  down  the  height.  He  frequently 
repeats  that  every  body  weighs  in  the  di- 
rection of  its  movement,  and  weighs  the 
more  in  the  ratio  of  its  velocity  ;  by  weight 
evidently  meaning  what  we  call  force.  He 
applies  this  to  the  centrifugal  force  of  bo- 
dies in  rotation  :  "  Pendant  tout  ce  temps 
elle  p6se  sur  la  direction  de  son  mouve- 
ment. ' 

"  Lorsqu'on  employe  une  machine  quel 
conque  pour  mouvoir  un  corps  grave, 
toutes  les  parties  de  la  machine  qui  ont  un 
mouvement  egal  4  celui  du  corps  grave 
ont  une  charge  (igale  au  poids  entier  du 
m6me  corps.  Si  la  partie  qui  est  le  moteur 
a,  dans  le  mfime  temps,  plus  de  mouvement 
que  le  corps  mobile,  elle  aura  plus  de  puis- 
sance que  le  mobile  ;  ct  cela  d'autant  plus 
qu'ello  se  mouvra  plus  vite  que  les  corpa 
meme.  Si  hi  partie  qui  est  le  moteur  a 
moins  de  vUesse  que  le  mobile,  elle  aura 
d'autant  moins  de  puissance  que  ce  mo- 
bile." If  in  this  passage  theie  is  not  the 
perfect  lumiuousness  of  expression  we 
should  find  in  the  best  modern  books,  it 
Seems  to  contain  the  philosophical  theory 
of  motion  as  unequivocally  as  any  of  them. 

Vinci  had  a  better  notion  of  geology 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  saw 
that  the  sea  had  covered  the  mountains 
which  contaiued  shells  :  "  Ces  coquillages 
out  v6cu  daus  le  meme  endroit  lorsque 
I'eau  de  la  mer  le  recouvrait.  Les  bancs, 
par  la  suite  des  temps,  ont  ete  reconverts 
par  d'autres  couches  de  limon  de  diffuren- 
tes  hauteurs ;  ainsi,  les  coquilles  ont  ete 
enclavees  sous  le  bourbier  amoncele  au 
dessus,  jusqu'4  gortir  de  I'eau."  He  seems 
to  have  had  an  idea  of  the  elevation  of  the 
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114.  The  year  1494  is  distinguished  by  an  edition  of  Mu- 
Siftus,  generally  thought  the  lirst  work  from  tlie  press  established 
at  Venice  by  Aldus  Manutius,  who  had  settled  there  in  14^9  ' 


continents,  thougli  he  gives  an  unintelli- 
gible reason  fur  it. 

lie  explained  the  obscure  light  of  the 
unilluniiuated  part  of  the  moon  by  the 
retlection  of  the  earth,'as  Ma;.stliu  did  long 
after,  lie  understood  the  camera  obscura, 
and  describes  its  effect,  lie  perceived  that 
respirable  air  must  support  flame  :  — 
"  Lorsque  Lair  nest  pas  dans  un  etat 
propre  a  recevoir  la  llainme,  il  n'y  pent 
vivre  ui  tlamme  iii  aucun  animal  terrestre 
ou  aerien.  Aucun  animal  ne  pent  vivre 
dans  un  endroit  oa  la  tlamme  ne  vit  pas." 

Vinci's  observations  on  the  conduct  of 
the  understanding  are  also  very  much  be- 
yond his  time.    1  extract  a  few  of  them, 

"  11  est  toujours  bon  pour  I'entende- 
nieut  d"ac(iuerir  des  connaissances  quelles 
quelles  suient ;  on  pourra  ensuite  choisir 
les  bonnes  et  ucarter  les  inutiles. 

"  L'interprete  des  artifices  de  la  nature, 
c'est  I'experience.  Kile  ne  se  trompe  ja- 
mais; c'est  notre  jugement  qui  quelque- 
fois  se  trompe  lui-meuie,  parcequ'il  s'at- 
tend  i  des  effets  auxquels  I'experience  se 
refuse.  II  faut  consulter  rexperieuce,  en 
varier  les  circonstances  jusqu'i  ce  que 
nouj^  en  ayon3  tire  des  regies  geneniles ; 
rar  c'est  elle  qui  fournit  les  vraies  regies. 
Mais  i  quoi  bon  ces  reicles,  me  direz-vous  ? 
Je  reponds  qu'elles  uous  dirigent  dans  les 
recherches  de  la  nature  et  les  operations 
de  I'art.  Elles  empechent  que  nous  ne 
uous  abusious  nous-mfimes  ou  les  autres, 
en  nous  promettaut  des  resultats  que 
nous  ne  saurions  obtenir. 

"  11  n'y  a  point  de  certitude  dans  les 
Bciences  oil  on  ne  pent  pas  appliquer 
quelque  partie  des  matliematiques,  ou 
qui  n'en  dependent  pas  de  quelque  ma- 
uiere. 

"  Dans  I'etude  des  sciences  qui  tiennent 
aux  niathematiques,  ceux  qui  ne  consul- 
tent  pas  la  nature,  mais  les  auteurs,  ne 
sont  pas  les  enfans  de  la  nature ;  je  dirais 
qu'ils  n'en  sont  que  les  petits  fils:  elle 
Beulo,  en  effet,  est  le  maitre  des  vrais 
geniM      Mais   voyez   ia   sottise  '.   ou   se 


moque  d'un  homme  qui  aimera  mieux 
appreudre  de  la  nature  elle-meme,  que 
des  auteurs,  qui  neu  sont  que  les  clercs." 
Is  not  this  the  precise  tone  of  Lord  Uacoa  ? 
Vinci  says  in  another  place:  "  Mon  des- 
sein  est  de  eiter  d'abord  I'experience,  et 
de  demoutrer  ensuite  pourquoi  les  corps 
sont  coutraints  dagir  de  telle  nianiere. 
C'est  ia  metliode  qu'on  doit  observer  dans 
les  recherches  des  phcuomenes  de  la 
nature.  II  est  bien  vrai  que  la  nature 
commence  par  le  raisonnement,  et  Unit 
par  I'experience  ;  mais  n'importe,  il  nous 
faut  prendre  la  route  opposee  :  couune 
j'ai  dit,  nous  devons  commencer  par  I'ex- 
perience, et  ticher  par  son  moyen  d'en 
decouvrir  la  raisou." 
,  He  ascribes  the  elevation  of  the  equ^ 
torial  waters  above  the  polar  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun :  "  lilies  entrent  en  mouve- 
ment  de  tons  les  cotes  de  cette  eminence 
aqueuse  pour  retablir  leur  sphericite 
parfaite."  This  is  not  the  true  Ciiuse  of 
the  elevation ;  but  by  what  means  could 
he  know  the  fact .' 

Vinci  understood  fortification  well,  and 
wrote  upon  it.  Since  in  our  time,  he  says, 
artillery  has  four  times  the  power  it  used 
to  have,  it  is  necess;iry  that  the  fortifica- 
tion of  towns  should  be  strengthened  in 
the  same  proportion.  He  was  employed 
on  several  great  works  of  engineering.  So 
wonderful  was  the  variety  of  power  in  this 
miracle  of  nature,  i'or  we  have  not  men- 
tioned, thiit  his  Last  Supper,  at  Jlilan,  ia 
the  earUest  of  the  great  pictures  in  Italy  ; 
and  that  some  productions  of  his  e:u«el  vie 
with  those  of  llaphael.  His  only  published 
work,  the  Treatise  ou  Painting,  does  him 
injustice :  it  is  an  ill-arranged  compilation 
from  several  of  his  manuscripts.  That 
the  extraordinary  works,  of  which  tins 
note  contains  an  account,  have  not  been 
published  entire  and  in  their  originsU 
language,  is  much  to  be  regretted  by  all 
who  know  how  to  venerate  60  great  a 
genius  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

t  The  Erotemata  of  Constautine   !«# 
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In  the  course  of  about  twenty  years,  with  some  inter* 
ruption,  he  gave  to  the  world  several  of  the  prin-  Aidi.ie 
cipal  Greek  authors ;  and  though,  as  we  have  seen,  Greek 
not  absolutely  the  earliest  printer  in  that  language, 
he  so  far  excelled  all  others  in  the  number  of  his  editions, 
that  he  may  be  justly  said  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list.  It 
is  right,  however,  to  mention  that  Zarot  had  printed  Hesiod 
and  Theocritus  in  one  volume,  and  also  Isocrates,  at  Milan, 
in  1493  ;  that  the  Anthologia  a[)peared  at  Florence  in  1494 
Lucian  and  Apollonius  Rhodius  in  1496  ;  the  Lexicon  of  Sui- 
das  at  Milan  in  1499.  About  fifteen  editions  of  Greek  works, 
without  reckoning  Craston's  Lexicon  and  several  grammars, 
had  been  published  before  the  close  of  the  century.^  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  Aldine  editions  are  the  Aristotle,  in 
five  volumes,  the  first  bearing  the  date  of  1 495,  the  last  of 
1498;  and  nine  plays  of  Aristophanes  in  the  latter  year.  In 
this  Aristophanes,  and  perhaps  in  other  editions  of  this  time, 
Aldus  had  fortunately  the  assistance  of  Marcus  Musurus, 
one  of  the  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least  eminent,  of  the 
Greeks  who  transported  their  language  to  Italy.  Musurus 
was  now  a  public  teacher  at  Padua.  John  Lascaris,  son,  per- 
haps, of  Constantine,  edited  the  Anthologia  at  Florence.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  Italy  had  as  yet  produced  any 
Bcholar,  unless  it  were  Varino,  more  often  called  Phavorinus, 
singly  equal  to  the  task  of  superintending  a  Greek  edition. 
His  Thesaurus  Cornucopite,  a  collection  of  thirty-four  gram- 
matical tracts  in  Greek,  printed  1496,  may  be  an  exception. 
The  Etymologicum  Magnum,  Venice,  1499,  being  a  lexicon 
with  only  Greek  explanations,  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  due 
to  Musurus.  Aldus  had  printed  Craston's  Lexicon  in  1497, 
with  the  addition  of  an  index :  this  has  often  oeen  mistaken 
for  an  original  work.^ 

115.  The  state  of  Italy  was  not  so  favorable  as  it  had  been 
to  the  advancement  of  philosophy.     After  the  expul-  Dgcjing  of 
sion  of  the  Medici  from  Florence,  in  1494,  the  Pla-  learning  in 
tonic  Academy  was  broken  up ;  and  that  philosophy       ^* 

cans,  printed  by  Aldus,  bears  date  Feb.,  (Leo  X.,  ch.  xi.)  says,  "it  was  receiTed 

1494,  whieh   seems   to  mean  1495.     But  with  such  avidity,  that  Erasmus,  on  in- 

the  Mus.neus  has  no  date,  nor  the  Galeo-  quiring  for  it  in  the  ye.ar  1499,  found  that 

myomacliia,  a  Greelc  poem  by  one  Theo-  not  a  copy  of  this  impression  rem.ained 

dorus   Prodromus.      Renouard,   Hist,   de  unsold."     I  have  given,  a  little  below,  a 

I'Imprimerie  des  Aides.  different  construction   to  these  words  iof 

'  The  Gr.ammar  of  Urbano   Valeriano  Erasmus, 

was  first  printed  in  1497.     It  is  in  Greek  *  K«nouard',   Roscoe's  Leo  X.,  ch.  xL 
aod  dalia,  und  of  extreme  rarity.    Boscoe 
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never  found  again  a  friendly  soil  in  Italy,  though  Ficinus  had 
endeavored  to  keej)  it  up  by  a  Latin  translation  of  Plotinus. 
Aristotle  and  his  followers  began  now  to  regain  the  ascendant. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  even  polite  letters  were  not  so 
flourishing  as  they  had  been ;  no  one  at  least  yet  appeai-ed 
to  fill  the  place  of  Herraolaus  Barbainis,  who  died  in  1493,  or 
Politian,  who  followed  him  the  next  year. 

116.  Hermolaus  Barbaras  was  a  noble  Venetian,  whom 
Hermoiaus  Europe  agreed  to  place  next  to  Politian  in  critical 
Barbarus.  learning,  and  to  draw  a  line  between  them  and  any 
third  name.  "  No  time,  no  accident,  no  destiny,"  says  an  en 
thusiastic  scholar  of  the  next  age,  "  will  ever  efface  their 
remembrance  from  the  hearts  of  the  learned."^  Erasmus  calls 
him  a  truly  great  and  divine  man.  He  filled  many  honorable 
offices  for  the  republic ;  but  lamented  that  they  drew  him 
away  from  that  learning  for  which  he  says  he  was  born,  and 
to  which  alone  he  was  devoted.^  Yet  Heiinolaus  is  but 
faintly  kept  in  mind  at  the  present  day.  In  his  Latin  style, 
with  the  same  fault  as  Politian,  an  affectation  of  obsolete 
words,  he  is  less  flexible  and  elegant.  But  his  chief  merit 
was  in  the  restoration  of  the  text  of  ancient  writers.  He 
boasts  that  he  had  corrected  above  five  thousand  passages  in 
Pliny's  natural  history,  and  more  than  three  hundred  in  the 
very  brief  geography  of  Pomponius  Mela.  Hardouin,  how- 
ever, charges  him  with  extreme  rashness  in  altering  passages 
he  did  not  understand.  The  pope  had  nominated  Hermolaus 
to  the  gi'eatest  post  in  the  Venetian  Church,  the  patriarchate 
of  Aquileia ;  but  his  mortification  at  finding  that  the  senate 
refused  to  concur  in  the  appointment  is  said  to  have  hastened 
his  death.^ 

1 1 7.  A  Latin  poet,  once  of  great  celebrity,  Baptista  Man- 

tuan,  seems  to  fall  within  this  period  as  fitly  as  any 
other,  though  several  of  his  poems  had  been  sepa- 
rately printed  before,  and  tlieir  collective  publication  was  not 

^  "  Habuit  nostra  hjec  setas  bonarum  qui  ante  eos  optimi  meriti  fuere.    Itaque 

literarum     proceres     duos,    Hemiolaum  immortalem  sibi  gloriam,  immortale  decua 

Barbarum    atque   Angelum    Politianum :  paraverunt,   manebitque  semper   in   om 

Dt'um   iuimortalem !    quam   acri  judicio,  nium   eruditorura   pectoribus    consecrata 

quanta     facundia,     quanta     linguarujn,  Hermolai  et  Politiani  memoria,  nuUo  sevo, 

quanta    disciplinarum    omnium    scientia  nuUocasu,  nullofatoabolenda." — Brixeu* 

pra;ditosI    Ui   Latinam   linguam  janipri-  Erasmo  in  Erasm.,  Epist.  ccxii. 

dem  squaleutem  et  multa  barbariei  rubi-  2  Meiners,  ii.  200. 

pne  exesaui,  ad  pristiuum  revocare  nito-  '  Bayle ;  Niceron,  vol.  xiv. ;  Tiraboschl 

rem  conati  sunt,  atque  illis  suus  profecto  vii.  152;   Coruiaui,  iii.  1^7  J   Heeren,  p 

conatus  non  infeliciter  cessit,  suntque  illi  274 
de  I^tiua  lingua  tam  bene  meriti,  quam 
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till  1513.  Editions  recur  very  frequently  in  the  bibliography 
of  Italy  and  Gei-many.  He  was,  and  long  continued  to  be, 
the  poet  of  schoolrooms.  Erasmus  says  that  he  would  be 
placed  by  posterity  not  much  below  Virgil ;  ^  and  the  ]\Iar- 
quis  of  Mantua,  anticipating  this  suffrage,  erected  their 
statues  side  by  side.  Such  is  the  security  of  contemporary 
compliments  !  Mantuan  has  long  been  utterly  neglected,  and 
does  not  find  a  place  in  most  selections  of  Latin  poetry.  His 
Eclogues  and  Silvte  are  said  to  be  the  least  bad  of  his  nume- 
rous works.  He  was  among  the  many  assailants  of  the 
church,  or  at  least  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  this  animosity 
inspired  him  with  some  bitter,  or  rather  vigorous,  invectives. 
But  he  became  afterwards  a  Carmelite  friar.'-  Mai'uUus,  a 
Greek  by  birth,  has  obtained  a  certain  reputation  for  his 
Latin  poems,  wliich  are  of  no  great  value. 

118.  A  far  superior  name  is  that  of  Pontanus,  to  whom,  if 
we  attend  to  some  critics,  we  must  award  the  palm  ^^^^^^^^ 
above  all  Latin  poets  of  the  fifteenth  century.  If  I 
might  venture  to  set  my  own  taste  against  theirs,  I  should  not 
agree  to  his  superiority  over  Politian.  His  hexameters  are 
by  no  means  deficient  in  harmony,  and  may  perhaps  be  more 
correct  than  those  of  his  rival,  but  appear  to  me  less  pleasing 
and  poetical.  His  lyric  poems  are,  like  too  much  modern 
Latin,  in  a  tone  of  languid  voluptuousness ;  and  ring  changes 
on  the  various  beauties  of  his  mistress,  and  the  sweetness  of 
her  kisses.  The  few  elegies  of  Pontanus,  among  which  that 
addressed  to  his  wife,  on  the  prospect  of  peace,  is  the  best 
known,  fall  very  short  of  the  admirable  lines  of  Politian  on 
the  death  of  Ovid.  Pontanus  wrote  some  moral  and  political 
essays  in  prose,  which  are  said  to  be  full  of  just  observations 
and  sharp  satire  on  the  court  of  Rome,  and  written  in  a  style 
wliich  his  contemporaries  regarded  Avith  admiration.  They 
were  published  in  1490.  Erasmus,  though  a  parsimonious 
distributor  of  praise  to  the  Italians,  has  acknowledged  their 
merit  in  the  Ciceronianus.^ 

'  "  Et  nisi  me  fiiUit  augiirium,  erit,  erit  in  Carmina  illustrium    Poetarum   Italo- 

aliquanJo  Baptistii  suo  coucive  gloria  cele-  rum,  yiorent.,  1719,  are  but  indifferent, 

britateiiue  non  ita  multo  inferior,  simul  I  doubt,  however,  whether  that  Tolumi- 

invidiaiu  aiini  detraxerint."  —  Append,  ad  nous  collection  ha.s  been  made  with  much 

Kriism.,  Epist.  cccxcv.  (edit.  Lugd.).    It  is  tast«  ;  and  his  satire  on  the  see  ol' Komt 

not  conceivable  that  Erasmus  meant  this  would    certjiinly   be   exclu<led,   whatever 

literally  ;  but  the  drift  of  the  letter  is  to  might  be  its  merit.     Corniaiii  has  given 

eftcour.ige  the  reading  of  Christian  poets,  an  extract,  better  than  what  I  have  seen 

'^  Corniani,  iii.,148;  Nicerou,  vol.  xxvii.  of  Mantuan. 

Buchof  Mautuau's  eclogues  as  are  printed  *  Rnscoe,  Leo  X.,  ch.  U.  and  sx.\  Nlo» 
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119.  Pontanus  presided  at  this  tinie  over  the  Neapolitan 
Neapolitan  Academy,  a  dignity  which  he  had  attained  upon  'he 
Academy,  ^^^,.^^l^  ^^■  BeccatelU,  in  1471.  This  was,  after  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  and  the  Florentine  academies,  hy  far 
the  most  eminent  re-union  of  literary  men  in  Italy  ;  and, 
though  it  was  long  conspicuous,  seems  to  have  reached  its 
highest  point  in  the  last  years  of  this  century,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  mild  Frederic  of  Aragon,  and  during  that 
transient  calm  which  Naples  was  permitted  to  enjoy  between 
the  invasions  of  Charles  VJII.  and  Louis  XII.  Tliat  city  and 
kingdom  otforded  many  lovers  of  learning  and  poetry,  some  of 
them  in  the  class  of  its  nobles  ;  each  district  being,  as  it  were, 
represented  in  this  academy  by  one  or  more  of  its  distin- 
guished residents.  But  other  members  were  associated  from 
different  parts  of  Italy ;  and  the  whole  constellation  of  names 
is  still  brilliant,  though  some  have  grown  dim  by  time.  The 
House  of  Este,  at  Feri-ara,  were  still  the  liberal  patrons  of 
genius ;  none  more  eminently  than  their  reigning  marquis, 
Hercules  I.  And  not  less  praise  is  due  to  the  families  who 
held  the  principalities  of  Urbino  and  Mantua.^ 

120.  A  poem  now  appeared  in  Italy,  well  deserving  of 
„  .    ,         attention  for  its  own  sake,  but  still  more  so  on  ac- 

count  ot  the  excitement  and  dn-ection  it  gave  to  one 
of  the  most  famous  poets  that  ever  lived.  Matteo  Maria 
Boiardo,  Count  of  Scandiano,  a  man  esteemed  and  trusted  at 
the  court  of  Ferrara,  amused  his  leisure  in  the  publication  of 
a  romantic  poem,  for  which  the  stories  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  paladins,  related  by  one  who  assumed  the  name  of  Turpin, 
and  already  woven  into  long  metrical  narrations,  current  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  during  the  fifteenth  century  in 
Italy,  supplied  materials,  which  ai"e  almost  lost  in  the  original 
inventions  of  the  author.  The  first  edition  of  this  poem  is 
without  date,  but  probably  in  1495.  The  author,  who  died 
the  yuar  before,  left  it  unfinished  at  the  ninth  canto  of  the 

ron,    vol.    viii.  ;    Comiani  ;    Tirabnschi.  qiiidem  Pontano  evenisse  arbitror.    Quae 

"  Pontainis   cum   ilia  quatuor   complecti  ]>riiiia  quaque   inventione  arrisissent,  iis 

gumma  ciira  eonatus  sit,  nervum   dico,  plura  postea,  dum  reoognoscbret,  addita, 

uunieros.  candoreni,  venustateui,  profecto  atque  ipsis  potius  carminibu.'i,  quam  sibl 

est  omnia  consecutus.      Quiutum  autem  peporcisse."  —  Scallger  de  re  poetiea  (apud 

illud    quod    est    horum    omnium   veluti  lilount). 

Tita  qUKdiini,  niodum    int^lligo,   penitus  '  Itosroe's  Tjeo  X.,  ch.ii.     This  contain! 

Ignoravit.      Aiuut  Virgilium  cum  multoa  an  excellent  account  of  the  state  of  litera- 

versus  matutino  calore  effudisset,  pome-  ture  in  Italy  about  the  close  of  the  cen- 

ridiiinis    hoi'is    novo  judicio   solituni    ad  tury 
{taucorum    uumerum    revocaie.     Contra 
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third  book.  Agostini,  in  1516,  published  a  continuation, 
indifferently  executed,  in  tliree  more  books ;  but  the  real 
complement  of  the  Innamorato  is  the  Furioso.^  The  Or- 
lando Innamorato  of  Boiardo  lias  hitherto  not  received  that 
share  of  renown  which  soenis  to  be  its  due :  overpowered  by 
the  splendor  of  Ariosto's  poem,  and  almost  set  aside  in  its 
original  form  by  the  improved  edition  or  remaking  {rifacci- 
mento),  which  Berni  afterwards  gave,  it  has  rarely  been 
sought  or  quoted,  even  in  Italy.^ 

121.  The  style  is  uncoutli  and  hard;  but,  with  great  defects 
of  style,  which  should  be  the  source  of  perpetual  ci,,„.^t;er 
delight,  no  long  poem  will  be  read ;  and  it  has  of  his 
been  observed  by  Ginguene  with  some  justice,  that  ^°''"^' 
Boiardo's  name  is  better  remembered,  though  his  original 
poem  may  have  been  more  completely  neglected,  through 
the  process  to  which  Berni  has  subjected  it.  In  point  of 
novel  invention  and  just  keeping  of  character,  especially  the 
latter,  he  has  not  been  surpassed  by  his  illustrious  follower, 
Ariosto ;  and  whatever  of  tliis  we  find  in  the  Orlando  Inna- 
morato is  due  to  Boiardo  alone;  for  Berni  has  preserved  the 
sense  of  almost  every  stanza.  The  imposing  a])pearaiice  of 
Angelica  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  first  canto, 
opens  the  poem  with  a  splendor  rarely  ecpialled,  with  a 
luxuriant  fln-tility  of  invention,  and  with  admirable  art  ; 
judiciously  })resenting  the  subject  in  so  much  singleness, 
that,  amidst  all  the  intricacies  and  episo(h;s  of  the  story,  the 
reader  never  forgets  the  incomparable  Princess  of  Albratra. 
The  latter  city,  placed  in  that  remote  Cathay  which  Marco 
Polo  had  laid  open  to  the  range  of  fancy,  and  its  siege  by 
Agrican's  innumerable  cavalry,  are  creations  of  Boiardo'a 
most  inventive  mind.  Nothing  in  Ariosto  is  conceived  so 
nobly,  or  so  much  in  the  true  genius  of  romance.  Castelvetro 
asserts  that  the  names  Gradasso,  Mandricardo,  Sobrino,  and 
others  which  Boiardo  has  given  to  his  imaginary  characters, 
belonged  to  his  own  peasants  of  Scandiano;  and  some  have 
improved  upon  this  by  assuring  us,  that  those  who  take  the 
pains  to  ascertain  the  fact  may  still  find  the  representatives 

•  Fontanini,    dell'   eloquenza    Italiana,  deceived  in  fancying  that  "the  simplicity 

edit,  di  Zeno,  p.  2'iO.  of  the  original  has  caused  it  to  be  preferred 

2  See  my  friend  Mr.  Panizzi's  excellent  to  the  same  work,  a.s  altered  or  reformed 

Introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Orlando  by  Fnincesco   Berui.'"  —  Life  of  Leo   X-- 

Innamorato.     This  poem  had  never  been  ch.  ii. 
reprinted  sine ^  1514 ;  so  much  was  Iloscoe 
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of  these  sonorous  heroes  at  the  plough,  which,  if  the  story 
were  true,  ought  to  be  the  case.^  But  we  may  give  him 
credit  for  talent  enough  to  invent  those  appellations ;  he  hardly 
found  an  Albracca  on  his  domains ;  and  those  who  grudge 
hiia  the  rest,  acknowledge  that,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration, 
while  hunting,  the  name  of  Rodomont  occurred  to  his  mind. 
"VVe  know  how  finely  Milton,  whose  ear  pursued,  almost  to 
excess,  the  pleasure  of  harmonious  names,  and  who  loved  to 
expatiate  in  these  imaginary  regions,  has  alluded  to  Boiardo's 
poem  in  the  Paradise  Regained.  The  lines  are  perhaj)S  the 
most  musical  he  has  ever  produced  :  — 

"  Such  forces  met  not,  nor  so  wide  a  camp, 
When  Agrican  with  all  his  Northern  powers 
Besieged  Albracca,  as  romances  tell, 
The  city  of  Gallaphron,  from  thence  to  win 
The  fairest  of  her  sex  Angelica, 
His  daughter,  sought  by  many  prowest  knights, 
Both  paj-nim  and  the  peers  of  Charlemagne."  2 

122.  The  Mambriano  of  Francesco  Bello,  sumamed  H 
Francesco  Cieco,  another  poem  of  the  same  romantic  class,  was 
BeUo.  published  posthumously  in  1497.      Apostolo   Zeno, 

as  quoted  by  Roscoe,  attributes  the  neglect  of  tiie  Mambriano 
to  its  wanting  an  Ariosto  to  contmue  its  subject,  or  a  Berni 
to  reform  its  style.^  But  this  seems  a  capricious  opinion. 
Bello  composed  it  at  intervals  to  amuse  the  courtiers  of  the 
Marquis  of  Mantua.  The  poem,  therefore,  wants  unity.  "It 
is  a  re-union,"  says  Mr.  Panizzi,  "  of  detached  tales,  without 
any  relation  to  each  other,  except  in  so  far  as  most  of  the 
same  actors  are  before  us."  *  We  may  perceive  by  this  how 
little  a  series  of  rhapsodies,  not  directed  by  a  controlling  unity 
of  purpose,  even  though  the  work  of  a  single  man,  are  likely 
to  fall  into  a  connected  poem.  But  that  a  long  poem,  such  aa 
the  greatest  and  most  ancient  of  all,  of  singular  colierence  and 
subordination  of  parts  to  an  end,  should  be  framed  from  the 
random  and  insulated  songs  of  a  great  number  of  persons,  ia 
almost  as  incredible  as   that  the  annals  of  Ennins,  to  use 

I  Camillo  Pellegrino,  in  hLs  famous  con-  introduce  kings  unknown  to  liistory,  aa 

troversy  with  the  Acadfuiy  of  Florence  on  this  destroys  the  probability  requii-ed  for 

the  respective  merits  of  Ariosto  ami  Tasso,  his  fiction, 

having  asserted  this,  they  do  not  deny  the  ^  Book  iii. 

fact,  but  say  it  stands  on  the  authority  of  '  Leo  X.,  ch.  ii. 

Oastelvetro.      Opere  di  Tasso,  4to,  ii.  94.  *  Panizzi's  Introduction  to  Boiardo,  p. 

The  critics  held  rather  a  pedantic  doctrine,  360.     He  does  not  highly  praise  the  poem, 

that,  though  the  names  of  private  men  of  which  he  gives  an  analysis  with  ex- 

tasL^  be  feignedj  the  poet  has  uo  light  to  tracts     See,  too,  Ginguene,  Tol.  it 
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Cicero's  argument  against  the  fortuitous  origin  of  the  world, 
should  be  formed  by  shaking  together  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 

123.  Near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  a  great 
increase  of  Italian  poetry,  to  which  the  patronage  uaVmn 
and  example  of  Lorenzo  had  given  encouragement,  l^l^^^^^^ 
It  is  not  easy  to  place  within  such  narrow  limits  as  of  the 

a  decennial  period  the  names  of  writers  whose  pro-  '-""^^'^y- 
ductions  were  frequently  not  published,  at  least  collectively, 
during  their  lives.  Serafino  d'Aquila,  born  in  1466,  seems  to 
fall,  as  a  poet,  within  this  decade ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Tibaldeo  and  Benivieni.  Of  these,  the  first  is  perhaps  the 
best  known :  his  verses  are  not  destitute  of  spirit,  but  extrava- 
gance and  bad  taste  deform  the  gi-eater  part.^  Tibaldeo 
unites  false  thoughts  with  rudeness  and  poverty  of  diction. 
Benivieni,  superior  to  either  of  these,  is  reckoned  by  Corniani 
a  hnk  between  the  harshness  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  polish  of 
the  ensuing  century.  The  style  of  this  age  was  far  from  the 
grace  and  sweetness  of  Petrarch ;  forced  in  sentiment,  low  in 
choice  of  words,  deficient  in  harmony,  it  has  been  condemned 
by  the  voice  of  all  Italian  critics.^ 

124.  A  greater  activity  than  before  was  now  perceptible  in 
the  literary  spirit  of  France  and  Gemiany.  It  was  p^^  ^^ 
also  regulai'ly  progressive.  The  press  of  Paris  gave  learning  in 
twenty-six  editions  of  ancient  Latin  authors,  nine  e^an*"* 
of  which  were  in  the  year  1500.  Twelve  were  pub- 
lished at  Lyons.  Deventer  and  Leipsic,  especially  the  latter, 
which  now  took  a  lead  in  the  German  press,  bore  a  part  in 
this  honorable  labor,  —  a  proof  of  the  rapid  and  extensive 
influence  of  Conrad  Celtes  on  that  part  of  Gennany.  It  ia 
to  be  understood  that  a  very  large  proportion,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  the  Latin  editions  printed  in  Germany  were  for 
the  use  of  schools.^  We  should  be  warranted  in  drawing  an 
inference  as  to  the  progress  in  literary  instruction  in  these 
countries  from  the  increase  m  the  number  of  publications, 

»  Bouterwelc,   Gesch.   der  Ital.   Poesie,  the  Eclogues  of  Galpumius  once,  or  per 

K.  321 ;  Corniani.  haps  twice.     At  Leipsic,  the  list  is  much 

2  Corniani  ;  Muratori,  della  perfetta  longer,  but,  in  great  measure,  of  the  same 
Poeeia ;  Orescimbeni,  Storia  della  volgar  kind :  single  treatises  of  Seneca  or  Cicero, 
Poesia.  or  detached  parts  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid, 

3  A  proof  of  this  may  he  found  in  the  sometimes  very  short,  a.s  the  Oulex  or  th» 
oooks  printed  at  Deventer  from  1491  to  Ibis,  form,  with  not  many  exception*, 
i500.  They  consisted  of  Virgil's  Bucolics  the  Cisalpine  classical  bibliography  of  Um 
iireu  times,  Virgil's  Georgics  twice,  and  fifteenth  century. 
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gmall  as  that  number  still  is,  and  trifling  as  some  of  them  may 
appear.  It  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  gradual  working  of 
the  schools  at  Munster  and  other  places,  which  had  now  sent 
out  a  race  of  pui)ils  well  titted  to  impart  knowledge,  in  their 
turn  to  others ;  and  by  the  patronage  of  some  powerful  men, 
among  whom  the  first  place,  on  all  accounts,  is  due  to  the 
Kmperor  Maximilian.  Nothing  was  so  likely  to  contribute  to 
the  intellectual  impi-ovement  of  Germany  as  the  public  peace 
of  14'J.J,  wiiich  put  an  end  to  the  barbarous  customs  of  the 
middle  ages,  not  unaccompanied  by  generous  virtues,  but  c<M"- 
tainly  as  incompatible  witli  the  steady  cultivation  of  literature 
as  with  riches  and  rej)ose.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  proof 
that  the  Greek  language  had  obtained  much  more  attention ; 
no  book  connected  with  it  is  recorded  to  have  been  printed  -, 
and  I  do  not  find  mention  that  it  was  taught,  even  superfi- 
cially, in  any  university  or  school,  at  this  time,  though  it 
might  be  conjectured  without  improbability.  Reuchlin  had 
now  devoted  his  whole  thoughts  to  cabalistic  philosophy  and 
the  study  of  Hebrew ;  and  Eichhorn,  though  not  unwilling  to 
make  tiie  most  of  early  German  learning,  owns  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  century,  no  other  person  had  become  remarkable 
for  a  skill  in  Greek. ^ 

125.  Two  men,  however,  were  devoting  incessant  labor  to 
the  acquisition  of  that  language  at  Paris,  for  whom 
was  reserved  the  glory  of  raising  the  knowledge  of  it 
in  Cisalpine  P^urope  to  a  height  wliich  Italy  could  not  attain. 
These  were  Erasmus  and  liiidieus.  Thii  former,  who  had 
acquired  as  a  boy  the  mere  nidiinents  of  Greek  under  Ilegius 
at  Deventer,  set  himself  in  good  earnest  to  that  study  about 
1499  ;  hiring  a  teacher  at  Paris,  old  Hermonymus  of  Sparta, 

*  Eichhorn,   iii.   233.     This  section  in  themselves.      They  had,  of  course,  been 

Kichhorn  is  valuable,  but  exhibits  some  ori^uiilly  purchtiseJ  in  Italy,   unless  we 

want  of  precisiou.  suppose  some  to  have  been  brougtit  by 

Keuchliu  had  been  very  diligent  in  pur-  wav  of  Ilungiry. 
ehasing  Greek  manuscripts.  But  these  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  libra- 
were  VcTy  scarce,  even  in  Italy.  A  cor-  ries  of  ordinary  scholars  were  to  be  com- 
re.spondent  of  his,  Streler  by  name,  one  pared  %vith  that  of  Reuchlin,  probably 
of  the  young  men  who  went  from  Ger-  more  opulent  than  most  of  them.  The 
many  to  Florence  for  education,  tells  early  printed  books  of  Italy,  even  the 
him,  in  1491,  "  NuUos  libros  Qroecos  hie  most  indispensable,  were  very  scarce,  —  at 
venales  reperio  ;  "  and  again,  "  De  Grsecis  least  in  France.  A  Greek  grammar  was  a 
libris  coemendis  hoc  scias  ;  fui  penes  rarity  at  Paris  in  U&3.  "  Granmiaticen 
omnes  hie  librarios,  nihil  horum  prorsus  Gr«cam,"  says  Erasmus  to  a  correspon- 
reperio."'  —  Epist.  ad  l{«uchl.  (1552),  fol.  7.  deut,  ••summo  studio  vestigavi,  ut  emp- 
In  fiict,  Ileuchlin's  owu  library  Wiis  so  tarn  tibi  mitterem,  sed  jam  utraque  divea- 
large  as  to  astonish  the  Italian  scholars  dita  fuerat,  et  Constantini  quae  dicitur, 
when  they  .saw  the  catiilogue,  who  plainly  qu;eque  Urbani."  —  Epist.  lix. '  see,  too, 
owned  they  could  not  procure  such  books  Epist.  Ixxiii. 
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of  whose  extortion  he  complains :  but  he  was  little  able  to 
pay  any  thing ;  and  his  noble  endurance  of  privations  for  the 
sake  of  knowledge  deserved  the  high  reward  of  glory  tliat  it 
received.  "  I  have  given  my  whole  soul,"  he  says,  "  to  Greek 
leai*ning ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  get  any  money,  I  shall  first  uig  ^yy. 
buy  Greek  books,  and  then  clothes."  ^  "  If  any  new  e«'i<=''- 
Greek  book  comes  to  hand,  I  would  rather  pledge  my  cloak 
than  not  obtain  it;  especially  if  it  be  religious,  such  as  a 
Psalter  or  a  Gospel."  ^  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  books 
of  which  he  speaks  must  have  been  frequently  manuscripts. 

126.  Budajus,  in  his  proper  name  Bude,  nearly  of  the  same 
age  as  Erasmus,  had  relinquished  every  occupation 

for  intense  labor  in  literature.  In  an  interesting  ws  early' 
letter,  addressed  to  Cuthbert  Tunstall  in  1517,  giving  ^^^'^''^■ 
an  account  of  his  own  early  studies,  he  says  that  he  learned 
Greek  very  ill  from  a  bad  master  at  Paris,  in  1491.  This 
was  certainly  Hermonymus,  of  whom  Reuchlin  speaks  more 
favorably ;  but  he  was  not  quite  so  competent  a  judge.'^  Some 
years  afterwards,  Budieus  got  much  better  instruction ; 
"  ancient  literature  having  derived  within  a  few  years  great 
improvement  in  France  by  our  intercourse  with  Italy,  and  by 
the  importation  of  books  in  both  the  learned  languages." 
Lascaris,  who  now  lived  at  the  court  of  Charles  VIII.,  having 
returned  with  him  from  the  Neapolitan  expedition,  gave 
Budieus  some  assistance,  though  not,  according  to  the  hitter's 
biographer,  to  any  great  extent. 

127.  France  had  as  yet  no  writer  of  Latin  who  could  bt 
endured  in  comparison  with  those  of  Italy.     Robert 
Gaguin  praises   Fichet,  rector  of  the  Sorbonne,  as   not'weii 
learned  and  eloquent,  and  the  fii-st  who  had  taught  ^"'"c"  "> 
many  to  employ  good  langutige  in  Latin.     The  more 


•  Epist.  xxix.  Graec6  balbutiebat ;   sed   talis,  ut  Deqii* 

2  Epist.  Iviii.  potuis.set   docere   si   Toluisset,   neqiie   vo- 

8  Hoily  (de  Grrecis  iUustribus,  p.  238)  luisset  si  potuisset.    Itaque  coactus  ipse 

tliinks  that  the  master  of  Budaeus  could  mihi  prieceptor  esse,"  &c.  (A  D.  1524):  I 

not   have   beea  Hermonymus  ;   probably  tninscribe  from  Jortin,  ii.  419.     Of  Iler- 

because  the  praise  of  lleuchlia  seemed  to  monymus.  it  is  said  by  Beatus  Rheuauus, 

him  incompatible  with  the  contemptuous  in    a    letter    to    Reuchlin,    that    he   was 

language  of  Budneus.      But   Erasmus  is  '' non  tarn  doctrina  quam  patria  clarus."' 

very  explicit  on  this  subject :  "Ad  Grsecas  (Epist.  ad  Reuchl..  fol.  52.)    Hoy,  in  hia 

literas   utcunque    puero   degustatas   jam  Life  of    Bud;eus,   says,    that   the   latter, 

grandior  redii ;  hoc  est,  annos  natus  plus  having  paid   Hermonymus   five  hundred 

minus  triginta,  sed  tum  cum  apud  nos  gold   piecx'S,  and  read  Homer  and  otlier 

nulla    Onecorum    codicum    esset '  copia,  books  with  liim,  "  nihilo  da;tior  est  Sao 

neque  minor  penuria  doctorum.      Lute-  tus  " 
tue  t&Qtum  unu3  Georgius  Ilermouyiaiis 
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certain  glory  of  Fichet  is  to  have  introduced  the  art  of  print- 
ing into  France.  Gaguin  himself  enjoyed  a  certain  reputation 
for  his  style,  and  his  epistles  have  been  printed.  He  possessed, 
at  least,  what  is  more  important,  a  love  of  knowledge,  and 
an  elevated  way  of  thinking.  But  Erasmus  says  of  him,  that, 
"  whatever  he  might  have  been  in  his  own  age,  he  would  now 
scarcely  be  reckoned  to  \\Tite  Latin  at  all."  If  we  could  rely 
on  a  panegj-rist  of  Faustus  Andrelinus,  an  Italian  Avho  came 
about  1489  to  Paris,  and  was  authorized,  in  conjunction  with 
one  Balbi,  and  with  Cornelio  Vitelli,  to  teach  in  the  univer- 
sity,^ he  was  the  man  who  brought  polite  literature  into 
France,  and  changed  its  barbarism  for  classical  purity.  But 
Andrelinus,  who  is  best  known  as  a  Latin  poet  of  by  no  means 
a  high  rank,  seems  not  to  merit  this  commendation.  What- 
ever his  capacities  of  teaching  may  have  been,  we  have  little 
evidence  of  his  success.  Yet  the  number  of  editions  of  Latin 
authors  published  in  France  during  this  decade  proves  some 
diffusion  of  classical  learning ;  and  we  must  admit  the  circum- 
stance to  be  quite  decisive  of  the  inferiority  of  England. 

128.  A  gleam  of  light,  however,  now  broke  out  there.  We 
Dawn  of  ^^^e  sccn  already,  that  a  few,  even  in  the  last  years 
Greek  of  Henry  VI.,  had  overcome  all  obstacles  in  order  to 
Kn^nl™  drink  at  the  fountain-head  of  pure  learning  in  Italy. 
One  or  two  more  names  might  be  added  for  the  inter- 
vening period;  Milling,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  Selling, 
prior  of  a  convent  at  Canterbury.^  It  is  reported  by  Polydore 
Virgil,  and  is  proved  by  Wood,  that  Cornelio  Vitelli,  an 
Italian,  came  to  Oxford,  about  1488,  in  order  to  give  that 
most  barbarous  university  some  notion  of  what  was  going 
forward  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  ;  and  it  has  been  pro- 
bably conjectured,  or  rather  may  be  assumed,  that  he  there 
imparted  the  rudiments  of  Greek  to  William  Grocyn.^     It  is 

J  This  I  find  quoted  in  Bettinelli,  Riser-  after  1480,  far  from  returning  in  14G0,  as 

gimento  d'  Italia,  i.  250 ;  see  also  Bajle,  AVartnn  has  said,  with  his  usual  indiffer- 

and  Biogr.  Univ.,  art.  "Andrelini."     Tliey  ence  to  anachrouisms. 

were  qnly  allowed  to  teach  for  one  hour  ^  Pdyaore  says  nothing  about  Vitelli'8 

in  the  evening,  —  the  jealousy  of  the  logi-  teaching  Greek;   though  Knight,  in  his 

cians  not  having  subsided.     Crevier,  iv.  Life    of    Colet,    translates    bontp.     literm. 

439.  "Greek  and  Latin."     But  the  following 

2  Warton,  iii.  247 ;   Johnson's  Life  of  pjfisiiges    seems   decisive  as   to   Grocyn's 

Linacre,   p.   5.       This    is    mentioned    on  early    studies    in    the    Greek    language  : 

Selling's    monument    now   rem:duing    in  "  Orociuus,  qui  prima  Gra^cse  et  Latina9 

Canterbury  Cathedral :  —  linguaj   rudimenta  in   Britannia    hausit, 

"  Doctor  theologus  Selling  Graecik  atque  niox  solidiorem   iisdem  operam   sub  De- 

Latina  metrio  Chalcondyle  et  PoUtiano  priccep- 

Lingua  perdoctus."  torib\is  in  Italia  hausit."  —  Lilly,  Elogia 

Selliug,  however,  did  not  go  to  Italy  till  Yirorum  Doctorum,  iu  Knight's  Li&  of 
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certain,  at  least,  that  Grocyn  had  acquired  some  insight  into 
that  language  before  he  took  a  better  course,  and,  travelling 
into  Italy,  became  the  disciple  of  Chalcondyles  and  Politian. 
He  returned  home  in  1491,  and  began  to  communicate  his 
acquisitions,  though  chiefly  to  deaf  ears,  teaching  in  Exeter 
College  at  Oxford.  A  diligent  emulator  of  Grocyn,  but  some 
years  younger,  and,  like  him,  a  pupil  of  Politian  and  Hermo- 
laus,  was  Thomas  Linacre,  a  physician ;  but,  though  a  first 
edition  of  his  tx'anslation  of  Galen  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  printed  at  Venice  in  141)8,  it  seems  to  be  ascertained 
that  none  preceded  that  of  Cambridge  in  1521,  His  only 
contribution  to  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  a  transla- 
tion of  the  very  short  mathematical  treatise  of  Proclus  on  the 
Sphere,  published  in  a  volume  of  ancient  writers  on  astrono- 
my, by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  1499.^ 

129.  Erasmus  paid  his  first  visit  to  England  in  1497,  and 
was  delighted  with  every  thing  that  he  found,  especi-  jj^j^g^^^g 
ally  at  Oxford.  In  an  epistle  dated  Dec.  5th,  after  comes  to 
praising  Grocyn,  Colet,  and  Linacre  to  the  skies,  he  ^"'^''''"^* 
says  of  Thomas  More,  who  could  not  then  have  been  eighteen 
years  old,  "  What  mind  was  ever  framed  by  nature  more 
gentle,  more  pleasing,  more  gifted  ?  —  It  is  incredible  what  a 
treasure  of  old  books  is  found  liere  far  and  wide.  —  There  is 
so  much  erudition,  not  of  a  vulgar  and  ordinary  kind,  but 
recondite,  accurate,  ancient,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  that  you 
would  not  seek  any  thing  in  Italy  but  the  pleasure  of  travel- 
ling." ^  But  this  letter  is  addressed  to  an  Englishman,  and  the 
praise  is  evidently  much  exaggerated ;  the  scholars  were  few, 
and  not  more  than  three  or  four  could  be  found,  or  at  least 
could  now  be  mentioned,  who  had  any  tincture  of  Greek,  — - 
Grocyn,  Linacre,  William  Latimer,  who,  though  an  excellent 
scholar,  never  published  any  thing,  and  More,  who  had  learned 

Oolet,  p.  24.    AnJ  Erasmus  as  positively :  in  the  university,  as  has  just  been  men- 

"  Ipse  Grocinus,  cujus  exemplum  affers,  tionod ;  so  that  he  could  have  little  time, 

nonne  primum  in  Aui^lia  Qneca;  lini^uae  if   Polydore's  dato  of  1483  be  rii^ht,  for 

rudimeuUi  didicit?     Post  in  Italiam  pro-  giving  much  instruction  at  Oxford, 

fectus  audivit  summos  viros,  sed  interim  i  Johnson's  Life  of  Liuiicre,  p.  152. 

lucro  fuit    ilia    prius  a  qualibuseunciue  ^  "  ThomoB  Mori  in^eiiio  quid  unquam 

didjcisse."  —  Epist.  ccclxiii.     Whether  tlie  finxit  natura  vel  mollius.  vel  dulcius,  vel 

qunieicunque  were  Vitelli  or  any  one  else,  felieius  ?  .  .  .  Mirum  est  dictu,  quani  hio 

this  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  passim,   quani    dense   veterum    librorum 

of   some   Greek  instruction    in    England  seges  efHorcscat  .  .  .  tmtum   eruditionis 

before   Grocyn  ;    and  as   no  one  can  be  non  illius  protritae  ac  trivialis,  sed  recou- 

•uggested,  so  far  as  appears,  except  Vi-  ditic.exactte,  antiqu;e,  LatinreOrjeeaeque, 

telli,  it  seems  reasonable  to  fix  upon  him  ut  jam   Itiliam   nisi  visendi  gratia  noa 

as  the  first  preceptor  of  Grocyn.     Vitelli  multuui  desideres."  —  Kpiat.  xiT. 
kad  returned  to  Paris  in  14S9,  and  taught 
VOL.   I.                    16 
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at  Oxford  under  Grocyn.*  It  should  here  be  added,  tliat,  in 
1497,  Terence  was  printed  by  Pynson,  being  the  first  edition 
of  a  strictly  classical  author  in  England  ;  though  Boethius 
had  already  appeared  with  Latin  and  English  on  opposite 
pages. 

130.  In  1500  was  printed  at  Paris  the  first  edition  of  Eras- 
He  pub-  mus's  Adages,  doubtless  the  chief  prose  work  of  this 
jisheshia     centurv  bcvond  the  limits  of  Italy  :  but  this  edition 

Adsffcs  •  •  • 

should,  if  possible,  be  procured,  in  order  to  judge, 
with  chronological  exactness,  of  the  state  of  literature  ;  for,  a3 
his  general  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  particularly  of  Greek, 
which  was  now  very  slender,  increased,  he  made  vast  addi- 
tions. The  Adages,  which  were  now  about  eight  hundreo 
amounted  in  his  hist  edition  tc  4151 ;  not  that  he  could  find  s« 
many  which  properly  deserve  that  name,  but  the  number  is 
made  up  by  explanations  of  Latin  and  Greek  idioms,  or  even 
of  single  words.  He  declares  himself,  as  early  as  1504, 
ashamed  of  the  first  edition  of  his  Adages,  which  already 
seemed  meagre  and  imperfect.^  Erasmus  had  been  preceded, 
in  some  measure,  by  Polydore  Virgil,  best  known  as  the  his- 
torian of  tliis  country,  where  he  resided  many  yeai*s  as  collec- 
tor of  Papal  dues.  He  published  a  book  of  Adages,  which 
must  have  been  rather  a  juvenile,  and  is  a  superficial,  produc- 
tion, at  Venice  in  1498. 

131.  The  Castilian  poets  of  the  fifteenth  century  have  been 
Romantic  collectively  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion.  Bouter 
ballads  of     wek  refers  to  the  latter  part  of  this  age  most  of  the 

'*^"*  romances  which  turn  upon  Saracen  stor}',  and  the 
adventures  of  "  knights  of  Granada,  gentlemen,  though 
Moors."  Sismondi  follows  him  without  perhaps  much  reficc- 
tion,  and  endeavors  to  explain  what  he  might  have  doubted. 
Fear,  he  thinks,  having  long  ceased  in  tlie  bosoms  of  the 
Castihan  Christians,  even  before  conquest  had  set  its  seal  to 
their  security,  hate,  the  child  of  fear,  had  grown  feebler ;  and 
the  romancers  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  expatiate  in  the 

^  A  tetter  of  Colet  to  Erasmus,  from  know  enough  of  the  language.  Knight, 
Oxford,  in  1497,  is  written  in  the  style  on  the  oth«r  hand,  maintains  that  ha 
of  a  man  who  was  conversant  with  the  learned  it  there  under  Grocyn  and  Lin- 
best  Latin  authors.  Sir  Thomas  More's  acre  :  but  this  rests  on  no  evidence  ;  and 
birth  has  not  been  placed  by  any  biogra-  we  have  seen  that  he  gives  a  different 
pher  earlier  than  1480.  account  of  his  studies  in  Greek.     Life  of 

It  has  been  sometimes  asserted,  on  the  Era.smus,  p.  22. 

Buthority  of  Antony  Wood,  that  Erasmus  2  Epist.  cii.  :     "  Jejunum   atque   jncps 

taught  Greek  at  Oxford:   but  there  is  no  videri    cocpit,    posteaquam  Gracos  colui 

fouudatiou  for  this ;  and,  in  tact,  he  did  not  auctores." 
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ricli  field  of  Mohammedan  customs  and  manners.  Tliese  had 
ah-eady  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over  Spain.  But 
this  opinion  seems  hard  to  be  su])ported ;  nor  do  I  find  that 
the  Spanish  ci'itics  claim  so  much  antiquity  for  the  Moorish 
class  of  romantic  ballads.  Most  of  them,  it  is  acknowledged, 
belong  to  the  sixteenth,  and  some  to  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  the  internal  evidence  is  against  their  having  been  writ- 
ten before  the  Moorish  wars  had  become  matter  of  distant 
tradition.  We  shall,  therefore,  take  no  notice  of  the  Spanish 
romance-ballads  till  we  come  to  the  age  of  Philip  II.,  to  which 
they  principally  belong.^ 

132.  Bouterwek  places  in  this  decade  the  first  specimens  of 
the  pastoral  romance  which  the  Castilian  language  pastorai 
affords.^  But  the  style  is  borix)wed  from  a  neiglibor-  ro«naace8. 
ing  part  of  the  peninsula,  where  this  species  of  fiction  seems 
to  have  been  indigenous.  The  Portuguese  nation  cultivated 
poetry  as  early  as  the  Castilian  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  some 
is  extant  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  fourteenth  century.  But  to 
the  heroic  romance  they  seem  to  have  paid  no  regard  :  we  do 
not  find  that  it  ever  existed  among  them.  Love  chiefly  occu- 
pied the  Lusitanian  muse ;  and  to  trace  that  passion  through 
all  its  labyrinths,  to  display  its  troubles  in  a  strain  of  languid 
melancholy,  was  the  great  aim  of  every  poet.  This  led  to  the 
invention  of  pastoral  romances,  founded  on  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions as  to  the  felicity  of  shepherds  and  their  proneness  to 
love,  and  rendered  sometimes  more  interesting  for  the  time 
by  the  introduction  of  real  characters  and  events  under  a 
slight  disguise.^  This  artificial  and  effeminate  sort  of  compo- 
sition, which,  if  it  may  now  and  then  be  not  unpleasing,  can- 
not fail  to  weary  the  modern  reader  by  its  monotony,  is  due  to 
Portugal,  and,  having  been  adopted  in  languages  better  known, 
became  for  a  long  time  highly  popular  in  Europe. 

133.  The  lyrical  poems  of  Portugal  were  collected  by  Gar- 
cia de  Resende,  in  the  Cancioneiro  Geral,  published  Portuguese 
in  1516.  Some  few  of  these  are  of  the  fourteenth  'J"c 
century ;  for  we  find  the  name  oT  King  Pedro,  who  ^"'^  ^' 
died  in  1369.  Others  are  by  the  Infant  Don  Pedro,  son  of 
John  I.,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth.  But  a  greater 
number  belong  nearly  to  the  present  or  preceding  decade,  or 

>  Bouteiwek,  p.  121 ;  Sismondl,  ui.  222;       »  P.outorwek's  Uist.  of  Portuguese  Iit» 
Romances  Moriscos,  Madr.  1828.  rature,  p.  43. 

»  P.  123 
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even  to  the  ensuing  age,  commemorating  the  victories  of  the 
Portuguese  in  Asia.  This  collection  is  of  extreme  scarcity: 
none  of  the  historians  of  Portuguese  literature  have  seen  it. 
Bouterwek  and  Sismondi  declare  that  they  have  caused  search 
to  be  made  in  various  libraries  of  Europe  without  success. 
There  is,  however,  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum;  and  M. 
Raynouard  has  given  a  short  account  of  one  that  he  had  seen 
in  the  Journal  des  Savans  for  1826.  In  this  article,  he 
observes  that  the  Cancioneiro  is  a  mixture  of  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  pieces.  I  believe,  however,  that  very  httle  Spanish 
will  be  found,  with  the  exception  of  the  poems  of  the  Infante 
Pedro,  which  occupy  some  leaves.  The  whole  number  of 
poets  is  but  one  hundred  and  thii-ty-two,  even  if  some  names 
do  not  occur  twice ;  which  I  mention,  because  it  has  been 
erroneously  said  to  exceed  considerably  that  of  the  Spanish 
Cancioneiro.  The  volume  is  in  folio,  and  contains  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  leaves.  The  metres  are  those  usual  in 
Spanish ;  some  versos  de  arte  mayor ;  but  the  greater  part  in 
trochaic  redondillas.  I  observed  no  instance  of  the  assonant 
rhyme ;  but  there  are  several  glosses,  or,  in  the  Portuguese 
word,  grosas}  The  chief  part  is  amatory  ;  but  there  are  lines 
on  the  death  of  kings,  and  other  political  events.^ 

134.  The  Germans,  if  they  did  not  as  yet  excel  in  the 
Gorman  higher  department  of  tyjjography,  were  by  no  means 
popular  negligent  of  their  own  great  invention.  The  books, 
if  we  include  the  smallest,  printed  in  the  empire 
between  1470  and  the  close  of  the  century,  amount  to  several 
thousand  editions.  A  large  proportion  of  these  were  in  their 
own  language.  They  had  a  literary  public,  as  we  may  call  it, 
not  merely  in  their  courts  and  universities,  but  in  their  respec- 
table middle  class,  the  burghers  of  the  free  cities,  and  perhaps 
in  the  artisans  whom  they  employed.  Their  reading  was 
almost  always  with  a  serious  end ;  but  no  people  so  success- 
fully cultivated  the  art  of  moral  and  satirical  fable.  These,  in 
many  instances,  spread  with  great  favor  through  Cisalpine 
Europe.  Among  the  works  of  this  kind,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, two  deserve  mention:   the  Eulenspiegel,  popular  after- 

1  Bouterwek,  p.  30,  has  observed  that  longed  to  Mr.  Heber,  and  was  sold  to 
the  Portuguese  employ  the  glosa,  calling  Messrs.  Payne  and  Foss.  It  would  pro- 
it  voltii.  The  word  in  the  Cancioneiro  ia  bably  be  found,  on  comparison,  to  contain 
grosa.  many   of   the   pieces  in   the  Cancioneiro 

"  A  manuscript  collection  of  Portuguese  Geral;  but  it  is  not  a  copy  of  it 
lyric  pouti-y  of  the  fifteenth  century  be 
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wards  in  England  by  the  name  of  Howleglass ;  and  a  superior 
and  better  known  production,  the  Narrenschittj  or  Siiip  of 
Fools,  by  Sebastian  Brandt  of  Strasburg,  the  first  edition  of 
wliich  is  referred,  by  Brunet  to  the  year  1494.  The  Latin 
translation,  which  bears  the  title  of  1A6H  in  an  edition  printed 
at  Lyons,  ought  to  be  placed,  according  to  the  same  biblio- 
grapher, ten  years  later ;  a  numeral  letter  having  probably 
been  omitted.  It  was  translated  into  English  by  Bai'clay,  and 
published  early  in  1509.  It  is  a  metrical  satire  on  the  folhes 
of  every  class,  and  may  possibly  have  suggested  to  Erasmus 
his  Encomium  Moriai.  But  the  idea  was  nut  absolutely  new  : 
the  theatrical  company  established  at  Paris,  under  the  name 
of  Enfaus  de  Sans  Souci,  as  well  as  the  ancient  office  of  jester 
or  fool  in  our  courts  and  castles,  implied  the  same  principle 
of  satirizing  mankind  with  ridicule  so  general,  that  every  man 
should  feel  more  pleasure  from  the  humiliation  of  liis  neigh- 
bors than  pain  from  his  own.  Brandt  does  not  show  much 
poetical  talent :  but  his  morality  is  clear  and  sound ;  he  keeps 
the  pure  and  right-minded  reader  on  his  side ;  and,  in  an  age 
when  little  better  came  into  competition,  his  chai'acters  of  men, 
though  more  didactic  than  descri^^tive,  did  not  fail  to  please. 
Tlie  influence  such  books  of  simple  fiction  and  plain  moral 
would  possess  over  a  people,  may  be  judged  by  the  delight 
they  once  gave  to  children,  before  we  had  learned  to  vitiate 
the  healthy  appetite  of  ignorance  by  premature  refinements 
and  stimulating  variety.^ 

135.  The  historical  literature  of  this  century  presents  very 
little  deserving  of  notice.     The  English  writers  of    Historical 
this  class  are  absolutely  contemptible ;  and,  if  some   ^'^orks. 
annalists  of  good  sense  and  tolerable  skill  in  narration  may  be 
found  on  the  continent,  they  are  not  conspicuous  enough  to 
arrest  our   regard  in  a  work  which   designedly  passes  over 
that  department  of  literature,  so  far  as  it  is  merely  conversant 
with  particular  events.     But  the  memoirs  of  Pliilip   phiiip  ae 
de  Comines,  which,  though  not  published  till  1529,   ^<»""ietf. 
must  have  been  written  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, are  not  only  of  a  higher  value,  but  almost  make  an 
epoch  m  historical  literature.    If  Froissart,  by  liis  picturesque 
descriptions  and  fertility  of  historical  invention,  may  be  reck- 
oned the  Livy  of  France,  she  had  her  Tacitus  m  Phihp  de 

«  Bouterwek.  ix.  332-354,  v.  113;  Heinsius,  iv.  113;  Warton,  iJi.  74. 
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Comines.  The  intemiediate  writers,  Monstrelet  and  his  con- 
tinuators,  liave  the  merits  of  neither,  certainly  not  of  Comines. 
He  is  the  first  modern  writer  (or,  if  there  had  been  any 
approach  to  an  exception  among  the  Italians,  it  has  escaped 
my  recollection)  who  in  any  degree  has  displayed  sagacity  in 
reasoning  on  the  characters  of  men,  and  the  consequences  of 
their  actions,  or  who  has  been  able  to  generalize  his  observa- 
tion by  comparison  and  reflection.  Nothing  of  this  could  have 
been  found  in  the  cloister ;  nor  were  the  philologere  of  Italy 
equal  to  a  task  which  required  capacities  and  pursuits  very 
different  from  their  o^\ti.  An  acute  understanding  and  much 
experience  of  mankind  gave  Comines  this  superiority :  his  life 
had  not  been  spent  over  books  ;  and  he  is  consequently  free 
from  that  pedantic  application  of  history  which  became  com- 
mon with  those  who  passed  for  political  reasoners  in  the  next 
two  centuries.  Yet  he  was  not  ignorant  of  former  times  ;  and 
we  see  the  advantage  of  those  translations  from  antiquity, 
made  during  the  last  hundi-ed  years  in  France,  by  the  use  to 
which  he  turned  them. 

136.  The  earliest  printed  treatise  of  algebra,  tiU  that  of 
^  ^^  Lionardo  Fibonacci  was  lately  given  to  the  press, 
was  published  in  1494,  by  Luca  Pacioli  di  Borgo,  a 
Franciscan,  who  taught  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Milan.  This  book  is  written  in  Italian,  with  a  mixture  of  the 
Venetian  dialect,  and  with  many  Latin  words.  In  the  first 
part  he  explains  the  rules  of  commercial  arithmetic  in  detail, 
and  is  the  eai-liest  Italian  writer  who  shows  the  principles  oi 
Italian  book-keeping  by  double  entry.  Algebra  he  calls 
"  I'arte  maggiore,  detta  dal  volgo  la  regola  de  la  cosa,"  over 
"  alghebra  e  almacabala,"  which  last  he  explains  by  "  restau- 
ratio  et  oppositio."  The  known  number  is  called  n"  or  nnmero  ; 
i:o.  or  cosa  stands  for  the  unknown  quantity  whence  algebra 
was  sometimes  called  the  cossic  ait.  In  the  early  Latin 
treatises,  lies  is  used,  or  JR.,  which  is  an  approach  to  litei-al 
expression.  The  square  is  called  censo  or  ce.  ;  the  cube,  eubo 
or  cii. ;  p.  and  m.  stand  for  plus  and  minus.  Thus  3co.  p.  4ce. 
m.  ocu.  p.  2ce.ce.  m.  Gw"  would  have  been  written  for  what 
would  now  be  expressed  ox-\-\dr — hx'-^-^x^ — 6.  Luca  di 
Borgo's  algebra  goes  as  far  a^  quadratic  equations ;  but,  though 
he  had  very  good  notions  on  the  subject,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  carried  the  science  much  beyond  the  point  where 
Leonard  Fibonacci  had  left  it  three  centuries  before.    And  ita 
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principles  were  already  familiar  to  matheTnaticians ;  for  Regi- 
omontanus,  having  stated  a  trigonometrical  solution  in  the 
form  of  a  quadratic  equation,  add.-^,  "quod  restat,  prtcccpta 
artis  edocebunt."  Luca  di  Borgo  perceived,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  applicability  of  algebra  to  geometry ;  observing  that 
the  rules  as  to  surd  roots  are  referable  to  incommensurable 
magnitudes.* 

137.  This  period  of  ten  years,  from   1490  to  1500,  will 
ever  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  mankind.     It  is   E^g^tg 
here  that  we  usually  close  the  long  interval  between   from  1490 

to  I'iOO 

the  Roman  world  and  this  our  modern  Europe, 
denominated  the  Middle  Ages.  The  conquest  of  Granada, 
which  rendered  Spain  a  Christian  kingdom ;  the  annexation 
of  the  last  great  fief  of  the  French  crown,  Brittany,  which 
made  Fi-ance  an  entire  and  absolute  monarchy ;  the  public 
peace  of  Germany ;  the  invasion  of  Naples  by  Charles  VIII., 
which  revealed  the  weakness  of  Italy,  while  it  communicated 
her  arts  and  manners  to  the  Cisalpine  nations,  and  opened  the 
scene  of  warfare  and  alliances  which  may  be  deduced  to  the 
present  day ;  the  discovery  of  two  Avorlds  by  Columbus  and 
Vasco  de  Gama,  —  all  belong  to  this  decade.  But  it  is  not, 
as  we  have  seen,  so  marked  an  era  in  the  progression  of  lite- 
rature. 

138.  In  taking  leave  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  which  yre 
have  been  used  to  attach  many  associations  of  reve-  close  of 
rence,  and  during  which   the  desire  of  knowledge   fifteenth 
was,  in  one  part  of  P^urope,  more  enthusiastic  and   *'*°  "^" 
universal  than  perhaps  it  has  since  ever  been,  it  is  natural  to 
ask  ourselves,  what  harvest  had  already  rewarded  their  zeal 
and  labor ;    what   monuments  of  genius  and   erudition  still 
receive  the  homage  of  mankind  ? 

139.  No  very  triumphant   answer   can  be  given  to  thia 
interrogation.      Of  the  books  then  written,  how  few 

are  read!    Of  the  men  then  famous,  how  few  are   ture nearly 
familiar  in  our  recollection !    Let  us  consider  what   ''«s'e'='*'i- 
Italy  itself  produced  of  any  effective  tendency  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge,  or  to  delight  the  taste  and  fancy : 

'  Montucla;    Kastner:    Cossali;    Hut-  science  considerably  farther  than  either 

ton'sMatliem.Dict., art.  "Algebra."    The  the  Greeks  or  the  Arabians  (though  he 

last  writer,   and   perhaps   the   first,   had  thinks  they  may  probably  have   derived 

oever  seen  the  book  of  LucaPacioli.  their  notions  of  the  science  from  the  for- 

Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  his  Indian  Algebra,  mer),  anticipating  some  of  the  discover!*! 

hl8  ehovm  that  the  Hindoos  carried  that  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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The  treatise  of  Valla  on  Latin  grammar,  the  miscellaneous 
observations  of  Politian  on  ancient  authors,  the  commentaries 
of  Landino  and  some  other  editors,  the  Platonic  theology  of 
Ficinus,  the  Latin  poetry  of  Politian  and  Pontanus,  the  light 
Itahan  poetry  of  the  same  Politian  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
the  epic  romances  of  Pulci  and  Boiardo.  Of  these,  Pulci 
alone,  in  an  original  shape,  is  still  read  in  Italy,  and  by  some 
lovers  of  that  literature  in  other  countries ;  and  the  Latin  poets 
by  a  smaller  number.  If  we  look  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps,  the  catalogue  is  much  shorter,  or  rather  does  not  contain 
a  single  book,  except  Philip  de  Comines,  that  enters  into  the 
usual  studies  of  a  literary  man.  Froissart  hardly  belongs  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  his  history  terminating  about  1400.  The 
first  undated  edition,  with  a  continuation  by  some  one  to  1498, 
was  printed  between  that  time  and  1501),  when  the  second 
appeared. 

140.  If  we  come  to  inquire  what  acquisitions  had  been 
Summary  ^<^'i^  between  the  years  1400  and  1500,  we  shall 
of  its  acqui- find,  that  in  Italy  the  Latin  language  was  now  writ- 
"  ^°'^'  ten  by  some  with  elegance,  and  by  most  with  tole 
rable  exactness  and  fluency :  while,  out  of  Italy,  there  had 
been  perhaps  a  corresponding  improvement,  relatively  to  the 
point  from  which  they  started ;  the  flagrant  barbarisms  of 
the  fourteenth  century  having  yielded  before  the  close  of  the 
next  to  a  more  respectable,  though  not  an  elegant  or  exact, 
kind  of  style.  Many  Italians  had  now  some  acquaintance 
with  Greek,  which  in  1400  had  been  hardly  the  case  with 
any  one ;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  was  of  late  beginning  to 
make  a  little  progress  in  Cisalpine  Europe.  The  French  and 
English  languages  were  become  what  we  call  more  polished, 
though  the  ditference  in  the  former  seems  not  to  be  very  con- 
siderable. In  mathematical  science,  and  m  natural  history, 
the  ancient  writers  had  been  more  brought  to  light ;  and  a  cer- 
tain progress  had  been  made  by  diligent,  if  not  very  inventive, 
philosophers.  We  cannot  say  that  metaphysical  or  moral 
philosophy  stood  higher  than  it  liad  done  in  the  time  of  the 
schoolmen.  The  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  anti- 
quities of  the  latter,  were,  of  course,  more  distinctly  known 
after  so  many  years  of  attentive  study  bestowed  on  their 
principal  authors ;  yet  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  with 
those  subjects  was  by  no  means  exact  or  critical  enough  tc 
Bttve  them  from  gross  errors,  or  from  becoming  the  Jupes  of 
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any  forgery.  A  proof  of  tliis  was  furnished  by  the  impos- 
tures of  Annius  of  Viterbo,  who,  having  published  large 
fragments  of  Megasthenes,  Berosus,  Manetho,  and  a  great 
many  more  lost  historians,  as  having  been  discovered  by  him- 
Bclf,  obtained  full  credence  at  the  time,  which  was  not  gene- 
rally withheld  for  too  long  a  period  afterwards,  though  the 
forgeries  were  palpable  to  those  who  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  genuine  history.^ 

141.  We  should  therefore,  if  we  mean  to  judge  accurately, 
not  over-value  the  fifteenth  century,  as  one  in  which  Their  im- 
the  human  mind  advanced  with  giant  strides  in  the  P'^rfection. 
kingdom  of  knowledge.  General  historians  of  literature  are 
apt  to  speak  rather  hyperbolically  in  respect  of  men  who  rose 
above  their  contemporaries ;  language  frequently  just,  in 
relation  to  the  Angorous  intellects  and  ardent  industry  of  such 
men,  but  tending  to  produce  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  their 
absolute  quaUties.  But  the  question  is  at  present  not  so  much 
of  men,  as  of  the  average  or  general  proficiency  of  nations. 
The  catalogues  of  printed  books  in  the  common  bibhographical 
collections  afford,  not  quite  a  guage  of  the  learning  of  any  par- 
ticular period,  but  a  reasonable  presumption,  which  it  requu-es 
a  contrary  evidence  to  rebut.  If  these  present  us  very  few 
and  imperfect  editions  of  books  necessaiy  to  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  if  the  works  most  in  request  appear  to  have  been 
trifling  and  ignoi-ant  productions,  it  seems  as  reasonable  tc 
draw  an  inference  one  way  from  these  scanty  and  discreditable 
lists,  as  on  the  other  hand  we  hail  the  progi-essive  state  of  any 
branch  of  knowledge  from  the  redoubled  labors  of  the  press, 
and  the  multiplication  of  useful  editions.  It  is  true  that  tht 
deficiency  of  one  country  might  be  supplied  by  importation 
from  another ;  and  some  cities,  especially  Paris,  had  acquired 
a  typographical  reputation  somewhat  disproportioned  to  the 
local  demand  for  books :  but  a  considerable  increase  of  readera 
would  naturally  have  created  a  press,  or  multiplied  its  opera- 
tions, in  any  country  of  Europe. 

142.  The  bibliographies  indeed,  even  the  best  and  latest, 
are  always  imperfect ;    but  the  omissions^  after  the 
immense  pains  bestowed  on  the  subject,  can  hardly   of  books 
be  such  as  to  affect  our  general  conclusions.      We   p"°'«<^- 

*  Annius  of  Viterbo  did  not  cease  to  Zeno  and  Tiraboschi  have  imputed  less 

have  believers  after  this  time.    See  Blount;  fraud  than  credulity  to  Annius,  but  most 

Niceron.  vol.  ii. ;  Oorniani  iii.  131,  and  his  have  been  of  another  opinion ;  and  it  ii 

article  in  Biographie  Universelle.  Apostolo  unimportant  for  the  purpose  of  the  text. 
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will,  therefore,  illustrate  the  literary  history  of  the  fifleenth 
century  by  a  few  numbers  taken  from  the  typographical  annals 
of  Panzer,  which  might  be  corrected  in  two  ways :  first,  by 
adding  editions  since  brought  to  light ;  or,  secondly,  by  strik 
ing  out  some,  inserted  on  defective  authority :  a  kind  of  mis- 
take which  tends  to  compensate  the  former.  The  books 
printed  at  Florence  do\vn  to  1500  are  300 ;  at  Milan,  629  ;  at 
Bologna,  298 ;  at  Rome,  925  ;  at  Venice,  2,835.  Fifty  other 
Italian  cities  had  printing  presses  in  the  fifteenth  century .'^ 
At  Paris,  the  number  of  books  is  751 ;  at  Cologne,  530;  at 
Nuremberg,  382;  at  Leipsic,  351;  at  Basle,  320;  at  Stras- 
burg,  526;  at  Augsburg,  256;  at  Louvain,  116;  at  Mentz, 
134;  at  Deventer,  169.  The  whole  number  printed  in  Eng- 
land appears  to  be  141 ;  whereof  130  at  London  and  West- 
minster; seven  at  Oxford;  four  at  St.  Alban's.  Cicero's 
works  were  first  printed  entire  by  Minutianus,  at  Milan,  in 
1498;  but  no  less  than  291  editions  of  different  portions 
appeared  in  the  century.  Thirty-seven  of  these  bear  date  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps ;  and  forty-five  have  no  place  named. 
Of  ninety-five  editions  of  Virgil,  seventy  are  complete, 
twenty-seven  are  Cisalpine,  and  four  bear  no  date.  On  the 
other  hand,  only  eleven  out  of  fifty-seven  editions  of  Horace 
contain  all  his  works.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  most 
editions  of  classics  printed  in  France  and  Germany  are  in  the 
last  decennium  of  the  century. 

143.  The  editions  of  the  Vulgate  registered  in  Panzer  are 
ninety-one,  exclusive  of  some  spurious  or  suspected.  Next  to 
theology,  no  science  furnished  so  much  occupation  to  the  press 
as  the  civil  and  canon  laws.  The  editions  of  the  Digest  and 
Decretals,  or  other  paf'ts  of  those  systems  of  jurisprudence, 
must  amount  to  some  hundreds. 

144.  But,  while  we  avoid,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  any  undue 
Advantages  exaggeration  of  the  literary  state  of  Europe  at  the 
already  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  must  even  more 
from  print-  earnestly  deprecate  the  hasty  prejudice  that  no  good 
*"^-  had  been  already  done  by  the  culture  of  classical 
learning,  and  by  the  invention  of  printing.  Both  were  of 
inestimable  value,  even  where  their  immediate  fruits  were  not 
clustering  in  ripe  abundance.  It  is  certain  that  much  more 
than  ten  thousand  editions  of  books  or  pamphlets   (a  late 

»•' 

'  I  fin  I  this  In  Heeren,  p.  127 ;  for  I  hare  not  counted  the  number  of  citiM  bi 
Panzer. 
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writer  says  fifteen  thousand')  were  printed  from  1470  tt>  1500. 
More  than  lialf  the  number  appeared  in  Italy.  All  the  Latin 
authoi's,  Iiitlierto  painfully  copied  by  the  scholar,  or  purchaiitfd 
by  him  at  inconvenient  cost,  or  borrowed  for  a  time  from 
friends,  became  readily  accessible,  and  were  printed,  for  the 
most  part,  if  not  correctly,  according  to  our  improved  criticism, 
yet  without  the  gross  bhniders  of  the  ordinaiy  manuscripts. 
The  saving  of  time  which  the  art  of  printing  has  occasioned, 
can  hardly  be  too  highly  api)reciated.  Nor  was  the  Cisal])ine 
press  unserviceable  in  this  centuiy,  though  it  did  not  pour  forth 
so  much  from  the  stores  of  ancient  learning.  It  gave  useful 
food,  and  such  as  the  reader  could  better  relish  and  digest. 
The  historical  records  of  his  own  nation  ;  the  precepts  of  moral 
wisdom ;  the  regular  metre  that  pleased  the  ear  and  supplic(l 
the  rnemory ;  the  fictions  that  warmed  the  imagination,  and 
sometimes  ennobled  or  purified  the  heart ;  the  repertories  of 
natural  phenomena,  mingled  as  truth  was  on  these  subject«i, 
and  on  all  the  rest,  with  error;  the  rules  of  civil  and  cancq 
law  that  guided  the  determinations  of  private  right ;  the  subtle 
philosophy  of  the  scholastics,  —  were  laid  open  to  his  choice, 
while  his  religious  feelings  might  find  their  gratification  in 
many  a  treatise  of  learned  doctrine  according  to  the  received 
creed  of  the  church,  in  many  a  legend  on  which  a  pious  credu 
lity  deliglited  to  rely,  in  the  devout  aspirations  of  holy  ascetic 
men ;  but,  above  all,  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  either  in 
the  Vulgate  Latin,  which  had  by  use  acquired  the  authority  of 
an  original  text,  or  in  most  of  the  living  languages  of  Europe. 
145,  AVe  shall  conclude  this  portion  of  literary  history  with 
a  few  illustrations  of  what  a  German  writer  calls  Trade  of 
"  the  exterior  being  of  books,"  -  for  which  I  do  not  bookselling. 
find  an  equivalent  in  English  idiom.  The  trade  of  bookselling 
seems  to  have  been  established  at  Paris  and  at  Bologna  in  the 
twelfth  century ;  the  lawyers  and  universities  called  it  into 
life.^  It  is  very  improbable  that  it  existed  in  what  we 
properly  call  the  dark  ages.  Peter  of  Blois  mentions  a  book 
which  he  had  bought  of  a  public  dealer  (a  quodam  publico 
mangone  libromm).     But  we  do  not  find,  I  believe,  many 

1  Santander.   Diet.   Bibliogr.   du  15me  comprehends  many  duplicates,  it  seems  a 

Sifecle.     I  do  not  think  so  many  would  be  little    questionable,   even    understanding 

found  in  Panzer.     I  have  read  somewhere  it  of  volumes.     Books  were  not  in  general 

that    the  library   of   Munich    claims    to  bo  voluminous  in  that  age  as  at  present, 
possess  20,ij00   Incunabula,   or  books   of        -  AUsseres  Biicher-wesen  j    Savigny,  ill 

ihe  fifteenth   century ;   a  word  lately  so  532. 
applied  in  Germany.     But,  unless  this       ^  Hist.  Litt.  du  la  Fiunce,  ix.  142. 
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distinct  accounts  of  them  till  the  next  age.  These  dealers 
were  denominated  Stationarii,  perhaps  from  tlie  oj)en  stalls  at 
which  they  carried  on  their  business,  though  statio  is  a  gene- 
ral word  for  a  shop  in  low  Latin.*  They  appear,  by  the  old 
statutes  of  the  university  of  Paris,  and  by  those  of  Bologna, 
to  have  sold  books  upon  commission ;  and  are  sometimes, 
though  not  uniformly,  distinguished  from  the  Librarii ;  a  word 
which,  having  originally  been  confined  to  the  copyists  of  books, 
•was  afterwards  ajiplied  to  those  who  traded  in  them.^  They 
sold  parchment  and  other  materials  of  writing,  which  with  us, 
though  as  far  as  I  know,  nowhere  else,  have  retained  the 
name  of  stationery,  and  naturally  exercised  the  kindred  occu- 
pations of  binding  and  decorating.  They  probably  employed 
transcribers :  we  find  at  least  that  there  was  a  profession  of 
copyists  in  the  universities  and  in  large  cities ;  and  by  means 
of  these,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  the  necessary  books 
of  grammar,  law,  and  theology  were  multiplied  to  a  great 
extent  for  the  use  of  students ;  but  with  much  incorrectness, 
and  far  more  expense  than  afterwards.  That  invention  put  a 
sudden  stop  to  their  honest  occupation.  But,  whatever  hatred 
they  might  feel  towards  the  new  art,  it  was  in  vain  to  oppose 
its  reception  :  no  party  could  be  raised  in  the  public  against  so 
manifest  and  unalloyed  a  benefit ;  and  the  copyists,  grown  by 
habit  fond  of  books,  frequently  employed  themselves  in  the 
somewhat  kindred  labor  of  pressmen.^ 

146.  The  first  printers  were  always  booksellers,  and  sold 
Books  sold  their  own  impressions.  These  occupations  were  not 
by  printers.  (j;yi(jg^  ^\[\  f^g  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.* 
But  the  risks  of  sale,  at  a  time  when  learning  was  by  no 
means  general,  combined  with  the  great  cost  of  production 
(paper  and  other  materials  being  very  dear),  rendered  this 
a  hazardous  trade.  We  have  a  curious  petition  of  Sweyn- 
heim  and  Pannartz  to  Sixtus  IV.  in  1472,  wherein  they  com- 

1  Du  Cange,  in  voc.  tion  of  the  copyists,  ordered  some  of  the 

2  The  Librarii  were  properly  those  who  first  printed  books  to  be  seized.  Lambinet 
transcribed  new  books ;  the  Antiquarii,  calls  this  superstition :  it  was  more  pro- 
old  ones.  This  distinction  is  as  old  as  bably  false  compassion,  and  regard  for 
Cassiodorus ;  but  doubtless  it  was  not  existing  interests,  combined  with  dislike 
Btrictly  observed  in  later  times.  Muratori,  of  all  innovation.  Louis  XI.,  however, 
Dissert.  43  ;  Du  Cange.  who  had  the  merit  of  esteeming  literature, 

3  Crevier,  ii.  60,  1.30,  ft  alibi ;  Du  evoked  the  process  to  the  council  of  state, 
Cange,  in  voc.  Stationarii,  Librarii ;  Savig-  who  restored  the  books.  Lambinet,  Uist. 
ny,  iii.  532-548 ;  Chevillicr,  302  ;  Eichhorn,  de  I'lmprimerie,  p.  172. 

U.  531 ;  Meiners,  Vergleich.  der  Sitten,  ii.  *  Conversations-liCiicoii,  ait.  "  Bud*- 
639;  Gresswell's  Parisian  Press,  p.  8.  handluug."  ,» 

lUe  Parliament  of  Pairis,  on  the  peti- 
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plain  of  their  poverty,  brought  on  by  printhig  so  many  works 
which  they  had  not  been  able  to  sell.  They  state  the  number 
of  impressions  of  each  edition.  Of  the  classical  authors  they 
had  generally  printed  275 ;  of  Virgil  and  the  philosophical 
works  of  Cicero,  twice  that  number.  In  theological  publica- 
tions the  usual  number  of  copies  had  also  been  550.  Tiie 
whole  number  of  copies  printed  was  12,475.^  It  is  possible 
that  experience  made  other  printers  more  discreet  in  their 
estimation  of  the  public  demand.  Notwithstanding  the  casual- 
ties of  three  centuries,  it  seems,  from  the  great  scarcity  of 
these  early  editions  which  has  long  existed,  that  the  original 
circulation  must'have  been  much  below  the  number  of  copies 
printed,  as  indeed  the  complaint  of  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz 
shows.^ 

147.  The  price  of  books  was  diminished  by  four-fifths  after 
the  invention  of  printing.  Chevillier  gives  some  Price  of 
instances  of  a  fall  in  this  proportion.  But,  not  con-  ''o^'^^- 
tent  with  such  a  reduction,  the  university  of  Paris  proceeded 
to  establish  a  tariff,  according  to  which  every  edition  was  to  be 
sold,  and  seems  to  have  set  the  prices  very  low.  This  was  by 
virtue  of  the  prerogatives  they  exerted,  as  we  shall  soon  find, 
over  the  book-trade  of  the  capital.  The  priced  catalogues  of 
Colinaaus  and  Robert  Stephens  are  extant,  relating,  of  course, 
to  a  later  period  than  the  present ;  but  we  shall  not  return  to 
the  subject.  The  Greek  Testament  of  Colinasus  was  sold  for 
twelve  sous,  the  Latin  for  six.  The  folio  Latin  Bible,  printed 
by  Stephens  in  1532,  might  be  had  for  one  hundred  sous;  a 
copy  of  the  Pandects  for  forty  sous  ;  a  Virgil  for  two  sous  and 
six  deuiers  ;  a  Greek  grammar  of  Clenardus  for  two  sous  ; 
Demosthenes  and  iEschines,  I  know  not  what  edition,  for  five 
sous.  It  would  of  course  be  necessary,  before  we  could  make 
any  use  of  these  prices,  to  compare  them  with  that  of 
corn.' 

1  Maittaire;  Lambinet,  p.  166.     Beck-  perhaps  hare  IntrocUicoil  before,   that  n 

luann,  iii.  119,  erroneously  says  that  this  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  Sorbonne, 

was  the  number  of  yolunies  remaining  in  in  1292.    contains    above  1000   volumes, 

their  warehouses.  which   were  colleptively   valued  at    3812 

''■  Lambinet  says   that    the  number  of  livres,  10  sous,  8  deniers.     In  a  modern 

impressions  did  not  generally  exceed  three  English  book  on  literary  antifjuities,  tliis 

hundred  (p.  197).    Even  this  seems  large,  is  set  down  £3812.   lO.'i.  8'/.  ,•  which  is  a 

compared   with   the   present    iscaroity   of  happy  way  of  helping  the  reader, 
books  unlikely  to  have  been  destroyed  by        T.,ambinet    mentions    a   few    prices    of 

careless  use.  early  books  which  are  not  trlHing.     The 

'  Chevillier,   Origines    de   I'Imprimerie  Mentz  Bible,  of  14(V2,  was  purchiised  in 

de   Paris,   p.   370,   ft   seqq.     In   the   pre-  1470  by  a  bishop  of  Angei-s  for  forty  goUl 

cediuj;  pages,  he  meutioos,  what  I  ijhuuid  crowns.      An    Euglisli    {jeutieioaQ    paid 
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148.  The  more  usual  form  of  books  printed  in  the  fifteenth 
Form  of  Century  is  in  folio.  But  the  Psalter  of  1457,  and  the 
books.  Donatus  of  the  same  year,  are  in  quarto  ;  and  this 
size  is  not  uncommon  in  the  eaz'ly  Italian  editions  of  classics. 
The  disputed  Oxford  book  of  1468,  Sancti  Jeronjoni  Expo- 
sitio,  is  in  octavo,  and  would,  if  genuine,  be  the  earliest 
specimen  of  that  size ;  which  may  perhaps  furnish  an  addi- 
tional presumption  against  the  date.  It  is  at  least,  however, 
of  1478,  when  the  octavo  form,  as  we  shall  immediately  see, 
was  of  the  rarest  occurrence.  Maittaire,  in  whom  alone  I 
have  had  the  curiosity  to  make  this  search,  which  would  be 
more  troublesome  in  Panzer's  arrangement,  mentions  a  book 
printed  in  octavo  at  Milan  in  1470  :  but  the  existence  of  this 
and  of  one  or  two  more  that  follow  seems  equivocal  ;  and  the 
first  on  which  we  can  rely  is  the  Sallust,  printed  at  Valencia 
in  1475.  Another  book  of  that  form,  at  Treviso,  occurs  in 
the  same  year,  and  an  edition  of  Pliny's  epistles  at  Florence 
in  1478.  They  become  from  this  time  gradually  more  common  ; 
but,  even  at  the  end  of  the  century,  form  rather  a  small  pro- 
portion of  editions.  I  have  not  observed  that  the  duodecimo 
division  of  the  sheet  was  adopted  in  any  instance.  But  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  volumes  of  Panzer  furnish  means  of 
correcting  these  little  notices,  which  I  offer  as  suggestions  to 
persons  more  erudite  in  such  matters.  The  price  and  con- 
venience of  books  are  evidently  not  unconnected  with  their 
size. 

149.  Nothing  could  be  less  unreasonable  than  that  the 
texciusiye  printer  should  have  a  better  chance  of  mdemuifying 
privileges,  iiimgelf  and  the  author,  if  in  those  days  the  author, 
as  probably  he  did,  hoped  for  some  lucrative  return  after  his 
exhausting   drudgery,   by  means  of  an  exclusive  privilege. 

eighteen  gold  florins  in  1481  for  a  missal  ;  copj-ing.      ["  En  general  nous  pourrions 

upon  which  Lanibinet  makes  a  remark  :  dire  que  le  prix  moyen  d'un  volume  in 

"  Mais  ou  a  toujours  fait  payer  plus  cher  folio  d'alors  [au  14me  siecle]  equivalent  4 

aux  Anglais  qu"aux  autres  nations  "  (p.  celui  des  choses  qui  couteraient  aujourd'- 

198).       Tiie  florin  was  worth  about  four  huiquatrei  cinq  cent  francs." — Ilist.  Litt. 

francs  of   present  money,  equivalent  at  de  la  France,  xvi.  39.     But  this  supposes 

least  to  twenty-four  in  command  of  com-  illuminatious  or  other  costly  ornaments, 

modities.      The  cro^vn  was  worth  rather  The  price  of  law-books,  such  as  Savigny 

more.  has  collected,  was  very  much  lower ;  and 

Instances  of  an  almost  incredible  price  we   may   conclude   the   same  of  all    or- 

of  manuscripts  are  to  be    met  vrith  in  dinary  manuscripts.     Mr.  Maitland,  in  his 

liobertson  and  other    common    authors.  Letters  on   the    Dark  Ages,    p.   61,    has 

Tt  1b  to  be  remembered  that  a  particular  animadverted  with  his  usual  sharpness  on 

book  might  easily  bear  a  monopoly  price,  Kobertson  for  too  hasty  a  generalizatioQ. 

»nd   that   this  is   no  test  of  the  cost  of  — 1847.] 
those    which   might    be    multiplied   by 
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The  senate  of  Venice  granted  an  exclusive  privilege,  for  five 
years,  to  John  of  Spire  in  1469,  for  the  first  book  printed  in 
the  city,  —  his  edition  of  Cicero's  epistles.'  But  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  extended  to  any  other  work.  And  this  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  learned  Beckmann,  who  says  that  the 
earliest  instance  of  protected  copyright  on  record  appears  to 
be  in  favor  of  a  book  insignificant  enough,  —  a  missal  for  the 
Church  of  Bamberg,  printed  in  1490.  It  is  probable  that 
other  privileges  of  an  older  date  have  not  been  found.  In 
1491  one  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  book  printed  at  Venice,  and 
five  more  at  the  same  place  within  the  century,  —  the  Aristotle 
of  Aldus  being  one  of  the  books :  one  also  is  found  at  Milan. 
These  privileges  are  always  recited  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
They  are,  however,  very  rare  in  comparison  with  the  number 
of  books  published,  and  seem  not  accorded  by  preference  to 
the  most  important  editions.'- 

150.  In  these  exclusive  privileges,  the  printer  was  forced 
to  call  in  the  magistrate  for  his  own  benefit.  But  Power  of 
there  was  often  a  different  sort  of  intederence  by  "ver  book!* 
the  civil  power  with  the  press.  The  destruction  of  seiung. 
books  and  the  prohibition  of  their  sale  had  not  been  unknoANii 
to  antiquity :  instances  of  it  occur  in  the  free  republics  of 
Athens  and  Rome  ;  but  it  was  naturally  more  frequent  under 
auspicious  despotisms,  especially  when  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
itate  was  superadded  that  of  the  church,  and  novelty,  even  in 
speculation,  became  a  crime.^  Ignorance  came  on  with  the 
fall  of  the  empire,  and  it  was  unnecessary  to  guard  against 
the  abuse  of  an  art  which  very  few  possessed  at  all.  With 
the  first  revival  of  letters  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centu- 
ries sprang  up  the  reviving  shoots  of  heretical  freedom ;  but 
with  Berenger  and  Abelard  came  also  tlie  jealousy  of  the 
church,  and  the  usual  exertion  of  the  right  of  the  strongest. 
Abelard  was  censured  by  the  Council  of  Soissons,  in  1121,  for 
suffering  copies  of  his  book  to  be  taken  without  the  approba- 
tion of  his  superiors ;  and  the  delinquent  volumes  were  given 
io  the  flames.  It  does  not  appear,  how^ever,  that  any  regu- 
lation on  this  subject  had  been  made."*  But,  when  the  sale  of 
books  became  the  occupation  of   a  class  of  traders,  it  waa 

'  Tiraboschi,  vi.  139.  «  Beckniann'sllist.  of  InTentiorig,lii.  99 

*  Beckmunn's  Hist,  of  Inventions,  iii.        *  Hist.  Utt.  de  Ui  France,  ix.  28. 
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deemed  necessary  to  place  them  under  restraint.  Those  of 
Paris  and  Bologna,  the  cities  doubtless  where  the  greatest 
business  of  this  kind  was  carried  on,  came  altogether  into  the 
power  of  the  universities.  It  is  proved  by  varioas  statutes  of 
the  university  of  Paris,  originating,  no  doubt,  in  some  autho- 
rity conferred  by  the  croAvn,  and  bearing  date  from  the  year 
1275  to  1403,  that  booksellers  were  appointed  by  the  univer- 
sity, and  considered  as  its  otficers,  probably  matriculated  by 
entry  on  her  roll ;  that  they  took  an  oath,  renewable  at  her 
pleasure,  to  observe  her  statutes  and  regulations ;  that  they 
were  admitted  upon  security,  and  with  testimonials  to  their 
moral  conduct;  that  no  one  could  sell  books  in  Paris  without 
tliis  permission ;  that  they  could  expose  no  book  to  sale  with- 
out communication  with  the  university,  and  without  its  appro- 
bation ;  that  the  university  fixed  the  prices,  according  to  the 
tariff  of  four  sworn  booksellers,  at  which  books  should  be 
gold  or  lent  to  the  scholars  ;  that  a  fine  might  be  imposed  for 
incorrect  copies ;  that  the  sellers  were  bound  to  fix  up  in 
their  shops  a  priced  catalogue  of  their  books,  besides  other 
regulations  of  less  importance.  Books  deemed  by  the  univer- 
sity unfit  for  perusal  were  sometimes  burned  by  its  order.* 
Chevillier  gives,  several  prices  for  lending  books  {pro  exern,' 
plari  concesso  scholaribus)  fixed  about  1303.  The  hooka 
mentioned  are  all  of  divinity,  philosophy,  or  canon  law :  on 
an  average,  the  charge  for  about  twenty  pages  was  a  sol. 
The  University  of  Toulouse  exercised  the  same  authority ; 
and  Albert  III.,  Archduke  of  Austria,  founding  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna  about  1384,  copied  the  statutes  of  Paris  in 
this  control  over  bookselling  as  well  as  in  other  respects.' 
The  stationarii  of  Bologna  were  also  bound  by  oath,  and  gave 
sureties  to  fulfil  their  duties  towards  the  university :  one  of 
ihese  was  to  keep  by  them  copies  of  books  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  for  the  hire  of  which  a  price 
w;is  fixed.''  By  degrees,  however,  a  class  of  booksellei-s  grew 
up  at  Paris,  who  took  no  oath  to  the  university,  and  were 
consequently  not  admitted  to  its  privileges,  being  usually  poor 
scholars,  who  were  tolerated  in  selling  books  of  low  price. 
These  were  of  no  importance,  till,  the  privileged  or  sworo 

'  CheTJllier,  Originee  de  I'Trnpriraerie  de        '  CheviUiflP,  p.  302,  et  seqq, 
Paris,  p.  302,  et  seijij.     Crevier,  ii.  06.  *  Savijjny,  iii.  540. 
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traders  having  been  reduced  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  1488  to 
twenty-four,  this  lower  class  silently  increased ;  and  at  length 
the  practice  of  taking  an  oath  to  the  university  fell  into 
disuse.^ 

151.  The  vast  and  sudden  extension  of  the  means  of  com- 
municating and  influencing  opinion  which  the  dis-  Restraints 
covery  of  printing  afforded  did  not  long  remain  priuted" 
unnoticed.  Few  have  temper  and  comprehensive  ^x^^s. 
views  enough  not  to  desire  the  prevention  by  force  of  that 
which  they  reckon  detrimental  to  truth  and  right.  Hermolaus 
Barbaras,  in  a  letter  to  Merula,  recommends  that,  on  account 
of  the  many  trifling  publications  which  took  men  off  from 
reading  the  best  authors,  nothing  should  be  printed  without 
the  approbation  of  competent  judges.^  The  governments  of 
Europe  cared  little  for  what  seemed  an  evil  to  Hermolaus. 
But  they  perceived,  that,  especially  in  Germany,  a  country 
where  the  principles  that  were  to  bui-st  out  in  the  Reforma- 
tion were  evidently  germinating  in  this  century,  where  a  deep 
sense  of  the  corruptions  of  the  church  pervaded  every  class, 
that  incredible  host  of  popular  religious  tracts,  which  the 
Rhine  and  Neckar  poured  forth  like  their  waters,  were  of  no 
slight  danger  to  the  two  powers,  or  at  least  the  union  of  the 
two,  whom  the  people  had  so  long  obeyed.  We  find,  there- 
fore, an  instance  in  1480  of  a  book  called  Nosce  teipsum, 
printed  at  Heidelberg  with  the  appi'oving  testimonies  of  four 
persons,  who  may  be  presumed,  though  it  is  not  stated,  to 
have  been  appointed  censors  on  that  occasion.^  Two  others, 
one  of  which  is  a  Bible,  have  been  found,  printed  at  Cologne 
in  1479;  in  the  subscription  to  which,  the  language  of  public 
approbation  by  the  university  is  more  express.  The  first 
known  instance,  however,  of  the  regular  appointment  of  a 
censor  on  books  is  in  the  mandate  of  Berthold,  Archbishop 
of  Mentz  in  1486.  "  Notwithstanding,"  he  begins,  "the  facility 
given  to  the  acquisition  of  science  by  the  divine  art  of  print- 
ing, it  has  been  found  that  some  abuse  this  invention,  and 
convert  that  which  was  designed  for  the  instruction  of  man- 
kind to  their  injury.  For  books  on  the  duties  and  doctrines  of 
religion  are  translated  from  Latin  into  German,  and  circulated 
among  the  people,  to  the  disgrace  of  religion  itself;  and  some 

»  Chevillier,  334-351.  »  Beckmann,  iU.  98. 

3  Beckmann,  iii.  99. 
vol.  1.  17 
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have  even  had  the  rashness  to  make  faulty  versions  of  the 
canons  of  the  church  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  which  belong 
to  a  science  so  difficult,  that  it  is  enough  to  occupy  the  life  of 
the  wisest  man.  Can  such  men  assert  that  our  German  lan- 
guage is  capable  of  expressing  what  great  authors  have  writ- 
ten in  Greek  and  Latin  on  the  high  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  on  general  science  ?  Certainly  it  is  not ;  and  hence 
ili.;y  either  invent  new  words,  or  use  old  ones  in  erroneous 
senses,  —  a  thing  especially  dangerous  in  Sacred  Scripture. 
For  who  will  admit  that  men  without  learning,  or  women,  into 
whose  hands  these  translations  may  fall,  can  find  the  true 
Bense  of  the  Gospels,  or  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul?  much 
less  can  they  enter  on  questions  which,  even  among  catholic 
writers,  are  open  to  subtle  discussion.  But,  since  this  art  was 
first  discovered  in  this  city  of  Mentz,  and  we  may  truly  say 
by  divine  aid,  and  is  to  be  maintained  by  us  in  all  its  honor, 
we  strictly  forbid  all  persons  to  translate,  or  circulate  when 
translated,  any  books  upon  any  subject  whatever  from  the 
Greek,  Latin,  or  any  other  tongue,  into  German,  until,  before 
printing,  and  again  before  their  sale,  such  translations  shall  be 
approved  by  four  doctors  herein  named,  under  penalty  of 
excommunication  and  of  forfeiture  of  the  books,  and  of  one 
hundred  golden  florins  to  the  use  of  our  exchequer."  * 

152.  I  have  given  the  substance  of  this  mandate  rather  ait. 
Effect  of  length,  because  it  has  a  considerable  bearing  on  the 
P"nting  preliminary  history  of  the  Reformation ;  and  yet  has 
Keforma-  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  produced  with  that 
tion.  view.     For  it  is  obvious,  that  it  was  on  account  of 

religious  translations,  and  especially  those  of  the  Scripture, 
which  had  been  very  early  printed  in  Germany,  that  this 
alarm  was  taken  by  the  worthy  archbishop.  A  bull  of  Alex- 
ander VI.,  in  1501,  reciting  that  many  pernicious  books  had 
been  printed  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  in 
the  provinces  of  Cologne,  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Magdeburg, 
forbids  all  printers  in  these  provinces  to  publish  any  books 
without  the  license  of  the  archbishops  or  their  officials.^  We 
here  perceive  the  distinction  made  between  these  parts  of 
Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  can  understand  theii 

>  Berkmann,  iii.  101,  from  the  fourth  Tolttme  of  Guden's  Codex  diplomaticos 
The  Latin  will  be  found  in  Bectonanu 
»  Id.  106. 
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ripeness  for  the  ensuing  revolution.  We  perceive  also  the 
vast  influence  of  tlie  art  of  printing  upon  the  Reformation. 
Among  those  who  have  been  sometimes  enumerated  as  its 
precursors,  a  place  should  be  left  for  Scha^ffer  and  Gutenberg; 
nor  has  this  always  been  forgotten.^ 

'  Oeidcs,    in  his    Hist.    Evangel.    Re-    Into  this  subject,  justly  dwells  m  th«  b»> 
fonuati,  who  hat  gone   very  laboriously    Uuence  of  the  art  of  printing. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  LITERATURE  OP  EUROPE  FROM  1600  TO  1520. 


Sect.  I.     1501-1510. 

Classical  Ijcarning  of  Italy  in  this  period  —  Of  France,  Germany,  and  England 
Works  of  Polite  Literature  in  Languages  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  England. 

1.  The  new  century  did  not  begin  very  auspiciously  for  the 
DecUneof  Htei'ary  credit  of  Italy.  We  may,  indeed,  consider 
learning  in  the  whole  period  between  the  death  of  Lorenzo  in 
1492,  and  the  pontificate  of  his  son  in  1513,  as  less 
brilliant  than  the  two  ages  which  we  connect  with  their 
names.  But,  when  measured  by  the  labors  of  the  press,  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  considerably  more 
productive  than  any  which  had  gone  before.  In  the  present 
decade,  a  striking  decline  was  perceptible.  Thus,  in  compar- 
ing the  numbers  of  books  printed  in  the  chief  towns  of  Italy, 
we  find  — 

1491  —  1500  1501  —  1510 

Florence,      179  47 

Rome,  460  41 

Milan,  228  99 

Venice,       1491  53  6  ^ 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  and  of 
Louis  XII.,  and  the  first  interference  of  strangers  with  the 
liberties  of  Italy.  Wars  so  protracted  within  the  bosom  of  a 
country,  if  they  do  not  prevent  the  growth  of  original  genius, 
must  yet  be  unfavorable  to  that  secondary  but  more  diifused 
excellence  which  is  nourished  by  the  wealth  of  patrons  and 
the  tranquillity  of  universities.  Thus,  the  gymnasium  of 
Rome,  founded  by  Eugenius  IV.,  but  lately  endowed  and  regu- 

1  Panzer. 
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lated  by  Alexander  VT.,  who  had  established  it  in  a  handsome 
edifice  on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  was  despoiled  of  its  revenues  by- 
Julius  IL,  who,  with  some  liberality  towards  painters,  had  no 
regard  for  learning;  and  this  will  greatly  account  for  the 
remarkable  decline  in  the  typography  of  Rome.  Thus,  too, 
the  Platonic  school  at  Florence  soon  went  to  decay  after  the 
fall  of  the  Medici,  who  had  fostered  it ;  and  even  the  rival 
philosophy  which  rose  upon  its  ruins,  and  was  taught  at  thy 
beginning  of  this  century  with  much  success  at  Padua  by 
Pomponatius,  accoi'ding  to  the  original  principles  of  Aristotle, 
and  by  two  other  professors  of  great  eminence  in  their  time, 
Nifo  and  Achillini,  according  to  the  system  of  Averroes,  could 
not  resist  the  calamities  of  war.  The  students  of  that  uni- 
versity were  dispersed  in  1509,  after  the  unfortunate  defeat  of 
Ghiaradadda. 

2.  Aldus  himself  left  Venice  in  1506,  his  effects  in  the  ter- 
ritory having  been  plundered ;  and  did  not  open  his  press  of 
press  again  till  1512,  when  he  entered  into  partner-  ■'^*i«s. 
ship  with  his  father-in-law,  Andrew  Asola.  He  had  been 
actively  employed  during  the  first  years  of  the  century.  He 
published  Sophocles,  Hei-odotus,  and  Thucydides  in  1502 ; 
Euripides  and  Herodian  in  1503 ;  Demosthenes  in  1504. 
These  were  important  accessions  to  Greek  learning,  though  so 
much  remained  behind.  A  circumstance  may  be  here  men- 
tioned, which  had  so  much  influence  in  facilitating  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  that  it  renders  the  year  1501  a  sort  of  epoch 
in  liteiury  history.  He  that  year  not  only  introduced  a  new 
Italian  character  called  Aldine,  more  easily  read  perhaps  than 
his  Roman  letters,  which  are  somewhat  rude ;  but,  what  was 
of  more  importance,  began  to  print  in  a  small  octavo  or  duo- 
decimo form,  instead  of  the  cumbrous  and  expensive  folios 
that  had  been  principally  in  use.  Whatever  the  great  of  ages 
past  might  seem  to  lose  by  this  indignity,  was  more  than  com- 
pensated in  the  diffused  love  and  admiration  of  their  writings. 
"  With  what  pleasure,"  says  M.  Renouard,  "  must  the  studious 
man,  the  lover  of  letters,  have  beheld  these  benevolent  octavos, 
these  Virgils  and  Horaces  contained  in  one  little  volume,  which 
he  might  carry  in  his  pocket  while  travelling  or  in  a  walk ; 
which,  besides,  «cost  him  hardly  more  than  two  of  our  francs, 
BO  that  he  could  get  a  dozen  of  them  for  the  price  of  one  of 
those  folios  that  had  hitherto  been  the  sole  furniture  of  his 
library!     The  appearance  of  these  correct  and  well-printed 
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octavos  ought  to  be  as  much  remarked  as  the  subititution  of 
printed  books  for  manuscripts  itself."  ^-  We  have  seen  above, 
that  not  only  small  quartos,  nearly  as  portable  perhaps  as 
octavos,  but  the  latter  form  also,  had  been  coming  into  use 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  though,  1  believe,  it 
was  sparingly  employed  for  classical  authors. 

3.  It  was  about  1500  that  Aldus  drew  together  a  few 
His  aca-  scliolars  into  a  literary  association,  called  Aldi  Nea- 
dtuiy.  cademia.  Not  only  amicable  discussions,  but  the 
choice  of  books  to  be  printed,  of  manuscripts  and  various 
readings,  occupied  their  time,  so  that  they  may  be  considered 
as  literary  partners  of  the  noble-minded  printer.  This  aca- 
demy was  dispersed  by  the  retirement  of  Aldus  from  Venice, 
and  never  met  again.^ 

4.  The  lirst  edition  of  Calepio's  Latin  Dictionary,  which, 
Dictionary  though  far  better  than  one  or  two  obscure  books  that 
ofi;aitpio.  preceded  it,  and  enriched  by  plundering  the  stores  of 
Valla  and  Ferotti,  was  very  defective,  appeared  at  Reggio  in 
1502;*  It  was  so  greatly  augmented  by  subsequent  improvers, 
that  calepin  has  become  a  name  in  French  for  any  voluminous 
compilation.  This  dictionary  was  not  only  of  Latin  and 
Italian,  but  several  other  languages  ;  and  these  were  extended, 
in  the  Basle  edition  of  1581,  to  eleven.  It  is  still,  if  not  the 
best,  the  most  complete  polyglott  lexicon  for  the  European 
languages.  Calepio,  however  moderate  might  be  his  erudition, 
has  just  claim  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  effective  instru- 
ments in  the  restoration  of  the  Latin  language,  in  its  purity,  to 
general  use ;  for  though  some  had,  by  great  acuteness  and 
'Siligence.  attained  a  good  style  in  the  fifteenth  century,  that 

age  wiis  looked  upon  in  Italy  itself  as  far  below  the  subse- 
quent period.* 

1  Rcn-uard,  Hist,  de  I'lmprimerie  des  entire.  Sir  John  Elyot  long  before  had 
Aides;  Hoscoe's  Leo  X.,  oh.  ii.  remarked:    "Calepin    notUiug   amended, 

2  Tiraboschi ;  Rascoe ;  Henouard.  Scipio  but  rather  appaired,  that  which  I'erottus 
Fortoguerra,  who  latinized  his  name  into  had  studiously  gathered."  But  the  Cor- 
Carteromachus,  was  secretary  to  tlii.s  so-  nucopia  w;is  not  a  complete  dictionary, 
ciety,  and  among  its  most  distinguished  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  Calepio  was  an 
members.  He  was  celebrated  in  his  time  iadilTerent  scholar,  and  that  the  first 
for  a  discourse,  De  Laudibus  Literarum  editions  of  his  dictionary  are  of  no  great 
Qraecarum,  reprinted  by  Henry  Stephens  value.  Nor  have  those  who  have  en- 
In  his  Thesaurus.  Biogr.  Univ.,  "  i'orte-  larged  it  done  so  with  exactness,  or  witU 
guerra."  selection  of  good  I^atinity.     Even  Pa-sserat, 

3  Brunei.  Tiraboschi  (x.  383)  gives  the  most  learned  of  them,  has  not  ex- 
Bome  rea.son  to  suspect  that  there  may  tirpated  the  unauthorized  words  of  Ca- 
have  been  an  earlier  edition.  lepio.     BaUlet,    Jugemens    des    Savana, 

'  Calepio  is  said  by  Morhof  and  Baillet    U.  44. 
to  have  copied  Perottl's  Cornucopia  almost       Several  bad  dictionaries,  abridged  fiom 
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5.  We  may  read  in  Panzer  the  titles  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  books  printed  during  tlie.se  ten  years  at  ^^^ 
Leipsif,  sixty  of  which  are  classicjU,  but  chiefly,  as  printe.i  in 
before,  small  school-books ;  fourteen  out  of  two  *^''""'*°y- 
hundred  and  fourteen  at  Cologne,  ten  out  of  two  hundred 
and  eight  at  Strasburg,  one  out  of  eighty-four  at  Basle, 
are  also  classical ;  but  scarcely  any  books  whatever  appear 
at  Louvani.  One  printed  at  Erfurt  in  1501  deserves  some 
attention.  The  title  runs,  "  Eiaayuyri  npog  tuv  ypa/nfiaTuv  'FMtjow, 
Elementale  Introductorium  in  Idioma  Grsecanicum,"  with 
some  more  words.  Panzer  observes  :  "  This  Greek  gi'ara- 
mar,  published  by  some  unknown  person,  is  undoubtedly 
the  first  which  was  published  in  Germany  since  the  inven- 
tion of  printing."  In  this,  however,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  he  is  mistaken  ;  unless  we  deny  to  the  book  printed 
at  Deventer  the  name -of  a  grammar.  But  Panzer  was  not 
acquainted  wath  it.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  attempt  at 
Greek  that  occurs  in  Germany  during  this  decade ;  and  it 
is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  the  ignoi'ance  which  the  gross 
solecism  in  the  title  displays.' 

6.  Paris  contributed  in  ten  years  430  editions,  thirty-two 
being  of  Latin  classics.     And,  in  1507,  Giles  Gour-   ^. 
mont,  a  printer  of  that  city,  assisted  by  the  purse  of    press  at 
Francis  Tissard,  had  the  honor  of  introducing  the   ^''™" 
Greek  language  on  this  side,  as  we  may  say,  of  the  Alps ;  for 
the  trifling  exceptions  we  have  mentioned  scarcely  affect  his 
priority.      Greek  types   had  been  used  in  a  few  words  by 
Badius  Ascensius,  a  learned  and  meritorious  Parisian  printer, 
whose  publications  began  about  1498.      They  occur  in  his 
edition  (1505)  of  Valla's  Annotations  on  the   Greek  Testa- 
ment.^     Four  little  books  —  namely,  a  small  miscellaneous 

the  Catholicon,  appeared  near  the  end  of  nearly  four  hundred  editions  from  the 

the  fifteenth   century,  and  at  the  begin-  press  of  Badius.       They   include  almost 

ning  of  the  next.     Du  Cange,  praefat.  in  every  Latin  chissic,  usually  with  notes,    lie 

Glossar.,  p.  47.  also  printed  a  few  Greek  authors.     See  also 

^  Panzer,   vi.   494.     We  find,   however,  B;iyle  and  Biogr.  Univ.     The  latter  refers 

a  tract  by  Ilegius,  De   Utilitate  Linguse  the  fir.st  works  from  the  Parisian  press  of 

GriBcse,  printed  at  Deveuter  in  1501 ;  but  Badius  to  1511,  but  probably  by  misprint, 

whether  it  contains  Greek  characters  or  Badius  had  learned  Greek  at  Ferriira.     If 

not  must  be  left  to  conjecture.     Lambinet  Bayle  is  correct,   he  taught  it  at  Lyons 

Bays   that    Martens,   a    i'lemish    printer,  befjre  he  set  up  his  press  at  Paris,  which 

employed   Greek   types  in   quotations  as  is  worthy   of   notice  ;    but  he   gives    no 

early  as  1501  or  1502.  authority,  except  for  the  lact  of  his  teach- 

2  Chevillier,   Origines   de    rimpriraerie  ing  in  the  former  city,  which  might  not 

de  Paris,  p.  246  ;  Gi-essweU"s  View  of  Early  be  the  Greek  language.    It  is  said,  however, 

Parisian  Greek  Press,  i.  15.     Panzer,  ac-  that  he  came   to   Paris  in  order  to  giv« 

tording  to  Mr.   GressweU,   had  recorded  instruction  in  Greek  about  1499.    Baylai 
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volume,  preceded  by  an  alphabet,  the  Works  and  Days  of  He- 
siod,  the  Frogs  and  Mice  of  Homer,  and  the  Erotemata  or 
Greek  grammar  of  Chrysoloras,  to  vvliich  four  a  late  writer 
has  added  an  edition  of  Musseus  —  were  the  first-fruits  ol 
Gourmont's  press.  Aleander,  a  learned  Itahan,  who  playei 
•ifterwards  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
lleformation,  came  to  Paris  in  1508,  and  received  a  pension 
from  Louis  XTT.^  He  taught  Greek  there,  and  perhaps 
Hebrew.  Through  Ids  care,  besides  a  Hebrew  and  Greek 
alphabet  in  1508,  Gourmont  printed  some  of  the  moral  works 
of  Plutarch  in  1509. 

7.  We  learn  from  a  writer  of  the  most  respectable  authori- 
ty, Camerarius,  that  the  elements  of  Greek  were 
Btu'dfes  of  already  taught  to  boys  in  some  parts  of  Germany.'* 
"o'r"'"  -A.bout  1508,  Reucldin,  on  a  visit  to  George  Simler, 
a  schoolmaster  in  Hesse,  found  a  relation  of  his  OAvn, 
little  more  than  ten  years  old,  who,  uniting  extraordinary 
quickness  with  thirst  for  learning,  had  abeady  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  that  language ;  and  presenting  him  with  r. 
lexicon  and  grammar,  precious  gifts  in  those  times,  changed 
nis  German  name,  Schwartzerd,  to  one  of  equivalent  meaning 
and  more  classical  sound,  Melanchthon.  He  had  himself  set 
the  example  of  assuming  a  name  of  Greek  derivation,  being 
almost  as  much  known  by  the  name  of  Capnio  as  by  his  own. 
And  this  pedantry,  which  continued  to  prevail  for  a  century 
and  a  half  afterwards,  might  be  excused  by  the  great  uncouth- 
ness  of  many  German,  not  to  say  French  and  EngUsh,  sur- 

art.  "  Badius,"  note  H.    It  is  said  in  the  »  "  Jam  enim  pluribus  in  locis  melius 

Biographie  Universellethat  Denjs  le  Fevre  quam  dudum  pueritia  institiii  et  doctrina 

taught  Gretk  at  Paris  in  1504,  when  only  in  scholis  usurpari  politior,  quod  et  bo- 

slxteen   years  old ;   but  the  story  Beems  norum  autorum  scripta  in  manus  teue- 

apocryphal.  rentur,  "t  elementa  quoque  linguae  Grsecas 

'  Aleander  was  no  favorite  with   Eras-  alicubi  proponerentur  ad  discendum,  cum 

muB  ;  and  Luther  utters  many  invectives  seniorum  admiratione  maxima,  et  ardentis- 

against  him.     He  was  a  strenuous  sup-  simacupiditate  juniorum,  cujusutriusque 

porter  of  all  things  as  they  were  in  the  turn  non   tarn    judicium    quam   novitaa 

charch ;  and  would  have  presided  in  the  causa    fuit.      Simlerus,    qui    postea   ex 

Council  of  Trent  as  legate  of  Paul  111.,  primario    grammatico    eximius   juriscon- 

who  had  given  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  if  he  snltus  factus  est,  initio  banc   doctrinam 

had  not  been  prevented  by  death.  non  vulgandam    aliquantisper  arbitraba- 

It  is  fair  to  say  of  Aleander  that  he  was  tur.     Itaque  Grsecarum  Uterarum  scholam 

the  friend  of  Sadolet.     In  a  letter  of  that  cxplicabat  aliquot  discipulis  suis  privatim, 

excellent  person  to  Paul  III.,  he  praises  quibus  dabat  hanc  operam  peculiarem,  ut 

Aleander  very   highly,  and  requests  for  quos  summopere  diligeret." — Camerurius, 

him  the  hat,  wluch  the  pope,  in  conse-  Vita  Melanchthonis.     I  find  also  in  one  of 

quence,  bestowed.     Sadolet,  Epist.  1.  xii.  Melanchthon's     own     epistles,     that    be 

See,  for  Aleander,  Bayle  ;    Sleidan,  Hist,  learned  the  Greek  grammar  from  Goi^t 

de  la  Reformation,  1.  ii.  and  iii. ;  Roscoe's  Simler.     Epist.  Melanchth.,  p.  351  _  "Uit 

Leo    X.,    ch.,    xxi.  ;    Jortin's    ErasmuB,  IQil). 
fottim. 
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names  in  their  Latinized  forms.  JVIelanchthon,  th(j  precocity 
of  his  youth  being  followed  by  a  splendid  maturity,  became  not 
only  one  of  the  greatest  lights  of  the  Reformation,  but,  far 
above  all  others,  the  founder  of  general  learning  in  Ger- 
many.^ 

8.  England  seems  to  have  been  nearly  stationary  in  acado- 
laical  learning  during  the  unpropituous  reign  of  lyjamingii 
Henry  VII.^  But  just  hopes  were  entertained  from  ^'^n^'^- 
the  accession  of  his  son  in  loOU,  who  had  received  in  some 
degree  a  learned  education.  And  the  small  knot  of  excellent 
men,  united  by  zeal  for  improvement, —  Grocyn,  Linacre,  Lat- 
imer, Fisher,  Colet,  More,  —  succeeded  in  bringing  over  their 
friend  Erasmus  to  teach  Greek  at  Cambridge,  in  1510.  The 
students,  he  says,  were  too  poor  to  pay  him  any  thing,  nor  had 
he  many  scholars.'  His  instruction  was  confined  to  the  gram- 
mar. In  the  same  year,  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  founded 
there  a  school,  and  published  a  Latin  grammar.  Five  or  six 
little  works  of  the  kind  had  already  appeared  in  England.'* 
These  trifling  things  are  mentioned  to  let  the  reader  take 
notice  that  there  is  nothing  more  worthy  to  be  named. 
Twenty-six  books  were  printed  at  London  during  this  decade : 
among  these,  Terence  in  1504  ;  but  no  other  Latin  author  of 
classical  name.  The  difference  in  point  of  learning  between 
Italy  and  England  was  at  least  that  of  a  century ;  that  is,  the 
former  was  as  much  advanced  in  knowledge  of  ancier.t  litera« 
ture  in  1400  as  the  latter  was  in  1500. 

9.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
though  no  very  remarkable  advances  were  made  la  these  tea 

*  Camerarius;  Meiners,  i.73.    The  Bio-  Italian,  one  Caius  Aubo.ip.us,  to  compose 

grtiphie  Universelle,  art.  "  Melanchthou,"  the  public  orations  and  tpistleb,   and   to 

calls  him  nephew  of  Reuchlin ;   but  this  explain  Terence  in  the  schools.     Wartoa, 

■emu'   not   to   be   the   Ciise :    Camerarius  ii.  420,  from  MS.  authority. 

only  says  that  their  families  were  con-  *   "  Ilactenus    praelegimua    ChrysoloraB 

aected    "  quadam    ognationis    necessitu-  grammatieam,  sed   panels;    fortassis  fre- 

dine."  quentiori   auditorio   Theodoii    grammati- 

-  "The  schools  were  much  frequented  cam  auspicabimur." — Ep.  exxiii.    (10th 

with    quirks  .and  sophistry.     All   things,  October,  1511.) 

whether  tjtught  or  written,  seemed  to  be  ^  Wood  talks  of  Holt's  I.iac  Puerorum, 

trite  and  inane.     No  pleasant  streams  of  published  in  1497,  a-s  if  it  had  made  an 

humanity    or     mythology    were    gliiling  epoch  in  literature.     It  might  be  superior 

among  us;   and  the  Greek  language,  from  to    any   grammar  we  already   posses.sed. 

whence  the  greater  part  of  knowledge  is  [The  syntax   in   Lilly's  grammar,  which 

derived,  wiia  at  a  very  low  ebb  or  in  a  has  been  ehietly  in   use   with  us   (under 

manner  forgotten." — Wood's   Annals  of  that  or  other  names),  was  much  altered 

Oxford,  A.D.  1.5<)8.      The   word  "forgot-  by  Era-smus,  at  Colefs  desire  :  "  Sic  emen- 

t».n "    is    improperly   applied    to    Greek,  daram,   ut   pler.ique  mutarem."     It  was 

which  had   never  b»*n   kno\vn.     In   this  published  anonymously.     This  syntax  ia 

tign,  but  ia  what  part  of  it  does  not  admired  for  couciseuess  and  perspicuity 

ftppear,  the  university  of  Oxford  hired  an  — 1842.] 
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years,  learning  was  slowly  progressive,  and  the  men  were 
,,  living  who  were  to  bear  fruit  in  due  season.     Eras- 

Krasmus  ^ 

and  mus  republished  his  Adages  with  such  great  addi- 

BudiBus.  tions  as  rendered  them  almost  a  new  work  ;  while 
BudiBus,  in  his  observations  upon  the  Pandects,  gave  tlie  first 
example  of  applying  philological  and  historical  literature  to  tlie 
illustration  of  Roman  law,  by  which  others,  with  more  know- 
ledge of  jurisprudence  than  he  possessed,  were  in  the  next 
generation  signally  to  change  the  face  of  that  science. 

10.  The  Eastern  languages  began  now  to  be  studied,  though 
_^  ,     ,      with  very  imperfect  means.     Hebrew  had  been  cuU 

Study  of  .  1.1-1^  •  •  n    rrf     1    • 

Kiustern  tivatcd  m  the  J^ranciscan  monastemes  or  lubmgen 
languages.  ^^^^  ^^^^e  before  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The 
first  grammar  was  published  by  Conrad  Pellican  in  1503. 
Eichhorn  calls  it  an  evidence  of  the  deficiencies  of  his  know- 
ledge, though  it  cost  him  incredible  pains.  Reuchlin  gave  a 
better,  with  a  dictionary,  in  1506,  which,  enlarged  by  Munster, 
long  continued  to  be  a  standard  book.  A  Hebrew  Psalter, 
with  three  Latin  translations,  and  one  in  French,  was  pub- 
lished in  1509  by  Henry  Stephens,  the  progenitor  of  a  race 
illustrious  in  typographical  and  literary  history.  Petrus  de 
Alcala,  in  1506,  attempted  an  Arabic  vocabulary,  printing  the 
words  in  Roman  letter.^ 

11.  If  we  could  trust  an  article  in  the  Biographic  Univer- 
Dramatio  scllc,  a  Portuguese,  Gil  Vicente,  deserves  the  high 
works.  praise  of  having  introduced  the  regular  di'ama  into 
Europe ;  the  first  of  his  pieces  having  been  represented  at 
Lisbon  in  1504.^  But,  according  to  the  much  superior 
authority  of  Bouterwek,  Gil  Vicente  was  a  Avi'iter  in  the  old 
national  style  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  his  early  composi- 
tions are  Autos,  or  spiritual  dramas,  totally  unlike  any  regular 
plays,  and  rude  both  in  design  and  execution.  He  became, 
however,  a  comic  writer  of  great  reputation  among  hia 
countrymen  at  a  later  period,  but  in  tlie  same  vein  of  unculti- 
vated genius,  and  not  before  Machiavel  and  Ai'iosto  had  estab- 

1  Eichhorn,  ii.  562,  563,  v.  G09  ;  Mein-  "  Biosr. Univ., art.  "Gil.  Vicente."  An- 

ers's     Lite    of    Reuchlin,     in     Lebeusbe-  other   Life  of    the   same   dramatist  in   a 

echreibungen  beriihmter  Miinner,  i.  68.    A  later    volume,    under   the    title   Vicente, 

very   few   instmces   of    Hebrew  scholars  seeni.^    designed    to    retract    this    claim. 

in  the  fifteenth  century  might  be  found,  Bouterwek     adverts     to     this     supposed 

besides     Iteuchlin    and    I'icus   of   lliran-  drama  of  1504,  which  is  an  Auto  on  the 

dola.      Tinibosclii   gives   the   chief    place  festival  of    Corpus    Ohristi,    and   of  tli« 

kmong  these  to  Qiannozzo  Mauetti,   vil.  simplest  kind. 

i2a 
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lished  their  dramatic  renown.  The  Calandra  of  Bibbiena, 
afterwards  a  cardinal,  was  represented  at  Venice  in  1508, 
though  not  publivshed  till  1524.  An  analysis  of  this  play  will 
be  found  in  Ginguene :  it  bears  only  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  Menitchmi  of  Pluutus.  Perhaps  the  Calandi-a  may  be 
considered  as  the  earliest  modern  comedy,  or  at  least  the 
earliest  that  is  known  to  be  extant;  for  its  live  acts  and  intri- 
cate plot  exclude  the  competition  of  Maitre  Patelin.*  But 
there  is  a  more  celebrated  piece  in  the  SpJinish  Ian-  caiistoana 
giiage,  of  which  it  is  probably  impossible  to  deter-  W'^iJi'""'. 
mine  the  date,  —  the  tragi-comedy,  as  it  has  been  called,  of 
Calisto  and  Melibcjea.  This  is  the  work  of  two  authors,  one 
generally  supposed  to  be  Kodrigo  Cota,  who  planned  the  story 
and  wrote  the  first  act;  the  other,  Fernando  de  llojas,  who 
added  twenty  more  acts  to  complete  the  drama.  This  alarm- 
ing number  does  not  render  the  play  altogether  so  prolix  as 
might  be  supposed,  the  acts  being  only  what  with  us  are  com- 
monly denominated  scenes.  It  is,  however,  much  beyond  the 
limits  of  representation.  Some  have  su])i)0sed  Calisto  and 
Meliboea  to  have  been  conunenced  by  Juan  de  la  Mena  before 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  this,  Antonio  tells 
us,  shows  ignorance  of  the  style  belonging  to  that  author  and 
to  his  age.  It  is  far  more  probably  of  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella;  and,  as  an  Italian  ti-anslation  appears  to  have 
been  publisiied  in  1514,  we  may  presume  that  it  was  finished 
and  printed  in  Spain  about  the  pi-esent  decade.^ 

12.  Bouterwek  and  Sismondi  have  given  some  account  of 
Jiis  rather  remarkable  dramatic  work.  But  they  jtscharao- 
hardly  do  it  justice,  especially  the  former,  who  would  ^^^• 
lead  the  reader  to  expect  something  very  anomalous  and 
extravagant.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  as  regular  and  well 
(ontrived  as  the  old  comedies  generally  were :  the  action  is 
simple  and  uninterrupted;  nor  can  it  be  reckoned  very  extra- 
ordinary that  what  Bouterwek  calls  the  unities  of  time  and 

'  GinguenS,  vi.  l"t.     An  eariiur  writer        *  Antonio,  Bibl.  Ilisp.  Nova;    Anlrex, 

on  the  Itiilian  theatre  is  in  nii)tures  with  v.  125.     "  Ui  Celestina,"  pays  the  latter, 

this   play.       "The    tlreek."!,    Latin.s,   and  "certo  contiene   un   fatto  bene  svolto,   e 

nioderuri  have  never  made,  and   perhaps  spiegato  con  episodj  verisimili  e  nuturali, 

never  will   make,  so  perfect  a  comedy  as  dipiuge  con  veriti  i  oaratteri,  ed  e.-<piim« 

the  Calandra.      It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  taiora  con  calore  gli  affetti ;  e  tutto  iinexto 

model    of    good     comedy."  —  Kiccoboni,  A  mio  giudizio  potri  bastare  per  darii  il 

lii.st.  du  Theatre  Italien,  i.  148.     This  is  vanto  d' e.ssere  statala  piimacomposiziont 

much  to  say,  and  shows  an  odd  Uuste  ;  for  teatmle  scrittu  coa  elegaiiza  e  regoiariti." 
the  Calandra   neither   displays   character 
nor  excites  interest. 
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place  should  be  transgressed,  when  for  the  next  two  oenturie8 
they  were  never  observed.  Calisto  and  Meliboea  was  at  least 
deemed  so  original  and  important  an  accession  to  literature, 
that  it  was  naturalized  in  several  languages.  A  very  early 
imitation,  rather  than  version,  in  English,  appears  to  have 
been  printed  in  1530.^  A  real  translation,  with  the  title 
Celestina  (the  name  of  a  procuress  who  plays  the  chief  part 
in  the  drama,  and  by  which  it  has  been  frequently  known),  is 
mentioned  by  Herbert  under  the  year  1598.  And  there  is 
another  translation,  or  second  edition,  in  1631,  with  the  same 
title,  from  which  all  my  acquaintance  with  this  play  is  derived. 
Gaspar  Barthius  gave  it  in  Latin,  1624,  with  the  title  Pomo- 
bosco-didascalus.^  It  was  extolled  by  some  as  a  salutary 
exposition  of  the  effects  of  vice, — 

"  Quo  modo  adolescentulse 
Lenarum  ingenia  et  mores  possent  noscere,"  — 

and  condemned  by  others  as  too  open  a  display  of  it.  Bou- 
terwek  has  rather  exaggerated  the  indecency  of  this  drama, 
which  is  much  less  offensive,  unless  softened  in  the  translation, 
than  in  most  of  our  old  comedies.  The  style  of  the  first 
author  is  said  to  be  more  elegant  than  that  of  his  continuator ; 
but  this  is  not  very  apparent  in  the  English  version.  The 
chief  characters  throughout  are  pretty  well  drawn,  and  there 
is  a  vein  of  humor  in  some  of  the  comic  parts. 

13.  The  first  edition  of  the  works  of  a  Spanish  poet,  Juan 
Juan  de  la  ^c  la  Enzina,  appeared  in  1501,  though  they  were 
^^a^'ina'  probably  written  in  the  preceding  century.  Some 
of  these  are  comedies,  as  one  biographer  calls  them,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  as  Bouterwek  expresses  it,  "  sacred  and  profane 
eclogues,  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  represented  before  distin- 
guished persons  on  festivals."  Enzina  wrote  also  a  treatise 
on  Castilian  poetry,  which,  according  to  Bouterwek,  is  but  a 
short  essay  on  the  rules  of  metre.^ 

14.  The  pastoral  romance,  as  was  before  mentioned,  began  a 

'  Dibdin's    Typographical    Antiquities,  translation     Is     sometimes     erroneously 

Mr.    Collier  (Uist.    of    Dramatic    I'oetry,  named    Pomo-didascalus ;    the   title  of  a 

ii.  408)  has  given  a  short  account  of  this  very  different  book. 

production,  which  he  says  "  is  not  long  ^  Bouterwek ;  Biogr.  Univ.,  art.  "  En- 
enough  for  a  play,  and  could  only  have  zina."  The  latter  praises  this  work  of 
been  acted  as  an  interlude."  It  must,  Knzina  more  highly,  but  whether  from 
therefore,  be  very  different  from  the  equal  knowledge  I  cannot  say.  The  dra. 
original.  niatic  compositions  above  mentioned  an 

*  Clement,  Bibliotheque  Curie  use.    This  most  scarce. 
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little  before  this  time  in  Portugal.  An  Italian  writer  of  fine 
g<~-nius,  Sannazzaro,  adopted  it  in  his  Arcadia,  of  Arcadia  of 
which  the  first  edition  was  in  1502.  Harmonious  Sannazzaro. 
prose  intermingled  with  graceful  poetry,  and  with  a  fable  just 
capable  of  keeping  awake  the  attention,  though  it  could  never 
excite  emotion,  communicate  a  tone  of  pleasing  sweetness  to 
this  volume.  But  we  have  been  so  much  used  to  fictions  of 
more  passionate  interest,  that  we  hardly  know  how  to  accommo 
date  ourselves  to  the  mild  languor  of  these  early  romances 
A  recent  writer  places  the  Arcadia  at  the  head  of  Italian  prose 
in  that  age.  "  With  a  less  embarrassed  construction,"  he  says, 
"  than  Boccaccio,  and  less  of  a  servile  mannerism  than  Bembc, 
the  style  of  Sannazzaro  is  simple,  flowing,  rapid,  harmonious. 
If  it  should  seem  now  and  then  too  florid  and  diffuse,  this 
may  be  pardoned  in  a  romance.  It  is  to  him,  in  short,  rather 
than  to  Bembo,  that  we  owe  the  revival  of  correctness  and 
elegance  in  the  Italian  prose  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy ;  and 
his  style  in  the  Arcadia  would  have  been  far  more  relished 
than  that  of  the  Asolani,  if  the  originality  of  his  poetry  had 
not  engrossed  our  attention."  He  was  the  first  who  employed 
in  any  considerable  degree  the  sdrucciolo  verse,  though  it 
occurs  before  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  finding  rhymes  for  it  drives 
him  frequently  upon  unauthorized  phrases.  He  may  also  be 
reckoned  the  first  who  restored  the  polished  style  of  Petrarch, 
which  no  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  successfully 
emulated.^ 

15.  The  Asolani  of  Peter  Bembo,  a  dialogue,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  at  Asola,  in  the  Venetian  territory,  wei-e  Asolani  d 
published  in  1505.  They  are  disquisitions  on  love,  Bembo. 
tedious  enough  to  our  present  apprehension,  but  in  a  style  so 
pure  and  polite,  that  they  became  the  favoi'ite  reading  among 
the  superior  ranks  in  Italy,  where  the  coldness  and  pedantry 
of  such  dissertations  were  forgiven  for  their  classical  dignity 
and  moral  truth.     The  Asolani  has  been  thought  to  make  an 

•  Salfi,  Continuation  de  Ginguene,  x.  French  language,  which  is  not  well  adapt- 
92:  Comiani,  iv.  12.  Roscoe  speaks  of  ed  to  poetry,  would  have  lost  some  of  its 
the  Arcadia  with  less  admiration,  but  per-  most  imtiginative  passages,  with  which 
haps  more  according  to  the  feelings  of  the  Buffon,  St.  Pierre,  and  others  have  en- 
general  reader.  But  I  cannot  altogether  riched  it,  if  a  highly  ornamented  prose 
concur  in  his  sweeping  denunciation  of  h,ad  been  wholly  proscribed  ;  and  we  may 
poetical  prose,  "  that  hermaphrodite  of  say  the  same,  with  equal  truth,  of  ovit 
literature."  In  many  styles  of  composi-  own.  It  is  another  thing  to  condemn  th* 
tion,  and  none  more  than  such  as  the  peculiar  style  of  poetry  in  writings  that 
Arcadia,  it  may  be  read  with  deKght,  and  from  their  subject  demand  a  very  diffe«> 
tnthout  V  >unding  a  rational  taste.     The  ent  tone. 
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epoch  in  Italian  literature,  thoagh  the  Arcadia  is  certainly  a 

more  oi'iginal  and  striking  work  of  genius. 

16.  I  do  not  tind  at  what  time  the  poems  in  the  Scottish 
Dunbar       dialect  by  William  Dunbar  were  published ;  but  "  The 

Thistle  and  the  Hose,"  on  the  marriage  of  James  IV. 
with  ]\[argai"et  of  England  in  loOo,  must  be  presumed  to  have 
been  written  very  little  after  that  time.  Dunbar,  therelore, 
luis  the  honor  of  leading  the  A'anguard  of  British  poetry  in  tlie 
sixteenth  centuiy.  His  allegorical  poem,  tlie  Golden  Targe, 
is  of  a  more  extended  range,  and  disjdays  moie  creative 
power.  The  versitication  of  Dunbar  is  remarkably  harmoni- 
ous and  exact  for  his  age ;  and  his  descriptions  are  often  very 
lively  and  picturesque.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
is  too  much  of  sunrise  and  singing-birds  in  all  our  mediaeval 
poetry;  a  note  caught  from  the  French  and  Proveni^al  writers, 
and  repeated  to  satiety  by  our  own.  The  allegorical  charac- 
ters of  Dunbar  are  derived  from  the  same  source.  He 
belongs,  as  a  poet,  to  the  school  of  Chaucer  and  Lydgate.^ 

17.  The  first  book  upon  anatomy,  since  tliat  of  Mundinus, 
Anatomy  was  by  Zerbi  of  Yeroiia,  who  taught  in  the  Univer- 
of  Zerbi.  gi{y  Q^-  i^atlua  in  14'J5.  The  title  is  Liber  anatomiae 
corporis  humani  et  singulorum  membrorum  illius,  1503.  Pie 
follows  in  general  the  plan  of  Mundinus,  and  liis  language  is 
obscure  as  well  as  full  of  inconvenient  abbreviations ;  yet  the 
germ  of  discoveries  that  have  crowned  later  anatomists  with 
glory  is  sometimes  perceptible  in  Zerbi :  among  others,  that 
of  the  Fallojiian  tubes.^ 

18.  We  now,  for  the  fii'st  time,  take  relations  of  voyages 
Voyages  of  into  our  literary  catalogue.  During  the  fifteenth  cen- 
Cadaiuosto.  ^j.^^  though  the  old  travels  of  JMarco  Polo  had  been 
printed  several  times  and  in  different  languages,  and  even 
those  of  Sir  John  Mandeville  once ;  though  the  Cosmography 
of  Ptolemy  had  appeared  in  not  less  than  seven  editions,  and 
generally  with  maps,  —  few  if  any  original  descriptions  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  had  gratified  the  curiosity  of  modern 
Europe.  But  the  stupendous  discoveries  that  signalized  the 
last  years  of  that  age  could  not  long  remain  untold.  We 
may,  however,  give  perhaps  the  first  place  to  the  voyages  of 

»  Warton,  iii.  90.     Ellis  (Specimens,  i.    erton  places  him  above  Chaucer  and  Lyd- 
377)  strangely  calls  Dunbar  "  the  greatest    gate.     Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet, 
poet  tha*.  Sootliuiil  has  produced."     Pink-        ^  Portal,  Hist,   de  I'Anatomie  ;    Biogr 

Univ.,  art.  "  Zerbi." 
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Cadamosto,  a  Venetian,  who,  in  1455,  under  the  protection 
of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  explored  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  and  bore  a  part  in  discovering  its  two  great  rivers  as 
well  as  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands.  •  "  The  relation  of  his 
voyages,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  the  earliest  of  modern  travels, 
is  truly  a  model,  and  would  lose  nothing  by  comparison  with 
those  of  our  best  navigators.  Its  arrangement  is  admirable, 
its  details  are  interesting,  its  descriptions  clear  and  precise."  ^ 
These  voyages  of  Cadamosto  do  not  occupy  moi*e  than  thirty 
pages  in  the  collection  of  Ramusio,  where  they  are  re})rinted. 
They  are  said  to  have  first  appeared  at  Vicenza  in  15f37,  with 
the  title  Prima  navigazione  per  1'  oceano  alle  terre  de'  negri 
della  bassa  Ethiopa  di  Luigi  Cadamosto.  It  is  supposed,  how- 
ever, by  Brunet,  that  no  separate  account  of  Cadamosto's 
voyage  exists  earlier  than  1519,  and  that  this  of  1507  is  a 
confusion  with  the  next  book.  This  was  a  still  more  impor- 
tant production,  announcing  the  great  discoveries  that  Americo 
Vespucci  was  suffered  to  wrest,  at  least  in  name,  from  a  more 
illustrious  though  ill-requited  Italian :  Mondo  nuovo,  e  pessi 
nuovamente  ritrovati  da  Alberico  Vesputio  Florentino  intitolati. 
Vicenza,  1507.  But  this  includes  the  voyage  of  Cadamosto. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  earlier  work  on  America  had  been 
published :  but  an  epistle  of  Columbus  himself,  De  insulis 
ludiae  nuper  inventis,  was  twice  printed  about  1493  in  Ger- 
many, and  probably  in  other  countries  ;  and  a  few  other  brief 
notices  of  the  recent  discovery  are  to  be  traced.  We  find 
also  in  1508  an  account  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East,  which, 
being  announced  as  a  translation  from  the  native  language  into 
Latin,  may  be  presumed  to  have  ap2)eared  before.^ 

*  niogr.  Unir.,  art.  "  Cadamosto."  "Vespucci."    This  last  article  corrects  ths 

'  See  Brunet,  Manuel  du  Libraire,  arts,  former,  and  has  enabled  me  to  state  M. 

*'  Itinerarium,  Primo,  Vespucci."  [Also  his  Brunet's  opinion  more  clearly  than  in  my 

8<jpplein«nt  au  Manuel  du  Libraire,  art.  first  edition. — 1842.) 
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Age  of  Leo  X.  —  Italian  Dramatic  Poetry  —  Classical  I/eaming,  especially  Oreek.  ia 
France,  Germany  and  England  —  Utopia  of  More  —  Erasmus  —  His  Adages — Poli- 
tical Satire  contained  in  them  —  Opposition  of  the  Monks  to  Ijcarning  —  Antipathy 
of  Erasmus  to  them  —  Their  Atta<-k  on  lieuchlin  —  Origin  of  Reformation  —  Luther 
—  Ariosto  —  Character  of  the  Orlando  t'urioso  —  Various  Works  of  Amueement  in 
Modem  Lajiguages  —  English  Poetry  —  Pomponatius  —  Kaymond  Lully . 

19.  Leo  X.  became  pope  in  1513.      His  chief  distinction, 
,     ^   . .    no  doubt,  is  owin^r  to  his  encoura"rement  of  the  arts, 

Leo  X.,  his  -11  ^       •  f      ^  iT-1 

patronage  or,  more  strictly,  to  the  completion  ot  those  splendid 
of  letters,  j^bors  of  Iluffaelle  under  his  pontificate,  which  had 
been  commenced  by  his  predecessor.  We  have  here  only  to 
do  with  literature ;  and,  in  the  promotion  of  this,  he  certainly 
deserves  a  much  higher  name  than  any  former  pope,  except 
Nicolas  v.,  who,  considering  the  difference  of  the  times  and 
the  greater  solidity  of  his  own  character,  as  certainly  stands 
far  above  him.  Leo  began  by  placing  men  of  letters  in  the 
most  honorable  stations  of  his  court.  There  were  two,  Bembo 
and  Sadolet,  who  had,  by  common  confession,  reached  a  con- 
summate elegance  of  style,  in  comparison  of  which  the  best 
productions  of  the  last  age  seemed  very  imperfect.  They 
were  made  apostolical  secretaries.  Beroaldo,  second  of  the 
name,  whose  father,  though  a  more  fertile  author,  was  inferior 
to  him  in  taste,  was  intrusted  with  the  Vatican  Library.  John 
Lascaris  and  Marcus  Musurus  were  invited  to  reside  at 
Rome ;  ^  and  the  pope,  considering  it,  he  says,  no  small  part 
of  his  pontifical  duty  to  promote  the  Latin  literature,  caused 
search  to  be  made  everywhere  for  manuscripts.  This  expres- 
sion sounds  rather  oddly  in  his  mouth ;  and  the  less  religious 
character  of  Transalijine  literature  is  visible  in  this  as  in 
every  thing  else. 

20.  The  personal  taste  of  Leo  was  almost  entirely  directed 

1  John  Tjascaris,  who  is  not  to  be  con-  Paris.     He  was  afterwards  employed  by 

founded  with    Constantine    Lascaris,    by  Louis  XII.  as  minister  at  Venice.    After  a 

some  thought  to  be  his  father,   and  to  residence  of  some  duration  at  Romtj,  he 

whom  we  owe  a  Greek  grammar,  after  con-  was  induced  by  Francis  I.  in  1518  to  or- 

tinuing  for  several  years  under  the  patron-  gani?*  the  literary  institutions   designed 

age  of  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  where  he  was  by  the  king  to  be  established  at   Pari.4. 

editor  of  the  Anthologia.  or  collection  of  But,  these  being  postponed,  La.scaris  spent 

epigrams,    printed    in    1491,  on    the  fall  the  remainder  of  his  life  partly  in  Paris, 

of  the  Meilici  family  entered  the  service  of  partly  in  Rome  ;  and  died  in  the  latter  c.it* 

Charlea  VUI.,  and  lived  many  years  at  in  1.535.     Hody  deUraecis  illustribus 
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towards  poetry  and  the   beauties  of  style.     This,  Tiraboschi 
seems  to  hint,  might  cause  the  more  serious  learn-   Roman 
ing  of  antiquity  to  be  rather  neglected.     But  there   Gvnma- 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  ground  for  this  charge. 
We  owe  to  Leo  the  publication,  by  Beroaldo,  of  the  first  five 
books  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  which  had  lately  been  found 
in  a  German  monastery.     It  appears  that  in  1514  above  one 
hundred  professors  received  salaries  in  the  Roman  University 
or  Gymnasium,  restored  by  the  pope  to  its  alienated  revenues.* 
Leo  seems  to  have  founded  a  seminary  distinct  from  the  for- 
mer, under  the  superintendence  of  Lascaris,  for  the  sole  study 
of  Greek ;  and  to  have  brought  over  young  men  as  teachers 
from  Greece.     In  this  academy  a  Greek  press  was  established, 
where  the  scholiasts  on  Homer  were  printed  in  1517.^ 

21.  Leo  was  a  great  admirer  of  Latin  poetry;    and  in  his 
time  the  chief  poets  of  Italy  seem  to  have  written   Latin 
several  of  their  works,  though  not  published  till  after-   p«'''7' 
wards.     The  poems  of  Fontanus,  which  naturally  belong  to 

•the  fifteenth  century,  were  first  printed  in  1513  and  1518; 
and  those  of  Mantuan,  in  a  collective  form,  about  the  same 
time. 

22.  The  Rosmunda  of  Rucellai,  a  tragedy  in  the  Italian 
language,  on  the  ancient  I'egular  model,  was  repre-  Italian 
sented  before  Leo  at  Florence  in  1515  It  was  the  <™i5«^'*y- 
earliest  known  trial  of  blank  verse ;  but  it  is  acknowledged  by 
Rucellai  himself,  that  the  Sophonisba  of  his  friend  Trissino, 
which  is  dedicated  to  Leo  in  the  same  year,  though  not  pub- 
lished till   1524,  preceded  and  suggested  his  own  tragedy.' 

1  We  are  indebted  to  Roscoe  for  publish-  the  first  who  taught  botany  in  Europe,  as 

Ing  this  list,     liut  as  the  number  of  one  we  read  that  he  did  in  1533.     But  in  the 

hundred  professors  mi^ht  leail  us  to  ex-  roll  of  these   Roman  professors   we  only 

pect  a  most  comprehensive  scheme,  it  may  find  that  one  was  appointed  "ad  declara- 

be  mentioned,  that  they  consisted  of  four  tioneni  simplicium   niediciuse."     I  do  not 

for  theology,  eleven  for  canon  law,  twenty  think  this  means  more  than  the  materia 

for  civil  l;nv,  sixteen  for  medicine,  two  for  medica  :  we  cannot  infer  that  he  lectured 

metaphysics,  five  for  philosophy  (probably  upon  the  plants  themselves, 

physics),  two  for  ethics,  four  for  logic,  one  2  Xiraboschi  ;  Ilody,  p.  247  ;  Roscoe,  ch. 

forastrology  (probably  astronomy),  two  for  11.      Leo   was   anticipated  in   his    Greek 

mathematics,  eigliteen  for  rhetoric,  three  editions  by  Chigi,  a  private  Roman,  who, 

for  Greek,  and  thirteen  for  grammar;  in  with  the  a.ssistance  of  Cornelio  Kenigno, 

all,  a  hundred  and  one.     The  salaries  are  and   with    Calliergus,   a  Cretan,    for   his 

Bubjoined  in  every  instance:  the  highest  printer,   gave  to  the  world  two  good  edi- 

are  among   the  medical   professors ;    the  tions  of  Pindar  and  Theocritus  in  1515 

Greek  are  also  high.      Roscoe,  ii.  333,  and  and  15115. 

Append.  No.  89.  3  This  dedication,  with  a  sort  of  apology 

Roscoe   remarks   that    medical    botany  for  writing   tngedies   in   Italian,  will  b« 

was  one  of  the  sciences  taught,  and  that  found     in    Rc.-!coe"s    Appendix,    vol.    vi. 

it  was  the  earliest  instance.     If  this  be  Roscoe  (juotes  a  few  words  from  Rucellai't 

right,  B(  uafede  of  i'adua  cannot  have  been  dediuatjou  of  his  poem,  L'Api,  to  Xrisfiiao^ 

VOL.  1.  18 
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The  Soplionisba  is  strictly  on  the  Greek  model,  divided  only 
Sophonisba  by  the  odcs  of  the  chorus,  but  not  into  five  portions 
of  Tnssino.  ^j.  j^^jg^  -j^^g  speeches  in  this  tragedy  are  sometimes 
too  long,  the  style  unadorned,  the  descriptions  now  and  then 
trivial.  But  in  general  there  is  a  classical  dignity  about  the 
sentiments  which  are  natural,  though  not  novel ;  and  the  latter 
part,  which  we  should  call  the  fifth  act,  is  truly  noble,  simple, 
and  pathetic.  Trissino  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  tlie 
Greek  di'ama,  and  had  imbibed  its  spirit:  seldom  has  Euri- 
pides written  with  more  tenderness,  or  chosen  a  subject  more 
fitted  to  his  genius ;  for  that  of  Sophonisba,  in  which  many 
have  followed  Trissino  with  inferior  success,  is  wholly  for  the 
Greek  school :  it  admits,  with  no  great  difficulty,  of  the  chorus, 
and  consequently  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place.  It  must, 
however,  always  chiefly  depend  on  Sophonisba  herself;  for  it 
is  not  easy  to  make  INIasmissa  respectable,  nor  has  Trissino 
succeeded  in  attempting  it.  The  long  continuance  of  alternate 
speeches  in  single  lines,  frequent  in  this  tragedy,  will  not  dis- 
please those  to  whom  old  associations  are  recalled  by  it. 

23.  The  Rosmunda  falls,  in  my  opinion,  below  the  Sophon- 
Rosmunda  isba,  though  it  is  the  work  of  a  better  poet ;  and 
ofRuceUiu.  perhaps  in  language  and  description  it  is  superior. 
What  is  told  in  narration,  according  to  the  ancient  inartificial 
form  of  tragedy,  is  finely  told ;  but  the  emotions  are  less 
represented  than  in  the  Sophonisba:  the  principal  character 
is  less  intei'esting,  and  the  story  is  unpleasing.  Rucellai  led 
the  way  to  those  accumulations  of  horrible  and  disgusting 
circumstances  which  deformed  the  European  stage  for  a 
century  afterwards.  The  Rosmunda  is  divided  into  five  acts, 
but  preserves  the  chorus.     It  contains  imitations  of  tLe  G  reek 

•ftknowledging  the  latter  as  the  inventor  guene  has    been  ignorant    of   this  very 

■jf  blank  verse.     "  Voi  foste  il  primo,  che  curious   piece,    from   which   Walker  had 

questo  modo  di  scrivere,  in  versi  matemi,  given  a  few  extracts,  in  rhymed  measures 

•iberi  delle  riuie,  poueste  iu  luce."  —  Life  of  different  kinds.     GinguenC-,  indeed,  had 

of  Leo  X.,  ch.  16.     See  also  Ginguene,  vol.  never  .seen  Walker's  book ;  and  his  own  is 

vi.,    and    Walker's    Memoir    on    Italian  the  worse  for  it.     Walker  was  not  a  man 

Tragedy,    as    well    as    Tiraboschi.       The  of  much  vigor  of  mind,  but   had   some 

earUe.<t  Italian  tragedy,  which  is  also  on  taste,  and  gre<at  knowledge  of  his  subject 

the  subject  of  Sophonisba,  by  Galeotto  del  This  tnigedy  is  mentioned  by  Quadrio,  iv. 

Carretto,  was  presented  to  the  Marchioness  58,  with  the  title  II  I'ilostrato  e  Panfila, 

of  Mantua  in  1502.     But  we  do  not  find  doi  amanti. 

that  it  wiis  brought  on  the  stage  ;  nor  is  it  It  may  be  observed,  that,  notwithstand- 

clear  that  it  wiis  printed  so  early  as  the  ing    the   testimony   of   Rucellai    himself, 

present   decade.     But  an  edition  of  the  above    quoted,   it    is    shown   by    Walker 

Pamphila,  a  tragedy  on  the  stjry  of  Sigis-  (Appendix,  No.  3)  that  blank  verse  had 

munda,  by  Antonio  da  Pistcja  was  printed  been   occasionally   employed   before  Ilia. 

U  Venice  in  1508.    Walker,  p.  11.    Gin-  siuo 
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tragedies,  especially  the  Antigone,  as  the  Sophonisba  does  of 
the  Ajax  and  the  Medea.  Some  lines  in  the  latter,  extolled 
by  modei'n  critics,  are  simply  translated  from  the  ancient 
tragedians. 

24.  Two  comedies  by  Ariosto,  seem  to  have  been  acted 
about  1512,  and  were  written  as  early  as  1495,  when  comediee 
he  was  but  twenty-one  years  old,  which  entitles  him  of-^rios^o- 
to  the  praise  of  having  first  conceived  and  carried  into  effect 
the  idea  of  regular  comedies,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient, 
though  Bibbiena  had  the  advantage  of  first  occupying  the 
stage  with  his  Calandi-a.  The  Cassaria  and  Suppositi  of 
Ariosto  are,  like  the  Calandra,  free  imitations  of  the  manner 
of  Plautus,  in  a  spirited  and  natural  dialogue,  and  with  that 
graceful  flow  of  language  which  appears  spontaneous  in  all  his 
writings.^ 

25.  The  north  of  Italy  still  endured  the  warfare  of  stranger 
armies  :  Ravenna,  Novara,  Marignan,  attest  the  well-  p^^ 
fought  contention.  Aldus,  however,  returning  to  prfuted  in 
Venice  in  1512,  published  many  editions  before  his  ^' 
death  in  1516.  Pindar,  Plato,  and  Lysias  first  appeared  in 
1513;  Athenaeus  in  1514;  Xenophon,  Strabo,  and  Pausanias 
in  1516  ;  Plutarch's  Lives  in  1517.  The  Aldine  press  then 
continued  under  his  father-in-law,  Andrew  Asola,  but  with 
rather  diminished  credit.  It  appears  that  the  works  printed 
during  this  pei'iod,  from  1511  to  1520,  were,  at  Rome  116, 
at  Milan  91,  at  Florence  133,  and  at  Venice  511.  This  is, 
perhaps,  less  than  from  the  general  renown  of  Leo's  age  we 
should  have  expected.  We  may  select,  among  the  original 
publications,  the  Lectiones  Antiqufe  of  Caelius  Rho-  caUus 
diginus  (1516),  and  a  little  treatise  on  Italian  ^^'O'^e'nua. 
grammar  by  Fortunio,  which  has  no  claim  to  notice  but  as 
the  earliest  book  on  the  subject.^  The  former,  though  not  the 
first,  appears  to  have  been  by  far  the  best  and  most  extensive 
collection  hitherto  made  from  the  stores  of  antiquity.  It  is 
now  hardly  remembered ;  but  obtained  almost  universal  praise, 
even  from  severe  critics,  for  the  deep  erudition  of  its  author. 


'  Oingii^n^,  vi.l83, 218,  has  givena  ftiU  desse  stampato,  a  dame  insegnamenti  d' 

analysis    of    these    celebr.ited    comedies.  Italiana,  non  gii  eloquenza,  ma  lingua." 

They  are  placed  next  to  those  of  Machia-  Fonbinini  dell'  eloquenzii  Italiana,  p.  5. 

vel  by  most  Italian  critics.  Fifteen  editions  were  printed  within  six 

2   Kegole    gnimmaticali     della     volgar  years ;  a  decisive  proof  of  the  importance 

lingua.     (Anuona,   1510.)    "  Questo  libro  attached  to  the  subject 
fuor  di  dubbio  6  stato  il  primo  che  si  vi- 
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who,  In  a  somewhat  rude  style,  pours  forth  explanationa 
of  obscure  and  emendations  of  corrupted  passages,  with  pro- 
fuse display  of  knowledge  in  the  customs  and  even  philosopliy 
of  the  ancients,  but  more  especially  in  medicine  and  bot- 
any. Yet  he  seems  to  have  inserted  much  without  dis- 
crimination of  its  value,,  and  often  without  authority.  A  more 
perfect  edition  was  published  in  1550,  extending  to  thirty 
b-wks  instead  of  sixteen.* 

26.  It  may  be  seen,  that  Italy,  with  all  the  lustre  of  Leo's 
Greek  reputation,  was  not  distinguished  by  any  very  re- 
printed in  markable  advance  in  learning  during  his  po-^tificate  ; 
G^'any.'^  and  I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  ele 
gant  biography  of  Roscoe,  in  making  the  pult.  (ic  more 
familiar  with  the  subject,  did  not  raise  the  previous  estimation 
of  its  hero  and  of  his  times.  Meanwhile  the  Cisalpine  regions 
were  gaining  ground  upon  their  brilliant  neighbor.  From 
the  Parisian  press  issued,  in  these  ten  years,  eight  I'undred 
books  ;  among  which  were  a  Greek  Lexicon  by  Aleander, 
in  1512,  and  four  more  little  grammatical  works,  with  a  short 
romance  in  Greek.^  This  is  trifling  indeed ;  but,  in  the  cities 
on  the  Rhine,  something  more  was  done  in  that  language.  A 
Greek  grammar,  probably  quite  elementary,  was  published  at 
Wittenberg  in  1511;  one  at  Strasburg  in  1512, —  thrice 
reprinted  in  the  next  three  years.  These  w^ere  succeeded  by 
a  translation  of  Theodore  Gaza's  grammar  by  Erasmus,  in 
1516;  by  the  Progymnasmata  Graecje  Literaturce  of  Luscinius, 
in  1517  ;  and  by  the  Introductiones  in  Linguam  Graicam  of 
Croke,  in  1520.  Isoerates  and  Lucian  appeared  at  Strasburg 
in  1515  ;  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  next  year,  besides  fcur 
smaller  tracts :  ^  several  more  followed  before  the  end  of  t^e 
decade.  At  Basle  the  excellent  printer  Frobenius,  an  intim*** 
friend  of  Erasmus,  had  established  himself  as  early  as  149).* 
Besides  the  great  edition  of  the  New  Testament  by  Erasmiw. 
which  issued  from  his  press,  we  find,  before  the  close  of  152o 
the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod,  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Aldus 

*  Blount;  Biogr.  Univ.,  art.  "Rhodigi-  1522  apud  Carionem  impresso,  a(^ecta2  ' 

nu8."  I  do  not  find  this  Lexicon  mentioned  hji 

2  [It  is  said  in  Liron,  Singiilarites  His-  Brunet  or  H'atts.  —  1842.] 

toriques,    i.    490,   that    one   (Jhenidanius  ^  These   were    published    by   Lvisciiiiuf 

tauf;ht   Greek  at   Paris  about  1517,  and  (Nachtigall),  a  native  of  Strasburg,   an* 

published  a  Greek  lexicon  there  in  1523:  one  of  the  chief  member?  of  the  literary 

"  Lexicon  Grnecum,c£eteris  omnibus  aut  in  aeademy  established   by   Wimpheling    in 

Italia  aut  Gallia  Germaniave,  antehac  ex-  that  city.     Biogr.  Univ. 

ensls  multo  locupletius,  utpote  supra  ter  *  Bio^.  Univ. 
■niiie   additiones   Basiliensi    Lexi:;o,   A.D. 
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the  Rhetoric  and  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  the  firfit  two  books 
of  the  Odyssey,  and  several  grammatical  treatises.  At  Cologne 
two  or  three  small  Greek  pieces  were  printed  in  1517.  And 
Louvain,  besides  the  Plntus  of  Aristophanes  in  I0I8,  and 
three  or  four  others  about  the  same  time,  sent  forth  in  the 
year  1520  six  Greek  editions,  among  which  were  Lucian,  Theo- 
critus, and  two  tragedies  of  Euripides.^  We  ma}-  hence 
perceive  that  the  Greek  language  now  first  became  known 
and  taught  in  Germany  and  in  the  Low  Countries. 

27.  It  is  evident  that  these  works  were  chiefly  designed  for 
students  in  the  universities.     But  it  is  to  be  observed,   „     , 

G  rec  K 

that  Greek  literature  was  now  much  more  cultivated  scholars  in 
than  before.  In  France  there  were,  indeed,  not  countries. 
many  names  that  could  be  brought  forward  ;  but 
Lefevre  of  P^taples,  commonly  called  Faber  Stapulensis,  was 
equal  to  writing  criticisms  on  the  Greek  Testament  of  Erasmus. 
He  bears  a  high  character  among  contemporary  critics  for  his 
other  writings,  which  are  chiefly  on  theological  and  philoso- 
phical subjects :  but  it  appears  by  his  age  that  lie  must  have 
come  late  to  the  study  of  Greek.-  That  difficult  language  was 
more  easily  mastered  by  younger  men.  Germany  had  already 
produced  some,  deserving  of  remembrance.  A  correspondent 
of  Erasmus,  in  1515,  writes  to  recommend  OEcolampadius  as 
"  not  unlearned  in  Greek  literature."  ^  Melanchthon  was, 
even  in  his  early  youth,  deemed  competent  to  criticise  Eras- 
mus himself.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  lectured  on  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  of  antiquity.  He  was  the  first  who  printed 
Terence  as  verse.^  The  library  of  this  great  scholar  was  in 
1835  sold  in  London,  and  was  proved  to  be  his  own  by 
innumerable  marginal  notes  of  illustration  and  con-ection. 
Beatus  Rhenanus  stands  perhaps  next  to  him  as  a  scholar: 
and  we  may  add  the  names  of  Luscinius ;  of  Bilibald  Pirck- 
heimer,  a  learned  senator  of  Nuremberg,  who  made  several 

1  Tiie  whole  number  of  books,  according  -  Jortin's  Era.smu8,  i.  92 ;  Bayle.  "  Ferra 

to   Panzer,  printed  from  1511  to  1520  at  d'Etaples ; "  Blount ;   Biogr.   Univ.,  '•  Fc- 

StrasburfC,   wa-s  373;    at    Basle,   289;    at  bure  d'Etaples." 

Cologne,  120 ;  at  Ijcipsic,  462 ;  at  Louvain,  ^  Kra.smus     himself     says     afterwards, 

57.     It  may  be  worth  while  to  remind  the  "  OEcolampadius  satis  novit  Graeci^!,  Latini 

reader  once  more,  that  these  lists  mu.st  bo  seruionis  rudinr;     quanquam    ille  magia 

very  defective  as  to  the  slighter  class  of  peccat  indiligentia  quam  imperitia." 

publiciitions,  which    have  often   perished  *  Cox's  Life  of  Melanchthon,  p.  19.     Me- 

to  every  copy.      Panzer  is  reckoned  more  lanchthon  wrote  Greek  verse  indifferently 

Imperfect  after  1500  than  before.     Biogr.  and  incorrectly,  but  Latin  with  spirit  and 

Universelle.      In  England,  we  find  thirty-  elegance :  specimens  of  both  are  given  io 

Bix  by  Pynson,  and  sixty-six  by  Wynkyn  Dr.  Cox's  valuable  biography 
4a  WorJe,  within  these  ten  years. 
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translations ;  and  of  Petrus  Mosellanus,  who  became,  about 
1518,  lecturer  in  Greek  at  Leipsic.^  He  succeeded  our  dis- 
tinguished countryman  Richard  Croke,  a  pupil  of  Grocyn, 
who  had  been  invited  to  Leipsic  in  1514,  with  the  petty  salary 
of  fifteen  guilders,  but  with  the  privilege  of  receiving  other 
remuneration  from  his  scholars  ;  and  had  the  signal  honor  of 
first  imljuing  the  students  of  Northern  Germany  with  a  know- 
ledge of  that  language.^  One  or  two  tnfling  works  on  Greek 
grammar  were  published  by  Ci'oke  during  this  decennium. 
Ceratinus,  who  took  his  name,  in  the  fanciful  style  of  the 
times,  from  his  birthplace.  Horn  in  Holland,  was  now  professor 
of  Greek  at  Louvain  ;  and  in  1525,  on  the  recommendation  of 
r^rasmus,  became  the  successor  of  Mosellanus  at  Leipsic." 
William  Cop,  a  native  of  Basle,  and  physician  to  Francis  L, 
publislied  in  this  period  some  translations  from  Hippocrates 
and  Galen. 

28.  Cardinal  Ximenez,  about  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
CoUeges  at  founded  a  college  at  Alcala,  his  favorite  aniversity, 
Aicau  and  for  the  three  learned  languages.  This  example  was 
ouTain.  followed  by  Jerome  Busleiden,  who  by  his  last  testa- 
ment, in  1516  or  1517,  established  a  similar  foundation  at 
Louvain.*  From  this  source  proceeded  many  men  of  conspic- 
uous erudition  and  ability ;  and  Louvain,  through  its  Colle- 
gium Trilingue,  became,  in  a  still  higher  degree  than  Deventer 
had  been  in  the  fifteenth  century,  not  only  the  chief  seat  of 
Belgian  learning,  but  the  means  of  diffusing   it   over   parts 

1  The  lives  and  characters  of  Khenanus,  ing  him  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
Pirckheimer,  and  Mosellanus  will  be  found  Melancthon  apu/i  Meiners,  i.  163.  A 
in  Blount,  Niceron,  and  the  Biographic  pretty  good  hfe  of  Croke  is  in  Chalmers's 
Universelle ;  also  in  Gerdes's  Historic  Evan-  Biographical  Dictionary.  Bajle  does  not 
gel.  Kenov.,  Melehior  Ad;mi,  and  other  mention  him.  Croke  was  educated  at 
less  common  books.  King's   College,  Cambridge,   to  which   ho 

2  "Crocus  reguat  in  Academia  Lipsi-  went  from  Eton  in  1506,  and  is  said  to  have 
snsi,  publicitus  Graeeas  docens  litteras."^  learned  Greek  at  Oxford  from  Grocyn, 
Krasm.  Epist.  clvii.  5th  June,  1514.    Eich-  while  still  a  scholar  of  King's. 

horn  says,  that  Conrad  Celtes  and  others  '■>  Erasmus  gives  a  very  high  character 

had   taught  Latin  only,  iii.  272.     Came-  of  Ceratinus  :"  Graecse  linguae  peritiasupe- 

rarius,  who  studied  for  three  years  under  rat  vel   tres  Mosellanos,   nee  inferior,  ut 

Croke,  gives  him  a  very  high  character:  arbitror,    Romanae    Unguae  facundia."  — 

"  Qui    primus     putabatur    ita     docuisse  Epist.  Dccxxxvii.     "  Ceratinus  Graecanica 

Grsecam  linguam  in  Germania,  ut  plane  literatune  tarn  exacte  callens,  ut  vix  unum 

perdisci  illam  posse,  et  quid  momenti  ad  aut  alterum  habe;it  ItaUa   quicum  dubi- 

oninem  doctrina;  eruditionem  atque  cul-  tem  hunc  conimittere.     Magnse  doctrinaa 

turn  hujus  cognitio  allatura  esse  videretur,  erat  Mosellanus,  spei  majoris,  et  amabam 

nostri  homines  sese  intelligere  arbitraren-  unic6  hominis  ingenium,  nee  falso  dicuut 

tur."  —  Vita  Melanchthonis,  p.  27;    and  odiosas  esse  comparationes ;  sed  hoc  ipsa 

Vita  Eobani  Hessi,  p.  4.     He  was  received  causa  me  compellit  dieere,  loiige  alia  tet 

at  Leipsic   "  like  a  heavenly  messenger:  "  est."  —  Epist.  Dccxxxviii. 

every  one  was  proud  of  knowing  him,  of  *  Bayle,  art.  "  Busleiden." 
paying  whatever  he  demanded,  of  attend- 
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of  Germany.  Its  institution  was  resisted  by  the  moiiks  and 
theologians,  unyielding  though  beaten  adversaries  of  litera- 
ture.' 

29.  It  cannot  be  said  that  many  yet  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps  wrote  Latin  well.  Budaius  is  harsh  and  unpol-  Latin  style 
ished ;  Erasmus  fluent,  spirited,  and  never  at  a  loss  '°  France, 
to  express  his  meaning;  nor  is  his  style  much  defaced  by 
barbarous  words,  though  by  no  means  exempt  from  them ; 
yet  it  seldom  reaches  a  point  of  classical  elegance.  Francis 
Sylvius  (pi-obably  Dubois),  brother  of  a  celebrated  physician, 
Endeavored  to  inspire  a  taste  for  purity  of  style  in  the  univer- 
eity  of  Paris.  He  had,  however,  acquired  it  himself  late;  for 
some  of  his  writings  are  barbarous.  The  favorable  influence 
of  Sylvius  was  hardly  earlier  than  1520.^  The  writer  most 
solicitous  about  his  diction  was  Longolius  (Christopher  de 
Longueil,  a  native  of  Malines),  the  only  true  Ciceronian  out 
of  Italy ;  in  which  country,  however,  he  passed  so  much  time, 
that  he  is  hardly  to  be  accounted  a  mere  Cisalpine.  Like 
others  of  the  Ciceronian  denomination,  he  was  more  ambitious 
of  saying  common  things  well,  than  of  producing  what  was 
intrinsically  worthy  of  being  remembered. 

30.  We  have  the  imposing  testimony  of  Erasmus  himself, 
that  neither  France  nor  Germany  stood  so  high  about  q^.^^ 
this  period  as  England.  That  country,  he  says,  so  dis-  scholars  in 
tant  from  Italy,  stands  next  to  it  in  the  esteem  of  the  ^"^ 
learned.  This,  however,  is  written  in  1524.  About  the  end 
of  the  present  decennial  period,  we  can  produce  a  not  very 
small  number  of  persons  possessing  a  competent  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  tongue,  more,  perhaps,  than  could  be  traced 
in  France,  though  all  together  might  not  weigh  as  heavy  as 
Budajus  alone.  Such  were  Grocyn,  the  patriarch  of  English 
learning,  who  died  in  1519;  Linacre,  whose  translation  of 
Galen,  first  printed  in  1521,  is  one  of  the  few  in  that  age  that 
escape  censure  for  inelegance  or  incorrectness ;  Latimer, 
beloved  and  admired  by  Ivis  friends,  but  of  whom  we  have  no 
memorial  in  any  writings  of  his  own ;  More,  known  as  a 
Greek  scholar  by  epigrams   of  some   merit ;  ^   Lilly,  master 

'  Von  der  Ilardt,  Hist.  Litt.  Reformat.  osity  has  been  shown,  is  found :  "  TnTen5 

'  IJiiyle,  art.  "  Sylvius."  portuui,  spes  et  fortuna  Talete,"  &c.    But 

8  The  Greek  ver-^es  of  More  and  Lilly,  it  is  a  translation  from  an  old  Greek  epi- 

Progyninasmata  Mori  et  Lillii,  were  pub-  gnim. 

lished  at  Basle,  1518.     It  is  in  this  volume        "  Quid  tandem  non  prsestitissct  admira- 

that  the  distich,  about  which  some  curi-  bilis  ista  naturae  felicitas,  si  hoc  ingeniua 
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of  St.  Paul's  school,  who  had  acquired  Greek  at  Rhodes,  but 
who've  reputation  is  better  preserved  bj  the  grammars  that 
bear  liis  name ;  Lupsett,  who  is  said  to  have  learned  from 
Lilly,  and  who  tauglit  some  time  at  Oxford ;  Richard  Croke, 
already  named;  Gerard  Lister,  a  physician,  to  whom  Erasmus 
gives  credit  for  skill  in  the  three  languages ;  Pace  and 
Tunstall,  both  men  well  known  in  the  history  of  those  times ; 
Lee  and  Stokesley,  afterwards  bishops,  the  former  of  whom 
published  Annotations  on  the  Greek  Testament  of  Erasmus 
at  Basle  in  1520,^  and  probably  Gardiner ;  Clement,  one  of 
Wolsey's  first  lecturers  at  Oxford;-  Brian,  Wakefield,  Bullock, 
Tyndale,  and  a  few  more  whose  names  appear  in  Pits  and 
Wood.  We  could  not  of  course,  without  presumption,  attempt 
to  enumerate  every  person  who  at  this  time  was  not  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  Greek  language.  Yet  it  would  be  an 
error,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  a  large  allowance  for  omis- 
sions ;  much  less  to  conclude  tliat  every  man  who  might  enjoy 
some  reputation  in  a  learned  profession  could  in  a  later  gene- 
ration have  passed  for  a  scholar.  Colet,  for  example,  and 
Fisher,  men  as  distinguished  as  almost  any  of  that  age,  were 
unacquainted  with  the  Greek  tongue;  and  both  made  some 
efforts  to  attain  it  at  an  advanced  age.^     It  was  not  till  the 

Inatituisset    Italia?    si    totum    Musarum  to  be  confirmed  by  More.     Jortin,  ii.  398. 

Bafris  vacasset?   si  ad  justam  frugeni  ac  But  theBiof;raphia  Britanuica,  art.,  •' W'ol- 

veliit    autuuinum     suum     maturuisset  f  sey,"    a.s.serts    that   tliey  were   appointed 

Kpi^immata  liisit  adolescens  admodiim,  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  or  humanity  ;  and 

ac  picraque  puer ;  Britauniani  suam  nua-  that  Calpurnius,  a  native  of  Greece,  was 

quain  e^essua  est,  nisi  semel  atque  iterum  the  first  professor  of  the  language.     No 

priucipis    sui    nomine    legatione   functus  authority  is  quoted  by  the  editors ;  but  I 

apud    Flandros.      Pniiter   rem    u.xoriam,  have   found  it  confirmed   by  Oaius  in   a 

prajter  curas  domesticas,   praeter   publici  little  treatise  De  Pronuntiatione  GraecjB  et 

muneris  functionem  et  Ciiusarum  undas,  Latinse  Linguae.   "  Novit."  he  says,  "  Oxo 

tot  tiintisque  regiii  negotiis  distrahitur,  ut  niensia  schola  quemadmodum  ipsa  Graecia 

mireris  esse  otium  vel  cogitandi  de  libris."  pronuntiavit,  ex  Matthaeo  Calpurnio  Grae- 

—  Epist.  elxix.    Aug.  1517.     In  the  Cicero-  co,  quern  ex  GrjBcia  Oxoniam  Grsecarum 

nianus  he  speaks  of  More  witli  more  dis-  literarum  gratia  perduxei-at  Thomas  Wol- 

criminating    praise,    and   the    passage    is  sens,  de  bonis  Uteris  optime  merltus  cardi- 

Illustrative  of  that  just  quoted  nalis,  cum   non   alia  ratione  pronuntiaat 

1  Erasmus  does  not  spire  Le"      Epist.  illi,  quaiu  qui,  nos   jam  profitemur."  — 

ccslviii.     "  Quo  uno  nihilunquam  adhuc  Caius  de  prouunt.  Grsec.  et  I^at.  Linguae, 

terra  produxit,  nee  arrogantius,  iiec  viru-  edit.  Jebb,  p.  228. 

lentius,  nee  stultius."    ThLs  wa."  the  tone        "'Nunc  dolor  me  tenet,"  says  Colet  in 

of  the  age  towards  any  adversary  who  was  1516,  "  quod  non  didicerim  Qreecum  sermo- 

not  absolutely  out  of  reach  o(   such  epi-  neui,  sine  cujusperitia  nihil  sumus."  From 

thets.     In  another  place  he  si-caks  of  Lee  a  later  epistle  of  Erasmus,  where  he  says, 

as  "  nuper  Oraecje  linguae  rudimentis  ini-  "ColetusstrenueGrfecatur,"  it  seems  likely 

tlatus."  —  Ep.  cccclxxxxi.  that  he  actually  made  some  progress  ;  but 

■-  Knight  says  {apii'J  Jortin,  i.  45)  that  at  his  age  it  would  not  be  very  consider- 

Olement  was  tlie  first  lecturer  at  Oxford  in  able.     Latimer  dissuaded  Fisher  from  the 

Greek  after  Linacre,  and  that  he  was  sue-  attempt,  unless  he  could  procure  a  master 

seeded  by  f.upsat.     And  this  seems,  as  to  from  Italy ^  which  Erasmus  thought  need 

the  fact  that  thiy  did  succes.sively  te;ich,  less.    Epist.  ccclxiii      In  an  edition  of  hi* 
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jear  1517  that  the  first  Greek  lecture  was  established  at 
Oxford  by  Fox,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  in  his  new  foundation  of 
Corpus  Christi  College.  Wolsey,  in  1510,  endowed  a  regular 
professorship  in  the  university.  It  was  about  the  same  year 
that  Fisher,  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  sent 
down  Richard  Croke,  lately  returned  from  Leipsic,  to  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  Erasmus  as  teacher  of  Greek.^  But  this 
was  in  advance  of  our  neighbors  ;  for  no  public  instruction  in 
that  language  was  yet  given  in  France. 

31.  By  the  statutes  of  St.  Paul's  school,  dated  in  1518,  the 
master  is  to  be  "  lerned  in  good  and  clene  Latin  liter-  jj^^g  ^j. 
ature,  and  also  in  Greke,  iff  such  may  be  gotten."  teaching  in 
Of  the  boys  he  says,  "  I  wolde  they  were  taught 
always  in  good  literature  both  Latin  and  Greke."  But  it 
does  not  follow  from  hence  that  Greek  was  actually  taught ; 
and,  considering  the  want  of  lexicons  and  grammars,  none  of 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  were  published  in  England  for  many 
years  afterwards,  we  shall  be  apt  to  think  that  little  instruction 
could  have  been  given.^  This,  however,  is  not  conclusive,  and 
would  lead  us  to  bring  down  the  date  of  philological  learning 
In  our  public  seminaries  much  too  low.  The  process  of  learn- 
ing without  books  was  tedious  and  difficult,  but  not  imprac- 
ticable for  the  diligent.  The  teacher  provided  himself  with  a 
lexicon  which  was  in  common  use  among  his  pupils,  and  with 

Adages,  he  says,  "  Joannes  Fischerus  tres  Pits,  however,  in  an  account  of  one,  Wil- 

linguiis  aetate  jam  vergente  non  vulgari  liam   Ilorman,    tells  us  that  he  was  "ad 

studio  amplectitur.  "  —  Chil.  iv.  cent.  v.  1.  collegium      Etonense     studiorum     causa 

1  Gi«ek  had  not  been  neglected  at  Cam-  missus,   ubi  avide  hanstis  litteris  huma- 

bridge  auring  the  interval,  according  to  a  nioribus,  perceptisqur   Grrpxce,  lingit/e   rw- 

letter  ol   Bullock   (in   Latin   Bovillus)   to  dimentis,   dignus   habitus  est  qui  Canta- 

Er.Lsmus  m  1516  from  thence.  "Hicacriter  brigiam    ad    altiores    disciplinas   destina- 

incumbunt  Uteris  Graecis,  optantque  non  retur."    Ilorman  became  ''  Grasca;  lingutB 

mediocriter  tuum  adventum,  et  iii  magno-  peritissimus,"  and  returned,  as  head-ma-s- 

pere  faveut  tuce  huic  in  Novum  Testamen-  ter,    to    Eton  ;  "  quo    tempore  in  litteris 

tum  editionl."  It  is  probable  that  Cranmer  humanioribus     scholares    Ulic    insigniter 

Wiis  a  pupil  of  Croke;  for,  in  the  deposition  erudivit."  lie  wrote  several  works,  part- 

of  the   latter  before  Mary's  commissioners  ly   grammatical,  of  which  Pits  gives  the 

in  1556,  he  says  that  lie  had  known  the  titles,  and  died  plenus  dierum^  in  1535. 

archbishop  thirty-six  years,  wliich  brings  If  we  could  depend  on  the  accuracy  of 

us  to  his  own  first  lecturer  at  Cambridge,  all  this,  we  must  suppose  that  Greek  waa 

Todd's  Life  of  Cranmer,  ii.  449.   But  Cran-  taught  at   Eton   so  early',  that  one  who 

nier  may  have   known  something  of  the  acquired    the    rudiments    of   it    in   that 

language  before,  and  is,  not  improbably,  school    might   die  at  an  advanced  age  in 

one  of  thi.ise  to  whom  Bullock  alludes.  1535      But  this  is  not  to  be  received  on 

*  In  a  letter  of  Enismus  on  the  death  Pits's  authority.  And  I  find  in  Ilarwood's 

of  Colet  in  1522,   Epist.   ccccxxxv.  (and  Alumni  Etonenses,  that  Ilorman  became 

in    Jortin's    App.,    ii.    315),    though   he  head-master  a.s  early  as  1485;  no  one  will 

describes     the     course     of    education    at  readily  believe  that  he  could  have  learned 

St.  Paul's  school  rather  diffusely,  and  in  Greek  while  at  school ;  and  the  fact  is,  thai 

»  strain  of  high  panegyric,  there  is  not  a  he  was  not  educated  Pt  Eton,  but  at  Win- 

Wiiaole  of  allusion  to  the  study  of  Greek.  Chester. 
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one  of  the  grammars  published  on  the  Continent,  from  which 
he  gave  oral  lectures,  and  portions  of  which  were  transcribed 
bj  each  student.  The  books  read  in  the  lecture-room  were 
probably  copied  out  in  the  same  manner,  the  abbreviations 
giving  some  facility  to  a  cursive  hand  ;  and  thus  the  deficiency 
of  impressions  was  in  some  degi*ee  supplied,  just  as  before  the 
invention  of  printing.  The  labor  of  acquiring  knowledge 
strengthened,  as  it  always  does,  the  memory ;  it  excited  an 
industry  which  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  yielded  to  no 
fatigue ;  and  we  may  thus  account  for  that  copiousness  of 
verbal  learning  which  sometimes  astonishes  us  in  the  scholars 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  which  they  seem  to  surpass 
the  more  exact  philologers  of  later  ages. 

32.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  rather  extol  a  small  num- 

ber of  men  who  have  struggled  against  difficulties, 
cai  works "  than  put  in  a  claim  for  any  diffusion  of  literature  in 
printed        England,  which  would  be  very  far  from  the  truth. 

No  classical  works  were  yet  printed,  except  four 
editions  of  Virgil's  Bucolics,  a  small  treatise  of  Seneca,  the 
first  book  of  Cicero's  Epistles  (the  latter  at  Oxford  in  1519); 
all,  merely  of  course,  for  learners.  We  do  not  reckon  Latin 
grammars.  And  as  yet  no  Greek  types  had  been  employed. 
In  the  spirit  of  truth,  we  cannot  quite  take  to  ourselves  the 
compliment  of  Erasmus :  there  must  evidently  have  been  a 
far  greater  diffusion  of  sound  learning  in  Germany,  where 
professors  of  Greek  had  for  some  time  been  established  in  all 
the  universities,  and  where  a  long  list  of  men  ardent  in  the 
cultivation  of  letters  could  be  adduced.^  Erasmus  had  a 
j)anegyrical  humor  towards  his  friends,  of  whom  there  were 
many  in  England. 

33.  Scotland  had,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  partaken 
-^  .    ,       still  less  of  Italian  light  than  the  south  of  Britain. 

State  of         _,  ,  .       .  ,  .  °  .  ,      TT 

learning  in  But  the  reignmg  kmg,  contemporary  with  Henry 
Scotland.  yij_^  gave  proofs  of  greater  good-will  towards  let- 
ters. A  statute  of  James  IV.,  in  1496,  enacts  that  gentle- 
men's sons  should  be  sent  to  school  in  order  to  learn  Latin. 
Such  provisions  were  too  indefinite  for  execution,  even  if  the 
royal  authority  had  been  greater  than  it  was ;  but  they  serve 
to  display  the  temper  of  the  sovereign.     His  natural  son, 

1  Such  a  list  is  given  by  Meiners,  i.  154,    he  enumerates  sixty-seyen,  wliicb  migW 
of  the  supporters  of  Reuchlin,  who  com-    doubtless  be  enlarged. 
prised  all  the  real  scholars  of  Germany : 
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Alexander,  on  whom,  at  a  very  early  age,  he  conferred  the 
archbishopric  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  tlie  pupil  of  Erasmus  iu 
the  Greek  language.  The  latter  speaks  very  highly  of  this 
promising  scion  of  the  house  of  Stuart  in  one  of  his  adages.' 
But,  at  tlie  age  of  twenty,  he  perished  with  liis  royal  father 
on  the  disastrous  day  of  Flodden  Field.  Learning  had  made 
no  sensible  progress  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  untoward  circum- 
stances of  the  next  twenty  years  were  far  from  giving  it 
encouragement.  The  translation  of  the  ^neid  by  Gawin 
Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  though  we  are  not  at  present  on 
the  subject  of  poetry,  may  be  here  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Scottish  literature.  It  was  completed  about  1513,  though 
the  earliest  edition  is  not  till  1553.  "  This  translation,"  says 
Warton,  "  is  executed  with  equal  spirit  and  fidelity ;  and  is  a 
proof  that  the  Lowland  Scotch  and  English  languages  were 
now  nearly  the  same.  I  mean  the  style  of  composition,  more 
especially  in  the  glaring  affectation  of  anglicizing  Latin  words. 
The  several  books  are  introduced  with  metrical  prologues, 
which  are  often  highly  poetical,  and  show  that  Douglas's 
proper  walk  was  original  poetry."  Warton  did  well  to  explain 
his  rather  startling  expression,  that  the  Lowland  Scotch  and 
English  languages  were  then  nearly  the  same ;  for  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  no  Englishman,  without  guessing  at  eveiy 
other  word,  could  understand  the  long  passage  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  quote  from  Gawin  Douglas.  It  is  true  that  the 
differences  consisted  mainly  in  pronunciation,  and  consequently 
in  orthography ;  but  this  is  the  great  cause  of  diversity  in 
dialect.  The  character  of  Douglas's  original  poetry  seems  to 
be  that  of  the  middle  ages  in  general,  —  prolix,  though  some- 
times animated,  descx'iption  of  sensible  objects.^ 

34.  We  must  not  leave  England  without  mention  of  the 
only  work  of  genius  that  she  can  boast  in  this  age,  utopia  of 
the  Utopia^  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Perhaps  we  '*^"'^- 
scarcely  appreciate  highly  enough  the  spirit  and  originality  of 
this  fiction,  which  ought  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  the 
barbarism  of  the  times,  and  the  meagreness  of  preceding 
inventions.  The  Republic  of  Plato,  no  doubt,  furnished  More 
with  the  germ  of  his  perfect  society :  *  but  it  would  be   ud- 

1  Chil.  ii.  cent.  V.  1.  *  [Perhaps  this  is  at  least  doubtful; 

»  Warton,  iii.  111.  neither  the  Uepublio  nor  the  Laws  of  Plat« 

3  Utopiii  is  namej  from  a  king  Utopus.  bear  any  resemblance  to   the   Utopia.— 

I  mention  this  because  some  have  sliown  1847.] 

their  learning  by  changing  the  word  to 

fiutopia 
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reasonable  to  deny  him  the  merit  of  having  struck  out  the 
fiction  of  its  real  existence  from  his  own  fertile  imagination  ; 
and  it  is  manifest,  that  some  of  his  most  distinguished  suc- 
cessors in  the  same  walk  of  romance,  especially  Swift,  were 
largely  indebted  to  his  reasoning  as  well  as  inventive  talents. 
Those  who  read  the  Utopia  in  Burnet's  translation  may  believe 
that  they  are  in  Brobdignag  ;  so  similar  is  the  vein  of  satirical 
humor  and  easy  language.  If  false  and  impracticable  theo- 
ries are  found  in  the  Utopia  (and  perhaps  he  knew  them  to  be 
such),  this  is  in  a  much  greater  degree  true  of  the  Platonic 
liepublic ;  and  they  are  more  than  compensated  by  the  sense 
of  justice  and  humanity  that  pervades  it,  and  his  bold  censures 
on  the  vices  of  power.  These  are  remarkable  in  a  courtier 
of  Henry  VIII. ;  but,  in  the  first  years  of  Nero,  the  voice  of 
Seneca  was  heard  without  resentment.  Nor  had  Henry 
much  to  take  to  himself  in  the  reprehension  of  parsimonious 
accumulation  of  wealth,  which  was  meant  for  his  father's 
course  of  government. 

35.  It  is  possible  that  some  passages  in  the  Utopia,  which 
are  neither  philosophical  nor  compatible  with  just 
Bbtency'*'  principles  of  morals,  were  thrown  out  as  mere  para- 
with  hu  doxes  of  a  playful  mind  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  reconcile 
pinions,  j^.^  language  as  to  the  free  toleration  of  religious 
worship  with  those  acts  of  persecution  which  have  raised  the 
only  dark  cloud  on  the  memory  of  this  great  man.  He  posi- 
tively, indeed,  declares  for  punishing  those  who  insult  the 
religion  of  others ;  which  might  be  an  excuse  for  his  severity 
towards  the  early  reformers.  But  his  latitude  as  to  the 
acceptability  of  all  religions  with  God,  as  to  their  identity  in 
essential  principles,  and  as  to  the  union  of  all  sects  in  a 
common  worship,  could  no  more  be  made  compatible  with  his 
later  writings  or  conduct,  than  his  sharp  satire  against  the 
court  of  Rome  for  breach  of  faith,  or  against  the  monks  and 
friars  for  laziness  and  beggary.  Such  changes,  however,  are 
very  common,  as  we  may  have  abundantly  observed,  in  all 
seasons  of  revolutionary  commotions.  Men  provoke  these, 
sometimes  in  the  gayety  of  their  hearts  with  little  design, 
sometimes  with  more  deliberate  intention,  but  without  calcula- 
tion of  the  entire  consequences,  or  of  their  own  courage  to 
encounter  them.  And  when  such  men,  like  More,  are  of  very 
quick  parts,  they  are  often  found  to  be  not  over-retentive  of 
their  opuiious,  and  have  Uttle  difficulty  in  abandoning  any 
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speculative  notion,  especially  when,  like  those  in  the  Utopiji, 
it  can  never  liave  had  the  least  influence  upon  their  behavior. 
We  may  acknowledge,  after  all,  that  the  Utopia  gives  us  the 
impression  of  its  having  proceeded  rather  fi"om  a  very  in- 
genious than  a  profound  mind  ;  and  this,  apparently,  is  what 
we  ought  to  think  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  Utopia  is  s^aid 
to  have  been  first  printed  at  Louvain  in  1516;  '  it  certainly 
appeared  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year ;  but  the  edition  of 
Basle  in  1518,  under  the  care  of  Erasmus,  is  the  earliest  that 
bears  a  date.  It  was  greatly  admired  on  the  Continent : 
indeed  there  had  been  little  or  nothing  of  equal  spirit  and 
originality  in  Latin  since  the  revival  of  letters. 

36.  The  French  themselves  give  Francis  I.  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  father  of  learninnr  in  that  country.  ^ 
Galland,  in  a  funeral  panegyric  on  that  prince,  asks  restored  m 
if,  at  his  accession  (in  1513),  any  one  man  in  France  ^'■*"''®- 
could  read  Greek  or  write  Latin.  Now,  this  is  an  absurd 
question,  when  we  recollect  the  names  of  Budajus,  Longolius, 
and  Faber  Stapulensis  ;  yet  it  shows  that  there  could  have 
been  very  slender  pretensions  to  classical  learning  in  the 
kingdom.  Erasmus,  in  his  Ciceronianus,  enumerates  among 
French  scholars,  not  only  Budseus,  Faber.  and  the  eminent 
printer  Jodocus  Badius  (a  Fleming  by  birth),  whom,  in  point 
of  style,  he  seems  to  put  above  Budasus,  but  John  Pin, 
Nicolas  Berald,  Francis  Deloin,  Lazarus  Baif,  and  lluel. 
This  was,  however,  in  1529  ;  and  the  list  assuredly  is  not  long. 
But,  as  his  object  was  to  show  that  few  men  of  lettei's  were 
worthy  of  being  reckoned  fine  writers,  he  does  not  mention 
Longueil,  who  was  one  ;  or  whom,  perhaps,  he  might  omit  as 
being  then  dead.  ^ 

87.  Budceus  and  Erasmus  were  now  at  the  head  of  the 
literary  world  ;  and,  as  the  friends  of  each  behaved   jealousy  ri 
rather   too   much   like  partisans,  a  kind  of  rivalry   ^^'"""* 
in  public  reputation  began,  which  soon  extended  to   Uua-rus. 

'  Of  an  undated  edition,  to  which  Pan-  et  alibi.    Panzer  mentions  one  at  LouTain 

zer  gives  the  name  of  eclitio  princeps,  tliere  in  December,  1516.     This  volume  by  Dr. 

is  a  copy   in   the   British   Museum,  and  Dibdin  is  a  reprint  of  Kobinson's  early  and 

Hnother  was  in  Mr.  Ileber's  library.    Dib-  almost  contemporary  translation.  That  by 

din's  Utopia,  1808,  preface,  cxi.  It  appears  Burnet,  1685,  is  more  known,  and  I  think 

from  a  letter  of  Montjoy  to  Erasmus,  dated  it  good.   ISuruet,  and  I  believe  some  of  th<» 

4th  January,  1516,  that  he  had  received  tlie  Latin   editions,    omit  a  specimen   of  the 

Utopia,  which  must  therefore  have  been  Utopian  language,  and  some  Utopiiin  poe« 

printed  in  1515 ;  and  it  wiis  reprinted  once  try  ;    which    probably   wt  s  thought  to« 

at  least  in  1516  or  1517.     Enism.  EpL^t.  puerile. 
cclii.  ccv.    Append.  £p.  xliv.  \xaxi..  ccU. 
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to  themselves,  and  lessened  their  friendship.  -  Erasmus 
seems  to  have  been,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  aggressor ;  at 
least  some  of  his  letters  to  Budaeus  indicate  an  irritability 
which  the  other,  as  far  as  appears,  had  not  provoked. 
Budteus  had  published  in  1514  an  excellent  treatise  De  Asse, 
the  first  which  explained  the  denominations  and  values  of 
Roman  money  in  all  periods  of  histoiy.^  Erasmus  sometimes 
alludes  to  this  with  covert  jealousy.  It  was  set  up  by  a 
party  against  his  Adages,  which  he  justly  considered  more  full 
of  original  thoughts  and  extensive  learning.  But  Budaeus 
understood  Greek  better ;  he  had  learned  it  with  prodigious 
labor,  and  probably  about  the  same  time  with  Erasmus,  so 
that  the  comparison  between  them  was  not  unnatural.  The 
name  of  one  is  at  present  only  retained  by  scholars,  and  that 
of  the  other  by  all  mankind  ;  so  difterent  is  contemporary  and 
posthumous  reputation,  It  is  just  to  add,  that,  although  Eras- 
mus had  written  to  BudiBus  in  far  too  sarcastic  a  tone,-  under 
the  smart  of  that  literary  sensitiveness  which  was  very  strong 
in  his  temper ;  yet,  when  the  other  began  to  take  serious  offence 
and  to  threaten  a  discontinuance  of  their  correspondence,  he 
made  amends  by  an  affectionate  letter,  which  ought  to  have 
restored  their  good  understanding.  Budneus,  however,  who 
seems  to  have  kept  his  resentments  longer  than  his  quick- 
minded  rival,  continued  to  write  peevish  letters ;  and  fresh 
cii'cumstances  arose  afterwards  to  keep  up  his  jealousy.^ 

1  "Quod  opus  ejus,"  says  Vives,  in  a  of  temporizing  and  timidity  —  was  always 
letter  to  Krasmus(Ep.  Dcx.),  "  Ilermolaos  raising  up.     Krasm.  Kpist.  Mvxi.  et  alibi. 
omnes,    Picos,  Politiiinos,    Gazaa,    Vallas,        This   rather  uupleasing  correspondence 
cunctam  Italiam  pudefeeit."  between  two  great  men,  professing  frieud- 

2  Epist.  cc.  I  quote  the  numeration  of  ship,  yet  covertly  jealous  of  each  other, 
the  Leyden  edition.  is  not  iil  described  by  Von  der  Ilardt,  in 

*  Krasmi  Epistolse,  passim.  The  pub-  the  Uistoria  Litteraria  Reformationis. 
lication  of  his  Cicerouianus,  in  1528,  re-  "  Mirum  dictu,  qui  uudique  aculei,  sub 
newed  the  irritjition  :  in  this  he  gave  a  sort  mellitissiraa  oratione,  inter  blandimenta 
of  preference  to  Badius  over  Bud;eus,  in  continua.  Genius  utriusque  argutissimuSj 
respect  to  style  alone ;  observing  that  the  qui  vellendo  et  acerbe  pungendo  nullibi 
latter  had  great  excellences  of  another  kind,  videretur  referre  sanguinem  aut  minus 
The  French  scholars  made  this  a  national  iufcrre.  Possiut  profecto  hx  literae  15u- 
quarrel,  pretending  that  Erasmus  was  pre-  d;Eum  inter  et  Erasmum  illustre  esse  et 
judiced  against  their  country.  He  defends  incomparabile  exemplar  delicatissimoe  sed 
himself  in  his  epistles  so  prolixly  and  ela-  et  perquam  aculeata  concertationis,  quas 
borately,  as  t8  confirm  the  suspicion,  not  videretur  suavissimo  absolvi  risu  et  velut 
of  this  absurdly  imputed  dislike  to  the  familitirlssimo  palpo.  De  alterutrius  in 
French,  but  of  some  little  desire  to  pique  tegritate  neuter  visus  dubitare ;  uterque 
Bud;eu8.  Epigrams  in  Greek  were  written  tamen  semper  auceps,  tot  annis  commercio 
lit  P:iris  against  him  by  Lascaris  and  Tons-  frequentissimo.  Dissimulandi  artificium 
sain ;  and  thus  Er;ismus,  by  an  unlucky  inexplicabile,  quod  attenti  lectoris  ad- 
inability  to  restrain  his  pen  fi-om  sly  sar-  mirationem  vehat,  eumque  prse  disserta- 
casm,  multiplied  the  enemies  wtom  an  tionum  dulcedine  subamara  in  stuporem 
opposite  part  of  his  character  —  its  spirit  vertat."    P.  4t>. 
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38.  Erasmus  diffuses  a  lustre  over  his  age,  wliicli  no  other 
name  among  the  learned  supplies.  The  qualities  character 
which  gave  him  this  superiority  were  his  quickness  oi'Krasmus 
of  apprehension,  united  with  much  industry,  his  liveliness  of 
fancy,  his  wit  and  good  sense.  He  is  not  a  very  profound 
thinker,  but  an  acute  observer;  and  the  age  for  original  think- 
ing was  hardly  come.  What  there  Avas  of  it  in  More  produced 
little  fruit.  In  extent  of  learning,  no  one  perhaps  was 
altogether  his  equal.  Budjeus,  with  more  accurate  scholar- 
ship, knew  little  of  theology,  and  might  be  less  ready 
perhaps  in  general  literature  than  Erasmus.  Longolius, 
Sadolet,  and  several  others,  wrote  Latin  far  more  elegantly  ; 
but  they  were  of  comparatively  superficial  erudition,  and  had 
neither  his  keen  wit  nor  his  vigor  of  intellect.  As  to  theo- 
logical learning,  the  great  Lutheran  divines  must  have  been 
at  least  his  equals  in  respect  of  Scriptural  knowledge,  and 
some  of  them  possessed  an  acquaintance  with  Hebrew,  of 
which  Erasmus  knew  nothing ;  but  he  had  probably  the 
advantage  in  the  study  of  the  fathers.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  writings  are  theological. 
The  rest  either  belong  to  philology  and  ancient  learning,  as 
the  Adages,  the  Ciceronianus,  and  the  various  grammatical 
treatises,  or  may  be  reckoned  effusions  of  his  wit,  as  the 
Colloquies  and  the  Encomium  Moriie. 

39.  Erasmus,  about  1;)17,  published  a  very  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  his  Adages,  which  had  already  grown  Avith  jfjg  Ada-res 
the  growth  of  his  own  erudition.     It  is  impossible  to  severe  on 
distinguish  the  progressive  accessions  they  received  ''°°''' 
without  a  comparison  of  editions ;   and  some  probably  belong 
to  a  later  period  than  the  present.     The  Adages,  as  we  read 
them,  display  a  surprising  extent  of  intimacy  with  Greek  and 
Roman  literature.'     Far  the  greater  portion  is  illustrative 
but  Erasmus  not  unfrequently  sprinkles  his  explanations  of 
ancient  phrase  with  moral  or  literary  remarks  of  some  poig 
nancy.      The    most    remai'kable,  in   every  sense,  are   thos* 
which  reflect  with  excessive  bitterness  and  freedom  on  kings 
and  priests.     Jortin  has  slightly  alluded  to  some  of  these ;  but 
they  may  deserve  more  particular  notice,  as  displaying  the 

1  In   one  passage,   under  the  proverb  corruption   of  the  text  in  all  Latin  and 

"  Ilerculei  labores,"  he  expatiates  on  the  Greek  manuscripts,  so  that  it  scane  evef 

Immense  labor  with  which  this  work,  his  hajjpeued  that  a  passage  could  be  ijuoted 

Ada^s,  had  been  compiled ;  mentioning,  from   them  without  a  cei't,tiiity  or  Buspi- 

vuong  other  difficulties,   the  prodigious  cion  of  some  erroneous  re;idiug. 
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character  of  tht  man,  and  perhaps  the  secret  opinions  of  hia 
age. 

40.  Upon  the  adage,  "  Frons  occipitio  prior,"  meaning  that 
Instances  in  cveiy  onc  should  do  his  own  business,  Erasmus 
Illustration,  (aj^gg  ^^g  opportunity  to  observe,  that  no  one  re- 
quires more  attention  to  this  than  a  prince,  if  he  will  act  as  a 
real  prince,  and  not  as  a  robber.  But,  at  present,  our  kings 
and  bishops  are  only  the  hands,  eyes,  and  ears  of  others,  care- 
less of  the  state,  and  of  every  thing  but  their  own  pleasure.' 
This,  however,  is  a  trifle.  In  another  proverb,  he  bursts  out 
"  Let  any  one  tuni  over  the  pages  of  ancient  or  modem  his- 
toiy,  scarcely  in  several  generations  will  you  find  one  or  two 
princes  whose  folly  has  not  inflicted  the  greatest  misery  on 
mankind."  And  after  much  more  of  the  same  kind :  "  I 
know  not  whether  much  of  this  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  our- 
selves. We  trust  the  rudder  of  a  vessel,  where  a  few  sailors 
and  some  goods  alone  are  in  jeopardy,  to  none  but  skilful 
pilots ;  but  the  state,  whei-ein  the  safety  of  so  many  thousands 
is  concerned,  we  put  into  any  hands.  A  charioteer  must 
learn,  reflect  upon,  and  practise  his  art :  a  prince  need  only 
be  born.  Yet  government,  as  it  is  the  most  honorable,  so  is 
it  the  most  dilhcult,  of  all  sciences.  And  shall  we  choose  the 
master  of  a  ship,  and  not  choose  him  who  is  to  have  the  care 
of  many  cities,  and  so  many  souls  ?  But  the  usage  is  too  long 
established  for  us  to  subvert.  Do  we  not  see  that  noble  cities 
are  erected  by  the  people;  that  they  are  destroyed  by  princes? 
that  the  community  grows  rich  by  the  industry  of  its  citizens, 
—  is  plundered  by  the  rapacity  of  its  princes?  that  good  laws 
are  enacted  by  popular  magistrates,  —  are  violated  by  these 
princes  ?  that  the  people  love  peace ;  that  princes  excite 
war  ?  "  - 

41,  "It  is  the  aim  of  the  guardians  of  a  prince,"  he  ex- 

>  Chil.  i.  cent.  ii.  19.  sit  aliquis,  satis  e.s.se  put^mus  natuni  ewse. 

'  "  Quin   onines  et  veterum  et  ne  oteri-  Atqui   recte   gercre   principatum.    ut   est 

ft.-runi  annale.s  evolve,  niniiruni  ita  com-  muuus  omnium  longe  pulclierriniuni,  ita 

penes,    vix    saeculis    aliquot    unum   nut  est    omnium   etiam    multo   (Ji9icillimum. 

ulterum   extitisse  principem,  qui  non  in-  Deligis,  cui  navem  conimitta.s,  non  dcligis 

gigni    stu!titia    maximam    perniciem    in-  cui  tot  urbes.  tot  hominum  capita  rreilas? 

vexerit  rebus  humanis.  .  .  .  Kt  baud  .scio,  Seil  istud  receptius  est,  quam  ut  convelli 

an  nonnulla  hujus  mali  pars  nobis  ipsis  po.«sit. 

sit  imputanda.  (Jlavum  navis  non  commit-         "An     non    videmus  egregia  oppija  a 

timus  nisi  ejus  rei  perito,  quod  quatuor  populo    condi,    a    principibus    subverti  ? 

viH-toruni  aut  paucarum  menium  sit  pe-  rempublicam   civiuni  industria  ditescere, 

riculum  ;    et   rempublicam,    in    qua   tot  priiicipum  rapacitate  spoliari  ?  bona-s  lege* 

hominum  niillia  pericHtantur,  cuivis  com-  i'erri   a  plebeii.-i   msigistratibus,  a  principi 

mittimus.      Ut    auri;^    fiat  ali(iuis  discit  bus  vinl.Tri  ?  poi)ulum  studere  paci,  prin 

artem,  exercet,  meditatur ;  at  ut  priuceps  cipes  excitare  bellaui?  " 
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claims  in  another  passage,  "  that  he  may  never  become  a 
man.  The  nobility,  who  fatten  on  public  calamity,  endeavor 
to  plunge  him  into  pleasures,  that  he  may  never  learn  what  is 
his  duty.  Towns  are  burned,  lands  are  wasted,  temples  are 
plundered,  innocent  citizens  are  slaughtered,  while  the  prince 
is  playing  at  dice,  or  dancing,  or  amusing  himself  with  pup- 
pets, or  hunting,  or  drinking.  O  race  of  the  Bruti,  long  since 
extinct !  O  blind  and  blunted  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  !  Wo 
know,  indeed,  that  those  corrupters  of  princes  will  render 
account  to  Heaven,  but  not  easily  to  us."  He  passes,  soon 
afterwards,  to  bitter  invective  against  the  clergy,  especially 
the  regular  orders.^ 

42.  In  explahiing  the  adage,  "  Sileni  Alcibiadis,"  referring 
to  things  which,  appearing  mean  and  triHing,  are  really  pre- 
cious, he  has  many  good  remarks  on  persons  and  things,  of 
which  the  secret  worth  is  not  understood  at  first  sight.  But 
thence  passing  over  to  what  he  calls  inversi  Sileni,  those  who 
seem  great  to  the  vulgar,  and  are  really  despicable,  he  expa- 
tiates on  kings  and  priests,  whom  he  seems  to  hate  with  the 
fury  of  a  philosopher  of  the  last  century.  It  must  be  owned 
he  is  very  prolix  and  declamatory.  He  here  attacks  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  church  with  much  plainness  :  we  ctmnot 
wonder  that  his  Adages  required  mutilation  at  Rome. 

43.  But  by  much  the  most  amusing  and  singular  of  the 
Adages  is  "  Scarabajus  aquilam  quierit ; "  the  meaning  of 
which,  in  allusion  to  a  fable  that  the  beetle,  in  revenge  for  an 
injury,  destroyed  the  eggs  of  the  eagle,  is  explained  to  be, 
that  the  most  powerful  may  be  liable  to  the  resentment  of  the 
weakest.  Erasmus  here  returns  to  the  attack  upon  kings  still 
more  bitterly  and  pointed  than  before.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Centre  un  of  La  Boetie,  nothing,  we  may  say,  in  the  most 
seditious  libel  of  our  own  time,  more  indignant  and  cutting 
against  regal  government  than  this  long  declamation :  "  Let 
any  physiognomist,  not  a  blunderer  in  his  trade,  consider  the 
look  and  features  of  an  eagle,  those  rapacious  and  wicked 
eyes,  that  threatening  curve  of  the  beak,  those  cruel  cheeks, 

'  "  Miro  studio  curant  tutores,  ne  un-  miscentur,  dum  princeps  interim  otiosus 

quam  vir  sit  princeps.     Adnituntur  op-  ludit  ale;im,  dum  saltitat,  dum  oblectat 

timates,  ii  qui  publicis  malis  saf^inantur.  se  morionibus,  dum  venatur,  dum  amat, 

ut  vohiptatibus  sit  quam   effoeminatissi-  dum  potat.     0  Brutorum  genus  jam  olim 

mus,  ne  quid  eorum  sciat,  quae  maxime  extiactum  I   o  fulmen  Jovis  aut  cjecum 

iecet  scire   priucipem.     Exuruntur  vici,  aut  obtusum !     Neque  dubium  est,  quin 

raritantur  agri,  diripiuntur  templa,  truci-  Lsti    principum    corruptores    poenas    Dm 

daiitur  immeriti  cives,  sacra  profanaque  daturi  sint,  sed  sero  nobis." 

VOL.   I.  19 
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I  oat  stern  front,  ivill  he  not  at  once  recognize  the  image  of  a 
king,  a  magnificent  and  majestic  king  ?  Add  to  these  a  darlc, 
ill-omened  color,  an  unpleasing,  dreadful,  appalling  voice,  and 
that  threatening  scream,  at  which  every  kind  of  animal  trem- 
bles. p]very  one  will  acknowledge  this  type,  who  has  learned 
how  terrible  are  the  threats  of  princes,  even  uttered  in  jest. 
At  this  scream  of  the  eagle,  the  people  tremble,  the  senate 
shrinks,  the  nobility  cringes,  the  judges  concur,  the  divines 
are  dumb,  the  lawyers  assent,  the  laws  and  constitutions  give 
way ;  neither  right  nor  religion,  neither  justice  nor  humanity, 
avail.  And  thus,  while  there  are  so  many  birds  of  sweet  and 
melodious  song,  the  unpleasant  and  unmusical  scream  of  the 
eagle  alone  has  more  power  than  all  the  rest."^ 

44.  Erasmus  now  gives  the  rein  still  more  to  his  fancy. 
He  imagines  different  animals,  emblematic,  no  doubt,  of 
mankind,  in  relation  to  his  eagle.  "  There  is  no  agreement 
between  the  eagle  and  the  fox,  not  without  great  disadvantage 
to  the  vulpine  race ;  in  which,  however,  they  are  perhaps  wor- 
thy of  their  fate  for  having  refused  aid  to  the  hares  when  they 
sought  an  alliance  against  the  eagle,  as  is  related  in  the 
Annals  of  Quadrupeds,  from  which  Homer  borrowed  his 
Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice."  ^  I  suppose  that  the  foxes 
mean  the  nobility,  and  the  hares  the  people.  Some  allusions 
to  animals  that  follow,  I  do  not  well  understand.  Another  is 
more  pleasing :  "  It  is  not  surprising,"  he  says,  "  that  the 
eagle  agrees  ill  with  the  swans,  those  poetic  birds  :  we  may 

1  "Age  si  quis  mihi  physiognomon  non  obsecundant  judices,  silent  theologi,  as- 

omnino  malus  vultum  ip.sum  et  os  aquilae  sentantur     jurisconsulti,     ceduiit    leges, 

diligeiitius    contempletur,   oculos    avidos  cedunt  institiita  ;  nihil  valet  fas  nee  pie- 

atque   improbos.  rictum  minacem,  genas  tas,  necwquita-s  nee  iiuinanitas.    Cuuiqiie 

trueulentas,    frontem     torvam,    denique  tarn   multae  sint  aves    non    ineloquentes 

illud  quod  Cyrura   Persarum  regem  tan-  tam  multiB   canoree,  fcvmque   variae   sint 

topere     delectavit    in    principe    ypVTTdv,  voces  ac  niodulatus  qui  vel  saxa  possint 

nonne    plane    regii.m    quoddam    Simula-  fl.«ctere,  plus  tamen  omnibus  valet  insua. 

cruni  a^osoet,  inagnificum  et  majestatis  ^".'"e  ,f  ^^'^^^  musicus  umus  aquil« 

plenum.      Accedit    hue    et    color    ipse  ^'"  i?»;.,  .,         .                 -^  •   ,.           -i 

funestus,    teter    et    inauspicatus,    fusco  /  "  Nihd  omnino  conrenit  mter  aquilara 

squalore    nigricans.      Unde    etiam    quod  et  yulpem,  quanquam  Id  sane  non  niedl- 

fuseum  est  et  subnigrum,  aquilum  voca-  P<^"  julpmae    gentis   nialo  ;    quo    tiimen 

mus.     Turn  vox  inamocna,  terribilis,  ex-  ''""J  scio  an  dignae  viden  debeant,  quaa 

animatrix,    ac    minax    ille    querulusque  quondam  leponbus  avfi/xaxcav  adversus 

clangor,  quem  nullum  animantium  genua  aquilam    petentibus    auxilium    negiirint, 

non    expavescit.      Jam     iioc    symbolum  ut  rcfertur  in  Annalibus  Quadrupedum, 

protinus  agnoscit,   qui   modo   periculum  a  quibus  Homerns   BaTpaxouvofxaxiav 

feeerit,  aut  viderit  certe,  quam  sint  for-  njufuatus  est.  .  .  .  Nequo  vero    miruin 

niidandae  principum  min»,  vel  joco  pro-  j  j„j  p^ru^n  convenit  cum  oloribus, 

latae.  ...  Ad  banc,  mquani,  a^juilae  stn-  ^^^  nimirum  poetica ;  illud  mirum,  ab  ill 

dopem  illico  pavitat  onine  valgus    con-  gjppenumero   vinci   tam    pugnaoem    bel 

tniiit   teee    eenatus,    observit    nobilitas,  luam." 
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wonder  more  that  so  warlike  an  animal  is  often  overcome  hy 
them."  lie  sums  up  all  thus  :  "  Of  all  birds,  the  eagle  alone 
has  seemed  to  wise  men  the  apt  type  of  royalty,  —  not  beau, 
tiful,  not  nuisieal,  not  fit  for  food  ;  but  carnivorous,  greedy, 
plundering,  destroying,  combating,  solitary,  hateful  to  all,  the 
'^urse  of  all,  and,  with  its  great  powers  of  doing  harm,  sur- 
passing them  in  its  desire  of  doing  it."  ^ 

45.  But  the  eagle  is  only  one  of  the  animals  in  the  proverb. 
After  all  this  bile  against  those  whom  the  royal  bird  repre- 
sents, he  does  not  foiget  the  beetles.  These,  of  course,  are  the 
monks,  whose  picture  he  draws  with  equal  bitterness  and  more 
contempt.  Here,  however,  it  becomes  ditiicult  to  follow  the 
analogy,  as  he  runs  a  little  wildly  into  mythological  tales  of 
the  scarabajus,  not  easily  reduced  to  his  purpose.  This  he 
discloses  at  length :  "  There  is  a  wretched  class  of  men  of 
low  degree,  yet  full  of  malice,  —  not  less  dingy  nor  less  filthy 
nor  less  vile  than  beetles,  who,  nevertheless  by  a  certain  obsti- 
nate malignity  of  disj)08ition,  though  they  can  never  do  good 
to  any  mortal,  become  frequently  troublesome  to  the  great. 
They  frighten  by  their  ugliness,  they  molest  by  their  noise, 
they  offend  by  their  stench;  they  buzz  round  us,  they  cling 
to  us,  they  lie  in  ambush  for  us,  so  that  it  is  often  better  to  be 
at  enmity  with  powerful  men  than  to  attack  these  beetles, 
whom  it  is  a  disgrace  even  to  overcome,  a.id  whom  no  one 
can  either  shake  off  or  encounter  without  some  pollution."  ^ 

»  "  Ex  universis  avibus  una  aquila  viris  mus    boasts    of   hia    napprjaia    in    thi 

tani    sapii'iitibus    idonea   yisa    est,    quae  Adages,   naming  the    most    poignant  of 

regis  iinaginem  reprajsentet,  nee  foruiosa,  ^^^^^    ^,^t           a  j^  proverbio  aSTOV  KUV- 

neo  canora,  nee  esculenta,  sed  carnivora,  ,      '         "^           . 

rapax,   pradatrix,    populatiix,  bellatrix,  Papof  fiaiEVETai,  plane  lusimus  ingemo." 

Boli'aria,  invisa  omnibus,  pestis  omnium ;  This   proverb,   and    that    entitled    Silenl 

quK  cum  pluriuium  nocere  possit.  plus  Alcibiadis,  had  appeared   before   1515,— 

tamen  velit  quam  possit."  for  they  were  reprinted  in  that  year  by 

2  "Sunt    homunculi    quidam,    infimse  Frobenius,  —  separately    from    the    othel 

quidem   sortis,  sed  tjimon  malitiosi,  non  Adages,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  lieatuj 

minus  atri  quam  scarabai,  neque  minus  Khenanus  in  Appendice  ad  Erasm.  Epist. 

putidi,  neque  minus  abjecti ;  qui  tamen  Ep-    xxviii.      Zaziiis,    a    famous    jurist, 

pertinari   quadani    ingeuii    malitia,   cum  alludes   to   them   in  another   letter,   Ep 

nulli  omniuo  mortalium  prodesse  possint,  xxvii.,   praising    "  fluminosas    disserendl 

niagnis  etiam  sa'penumero  viris  faoessunt  undas,   ampliticationis,    immensam   uber 

negotium.     Tenitant  nigrore.  obstrepunt  tateni."     And  this,  in  truth,  is  the  eh*' 

stridore,   obturbant   fa-tore ;    circunivoli-  meter  of    Erasmus's    style.      The   Sileai 

tant,  ha-rent,  insidiautur,  ut  non  paulo  Alcibiadis  were  also  translated  into  Eng- 

satius    git    cum    inagnis   aliquando  viris  H'^h,  and  published  by  John  Gough :  seo 

eimultatem  suseipere,  quam  hos  lacessere  Dibdin's  Typographical  Antiquities,  arti- 

Bcarahjcos,    quos    pudeat    etiiun    vicisse,  de  1433. 

quosque  nee  exoutere  possis,  neque  con-  There  is   not  a  little  sevprfty   in    tho 

flictari  cum  illis  queas,  nisi  discedsis  conta-  remarks  which  Erasmus  makes  on  princea 

luinatior."  —  Chil.  iii.  cent.  vii.  1.  and  nobles  in  theMoriai  Encomium.    But 

111  a  letter  to  Budteus,  Ep  cell.,  Eras-  with  them  he  seems  through  life  to  h»W 

been  a  privileged  person. 
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46.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  was  not  the  language  to 
conciliate ;  and  we  might  almost  commiserate  the  sufferance 
of  the  poor  beetles  thus  trod  upon ;  but  Erasmus  knew  thaf 
the  regular  clergy  were  not  to  be  conciliated,  and  resolved  ti 
throw  away  the  scabbard.  With  respect  to  his  invectivei 
against  kings,  they  proceeded  undoubtedly,  like  those,  less  in- 
temperately  expressed,  of  his  friend  More  in  the  Utopia,  from 
a  just  sense  of  the  oppression  of  Europe  in  that  age  by  am- 
bitious and  selfish  rulers.  Yet  the  very  freedom  of  his  ani- 
madversions seems  to  plead  a  little  in  favor  of  these  tyrants, 
who,  if  they  had  been  as  thorough  birds  of  prey  as  he  repre- 
sents them,  might  easily  have  torn  to  pieces  the  author  of  this 
somewhat  outrageous  declamation,  whom  on  the  contraiy  they 
honored  and  maintained.  In  one  of  the  passages  above  quoted, 
he  has  introduced,  certainly  in  a  later  edition,  a  limitation  of 
his  tyrannicidal  doctrine,  if  not  a  palinodia,  in  an  altered  key. 
"  Princes,"  he  says,  "  must  be  endured,  lest  tyranny  should 
give  way  to  anarchy,  a  still  greater  evil.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  many  states ;  and  lately 
the  insurrection  of  the  German  boors  has  taught  us,  that  the 
cruelty  of  princes  is  better  to  be  borne  than  the  universal  con- 
fusion of  anarchy."  I  have  quoted  these  poUtical  ebullitions 
rather  diffusely,  as  they  are,  I  believe,  very  little  known ;  and 
have  given  the  original  in  my  notes,  that  I  may  be  proved  to 
have  no  way  over-colored  the  translation,  and  also  that  a  fair 
specimen  may  be  presented  of  the  eloquence  of  Erasmus,  who 
has  seldom  an  opportunity  of  expressing  himself  with  so  much 
elevation,  but  whose  rapid,  fertile,  and  lively,  though  not  very 
polished  style,  is  hardly  more  exhibited  in  these  paragraphs 
than  in  the  general  character  of  his  writings. 

47.  The  whole  thoughts  of  Erasmus  began  now  to  be  occu- 
His  Greek  pied  with  his  great  undertaking,  —  an  edition  of  the 
Testameut.  Q-reek  Testament  with  explanatory  annotations  and  a 
continued  paraphrase.  Valla,  indeed,  had  led  the  inquiry  as 
a  commentator ;  and  the  Greek  text  without  notes  was  already 
printed  at  Alcald  by  direction  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  though 
this  edition,  commonly  styled  the  Complutensian,  did  not  ap- 
pear till  1-522.  That  of  Erasmus  was  published  at  Basle 
in  I0I6.  It  is  strictly,  therefore,  the  princeps  editio.  He  em- 
ployed the  press  of  Frobenius,  with  whom  he  lived  in  friend- 
ship.    Many  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Basle. 

48.  The  public,  in  a  general  sense  of  the  woi'd,  was  hardlj 
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yet  recovered  enough  from  its  prejudices  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  lettei's.  But  there  were  not  wanting  noble  patrcnsof 
patrons,  who,  besides  the  immediate  advantages  of  letters  in 
their  favor,  bestowed  a  much  greater  indirect  benefit  ®''™*°>'' 
on  literature,  by  making  it  honorable  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 
Learning,  which  is  held  pusillanimous  by  the  soldier,  unprofi- 
table by  the  merchant,  and  pedantic  by  the  courtier,  stands  in 
need  of  some  countenance  from  those  before  whom  all  three 
bow  down,  —  wherever  at  least,  which  is  too  commonly  the 
case,  a  conscious  self-respect  does  not  sustain  the  scholar 
against  the  indifference  or  scorn  of  the  prosperous  vulgar. 
Italy  was  then,  and  perhaps  has  been  ever  since,  the  soil 
where  literature,  if  it  has  not  always  most  flourished,  has 
stood  highest  in  general  estimation.  But  in  Germany  also,  at 
this  time,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  whose  character  is  neither 
to  be  estimated  by  the  sarcastic  humor  of  the  Italians,  nor  by 
the  fond  partiality  of  his  countiymen,  and  especially  liis  own, 
in  his  self-delineation  of  Der  Weiss  Kunig,  the  White  King, 
but  really  a  brave  and  generous  man  of  lively  talents j  Fre- 
deric, justly  denominated  the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony  ;■  Joa- 
chim, Elector  of  Brandenburg;  Albert,  Archbishop  of  Mentz, 
were  prominent  among  the  friends  of  genuine  learning.  The 
university  of  Wittenberg,  founded  by  the  second  of  these 
princes  in  1502,  rose,  in  this  decade,  to  great  eminence,  not 
only  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Reformation,  but  as  the  chief 
school  of  philological  and  philosophical  literature.  That  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder  was  established  by  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg in  1506. 

49.  The  progress  of  learning,  however,  was  not  to  be  a 
march  through  a  submissive  country.  Ignorance,  Resistance 
which  had  much  to  lose,  and  was  proud  as  well  as  *«  ieai'i""g- 
rich ;  ignorance  in  high  places,  which  is  always  incurable,  be- 
cause it  never  seeks  for  a  cure,  —  set  itself  sullenly  and  stub- 
bornly against  the  new  teachers.  The  Latin  language,  taught 
most  barbarously  through  books  whose  very  titles,  Floresta, 
Mammotrectus,  Doctrinale  puerorum.  Gemma  gemmarum, 
bespeak  their  style,^  with  the  scholastic  logic  and  divinity  m 

*  Eicliliom,  iii.  273,  gives  a  curious  list  and  a  boy  taught  by  his   grandmother 

•f  names  of  these  early  grammars :  they  means  one  taught  gently, 

were   driven  out  of   the    schools    about  Krasmus  gives  a  lamentable  account  of 

this  time.    Mammotrectus,  after  all,  is  a  the  state  of  education  when  he  was  a  boy, 

learned  word:   it  means  uaujiodpeTTrdc,  *i'l    probably   later:    "Deum    iminorta- 

Umt  is.  a  U^  taught  by  his  grandmother,  'em !  quale  saeculum  erat  hoc,  cum  iua.?n« 
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wretched  compencls,  had  been  held  sufficient  for  all  education. 
Those  who  had  learned  nothing  else  could  of  course  teach 
nothing  olse,  and  saw  their  reputation  and  emoluments  gone 
all  at  once  by  the  introduction  of  philological  literature  and 
real  science.  Through  all  the  Palaces  of  Ignorance  went 
forth  a  cry  of  tenor  at  the  coming  light :  "  A  voice  of  weep- 
ing heard  and  loud  lament."  The  aged  giant  was  roused 
from  sleep,  and  sent  his  dark  hosts  of  owls  and  bats  to  the 
war.  One  man  above  all  the  rest,  Erasmus,  cut  them  to 
pieces  with  irony  or  invective.  They  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
noble  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  letters.^     He  bejran  his  attack 


apparatu  disticha  Joannis  Garlandini 
adolescentibus  operosis  et  prolixis  com- 
mentiiiiis  enairabautur  !  cum  ineptis  ver- 
eiculis  tUctandis,  repeteadis  et  exigendis 
magna  pars  temporis  absimieretur ;  cum 
discerutur  I'loresta  et  Floretus  ;  nam 
Alexandrum  inter  tolerabiles  numerau- 
dum  arbitror." 

1  will  take  this  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning that  Krasmus  was  eevtiinly  bom 
ill  14lJo,  not  in  1467,  as  Bayle  asserts, 
wliom  I^  Clere  and  Jortin  have  followed  : 
Burigni  perceived  this,  and  it  may  be 
proved  by  many  passages  in  the  Epistles 
of  Erasmus.  Bayle  quotes  a  letter  of 
I'ebruary,  1516,  wherein  Erasmus  says,  as 
he  transcribes  it:  "Ago annum  undequin- 
quagesimum."  But  in  the  Leyden  eili- 
tion,  which  is  the  best,  I  find :  '■  Ego  jam 
annum  ago  primum  etquinquagesimum." 
Epist.  cc.  Thus  he  says  also,  15th  March, 
1528 :  "Arbitror  me  nunc  aetatem  agere, 
in  quo  M.  TuUius  decessit."  Some  other 
places  1  have  not  taken  down.  His  epi- 
taph at  Basle  calls  him  "jam  septuage- 
narius  ;  "  and  he  died  in  1536.  Eayle's 
proofs  of  the  birth  of  Erasmus  in  1467  are 
80  unsatisfactory  that  1  wonder  how  Le 
Olerc  should  liave  so  easily  acquiesced  in 
them.  The  Biographic  UniverseUe  sets 
down  1467  without  remark. 

1  When  the  first  lectures  in  Greek  were 
given  at  Oxford  about  1519,  a  party  of 
students  arrayed  themselves,  by  the  name 
of  Trojans,  to  withstiind  the  innovators 
by  dint  of  clamor  and  violence,  till  the 
king  interfered  to  support  the  learned 
side.  See  a  letter  of  Moi-e,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  this,  in  Jortin"s  Appendix,  p. 
662.  Cambridge,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was 
rery  peaceable  at  thLs  time,  and  suffered 
those  who  liked  it  to  leam  something 
worth  knowing.  The  whole  is  so  shortly 
expressed  by  Erasmus,  that  his  words 
may  l>e  quoted :  "Anglia  duaa  habet  Aca- 
demias.  In  utnique  tniduntur  Grsecse 

literae,  sed  Cantabrigia;  tranquille,  quod 
<jua  wholae  priuceps  sit  Joannes  Fische- 


rus,  episcopus  Roffensis,  non  eruditione 
tantum  sed  et  viti  theologica.  Verum 
Oxonias  cum  juvenis  quidiuu  non  vul- 
gariter  doctus  satis  felititer  Grjece  pro- 
literetur,  barbarus  quispi.ara  in  popular! 
concioue  magnis  et  atrocibus  couvitiis  de- 
biicchari  ccepit  in  Gra-cas  literas.  At 
Kex,  ut  nou  indoctus  ipse,  ita  bonis  Uteris 
favens,  qui  turn  forte  in  propinquo  erat, 
re  per  Morum  et  Pacfeum  cogniti,  denun- 
ciavit  ut  volentes  ac  lubentes  Graecanicani 
literaturam  amplecterentur.  Ita  nibulis 
impositum  est  silentium." — Appendix,  p. 
667.    See  also  Erasm.  Epist.  ccclxxx. 

Antony  Wood,  with  rather  an  excess 
of  academical  prejudice,  insinuates  that 
the  Trojans,  who  waged  war  against  Oxo- 
nian Greek,  were  "  Cambridge  men,  as 
it  is  reported."  lie  endeavors  to  exag^ 
gerate  the  deficiencies  of  Cambridge  in 
literature  at  this  time,  as  if  "all  things 
wei-e  full  of  rudeness  and  barbarousness," 
which  the  above  letters  of  More  and  Eras 
mus  show  not  to  have  been  altogether 
the  case.  On  the  contrary,  More  says 
that  even  those  who  did  not  Icarn  Greek 
contributed  to  pay  the  lecturer. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  lay  before  tho 
reader  part  of  two  orations  by  Richard 
Croke,  who  had  been  sent  down  to  Cam- 
bridge by  Bishop  Fisher,  chancellor  of  the 
university.  As  Croke  seems  to  have  left 
Leipsic  in  1518,  they  may  be  referred  to 
that,  or  perhaps  moi-e  probably  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  is  evident  that  Greek  was 
now  Just  incipient  at  Cambridge. 

Maittaire  says  of  these  two  orations  of 
Richard  Croke, "  Editio  rarissima,cujusque 
unum  duntaxat  exemplar  inspexi.«se  mjhl 
contigit."  The  British  Museum  has  a  copy, 
which  belonged  to  Dr.  Farmer  ;  but  be 
must  have  seen  another  copy,  for,  the  last 
page  of  this  being  imperfect,  he  has  filled 
it  up  with  his  own  hand.  The  book  ia 
printed  at  Paris  by  Colinfeus  in  1520. 

The  subject  of  Croke's  orations,  which 
seem  not  very  correctly  printed,  is  tha 
praise  cf  Greece  and  of  Greek  literatui«| 


Cmap.  fV. 
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Li  his  Encomium  Moria3,  tlie  Praise  of  Follj.  This  was 
addressed  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  published  in  1511. 
Eighteen   hundred   copies  were   printed,   and   speedily  sold, 


addressed  to  those  who  already  knew  and 
valued  tliat  of  Home,  which  he  shows  to 
be  derived  from  the  other.  "  Quin  ipsse 
quoque  voculationes  liouianae  Graicis  lon^e 
Insuaviores,  minusque  concitatse  sunt,  cum 
ultima  semper  syllaha  rigcat  in  Kraveni, 
contraque  apudGrajcos  et  inHect.itur  non- 
nunquam  etacuatur."  Croke,  of  course, 
spoke  Greek  accentually.  Greek  words,  in 
b-oil  types,  frequently  occur  through  this 
oration. 

C'roke  dwells  on  the  barbarous  state  of 
the  sciences,  in  consequence  of  the  igno- 
rance of  Greek.  Euclid's  definition  of  a 
line  was  so  ill  ti-anslateJ,  that  it  puzzled 
all  the  geometers  till  the  Greek  wii-s  con- 
sulted. Medicine  wa.s  in  an  equally  bad 
condition  :  had  it  not  been  for  the  labors 
of  learned  men,  Liuiicre,  Cop,  Kuel, 
"quorum  opera  fclicissime  loquuntur  La- 
tinii  Uippocrjites,  Galenus,  et  Uioscorides, 
cum  summa  ipsorum  invidia,  qui,  quod 
cauis  in  prajsepi,  nee  Gr;eciuii  liuguara 
discere  ipsi  voluerunt,  nee  aliis  ut  dis- 
cerent  permiseruut."  He  then  urges  the 
necessity  of  (ireek  studies  for  the  tlieolo- 
gian,  and  seems  to  have  no  respect  for  the 
Vulgate  above  the  origin.al. 

"Turpe  sane  erit,  cum  mercator  ser- 
moneni  Gallicum,  lUyricum,  Uispanicum, 
Germanicum,  vel  soUus  lucri  causa  avido 
ediscat,  vos  studiosos  Gi-aicuni  in  man  us 
vobis  traditum  rejicere,  quo  et  divitiae 
et  eloquentia  et  s;ipientia  comparari  pos- 
sunt.  Imo  perpendite  rogo  viri  Canta- 
brigien.'U'S,  quo  nunc  in  loco  vestr»  res 
Bitue  sunt.  Oxonienses  quos  ante  haec  in 
omni  scientiarum  geuere  vicistis,  ad  U- 
teras  Graeeas  perfugere,  vigilant,  jejunant, 
Rudant,  et  algent ;  nihil  non  faciunt  ut 
eas  occupent.  Quod  si  contingat,  actum 
est  do  fama  vestni.  Krigent  enini  de  vobis 
trop;eum  nunquam  succumbuturi.  Ha- 
bent  duces  praeter  cardinalem  Cantuarien- 
Bem,  \Vintouiensem,c8eteros  omnesAnglioe 
episcopos,  excepto  uno  Roffensi,  summo 
semper  fautoi-e  vestro,  et  Eliensi,"  &c. 

"  Favet  prajterea  ipsis  sancta  Grocini  et 
theologo  digna  severitas,  Linacri  ttoXv- 
fludeia  et  acre  judicium,  Tunstali  non  le- 
gibus  magis  quam  utrique  linguae  fami- 
liaris  fticundia,  Stopleii  triplex  lingua, 
Mori  Candida  et  eloquentissima  urbanit;i8, 
Pacei  mores  doctrina  ct  ingenium,  ab  ipso 
£rasmo,  optimo  eruditionis  censore,  com- 
mendati  ;  quem  vos  olini  habuistis  Grae- 
«arum  literarum  professorem,  utinamque 
potuissetis  retin"re.  Sucoedo  in  Erasmi 
locum  t;p3,  bone  Ueus,  quam  infra  ilium, 
«t  doctrln^  et  fam^,  quamquam  me,  ne 


oranino  nihili  fiam  principes  viri,  theolo 
gici  doctores,  jurium  etiam  et  medicine 
artium  praeterea  professores  innumeri,  et 
pr;uceptorera  agnovere,  et  quod  plus  est, 
a  scholis  ad  seues,  ab  aedibus  ad  scholsw 
honoriticentissime  comitati  perduxere.  Dii 
me  perdaut,  viri  Cantabrigieuses,  si  ipsi 
Oxonienses  stipendio  multorum  nobilium 
pneter  victum  me  non  invitavere.  Sed 
ego  pro  inea  in  banc  academiam  et  fide  et 
observantia,"  &c. 

In  his  second  oration,  Croke  exhorts  the 
Cantabrigians  not  to  give  up  the  study  of 
Greek  :  "  Si  quisquam  omnium  sit  qui 
vestr;e  reipubllcae  bene  consulere  debejit, 
is  ego  sum,  viri  Cantabrigieuses.  Op- 
time  enim  vobis  esse  cupio,  et  id  nLsj 
facerem,  essem  profecto  longe  ingratissi- 
mus.  Ubi  enim  j;ictii  literarum  mearum 
fundiimenta,  quibus  tantum  turn  apud 
nostrates,  tum  vero  apud  exteros  quoque 
principes,  Civoris  niihi  comparatum  est  ; 
quibus  ea  fortuna,  ut  licet  jam  oliiu  con- 
sanguineorum  iniquitate  paterna  haere- 
ditate  sim  spoliatus,  ita  tamen  adhuc 
vivam,  ut  quibusvis  meorum  majorum 
imaginibus  videar  non  indignus."  lie 
was  probably  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Croke.  Peter  Mosellanus  calls  him,  in  a 
letter  among  those  of  Erasmus,  "  juvenia 
cum  imaginibus." 

"  Audio  ego  plerosque  vos  a  litteris 
Gra;cis  dehortatos  esse.  Sed  vos  diligen- 
ter  expendite,  qui  sint,  et  plane  non  alios 
fore  coraperitis,  quam  qui  igitur  linguam 
oderunt  Grsecam,  quia  Romanam  non 
norunt.  Caeterum  jam  deprehendo  quid 
facturi  sint,  qui  nostras  literas  odio  pro- 
sequuntur.  confugiunt  videlicet  ad  religio- 
nem,  cui  uni  dicent  omnia  postponenda. 
Sentio  ego  cum  illis,  sed  undo  quaeso  orta 
religio,  nisi  e  Graecii  .'  quid  enim  novum 
testamentum,  excepto  Matthseo?  quid 
enim  vetus  ?  nunquid  Deo  auspice  a  sep- 
tuaginta  Graece  redditum  ?  Oxonia  est 
colonia  vestra  ;  uti  olim  non  sine  summa 
laude  a  Oantabrigia  deducta,  ita  non  sine 
summo  vestro  nunc  dedecore,  si  doctrina 
ab  ipsis  vos  vinci  patiamini.  Fuerunt 
olim  illi  discipuli  vestri,  nunc  erunt  pre&- 
ceptores?  Utinam  quo  animo  haec  a  me 
dicta  sunt,  eo  vos  dicta  interpretemini ; 
crederetisque,  quod  est  verissimum,  si 
quoslibet  alios,  certe  Cantabrigienses  mi- 
nime  decere  literarum  Graecarum  esse 
desertores." 

The  great  scarcity  of  this  tract  will 
serve  as  an  apology  for  the  length  of  these 
extracts,  illustrating,  as  they  do,  the  eon?- 
mencement  of  classicai  literature  ia  Kn^- 
laud. 
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though  the  book  wanted  the  attraction  that  some  later  editions 
possess,  —  the  curious  and  amusing  engravings  from  designs 
of  Holbein.  It  is  a  poignant  satire  against  all  professions 
of  men,  and  even  against  princes  and  peers  ;  but  the  chief 
objects  are  the  mendicant  orders  of  monks.  "  Though  this 
sort  of  men,"  he  says,  "  are  so  detested  by  every  one,  that  it  is 
reckoned  unlucky  so  much  as  to  meet  them  by  accident,  they 
think  nothing  equal  to  themselves,  and  hold  it  a  proof  of  their 
consummate  piety  if  they  are  so  illiterate  as  not  to  be  able  to 
read.  And  when  their  asinine  voices  bray  out  in  the  churches 
tlieir  psalms,  of  which  they  understand  the  notes  but  not  the 
words,  *  then  it  is  they  fancy  that  the  ears  of  the  saints  above 
are  enraptured  with  the  harmony ; "  and  so  forth. 

50.  In  this  sentence  Erasmus  intimates,  what  is  abundantly 
Un  0  u-  confirmed  by  other  testimony,  that  the  mendicant 
larity  of  orders  had  lost  their  ancient  hold  upon  the  people, 
the  monks,  'j'j^gj.g  y^.^^  ^  growing  sensc  of  the  abuses  prevailing 
in  the  church,  and  a  desire  for  a  more  scriptural  and  spii'itual 
religion.  We  have  seen  already  that  this  was  the  case 
seventy  years  before.  And,  in  the  intermediate  period,  the 
exertions  of  a  few  eminent  men,  especially  Wessel  of  Gro- 
ningen,  had  not  been  wanting  to  purify  the  doctrines  aru 
discipline  ot  the  clergy.  More  popular  writers  assailed  them 
with  satire.  Thus  every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  blow  to 
be  struck  by  Luther, — better  indeed  than  he  was  himself;  for 
it  is  well  known  that  he  began  his  attack  on  indulgences  with 
no  expectation  or  desire  of  the  total  breach  with  the  see  of 
Rome  which  ensued." 

51.  The  Encomium  Morias  was  received  with  applause  by 
The  book  ^^^  ^^^^  loved  merriment,  and  all  who  hated  the 
excites  monks  ;  but  grave  men,  as  usual,  could  not  bear  to 
**^'"™'  see  ridicule  employed  against  grave  folly  and  hypo- 
crisy. A  letter  of  one  Dorpius,  —  a  man,  it  is  said,  of  some 
merit,  —  which  may  be  read  in  Jortin's  Life  of  Erasmus,'^ 
amusingly  complains,  that,  while  the  most  eminent  divines  and 
lawyers  were  admiring  Erasmus,  his  unlucky  Moria  had 
spoiled   all,  by  letting  them  see  that  he  was  mischievously 

1  "  Niimeratos  illos  quidem,  sed  non  in-  vol.  iv. ;  Mosheim,  ssec.  xv.  et  xvi. ;  Bayle, 

tellectos."^  [I  conceive  that  I  have  given  art.  "Wessel."     For  Wessel's  character, 

the  meaning  rightly.  — 1842.]  as  a  philo.sopher  who  boldly  opposed  th« 

-  Seckendorf,  Hist.  Lutheranismi,  p.  226 ;  Bchola-stics  of  his  age,  see  Brucker,  iii.  859. 

Qerdes.  Hist.  Evang.  saec.  xvi.  renovat.,  "  ii.  330. 
Vols.  i.  and  iii.;  Milner'i Church  History, 
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fitting  a«!ses'  ears  to  their  heads.  The  same  Dorpius,  wlio 
seems,  though  not  an  old  man,  to  have  been  a  sworn  vassal 
of  the  giant  Ignorance,  objects  to  any  thing  in  P>asmus's 
intended  edition  of  tlie  Greek  Testament  wliich  might  tlirow 
a  shir  on  the  accuracy  of  the  Vulgate. 

52.  Erasmus  was  soon  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  monks ; 
and  in  his  second  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  ErasmuB 
printed  in   1518,  the  notes,   it  is  said,  are  full   of  attacks  tu« 
invectives  against  them.      It  must  be  confessed  that 

he  had  begun  the  attack  without  any  motive  of  provocation, 
unless  zeal  for  learning  and  religion  is  to  count  for  such, 
which  the  parties  assailed  could  not  be  expected  to  admit,  and 
they  could  hardly  thank  him  for  "  spitting  on  their  gaberdine." 
No  one,  however,  knew  better  how  to  pay  his  court ;  and  he 
wrote  to  Leo.  X.  in  a  style  rather  too  adulatory,  which, 
in  truth,  was  his  custom  in  addressing  the  great,  and  contrasts 
with  liis  free  language  in  writing  about  them.  The  custom 
of  the  time  aflbrds  some  excuse  for  this  panegyrical  tone  of 
correspondence,  as  well  as  for  the  opposite  extreme  of  seve- 
rity. 

53.  The  famous  contention  between  Reuchlin  and  the  Ger- 
man monks,  though  it  began  in  the  preceding  decen-  rpj^^j^  ^^^_ 
nial  period,  belongs  chiefly  to  the  present.      In  the  tention  with 
year  1509,  one  Pfeffercorn,  a  converted  Jew,  induced 

the  Inquisition  at  Cologne  to  obtain  an  order  from  the  emperor 
for  burning  all  Hebrew  books  except  the  Bible,  upon  the 
pretext  of  their  being  full  of  blasphemies  against  the  Christian 
religion.  The  Jews  made  complaints  of  this  injury ;  but, 
before  it  could  take  place,  Reuchlin,  who  had  been  consulted 
by  the  emperor,  remonstrated  against  the  destruction  of  works 
so  curious  and  important,  which,  from  his  partiality  to  Caba- 
listic theories,  he  i-ated  above  their  real  value.  The  order 
was  accordingly  superseded,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the 
Cologne  inquisitors,  and  of  all  that  party  throughout  Ger- 
many which  resisted  the  intellectual  and  religious  progress 
of  mankind.  Reuchlin  had  offended  the  monks  by  satirizing 
them  in  a  comedy,  perhaps  the  Sergius,  which  he  permitted  tc 
be  printed  in  1506.  But  the  struggle  was  soon  perceived 
to  be  a  general  one ;  a  struggle  between  what  had  been  and 
what  was  to  be.  Meiners  has  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose  a  real 
eonfederacjy  to  have  been  formed  by  the  friends  of  truth  and 
learning  through  Germany  and  France,  to  support  Reuchlin 
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aj^ainst  the  mendicant  orders,  and  to  overthrow,  by  means  of 
this  controversy,  the  embattled  legions  of  ignorance.^  But 
perhaps  the  passages  he  adduces  do  not  prove  moi-e  than  their 
unanimity  and  zeal  in  the  cause.  The  attention  of  the  world 
was  first  called  to  it  about  1513;  that  is,  it  assumed  about 
that  time  the  character  of  a  war  of  opinions,  extending,  in 
its  principle  and  consequences,  beyond  the  immediate  dispute.^ 
Several  books  were  published  on  both  sides  ;  and  the  party  in 
power  employed  its  usual  argument  of  burning  what  was 
written  by  its  adversaries.  One  of  these  writings  is  still 
known,  the  Epistolne  Obscurorum  Virorum ;  the  production,  it 
is  said,  of  three  authors,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Ulric  Vou 
Hutten,  a  turbulent,  hot-headed  man,  of  noble  birth  and  quick 
parts,  and  a  certain  degree  of  learning,  whose  early  death 
seems  more  likely  to  have  spared  the  reformers  some  degree 
of  shame,  than  to  have  deprived  them  of  a  useful  supporter.^ 
Few  books  have  been  more  eagerly  received  than  these 
Epistles  at  their  first  appearance  in  1516,*  Avhich  surely  pro- 
cee<led  rather  from  their  suitableness  to  the  time  than  from 
much  intrinsic  merit ;  though  it  must  be  presumed  that  the 
spirit  of  many  temporary  allusions,  which  delighted  or  offended 
that  age,  is  now  lost  in  a  mass  of  vapid  nonsense  and  bad 
grammar,  which  the  imaginary  writers  pour  out.  Erasmus, 
though  not  intimately  acquainted  with  Reuehlin,  could  not  but 
sympathize  in  a  quarrel  with  their  common  enemies  in  a  com- 
mon cause.  In  the  end,  the  controversy  was  referred  to  the 
pope :  but  the  pope  was  Leo ;    and  it  was  hoped  that  a  pro- 

•  Lebensbeschroib.,  i.  144,  et  seqq.  but  this  is  nearer  justice  than  the  vencra- 

2  Meiuera  brings  mauy  proofs  of  the  in-  tion   of   the   raoJei-u  Germans.      Uuttea 

terest  tiiken  in  i{«ucljliu,  as  tlie  champion,  wrote  Uitin  pretty  well,  and  had  a  good 

if  not  the  martyr,  of  tlie  good  cause.  deal   of  wit:     his   satirical   libels,   conse- 

'^  Herder,  in  his  Zerstreute  Blitter,  v.  quently,  h:id  greit  circulation  and  popu- 

329,  speaks  with  unreasonable  partiality  larity  ;  wliich,  in  respect  of  such  writings, 

of    Ulric  von  Ilutten  ;    and  Meiners   has  is  apt,  in  all  ages,  to  produce  an  exaggera- 

writteu  his  Life  with  an  enthusi;ism  which  tion  of  their  re:il  inrluence.     In  the  mighty 

seems  to  me  quite  oxtravag;int.     Secken-  movement  of  the  Reformation,  the  Epis- 

dorf,   p.    130,   more  judiciously  observes  tolas  Obscurorum  Virorum  had  about  as 

tliat  he  was  of  little  use  to  the  Kefonna-  much  elToct  as  the  Mariage  de  Figaro  in 

tion.     And  Luther  wrote  about  him  in  the  French  Revolution.     A  dialogue  se- 

June,  1521,  "  Quid  Huttenus  petat  vides.  verely    reflecting    on    Pope    Julius    II., 

NoUem  vi  et  cede  pro  evangelio  eertari,  ita  called   Julius   Exclusus,  of  which  Jortin 

gcripsi   ad  homiucm.'"     Melanehthon,  of  suspects  Erasmus,  in  spite  of  his  denial, 

course,  disUked  such  friends.     Epist.  Me-  ii.  595,  is  giveu  by  Meiners  to  Ilutten. 
lanchth.,  p.  45  (IW"),  and  Camerarius,        *  Moiners,  in  his  Life  of  Ilutten,   Le- 

Vita  Melanchth.     Erasmus  could  not  en-  bensbesch.,  iii.  73.  inclines  to  fix  the  publl- 

dure  I{utt«u  ;  and  Ilutten,  when  he  found  cation  of  the  first  part  of  the  Epistles  in 

this  out,  wrote  virulently  against  Eriismus.  the  beginning  of  1.517  ;  though  he  admit* 

Jortin,  as  biographer  of  Erasmus,  treats  an  earlier  date  to  bo  not  impossible 
Uutteu  perhaps  with  too  much  contempt ; 
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posal  to  burn  books,  or  to  disgrace  an  illustrious  scholar, 
would  not  sound  well  in  his  ears.  But  Reuchlin  was  disaj)- 
pointed,  when  he  expected  acquittal,  by  a  mandate  to  super- 
sede or  suspend  the  process  commenced  against  him  l)y  the 
inquisition  of  Cologne,  which  might  be  taken  up  at  a  more 
favorable  time.^  This  dis[)ute  has  always  been  reckoned  of 
liigh  importance :  the  victory  in  public  opinion,  though  not 
in  judicature,  over  the  adherents  to  the  old  system,  prostrated 
them  so  utterly,  that  from  this  time  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  became  general  among  the  German  youth;  and  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  was  identified  in  their  mhids  with 
that  of  classical  literature." 

54.  We  are  now  brought,  insensibly  perhaps,  but  by  neces 
sary  steps,  to  the  great  religious  revolution  which  hjis      .  . 
just  been  named.     I  approach  this  subject  with  some    the^Ucfor 
hesitation,  well  aware  that  impartiality  is  no  protec-   °''''^'"°- 
tion  against  unreasonable  cavilling ;  but  neither  the  history  ot 
literature,   nor  of  human   opinion  upon   the   most  im])orlant 
subjects,  can  dispense  altogether  with  so  extensive  a  portion 
of  its  materials.     It  is  not  required,  however,  in  a  work  of  this 
nature,  to  do  much  more  than  state  shortly  the  grounds  of 
dispute,  and  the  changes  wrong! it  in  the  pul)lic  mind. 

55.  The  proximate  cause  of  the  Reformation  is  well  known. 
Indulgences,  or  dispensations  granted  by  the  pope  from  the 
heavy  penances  imposed  on  penitents  after  absolution  by  the 
old  canons,  and  also,  at  least  in  later  ages,  from  the  pains  of 
purgatory,  were  sold  by  the  papal  retailers  with  the  most 
indecent  extortion,  and  eagerly  purchased  by  the  superstitious 
multitude,  for  their  own  sake,  or  that  of  their  deceased  friends. 
Luther,  in  his  celebrated  theses,  propounded  at  Wittenberg,  in 
November,  1517,  inveighed  against  the  erroneous  views  incul- 
cated as  to  the  efficacy  of  indulgences,  and  especially  against 
the  notion  of  the  pope's  power  over  souls  in  purgatory.  He 
seems  to  have  believed,  that  the  dealers  had  exceeded  their 
commission,  and  would  be  disavowed  by  the  pope.  This, 
however,  was  veiy  far  from  being  the  case ;    and  the  deter- 


>  Melners,  J.  197.  suit  so  early  a,"  the  rest.    But  there  is 

'  SleiJan,  Hist,  de  la  Ueformat.,  1.  ii. ;  also  a  very  copious  account  of  the  lieuch- 

Brucker,  iv.  3)1);  Mosheim  ;  Eichhorn,  iil.  linian  controversy,  incluilinj;  many  origi- 

238,  vi.  10;  Bayle.art.  "  Hochstrat.-'  None  nal  documeuts.  in  the  .second  part  of  Von 

of  tliese  authorities  are  eijual  in  fulness  to  der  Ilardt's  Historia  Litteraria  Kefonnir 

Melners,  liehensbeschreibungen  berjhinter  tioiiia. 
Mioner.  i  98-212;  which  I  did  not  con- 
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mination  of  Leo  to  persevere  in  defending  all  thr  abusive 
prerogatives  of  his  see  drew  Luther  on  to  levy  war  against 
many  other  prevailing  usages  of  the  church,  against  several 
tenets  maintained  by  the  most  celebrated  doctors,  against  the 
divine  right  of  the  papal  supremacy,  and  finally  to  renounce 
all  communion  with  a  power  which  he  now  deemed  an  anti- 
christian  tyranny.  This  absolute  separation  did  not  take 
place  till  he  publicly  burned  the  pope's  bull  against  him,  and 
the  volumes  of  the  canon  law,  at  Wittenberg,  in  November, 
1520. 

56.  In  all  this  dispute,  Luther  was  sustained  by  a  prodigious 
Popularity  force  of  poi)ular  opinion.  It  Avas  perhaps  in  the 
of  Luther,  power  of  his  sovereign,  Frederic,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
to  have  sent  him  to  Rome,  in  the  summer  of  1518,  according 
to  the  pope's  direction.  But  it  would  have  been  an  odious 
step  in  the  people's  eyes,  and,  a  little  later,  would  have  been 
impossible.  Miltitz,  an  envoy  despatched  by  Leo  in  1519, 
upon  a  conciliatory  errand,  told  Luther  that  25,000  armed 
men  would  not  suffice  to  make  him  a  prisoner,  so  favorable 
was  the  impression  of  his  doctrine  upon  Germany.  And 
Frederic  himself,  not  long  afterwards,  wrote  plainly  to  Rome, 
that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  his  country ;  the  German 
people  were  not  what  they  had  been ;  there  were  many  men 
of  great  talents  and  considerable  learning  among  them,  and 
the  laity  were  beginning  to  be  anxious  about  a  knowledge  of 
Scripture ;  so  that,  unless  Luther's  doctrine,  which  had  already 
taken  root  in  the  minds  of  a  gi-eat  many  both  in  Germany  and 
other  countries,  could  be  refuted  by  better  arguments  than 
mere  ecclesiastical  fulminations,  the  consequence  must  be  so 
much  disturbance  in  the  empire  as  would  by  no  means 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  holy  see,^  In  fact,  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg  was  crowded  with  students  and  others, 
who  came  to  hear  Luther  and  Melajichthon.  The  latter  had, 
at  the  very  beginning,  embraced  his  new  master's  opinions 
with  a  conviction  which  he  did  not  in  all  respects  afterwards 
preserve.  And,  though  no  overt  attempts  to  innovate  on  the 
established  ceremonies  had  begun  in  this  period,  before  tlie 
end  of  1520  several  preached  against  them,  and  the  whole 
north  of  Gei'many  was  full  of  expectation. 

_'  Seokendorf.      This  remarkable  letter  lanus,  In  Jortin's  Erasmus,  ii    STQ;   and 

•rill  be  found  also  in  Roscoe's   Leo  X.,  Luthor's   own  letter  to   Leo.  of   March, 

AppeniUx,  No.  185.     It  bears  date  April,  1519. 
USH).    See  also  a  letter  of  Petrus  Mosel- 
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57.  A  counterpart  to  the  reformation  that  Luther  was  thus 
effecting   in    Saxony  might   be  found  at  the  same 
instant  in  Switzerland,  under  the  guidance  of  Zwin-   n™^*^ 
gle.     It  has  been  disputed  between  the  advocates  of  forp  by 
these  leaders,  to  which  the  priority  in  the  race  of  re-     ^'''"ss- 
form  belongs.     Zwingle  himself  declares,  that  in  1516,  before 
he  had  heard  of  Luther,  he  began  to  preach  the  gospel  at 
Zurich,  and  to  warn  the  people  against  relying  upon  human 
authority.^     But  that  is  rather  ambiguous,  and  hardly  enough 
to  substantiate  his  claim.     In  1518,  which  of  course  is  after 
Luthei''s  appearance  on  the  scene,  the  Swiss  reformer  was 
engaged  in  combating  the  venders  of  indulgences,  though  with 
less  attention  from  the  court  of  Rome.     Like  Luther,  he  had 
the  support  of  the  temporal  magistrate,  the  Council  of  Zurich. 
Upon  the  whole,  they  proceeded  so  nearly  with  equal  steps, 
ind  were  so  little  connected  with  each  other,  that  it  seems 
ditficult  to  award  either  any  honor  of  precedence.^ 

58.  The  German  nation  was,  in  fact,  so  fully  awakened  to 


1  Zvvingle  apud  Qerdes,  i.  103. 

2  Milner,  who  is  extremely  partial  in  the 
whole  of  tliis  history,  labors  to  extenuate 
the  claims  of  Zwiiigle  to  independence  in 
the  preaching  of  reformation ;  and  even 
pretends  tiiat  he  had  not  separated  from 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  1523,  when  Adrian 
VI.  sent  him  a  civil  letter.  But  Gerdes 
jhows  at  length  that  the  rupture  was  com- 
plete in  1520.  See  also  the  article  "  Zwin- 
gle," in  Biogr.  Universelle. 

The  prejudice  of  Slilner  against  Z\vingle 
throughout  is  striking,  and  leads  him  iuto 
much  unfairness.  Thus,  he  asserts  him, 
F.  510,  to  have  been  consenting  to  the  cap- 
ital punishment  of  some  Anabaptists  at 
Zurich.  But,  not  to  mention  that  their 
case  was  not  one  of  mere  religious  dissi- 
dence,  it  does  not  by  any  mean,s  appear 
that  he  approved  their  punishment,  which 
he  merely  relates  as  a  fact.  A  still  more 
gross  misrepresentation  occurs  in  p.  526. 
—  [Oapito  says,  in  a  letter  to  BulUnger 
(L536),  '■  Antequara  Lutherus  in  lucem 
emerserit,  Zwiuglius  et  ego  inter  nos  com- 
municavimus  de  pontifice  dejicienilo,  etiam 
cum  ille  rit;itn  degeret  in  ereniitorio.  Nam 
utrique  ex  Erismi  consuetudiue,  et  lectio- 
ne  bonorum  anctorum,  qualecunque  ju- 
dicium tum  sobolescebat. "  —  Gerdes,  p. 
117.  — 1842.] 

[A  latf  writer,  a.s  impartial  as  he  is 
learned  and  penetrating,  thus  contrasts 
the  two  founders  of  the  Reformation: 
"  If  we  compare  him  [Zwingle]  mth  Lu- 
ther, we  finil  fhat  he  hid  no  such  tremeu- 
dons  tompests  to  with^tuid  as  those  which 


shook  the  most  secret  depths  of  Luther's 
soul.  As  he  had  never  devoted  himself 
with  equal  ardor  to  the  established 
church,  he  had  not  now  to  break  loose 
from  it  with  such  violent  and  painful 
struggles.  It  was  not  the  profound  love 
of  the  faith,  and  of  its  connection  with  re- 
demption, in  which  Luther's  efforts  origi- 
nated, that  m:ule  Zwingle  a  reformer  :  he 
became  so  chiefly,  because,  in  the  course 
of  his  study  of  Scripture  in  search  of 
truth,  he  found  the  church  and  the  re- 
ceived morality  at  variance  with  its  spirit. 
Nor  was  Zwingle  trained  at  an  university, 
or  deeply  imbued  with  the  prevalent  doc- 
trinal opinions.  To  found  a  high  school, 
firmly  attached  to  all  that  Wiis  worthy  of 
attachment,  and  dissenting  only  on  certain 
most  hiiportiint  points,  w;i3  not  his  voca- 
tion, lie  regarded  it  much  more  as  the 
business  and  duty  of  his  life  to  bring 
about  the  religious  and  moral  n^formation 
of  the  republic  that  had  adopted  hmi,  and 
to  recall  the  Swiss  Confederation  to  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  originally 
founded.  AVhile  Luther's  main  object  was 
a  reform  of  doctrine,  which,  he  thought, 
would  be  necessarily  followed  by  that  of 
life  and  morals,  Zwingle  aimed  directly  at 
the  improvement  of  life  :  he  kept  mainly 
in  view  the  practical  significancy  of  Scrip- 
ture as  a  whole  ;  his  original  views  were  of 
a  moral  and  political  nature ;  hence  hia 
labors  were  tinged  witb  a  wholly  peculiar 
color."  ^Ranke's  Hist,  of  Iteformation. 
vol.  iii  p.  7.  —  lSi7.j 
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the  abuses  of  the  church;  the  denial  of  papal  sovereignty  in 
the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle  had  been  so 
prepared  effectual  in  its  influence  on  the  public  mind,  though 
beforehand.  ^^^^  ^^  ^jj^  external  policy  of  church  and  state,  that,  if 
neither  Luther  nor  Zwingle  had  ever  been  born,  there  can  be 
little  question  that  a  great  religious  schism  was  near  at  hand. 
These  councils  were  to  the  Kefbrmation  what  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  was  to  the  P^'rench  Revolution.  Their  leaders  nevtsr 
meant  to  sacrifice  one  article  of  received  faith  ;  but  the  little 
success  they  had  in  redressing  what  they  denounced  as  abuses 
convinced  tlie  laity  that  they  must  go  much  farther  for  them- 
selves. What  effect  the  invention  of  printing,  which  in  Italy 
was  not  much  felt  in  this  direction,  exerted  upon  the  serious 
minds  of  the  Teutonic  nations,  has  been  already  intimated,  and 
must  appear  to  every  reflecting  person.  And,  when  this  was 
followed  by  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Greek  language,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  inquisitive  men  sliould  throw  away  much  of 
what  seemed  the  novel  superstru(;ture  of  religion,  and,  what  in 
other  times  such  men  had  rarely  ventured,  should  be  en- 
couraged, by  the  obvious  change  in  the  temper  of  the  multitude, 
to  declare  themselves.  We  find  that  Pellican  and  Capito,  two 
of  the  most  learned  scholars  in  Western  Germany,  had  come, 
as  early  as  I'^l'i,  to  reject  altogether  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence.  We  find  also  that  CEcolamjjadius  had  begun  to 
preach  some  of  the  Protestant  doctrini^s  in  l.')14.^  And  Eras- 
mus, who  had  so  manifestly  prepared  the  way  for  the  new 
reformers,  continued,  as  it  is  easy  to  show  from  the  unlfbrra 
current  of  his  letters,  beyond  the  year  lo2U,  favorable  to  their 
cause.  His  enemies  were  theirs ;  and  he  concurred  in  much 
that  they  preached,  especially  as  to  the  exterior  practices  of 
religion.  Some,  however,  of  Luther's  tenets  he  did  not  and 
could  not  approve ;  and  he  was  already  disgusted  by  that 
intemperance  of  language  and  conduct  which,  not  long  after- 
wards, led  him  to  recede  entirely  from  the  Protestant  side.'^ 

»  Gerdes,  i.  117,  124,  et  post.     In   fact,  =  in   1519  and  1520,  even  in  his  letters 

the   precursors  of  the   Keformation   were  to  Albert,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  others 

Very    numerous,    and    are    collected    by  by  no  means  partial  to  Luther,  he  sjieaks 

Oerdes   in    his   first  and    third   volumes,  of  him  very   handsomely,  and  with  little 

though    he   has  greatly  exaggerated   the  or  no  disapprobation,  except  on  account 

truth   by   reckoning  as  such    Dante  and  of   his   intemperance,   though    professing 

Petrarch  and   all  opponents   of  the   tem-  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with  his  writ- 

poral  power  of  the  papacy.    \V'essel  may,  ings.     The   proofs   are   too   numerous   to 

upon  the  whole,  be  fairly  reckoned  among  be  cited.     lie  says,  in  a  letter  to  Zwingle, 

the  Ktiformers.  as  late  as  1521,   "  Videor  mihi  fere  omois 
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59.  It  would  not  be  just,  probably,  to  give  Bossuet  credit  in 
every  part  of  that  powerful  delineation  of  Luther's   _ 

1       1       •      1  •  1        1  •   1     1        1        •  1       TT-  Dangerous 

llieological  tenets  with  which  he  begins  the  History  tenets  of 
of  the  Variations  of  Protestant  Churches.  Nothing,  ^"'■^'^• 
perhaps,  in  polemical  eloquence  is  so  splendid  as  this  chapter. 
The  eagle  of  Meaux  is  there  truly  seen,  lordly  of  form,  fierce 
of  eye,  terrible  in  his  beak  and  claws.  But  he  is  too  deter- 
mined a  pai'tisan  to  be  trusted  by  those  who  seek  the  trulh 
without  regard  to  persons  and  denominations.  His  quotations 
from  Luther  are  short,  and  in  French :  I  have  failed  in 
several  attempts  to  verify  the  references.  Yet  we  are  not  to 
follow  the  reformer's  indiscriminate  admirers  in  dissembling 
altogether,  like  Isaac  Milner,  or  in  slightly  censuring,  as 
others  have  done,  the  enormous  paradoxes  which  deform  his 
writings,  especially  such  as  fall  within  the  present  period.  In 
maintaining  salvation  to  depend  on  faith  as  a  single  condition, 
he  not  only  denied  the  importance,  m  a  religious  sense,  of  a 
virtuous  life,  but  asserted  that  eveiy  one  who  felt  Avithin  him- 
self a  full  assurance  that  his  sins  were  remitted  (which, 
according  to  Luther,  is  the  proper  meaning  of  Christian  faith), 
became  incapable  of  sinning  at  all,  or  at  least  of  forfeiting  the 
favor  of  God,  so  long,  but  so  long  only,  as  that  assurance 
should  continue.  Such  expressions  are  sometimes  said  by 
Seckendorf  and  Mosheim  to  have  been  thrown  out  hastily,  and 
without  precision ;  but  I  fear  it  will  be  found  on  examination 
that  they  are  very  definite  and  clear,  the  want  of  precision  and 
perspicuity  being  rather  in  those  which  are  alleged  as  incon- 
sistent with  them,  and  as  more  consonant  to  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  church.^  It  must  not  be  supposed 
for  a  moment,  that  Luther,  whose  soul  was  penetrated  with  a 
fervent  piety,  and  whose  integi'ity  as  well  as  purity  of  life  are 

UiKuisse,  quje  docet  Lutherus,  nisi  qiiod  but  I  am  compelled   to  use  it,  as  most 

njn   tam   atrsjciter,    quodque   abstinui   a  intelligible  to  the  reader;   and  I  conceiv* 

quibusdam  aenigmatis  et  paradoxis."  This  that  these  two  reformers  went  much  be 

is  quoted  by  GerJes,  i.  153,  from  a  collec-  yond   the   language    of  Augustin,   which 

Hon  of  letters  of  Erasmus,  published  by  the  schoolmen  thought  themselves  bound 

Hottinger,  but  not  contained  in  the  Le}  -  tc  recognize   as  authority,   though    they 

den  edition.  Jortin  seems  not  to  have  seen  might  elude  its   spirit.     I  find   the   first 

them.  edition   of  Melanchthon's  Loci  Communes 

•  See,  in  proof  of  this,  Luther's  works,  in  Von  der  Hardt,  Historia  Litteraria  Re- 

ToL  i.  passiyyi  (edit.  1554).   The  first  work  formationis,  —  a   work   which  contains   a 

of  Melanchthon,  his  Loci  Communes, —  groat  deal  of  curious  matter.     It  is  called 

published  in  1521,  when  he  followed  Lu-  by  him    opus    rarissimutn,  not   being  in 

ther   more  obsequiously  in  his   opinions  the  edition   of  Melanchthon's  theological 

thaa  he  did  in  after-life,  —  is  equally  re-  works,  which  some  have  ascribed  to  ttw 

plete  >vith  the  strongest  Calvinism.    This  art  of  Peucer,   whose   teuets  were  widely 

vord  ia  a  little  awiward  in  this  place;  different. 
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unquestioned,  could  mean  to  give  any  encouragement  to  a 
licentious  disregard  of  moral  vii'tue ;  which  he  valued,  as  in 
itself  lovely  before  God  as  well  as  man,  though,  in  the  techni- 
cal style  of  his  theology,  he  might  deny  its  proper  obligation. 
But  his  temper  led  him  to  follow  up  any  proposition  of  Scrip- 
ture to  every  consequence  that  might  seem  to  result  from  its 
literal  meaning ;  and  he  fancied,  that  to  represent  a  future 
state  as  the  motive  of  virtuous  action,  or  as  any  way  connected 
with  human  conduct,  lor  better  or  worse,  was  derogatory  to 
the  free  grace  of  God,  and  the  omnipotent  agency  of  the  Spirit 
in  converting  the  soul.^ 


'  ]  am  unwilling  to  give  these  pages 
too  tliuological  a  cast  by  proving  this 
statement,  as  1  have  the  means  of  doing, 
by  extracts  from  Luther's  own  early 
writing,!.  Miluer's  very  prolix  lustory  of 
this  period  is  rendered  less  valuable  by 
his  disingenuous  trick  of  suppressing  all 
passages  in  these  treatises  of  Luther  which 
display  his  Autiuomian  paradoxes  in  a 
strong  light.  Whoever  has  read  the  writ- 
ings of  Luther  up  to  the  year  1520  inclu- 
Bive  must  find  it  impossible  to  contradict 
my  a.ssertion.  In  treating  of  an  author 
80  full  of  unlimited  propositions  as  Lu- 
ther, no  positive  proof  as  to  his  tenets 
can  be  refuted  by  the  production  of  in- 
consistent passages. 

[It  was  to  be  expected  that  what  I 
have  here  said,  and  afterwards  in  Chap. 
VI.,  concerning  Luther,  would  grate  on 
the  ears  of  many  very  respectable  persons, 
whose  attachment  to  the  Reformation, 
and  admiration  of  his  eminent  character, 
could  not  without  much  reluctance  ad- 
mit that  degree  of  censure  which  I  have 
felt  myself  compelled  to  pass  upon  him. 
Two  Jfidinburgh  reviewers,  for  both  of 
whom  I  feel  great  respect,  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  remarked  what  seemed  to 
them  an  undue  severity ;  and  a  late 
writer.  Archdeacon  Hare,  in  his  notes  to 
a  series  of  Sermons  on  the  Mission  of  the 
Comforter,  1846,  has  animadverted  on  it 
at  great  length,  and  with  a  sufficiently 
uncompromising  spirit.  I  am  unwilling 
to  be  drawn  on  this  occasion  into  con- 
troversy, or  to  follow  my  prolix  anta- 
gonist tlirough  all  his  observations  upon 
my  short  paragraphs,  —  both  because  I 
have  in  my  disposition  a  good  deal  of  a 
stiilla  cle7)ienlia,  which  leads  me  to  take 
pity  on  paper,  or  rather  on  myself;  and 
for  a  better  reason,  namely,  that,  not- 
\rithftandiug  what  the  archde;icon  calls 
my  '•  aviTsion  to  Luther,"  I  really  look 
upon  him  as  a  great  man,  endowed  with 
maoy  Tiriues,  and  an  instrument  of  Pro- 
Tidenoe    for   a   signal  good.      I  am  also 


particularly  reluctant,  at  the  presest  time, 
to  do  in  any  manner  the  drudgery  of  the 
Philistines ;  and,  while  those  who  are  not 
more  in  my  good  graces  than  the  arch- 
deacon's, and  who  had  hardly  sprouted 
up  when  my  remarks  on  Luther  wera 
first  %vritten,  are  depreciating  the  Protes- 
tant cause  with  the  utmost  animosity,  to 
strengthen  any  prejudice  against  it.  But 
I  must,  as  shortly  as  possible,  and  per- 
haps more  shortly  than  an  adequate  ex- 
position of  my  defence  would  require, 
produce  the  passages  in  Luther's  own  writ- 
ings which  have  compelled  me  to  speak 
out  as  strongly  as  I  have  done. 

I  may  begin  by  observing,  that,  in 
charging  Luther,  especially  in  his  early 
writings,  with  what  goes  generally  by  the 
name  of  Antinomiamsm  (that  is,  with 
representing  faith  alone  as  the  condition 
of  acceptance  with  God,  not  merely  for 
those  who  for  the  first  time  embrace  the 
gospel,  but  for  all  who  have  been  bap- 
tized and  brought  up  in  its  profession, 
and  in  so  great  a  degree  that  no  sins 
whatever  can  exclude  a  &ithful  man 
firom  salvation),  I  have  maintained  no 
paradox,  but  what  has  been  repeatedly 
alleged,  not  only  by  Romanist  but  Pro- 
testant theologians.  This,  however,  is  not 
sufficient  to  prove  its  truth  ;  and  I  am 
therefore  under  the  necessity  of  quoting 
a  few  out  of  many  passages.  But  I  repeat 
that  I  have  not  the  remotest  intention 
of  charging  Luther  with  wilful  encourage- 
ment to  an  immoral  hfe.  The  Antino- 
mian  scheme  of  reUgion,  which  indeed 
was  not  called  by  that  name  in  Luther's 
age  (the  word,  as  applied  to  the  followers 
of  Agricola,  involving  only  a  denial  of  the 
obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  such, 
moral  as  well  as  ceremonial),  is  only  one 
mode  in  which  the  disinterestedness  of 
virtuous  atitions  has  been  asserted,  and 
may  be  held  by  men  of  the  utmost  sanc- 
tity, though  it  must  be  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous in  its  general  promulgation.  Thos 
we  find  it  subi'tautially,  though  witlioat 
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60.  Whatever  may  be  the  bias  of  our  minds  as  to  the  truth 
of  Luther's  doctrines,  we  should  be  careful,  in  considering  the 


intemperance,  in  some  Essajs  by  a  highly 
respected  writer,  Mr.  Thomas  Erskiue, 
on  the  Uucouditional  Freeness  of  the 
Gospel.  Nothing  is  more  re^  ugnant  to 
my  principles  than  to  pass  moral  repro- 
bation on  persons  because  I  differ,  how- 
ever essentially,  from  their  tenets.  Let 
lis  leave  that  to  Kome  and  Oxford,  though 
JiUther  unfortunately  was  the  last  man 
who  could  claim  this  liberty  of  prophe- 
sying for  himself  on  the  score  of  his 
tharity  and  tolerance  for  others. 

Archdeiicon  Hare  is  a  man  of  so  much 
fairness,  and  so  intensely  persuaded  of 
being  in  the  right,  that  he  produces  him- 
self the  leading  propositions  of  Luther, 
from  which  others,  like  myself,  have  de- 
duced our  own  very  different  inferences 
as   to  his   doctrine. 

In  the  treatise  De  Captivitate  Babylo- 
nica,  1520,  we  find  these  celebrated  words : 
"  Ita  vides  quam  dives  sit  homo  ChrLstia- 
nu3  et  baptisatus,  qui  etiam  voleus  non 
potest  perdere  salutem  suam  quantL<cun- 
que  pecc'itis,  nisi  nolit  credere.  Nulla 
enim  peccata  eum  possunt  damnare  nisi 
solii  incredulitas.  Ca'tera  omnia,  si  redeat 
vel  stet  fides  in  promissiouem  divinam 
baptisato  factam,  iamumeuto  absorbeutur 
per  eaudem  fidem,  imo  veritatem  Dei,  quia 
seipsum  negare  non  potest,  si  tu  eum  cuu- 
fessus  f ueris,  et  prouiitteuti  fideliter  adh:e- 
serb."  It  may  be  pretended,  that,  however 
paradoxically  Luther  h:is  expressed  him- 
self, he  meant  to  assert  the  absolute  in- 
compatibility of  habitual  sins  with  a  justi- 
fying faith.  But,  even  if  his  language  would 
always  bear  tliis  meauiug,  it  is  to  be  kept 
in  mind,  that  faith  (TTiCTrif )  can  never  be 
more  thai»  inward  persuasion  or  assurance, 
whereof,  subjfctively,  each  man  must 
judge  for  himself;  and,  though  to  the  eyes 
of  othfra  a  true  faitli  may  be  wanting, 
it  is  not  evident  that  men  of  enthusiastic 
minds  may  not  be  fully  satisfied  that  they 
possess  it. 

Luther,  indeed,  has,  in  another  position, 
often  quoted,  taken  away  from  himself 
this  line  of  defence:  "Si  in  fide  posset 
fieri  adulterium,  peccatum  non  esset."  — 
Disputat.  1520.  Archdeacon  Hare  ob- 
serves on  this  tb*\t  "  it  is  logically  true." — 
1*.  7i*4.  This  appears  to  me  a  singular  as- 
Bcrtion.  The  hypothesis  of  Luther  is,  that 
a  sinful  action  might  be  committed  in  a 
state  of  faith  ;  ami  the  consequent  of  the 
proposition  is,  that  in  such  case  it  wouhl 
not  be  a  sin  at  all.  Grant  that  he  held 
the  supposition  to  he  impossible,  which  no 
doulit  be  sometimes  does,  though  we 
ehoiiid  hardly  draw  that  inference  from 
the  passage  last  cited,  or  from  some  others, 
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still,  in  reasoning  ex  aiiiwrfo,  we  are  bound 
to  argue  rightly  upon  the  assuiued  hypo- 
thesis. But  all  his  notions  about  sia  and 
merit  were  so  preposterously  contradic- 
tory to  natural  morality  and  religion,  that 
they  could  not  have  been  permanently  re- 
ceived without  violating  the  moral  consti- 
tution of  the  human  mind.  Thus,  in  the 
Heidelberg  Propositions,  1518,  we  read : 
"  Opera  hominum  ut  semper  speciosa  sint, 
bonaque  videiintur,  probabile  tamen  est 
ea  esse  peccata  mortalia.  .  .  .  Opera  Del 
ut  semper  sint  deformia  malaque  vide- 
antur,  ver6  tamen  sunt  merita  immor- 
talia.  .  .  .  Non  sic  sunt  opera  hominum 
mortalia  (de  bonis,  ut  apparent,  loqui- 
mur),  ut  ejidem  sint  crimina.  .  .  .  Non  sio 
sunt  opera  Dei  merita  (de  his  quae  per 
hominem  Sunt,  loquimur),  ut  eadem  non 
sint  peccata.  .  .  .  Justorum  opera  essent 
mortalia,  nLsi  pio  Dei  timore  ab  ipsismet 
justLs  ut  mortalia  timerentur."  Such  a 
series  of  propositions  occasions  a  sort  of 
bewilderment  in  the  understa,nding,  so  un- 
like are  they  to  the  usual  tone  of  moral 
precept  and  sentiment. 

I  am  indebted  to  Archdeacon  Hare  for 
another,  not  at  all  less  singular,  passiige, 
in  a  letter  of  Luther  to  Melanchthou  in 
1521,  which  I  have  also  found  in  the  very 
able,  though  very  bitter.  Vie  de  Luther, 
by  M.  Audin,  Paris,  1839.  I  do  not  sea 
the  necessity  of  giving  the  context,  or  of 
explaining  on  what  occasion  the  letter  was 
written,  on  the  ground,  that,  where  a  sen- 
tence is  complete  in  itself,  and  contains  a 
general  assertion  of  an  author's  own  opin- 
ion, it  is  not  to  be  limited  by  reference  to 
any  thing  else.  "  Sufficit,"  Luther  says, 
"  quod  agnovimus  per  divitias  glori;e  Dei 
Agnum,  qui  tollit  peccata  mundi ;  ab  hoc 
non  avellet  nos  peccatum,  etiamsi  millies 
milUes  uuo  die  fornicamur  aut  occidamus. 
Putas  tam  parvum  esse  pretium  et  redem 
tiimem  pro  peccatis  nostris  factam  in  tanto 
et  tali  agno  ?  Ora  fortiter ;  es  enim  fortis- 
simus  pe<'cator." 

It  appears  that  Mr.  AVard  has  translat- 
ed uno  die  by  "e«;ry  day;"  for  which 
the  archdeacon  animadverts  on  him : 
"  This  mistranslation  serves  his  purpose 
of  blasting  Luther's  fame,  inasmuch  as  it 
substitutes  a  hellish  horror  —  the  thought 
that  a  continuous  life  of  the  most  atro- 
cious sin  can  co  exist  with  faith  and  prayer 
and  Christ  and  righteousness  —  for  that 
which,  justly  offensive  as  it  may  be,  is  so 
mainly  from  its  peculiar  Lutheran  extrava- 
gance of  expression." —  P.  794.  No  one  will 
pretend  that  Mr.  Ward  ought  not  to  have 
been  more  accurate.  But  I  confess  that  the 
difference  does  not  strike  me  as  ImmeBMly 
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Reformation  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  mankind,  not  to  be 
misled   by   the   superficial   and    ungrounded    r"presentationa 


great.  Luther,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
would  have  writt«n  unoi/iwqiie  die  as  rea- 
dily as  una,  if  the  word  had  suggested 
itself.  lie  wanted  to  assert  the  efficacy 
of  Christ's  iniput>?d  right«ou.sness  in  the 
most  forcible  teruis,  by  weighing  it  against 
an  impossible  accumulation  of  offences. 
It  is  no  more  than  he  had  .said  in  the 
passage  quoted  above  from  the  tre;itise 
De  Captivitate  Babylonica:  "  Non  potest 
perdere  salutem  suam  quantiscuuque  pec- 
catis ;  "  expre.'^sed  still  more  offensively. 

The  real  question  is,  not  what  interpre- 
tation an  astute  advocate,  by  making  large 
allowance  for  warmth  of  temper,  pecu- 
liarities of  expression,  and  the  necessity  of 
inculcating  .some  truths  more  forcibly  by 
being  silent  on  others,  may  put  on  the 
writings  of  Luther  (for  very  few  will  im- 
pute to  him  either  a  defective  sense  of 
moral  duties  in  himself,  or  a  disposition  to 
set  his  disciples  at  liberty  from  them),  but 
what  was  the  evident  tendency  of  his 
language.  And  this,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, need  not  be  judged  solely  by  the 
pliiin  sense  of  words,  though  that  is  surely 
sufficient.  The  danger  of  these  exaggera- 
tions —  the  mildest  word  that  I  can  use, 
and  one  not  adequate  to  what  I  feel  —  was 
soon  shown  in  the  practical  effect  of  Lu- 
theran preaching.  Munzer  and  Knipi)er- 
dolling,  with  tlie  whole  rabble  of  Anabap- 
tist fanatics,  were  the  legitimate  brood  of 
Luther's  early  doctrine.  And,  even  if  we 
Bet  these  asi<le,  it  is  certain  that  we  find 
no  testimonies  to  any  reform  of  manners 
in  the  countries  that  embraced  it.  The 
Swiss  Reformation,  the  iiiiglish,  and  the 
Calvinistic  churches  generally,  make  afar 
better  show  in  this  respect. 

This  great  practical  deficiency  in  the 
Lutheran  Reformation  is  confessed  by  their 
own  writers.  And  it  is  attested  by  a  re- 
markable letter  of  Wilibald  Pirckheimer, 
announcing  the  death  of  Albert  Durer,  to 
a  correspoudent  at  Vienna  in  1528,  which 
may  be  found  in  Reliquien  von  Albrecht 
Durer,  Nuremberg,  1^28,  p.  1(58.  In  this, 
he  takes  occasion  to  inveigh  against  the 
bad  conduct  of  the  reformed  party  at  Nu- 
remberg, and  seems  as  indignant  at  the 
Lutherans  as  he  had  ever  been  against 
Popery,  though  without  losing  his  hatred 
for  the  latter.  I  do  not  quote  the  letter, 
which  is  long,  and  in  obsolete  German  ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  display  too  much  irri- 
tation, natural  to  an  honest  man  who  has 
been  disappointed  in  his  hopes  from  a  re- 
volution :  but  the  witness  he  bears  to  the 
dishonest  and  dissolute  manners  which 
nad  accompanied  the  introduction  of  Lu- 
Hwnuiism  is  not  to  be  slightly  regarded, 


considering  the  respectability  of  Pirckhei- 
mer, and  his  known  co-operation  with  the 
first  reform. 

1  have  been  thought  to  speak  too  dis- 
paragingly of  Luther's  polemical  writings, 
especially  that  against  the  bishops,  by  the 
expression  "bellowing  in  bad  Latin.'- 
Perhaps  it  might  be  too  contemptuous 
towards  a  great  man  ;  but  I  had  been  dio- 
gusted  by  the  perusal  of  them.  Those 
who  have  taken  exception  (in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review)  are  probably  little  couver- 
sant  with  Luther's  writings.  Rut,  indi>- 
pendently  of  the  moral  censure  which  bis 
virulence  demands,  we  are  surely  at  liberty 
to  say  that  it  is  in  the  worst  taste,  and  very 
unlikely  to  convince  or  conciliate  any  man 
of  good  sense.  One  other  grave  objection 
to  the  writings  of  Luther  I  have  not 
hitherto  been  called  upon  to  mention  ; 
but  I  will  not  wholly  omit  his  scandalous 
grossness,  especially  as  Archdeacon  liare 
has  entered  upon  an  elaborate  apology  for 
it.  We  all  know  quite  ;is  well  as  he  does, 
that  the  manners  of  different  ages,  differ- 
ent countries,  and  different  conditions  of 
life,  are  not  alike  ;  and  that  what  is  uni- 
versally condemned  in  some  periods  has 
been  tolerated  in  others.  Such  an  exeiuse 
may  often  be  made  with  great  fairness  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  made  for  Luther.  We 
have  writings  of  hLs  contemporaries,  we 
have  writings  of  grave  men  in  ages  less 
polished  than  his  own.  No  serious  author 
of  the  least  reputation  will  be  found  who 
defiles  his  pages,  I  do  not  say  with  such 
indelicacy,  but  with  such  disgusting  filthi- 
ness,  as  Luther.  He  resembles  Rabehu.'t 
alone  in  this  respect,  and  absolutely  goes 
beyond  him.  Audin,  whose  aim  is  to  de- 
stroy its  far  as  possible  the  moral  reputa- 
tion of  Luther,  has  collected  a  great  deal 
more  than  Bossuet  would  have  deigned  to 
touch  ;  and,  considering  this  object,  in  the 
interests  of  his  own  religion,  I  do  not  know 
how  he  can  be  blamed  ;  though  I  think  that 
he  should  have  left  more  passages  untrans- 
lated. Those  taken  from  the  CollO(iuia 
Mensalia  might  perhaps  be  forgiven,  and 
the  blame  thrown  on  the  gossiping  retailer 
of  his  table-talk  ;  but,  in  all  his  attacks  on 
popes  and  cardinals,  Luther  disgraces  him- 
self by  a  nasty  and  stupid  brutality  The 
great  cause,  also,  of  the  marriage  of  priests 
ceases  to  be  holy  and  honorable  in  his  ad- 
vocacy. 

And  I  must  express  my  surprise  that 
Archdeacon  Hare  should  vindicate,  against 
Mr.  Ward,  the  Sermo  de  Matrimonio, 
preached  at  Wittenberg,  1522;  for,  though 
he  says  there  are  four  sermons  with  this 
title  in  Luther's  works,  I  have  little  doubl 
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which  we  sometimes  find  in  modern  writers.  Such  is  this, 
that  Luther,  struck  by  the  absurdity  of  the  prevailing  super- 
stitions, was  desirous  of  introducing  a  more  rational  system  of 
religion  ;  or  that  he  contended  for  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  the 
boundless  privileges  of  individual  judgment ;  or,  what  others 
have  been  pleased  to  suggest,  that  his  zeal  for  learning  and 
ancient  philosophy  led  him  to  attack  the  ignorance  of  the 
monks,  and  the  crafty  policy  of  the  church,  which  withstood 
all  liberal  studies. 

61.  These  notions  are  merely  fallacious  refinements,  as 
every  man  of  plain  understanding,  who  is  acquainted  ^^^  expia- 
with  the  writinsrs  of  the  early  reformei's,  or  has  natioaof 
considered  their  history,  must  acknowledge.  The 
doctrine^  of  Luther,  taken  altogether,  are  not  more  rational, 
that  is,  more  conformable  to  what  men,  a  priori,  would  expect 
to  find  in  religion,  than  those  of  the  Church  of'^Rome;  nor  did 
he  ever  pretend  that  they  were  so.  As  to  the  privilege  of 
free  inquiry,  it  was  of  course  exercised  by  those  who  deserted 
then-  ancient  altars,  but  certainly  not  upon  any  theory  of  a 
right  in  others  to  judge  amiss,  that  is,  differently  from  them^ 
selves.  Nor,  again,  is  there  any  foundation  for  imagining 
that  Luther  was  concerned  for  the  interests  of  literature. 
None  had  he  himself,  save  theological ;  nor  are  there,  as  1 
apprehend,  many  allusions  to  profane  studies,  or  any  proof  of 
his  regard  to  them,  in  all  his  works.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
probable  that  both  the  principles  of  this  great  founder  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  so  intense  an  appli 
cation  to  theological  controversy,  checked,  for  a  time,  the 
progress  of  philological  and  philosophical  literature  on  this 
side  of  the   Alps.^      Every  solution  of  the  conduct  of  the 

that  Mr.  Ward  was  led  to  this  by  Audio,  tions  cannot  be  forgeries,  or  to  the  shorter 

whomakesmany  quotations  from  it.  "The  extra/its  in  Bossuet,  Hist,  des  Variations, 

date  of  this  sennon,  1522,  when  many  of  c.  6,  §  11,  I  shall  only  observe,  that,  if  tbe 

the  inmates  of  the  convents  were  quitting  voice  was  that  of  wisdom,  it  was  not  that 

them,  and  when  the  errors  of  the  Anabap-  of  Christianity.     But   here  I  conclude  a 

lists  were  beginning  to  spread,  shows  that  note  far  longer  than  I  wished  to  make  it  : 

there   wa.s   urgent  need  for  the  voice  of  the  discussion  being  akin  to  the  general 

wisdom   to  set  forth  the  true  idea,  rela-  subject  of  these  volumes,  and  forced  upon 

tions,   and  obligations   of  marriage ;    nor  me  by  a  direct  attack  of  many  pages.     For 

could  this  be  done  \vithout  an  exposition  Archdeaion   Hare  himself,  I  have  all  tlie 

and  refutation  of  the  manifold  scandalous  respect  which  his  higb  character,  and  an 

errors  and  abuses  concerning  it,  bred  and  acquaintance  of  long  dur.itioa,  must  na- 

prop;igiited   by  the  papacy." — P.  771.     A  turally  have  created. — 1847-] 

Tery  rational  sentence  !  but  utterly  unlike  i  Envsmus,  after  he  had  become  exa»- 

Luther's  sermon,  which  is  far  more  in  the  perated  with    the    reformers,    rupejitedly 

tone  of  the  Anabaptists  than  against  them,  charges    them    with    ruining    literature. 

But,  without  dwelling  on  this,  and  refer-  "  Ubicunque  regnjit   Lutherauismus,    ib« 

Hag  to  Audin,  vol.  ii.  p.  M,  whose  quota-  literarum    est   interitus."  —  Epist.    MvL 
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reformers  must  be  nugatory,  except  one, — that  they  were  men 
absorbed  by  the  conviction  that  they  were  fighting  the  battle 
of  God.  But,  among  the  population  of  Germany  or  Switzer- 
landj  there  was  undoubtedly  another  predominant  feeling ;  the 
sense  of  ecclesiastical  oppression,  and  scorn  for  the  worthless 
swarm  of  monks  and  friars.  This  may  be  said  to  have  divided 
the  propagators  of  the  Reformation  into  such  as  merely  pulled 
down,  and  such  as  built  upon  the  ruins.  Ulric  von  Hutten 
may  pass  for  the  type  of  the  one ;  and  Luther  himself,  of  the 
other.  And  yet  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say  of  Luther,  that  he 
erected  his  system  on  the  ruins  of  Popery.  For  it  was  rather 
the  growth  and  expansion  in  his  mind  of  one  positive  dogma, 
justification  by  faith,  in  the  sense  he  took  it  (which  can  be 
easily  shown  to  have  preceded  the  dispute  about  indulgences  '), 
that  broke  down  and  crushed  successively  the  various  doc- 
trines of  the  Romish  Church ;  not  because  he  had  originally 
much  objection  to  them,  but  because  there  was  no  longer 
room  for  them  in  a  consistent  system  of  theology.^ 

62.  The  laws  of  synclironism,  which  we  have  hitherto 
Orlando  obcycd,  bring  strange  partners  together,  and  we  may 
FurioBo.      pa5s  at  once  from  Luther  to  Ariosto.     The  Orlando 


(1528).  "  Evangelicos  istos,  cum  'multis 
aliis,  turn  hoc  nomine  priiecipue  oji,  quod 
per  eos  ubique  langueut,  frigent,  jacent, 
intereunt  bonae  literae,  sine  quibus  quid 
est  houiinum  vita  !  Amaut  viaticum  et 
uxoreiu,  caetera  pili  non  faciunt.  Hos 
fucos  longissime  arcenJos  cen.seo  a  vestro 
contuberuio." — Ep.  Dccccxlvi.  (uod.aun.) 
Tliere  were,  however,  at  this  time,  as  well 
as  afterwards,  more  learned  nieu  on  the 
side  of  the  lleformation  than  on  that  of 
the  church. 

'  See  his  disputations  at  Wittenberg, 
lolG ;  and  the  sermons  preached  in  the 
same  and  the  subsequent  year. 

2  The  best  authorities  for  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation  are  Seckendorf, 
Ilist.  Lutheranismi,  and  Sleidan,  Ilist. 
de  la  Kelbrmation,  in  C'ourayer's  French 
translation  ;  the  former  beiug  chiefly  use- 
ful for  the  ecclesiiistical,  the  latter  for 
political  history.  But,  as  these  confine 
themselves  to  Germany,  Gerdes  (Hist. 
Evangel.  Keformat.)  is  necessary  for  the 
Zwiuglian  history,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
the  Northern  kingdoms.  The  first  sections 
of  Father  Paul's  History  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  are  also  valuable.  Schmidt, 
Ujsttiire  des  AUemands,  vols.  vi.  and  vii., 
haw  told  the  story  on  the  side  of  Kome 
gpecicusly  and  with  some  fjumess ;  and 
Borcoe  has  viadicated  Leo  X.  &om   the 


imputation  of  unnecessary  violence  in  hla 
proceeding  against  Luther.  Mosheim  is 
always  good,  but  concise  :  Milner,  far  from 
concise,  but  highly  prejudiced,  and  in  the 
habit  oif  giving  his  quotations  in  English, 
wliich  is  not  quite  satisfactory  to  a  lover 
of  truth. 

The  essay  on  the  influence  of  the  Re- 
formation, by  Villers,  which  obtained  a 
prize  from  the  French  Institute,  and  has 
been  extolled  by  a  very  friendly  but  bet- 
ter-informed writer  in  the  Biographie 
Universelle,  appears  to  me  the  production 
of  a  man  who  had  not  taken  the  pains  to 
read  any  one  work  contemporaneous  with 
the  lleformation,  or  even  any  compilation 
which  contains  many  extracts.  No  won- 
der that  it  does  not  represent,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  real  spirit  of  the 
times,  or  the  tenets  of  the  reformers. 
Thus,  e.  gr.,  "  Luther,"  he  says,  "  ex- 
posed the  abuse  of  the  traffic  of  indul- 
gences, and  the  danger  of  believing  that 
heaven  and  the  remission  of  all  crimes 
could  be  bought  with  money  ;  while  a 
sincere  repentance  and  an  amended  life 
were  the  only  means  of  appeasing  the 
divine  justice."  —  (P.  65,  Engl,  transl.) 
This,  at  least,  is  not  very  Uke  Luther'a 
Antinomian  contempt  for  repentance,  and 
amendment  of  hfe  :  it  might  come  near  to 
the  notions  of  Erasmus. 
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Furioso  ■was  first  printed  at  Ferrara  in  151 C.  This  edition 
contained  forty  cantos,  to  which  the  last  six  were  added  in 
1532.  Many  stanzas,  chiefly  of  circumstance,  were  interpo- 
lated by  the  author  from  time  to  time. 

63.  Ai'iosto  has  been,  after  Homer,  the  favorite  poet  of 
Europe.  His  grace  and  facility ;  his  clear  and  rapid  it,,  popu- 
8tream  of  language;  his  variety  and  beauty  of  inven-  larity. 
tion ;  his  very  transitions  of  subject,  so  frequently  censured  by 
critics,  but  artfully  devised  to  spare  the  tediousness  that  hangs 
on  a  protracted  story, — left  him  no  rival  in  general  popularity. 
Above  sixty  editions  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  were  published 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  "  There  was  not  one,"  says  Ber- 
nardo Tasso,  "  of  any  age  or  sex  or  rank,  who  was  satisfied 
after  more  than  a  single  perusal."  If  the  change  of  manners 
and  sentiments  have  already  in  some  degree  impaired  this 
attraction ;  if  we  cease  to  take  interest  in  the  prowess  of 
Paladins,  and  find  their  combats  a  little  monotonous,  —  this  is 
perhaps  the  necessary  lot  of  all  poetry,  which,  as  it  can  only 
reach  posterity  through  the  medium  of  contemporary  reputa- 
tion, must  accommodate  itself  to  the  fleeting  character  of  its 
own  time.  This  character  is  strongly  impressed  on  the  Or- 
lando Furioso:  it  well  suited  an  age  of  war  and  pomp  and 
gallantry ;  an  age  when  chivalry  was  still  recent  in  actual 
life,  and  was  reflected  in  concentrated  brightness  from  the 
mirror  of  romance. 

64.  It  has  been  sometimes  hinted,  as  an  objection  to 
Ariosto,  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  in  earnest,  and  want  of 
leaves  a  little  suspicion  of  laughing  at  his  subject,  seriousness. 
I  do  not  perceive  that  he  does  this  in  a  greater  degree  than 
good  sense  and  taste  permit.  The  poets  of  knight-errantry 
might,  in  this  respect,  be  arranged  in  a  scale,  of  which  Pulci 
and  Spenser  would  stand  at  the  extreme  points :  the  one 
mocking  the  absurdities  he  coolly  invents ;  the  other,  by 
intense  strength  of  conception,  full  of  love  and  faith  in  his 
own  creations.  Between  these,  Berni,  Ariosto,  and  Boiardo 
take  successively  their  places  ;  none  so  deeply  serious  as 
Spenser,  none  so  ironical  as  Pulci.  It  was  not  easy  in  Italy, 
especially  after  the  Morgante  Maggiore  had  roused  the  sense 
of  ridicule,  to  keep  up  at  every  moment  the  solemn  tone 
which  Spain  endured  in  the  romances  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  nor  was  this  consonant  to  the  gayety  of  Ariosto.  It  is 
the  light  carelessness  of  his  manner  which  constitutes  a  great 
"Vart  of  its  charm. 
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65.  Castelretro  has  blamed  Ariosto  for  building  on  the 
A  continua-  foundations  of  Boiardo.^  He  seems  to  have  had 
tiop  of  originally  no  other  design  than  to  carry  onward,  a 
Boiardo.  w^^Iq  better  than  Agostini,  that  very  attractive  story ; 
having  written,  it  is  said,  at  first,  only  a  few  cantos  to  please 
his  friends.^  Certainly,  it  is  rather  singular  that  so  great  and 
renowned  a  poet  should  have  been  little  more  than  the  con- 
tinuator  of  one  who  had  so  lately  preceded  him;  though 
Salviati  defends  him  by  the  example  of  Homer ;  and  other 
critics,  with  whom  we  shall  perhaps  not  agree,  have  thought 
this  the  best  apology  for  writing  a  romantic  mstead  of  an 
heroic  poem.  The  story  of  the  Orlando  Innamorato  must  be 
known  before  we  can  well  understand  that  of  the  Furioso. 
But  this  is  nearly  what  we  find  in  Homer  ;  for  who  can 
reckon  tlie  Iliad  any  thing  but  a  fragment  of  the  tale  of  Troy? 
It  was  indeed  less  felt  by  the  compatriots  of  Homer,  already 
familiar  with  that  legendary  cyclus  of  heroic  song,  than  it  is 
by  the  readers  of  Ariosto,  who  are  not,  in  general,  veiy  well 
acquainted  with  the  poem  of  his  precursor.  Yet  experience 
has  even  here  shown  that  the  popular  voice  does  not  echo  the 
complaint  of  the  critic.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of 
a  predominant  unity  in  the  Orlando  Furioso,  which  we  com- 
monly read  in  detached  parcels.  The  principal  unity  that  it 
does  possess,  distinct  from  the  story  of  Boiai'do,  consists  in  the 
loves  and  announced  nuptials  of  Rogero  and  Bradamante, 
the  imaginary  progenitors  of  the  house  of  Este ;  but  Ariosto 
does  not  gain  by  this  condescension  to  the  vanity  of  a  petty 
sovereign. 

66.  The  inventions  of  Ariosto  are  less  original  than  those 
In  some  ^^  Boiai'do,  but  they  are  more  pleasing  and  various, 
points  in-  The  tales  of  old  mythology  and  of  modern  romance 
^"°''  furnished  him  Avith  those  delightful  episodes  we  all 
admire,  with  his  Olimpia  and  Bireno,  his  Ariodante  and 
Geneura,  his  Cloridan  and  Medoro,  his  Zei-bino  and  Isabwlla. 
He  is  more  conversant  with  the  Latin  poets,  or  has  turned 
them  to  better  ac  ^,ount,  than  his  predecessor.  For  the  sudden 
transitions  in  the  middle  of  a  canto,  or  even  a  stanza,  with 
which  every  reader  of  Ai'iosto  is  famihar,  he  is  indebted  to 

>  Poetjca  d'Aristotele  (1570).  It  yio-  Camillo  Pellegrini,  in  his  famons  contro 
lates,  he  says,  tlK  rule  of  Aristotle,  uaxv  ^ersy  v?ith  the  Academicians  of  Porence 
ioriv  6  ti  uvayK,,  ^n  ^'  ^  ^orc.    ^^fZ^^^,:^^^  Poesia,  n.  606 
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Boiardo,  wlio  had  himself  imitated  in  them  the  metrical 
romancei's  of  the  preceding  age.  From  them  also,  that 
justice  may  be  rendered  to  those  nameless  rhymers,  Boiardo 
drew  the  individuality  of  character  by  which  their  heroes 
wei'e  distinguished,  and  which  Ariosto  has  not  been  so  careful 
to  preserve.  His  Oi'lando  has  less  of  the  honest  simplicity, 
and  his  Astolfo  less  of  the  gay  boastfulness,  that  had  been 
assigned  to  them  in  the  cyclus. 

67.  Corniani  observes  of  the  style  of  Ariosto,  what  we  may 
all  perceive  on  attending  to  it  to  be  true,  that  he  is  Beauties  of 
sparing  in  the  use  of  metaphors,  contenting  himself  >'«  ^'>'^' 
generally  with  the  plainest  expression ;  by  wliich,  if  he  loses 
something  in  dignity,  he  gains  in  perspicuity.  It  may  be 
added,  that  he  is  not  very  successful  in  figurative  language, 
which  is  sometimes  forced  and  exaggerated.  Doubtless  this 
transparency  of  phrase,  so  eminent  in  Ariosto,  is  the  cause 
that  he  is  I'ead  and  delighted  in  by  the  multitude,  as  well  as 
by  the  few ;  and  it  seems  also  to  be  the  cause  that  he  can 
never  be  satisfactorily  rendered  into  any  language  less  musical, 
and  consequently  less  independent  upon  an  ornamental  dress 
in  poetry,  than  his  own,  or  one  which  wants  the  peculiar 
advantages  by  which  conventional  variations  in  the  form  of 
words,  and  the  liberty  of  inversion,  as  well  as  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  richest  and  most  euphonious  rhymes,  elevate 
the  simplest  expression  in  Italian  verse  above  the  level  of 
discourse.  Galileo,  being  asked  by  what  means  he  had 
acquired  the  remarkable  talent  of  giving  perspicuity  and 
grace  to  his  philosophical  writings,  referred  it  to  the  continual 
study  of  Ariosto.  His  similes  are  conspicuous  for  their  elab- 
orate beauty ;  they  are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  this  great 
poet;  imitated,  as  they  usually  ai'e,  from  the  ancients,  they 
maintain  an  equal  strife  with  their  models,  and  occasionally 
surpass  them.  But  even  the  general  strain  of  Ariosto,  natural 
us  it  seems,  was  not  unpremeditated,  or  left  to  its  own  felicity: 
his  manuscript  at  Ferrara,  part  of  which  is  shown  to  strangers, 
bears  numerous  alterations ;  the  pentimenti,  if  I  may  borrow  a 
word  from  a  kindred  art,  of  ci'eative  genius. 

G8.   The   Italian   critics    love   to   expatiate  in  his   praise, 
though  they  are  often  keenly  sensible  to  his  defects.    Lcama,- 
The  variety  of  style  and  of  rhythm  in  Ariosto,  it  is   nieii  with 
remarked   by  Gravina,   is   suitable   to   that  of   his   '^"^'*" 
subject.     His   rhymes,   the   same   author  observes,  seem  to 
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Spring  from  the  thoughts,  and  not  from  the  necessitie.?  of 
metre.  He  describes  rainutelj,  but  with  much  feHcity,  and 
gives  a  clear  idea  of  every  part ;  Hke  the  Farnesian  Hercules, 
which  seems  greater  by  the  distinctness  of  every  vein  and 
muscle.'  Quadrio  -praises  the  correspondence  of  the  sound  to 
the  sense.  Yet  neither  of  these  critics  is  blindly  partial.  It 
is  acknowledged,  indeed,  by  his  warmest  advocates,  that  he 
falls  sometimes  below  his  subject,  and  that  trifling  and  feeble 
lines  intrude  too  frequently  in  the  Orlando  Furioso.  I  can 
hardly  regret,  however,  that,  in  the  i)assages  of  flattery  towards 
the  house  of  Este,  such  as  that  long  genealogy  which  he 
deduces  in  the  third  canto,  his  genius  has  deserted  him,  and 
he  degenerates,  as  it  were  wilfully,  into  prosaic  tediousness. 
In  other  allusions  to  contemporary  history,  he  is  little  better. 
I  am  hazarding  a  deviation  from  the  judgment  of  good  critics 
when  I  add,  that  in  the  opening  stanza  of  each  canto,  where 
the  poet  appears  in  his  own  person,  I  find  generally  a  deficiency 
of  vigor  and  originality,  a  ]joverty  of  thought  and  of  emotion, 
which  is  also  very  far  from  unusual  in  the  speeches  of  his 
characters.  But  these  introductions  have  been  greatly  ad- 
mired. 

69.  Many  faults  of  language  in  Ariosto  are  obsen'ed  by 
Its  place  as  his  couutrymen.  They  justly  blame  also  his  inol  • 
a  poem.  servance  of  propriety,  his  hyperbolical  extravagance, 
his  harsh  metaphors,  his  affected  thoughts.  These  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious  to  a  reader  of  reflecting  taste:  but  the  enchant- 
ment of  his  pencil  redeems  every  failing;  and  his  rapidity, 
like  that  of  Homer,  leaves  us  little  time  to  censure  before  we 
are  hurried  forward  to  admire.  The  Orlando  Furioso,  as  a 
great  single  poem,  has  been  very  rarely  surpassed  in  the 
living  records  of  poetry.  He  must  yield  to  three,  and  only 
thiee,  of  his  predecessors.  He  has  not  the  force,  simplicity, 
and  truth  to  nature  of  Homer,  the  exquisite  style  and  sustained 
majesty  of  Virgil,  nor  the  originality  and  boldness  of  Dante. 
The  most  obvious  parallel  is  Ovid,  whose  metamorphoses, 
however,  are  far  excelled  by  the  Orlando  Furioso,  not  in 
fertility  of  invention,  or  variety  of  images  and  sentiments, 
but  in  purity  of  taste,  m  grace  of  language,  and  harmony  of 
versification. 

70.  No  edition  of  Amadis  de  Gaul   has  been  proved  to 

*  Ragion  Poetica,  p.  104. 
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exist  before  that  printed  at  Seville  in  1519,  which  yet  is  sus- 
pected of  not  being  the  first.^  This  famous  romance,  AmacUs  de 
which  in  its  day  was  almost  as  popular  as  the  g*"^- 
Orlando  Furioso  itself,  was  translated  into  French  by  Herberay 
between  1540  and  1557,  and  into  English  by  Munday  in 
1619.  The  four  books  by  Vasco  de  Lobeyra  grew  to  twenty 
by  successive  additions,  which  have  been  held  by  lovers  of 
romance  far  inferior  to  the  original.  They  deserve  at  least 
the  blame,  or  praise,  of  making  the  entire  work  unreadable  by 
the  most  patient  or  the  most  idle  of  mankind.  Amadis  de 
Gaul  can  still  perhaps  impart  pleasure  to  the  susceptible 
imagination  of  youth;  but  the  want  of  deep  or  peiinanent 
sympathy  leaves  a  naked  sense  of  unprofitableness  in  the 
perusal,  which  must,  it  should  seem,  alienate  a  reader  of 
mature  years.  Amadis  at  least  obtained  the  laurel  at  the 
hands  of  Cervantes,  speaking  through  the  barber  and  curate, 
while  so  many  of  Lobeyra's  unworthy  imitators  were  con- 
demned to  the  flames. 

71.  A  curious  dramatic  performance,  if  it  may  deserve  such 
an  appellation,  was  represented  at  Paris  in  1511, 
and  published  in  1516.  It  is  entitled  Le  Prince  des  "°^'^- 
Sots  et  la  Mere  sotte,  by  one  Peter  Gringore,  who  had  before 
produced  some  other  pieces  of  less  note,  and  bordering  more 
closely  on  the  moralities.  In  the  general  idea  there  was 
nothing  original.  A  prince  of  fools  had  long  ruled  his  many- 
colored  subjects  on  the  theatre  of  a  joyous  company,  les  En- 
fans  sans  Souci,  who  had  diverted  the  citizens  of  Paris  with 
their  buffoonery,  under  the  name,  perhaps,  of  moralities,  while 
their  graver  brethren  represented  the  mysteries  of  Scripture 
and  legend.  But  the  chief  aim  of  La  Mere  sotte  was  to  turn 
the  pope  and  court  of  Rome  into  ridicule  during  the  sharp 
contest  of  Louis  XII.  with  Julius  II.  It  consists  of  four 
parts,  all  in  verse.  The  first  of  these  is  called  Tlie  Cry,  and 
serves  as  a  sort  of  prologue,  summoning  all  fools  of  both 
rexes  to  see  the  prince  of  fools  play  on  Shrove  Tuesday. 
The  second  is  The  Folly.  This  is  an  irregular  dramatic 
piece,  full  of  poignant  satire  on  the  clergy,  but  especially  on 
the  pope.  A  third  part  is  entitled  The  Morality  of  the 
Obstinate  Man ;  a  dialogue  in  allusion  to  the  same  dispute. 
Finally  comes  an  indecent  farce,  unconnected  with  the  preced- 
ing subject.     Gringore,  who  represented  the  character  of  I<a 

*  Brunet,  Man.  du  Ubraire. 
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Mere  sotte,  was  generally  known  by  that  name,  and  assumed 
it  in  his  subsequent  publications.' 

72.  Gringore  was  certainly  at  a  great  distance  from  the 

Italian  stage,  which  had  successfully  adapted  the  plots 
or  -Latin  comedies  to  modern  stones.  But,  among 
the  barbarians,  a  dramatic  writer,  somewhat  younger  than  he, 
was  now  beginning  to  earn  a  respectable  celebrity,  though 
limited  to  a  yet  uncultivated  language,  and  to  the  inferior  chiss 
of  society.  Hans  Sachs,  a  shoemaker  of  Nuremberg,  bom  in 
1494,  is  said  to  have  produced  his  first  carnival  play  (Fast- 
nacht-spiel)  in  1517.  He  belonged  to  the  fraternity  of  poeti- 
cal artisans,  the  Meister-singers  of  Germany,  who,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  had  a  succession  of 
mechanical  (in  every  sense  of  the  word)  rhymers  to  boast,  for 
whom  their  countrymen  felt  as  much  reverence  as  might  have 
sufficed  for  more  genuine  bards.  In  a  spirit  which  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  artisans,  they  required  a  punctual 
observance  of  certain  arbitrary  canons,  the  by-laws  of  the 
corporation  Muses,  to  wliich  the  poet  must  conform.  These, 
however,  did  not  diminish  the  fecundity,  if  they  repressed  the 
excursiveness  of  our  Meister-singers,  and  least  of  aU  that  of 
Hans  Sachs  himself,  who  poured  forth,  in  about  forty  years, 
fifty-three  sacred  and  seventy-eight  profane  plays,  sixty-four 
farces,  fifty-nine  fables,  and  a  large  assortment  of  other  poetry. 
These  dramatic  works  are  now  scarce,  even  in  Germany:  they 
appear  to  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  as  the  early  fruits  of 
the  French  and  English  theatres.  We  shall  mention  Hans 
Sachs  again  in  another  chapter.^ 

73.  No  English  poet,  since  the  death  of  Lydgate,  had  arisen 
Stephen  whom  it  could  be  thought  worth  while  to  mention.^ 
Hawes.  Many,  perhaps,  will  not  admit  that  Stephen  Hawes, 
who  now  meets  us,  should  be  reckoned  in  that  honorable  list. 
His  "  Pastime  of  Pleasure,  or  the  Historic  of  Graunde  Amour 
and  La  bel  Pucel,"  finished  in  1506,  was  printed  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde  in  1517.     From  this  title  we  might  hardly  expect 


1  Bcanchamps,  Recherches  snr  le  The3-  *  Biogr.  Univ. ;  Eichhom,  iii.  948 ;  Bou- 

tre  Fran(;ai8 ;  Gonjet,  I?ibl.  Francaise,  xi.  terwek,  ix.  381 ;  Ileinsius,  iv.  150 ;  Retro 

212 ;    Niceroii,    vol.    xxxiv.  ;    Boutcrwek,  spective  Review,  vol.  x. 

Geiich.  der  Franzb.sischen  Poesie.  v.  113;  ^  I  have  adverted  in  another  place  to 

Biogr.  Univers.     The   workis  of  Gringore,  Alexander    Barclay's    translation    of  the 

Bays    the    last    authority,   are  rare,   and  Ship  of  Fools  from  Sebastian  Brandt ;  and 

Bought  by  the  lovers  of  our  old  poetry  be-  I  may  here  observe,  that  he  tias  added 

eause  they  display  the  state  of  manners  at  many  original  strokes  on  his  own  conn- 

the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  trymen,  especially  on  the  clergy. 
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a  moral  and  learned  allegory,  in  which  the  seven  sciences  of 
the  triviinn  and  quadrivium,  besides  a  host  of  abstract  virtues 
and  qualities,  play  their  parts,  in  living  personality,  through  a 
poem  of  about'  six  thousand  lines.  Those  who  require  tlie 
ardent  words  or  the  harmonious  grace  of  poetical  diction  will 
not  frequently  be  content  with  Hawes.  tjnlike  many  of  our 
older  versifiers,  he  would  be  judged  more  unfavorably  by  ex- 
tracts than  by  a  general  view  of  his  long  work.  He  is  rude, 
obscure,  full  of  pedantic  Latinisms,  and  probably  has  been 
disfigured  in  the  press  ;  but  learned  and  philosophical,  remind- 
ing us  frequently  of  the  school  of  James  I.  The  best,  though 
probably  an  unexpected  parallel  for  Hawes,  is  John  Bunyan  : 
their  inventions  are  of  the  same  class,  various  and  novel, 
though  with  no  remarkable  pertinence  to  the  leading  subject, 
or  naturally  consecutive  order ;  their  characters,  though  ab- 
stract in  name,  have  a  personal  truth  about  them,  in  which 
Phineas  Fletcher,  a  century  after  Hawes,  fell  much  below 
him  ;  they  render  the  general  allegory  subservient  to  inculcat- 
ing a  system,  the  one  of  philosophy,  the  other  of  religion.  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  Pastime  of  Pleasure  is  equal  in  merit, 
as  it  certainly  hns  not  been  in  success,  to  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress. Bunyan  is  powerful  and  picturesque  from  his  concise 
simplicity  ;  Hawes  has  the  common  failings  of  our  old  writers, 
a  tedious  and  languid  diifuseness,  an  expatiating  on  themes  of 
pedantry  in  which  the  reader  takes  no  interest,  a  weakening 
of  every  picture  and  every  reflection  by  ignorance  of  the 
touches  that  give  effect.  But,  if  we  consider  the  "  Historic  of 
Graunde  Amour"  less  as  a  poem  to  be  read  than  as  a  measure 
of  the  author's  mental  power,  we  shall  not  look  down  upon  so 
long  and  well-sustained  an  allegory.  In  this  style  of  poetry, 
much  was  required  that  no  mind  ill-stored  with  reflection,  or 
incapable  of  novel  combination,  could  supply,  —  a  clear  con- 
ception of  abstract  modes,  a  familiarity  with  the  human  mind, 
and  with  the  effects  of  its  qualities  on  human  life,  a  power  of 
justly  perceiving  and  vividly  representing  the  analogies  of 
sensible  and  rational  objects.  Few  that  preceded  Hawes  have 
possessed  more  of  these  gifts  than  himself. 

74.  This  poem  was  httle  known  till  Mr.  Southey  reprinted 
it  in  1831  :  the  original  edition  is  very  rare.  Warton  had 
given  several  extracts,  which,  as  I  have  observed,  are  dis- 
advantageous to  Hawes,  and  an  analysis  of  the  whole  ;  ^  but« 

»  Hist,  of  Engl.  Poetry,  iii.  54. 
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though  he  praises  the  author  for  imagination,  and  ailmits  that 
the  poem  has  been  unjustly  neglected,  he  has  not  dwelt  enough 
on  the  erudition  and  I'etlection  it  displays.  Hawes  appears  to 
have  been  educated  at  Oxford,  and  to  have  travelled  much  on 
the  Continenti  He  held  also  an  office  in  the  court  of  Henry 
VII.  We  may  reckon  him,  therefore,  among  the  earliest  of 
our  learned  and  accomplished  gentlemen  ;  and  his  poem  is  the 
lirst-fruits  of  that  gradual  ripening  of  the  P^nglish  mind,  which 
oust  have  been  the  process  of  the  laboratory  of  time,  in  the 
silence  and  darkness  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  augured  a 
generation  of  grave  and  stem  thinkers,  and  the  omen  was  not 
vain. 

,  75.  Another  poem,  the  Temple  of  Glass,  which  Warton  had 
Ohaneein  g'^^ri  to  Ilawes,  is  now  by  general  consent  restored 
EngUsh  to  Lydgate.  Independently  of  external  proof,  wliich 
guage.  jg  decisive,^  it  will  appear  that  the  Temple  of  Glass 
is  not  written  in  the  English  of  Henry  VII.'s  reign.  I  men- 
tion this  only  for  the  sake  of  observing,  that,  in  following  the 
line  of  our  writers  in  verse  and  prose,  we  find  the  old  obsolete 
English  to  have  gone  out  of  use  about  the  accession  of 
Edward  IV.  Lydgate  and  Bishop  Pecock,  especially  the 
latter,  are  not  easily  understood  by  a  reader  not  habituated  to 
their  language :  he  requires  a  glossary,  or  must  help  himself 
out  by  conjecture.^     In  the  Paston  Letters,  on  the  contrary, 

*  See  note  in  Price's  edition  of  Warton,  counting  only  nouns,  verbs,  and  adverbs, 

ubi  supra ;   to  which  I  add,  that  the  Tern-  is  considerably   greater,   probably  nearly 

pie  of  Glass  is  mentioned  in  the  Pjiston  Let-  three   to  one:   those  who  have  included 

ters,  ii.  90,  long  before  tlie  time  of  llawes.  pronouns  and  particles  (aU  which  are  no- 

2  [The  language  of  Bishop  Pecock  is  more  toriously  Teutonic)  have  brought  forward 
obsolete  than  that  of  Lydgate,  or  any  a  much  higher  ratio  of  Saxon  even  in  mo- 
other  of  his  contemporaries  ;  and  this  may  dern  books  ;  especially  if.  like  Mr.  Sharon 
also  be  observed  with  respect  to  Wicliffe's  Turner  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  they 
translation  of  the  Bible.  Yet  even  he  ha.s  reckon  each  word  as  often  as  it  occurs.  I 
many  French  and  Latin  words,  though  in  a  have  never  counted  a  single  word,  in  any 
smaller  proportion  than  Chaucer  and  of  these  experiments,  more  than  once ;  and 
Gower,  or  even  Mandevile  and  Trevisa.  my  results  have  certainly  given  a  much 
In  a  pa.ssage  of  Mandevile,  quoted  by  Bur-  greater  proportion  of  French  and  Latin 
net  (Specimens  of  Early  English  Writers,  than  these  writers  have  admitted.  But 
vol.  i.  p.  10).  I  counted  41  French  and  .53  this  is  in  reference  to  later  periods  of  th« 
Saxon  words,  omitting  particles  and  a  few  language  than  that  with  which  we  have 
common  pronouns,  which  of  course  belong  to  do. 

to  the  latter.    But  this  is  not  in  the  usual  Pecock,    and    probably  WiclilTe   before 

ratio;  and  in  Trevisa  I  found  the  Saxon  to  him,  was  apparently  studious  of  a  sort  of 

be  as  two  to  one.     The   form   hen  for  be  archaism.     lie  preserves  the  old  termina- 

occurs  more  often  in  Trevisa  than  in  Man-  tious  which   were  going  into  disuse,  per- 

devile,  which  mav  probably  be  owing  to  haps   from   a   tenariousness  of  purity  in 

ancient    or    modern   transcribers.      Both  language,  which  we  often  find  in  lit«rary 

these  writers  seem  to  have  undergone  some  men.     Hence  we  have  in  him,  a.s  in  Wic- 

repairs  as  to  orthography  and  antique  ter-  liffe,  sch  ulen  for  shall^  woUlen  for  ivoiiid,  tli« 

minations.    In  WicUITe's  translation,  made  for  thetn,  and  her  for  their ;  and  this  almost 

ftbout  1380,  the  preponderaiice  of  Saxon,  invariably.    Now  we  possess  hardly  any 
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in  Harding  the  metrical  chronicler,  or  in  Sir  John  Fortcscue'a 
Discourse  on  the  difference  between  an  absolute  and  limited 
monarchy,  he  finds  scarce  any  difficulty :  antiquated  wonla 
and  forms  of  termination  frequently  occur ;  but  he  is  hardly 
sensible  that  he  reads  these  books  much  less  fluently  than 
those  of  modern  times.  Tiiese  were  written  about  1470 
But  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  History  of  Edward  V.,  wi-ittcn 
about  1509,  or  in  the  beautiful  ballad  of  the  Nut-brown  INIaid, 
wliich  we  cannot  place  very  far  from  the  year  1500,  but  which, 
if  nothing  can  be  brought  to  contradict  the  internal  evidence, 
I  should  incline  to  refer  to  this  decennium,  there  is  not  only  a 
diminution  of  obsolete  phraseology,  but  a  certain  modern  turn 
and  structure,  both  in  the  verse  and  prose,  which  denotes  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era,  and  the  establishment  of  new 
rules  of  taste  in  polite  literature.  Every  one  will  understand 
that  a  broad  line  cannot  be  traced  for  the  beginning  of  this 
change :  Hawes,  though  his  English  is  very  different  from  that 


prose  exactly  of  Pecock's  age,  about  1440, 
with  the  exception  of  the  IloUs  of  Parlia- 
ment. These  would  be  of  material  autho- 
rity for  the  progress  of  our  language,  if  we 
could  be  sure  that  they  have  l)een  faithful- 
ly transcribed  ;  but  1  have  been  informed 
that  this  is  not  altogether  the  case.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  modern  forms  of 
language  have  been  occasionally  substi- 
tuted for  the  more  ancient.  I  should  not 
conceive  that  this  has  very  frequently  oc- 
curred, as  there  has  evidently  been  a  gene- 
ral intention  to  preserve  the  original  with 
accuracy  :  there  is  no  designed  moderniza- 
tion, even  of  orthography.  But  in  the 
Rolls  of  Parliament,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  we  rarely  find  the  termina- 
tion en  to  the  infinitive  mood ;  though  I 
have  observed  it  twice  about  1459,  and 
probably  it  occurs  oftener.  In  the  parti- 
ciple it  continued  longer,  even  to  the  16th 
century  ;  as  in  Fabian,  who  never  employs 
this  termination  in  the  infinitive.  And, 
in  the  present  tense,  we  find  lusen  in  For- 
tescue  ;  ben  for  be,  and  a  few  more  plurals, 
in  Caxton.  Some  inferior  writers  adopt 
this  plural  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII. 

Caxton  republished  the  translation  of 
Higden's  Polychronicon  by  Trevis;i,  made 
about  a  hun<lred  years  before,  in  the  new 
English  of  his  own  age.  "Certainly,"  he 
gays,  ''  our  language  now  used  varyeth 
far  from  that  which  viiis  spoken  token  I 
%i'as  born ;  for  we  English  men  ben  born 
under  the  domination  of  the  moon,  which 
l8  never  stedfast,  but  ever  wavering ; 
waxing  one  season,  and  waneth  and  de- 
emwetU  another  season.     Aud  cummou 


English  that  is  spoken  in  one  shire  varyeth 
from  another."  He  then  tells  a  story  of 
one  axing  for  eggs  in  Kent,  when  the  good 
wife  replied  she  could  speak  no  French  :  at 
last,  the  word  eyren  being  used,  she  under- 
stood it.  Caxton  resolved  to  employ  a  mean 
between  the  common  and  the  ancient  Kng- 
lish,  "  not  over  rude  ne  curious,  but  in 
such  terms  as  should  be  understood."  The 
difference  between  the  old  copy  of  Trevi.sa 
and  Caxton 's  moderuiaition  is  perhaps  less 
than  from  the  above  pa.ssage  we  might  ex- 
pect; but  possibly  we  have  not  the  fonner 
in  its  perfect  purity  of  text.  Trevisa  was 
a  parson  in  Cornwall ;  and  Caxton  tells  us 
that  he  hunself  learned  his  English  in  tha 
Weald  of  Kent,  "  where  I  doubt  not  is  spo- 
ken as  brode  and  rude  English  as  is  in  any 
pliice  in  England." 

Caxton  hjas  a  fluent  and  really  fcood 
style :  he  is  even  less  obsolete  than  For- 
tescue,  an  older  man  and  a  lawyer,  who 
for  both  rea.sons  might  adhere  to  anti- 
quity. Yet  in  him  we  have  eyen  for  eyes, 
syn  for  nflrrivnrds,  and  a  few  more  marks 
of  antiquity.  In  Lord  Rivers's  preface  to 
his  Dictionary  of  Philosophers,  1477,  a«l 
quoted  in  the  introduction  to  Todd's  edi- 
tion of  .Johnson's  Dictionary,  there  is  no 
archaism  at  all.  But  the  first  book  that 
I  have  read  through  without  detecting  any 
remnant  of  obsolete  forms  (excepting  of 
course  the  termination  of  the  third  person 
singular  in  eth,  which  has  not  been  wholly 
disused  for  a  hundred  years,  and  may  in- 
deed be  found  in  Reid's  In(iuiry  into  the 
Human  Mind,  published  in  1764,  and  later) 
is  Sir  Thomas  More"s  Uistoiy  of  Edlward  V 
-  1847.] 
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of  Ljdgate,  seems  to  have  had  a  great  veneration  for  him,  and 
has  imitated  the  manner  of  that  school,  to  which,  in  a  marshall- 
ing of  our  poets,  he  unquestionably  belongs.  Skelton^  on  the 
'contrary,  though  ready  enough  to  coin  words,  has  comparative 
ly  few  that  are  obsolete. 

76.  The  strange  writer,  whom  we  have  just  mentioned, 
Skeiton       Seems  to  fall  well  enough  within  this  decade ;  though 

his  poetical  life  was  long,  if  it  be  true  that  he  received 
the  laureate  crown  at  Oxford  in  1483,  and  was  also  the  author 
of  a  libel  on  Sir  Thomas  More,  ascribed  to  him  by  Ellis, 
wliich,  alluding  to  the  Nun  of  Kent,  could  hardly  be  written 
before  l533.'  But,  though  this  piece  is  somewhat  in  Skel- 
ton's  manner,  we  tind  it  said  that  he  died  in  1529  ;  and  it  is 
probably  the  work  of  an  imitator.  Skeiton  is  certainly  not  a 
poet,  unless  some  degree  of  comic  humor,  and  a  tori*ent-like 
volubility  of  words  in  doggrel  rhyme,  can  make  one  ;  but  this 
uncommon  fei'tility,  in  a  language  so  little  copious  as  ours  was 
at  tliat  time,  bespeaks  a  mind  of  some  original  vigor.  Few 
English  writers  come  nearer,  in  this  respect,  to  Rabelais, 
whom  Skeiton  preceded.  His  attempts  in  serious  poetry 
are  utterly  contemptible ;  but  the  satirical  lines  on  Cardinal 
Wolsey  were  probably  not  ineffective.  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  whether  they  were  written  before  1520.  Though 
these  are  better  known  than  any  poem  of  Skelton's,  his  dirge 
on  Philip  Sparrow  is  the  most  comic  and  imaginative.^ 

77.  We  must  now  take  a  shoi't  survey  of  some  other 
Oriental  departments  of  literature  during  this  second  decade 
languages,  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Oriental  languages 
become  a  little  more  visible  in  bibliogi-aphy  than  before.  An 
Ethiopic,  that  is,  Abyssinian  grammar,  with  the  Psalms  in 
the  same  language,  was  published  at  Rome  by  Potken 
in  1513;  a  short  treatise  in  Arabic  at  Fano  in  1514, 
being  the  first  time  those  characters  had  been  used  in  type; 
a  Psalter  in  1516,  by  Giustiniani  at  Genoa,  in  Hebrew, 
Clialdee,  Arabic,  and  Greek ;  ^  and  a  HebrcAV  Bible,  with  the 

*  Ellis'a  Specimens,  vol.  ii.  [Skeiton  was  Somers   Tracts.    Mr.  Dyce  ha.s  published 
laureate  at  Oxford  in  1490:    it  does  not  a  collective  edition  of  Skelton's  works. 
appear    how    long  before.      But  he   had  ^  It  is  printed  in  eight  columns,  which 
written  an  Elegy  on  Edward  IV.  in  1483.  Gesner,   apud  Bayle,  Justiniani,  Note  D, 
^1853]  thus   describes:    "  Quarum   prima   habet 

*  This  last  poem  is  reprinted  in  Sou-  Hebrasam  editionem,  secunda  Latinam 
tliey's  Selections  from  the  older  Poets,  interpretationem  respondentem  Hebr»» 
Extracts  from  Skeiton  occur  also  in  War-  de  verbo  in  verbum,  tertia  Latinam  corn- 
ton,  and  one  in  the  first  rolume  of  the  munem,  quarta  Orsecam,  quinta  Aiabi- 
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Chaldee  paraphrase  and  other  aids,  by  Felice  di  Prato,  at 
Venice  in  I/^IO.  The  Book  of  Job  in  Hebrew  appeared  at 
Paris  in  151 G.  Meantime,  the  magnificent  polyglott  Bible  of 
Alcala  proceeded  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Ximenez, 
and  was  published  in  five  volumes  folio,  between  the  years 
1514  and  1517.  It  contains,  in  triple  columns,  the  Hebrew, 
the  Septuagint  Greek,  and  Latin  Vulgate ;  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase of  the  Pentateuch,  by  Onkelos,  being  also  printed  at 
the  foot  of  the  page.^  Spain,  therefore,  had  found  men  equal 
to  superintend  this  arduous  labor.  Lebrixa  was  still  living, 
though  much  advanced  in  years;  Stunica  and  a  few  other  now 
obscure  names  were  his  coadjutors.  But  that  of  Demetrius 
Cretensis  appears  among  these  in  the  titlepage,  to  whom  the 
principal  care  of  the  Gi'eek  was  doubtless  intrusted ;  and  it  is 
highly  [)robable  that  all  the  early  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  publi- 
cations demanded  the  assistance  of  Jewish  rabbis. 

78.  The  school  of  Padua,  renowned  already  for  its  medical 
science  as  well  as  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Aristote-  pompon* 
lian  philosophy,  labored  under  a  suspicion  of  infi-  t'"**- 
delity,  which  was  considerably  heightened  by  the  work  of 
Pomponatius,  its  most  renowned  professor,  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  published  in  1516.  This  book  met  with  several 
answers,  and  was  publicly  burned  at  Venice :  but  the  patron- 
age of  Bembo  sustained  Pomponatius  at  the  court  of  Leo ; 
and  he  was  permitted  by  the  Inquisition  to  reprint  his  treatise 
with  some  corrections.  He  defended  himself  by  declaring 
that  he  merely  denied  the  validity  of  philosophical  arguments 
for  the  soul's  immortality,  without  doubting  in  the  least  the 
authority  of  revelation,  to  which  and  to  that  of  the  church  he 
had  expressly  submitted.  This,  however,  is  the  current  laii 
guage  of  philosophy  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, which  must  be  judged  by  other  j)resumptions.  Brucker 
and  Gir.guene  are  clear  as  to  the  real  disbelief  of  Pomi)ona- 
tius  in  the  doctrine,  and  bring  some  proofs  from  his  oth(;r 
writings,  which  seem  more  unequivocal  than  any  that  the 
treatise   De  Immortalitate   affords.      It  is   certainly  possible 

cam,  sexta  paraphraslm,  semione  qiiidem  they  print   the  Vulgate  between  the  He 

Chaldaeo,  sed  literis  Ilebraicis  conscriptam  ;  brew  and  the  Greek,  like  Christ  between 

Beptima  Latinam  respondentem  Chaldese,  two  thieves.     The  expression,  however  it 

ultima  verr>,  id  est  octava,  continet  scholia,  may  have  been  introduced,  is  not  to  ba 

hoc.  est,annotationessparsasetinter."iKa!>."  wholly  defended  ;  but  at  that  time  it  waa 

1  Andre"^.    xix.   35.    An  observation   in  generally   believed   that  the  Hebrew  text 

the  preface  to  the  Complutensian  edition  had  bceu  corrupted  by  the  Jews. 
biu  been  rften  animadverted  upon,  that 
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and  not  uncommon  for  men  to  deem  tlie  arguments  on  that 
subject  inconclusive,  so  far  as  derived  from  reason,  while  they 
assent  to  those  that  rest  on  revelation.  It  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  impossible  for  a  man  to  believe  inconsistent  propositions, 
when  he  pei'ceives  them  to  be  so.  The  question,  therefore, 
can  only  be,  as  Bulile  seems  to  have  seen,  whether  Pompona- 
tius  maintained  the  rational  arguments  for  a  future  state  to  be 
repugnant  to  known  truths,  or  merely  insufficient  for  convic- 
tion ;  and  this  a  supei*ficial  perusal  of  his  treatise  hardly 
enables  me  to  determine :  though  there  is  a  presumption,  on 
the  whole,  that  he  had  no  more  religion  than  the  phiJosophera 
of  Padua  generally  kept  for  a  cloak.  That  university  was  for 
moi'e  than  a  century  the  focus  of  atheism  in  Italy .^ 

79.  We  may  enumerate  among  the  philosophical  writings 
Raymond  of  this  period,  as  being  first  published  in  1516,  a 
LuUy.  treatise  full  two  hundred  years  older,  by  Raymond 
Lully,  a  native  of  Majorca,  —  one  of  those  innovators  in  philo- 
sophy, who,  by  much  boasting  of  their  original  discoveries  in 
the  secrets  of  truth,  are  taken  by  many  at  their  word,  and 
gain  credit  for  systems  of  science  which  those  who  believe  in 
them  seldom  trouble  themselves  to  examine,  or  even  under- 
stand. LuUy's  principal  treatise  is  his  Ars  Magna ;  being,  as 
II-      *u  1   it  professes,  a  new  method  of  reasoning  on  all  sub- 

His  method.    .     ^  t-,  ,  •  i      i  i  . 

jects.  But  this  method  appears  to  be  only  an  arti- 
ficial disposition,  readily  obvious  to  the  eye,  of  subjects  and 
predicables,  according  to  certain  distinctions,  which,  if  it  were 
meant  for  any  thing  more  than  a  topical  arrangement,  such  as 
the  ancient  orators  employed  to  aid  their  invention,  could  only 
be  compared  to  the  similar  scheme  of  using  machinery  instead 
of  mental  labor,  devised  by  the  philosophers  of  Laputa. 
Leibnitz  is  of  opinion  that  the  method  might  be  convenient 
in  extemporary  speaking,  which  is  the  utmost  limit  that  can 
be  assigned  to  its  usefulness.  Lord  Bacon  has  truly  said  of 
this,  and  of  such  idle  or  fraudulent  attempts  to  substitute 
trick  for  science,  that  they  are  "  not  a  lawful  method,  but  a 
method  of  imposture,  which  is  to  deliver  knowledges  m  such 

^  Tiraboachi,  vol.  viii. ;    Comlani ;  Gin-  with  his  predecessor  in  philosophy.  Mar 

gnene ;  Brucker ;  Buhle ;  Niceron ;  Biogr.  silius    Kicinus,    was    ignorant   of   Greek, 

Universelle.      The   two   la-st  of  these  are  though  he  rc;ul  lectures  on  Aristotle.    In 

more   favorable  than   the  rest  to  the  in-  one   of  Sperone's  dialogues   (p.  120,  edit, 

ten tions  of  the  Pad uan  philosopher.  159G),   he   is   made  to  argue,  that,  if  all 

I'omponatius,    or    Peretto,    as   he   wa.i  boolis  were  rejid  in  translations,  the  time 

Bometimes  called,  on  account  of  his  dimi-  now  consumed  iu  learning  languages  might 

nutive  stature,  which  he  bad  in  common  be  better  employed. 
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manner  as  men  may  speedily  come  to  make  a  show  of  learning 
who  have  it  not ; "  and  that  they  are  "  nothing  but  a  mass  of 
words  of  all  arts,  to  give  men  countenance,  that  those  which 
use  the  terms  might  be  thought  to  understand  them." 

80.  The  writings  of  Lully  are  admitted  to  be  very  obscure 
and  those  of  his  commentators  and  admirers,  among  whom 
the  meteors  of  philosophy,  Cornelius  Agrippa  and  Jordano 
Bruno,  were  enrolled,  are  hardly  less  so.  But,  as  is  usual 
with  such  empiric  medicines,  it  obtained  a  great  deal  of  cele- 
brity, and  much  ungrounded  praise,  not  only  for  the  two  cen- 
turies which  intervened  between  the  author's  age  and  that  of 
its  appearance  from  the  press,  but  for  a  considerable  time 
afterwards,  till  the  Cartesian  philosophy  drove  that  to  which 
the  art  of  Lully  was  accommodated  from  the  field ;  and  even 
Morhof,  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  avows  that, 
though  he  had  been  led  to  reckon  it  a  frivolous  method,  he 
had  very  much  changed  his  opinion  on  fuller  examination.^ 
The  few  pages  which  Brucker  has  given  to  Lully  do  not 
render  his  art  very  intelligible ;  ^  but  they  seem  suiiicient  to 
show  its  uselessness  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  It  is  utterly 
impossible,  as  I  conceive,  for  those  who  have  taken  much 
pains  to  comprehend  this  method,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
me,  to  give  a  precise  notion  of  it  in  a  few  words,  even  with 
the  help  of  diagrams,  which  are  indispensably  required.^ 

81.  The  only  geographical  publication  which  occurs  in  this 

1  Morhof,  Polyhistor,  1.  ii.  c.  5.  But,  ble  that  much  bettfir  could  be  found  than 
If  I  understand  the  ground  on  which  Mor-     that  of  Lully. 

hof  re-sts  his  favorable  opinion  of  Lully's  3  Buhle  has  observed   that   the  fiivor- 

art,  it  is  merely  for  its  usefulness  in  sug-  able  reception  of  Lully's   method  is  not 

gesting  middle  terms  to  a  syllogistic  dis-  surprising,  since  it  really  is  useful  in  the 

putaut.  association  of  ideas,  like  all  other  topical 

2  Brucker,  iv.  9-21.  Qinguene,  who  contrivances,  and  may  be  applied  to  any 
observes  that  Bruclier's  analysis,  d  sa  subject,  though  often  not  very  appropri- 
manicre  accoutiimce,  may  be  understood  ately,  suggesting  materials  in  extemporary 
by  those  who  have  learned  Lully's  me-  speaking,  and,  notwithstanding  its  short- 
thod,  but  must  be  very  confused  to  ness,  professing  to  be  a  complete  syst«m 
others,  has  made  the  matter  a  great  deal  of  topics  ;  but  whoever  should  try  it,  must 
more  unintelligible  by  his  own  attempt  be  convinced  of  its  inefficacy  in  reason- 
to  explain  it.  Ilist.  Litt.  de  I'ltalie,  ing.  Hence  he  thinks  that  such  men  aa 
vii.  497.  I  have  found  a  better  develop-  Agrippa  and  Bruno  kept  only  the  general 
ment  of  the  method  in  Alstedius,  Clavis  principle  of  Lully's  scheme,  enlarging  it 
Artis  Lullians  ( Argentor.  1633),  a  stanch  by  new  contrivances  of  their  own.  Ilist. 
idmirer  of  Lully.  But  his  praise  of  the  de  Philos.,  ii.  612.  See  also  an  article  on 
drt,  when  examined,  is  merely  as  an  aid  Lully  in  the  Biographic  Universelle.  — 
to  the  memory  and  to  disputation,  "  de  Tennemann  calls  the  Ars  Magna  a  logical 
qua  vis  quasstione  utramque  in  parcem  dis-  machine  to  let  men  rea-son  about  every 
putaudi."  This  is  rather  an  evil  than  a  thing  without  study  or  reflection.  Manuel 
good ;  ana  tnough  mnemonical  contri-  de  la  Philos.,  i.  380.  But  this  seems  to 
ranees  are  not  without  utility,  it  is  proba-  have  been  much  what  LuUy  reckoned  ita 

merit. 
VOL.  I.  21 
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period  is  an  account  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  America  by 
Peter  Martyr,  of  Anghiera,  a  Milanese,  who  passed 
Martyr's  great  part  of  liis  life  in  the  court  of  IMadrid.  The 
epistles.  ^.j^.^^  jg^  jy^  Rebus  Occanicis  decades  tres ;  but  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  series  of  epistles,  thirty  in  number,  written,  or 
feigned  to  be  written,  at  different  times,  as  fresh  information 
was  received,  —  the  first  bearing  date  a  few  days  only  after 
the  departure  of  Columbus  in  1493 ;  while  the  two  last  de- 
cades are  addressed  to  Leo  X.  An  edition  is  said  to  have 
appeared  in  1516,  which  is  certainly  the  date  of  the  author's 
dedication  to  Charles  V. ;  yet  this  edition  seems  not  to  have 
been  seen  by  bibliographers.  Though  Peter  Martyr's  own 
account  has  been  implicitly  believed  by  Robertson  and  many 
others,  there  seems  strong  internal  presumption  against  the 
authenticity  of  these  epistles  in  the  character  they  assume. 
It  appears  to  me  evident,  that  he  threw  the  intelligence  he 
had  obtained  into  that  form  many  years  after  the  time. 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  two  first 
letters  in  the  decades  of  Peter  Martyr  with  any  authentic 
history,  will,  I  should  think,  pei'ceive  that  they  are  a  negligent 
and  palpable  imposture ;  every  date  being  falsified,  even  that 
of  the  year  in  which  Columbus  made  his  great  discovery.  It 
is  a  strange  instance  of  oversight  in  Robertson,  that  he  has 
uniformly  quoted  them  as  written  at  the  time ;  for  the  least 
attention  must  have  shown  him  the  contrary.  And  it  may 
here  be  mentioned,  that  a  similar  suspicion  may  be  reasonably 
■  entertained  with  respect  to  another  collection  of  epistles  by 
the  same  author,  rather  better  known  than  the  present. 
There  is  a  folio  volume  with  which  those  who  have  much 
attended  to  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  well 
acquainted,  purporting  to  be  a  series  of  letters  from  Anghiera 
to  various  friends  between  the  years  1488  and  1522.  They 
are  full  of  interesting  facts,  and  would  be  still  more  valuable 
than  they  are,  could  we  put  our  trust  in  their  genuineness  as 
strictly  contemporary  documents.  But  though  Robertson  has 
almost  wholly  relied  upon  them  in  his  account  of  the  Castilian 
insurrection,  and  even  in  the  Biographic  Universelle  no  doubt 
is  raised  as  to  their  being  truly  written  at  their  several  dates, 
yet  La  Monnoye  (if  I  remember  right,  —  certainly  some 
one)  long  since  charged  the  author  with  imposture,  on  the 
ground  that  the  letters,  into  which  he  wove  the  history  of  his 
times,  are  so  full  of  anacluronisms  as  to  render  it  evident  that 
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they  were  fabricated  afterwards.  It  is  several  years  since  I 
read  these  epistles  ;  but  I  was  certainly  struck  with  some 
palpable  errors  in  chronology,  which  led  me  to  suspect  that 
several  of  them  were  wrongly  dated,  —  the  solution  of  llieir 
being  feigned  not  occurring  to  my  mind,  as  the  book  is  of 
considerable  reputation.^  A  ground  of  suspicion  hardly  less 
striking  is,  that  the  letters  of  Peter  Martyr  are  too  exact  for 
verisimilitude :  he  announces  events  with  just  tlie  importance 
tliey  ought  to  have,  predicts  nothing  but  what  comes  to  pass, 
and  must  in  fact  be  either  an  impostor  (in  an  innocent  sense 
of  the  word),  or  one  of  the  most  sagacious  men  of  his  time. 
But,  if  not  exactly  what  tliey  profess  to  be,  both  these  works 
of  Anghiera  are  valuable  as  contemporary  history ;  and  the 
first  mentioned,  in  particular,  De  Rebus  Oceanicis,  is  the 
earliest  account  we  possess  of  the  settlement  of  the  Spaniards 
in  Darien,  and  of  the  whole  period  between  Columbus  and  ' 
Cortes. 

82.  It  would  be  embarrassing  to  the  reader,  were  we  to 
pursue  any  longer  that  rigidly  chronological  division  by  sliort 
decennial  periods,  which  has  hitherto  served  to  disphiy  the 
regular  progress  of  European  literature,  and  especially  of 
classical  learning.  Many  other  provinces  were  now  culti 
vated ;  and  the  history  of  each  is  to  be  traced  separately  from 
the  rest,  though  frequently  with  mutual  reference,  and  with 
regard,  as  far  as  possible,  to  their  common  unity.  In  the 
period  immediately  before  us,  that  unity  was  chietly  preserved 
by  the  dihgent  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages :  it 
was  to  the  writers  in  tliose  languages  that  the  theologian,  the 
civil  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  geometer  and  philosopher, 
even  the  poet  for  the  most  part,  and  dramatist,  repaired  for 

1  The  following  are  specimens  of  ana-  of  the  Venetians  by  Julius  IT.,  which  tooli 
chronism,  which  st<em  fatal  to  the  genuine-  place  in  February,  1510.  Epi.st.  451.  In 
ness  of  these  epistle.-!,  and  are  only  selected  a  letter  dated  at  Brussels,  Aug.  31.  152() 
from  others.  In  the  year  1489,  he  writes  (Epist.  689),  he  mentiou.s  the  burning  of 
to  a  friend  (Arias  Barbosa):  "In  pecu-  the  canon  law  at  Wittenberg  by  Luther, 
lianan  te  uostrse  tempestatis  morbum,  which  is  well  known  to  have  happened  in 
qui  appellatione  Ili.spana  Bubarum  dici-  the  ensuing  November. — [Mr.  Pre.scott, 
tur,  ab  1  talis  morbus  Gallicus,  medicorum  in  his  excellent  History  of  Ferdinand  and 
Elephantiam  alii,  alii  aliter  appellant,  Isabella,  vol.  il.  p.  78.  has  expressed  his 
incidisse  pra-cipitem,  libero  ad  nie  scribis  dissent  from  this  suspicion  that  P.  Mar- 
pede."  —  Epist.  08.  Now,  if  we  should  even  tyr's  letters  were  written  after  the  time, 
believe  that  this  disease  was  known  some  and  ascribes  the  aniichronisms  to  the  mis- 
years  before  the  discovery  of  America  and  pl.icing  of  some  letters  by  the  original 
the  siege  of  Naples,  is  it  probable  that  it  editor.  Tliis  will  probably  account  for 
could  have  obtained  the  name  of  morbus  some  of  them  ;  but  my  susplcioa  is  not 
GoidViw  before  the  latter  era?  In  Febru-  wholly  removed.  — 1842.] 
uy  1511,  he  communicates  the  absolution 
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the  materials  of  their  knowledge  and  the  nourishment  of  their 
minds.  We  shall  begin,  therefore,  by  following  the  further 
advances  of  philological  hterature ;  and  some  readers  must 
here,  as  in  other  places,  pardon  what  they  will  think  unneces- 
sary minuteness  in  so  general  a  work  as  the  present,  for  the 
Bake  of  others  who  set  a  value  on  precise  information. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTOUT  OF  ANCIENT  LITERATURE  IN  EUROPE  FROM  1620  TO  1550. 


Classical  Taste  of  the  Italians  —  Ciceronians  —  Erasmus  attacks  them  —  Writings  od 
Roman  Antiquity  —  Learning  in  France  —  Commentaries  of  Bud;eus  —  Progress 
of  Learning  in  Spain,  Germany,  England  —  State  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  —  Ad- 
vance of  Learning  still  slow  —  Encyclopedic  Works. 

1.  Italy,  the  genial  soil  where  the  literature  of  antiquity 
had  been  first  cultivated,  still  retained  her  superiority  g^  ^^^^.j. 
in  the  fine  perception  of  its  beauties  and  in  the  power  of  itaiy  in 
of  retracing  them  by  spirited  imitation.  It  was  the  '^'*^' 
land  of  taste  and  sensibility,  —  never  surely  more  so  than  in 
the  age  of  Raffaelle  as  well  as  Ariosto.  Far  from  the  clown- 
ish ignorance  so  long  predominant  in  the  Transalpine  aristo- 
cracy, the  nobles  of  Italy,  accustomed  to  a  city  life  and  to 
social  festivity,  more  than  to  war  or  the  chase,  were  always 
conspicuous  for  their  patronage,  and,  what  is  more  imjiortant 
than  mere  patronage,  their  critical  skill  in  matters  of  art  and 
elegant  learning.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  order,  this  was 
naturally  still  more  frequent.  If  the  successors  of  Leo  X. 
did  not  attain  so  splendid  a  name,  they  were  perhaps,  after 
the  short  reign  of  Adrian  VI.,  —  which,  if  we  may  believe 
the  Italian  writers,  seemed  to  threaten  an  absolute  return  of 
barbarism,*  —  not  less  munificent  or  sedulous  in  encouraging 

1  Valerianus,  in  kis  treatise  De  Tnfelici-  iUa  tempora  adversus  bonas  literas  vide- 

tate   Litteratorum, — a  melancholy  series  batur  suscitaturus."'  —  Lib.  ii.  p.  3-1.    It  is 

of  unfortunate  authors,  in  the   manner,  but  ftiir  to  aid,  that  Erasmus  ascribes  to 

though    not  quite  with    the    spirit    and  Adrian   the  protection  of  letters   in   the 

intenst,    of    Mr.     D'Israeli,  —  speaks     of  Low  Countries.    "  Vix  nostra  phalanx  sus- 

Ailrian   YX.   as    of    another   Paul   II.   in  tiuuLsset  hostium  coujurationeni,  ni  Adri- 

hatred  of  Uterature.     "  Eoce  adest  musa-  amus    turn    Canlinalis,  puftea    Romanus 

rum  et  eloquentiw,  totiusque  nitoris  hostis  pontifex,  hoc  ediJi.-iset  oraculum  :  Bonas 

acerrimus,   qui   hteratis   omnibus    inimi-  literaa  non  damno,  hasreses  et  schismata 

citias  minitatur,  quoniam,  ut  ipse  dietita-  damno.-'  — Epist.  Mclxxvi.     There  is  not 

bat,   Terentiani  essent,  quos  cum  odisse  indeed  much  in  this  ;  but  the  Biographie 

atque    etiam    perscqui    coepisset,    volun-  UniverseUe  (Suppl.,  art.  "  Busleiden '")  in 

tarium  alii  exilium,  alias  atque  alias  alii  forms  us  that  tliis  pope  was  compelled  to 

latebras  quaerentes,  tomdiu  latuere,  quoad  interfere,  in  order  to  remove  the  impedi- 

Dei  beneficio,  altero  imperii  anno  decessit,  ments   to   the   foundation  of  Busleiden'a 

(ui  si  aliquanto  diutius  vixisset,  Gotica  Collegium  Trilingue   at  LouTain.      It  \g 
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polite  and  useful  letters.  The  first  part,  indeed,  of  thig 
period  of  thirty  years  was  very  adverse  to  the  progress  of 
learning,  especially  in  that  disastrous  hour  when  the  lawless 
mercenaries  of  Bourbon's  ai'my  were  led  on  to  the  sack  of 
Home.  In  this  and  in  other  calamities  of  the  same  kind,  ^t 
happened  tliat  universities  and  literary  academies  Avere  broken 
up  ;  that  libraries  were  destroyed  or  dispersed.  That  of 
Sadolet,  having  been  with  difficulty  saved  in  the  pillage 
of  Rome,  Avas  dispersed,  in  consequence  of  shipwreck  during 
its  transport  to  France.^  A  better  era  commenced  Avith  the 
pacification  of  Italy  in  1531.  The  subsequent  wars  were 
either  transient  or  partial  in  their  effects.  The  very  extinc- 
tion of  all  hope  for  civil  freedom,  which  characterized  the  new 
period,  turned  the  intellectual  energies  of  an  acute  and  ardent 
people  towards  those  tranquil  pursuits  which  their  rulers  would 
both  permit  and  encourage. 

2.  The  real  excellence  of  the  ancients  in  literature  as  well 
Admira^  as  art  gave  rise  to  an  enthusiastic  and  exclusive 
tioa  of  an-   admiration  of  antiquity,  not  unusual  indeed  in  other 

"*"  ^'  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  Italy  a  sort  of  national  pride 
which  all  partook.  They  went  back  to  the  memory  of  past 
ages  for  consolation  in  their  declining  fortunes,  and  conquered 
their  barbarian  masters  of  the  north  in  imagination  with 
Ciesar  and  Marius.  Every  thing  that  reminded  them  of  the 
sloAV  decay  of  Rome,  sometimes  even  their  religion  itself, 
sounded  ill  in  their  fastidious  ears.  Nothing  was  so  much  at 
heart  with  the  Italian  scholars  as  to  write  a  Latin  style,  not 
only  free  from  barbarism,  but  conformable  to  the  standard  of 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  Augustan  age,  that  is,  of  the 
period  from  Cicero  to  Augustus.  Several  of  them  affected 
to  be  exclusively  Ciceronian. 

3.  Sadolet,  one  of  the  apostolic  secretaries  under  Leo  X. 
p  and    Clement   VII.,  and   raised   afterwards   to   the 

purjjle  by  Paul  III.,  stood  in  as  high  a  rank  as  any 

well  known  that  Adrian  VT.  was  inclined  non    permisere.     Tta   asportati  sunt    in 

to  reform    some  abuses  in  the    church,  aUonas  et  ignotas  terras  ;  esceptisque  vo- 

enough   to  set  the  Italians  against  him.  luminibus  paucis,  quas  deportiivi  mecum 

See  his  Life,  in  Bayle,  Note  D.  hue  proficiscens,  mei  reli<iui  illi  tot  labores 

1  "  Cum  enim   direptis  rebus   caetens,  quos    impenderamus,   Groecis    proesertim 

Ubri  soli  superstites  ab  hostium  injuria  codicibus  conquirendis  undique  et  colli- 

intacti,  in  navim  conjecti,  ad  Gallise  littus  gendis,   mei   tanti   sumptus,  mese  curse, 

jam  perrecti  assent,  incidit  in  vectores,  et  omnes    iterum   jam    ad    nihilum   recile- 

biipsos  familiares  moos  pestilentia.     Quo  runt."  —  Sadolet,  Epist.  lil .  i  p.  23.    ( i!* 

Betu  ii  pennoti,  quorum  ad  littora  navis  Ion.  1554.) 
ftppulsa  fuerat,  onera  in   terram  exponi 
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for  purity  of  language  without  aflTectation,  though  he  seems  to 
have  been  reckoned  of  the  Ciceronian  school.  Except  his 
'Epistles,  however,  none  of  Sadolet's  works  are  now  read,  or 
even  appear  to  have  been  very  conspicuous  in  his  own  age, 
though  Corniani  has  given  an  analysis  of  a  treatise  on  educa- 
tion.' A  greater  name,  in  point  of  general  literary  reputation, 
was  Peter  Bembo,  a  noble  Venetian,  secretary  with 
Sadolet  to  Leo,  and  raised,  like  him,  to  the  dignity 
of  a  cardinal  by  Paul  III.  Bembo  was  known  in  Latin  and 
in  Italian  literature ;  and,  in  each  language,  both  as  a  prose 
writer  and  a  jwet.  We  shall  thus  have  to  regard  four  claims 
which  he  prefers  to  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  and  we 
shall  find  none  of  them  ungrounded.  In  pure  Latin  style  he 
was  not  perhaps  superior  to  Sadolet,  but  would  not  have 
yielded  to  any  competitor  in  Europe,  It  has  been  told,  in 
proof  of  Bembo's  scrupulous  care  to  give  his  compositions  the 
utmost  finish,  that  he  kept  forty  portfolios,  into  which  every 
sheet  entered  successively,  and  was  only  taken  out  to  undergo 
his  corrections  before  it  entered  into  the  next  limbo  of  this 
purgatory.  Though  this  may  not  be  quite  true,  it  is  but  an 
exaggeration  of  the  laborious  diligence  by  which  he  must  often 
have  reduced  his  sense  to  feebleness  and  vacuity.  He  was 
one  of  those  exclusive  Ciceronians,  who,  keenly  feeling  the 
beauties  of  their  master's  eloquence,  and  aware  of  the  corrup- 
tion which,  after  the  age  of  Augustus,  came  rapidly  over  the 
purity  of  style,  rejected  with  scrupulous  care  not  only  every 
word  or  phrase  which  could  not  be  justified  by  the  practice  of 
what  was  called  the  golden  age,  but  even  insisted  on  that 
of  Cicero  himself,  as  the  only  model  they  thought  absolutely 

'  Niceron  says  of  Sadolet's  Kpistles,  sire  of  eoclesia-itical  reformation  in  rospeot 
which  form  a  very  thick  volume,  "II  y  of  morals  has  caused  him  to  be  suspected  cf 
k  plusieurs  choscs  dignes  d'etre  remar-  a  bijis  towards  Protestantism  ;  and  a  Itt- 
quees  dans  les  lettres  de  Sadolet :  niais  ter  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  which  te 
elles  sont  quelquefois  trop  diffuses,  et  par  wrote  to  Melanchthon,  but  which  that 
consequent  ennuyeuses  i  lire."  I  concur  learned  man  did  not  answer,  has  been 
in  this :  yet  it  may  be  added,  that  the  brought  in  corroboration  of  this ;  yet  the 
Epistles  of  Cicero  would  sometimes  be  te-  general  tenor  of  his  letters  refutes  this  sur 
dious,  if  we  took  as  Utile  interest  in  their  mise  :  his  theology ,  which  was  wholly  semi- 
subjects  as  we  commonly  do  in  those  of  Pelagian,  must  have  led  him  to  look  with 
Sadolet.  His  style  is  uniformly  pure  and  disgust  on  the  early  Lutheran  school  (Epist. 
good  ;  but  he  is  less  fastidious  than  Bern-  1.  iii.  p.  121,  and  1.  ix.  p.  410) ;  and,  after 
w,  and  does  not  use  circuity  to  avoid  a  Paul  III.  bestowed  on  him  the  purple,  he 
theological  expression.  They  are  much  became  a  stanch  friend  of  the  court  of 
more  interesting,  at  least,  than  the  ordi-  Rome,  though  never  luoing  his  wish  to  see 
nary  Latin  letters  of  his  contemporaries,  a  reform  of  its  abuses.  This  will  be  ad- 
iuch  a.s  those  of  I'aulus  Manutius.  An  mitted  by  every  one  who  takes  the  troublt 
uniform  goodness  of  heart  and  love  of  right  to  run  over  Sadolet's  epistles, 
prevail  in  the  epiistles  of  Sadolet.     Hia  de 
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perfect.  Paulus  Manutius,  one  of  the  most  rigorous,  though  of 
the  most  eminent  among  these,  would  not  employ  the  worda 
of  Cicero's  correspondents,  though  as  highly  accomplished  and 
polite  as  himself.  This  fastidiousness  was,  of  course,  highly 
inconvenient  in  a  language  constantly  applicable  to  the  daily 
occurrences  of  life  in  epistles  or  in  narration  ;  and  it  has  driven 
Bembo,  according  to  one  of  his  severest  critics,  into  strange 
aifectation  and  circuity  in  his  Venetian  history.  It  produced 
also,  what  was  very  offensive  to  the  more  serious  reader,  and 
is  otherwise  frigid  and  tasteless,  an  adaptation  of  heathen 
phrases  to  the  usages  and  even  the  characters  of  Christianity.' 
It  has  been  remarked  also,  that,  in  his  great  solicitude  about 
the  choice  of  words,  he  was  indifferent  enough  to  the  value  of 
his  meaning,  —  a  very  common  failing  of  elegant  scholars 
when  they  write  in  a  foreign  language.  But  if  some  praise  is 
due,  as  surely  it  is,  to  the  art  of  reviving  that  consummate 
grace  and  richness  which  enchants  every  successive  genei-a- 
tion  in  the  periods  of  Cicero,  we  must  place  Bembo,  had  we 
nothing  more  than  this  to  say  of  hun,  among  the  ox-naments 
of  literature  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

4.  The  tone  which  Bembo  and  others  of  that  school  were 
Cieeronia-  studiously  giving  to  ancient  literature  provoked  one 
nus  of  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  Erasmus,  —  the  dia- 
^^''^'""^'  logues  entitled  Ciceronianus.  The  primary  aim  of 
these  was  to  ridicule  the  fastidious  purity  of  that  sort  of 
writers  who  would  not  use  a  case  or  tense  for  which  they 
could  not  find  authority  in  the  works  of  Cicero.  A  whole 
winter's  night,  they  thought,  was  well  spent  in  composing  a 
single  sentence  ;  but  even  then  it  was  to  be  revised  over  and 
over  again.  Hence  they  wrote  little  except  elaborated  epis- 
tles. One  of  their  rules,  he  tells  us,  was  never  to  speak  Latin, 
if  they  could  help  it,  which  must  have  seemed  extraordinary  in 
an  age  when  it  was  the  common  language  of  scholars  from 
different  countries.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  practice  can- 
not be  favorable  to  very  pure  Latinity. 

1  This  affectation  had  begun  in  the  pre-  in  his  letters.  Ibid.  Sturm  says  of  the 
ceding  century,  and  was  carried  by  Cam-  letters  of  Bembo,  "Ejus  epistolae  scriptae 
pane  in  his  Life  of  Braccio  di  Montone  to  mihi  magis  quam  mis.sae  esse  videntur. 
as  great  an  extreme  as  by  Bembo,  or  any  Indicia  sunt  hominis  otiosi  et  imitatoris 
Ciceronian  of  his  age.  Bayle  (Bembus,  speciem  magLs  rerum  quam  res  ipsas  con- 
Note  B)  gives  some  odd  in.st;inces  of  it  sectantis."  —  Ascham,  Kpist.  cccxci. 
In  the  latter.  Notwithstanding  his  labo-  [The  origin  of  the  Ciceronian  contro- 
rious  scrupulosity  as  to  language,  Bembo  versy  mil  have  some  light  thrown  on  It 
Is  reproached  by  Lipsius,  and  others  of  by  the  Epistles  of  Politian,  lib.  v.  1-4.  — 
a  more  advanced  sfcige  of  critical  know-  1842.] 
Ipdge  with  many  faults  of  Latin,  especially 
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5.  Few  books  of  that  age  give  us  more  insight  into  its  lite- 
rary history  and  the  pubhc  taste  than  the  Ciceronian  us.  In 
a  short  retrospect,  Erasmus  characterizes  all  tlie  considerable 
writers  in  Latin  since  the  revival  of  letters,  and  endeavors  to 
show  how  far  they  wanted  this  Ciceronian  elegance  for  which 
some  were  contending.  lie  distinguishes,  in  a  spirit  of  sound 
taste,  between  a  just  imitation  which  leaves  free  scope  for 
genius,  and  a  servile  following  of  a  single  writer.  "  Let  your 
first  and  chief  care,"  he  says,  "  be  to  understand  thoroughly 
what  you  undertake  to  write  about.  That  will  give  you  copi- 
ousness of  words,  and  supply  you  with  true  and  natural  senti- 
ments. Tlien  will  it  be  found  how  your  language  lives  and 
bi'eathes,  how  it  excites  and  hurries  away  the  reader,  and  how 
it  is  a  just  image  of  your  own  mind.  Nor  will  that  be  less 
genuine  which  you  add  to  your  own  by  imitation." 

6.  The  Ciceronianus,  however,  goes,  in  some  passages, 
beyond  the  limited  subject  of  Latin  style.  The  controversy 
had  some  reference  to  the  division  between  the  men  of  learn- 
ing and  the  men  of  taste,  between  the  lovers  of  the  solid  and 
of  the  brilliant;  in  some  measure  also  to  that  between  Christi- 
anity and  Paganism,  a  garb  wliich  the  incredulity  of  the 
Italians  affected  to  put  on.  All  the  Ciceronian  party,  except 
Longolius,  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.*  The  object 
of  the  Italian  scholars  was  to  write  pure  Latin,  to  glean  little 
morsels  of  Roman  literature,  to  talk  a  heathenish  philosophy 
in  private,  and  leave  the  world  to  its  own  abuses.  That  of 
Ei-asmus  was  to  make  men  wiser  and  better  by  wit,  sense,  and 
learning. 

7.  Julius  Cajsar  Scaliger  \vrote  against  the  Ciceronianus 
witii  all  that  unmannerly  invective  which  is  the  dis-  „  .^  , 
grace  of  many  scholars,  and  very  much  his  own.  inyective 
II is  vanity  blinded  him  to  what  was  then  obvious  to  ^^e^^^'"- 
Europe,  that,  with  considerable  learning  and  still  better  parts, 
he  was  totally  unworthy  of  being  named  with  the  first  man  in 
tlie  literary  republic.     Nor  in  fact  had  he  much  right  to  take 

'  Though  this  is  generally  eaid,  on  the  in  banc  wte  scribendi  Tiam  primus  in 
authority  of  Erasmus  himself,  Peter  Bunel  duxerat."'  In  a  later  edition,  for  Puliiin. 
is  asserted  by  some  French  scholars  of  great  nis  ft  Ernsnii.'!,  it  was  thought  more  decent 
name,  anil  particularly  by  Henry  Stephens,  tointroduce  Phil>lphiselCntiipanis  Bayle, 
to  have  equalled  in  Ciceronian  purity  the  art.  "  Bunel,"  Note  A.  The  letters  of  Bu 
best  of  the  Italians  ;  and  I'aulus  IManutius  nel,  written  with  great  purity,  were  pub- 
owns  him  as  his  master,  in  one  of  his  lished  in  1551  It  is  to  be  observed  that  he 
epistles:  "  Ego  ab  illo  maximum  habebam  had  lived  much  in  Italy.  Erasmus  doeg 
beneficium,  quod  me  cum  I'olitianis  et  not  mention  him  in  the  Ciceroniaous. 
krasmis  uescio  quibus  niisere  errautem, 
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up  tlio  cause  of  the  Ciceronian  purists,  with  whom  he  had  no 
pretension  to  be  reckoned,  tliough  his  reply  to  Erasmus  is  not 
ill-written.  It  consists  chiefly  in  a  vindication  of  Cicero's  life 
and  writings  against  some  passages  in  the  Ciceronianus  which 
seem  to  affect  them,  scarcely  touching  the  question  of  Latin 
style.  Erasmus  made  no  answer,  and  thus  escaped  the  dan- 
ger of  retaliating  on  Scaliger  in  his  own  phi-ases. 

8.  The  devotediicss  of  the  Italians  to  Cicero  was  displayed 
Editions  of  i"  a  more  useful  manner  than  by  this  close  imitation. 
Cicero.  Pietro  Vettori  (better  known  as  Victorius),  professor 
of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  at  Florence,  published  an 
entire  edition  of  the  great  orator's  writings  in  1534.  But 
this  was  soon  surpassed  by  a  still  more  illustrious  scholar, 
Paulus  Manutius,  son  of  Aldus,  and  his  successor  in  the  print- 
ing-house at  Venice.  His  edition  of  Cicero  appeared  in 
1540,  —  the  most  impoi"tant  which  had  hitherto  been  published 
of  any  ancient  author.  In  fact,  the  notes  of  Manutius,  which 
were  subsequently  very  much  augmented,^  form  at  this  day  in 
great  measure  the  basis  of  intei'pretation  and  illustration  of 
Cicero,  as  what  are  called  the  Variorum  editions  will  show. 
A  further  accession  to  Ciceronian  literature  was  made  by 
Nizolius  in  his  Observationes  in  ]M.  Tullium  Ciceronem,  1535. 
This  title  hardly  indicates  that  it  is  a  dictionaiy  of  Ciceronian 
words,  with  examples  of  their  proper  senses.  The  later  and 
impi'oved  editions  bear  the  title  of  Thesaurus  Ciceronianus.  I 
find  no  critical  work,  in  this  period,  of  greater  extent  and  labor 
than  that  of  Scaliger  De  Causis  Latinas  Lingufc,  —  by  catisis 
meaning  its  principles.  It  relates  much  to  the  foundations  of 
the  language,  or  the  rules  by  which  its  various  peculiarities 
liave  been  formed.  He  corrects  many  alleged  errors  of 
earlier  writers,  and  sometimes  of  Valla  himself;  enumerating, 
rather  invidiously,  634  of  such  errors  in  an  index.  In  thia 
book  he  shows  much  acuteness  and  judgment. 

9.  The  Geniales  Dies  of  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  a  Nea- 
Aiexander  polit^^"  lawyer,  published  in  1522,  are  on  the  model 
mb  Alex-  of  Aulus  Gellius,  a  repertory  of  miscellaneous  leai'n 
^'^°-  ing,  thrown  together  without  arrangement,  on  every 
subject  of  Roman  philology  nnd^ntiquities.  The  author  had 
lived  with  the  scholars  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  even 
remembered  Philelphus  ;  but  his  own  reputation  seems  not  to 
have   been   extensive,  at   least   through   Europe.     "  He  baa 

1  Benouard,  Imprimerie  des  Aldas 
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known  every  one,"  says  Erasmus,  in  a  letter :  "  no  one  knows 
who  he  is."^  The  Geniales  Dies  has  had  better  success  in 
later  ages  than  most  early  works  of  criticism ;  a  good  edition 
haviijg  appeared,  with  Variorum  notes,  in  lG7o.  It  gives, 
like  the  Lectioiies  Aiitiquie  of  Cajlius  Ilhodiginus,  an  idea  of 
the  vast  extent  to  which  the  investigation  of  Latin  antiquity 
bad  been  already  carried. 

10.  A  very  few  books  of  the  same  class  belong  to  this 
period;  and  may  deserve  mention,  although  long  ^vorkson 
since  supei'seded  by  the  works  of  those  to  whom  we  Roniiui 
have  just  alluded,  and  who  tilled  up  and  corrected  *"  "'"'  '*'' 
their  outline.  Marlianus  on  the  Toi)ogniphy  of  Rome,  1534, 
is  admitted,  though  with  some  hesitation,  by  Gnevius  into  his 
Thesaurus  Anticpiitatum  Romauarum,  wliile  he  absolutely 
sets  aside  tlie  preceding  labors  of  Blondus  Flavins  and  Pom- 
ponius  LiBtus.  The  Fasti  Consulares  were  first  published  by 
Marlianus  in  1540  ;  and  a  work  on  the  same  subject  in  1550 
was  the  earliest  production  of  the  great  Sigonius.  Before 
these,  the  memorable  events  of  Roman  history  had  not  been 
critically  reiluced  to  a  chronological  series.  A  treatise  by 
Raphael  of  Volterra,  De  JNIagistratibus  et  Sacerdotibus  Roma- 
norum,  is  very  inaccnrate  and  superficial."  Mazochius,  a 
Roman  bookseller,  was  the  first  who,  in  1521,  published  a 
collection  of  inscriptions.  This  was  very  imperfect,  and  tiiU 
of  false  monuments.  A  better  ap|)eared  in  Germany  by  the 
care  of  Apianus,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Ingoldstadt,  in 
1534.'' 

11.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  elder  and  more  copi 
ous  fountain  of  ancient  lore,  the  Greek  lan<j;ua";(i,  „  ,  , 
would  slake 'the  thirst  of  Italian  scholars  as  readily  .stuaied  ia 
as  the  Latin.  No  local  association,  no  patriotic  ''"^'■''' 
sentiment,  could  attach  them  to  that  study.  Gr(;ece  itself  no 
longer  sent  out  a  Lascaris  or  a  Musurus :  subdued,  degraded, 
barbarous  in  language  and  learning;  alien,  above  all,  by  insu- 
perable enmity,  from  the  church, — she  had  ceased  to  be  a  liv- 

»  "  Demiror  quis  sit  ille  Alexander  ab  siderable  learning,  undertoolc  tiie  task  ot 

Alexandro.     Novit  onines  celebres   ItjilijB  writing  critical  notes  on  the  Geniales  niei 

viros,    Philelphum,    roniponiuin    Ljetuin,  about  tlie  miJille  of  the  century,  onrrecting 

Uennolauui,  et  ([uos  non  ?    Omnibus  usus  many  of  the  errors  which  they  contained, 

est  faniiliaritcr;  tanien  nemo  novit  ilium."  2    jt,   j,   published  in  Sallengre,    NoTUa 

—  Appendix,  ad   Krasm.   Kpist.   cc<'lxxiii.  Thesaurus  Auti(juit.,  vol.  iii. 

(153.3.)     Bavin  ilso  remarks  that  Alexan-  ■'  IJurmann,   pnefat.    in  Uruter,  Corpua 

der  is  hardly  mentioned  by  ilia  contempo-  luscriptioaum. 
niries.    Tiraqueau,  %  i'rench  lawyer  of  con- 
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ing  guide  to  her  own  treasures.  Hence  we  may  observe,  even 
already,  not  a  diminution,  but  a  less  accelerated  increase,  of 
Greek  erudition  in  Italy.  Two,  however,  among  the  most 
considerable  editions  of  Greek  authors,  in  point  of  labor,  that 
the  centiu-y  produced,  are  the  Galen  by  Andrew  of  Asola  in 
1525,  and  the  Eustathius  from  the  press  of  Bladus  at  Rome 
in  1542.^  We  may  add,  as  first  editions  of  Greek  authors, 
Epictetus,  at  Venice,  in  1528,  and  Arrian  in  1535  ;  ^Elian,  at 
Rome,  in  1545.  The  Etymologicum  Magnum  of  Phavorinus, 
whose  real  name  was  Guarino,  published  at  Rome  in  1523, 
was  of  some  importance  while  no  lexicon  but  the  very  defect- 
ive one  of  Craston  had  been  printed.  The  Etymologicum 
of  Phavorinus,  however,  is  merely  a  compilation  from  He- 
Bychius,  Suidas,  Phrynichus,  Harpocration,  Eustathius,  the 
Etymologica,  the  lexicon  of  Philemon,  some  treatises  of 
Trypho,  Apollonius,  and  other  grammarians  and  various 
scholiasts.  It  is  valuable  as  furnishing  several  important 
con-ections  of  the  authors  from  whom  it  was  collected,  and 
not  a  few  extracts  from  unpublished  grammarians." 

12.  Of  the  Italian  scholars,  Vettori,  already  mentioned. 
Schools  of  seems  to  have  earned  the  highest  reputation  for  his 
classical  skill  in  Greek.  But  there  was  no  considerable  town 
earning.  .^^  Italy,  bcsidcs  the  regular  universities,  where 
public  insti-uction  in  the  Gi'eek  as  well  as  Latin  tongue  waa 
not  furnished,  and  in  many  cases  by  professors  of  fine  taste 
and  recondite  learning,  whose  names  were  then  eminent;  such 
as  Bonamico,  Nizzoli,  Parrhasio,  Corrado,  and  Maffei,  com- 
monly called  Raphael  of  Volterra.  Yet,  according  to  Tira- 
boschi,  something  was  still  wanting  to  secure  these  schools 
from  tlie  too  frequent  changes  of  teachers,  which  the  hope  of 
better  salaries  produced,  and  to  give  the  students  a  more 
vigorous  emulation  and  a  more  uniform  scheme  of  discipline.^ 
This  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  followers  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 
But  their  interference  with  education  in  Italy  did  not  begui  in 
quite  so  early  a  period  as  the  present. 

13.  If  we  cross  the  Alps,  and  look  at  the  condition  of 
learning  in  countries  which  we  left  in  1520  rapidly  advancing 

*  Gresswell'a  Early  Parisian  Greek  Press,  '  Vol.  riii.  114;  x.  319.     Ginguen§,  vii. 

p.  14.  232,   has  copiej   Tiraboschi's  account  of 

2  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxii. ;  Ko.scoe'8  these  accomplished  tejicher.s  with  little  iid' 

Leo,  ch.  xi.  Steplicus  is  said  to  have  insert-  dition,  and  nrobably  with  no  knowledge  of 

ed  many  parts  of  this  lexicon  of  Guarino  the  original  sources  of  iuformatioa. 
In  his  Thesaurus.     Nicerou,  xidi.  141. 
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on  the  footsteps  of  Italy,  we  shall  find,  that,  (xcept  in  purity 
of  Lathi  style,  both    France   and    Germany    were 
now  cai)able  of  entering  the  lists  of  fair  competition,   hi's'l^m- 
France  possessed,  by  general  confession,   the  most   nientaiiM 
profound  Greek  scholar  in  Europe,  Budieus.     If  this 
could  before  have  been    in  doubt,    he   raised   himself   to  a 
pinnacle  of   philological  glory  by  his    Commentarii    LingufB 
Grajcic,  Paris,  1529.      The  publications  of  the  chief  Greek 
authors  by  Aldus,  which  we  have  already  specified,  had  given 
a  compass   of  reading  to  the  scholars  of  this  period  which 
those  of  the  fifteenth  century  could  not  have  possessed.     But, 
with  the  exception  of  the  I^tymologicum  of  Phavorinus,  just 
mentioned,  no  attempt  had  been  made  by  a  native  of  Western 
Europe    to    interpret  the  proper  meaning  of  Greek  words 
even  he  had  confined  himself  to  compiling  from  the  grammari- 
ans.    In  this  large  and  celebrated  treatise,  Budaius  has  estab- 
lished the  interpretation  of  a  great  part  of  the  language.     All 
later  critics  write  in  his  praise.     There  will  never  be  another 
Budoeus  in  France,  says  Joseph  Scaliger,  the  most  envious 
and  detracting,  though  the  most  learned,  of  the  tribe.^     But, 
referring  to  what   Baillet  and   Blount   have    collected   from 
older  writers,^  we  will  here  insert  the  character  of  these  com- 
mentai'ies,  which  an  eminent  living  scholar  has  given. 

14.  "This  great  work  of  Budieus  has  been  the  text-book 
and  common  storehouse  of  succeeding  lexicogra-  its  eha- 
phers.  But  a  great  objection  to  its  general  use  was  •"="=*«'• 
its  want  of  arrangement.  His  observations  on  the  Greek  lan- 
guage are  thrown  together  in  the  manner  of  a  commonplace- 
book,  an  inconvenience  which  is  imperfectly  remedied  by  an 
alphabetical  index  at  the  end.  His  authorities  and  illustra- 
tions are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  prose  writers  of  Greece,  the 
historians,  orators,  and  fathers.  With  the  poets  he  seems  to 
have  had  a  less  intimate  acquaintance.  His  interpretations  are 
mostly  correct,  and  always  elegantly  expressed ;  displaying 
an  union  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  which  renders  his 
Commentaries  equally  useful  to  the  students  of  both  languages. 
The  peculiar  value  of  this  work  consists  in  the  full  and  exact 
account  which  it  gives  of  the  Greek  legal  and  forensic  terms, 
both  by  literal  interpretation  and  by  a  comparison  with  the 
corresponding  terms  in   Eoman  jurisprudence.      So  copious 

1  Scaligerana,  i.  33. 

*  B&Ulet,  Jagemens  des  Savans,  ii.  328  (Amst.  1725);   Blount,  in  Bud«eo. 
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and  exact  is  this  department  of  the  work,  that  no  student  can 
read  the  Greek  orators  to  the  best  advantage,  unless  he  con- 
suhs  tlie  Commentaries  of  Budgeus.  It  appears  from  the 
Greek  epistle  subjoined  to  the  work,  that  the  illustration  of 
the  forensic  language  of  Athens  and  Rome  was  originally 
all  that  his  plan  embraced ;  and  that,  when  circumstances 
timpted  him  to  extend  the  limits  of  his  woi-k,  this  still  con- 
tinued to  be  his  chief  object."  * 

15.  These  Commentaries  of  Budfeus  stand  not  only  far 
Greek  gram-  ^^^'^^^  any  tiling  clsc  in  Greek  literature  before  tlie 
mars  and  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  are  alone  in 
exicons.  (j^gjj.  class.  What  comes  next,  but  at  a  vast  interval, 
is  the  Greek  grammar  of  Clenardus,  printed  at  Louvain  in 
1530.  It  was,  however,  much  beyond  Buda3us  in  extent 
of  circulation,  and  probably,  for  this  reason,  in  general  utility. 
This  grammar  was  continually  reprinted  with  successive  im- 
provements, and  defective  as,  especially  in  its  original  state, 
it  must  have  been,  was  far  more  perspicuous  than  that  of 
Gaza,  though  not,  perhaps,  more  judicious  in  principle.  It 
was  for  a  long  time  commonly  used  in  France,  and  is  in  fact 
the  principal  basis  of  those  lately  or  still  in  use  among  us, 
such  as  the  P^ton  Greek  grammar.  The  proof  of  tiiis  is,  that 
they  follow  Clenardus  in  most  of  his  innovations,  and,  too  fre- 
quently for  mere  accident,  in  the  choice  of  instances.^     The 

1  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxii..  an  article  '  Clenardus  seems  first  to  have  separatea 

a.scribed  to  the  Bishop  of  London.      Tlie  .simple  from  contracted  nouns,  thus  iu:ik- 

Commentaries  of  Budaeus  are  written  in  a  ing  ten  declen.sions.     Wherever  he  diiTers 

very  ranihlin;;  and  desultory  manner,  pass-  from  (J.-izii,  our  popular  grammars  .seem, 

ing  from  one  subject  to  another  as  a  casual  in  general,  to  have  followed  liim.     He  tells 

word  may  suggest   the  transition.     "  Sic  us  tli  it  he  had  drawn  up  his  o.vn  for  the 

enim,''  he  savs,  •' hos  cominentarios  scri-  use  of  his  private  pupils.     Biillet  observes 

bere  instituimus,  ut  quicquid  in  ordinem  that  the  grammar  of  Clenardus,  notwitli- 

seriemaue    scribendi    incurreret.    vel    ex  standimr  the   mediocrity  of  his  le^irning, 

diverticulo  quasi  obviam  se  ofTerret,  ad  id  has   had   more  success   than   any  other  ; 

digredi."      A    large    portion   of    whit    is  those  ■ivho   have   followed  having  mostly 

valuable  in  this  work  has  Ixwn  transferred  confined  themselves  to  correcting  and  en- 

by  Stephens  to  hi^  Thesaurus.     The  Latin  larging  it.     Jugcmens  des  Sivans,  ii.  164. 

criticisms  of  Budaeus  have  also  doubtless  This  is  certainly  true,  as  fir  :ls  England  is 

been  borrowed.  concerned,  though  the  Eton  grammar  is  in 

BudiBUs  and  Erasmus  are  fond  of  writ-  some  liegree  an  improvement  on  Clenardus. 

ing  Greek  in  their  correspondence.     Others  [This  was  stated  rather  too  strongly  in 

h  id  the  same  fancy  :  and  it  is  curious  that  my  first  edition.     A  learned  person  at  the 

they  ventured  upon  what  has  wholly  gone  head  of  one  of  our  public  schools,  in  a 

cut  of  use  since  the  Language  his  been  so  communication  with  which  he  his  favored 

well  understood.     But  prob.ibly  this  is  the  me,  does  not  think,  on  a  compari.son  of 

reason  that  liter  scholars  have  avoided  it.  the  two  works,  that  the  Eton  (xreek  gram- 

Neither  of  these  great  men  shines  much  in  mar  o.ves  very  much  to  thai  of  Clenardus, 

elegance  or  purity.     One  of  BudiBus,  Aug.  though  there  is,  no  doubt,  n.uch  that  may 

15,  1519  (in  Erxsm.  Epist.  cccclv.),  seems  have  been  borrowed  from  him:  and  is  iu- 

often  incorrect,  and  in  the  mere  style  of  a  clined  to  believe  that  it  was  formed  upon 

tchoc'boy.  one  published  by  the  university  of  I'adua, 
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account  of  syntax  in  this  grammar,  as  well  as  that  of  Gaza,  is 
very  defective.  A  better  treatise,  in  this  respect,  is  by  Vare- 
nius  of  Malines,  Syntaxis  Lingua?  Grsecae,  printed  at  Louvaia 
about  1532.  Another  Greek  grammar  by  Vergara,  a  native 
of  Spain,  has  been  extolled  by  some  of  the  older  critics,  and 
depreciated  by  others."^  A  Greek  lexicon,  of  which  the  first 
edition  was  printed  at  Basle  in  1537,  is  said  to  abound  in 
faults  and  inaccuracies  of  every  desci'iption.  The  character 
given  of  it  by  Henry  Stephens,  even  when  it  had  been  en- 
larged, if  not  improved,  does  not  speak  much  for  the  mean? 
that  the  scholars  of  this  age  had  possessed  in  laboring  for  the 
attainment  of  Greek  learning.'^ 

16.  The  most  remarkable  editions  of  Greek  authors  from 
the  Parisian   press  were  those  of  Aristophanes  in   Editions 
1528,  and  of  Sophocles  in  1529,  —  the  former  printed   of  Greek 
by  Gourmont,  the  latter  by  Colinaeus ;    the  earliest 
edition  of   Dionysius  Halicarnassensis  in  1540,  and  of   Dio 
Cassius  in  1548, —  both  by  Robert  Stephens.    The  first  Greek 
edition  of  the  Elements  of  Euclid  appeared  at  Basle  in  1533, 
of  Diogenes  Laertius  the  same  year,  of  five  books  of  Dio- 
dorus  in  1539,  of  Josephus  in  1544 ;  the  first  of  Polybius  in 
1530,   at    Haguenau.      Besides    these    editions   of    classical 
authors,  Basil,  and  other  of  the  Greek  fathers,  occupied  the 
press  of  Frobenius,  under  the  superintendence  of  Erasmus. 
The  publications  of  Latin  authors  by  Badius  Ascensius  cou- 

which  contains  the  Eton  grammar  totidem  statu.     Gesner  himself  says  of  this  lexi- 

verbis,  and  a  great  de;il  of  otlier  matter.  con,   which  sometimes    bore   his    name  : 

Of  this  PaJuan  grammar  I  am  wholly  '•  Circa  annum  1537,  lexicon  Graeco-Lati- 

Ignorant :   if  published  before  that  of  Die-  num,  quod  jam  ante  a  diversis  et  inno 

uardus,  it  must  be  of  some  interest  in  Ute-  minatis   neseio   quibus   misere  satis  con- 

rary  history.     But  certainly  the  grammar  sarcinatum   erat,   ex   Phavorini  Camertis 

of  Olenardus  differs  considerably  from  that  Lexico    Grseco  ita  auxi,    ut  nihil  in    eo 

of  Gaza,  by  distinguishing  contracted  from  e.xtaret,  quod  non  ut  siugulari  fide,  ita  la^ 

simple    nouns,   as    separate    declensions,  bore  maximo  atljicerem  ;  sed  typographus 

•urely   a  great  error;    and    by   dividing  me  inscio,  et  prseter  omnemexpecfcitionem 

the  conjugations  of  verbs  into  thirteen,  meam,  exiguam  duntaxat  accessionis  me* 

which  Gaza  makes  but  four,  ending  in  w,  partem  adjecit,  reservans  sibi  forte  aucta- 

andonein  Uf.     The  choice  of  words  for  "um  ad  sequentes  etiam  editiones."     He 

1        -Ti   ^11-  fL      XT,  proceeds  to  sav.  that  he  enlarged  several 

examples  with  Olenardus  is  very  often  the  ^^j^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^^„  ^^  ^-^g   ^g^^  ^^^  ,.^^4 

game  as  in  our  modern  gnimmars,  though  j,^^^  ^^^j  ^^^  enriched  by  his  additiou, 

not  so  constantly  as  I  had  at  first  sup-  ^  ^  at  Basle.     "  Cfeteruni  hoc  anno, 

posed.    It  would  be  e.a.sy  to  pomt  out  rules  ^^  ^^^  ^^^j,      ^5,33    q^^^^^  prodiisse 

m  that  gramnianan  which  have  been  co-  ^^^.^  copiosissimum    emendati.si- 

pied  verbatim  by  his  successors.  - 1842.]  ^^^  Grtecre  lingu.-c  thesaurum  a  Rob. 

1  Vergara,  De  omnibus  Groec*  hnguas  Constantino  incompTirabihs  doctrinal  viro, 

grammaticae  partibu.s   15<3  ;   rather  153< ,  ^^  j^^^^^  crispini  offlcini."  -  Vide  GesI 

for"deindePansns,1550,"foUowsmAa-  ^^^j   Biblioth.  Universali.s,  art.  "  Conrad 

«  ?r    !./■  u'^'     r.     t  v.-  Gesner :"  this  is  part  of  a  long  account 

ML  Stephanus,  De  typographia  sute  gj^en  i^ere  by  Gesner  of  his  own  worlw. 
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tinued  till  his  death  in  1535.  Colinaeus  began  to  print  his 
small  editions  of  the  same  class  at  Paris  about  1521.  They 
are  in  that  cursive  character  which  Aldus  had  first  employed.^ 
The  number  of  such  editions,  both  in  France  and  Germany, 
became  far  more  considerable  than  in  the  preceding  age. 
They  are  not,  however,  in  general,  much  valued  for  correct- 
ness of  text ;  nor  had  many  considerable  critics  even  in  Latin 
Latin  The-  philology  yet  appeared  on  this  side  of  the  Alps, 
saurusof  Robert  Stephens  stands  almost  alone,  who,  by  the 
p  ens  pujjiip.^tiQj^  of  l^jg  Thesaurus  in  1535,  augmented  in 
a  subsequent  edition  of  1543,  may  be  said  to  have  made 
an  epoch  in  this  department  of  Uterature.  The  preceding 
dictionaries  of  Calepio  and  other  compilers  had  been  limited 
to  an  interpretation  of  single  words,  sometimes  with  reference 
to  passages  in  tlie  authors  who  had  employed  them.  This 
produced,  on  the  one  hand,  perpetual  barbarisms  and  devia- 
tions from  purity  of  idiom,  while  it  gave  rise  in  some  to  a 
fastidious  hypercriticism,  of  which  Valla  had  given  an  ex- 
ample." Stephens  first  endeavored  to  exhibit  the  proper  use 
of  words,  not  only  in  all  the  anomalies  of  idiom,  but  in  every 
delicate  variation  of  sense  to  which  the  pure  taste  and  subtle 
discernment  of  the  best  writers  had  adapted  them.  Such  an 
analysis  is  perhaps  only  possible  with  respect  to  a  language 
wherein  the  extant  writers,  and  especially  those  who  have 
acquired  authority,  are  very  limited  in  number;  and  even 
in  Latin,  the  most  extensive  dictionary,  such  as  has  grown  up, 
long  since  the  days  of  Robert  Stephens,  under  the  hands  of 
Gesner,  Forcellini,  and  Facciolati,  or  such  as  might  still 
improve  upon  their  labor,  could  only  approach  an  unattainable 
perfection.  What  Stephens  himself  achieved  would  now  be 
deemed  far  too  defective  for  general  use ;  yet  it  afforded  the 
means  of  more  purity  in  style  than  any  could,  in  that  age, 
have  reached  without  unwearied  exertion.  Accordingly  it  is 
to  be  understood,  that,  while  a  very  few  scholars,  chiefly 
in  Italy,  had  acquired  a  facility  and  exactness  of  language 
which  has  seldom  been  surpassed,  the  general  style  retained  a 
great  deal  of  barbarism,  and  neither  in  single  words,  nor 
always  m  mere  grammar,  can  bear  a  critical  eye.      Erasmus 

1  Gresswell's  History  of  tlie  Early  Pa-  observes  in  another  work,  that  there  was 
Tisian  Greek  Press.  no  full  and  complete  dictionary  of  JJatla. 

2  Vives,  De  causis  corrupt,  art.  (Opera  Id.,  p.  476. 
Lad  Vires,  edit.  Basle,  1555,  i.  358).     He 
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is  often  incorrect,  especially  in  his  epistles,  and  says  modestly 
of  himself  in  the  Ciceronianus,  that  he  is  hardly  to  be  named 
among  writers  at  all,  unless  blotting  a  great  deal  of  paper 
with  ink  is  enough  to  make  one.  He  is,  however,  among  the 
best  of  his  contemporaries,  if  a  vast  command  of  Latin  phrase, 
and  a  spirited  employment  of  it,  may  compensate  for  some 
want  of  accuracy.  Budteus,  as  has  been  already  said,  is  hard 
and  unpolished.  Vives  assumes  that  he  has  written  his  famous 
and  excellent  work  on  the  corruption  of  the  sciences,  with  some 
elegance ;  but  this  he  says  in  language  which  hardly  warrants 
the  boast.^  In  fact  he  is  by  no  means  a  good  writer.  But 
Melanchthon  excelled  Erasmus  by  far  in  purity  of  diction,  and 
correctness  of  classical  taste.  With  him  we  may  place  Calvin 
in  his  Institutes,  and  our  countryman  Sir  John  Cheke,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  most  other  Cisalpine  writers  by  the  merit  of 
what  is  properly  called  style.  The  praise,  however,  of  writing 
pure  Latin,  or  the  pleasure  of  reading  it,  is  dearly  bought  when 
accompanied  by  such  vacuity  of  sense  as  we  experience  in  the 
elaborate  epistles  of  Paulus  Manutius,  and  the  Ciceronian 
school  in  Italy. 

17.  Francis  I.  has  obtained  a  glorious  title,  the  father  of 
French  literature.     The  national  propensity  (or  what  „  , 

t       1  J  \  Progress  of 

once  was  such)  to  extol  kmgs  may  have  had  some-  learning  in 
thing  to  do  with  this ;  for  we  never  say  the  same  of  *'^"'^''- 
Henry  VIII.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  he  manifested  a 
design  to  countenance  ancient  literature  by  public  endowments. 
War,  an  unsuccessful  war,  sufficiently  diverted  his  mind  from 
this  scheme.  But  in  1531,  a  season  of  peace,  he  established 
the  royal  college  of  three  languages  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
which  did  not  quite  deserve  its  name  till  the  foundation  of  a 
Latin  professorship  in  1534.  Vatable  was  the  first  professor 
of  Hebrew,  and  Danes  of  Greek.  In  1545  it  appears  that 
there  were  three  professors  of  Hebrew  in  the  royal  college, 
three  of  Greek,  one  of  Latin,  two  of  mathematics,  one  of 
medicine,  and  one  of  philosophy.  But  this  college  had  to 
encounter  the  jealousy  of  the  university,  tenacious  of  it3 
ancient  privileges,  which  it  fancied  to  be  trampled  upon,  and 
stimulated  by  the  hatred  of  the  pretended  philosophers,  the 

1    "  Nitorein   praeterea  sermonis  addidi  tione  adhscrescerent ;  quod  hactenus  fer« 

aliquem,  et  quod  non  expeJiret  res  pul-  accidit,  tsedio  niinirum  infrugiferse  ac  hor- 

chei-rimas  sordide  ac  spurie  vestiri,  et  ut  ridaj  molesti.e,  quae  in  purcipiendis  arli. 

«tudiosi  elegantiaruiu  [oruui?]  literarum  bus  diutissime  erat  devorata.' — i.  3S}i. 
non  perpotuo  in  vucuui  et  sermonis  cugni- 

VOL..    I.  2\i 
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Boliolastic  dialecticians,  against  philological  literature.  Tliey 
tried  tc  get  the  parliament  on  their  side  ;  but  that  body,  how- 
ever averse  to  innovation,  of  which  it  gave  in  this  age,  and  long 
afterwards,  many  egregious  proofs,  was  probably  restrained 
by  the  king's  known  favor  to  learning  from  obstructing  the 
new  college  as  much  as  the  university  desii-ed.'  Danes  hud 
a  colleague  and  successor  as  Greek  professor  in  a  favorite 
pupil  of  Budteus,  and  a  good  scholar,  Toussain,  who  handed 
down  the  lamp  in  1547  to  one  far  more  eminent,  Turnebus. 
Under  such  a  succession  of  instructors,  it  may  be  naturally 
presumed  that  the  knowledge  of  Greek  would  make  some  pro- 
gress in  France.  And  no  doubt  the  great  scholars  of  the  next 
generation  were  chiefly  trained  under  these  men.  But  tlie 
opposition  of  many,  and  the  coldness  almost  of  all,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  among  whom  that  study  ought  principally 
to  have  flourished,  impeded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  it  has 
perhaps  ever  since,  tlie  diffusion  of  Grecian  literature  in  all 
countries  of  the  Romish  communion.  We  do  not  find  much 
evidence  of  classical,  at  least  of  Greek,  learning  in  any  univer- 
sity of  France,  except  that  of  Paris,  to  which  students  repaired 
from  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom."  But  a  few  once  dis- 
tinguished names  of  the  age  of  Francis  I.  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned, —  AVilliam  Cop,  physician  to  the  king,  and  John  Ruel, 
one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  botanical  science,  the  one 
translator  of  Galen,  the  other  of  Dioscorides ;  Lazarus  Baif,  a 
poet  of  some  eminence  in  that  age,  who  rendered  two  Greek 
tragedies  into  French  verse ;  with  a  few  rather  more  obscure, 
such  as  Petit,  Pin,  Deloin,  De  Chatel,  who  are  cursorily 
mentioned  in  literary  history,  or  to  whom  Erasmus  sometimes 
alludes.  Let  us  not  forget  John  GroUier,  a  gentleman  who, 
having  filled  with  honor  some  public  employments,  became  the 
first  perhaps  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  who  formed  a  very  ex- 

1  The  faculty  of  theology  in  1530  con-  brew  and  Greek  was  praiseworthy  in  skil- 

demned  these  propositions :   1.  St-ripture  fUl  and  orthodox  theoloj^ans,  disposed  tfl 

cannot  be  well  understood  without  Greek  maintain  the  inviolable  authority  of  th« 

and   Hebrew.     2.  A   preacher  cannot  ex-  Vulgate.     Contin.  de  Fleury,  Hist.  Kcclf- 

plain  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  without  these  siast.,  xxvii.  233.     See  also  Gaillard,  Ilist 

languages.     In  the  same  year,  they  sum-  de  Fran<,'Ois  I.,  vi.  289. 

moned  Danes  and  Vatable  with  two  more  ^  w^g  find,  however,   that  a  Greek  and 

to  appear  in  parliament,  that  they  might  Latin  school  was  set  up  in  the  diocese  of 

be  forbidden  to  explain  Scripture  by  the  Sadolet  (Carpentras),  about  1533:    been 

Greek  and  Hebrew  without  permission  of  deavored  to  procure  a  master  from  It.ily, 

the  university  ;   or  to  say  the  Hebrew  or  and  seems,  by  a  letter  of  the  year  1540,  to 

the  Greek  is  so  and  so,  lest  they  should  have  succeeded.      Sadol.   Epist.,  lib.   ix 

ligure  the  credit  of  the  Vulgate.     They  and  xri. 
ftt^uittedj  however,  that  the  stud)'  of  lie- 
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tensive  library  and  collection  of  medals.     He  was  the  friend 

and  patron  of  the  learned  during  a  long  life ;  a  character  little 
affected  in  that  age  by  private  persons  of  wealth  on  the  less 
sunny  side  of  the  Alps.  Grollier's  library  was  not  wholly 
sold  till  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.^ 

18.  In  Spain  the  same  dislike  of  innovation  stood  in  the 
way.  Greek  professorships  existed,  however,  in  the  Learning 
universities ;  and  Nunnes,  usually  called  Pincianus  « Spain. 
(from  the  Latin  name  for  the  city  of  Valladolid),  a  disciple  of 
Lebrixa,  whom  he  surpassed,  taught  the  language  at  Alcala, 
and  afterwards  at  Salamanca.  He  was  the  most  learned  man 
whom  Spain  had  possessed  ;  and  his  edition  of  Seneca,  in 
1536,  has  obtained  the  praise  of  Lipsius.^  Resende,  the  pupil 
of  Arias  Barbosa  and  Lebrixa  in  Greek,  has  been  termed 
the  restorer  of  letters  in  Portugal.  None  of  the  writings  of 
Resende,  except  a  Latin  grammar,  published  in  1540,  fall 
within  the  present  period;  but  he  established,  about  1531,  a 
school  at  Lisbon,  and  one  afterwards  at  Evora,  where  Esta^o, 
a  man  rather  better  known,  was  educated.^  School  divinity 
and  canon  law  over-rode  all  liberal  studies  throughout  the 
Peninsula,  of  which  the  catalogue  of  books  at  the  end  of  Anto- 
nio's Bibliotheca  Nova  is  a  sufficient  witness. 

19.  The  first  effects  of  the  great  religious  schism  in  Ger- 
many were  not  favorable  to  classical  literature.'*     An 
all-absorbing  subject  left  neither  reUsh  nor  leisure  for  Reforma- 
human  studies.     Those  who  had  made  the  greatest  j^°„?^ 
advances  in  learning  were  themselves  generally  in- 
volved in  theological  controversy ;  and,  in  some  countries,  had 
to  encounter  either  personal  suffering  on   account   of  their 
opinions,  or,  at  least,  the  jealousy  of  a  church  that  hated  the 
advance  of  knowledge.      The  knowledge  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew was  always  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  heterodoxy.      In 
Italy,  whei'e  classical  antiquity  was  the  chief  object,  this  dread 
of  learning  could  not  subsist.     But  few  learned  much  of  Greek 
in  these  parts  of  Europe,  without  some  reference  to  theology,* 
especially  to  the  grammatical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 
In  those  parts  which  embraced  the  Reformation,  a  still  more 
threatening  danger  arose  from  the  distempered  fanaticism  of 
its  adherents.      Men  who  intei-preted  the   Scripture  by  the 

>  Biog.  Univ.,  "  Grollier."  *  Erasm.  Epist.  passim. 

»  Antonio,  Bibl.  Nova. ;  Biogr.  Univ.  "  Era-sm.  Adag.,  cliil.  iv.  c.  v.  §  1 ;  Vlvat 

»  Biogr.  Univ.  apud  Meiners,  Vergl.  der  Sitten,  ii.  737. 
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Spirit  could  not  think  human  learning  of  much  value  in  reli- 
gion ;  and  they  were  as  little  likely  to  perceive  any  other 
advantage  it  could  possess.  There  seemed,  indeed,  a  con- 
siderable peril  that  through  the  authority  of  Carlostadt,  or  even 
of  Luther,  the  lessons  of  Crocus  and  Mosellanus  would  be 
totally  forgotten.^  And  this  would  very  probably  have  been 
the  case,  if  one  man,  Melanchthon,  had  not  perceived  the 
necessity  of  preserving  human  learning,  as  a  bulwark  to. theo- 
logy itself,  against  the  wild  waves  of  enthusiasm.  It  was 
owing  to  him  that  both  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, and  that  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  were  main- 
tained in  Germany.'^  Nor  did  his  activity  content  itself  with 
animating  the  universities.  The  schools  of  pi-eparatory 
instruction,  which  had  hitherto  furnished  merely  the  elements 
of  grammar,  throwing  the  whole  burthen  of  philological  learn- 
ing on  the  universities,  began  before  the  middle  of  the  century 
to  be  improved  by  Melanchthon,  with  the  assistance  of  a  friend, 
even  superior  to  him,  probably,  in  that  walk  of  literature, 
Joachim  Camerarius.  "  Both  these  great  men,"  says  Eich- 
horn,  "  labored  upon  one  plan,  upon  the  same  principle,  and 
with  equal  zeal :  they  were,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  fathers 
of  that  pure  taste  and  solid  learning  by  which  the  next  gene- 
ration was  distinguished."  Under  the  names  of  Lycaeum  or 
Gymnasium,  these  German  schools  gave  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  two  languages,  and  sometimes  the  elements 
of  philosophy.^ 

20.  We  derive  some  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  this  age  from  the  writings  of  John  Sturm, 
account       than  whom  scarce  any  one  more  contributed  to  the 
of  German   causc  of  letters  in  Germany.     He  became  in  1538, 

schools.  ,  •'  ' 

and  continued  for  above  forty  years,  rector  of  a  cele- 
brated school  at  Strasburg.  Several  treatises  on  education, 
especially  one,  De  Literarum  Ludis  recte  instituendis,  beai 
witness  to  his  assiduity.  If  the  scheme  of  classical  instruction 
which  he  has  here  laid  down  may  be  considered  as  one  actu 
ally  in  use,  there  was  a  solid  structure  of  learning  erected  in 
the  early  years  of  life,  which  none  of  our  modern  academies 
would  pretend  to  emulate.     Those  who   feel   any  curiosity 


1  Seckendorf,  p.  198.  Demosthenes,  in  1524,  he  had  but  four 

*  [It  is  said  by  Melchior  Adam,  Vitae  hearers,   and  these  were  obliged  to  trau- 

Philosophorum,  p.  87,  that  when  Melanch-  scribe  from  their  teacher's  copy.  — 1842.] 

tbon  first  lectured  on  the  Philippics  of  3  Ilichhorn,  ill.  254,  et  post. 
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about  the  details  of  this  course  of  education,  which  seema 
almost  .00  rigorous  for  practice,  will  find  the  whole  in 
Morliof  s  Polyhistor.^  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  occupies 
the  period  of  life  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen,  when 
the  pupil  is  presumed  to  have  acquired  a  very  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  two  languages.  Trifling  as  it  may  appear 
to  take  notice  of  this  subject,  it  serves  at  least  as  a  test  of  the 
litei'ary  pre-eminence  of  Germany.  For  we  could,  as  I  con- 
ceive, trace  no  such  education  in  France,  and  certainly  not  in 
England. 

21.  The  years  of  the  life  of  Camerarius  correspond  to  those 
of  the  century.  His  most  remarkable  works  fall  Learning  in 
partly  into  the  succeeding  period ;  but  many  of  the  Germany, 
editions  and  translations  of  Greek  authors,  which  occupied  his 
laborious  hours,  w^ere  published  before  1550.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  who  knew  enough  of  both  languages  and  of  the  sub- 
jects treated  to  escape  the  reproach  which  has  fallen  on  the 
translators  of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  TImcydides,  printed 
in  1540,  was  superior  to  any  preceding  edition.  The  univer- 
sities of  Tubingen  and  Leipsic  owed  much  of  their  prosperity 
to  his  superintending  care.  Next  to  Camerarius  among  the 
German  scholars,  we  may  place  Simon  Grynaeus,  professor  of 
Greek  at  Heidelberg  in  1523,  and  translator  of  Plutarch's 
Lives.  Micyllus,  his  successor  in  this  office,  and  author  of  a 
treatise  De  re  raetrica,  of  which  Melanchthon  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  praise,  was  more  celebrated  than  most  of  his  coun- 
trymen for  Latin  poetry.  Yet  in  this  art  he  fell  below 
Eobanus  Hessus,  whose  merit  is  attested  by  the  friendship  of 
Erasmus,  Melanchthon,  and  Camerarius,  as  well  as  by  the 
best  verses  that  Germany  had  to  boast.  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  increase  the  list  of  scholai's  in  that  empire ;  but  we 
should  find  it  more  difficult  to  exhaust  the  enumeration. 
Germany  was  not  only  far  elevated  in  literary  progress  above 
Fiance,  but  on  a  level,  as  we  may  fairly  say,  with  Italy  her- 
self. The  University  of  Marburg  was  founded  in  1526,  tliat 
of  Copenhagen  in  1539,  of  Konigsberg  in  1544,  of  Jena  in 
1548. 

22.  We  come  now  to  investigate  the  gradual  movement  of 
learning  in  England,  the  state  of  which  about  1520  in  England 
we  have  already  seen.      In   1521   the  first  Greek  ^'^*'"* 

>  lib.  ii.  c.  10 
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characters  appear  in  a  book  printed  at  Cambridge. —  Ivinacre'a 
Latin  translation  of  Galen  de  Temperamentis, — -and  in  the 
titlepage,  but  there  only,  of  a  treatise  -jrepl  AnpuSuv,  by  Bul- 
lock. They  are  employed  several  times  for  quotations  in 
Linacre  de  Emendata  Structura  Orationis,  1524.^  This 
treatise  is  chiefly  a  series  of  grammatical  remarks  relating  to 
distinctions  in  the  Latin  language  now  generally  known.  It 
must  have  been  highly  valuable,  and  produced  a  considerable 
effect  in  England,  where  nothing  of  that  superior  criticism 
had  been  attempted.  In  order  to  judge  of  its  proper  merit,  it 
should  be  compared  \rith  the  antecedent  works  of  Valla  and 
Perotti.  Every  rule  is  supported  by  authorities  ;  and  Lina- 
ci*e,  I  observe,  is  far  more  cautious  than  Valla  in  asserting 
what  is  not  good  Latin,  contenting  himself  for  the  most  part 
with  showing  what  is.  It  has  been  remarked,  that,  though 
Linacre  formed  his  own  style  on  the  model  of  Quintilian,  he 
took  most  of  his  authorities  from  Cicero.  This  treatise,  the 
first-fruits  of  English  erudition,  was  well  received,  and  fre- 
quently printed  on  the  Continent.  Melanchthon  recommended 
its  use  in  the  schools  of  Germany.  Linacre's  translation  of 
Galen  has  been  praised  by  Sir  John  Cheke,  who  in  some 
respects  bears  rather  hardly  on  his  learned  precursor.^ 

23.  Croke,  who  became  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
son  of  Henry  VIIL,  did  not  remain  at  Cambridge  long  after 
the  commencement  of  this  period.  But  in  1524,  Robert 
Wakefield,  a  scholar  of  some  reputation,  who  had  been  pro- 
,  ,  .  fessor  in  a  German  university,  opened  a  public  lee- 
the  uni-  ture  there  in  Greek,  endowed  with  a  salary  by  the 
Tersities.  king.  We  know  little  individually  of  his  hearers  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  confident  assertions  of  Antony  Wood, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cambridge  was,  during  the  whole 
of  this  reign,  at  least  on  a  level  with  the  sister  university,  and 
indeed,  to  speak  plainly,  above  it.  Wood  enumerates  several 
persons  educated  at  Oxford  about  this  time,  sufficiently  skilled 
in  Greek  to  write  in  that  language,  or  to  translate  from  it,  or 
to  comment  upon  Greek  authors.  The  list  might  be  enlarged 
by  the  help  of  Pits ;  but  he  is  less  of  a  scholar  than  Wood. 

*  The  author  begins  by  bespeaking  the  satLs  erat  instructus  typographus,  Tid»- 

wader's  indulgence  for  the  Greek   print-  licet    recens    ab    eo    fu.sis_  characteribufl 

ing.     "  Pro  tuo  candore,   optime  lector,  Gra?cis,  nee  parata  ea  copia  quse  ad  hoo 

tequo  animo  feras,  si  quae  literae  in  exem-  agendum  opus  est." 

pUs  Uellenismi  vel  tonis,  vel  spiritibus,  2  Johnson's  Life  of  Linacre. 
ftH  affectionibus  careaut.     lis  eniin  uon 
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This  much,  after  all,  appears,  that  the  only  eclitions  of  classi- 
cal authors  published  in  E^ngland  before  1540,  except  those 
already  mentioned,  are  five  of  Vii-gil's  Bucolics,  two  of  a  small 
treatise  of  Seneca,  with  one  of  Publius  Syrus ;  all  evidently 
for  the  mere  use  of  schoolboys.  We  may  add  one  of  Cicerc's 
Philippics,  printed  for  Pinson  in  1521 ;  and  the  first  book  cf 
his  epistles  at  Oxford  in  1529.  Lectures  in  Greek  and  I^atin 
were,  however,  established  in  a  few  colleges  at  Oxford. 

24.  If  Erasmus,  writing  in  1528,  is  to  be  believed,  the 
English  boys  were  wont  to  disport  in  Greek  epi-  q^^,^^ 
graras.^  But  this  must  be  understood  as  only  appli-  haps  taught 
cable  to  a  very  few,  upon  whom  some  extraordinary  °  °^** 
pains  had  been  bestowed.  Thus  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  his 
Governor,  first  published  in  1531,  points  out  a  scheme  of 
instruction  which  comprehends  the  elements  of  the  Greek 
language.  There  is  no  improbability  in  the  supposition,  and 
some  evidence  to  support  it,  that  the  masters  of  our  great 
schools,  a  Lily,  a  Cox,  an  Udal,  a  Nowell,  did  not  leave  boys 
of  quick  parts  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  a 
language  they  so  much  valued.^  It  tends  to  confirm  this  sup- 
position, that,  in  the  statutes  of  the  new  cathedrals  established 
by  Henry  in  1541,  it  is  provided  that  thei'e  shall  be  a  gram- 
mar-school for  each,  with  a  head-master  "  learned  in  Latin 
and  Greek."  Such  statutes,  however,  are  not  conclusive 
evidences  that  they  were  put  in  force.^  In  the  statutes  of 
Wolsey's  intended  foundation  at  Ipswich,  some  years  earlier, 
though  the  course  of  instruction  is  amply  detailed,  we  do  not 
find  it  extend  to  the  merest  elements  of  Greek.'*  It  is  curious 
to  compare  this  with  the  course  prescribed  by  Sturm  for  the 
German  schools. 

25.  But  English  learning  was  chiefly  indebted  for  its  more 

1  "  An  tu  credidlsseg  unquam  fore,  ut  age  of  the  Reformation  generally  prevails, 
apud  Britannos  aut  Batavos  pueri  Grjecfe  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  founder  of  Trinity  Col- 
garrirent,  Grajcis  epigrammatiis  non  in-  lege,  Ojcfonl,  observes,  in  a  letter  to 
feliciter  luderent?"  —  Dial,  de  Pronuntia-  Cardinal  Pole  in  1556,  that,  when  he  was 
tione,  p.  48,  edit.  1528.  "  a  young  scholar  at  fJton,   the    Greek 

2  Churton,  in  his  Life  of  Xowell,  says  tongue  was  growing  ap;ice  ;  the  study  of 
that  the  latter  taught  the  Greek  Testi-  which  is  now  alate  much  decayed. "  — 
ment  to  the  boys  at  Westminster  School ;  Warton,  iii.  279.  I  do  not  think  this  im- 
referriiig  for  authority  to  a  passage  in  plies  more  than  a  reference  to  the  time, 
Strype,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  find,  which  was  about  1520  :  he  means  that 
There  Is  nothing  at  all  improbable  in  the  Greek  was  beginning  to  be  studied  in 
fact.     These  inquiries  will  be  deemed  too  England. 

minute  by  some  in  this   age.     But   they  ^  Warton,  iii.  265. 

are  not  unimportant  in  their  bearing  on  *  Stryi)e"s  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  Ap 

the  history  of  hterature ;  and  an  exagge-  pendix,  No.  35. 

rated  estimate  of  English  learning  in  the 
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rapid  advance  to  two  distinguished  members  of  the  univer- 
Teaching  of  ^^^7  ^^  Cambridge,  —  Smith,  afterwards  secretary  of 
giiiith  at  state  to  Elizabeth,  and  Cheke.  The  former  began  to 
'^  "  ^^'  read  the  Greek  lecture  in  1533;  and  both  of  them 
soon  afterwards  combined  to  bring  in  the  true  pronunciation 
of  Greek,  ujwn  whicli  P^rasmus  had  already  written.  The 
early  students  of  that  language,  receiving  their  instructions 
from  natives,  had  acquired  the  vicious  uniformity  of  sounds 
belonging  to  the  corrupted  dialect.  Reuchlin's  school,  of 
which  JMelanchthon  was  one,  adhered  to  this,  and  were  called 
Itacists,  from  the  continual  I'ecurrence  of  the  sound  of  Iota  in 
modern  Greek ;  being  thus  distinguished  from  the  Etists  of 
Erasmus's  party.^  Smith  and  Cheke  proved,  by  testimonies 
of  antiquity,  that  the  latter  were  right ;  and  "  by  this  revived 
pronunciation,"  says  Strype,  "was  displayed  the  flower  and 
plentifulness  of  that  language,  the  variety  of  vowels,  the 
grandeur  of  diphthongs,  the  majesty  of  long  letters,  and 
the  grace  of  distinct  speech."  -  Certain  it  is,  that  about  this 
time  some  P^nglishmen  began  to  affect  a  knowledge  of  Greek. 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  in  his  embassy  to  the  king  of  Scotland  in 
1540,  had  two  or  three  Greek  words  embroidered  on  the 
sleeves  of  his  followers,  which  led  to  a  ludicrous  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  Scotch  bishops.  Scotland,  however,  herself 
was  now  beffinnino;  to  receive  li":ht :  the  Greek  language  was 
fii'st  taught  in  1534  at  Montrose,  which  continued  for  many 
years  to  be  what  some  called  a  flourishing  school.''  But  the 
whole  number  of  books  printed  in  Scotland  before  the  middle 
of  the  century  has  been  asserted  to  be  only  seven.  No  classi- 
cal author,  or  even  a  grammar,  is  among  these.* 

■•  Eichhom,  iii.    217.     Melancthon,  in  the  church  of  Aberdeen;   the  first  part 

his    Greek    grammar,   follows    lleuchlin :  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1509,  the  second 

Luscinius  is  on  the  side  of  Enismus.     Ibid,  in  1510.     A  poem  without  date,  addressed 

In  very  recent  publications  I  observe  that  to  James  V.,  De  suscepto  regni  regimiue, 

attempts  have  been  made  to  set  up  again  which  seems  to  be  in   Latin,   and   must 

the  '•  lugubres  souos,  et  illud  flubile  iota  "  have  been  written  about  1528,  comes  tha 

of  the   modern   Greeks.     To  adopt   their  nearest  to  a  learned  work.     Two  editions 

pronunciation,   even   if  right,    would    be  of  Lindsay's  poems,  two  of  a  translation  of 

buying   truth  very  dear.  Hector  Boeee's  chronicles,  two  of  a  tern po- 

-  Strype's  Life  of  Smith,  p.  17.     "The  rary  pamphlet  called  Scotland's  Complaint, 

Btrain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood."     I  with  one  of  the  statutes  of  the  kingdom, 

wonder  what  author  honest  John  Strype  printed  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  I'arlia- 

has  copied  or  translated  in  this  sentence ;  meut.  pas.sed  in  1540,  and  a  religious  tract 

for  he  never  leaves  the  ground  so  far  in  by  one  Balnaves,  —  compose  the  rest.    [But 

his  own  style.  this  list  appears  to  be  not  quite  accurate. 

3  M'Orie's  Life  of  Knox,  i.  6,  and  Note  A  collection  of  pamphlets  in  the  Scottish 

C,  p.  342.  dialect  has    been    discovered,  printed  at 

*  The  list  in  Herbert's  History  of  Print-  Edinburgh   in   1508,  and  therefore  old<>r 

Ing,  iii.  408,  begins  with  the  breviary  of  than  the  breviary  in  the  foregoing  enu- 
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26.  Cheke,  successor  of  Smith  aa  lecturer  in  Greek  at 
Cambridge,  was  appointed  the  first  royal  professcr  succeeded 
cf  tliat  language  in  1540,  with  a  respectable  salary.  ^^  '"''^•^•'®- 
He  carried  on  Smith's  scheme,  if  indeed  it  were  not  his  own, 
for  restoring  the  true  pronunciation,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous 
oj^position  of  Bishop  Gardiner,  chancellor  of  the  university. 
This  prelate,  besides  a  Uterary  controversy  in  letters  between 
himself  and  Cheke,  published  at  Basle  in  1555,  interfered,  in 
a  more  orthodox  way,  by  prohibiting  the  new  style  of  speei'-b 
in  a  decree  which,  for  its  solemnity,  might  relate  to  the  high- 
est articles  of  faith.  Cheke,  however,  in  this,  as  in  gi-eater 
matters,  was  on  the  winning  side ;  and  the  corrupt  pronuncia- 
tion was  soon  wholly  forgotten. 

27.  Among  the  learned  men  who  surrounded   Cheke  at 
Cambridge,  none  was  more  deserving  than  Ascham ;  whose 
knowledse  of  ancient  languages  was  not  shown  in    ,    ^     , 
profuse  quotation,  or  enveloped  in  Latin  phrase,  but   character 
served  to  enrich  his  mind  with  valuable  sense,  and  ^^Jj'?^' 
taught  him  to  transfer  the  fii-mness  and  precision  of 
ancient  writers  to  our  own  English,  in  which  he  is  nearly  the 
first  that  deserves  to  be  named,  or  that  is  now  read.     He 
speaks  in  strong  terms  of  his  university.      "  At  Cambridge 
also,  in  St.  John's  College,  in  my  time,  1  do  know  that  not  so 
much  the  good  statutes  as  two  gentlemen  of  worthy  memory, 
Sir  Jolm  Cheke  and  Dr.  Redman,  by  their  own  example  of 
excellency  in  learning,  of  godliness  in  living,  of  diligence  in 
studying,  of  counsel  in  exhorting,  by  good  order  in  all  things, 
did  breed  up  so  many  learned  men  in  that  one  college  of  St, 
John's   at   one   time  as  I  believe   the  whole   university  of 
Louvain  in  many  years  was  never  able  to  afford."  ^     Lectures 

meration.      Pinkerton's  Scottish    Poems,  Most  of  these  are  men  aftenvards  distin- 

1792,  vol.  i.  p.  22.     On  the  other  hand,  it  guished  in  the  church  on  one  side  or  the 

is  contended  that  no  edition  of  Lindsay's  other.     This  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of 

poeiiLS,  printed  in  Scotland,  is  older  tlian  Wood's  idle  assertion  of  the  superiority  of 

15tj8.    Pinkerton's  Ancient  Scottish  Poems  Oxford :    the    fact    seems    to   have    been 

(a  different  publication  from  the  former),  wholly  otherwise.     Ascham  himself,  in  a 

1780,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  —  1S42.]  letter  without  date,  but  evidently  written 

1  Ascham's  Schoolma.-^ter.     In  the  Life  about  the   time   that   the   controversy  of 

of  Ascham,  by  Grant,  prefixed  to  the  for-  Cheke  and  Gardiner  began,  praises   thus 

aier's  epistles,  he  enumerates  the  learned  the  learning  of  Cambridge  :    "  Aristoteles 

of  Cambridge  about   1530.     Ascham  was  nunc  et  Plato,  quod  factum  est  etiam  apud 

nimself  under  Pember,  "  homini  Graecae  nos   hie  quinquennium,  in  sua  Ungua  a 

linguae  admirabili  facultate  excultissimo."  pueris   leguutur   Sophocles    et    Euripides 

The    others    named    are    Day,    Redman,  sunt  hie  familiariores,  quam  olim  Plautus 

Smith,  Cheke.  Ridley,   Grindal  (not   the  fuerat,    cum    tu    hie    era.s.      Herodotus, 

archbishop),  Watson," Uaddon,  Pilkington,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  magis  in   ore  et 

Horn,   Christopherson,  \Silson,   Seton,  et  manibus  omnium   tenentur,   quam    tum 

myfinitt   alii    excelUnli    doctrina   praditi  Titus  Liviug,  &c."  —  Ibid.,  p.  74-     Wiiat, 
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in  humanity,  that  is,  in  classical  literature,  were,  in  1535, 
established  by  the  king's  authority  in  all  colleges  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  where  they  did  not  already  exist ;  and  in 
the  royal  injunctions  at  the  same  time,  for  the  reformation 
of  academical  studies,  a  regard  to  philological  learning  is 
enforced.' 

28.  Antony  "Wood,  though  he  is  by  no  means  always  con- 
Wood's  sistent,  gives  rather  a  favorable  account  of  the  state 
account  of   of  philological  learning  at  Oxford  in  the  last  years  of 

Henry  VIII.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that 
it  had  been  surprisingly  increasing  in  all  England  through  his 
reign.  More  grammar  schools,  it  is  said  by  Knight,  were 
founded  in  thirty  years  before  the  Reformation,  meaning,  I 
presume,  the  age  of  Henry,  than  in  three  hundred  years  pre- 
ceding. But  the  suddenness  with  which  the  religious  estab- 
lishment was  changed  on  the  accession  of  Edward,  and  still 
more  the  rapacity  of  the  young  king's  council,  who  alienated 
or  withheld  the  revenues  designed  for  the  support  of  learning, 
began  to  cloud  the  prospect  before  the  year  1550.^  Wood,  in 
reading  whom  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  a  strong,  though 
not  quite  avowed,  bias  towards  the  old  system  of  ecclesiastical 
and  academical  government,  inveighs  against  the  visitors  of 
the  university  appointed  by  the  ci'own  in  1548,  for  burning 
and  destroying  valuable  books.  And  this  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  other  evidence.  It  is  true  that  these  books,  though 
it  was  a  vile  act  to  destroy  them,  would  have  been  more  use- 
ful to  the  English  antiquary  than  to  the  classical  student. 
Ascham,  a  contemporary  Protestant,  denies  that  the  university 
of  Cambridge  declined  at  all  before  the  accession  of  Mary  in 
1553. 

29.  Edward   himself  received  a  learned   education,  and, 

according  to  Ascham,  read  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle 
of  EdV^d  in  Greek.  Of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  his  favorite 
and  his.       pupil,  we  have  a  similar  testimony.^     Mary  was  not 

by  any  means  illiterate.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to 

then,  can  be  thought  of  Antony  Wood  Ethica.    Eo  progressus  est  in  Graeca  lin- 

■when   he  says,  "  Cambridge   was,  in  the  gua,  ut  in  philosophia  Ciceronis  ex  Lati- 

Baid  king's  reign,  overspread   with    bar-  nia  Graeca  fiicillime  facial."  —  December, 

barism  and  ignorance,  as  "tLs  often  men-  1560.   Ascham,  Epist.  iv.    Elizabeth  spoke 

tinned  by  several  authors"?  —  Uist.  aud  French   and  Italian   as  well  as   English; 

&ntiq.  of  Oxford,  A.D.  1545.  Ljitin  fluently  and  correctly;  Greek  tole- 

'   W^arton,  iii.  272.  raljly.     She  began  every  day  by  reading 

*  Strype,  ii.  258  ;  Todd's  Cranmer,ii.  33.  the  Greek  Testament,  and  afterwards  the 

8  Of  the  king  he   says :    "  Dialecticara  orations  of  Isocrates  and  tragedies  of  So- 

didicit,  et  nunc  Graece  discit  Aristotelis  phocles.    Some  years  afterwards,  in  1566; 
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mention  Jane  Grey  and  the  wife  of  Cecil.  Their  proficiency 
was  such  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  every  one,  and  is  no 
measure  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  And  their  names 
carry  us  on  a  little  beyond  looO,  though  Ascham's  visit  to  the 
former  was  in  tliat  year. 

30.  The  reader  must  be  surprised  to  find,  that,  notwith- 
standing these  high  and  just  commendations  of  our 
scholars,  no  Greek  gi-ammars  or  lexicons  were  yet  grels'of 
printed  in  Ennjland,  and  scarcely  any  works  in  that  '^?;^"'"s  w 
or  tJie  l.atm  language.  In  tact,  there  was  no  regu- 
lar press  in  either  university  at  this  time,  though  a  very  few 
books  had  been  printed  in  each  about  1520;  nor  had  they  one 
tUl  near  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Reginald  Wolfe,  a 
German  printer,  obtained  a  patent,  dated  AprU  19,  lo41, 
giving  him  the  exclusive  right  to  print  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  and  also  Greek  and  Latin  grammars,  though  mixed 
with  English,  and  charts  and  maps.  But  the  only  productions 
of  his  press  before  the  middle  of  the  century  are  two  homilies 
of  Chrysostom,  edited  by  Cheke  in  1543.  Elyot's  Latin  and 
English  Dictionaiy,  1538,  was  the  first,  I  believe,  beyond  the 
mere  vocabularies  of  schoolboys;  and  it  is  itself  but  a  meagre 
performance.^  Latin  grammars  were  of  course  so  frequently 
published,  that  it  has  not  been  worth  wliile  to  take  notice  of 
them.  But  the  Greek  and  Latin  lexicon  of  Hadrian  Junius, 
though  dedicated  to  Edward  VL,  and  said  to  have  been  com- 
piled in  England  (I  know  not  how  this  could  be  the  case), 
being  the  work  of  a  foreigner,  and  printed  at  Basle  in  1548, 
cannot  be  reckoned  as  pait  of  our  stock.^ 

he  writes   of   her   to   Sturm:    "Domina  thousand    more    Latin  words   than  wen? 

Elizabeth  et  ego  una  legimus  Gr»ce  ora-  together  in  any  one  dictionary  publislied 

tiones    .a^hinis    et     Demosthenis    nspl  in  this  realm  at  the  time  when  I  first  be- 

aredxivov.    nia  pnelegit  mihi,  et  pruno  g^n  to  wTite  this  commentary."    Though 

aspectu  tam  scienter  intelUgit  non  solum  ?^''  *^°°>  ''""?.  «■  B"*"*;  ""^  even,  according 

proprietatem  Unguse  et  oratoris  sensum,  ^  modern  notions,  a  tolerable  dictionary, 

sed   totam    causK    contentionem,   populi  >'  must  have  been  of  some  yalue  at  the 

Bcita,  consuetudinem  et  mores  iUiils  urbis,  '""<;•     "  '■"'^  afterwards  much  augments  J 

nt  summopere    admireris."'  —  P.   53.     In  ^,S??P®,'""         .,        .  m  ,,  m  , 

1560,  he  aiserts  that  there  are  not  four  ,  .'  ^^'^'^  f^^^'ps  *°  °°e  ToUey  or  T.l- 

persons,   in  court  or  college  {in  aula,  in  ^^lus  a  sort  of  Ureek  grammar    Progjm- 

academia),  who  know  Greek   better  than  l^mata.    Lmguae    Giwese,    dedicated     to 

the  aueen  Edward  VI.     And  Pits,  in   noticing  also 

"  llabemus  AnsUa  reginam,"  savs  Eras-  ?'iV^,^°5''^  °l^^^  ?""'.  '^?,'^'  "^■y^  ?<"  ^^if- 

mus,  long  beforeV  Catlierine,  "feminam  '' Habentur  Monachii  m  Havana  in  bib- 

egregie   doctam,  cujus  filia  Maria  scribit  ^fi^^  ducah."      As  no  mention  is  made 

bene  I^tinas  epistolas.    Thomje  Mori  do-  ?^  fu^l*  '^7"'''^  \^  }^''Fu^\^  ?/  °''?'^'°'  ^ 

mus  nihil  aUud  quam  musarum  est  domi-  ^""^  ^  mclined  to  think  its  existence 

eUium."-Epist.  Mxxxiv.  apocryphal.     It  is  certiiinly  foreign. 

»  Mjot  boasts  that    this  "contains  a,       [1  liave,  smce  my  first  ecUtion,  8«en  tU« 
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31.  It  must  appear,  on  the  whole,  that  under  Edward  VT. 
Want  of  thei'e  was  as  yet  rather  a  commendable  desire  of 
public'"  learning,  and  a  few  vigorous  minds  at  work  for  tlieir 
ubiaiies.  qwu  litei'ary  improvement,  than  any  such  diffusion 
of  knowledge  as  can  entitle  us  to  claim  for  that  age  an  equality 
with  the  chief  continental  nations.  The  means  of  acquiring 
time  learning  were  not  at  hand.  Few  books,  as  we  have  seen, 
useful  to  the  scholar,  had  been  published  in  England :  those 
imported  were,  of  course,  expensive.  No  public  libraries  of 
any  magnitude  had  yet  been  formed  in  either  of  the  univer- 
sities :  those  of  private  men  were  exceedingly  few.  The  king 
had  a  library,  of  which  honorable  mention  is  made ;  and 
Cranmer  possessed  a  good  collection  of  books  at  Lambeth,  but 
I  do  not  recollect  any  other  person  of  whom  this  is  recorded. 

32.  The  progress  of  philological  literature  in  England  was 
Destruc-  connected  with  that  of  the  Reformation.  The 
tionofmo-  learned  of  the  earlier  generation  were  not  all  Protes- 
no^^jm-y  tants  ;  but  their  disciples  were  zealously  such.  They 
to  learn-  taunted  the  adherents  of  the  old  religion  with 
"^^"  ignornnce;  and,  though  by  that  might  be  meant 
ignorance  of  the  Scriptures,  it  was  by  their  own  acquaintance 
with  languages  that  they  obtained  their  superiority  in  this 
respect.  And  here  I  may  take  notice  that  we  should  be 
deceived  by  acquiescing  in  the  strange  position  of  Warton, 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  1536  and  the  next 
two  years  gave  a  great  temporary  check  to  the  general  state 
of  letters  in  England.^  This  writer  is  inconsistent  with  him- 
self; for  no  one  had  a  greater  contempt  for  the  mona.stic 
studies,  dialectics,  and  theology.  But  as  a  desh'e  to  aggra- 
vate, in  every  possible  respect,  the  supposed  mischiefs  of  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries  is  abundantly  manifest  in  many 
writers  later  than  Wai'ton,  I  shall  briefly  observe,  that  men  are 

book  in  the  British  Museum.    Its  title  is  be  a  compendium  of  Clenardus.     It  is  re- 

Progymnasmata  Gr^cae  grammatices  au-  markable  that  in  this  copy,  which  appears 

tore    David   Tavelego   medico.     Antwerp,  to  have  been  presented  to  Edward,  he  ia 

1547.     It  is  dedicated  to  Edward  VI. ;  and  called  VI.  while  his  father  was  still  living, 

the  dedication  is  dated  at  Oxford,  Kal.  Ki'piE    aioaov    TOP    'Edoiiapdov    ektov 

Jul.  1546;  but  the  privilege  to  print  is  at  T^guToyovov  Tov  f3am2,cuc.     This  is  on 

Bruxelles,   Nov.   13,    154b.      The  author  '^    •,,'•»   i                i    '     j      -^u    .u 

says   it   had  been  written  eight  years,  as  »".    ill."m>°fteJ   page   adorned   ^ith    the 

well  as  a  I.atin  grammar  alreadv  printed.  Pnnces  feather  and  the  lines  subscribed  : 

"Gra,caverorudunentanondum,,rodiere  "  I*"°"P's    i'J^'"^'    sunt  haf;c  ms>gma 

In  publicum."    It  does  not  appear  that        r<   ^^  u  ,     „ „   v.  i  .  * 

Tavelegus,  called  ToUey  and  Taulajus  by  Cujus  honos  Mmenque  precor  subsb'at 

others,  was  preceptor  to  the  young  prince.     18491 

The  grammar  is  very  short,  and  seems  to  ,  ^T^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  .^  268. 
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deceived,  or  deceive  others,  by  the  equivocal  use  of  thn  word 
learning.  If  good  learning,  bo7ice  literce,  which  for  our  present 
purpose  means  a  sound  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  was 
to  be  promoted,  there  was  no  more  necessary  step  in  doing  so 
than  to  put  down  bad  learning,  which  is  worse  than  ignorance, 
and  which  was  the  learning  of  the  monks,  so  far  as  they  had 
any  at  all.  What  would  Erasmus  have  thought  of  one  who 
should  in  his  days  have  gravely  intimated  that  the  abolition  of 
monastic  foundations  would  retard  the  progress  of  literature  ? 
In  what  Pi-otestaut  country  was  it  accompanied  with  sucli  a 
consequence  ?  and  from  whom,  among  the  complaints  sometimes 
made,  do  we  hear  this  cause  assigned  ?  I  am  ready  to  admit, 
that,  in  the  violent  courses  pursued  by  Henry  VIII.,  many 
schools  attached  to  monasteries  were  broken  up ;  and  I  do  not 
think  it  impossible  that  the  same  occurred  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  also  to  be  fully  stated,  and  kept  in  mind,  that 
by  the  Reformation  the  number  of  ecclesiastics,  and  conse- 
quently of  those  requiring  what  was  deemed  a  literate  educa- 
tion, was  greatly  reduced.  The  English  universities,  as  we 
are  well  aware,  do  not  contain  by  any  means  the  number  of 
students  that  frequented  them  in  the  thirteenth  century.  But 
are  we  therefore  a  less  learned  nation  than  our  fathers  of  the 
thirteenth  century  ?  Warton  seems  to  lament,  that  "  most  of 
the  youth  of  the  kingdom  betook  themselves  to  mechanical  or 
other  illiberal  Employments ;  the  profession  of  letters  being 
now  supposed  to  be  without  support  or  reward."  Doubtless 
many  who  would  have  learned  the  Latin  accidence,  and  re- 
peated the  breviary,  became  useful  mechanics.  But  is  this  to 
be  called  not  rewarding  the  profession  of  letters  ?  and  are  the 
deadliest  foes  of  the  Greek  and  Ronian  muses  to  be  thus  con- 
founded Avith  their  worshippers  ?  The  loss  of  a  few  schools 
in  the  monasteries  was  well  compensated  by  the  foundation  of 
others  on  a  more  enlightened  plan,  and  with  much  better  in« 
structors ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  the  communica- 
tion of  substantial  learning  came  in  the  place  of  that  tincture 
of  Latin  which  the  religious  orders  had  supplied.  Warton, 
it  should  be  remarked,  has  been  able  to  collect  the  names  of 
not  more  than  four  or  five  abbots  and  other  regulai-s,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  either  possessed  some  learning 
themselves  or  encouraged  it  in  othex's. 

33.  We  may  assist  our  conception  of  the  general  state  of 
learning  in  Europe,  by  looking  at  some  of  the  books  which 
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were  then  deemed  most  usefully  subsidiaiy  to  its  acquisition. 
Ravisius  Besides  the  lexicons  and  grammatical  treatises  that 
Textor.  j^ave  been  mentioned,  we  have  a  work  first  published 
about  1522,  but  fi*equently  reprinted,  and  in  much  esteem, — 
the  Officina  of  Ravisius  Textor.  Of  this  book,  Peter  Danes,  a 
man  highly  celebrated  in  his  day  for  erudition,  speaks  as  if  it 
were  an  abundant  storehouse  of  knoAvledge ;  admirable  for  the 
manner  of  its  execution,  and  comparable  to  any  work  of  an- 
tiquity. In  spite  of  this  praise,  it  is  no  more  than  a  common- 
place-book from  Latin  authors  and  from  translations  of  the 
Greek,  and  could  deserve  no  regard  except  in  a  half-informed 
generation. 

34:.  A  far  better  evidence  of  learning  was  given  by  Conrad 
Oonr.id  Gesner,  a  man  of  prodigious  erudition,  in  a  continua- 
^^^^'-  tion  of  his  Bibliotheca  Universalis  (the  earliest  gene- 
ral catalogue  of  books  with  an  estimate  of  their  merits),  to 
which  he  gave  the  rather  ambitious  title  of  Pandectce  Univer- 
sales,  as  if  it  were  to  hold  the  same  place  in  general  science 
that  the  Digest  of  Justinian  does  in  civil  law.  It  is  a  sort  of 
index  to  all  literature,  containing  references  only,  and  there- 
fore less  generally  useful,  though  tar  more  learned  and  copious 
in  instances,  than  the  Otlicina  of  Ravisius.  It  comprehends, 
besides  all  ancient  authors,  the  schoolmen  and  other  writers  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  references  are  sometimes  very  short, 
and  more  like  hints  to  one  possessed  of  a  large  libraiy  than 
guides  to  the  general  student.  In  connection  with  the  Biblio- 
theca Universalis,  it  forms  a  literary  history  or  encyclojiaidia, 
of  some  value  to  those  who  are  curious  to  ascertain  the  limits 
of  knowledge  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HISTORY  OP  lUEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE  IN  EUROPE  FROM  1620  TO  1560. 


Advance  of  the  Reformation  —  Differences  of  Opinion  —  Erasmus  —  The  Protestant 
Opiuious  spread  farther  —  Their  Prevalence  in  Italy  —  Reaction  of  Church  of  Rome 
—  Theolcgicad  Writings  —  Luther  —  Spirit  of  the  Reformation  —  Translations  of 
Scripture. 

1.  The  separation  of  part  of  Europe  from  the  Churcli  of 
Rome  is  the  gi-eat  event  that  distinguishes  these  progress  of 
thirty  years.  But,  as  it  is  not  our  object  to  traverse  the  Ke- 
the  wide  field  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  history,  it  will  ™* ' 
suffice  to  make  a  few  observations  rather  in  reference  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times  than  to  the  public  occurrences  that  sprung 
from  it.  The  new  doctrine  began  to  be  freely  preached,  and 
with  immense  applause  of  the  people,  from  the  commencement 
of  this  period,  or,  more  precisely,  from  the  year  1522,  in  many 
parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland :  the  Duke  of  Deuxponts 
in  that  year,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  1523,  having 
led  the  way  in  abolishing  the  ancient  ceremonies ;  and  his 
example  having  been  successively  followed  in  Saxony,  Hesse, 
Brandenburg,  Brunswick,  many  imperial  cities,  and  the  king- 
doms of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  by  the  disciples  of  Luther : 
while  those  who  adhered  to  Zwingle  made  similar  changes  in 
Zurich  and  in  several  other  cantons  of  Switzerland.^ 

2.  The  magistrates  generally  proceeded,  especially  at  the 
outset,  with  as  great  caution  and  equity  as  were  xnterfer- 
practicable  in  so  momentous  a  revolution;  though  enceof 
perhaps  they  did  not  always  respect  the  laws  of  the  '^'^'  ^"'^^ 
empire.  They  commonly  began  by  allowing  freedom  of 
preaching,  and  forbade  that  any  one  should  be  troubled  about 
his  religion.  This,  if  steadily  acted  upon,  rejiressed  the 
tumultuous  populace,  who  were  eager  for  demolishing  images^ 
the  memorials  of  the  old  religion,  as  much  as  it  did  the  epis- 
copal courts,  which,  had  they  been  s4rong  enougli,  might  have 

*  Seckendorf  ■  Gerdes. 
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molested  those  who  so  plainly  came  within  their  jurisdiction. 
The  Reformation  depended  chiefly  on  zealous  and  eloquent 
_preacher3  ;  tlie  more  eminent  secular  clergy,  as  well  as  many 
regulars,  having  espoused  its  principles.  They  encountered 
no  gi'eat  ditficulty  in  winning  over  the  multitude ;  and  when 
thus  a  decisive  majority  was  obtained,  —  commonly  in  three  or 
tur  years  from  the  first  introduction  of  free  preaching,  —  the 
government  found  it  time  to  establish,  by  a  general  edict,  the 
abolition  of  the  mass  and  of  such  ceremonies  as  they  did  not 
deem  it  expedient  to  retain.  The  conflict  between  the  two 
parties  in  Germany  seems  to  have  been  less  arduous  than  we 
might  expect.  It  was  usually  accompanied  by  an  expulsion 
of  the  religious  of  both  sexes  from  their  convents,  —  a  measure, 
esj>ecially  as  to  women,  unjust  and  harsh,^  —  and  sometimes  by 
ofi  alienation  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  the  purposes  of  the 
state ;  but  this  was  not  universal  in  Germany,  nor  was  it 
countenanced  by  Luther.  I  cannot  see  any  just  reason  to 
charge  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire  with  having  been 
influenced  generally  by  such  a  motive.  In  Sweden,  however, 
tbe  proceedings  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  confiscated  all  eccle- 
(fiastical  estates,  subject  only  to  what  he  might  deem  a  suffi- 
cient maintenance  for  the  possessors,  have  very  much  the 
appearance  of  arbitrary  spoliation.- 

3.  But  while  these  great  innovations  were  brought  in  by  the 
civil  power,  and  sometimes  with  too  despotic  a  contempt  of 

1   Wilibald  Pirckheimer  wrote  to   Me-  that  he  doea  not  greatly  disapprove  what 

Janchthon,  complaining  thit  a  convent  of  was  done   towanis  them.     "  In  GonniiniJ 

nuns  at  Nuremberg,  among  whom  were  multa  virginum  ac  monachorum  monas- 

two  of  his  sisters,  had  been  molesteii  and  teria    cruileliter    direpfci  sunt.      Uuidam 

insulted  because  they  would   not  accept  magistratus  agunt  modcrutius.    I^ecerunt 

confessors  appointed  by  the  senate.     "  Res  eos  duntaxat,  qui  illic  nou  essent  profesri, 

eo  deducta  est  ut  quicunque  miserandas  et   vetuerunt  novitios  recipi ;   ademerunt 

illas    oflendere  et  incessere   audet,   obse-  illis  curam  virginum,  et  jus  alibi  concio- 

(luiuni  Deo  se  pnestitisse  arbitretur.     Id-  nandi  quam  in  suis  montisteriU.     ]Jreviter, 

que   non   solum  a   viris  agitur,  sed  et  a  absque  magistratus   permissu   nihil   licet 

mulieribus ;   et  illis  mulieribus,  quarum  illis  agere.     Videntur  hue  spectare,  ut  ex 

liberis  omnem  exhibuere  caritatem.     Non  monasteriis  faciant  parochias.     Kxistimant 

polura  enim  viris.  (pii  alios  docere  conti'n-  enim  hos  conjuratos  phalangas  et  tot  pri- 

duut,  se  ipsos  veromiiiinieemendant,  urbs  vilegiis  anuatos  diutius  ferri  non  po8.«e." 

nostra  refert;i  est,  sed  et  mulieribus  curio-  (li;tsil.  Aug.  1525.) — Epist.  ucccliv.   •'  JIul- 

=ia,  garrulis  et  otiosi-:,  qua;  omnia  potius  tis  in  locis  dure  tract;iti  sunt  monachi ; 

quam  domum  propriara   gubernare  sata-  verum  plerique  cum  siut  intolerabiles,  alia 

gunt." — Pirckhemier,  Opera,  Krankf.  1610,  tamen    ratione   corrigi    non    possunt."  — 

p.  375.     lie  wa.s  a  moderate  man,  concur-  Epist.  Dcclvii. 

ring  with  the  Lutherans  in  most  of  their  -  Gerdes,  Hist.  Evangel.  Reform. ;  Seek- 

doctrine,  but  against  the  violation  of  mo-  endorf,  tt  alii  siiprii  numinali.     The  be.st 

nastic  vows.      Several   letters  pussed   be-  ac<'<>unt  I  have  .seen  of  the  Reformation  in 

tween    him   and    Enusraus.      The    latter,  Denmark  and  Sweden  is  in  the  third  vol- 

tliough   he   could  not  approve  the   hard  ume  of  Gerdes,  p.  279,  &c. 
usage  of  women,  hated  the  moukd  6c>  much 
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legal  riglits,  the  mere  breaking-up  of  old  settlements  had  so 
disturbed  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  they  became 
inclined   to   further   acts    of  destruction    and   more  of  rcTo- 
e\veei)ing  theories  of  revolution.    It  is  one  of  the  fal-  iu?i?nary 

I       ^  ^  ,  spirit. 

lacious  views  of  the  Reformation,  to  which  we  have 
adverted  in  a  former  page,  to  fancy  that  it  sprang  from  any 
notions  of  political  liberty,  in  such  a  sense  as  we  attach  to  tho 
word.  But,  inasmuch  as  it  took  away  a  great  deal  of  coerci  ve 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  bishops,  without  substituting 
much  in  its  place,  it  did  unquestionably  relax  the  bonds  of 
laws  not  always  unnecessary ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  multitude 
were  in  many  parts  instrumental  in  destroying  by  force  the 
exterior  symbols  of  the  Roman  worship,  it  taught  them  a 
habit  of  knowing  and  trying  the  efficacy  of  that  popular  argu- 
ment. Hence  the  insurrection  of  the  German  peasants  in 
1525  may,  in  a  certain  degree,  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
the  new  doctrine;  and,  in  fact,  one  of  their  demands  was  the 
establishment  of  the  gospel.  But  as  the  real  cau^e  of  that 
rebellion  was  the  oppressive  yoke  of  their  lords,  which,  in 
several  instances  before  the  Reformation  was  thought  of,  had 
led  to  similar  efforts  at  relief,  we  should  not  lay  too  much 
stress  on  this  additional  incitement.' 

4.  A  more  immediate  effect  of  overthrowing  the  ancient 
system  was  the  growth  of  fanaticism,  to  which,  in  its  Growth  of 
worst  shape,  tlie  Antinomian  extravagances  of  Luther  f^n^iticism. 
yit'lded  too  great  encouragement.  But  he  was  the  first  to 
ler^r'^s  the* pretences  of  the  Anabaptists:^  and,  when  he  saw 
the  d  tnger  of  general  licentiousness  which  he  had  unwarily 
proiL')ted,  he  listened  to  the  wiser  counsels  of  Melanchthon, 
and  permitted  his  early  doctrine  upon  justification  to  be  so  far 
modified  or  mitigated  in  expression,  that  it  ceased  to  give 
apparent  countenance  to  immorality ;  though  his  differences 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  to  the  very  question  from  which 
he  had  started,  thus  became  of  less  practical  importance  and 
less  tangible  to  ordinary  minds  than  before."*     Yet,  in  his  own 

1  Serkendorf.  mo  facile  possit."    As  to  infant  baptism, 

2  Id.  Melanchthon  was  a  little  stag-  he  seemed  to  think  it  a  difficult  iiuestion. 
?ered  by  the  first  Anabaptists,  who  ap-  But  the  elector  observed  that  the.v  passed 
peared  during  the  conce;ilment  of  Luther  for  heretics  already,  and  it  would  be  un- 
in  the  Oa.stle  of  Wartburg.  "  Magnis  ra-  wise  to  moot  a  new  point.  Luther,  when 
tionihus,"  he  says,  "  adducorcerte  ut  con-  he  came  back,  rejected  the  pretences  of 
temuere  eos  nolini,  nam  esse  in  iis  spiritus  the  Anabaptists  at  once. 

quo.sdam  multis  argumentis  app.aret,  sed        ^  See  two  remarkable  p.i.«sages  in  Seek 
de  quibu.s  judicare  prseter  Martiuum  m-     «ndorf,  part  ii.  p  90  and  p.  lOG.    The  era 
VUL.  I.  23 
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writings,  we  may  find  to  the  last  such  language  as  to  the  im- 
possibihty  of  sin  in  the  justified  man,  who  was  to  judge  solely 
by  an  internal  assurance  as  to  the  continuance  of  his  own 
justification,  as  would  now  be  univer-jally  condemned  in  all 
our  churches,  and  is  hardly  to  be  heard  from  the  hps  of  the 
merest  enthusiast. 

5.  It  is  well  kno^^^l,  that  Zuinglius,  unconnected  with  Luther 
_.„  in  throwino;  off'  his  alleo-jance  to  Rome,  took  in  seve- 

Differences  »  ^^  i        i       .      i       .  , 

of  Luther  ral  respccts  rather  dmerent  theological  views,  but 
ZwLgie.  especially  in  the  article  of  the  real  presence,  as- 
serted by  the  Germans  as  vigorously  as  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  though  with  a  modification  sufficient,  in  the 
spirit  of  uncompromising  orthodoxy,  to  separate  them  entirely 
from  her  communion,  but  altogether  denied  by  the  Swiss  and 
Belgian  reformers.  The  attempts  made  to  disguise  this  divi- 
sion of  opinion,  and  to  produce  a  nominal  unanimity  by  ambi- 
guous and  incoherent  jargon,  belong  to  ecclesiastical  history, 
of  which  they  form  a  tedious  and  not  vei'y  profitable  portion.^ 


of  what,  may  be  called  the  palinodia  of 
early  Lutheranism  was  in  1527,  when  Me- 
lauchthon  drew  up  instructions  for  the 
Tisitation  of  the  Saxon  churches.  Luther 
Ciime  into  this  •  but  it  produced  that 
jealousy  of  Melanchthon  among  the  rigid 
disciples,  such  as  Anisdorf  and  Justus 
Jonaij,  which  led  to  the  molestation  of  his 
latter  years.  In  1537,  Melanchthon  writes 
to  a  correspondent :  ''  Scis  me  quaodam 
minus  horride  dicere,  de  pra;destinatione, 
de  asseusu  voluntatis,  de  necessitate  obe- 
dientiae  nostra,  de  peccato  mortali.  De 
his  omnibus  scio  re  ipsa  Lutherum  sen- 
tire  eadem,  sed  ineruditi  quiedam  ejus 
<j)upTlKii)TEpa  dicta,  cum  non  videant  quo 
pertineant,  nimium  amant." — Kpist.,  p. 
445  (edit.  1647). 

I  am  not  convinced  that  this  apology  for 
Luthtr  is  sufficient.  Words  are,  of  course, 
to  be  explained,  when  ambiguous,  by  the 
context  and  scope  of  the  argument.  But 
when  single  detached  aphorisms,  or  even 
complete  sentences  in  a  paragraph,  be.ir 
one  obvious  sense,  I  do  not  see  that  we  can 
hold  the  writer  absolved  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  that  meaning  because  he  may 
somewhere  else  have  used  a  language  in- 
consistent with  it.  If  the  Colloquia  Men- 
Siilia  are  to  be  fully  relied  upon.  Luther 
continued  to  talk  in  the  sjime  Antinomian 
strain  as  before,  though  he  grew  some- 
times more  cautious  in  writing.  See  chap, 
xii.  of  that  work. 

'  [The  Zuinglian  doctrine,  which  denies 
Um  leal,  in  the  sense  of  hteral  and  sub- 


stantial, presence  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood  in  the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine, 
wjis  apparently  in  opposition  to  the  usual 
language  of  the  church.  It  had  been, 
however,  remarkably  supported  in  the 
ninth  century  by  one  Bertram,  or  Ka- 
tramn,  abbot  of  Corvey ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  he  was  advancing  a 
novel  and  heterodox  opinion,  tliough  cer- 
tiiinly  it  was  not  one  to  which  all  were 
ready  to  accede.  The  history  of  his  book 
is  well  known  :  but  it  seems  as  if  the  book 
itself  were  not ;  when  some,  with  Dr.  Lin- 
gard,  pretend  that  he  believed  in  transub- 
stantiation ;  and  others,  with  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Knox,  suppose  him  to  have  held 
the  unintelligible  middle  hypothesis  which 
they  prefer.  Bertram  writes  with  more 
candor  and  clearness  than  some  Protes- 
tants of  the  school  of  Bucer  and  Calvin, 
and  states  the  question  tersely  thus:  — 
"  Utrum  quod  in  coena  Domini  fidelium 
ore  sumitur,  corpus  et  sanguis  Christ!  in 
mysterio  sive  figura  liat,  an  in  veritate  ;  " 
determining  for  the  former. 

Erasmus  would,  as  he  tell.«  u§,  have  as- 
sented to  the  Zuinglian  tenets,  if  he  could 
have  believed  the  church  to  have  remained 
so  long  in  a  portentous  error.  "  Nisi  me 
moveret  tantus  ecclesise  consensus,  possim 
in  (Ecolampadii  sententiam  pedibiis  dis 
cedere ;  nunc  in  eo  persisto,  quod  mihi 
tradit  scripturarum  interpres  ecclesia.''  — 
Ep.  wliii.  And  some  time  before,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Pirckheimer.  he  intimates  his  pre- 
ference of  the  doctrine  of  GitolanipadiUJ 
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6.  The  Lutheran  princes,  who  the  year  before  had  acquired 
the  name  of  Protestants  by  their  protest  against  the  oonfewcn 
resohitions  of  the  majority  in  the  diet  of  Spire,  pre-  of  Augs- 
sentetl  in  loSO  to  that  held  at  Augsburg  the  cele- 
brated Confession,  which  embodies  their  reHgious  creed.  It 
has  been  said  that  there  are  material  changes  in  subse- 
quent editions ;  but  this  is  denied  by  the  Lutherans.  Their 
denial  can  only  be  as  to  the  materiality ;  for  the  fact  is 
clear.' 

7.  Meantime  it  was  not  all  the  former  opponents  of  abuses 
in  tlie  church  who  now  served  under  the  banner  of  coaauctof 
either  Lutiier  or  Zwingle.  Some  few,  like  Sir  ^^rasmus. 
Thomas  More,  went  violently  back  to  the  extreme  of  main 
taining  the  whole  fabric  of  superstition :  a  greater  number, 
without  abandoning  their  own  i)rivate  sentiments,  shrunk,  for 
various  reasons,  from  an  avowed  separation  from  the  church. 
Such  we  may  reckon  Faber  Stapulensis,  the  most  learned 
Frenchman  of  that  age,  after  Budfeus ;  such  perhaps  was 
Budteus  himself;^  and  such  were  Bilibaldus  Pirekheimer,* 
Petrus  Mosellanus,  Beatus  Rhenanus,  and  Wimpfeling,  all 
men  of  just  renown  in  their  time.  Such,  above  all,  we  may 
say,  was  Erasmus,  the  precursor  of  bolder  jirophets  than  him- 
self, who,  in  all  his  latter  years,  stood  in  a  very  unenviable 
state,  exposed  to  the  shafts  of  two  parties  who  forgave  no  man 
that  moderation  which  was  a  reproach  to  themselves.  At  the 
b(!ginning  of  this  period,  he  had  certainly  an  esteem  for  Me- 
lanchthon,  CEcolami)adius,  and  other  reformers ;  and  though 
already  shocked  by  the  violence  of  Luther,  which  he  expected 

above  that  of  Luther,  if  both  were  private  In  the  editions  of  1531,  we  read:    "De 

opinions  ;  but  prefers  the  authority  of  the  coena  Domini  decent,  quod  corp\is  et  san- 

churcli  to  either.     "  Mihi  non  displiceret  guis  Ohristi  vere  adsint,  et  distribuantur 

(Ecolainpadii  sententia,  nisi  obstaret  con-  vescentibus  in  coena  Domini  et  improbant 

sensus  ecclesise.     Nee  enim  video  quid  agat  secus  docentes."     In  tliose  of  1540,  it  runs 

corpus  insensibileneo  utilitiitem  allaturum  thus:    "  De  cijena  Domini   docent,   quod 

81  sentiretur,  modo  adsit  in  symbolis  gratia  cum  pane  et  vino  vei-e  exhibeantur  corpus 

Bpiritualis.    Et  tamen  ab  ecclesije  consensu  et  sanguis  Chrlsti   vescentibus   in    coena 

non  possum  discedere,  nee   unquam  dis-  Domini." 

cessi.     Tu  sic  dissentis  ab  UScolampailio,  ut  ^  Budaeus  was  suspected  of  Protestant- 

cum  Luthero  sentire  malis,  quam  cum  ec-  i.sra,  and  disapproved  many  things  in  his 

clesia."  —  Kp.  Dcccxxiii.    Sadolet  thought,  own  church;  but  the  p<assages  quoted  from 

like  Erasmus,  that  the  wliole  church  could  him  by  Gerdes,  i.  188,   prove  that  he  did 

not  have  been  in  so  great  an  error  as  the  not  mean  to  fcilce  tlie  leap. 

corpor;il  presence  would  be,  if  false,  for  so  ^  Gerdes,  vol.  i.  §  60-83.     We  have  seen 

many  ages.     Sadoleti  Epistolae,  p.  161. —  above  the  moderation  of  I'irckheimer  in 

1842.]  some  respects.     I  am  not  sure,  however, 

•    Bossuet,  Variations  des   Eglises  Pro-  that  he  did  not  comply  with  the  Uoforma 

testantes,    vol.    i.  ;    Seckendorf,   p.    170 ;  tion  after  it  was  established  at  Nureur 

Olemept,  Bibliotheque  Curieute,   vol.   ii.  berg. 
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to  ruin  the  cause  altogether,  had  not  hegun  to  speak  of  him 
witti  disapprobation.^  In  sevei'al  points  of  opinion  he  pro- 
fessed to  coincide  with  the  German  reformers ;  but  his  own 
temper  was  not  decisive.  He  was  capable  of  viewing  a  sub- 
ject in  various  lights ;  his  learning,  as  well  as  natural  dispo- 
sition, kept  him  irresolute ;  and  it  might  not  be  easy  to 
determine  accurately  the  tenets  of  so  voluminous  a  theologian. 
One  thing  was  manifest,  that  he  had  greatly  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  said  that  Erasmus 
had  laid  the  egg,  and  Luther  had  hatched  it.  Erasmus  after- 
wards, when  more  alienated  from  the  new  party,  observed 
that  he  had  laid  a  hen's  egg,  but  Luther  had  hatched  a  crow's.^ 
Whatever  was  the  bird,  it  pecked  still  at  the  church.  In  1522 
came  out  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  a  book  even  now  much 
read,  and  deserving  to  be  so.  It  was  professedly  designed  for 
the  instruction  and  amusement  of  youth ;  but  both  are  con- 
veyed at  the  expense  of  the  prevalent  usages  in  religion. 
The  monkish  party  could  not  be  blind  to  its  effect.  The 
faculty  of  theology  at  Paris,  in  1526,  led  by  one  Beda,  a  most 
bigoted  enemy  of  Erasmus,  censured  the  Colloquies  for  slight- 
ing the  fasts  of  the  church,  virginity,  monkery,  pilgrimages, 
aiid  other  established  parts  of  the  religious  system.  They  in- 
curred of  course  the  displeasure  of  Rome,  and  have  several 
times  been  forbidden  to  be  read  in  schools.  Erasmus  pre- 
tended that  in  his  'lxdvo<j>a}'ca  he  only  turned  into  ridicule  the 
abuse  of  fasting,  and  not  the  ordinances  of  the  church.  It 
would  be  ditficult,  however,  to  find  out  this  distinction  in  the 
dialogue,  or  indeed  any  thing  favorable  to  the  ecclesiastical 
cause  in  the  whole  book  of  Colloquies.  The  clergy  are  every- 
where represented  as  idle  and  coiTupt.  No  one  who  desired 
to  render  established  institutions  odious  could  set  about  it  in  a 
shorter  or  surer  way  ;  and  it  would  be  strange  if  Erasmus  had 
not  done  the  church  more  harm  by  such  publications  than  he 
could  compensate  by  a  few  sneers  at  the  reformers  in  liis  pri- 

1  "  Male  metuo  misero  Luthero ;  sic  un-  "  Lutherus,  quod    negari  non  potest, 

dique  fervet  conjuratio;   sic  unUique  irri-  optimam  fabulam  susceperjit,   et  Ohri-iti 

tiintur  in  ilium  principes,  ac  praicipue  Leo  pene  aboliti  negotium  sunimo  cum  orbis 

pontifex.     Utinam  Lutherus  meum  secu-  applausu  coeper.it  agere.     SeJ  utinam  rem 

tus  consilium,  ab  odiosis  illis  ac  seilitiosis  tantam  gravioribus  ac  sedatioribus  egisset 

abstinuisset.     Plus  erat  fructus  et  minus  cousiliis,  majoreque  cum  animi  calaniiqtie 

Inviiii^.      Parum  esset   unum   hominera  nioderatione ;     atque  utinam   in    scriptis 

perire  ;  si  res  hfcc  illis  succedit,  nemo  feret  illius  non  essent  tam  multa  bona,  aut  sun 

Ulorimi   insolentiam.      Non   conquiescent  bona  non  vitiisset  malis  hand  ferendis.' 

ionec  llnguas  ac  bonas  literas  omnea  sub-  — Epist.  Dcxxxv.,  3d  Sept.  1521. 

Twrteriut."  —  Epist.  Dxxviii.,  Sept.  1520.  ^  £pist.  Dccxix.,  Dec.  1524. 
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vate   letters.      In   the   single   year   1527,   ColiniEus   printed 
24,000  copies  of  the  Colloquies,  all  of  which  were  sold. 

8.  But,  about  the  time  of  this  very  publication,  we  find 
Erasmus  growing  by  degrees  more  averse  to  the  Estimate 
radical  innovations  of  Luther.  He  has  been  severely  °^  ''• 
blamed  for  this  by  most  Protestants ;  and  doubtless,  so  far  as 
an  undue  apprehension  of  giving  offence  to  the  powerful,  or 
losing  his  pensions  from  the  emperor  and  king  of  England, 
might  influence  him,  no  one  can  undertake  his  defence.  But 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  he  did  not  by  any  means  espouse 
all  the  opinions  either  of  Luther  or  Zwingle ;  that  he  was  dis- 
gusted at  the  virulent  language  too  common  among  the  reform- 
ers, and  at  the  outrages  committed  by  the  populace ;  that  he 
anticipated  great  evils  from  the  presumptuousness  of  ignorant 
men  in  judging  for  themselves  in  religion ;  that  he  probably 
was  sincere  in  w^iat  he  always  maintained  as  to  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
he  thought  consistent  with  much  latitude  of  private  faith ;  and 
that,  if  he  had  gone  among  the  reformers,  he  must  either  have 
concealed  his  real  opinions  more  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  or 
lived,  as  Melanchthon  did  afterwards,  the  victim  of  calumny 
and  oppression.  He  had  also  to  allege  that  the  fruits  of  the 
Reformation  had  by  no  means  shown  themselves  in  a  more 
virtuous  conduct,  and  that  many  heated  enthusiasts  w^ere  de- 
preciating both  all  profane  studies  and  all  assistance  of  learn- 
ing in  theology.^ 

'  The  letters  of  Erasmus,  written  under  rather  more  a  Protestant  than  Erasmus  , 

the  spur  of  immediate  feelings,  are  a  per-  so  that  there  is  no  fair  suspicion  of  tem- 

petual  commentary  on  the  miscliiefs  with  poriziug.     The  reader  may  also  look  at  the 

wiiich   the    Reformation,   in   his  opinion,  78Sth  and  793d  Epistles,  on  the  wild  doc- 

waa  accompanied.    "  Oivitjites  aUcjuot  Ger-  trines  of  the   Anabaptists  and  other  re- 

manis  implentur  erroribus,  desertoribus  formers  ;    and  at  the  731st,  on  the  effects 

monasteriorum,    sacerdotibus  conjugatis,  of  Farel's  first  preaching  at  Basle  in  1525. 

pierisque  fanielicis  ac   nudis.     Nee   aliud  See  also  Bayle,  "  I'arel,"  note  B. 
quam  saltiitur,  editur,  bibiturac  subatur  ;        It  is   become  very  much   the   prai^tice 

nee  docent  nee  discunt;   nulla  vitaj  so-  with  our  English  writers  to  censure  Kras- 

brietas,  nulla sinceritiLs.    Ubicunque  sunt,  mus  for  his  conduct  at  this  time.      Milnei 

ibi   jacent  omnes   bonae   disciplinse    cum  rarely  does  justice  to  any  one  who  did  not 

pietat<j." — (1527.)    Epist.  Dceccii.    "Satis  servilely  follow  Luther.     And  Dr.  Cox,  in 

jam  diu  audivimus,  Evangelium,   Evan-  his  Life  of  Melanchthon,  p.  35.  speaks  of 

gelium,  EvangeUum  ;    mores  Evangelicos  a  third  party,  ■'  at  the  head  of  wliich  the 

desideramus."  —  Epist.  Dccccxlvi.     "Duo  learned,  witty,  vacillating,  avaricious,  and 

tantum    quwrunt,    censum    et    uxorem.  artful  Enusmus  is   unquestionably  to  be 

CsBtera  prestat  illis  Evangelium,  hoc  est,  placed."     I  do  not  deny  his  claim  to  this 

potestatem  vivendi    ut  volunt."  —  Epist.  pljice,  bat  why  the  last   three  epithets? 

Mvi.     "Tales  vidi  mores  (Ba.sileae)  ut  eti-  Can  iirasmus  be  shown  to  have  vacillated 

amsi  minus  displicuissent  dogmata,   non  in  his  tenets  ?     If  he  had  done  so,  it  might 

placuisset    tamen    cum    hujusmodi    [sic]  be  no  grejit  reproach ;   but   his  religious 

foedus  inire." —  Epist.  Mlxvi.     Both  tliese  creed   was  nearly   that  of   the  moderate 

lB£t  are  addressed  to  Pirckheimer,  who  was  members  of  the  Church  of  Home,  nor  hav« 
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9.  In  1524,  Erasmus,  at  the  instigation  of  those  who  were 
Hiscontro-  rcsolved  to  dislodge  him  from  a  neutral  station  his 
versy  witti  timidity  rather  afiected,  published  his  Diatribe  de 
libero  arbitrio ;  selecting  a  topic  upon  which  Luther, 
in  the  opinion  of  most  reasonable  men,  was  very  open  to 
attack.  Luther  answered  in  a  treatise,  De  servo  arbitrio; 
flinching  not,  as  suited  his  character,  from  any  tenet  because 
it  seemed  paradoxical,  or  revolting  to  general  prejudice.  The 
controversy  ended  with  a  re])ly  of  Erasmus,  entitled  Hyperas- 
pistes.'     It  is  not  to  be  understood,  from  the  titles  of  these 


I  observej  any  proof  of  a  change  in  it. 
But  vacillation,  some  would  reply,  may  be 
imputed  to  liis  conduct.  1  hardly  think 
this  word  is  applicable  ;  though  he  acted 
from  particular  injpul.«es,  which  might 
make  him  seem  a  little  inconsi-stent  in 
spirit,  and  certainly  wrote  lettei-s  not  al- 
ways in  the  same  tone,  according  to  his 
own  temper  at  the  moment,  or  that  of  his 
correspondent.  Nor  was  he  avaricious  :  at 
least  1  know  no  proof  of  it ;  and  as  to  the 
epithet  -'artful,"  it  ill  applies  to  a  man 
who  was  perpetually  involviug  himself  by 
an  unguarded  and  imprudent  behavior. 
Dr.  (!ox  proceeiis  to  charge  Erasmus  with 
seeking  a  cardinal's  hat.  But  of  this  there 
is  neither  proof  nor  probabiUty  :  he  always 
declared  his  reluctance  to  accept  that 
honor ;  and  I  cannot  think,  that  in  any 
part  of  his  life  he  went  the  right  way  to 
obtain  it. 

Those  who  arraign  Erasnms  so  severely 
(and  I  am  not  undertiiking  the  defence  of 
every  passage  in  his  voluminous  Epistles) 
must  proceed  either  on  the  assumption 
that  no  man  of  his  learning  and  ability 
could  honestly  remain  in  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  is  the 
height  of  bigotry  and  ignorance  ;  or  that, 
according  to  his  own  religious  opinions,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  do  so.  This  is 
somewhat  more  tenable,  ina.<imuch  as  it 
can  only  be  answered  by  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  his  writings.  But,  from  va- 
rious passages  in  them,  it  maj-  be  inferred, 
that,  though  his  mind  was  not  made  up 
on  sevenil  points,  and  perhaps  for  that 
reason,  he  thought  it  right  to  follow,  in 
assent  !us  well  a^s  conformity,  the  catholic 
tradition  of  the  church ;  and,  above  all, 
not  to  separate  from  her  communion.  The 
reader  may  consult,  for  Erasmus's  opinions 
on  some  chief  points  of  controversy,  his 
Epistles,  Dcccxxiii.,  Dcccclxxvii.  (which 
Jortin  has  a  httle  misunderstood),  Mxxxv., 
Jjliii.,  Mxciii.  And  see  Jortin's  own  fair 
statement  of  the  case,  i.  274. 

Melanehthou  had  doubtless  a  sweeter 
temper  and  a  larger  measure  of  human 
charities  than  Erasmus,  nor  would  I  wish 


to  vindicate  one  great  man  at  the  expense 
of  another.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from 
saying,  that  no  p;issage  in  the  letters  of 
Erasmus  is  read  with  so  much  pain  as  that 
in  which  Melanehthou,  after  Luther's 
death,  and  writing  to  one  not  very  frieniUy, 
says  of  his  connection  with  the  founder  of 
the  Reformation,  '•  Tuli  servitutem  paDne 
deformem,"  &c.  —  Epist.  MeUinchthou,  p. 
21  (edit.  1(547).  But  the  characters  of 
Uterary  men  are  cruelly  tried  by  their  cor- 
respondence, especially  in  an  age  when 
moi-e  conventional  dissimulation  was  au- 
thorized by  usage  than  at  present. 

1  Seckendorf  took  hold  of  a  few  words 
in  a  letter  of  Erasmus,  to  insinuate  that 
he  had  taken  a  side  against  his  conscience 
in  writing  his  treatise,  De  libero  arbitrio. 
Jortin,  iicute  as  he  was,  seems  to  have  un- 
derstood the  passjige  the  s;mie  wa)',  and 
endeavors  to  explain  away  the  sense,  as  if 
he  meant  only  that  he  had  undertaken  the 
task  unwillingly.  Milner,  of  course,  re- 
peats the  imputation ;  though  it  must  be 
owned,  that,  perceiving  the  absurdity  of 
making  Erasmus  deny  what  in  all  his 
writings  appears  to  have  been  his  real 
opinion,  he  adopts  .Jortin's  solution.  I  am 
persuaded  that  they  are  all  mistaken,  and 
that  Erasmus  wiis  no  more  referring  to  his 
treatise  iigainst  Luther  than  to  the  Trojan 
war.  The  words  occur  in  an  answer  to  a  let- 
ter of  Vives,  written  iirom  London,  wherein 
he  had  blamed  some  p.ossages  in  the  Co  lo 
quies  on  the  usual  grounds  of  their  free 
dom  as  to  ecclesiastical  practices.  Ei-as 
mus,  rather  piqued  at  this,  after  replying 
to  the  observations,  insinuates  to  Vives 
that  the  latter  had  not  written  of  his  own 
free-will,  but  at  the  instigation  of  some  su- 
perior. "  Verum,  ut  ingenue  dicam,  per- 
didimus  liberum  arbitrium.  Ulic  mihi 
aUud  dictabat  animus,  aliud  scribebat  ca- 
lamus." By  a  figure  of  speech  far  from 
unusual,  he  delicately  suggests  his  own 
suspicion  as  Vives's  apology.  And  the  next 
letter  of  Vives  leaves  no  room  for  doubt : 
"  Liberum  arbitrium  non  perdidimus, 
quod  tu  asserueris,"  —  words  that  could 
have  no  possible  meaning,  upon  the  hypo- 
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tracts,  that  the  question  of  free-will  was  discussed  between 
Luther  and  Erasmus  in  a  philosophical  sense ;  though  Me- 
Janohthon  in  his  Loci  Communes,  like  the  modern  Calvinists, 
Lad  combined  the  theological  position  of  the  spiritual  inability 
of  man  with  the  metaphysical  tenet  of  general  necessity. 
Luther  on  most  occasions,  though  not  uniformly,  acknowledged 
the  freedom  of  the  will  as  to  indifferent  actions,  and  also  as  to 
what  they  called  the  works  of  the  law.  But  he  maintained, 
that,  even  when  regenerated  and  sanctified  by  faith  and  the 
Spirit,  man  had  no  spiritual  free-will ;  and  as  before  that  time 
he  could  do  no  good,  so  after  it  he  had  no  power  to  do  ill ;  nor 
indeed  could  he,  in  a  strict  sense,  do  either  good  or  ill,  God 
always  working  in  him,  so  that  all  his  acts  were  properly  the 
acts  of  God,  though,  man's  will  being  of  course  the  proximate 
cause,  they  might,  in  a  secondary  sense,  be  ascribed  to  him. 
It  was  this  that  Erasmus  denied,  in  conformity  with  the  doc- 
trine afterwards  held  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  the  Church 
of  England,  and,  if  we  may  depend  on  the  statements  of 
writers  of  authority,  by  Melanchthon  and  most  of  the  later 
Lutherans.  From  the  time  of  this  controversy,  Luther  seems 
to  have  always  sjwken  of  Erasmus  with  extreme  ill-will ;  and, 
if  the  other  was  a  little  more  measured  in  his  expressions,  he 
fell  not  a  jot  behind  in  dislike.^ 

10.  The  epistles  of  P^rasmus,  which  occupy  two  folio  vol- 
umes in  the  best  edition  of  his  works,  are  a  vast  character 
treasure  for  the  ecclesiastical  and  literary  history  of    of  ws 
his  times.^     Morhof  advises  the  student  to  common-  ^^^^  ^^' 
place  them ;   a  task  which,  even  in  his  age,  few  would  have 

thesis  of  Seckendorf.    There  is  nothing  in  good,  or  so  well  with  the  wicked." — oh.  Tii 

the  context  that  can  justify  it;  and  it  is  "Lutherus."  says  the  other,  "  sic  respoa- 

equally  difficult  to  maintain  the  interpre-  dit  (diatribae  de  iibero  arbitrio)  ut  anteliac 

tation  .lortin  gives  of  the  phrase,  "  aliud  in  neminem  virulentius ;    et  homo  snavis 

di<;tabat  animus,  aliudscribebat  calamus,"  post  edituni  librum  per  Uteras  dejerat  se 

■which  can  mean  nothing  but  that  he  wrote  in  me  esse  animo  canJidissimo,  ac  prope- 

what  he  did  not  thiuk.     The  letters   are  modum  postulat,   ut   ipsi   gratias  agani, 

Dcccxxix.,  Dccclxxi.,  Dceclxxvi.  in   Eras-  quod  me  tam  civiliter  tractavit,  longe  aliter 

nius's  Epistles ;  or  the  reader  may  turn  to  scripturus   si  cum  hoste  fuisset  res." — 

Jortin,  i.  413.  Ep.  Dcccxxxvi. 

1  Many  of  Luther's  strokes  at  Erasmus        2  [Many  of  the  epistles  of  Erasmus  were 

occur  in  the  CoUoquia  Mensalia.  which  I  published  by  Rhenanus  from  the  press  of 

quote  from   the    translation  :    "  Erasmus  Frovenius  about  1519.     He  pretended  to  be 

can  do  nothing  but  cavil  and  flout :   he  angry,  and  that  Frobenius  had  done  this 

cannot  confute."     "I  charge  you  in  my  against  his  will  ;  which  even  Jortin  per- 

wiU  and   testament,  that  you   hate  and  ceives  to  be  untrue.     Epist.  Dvii.     This 

loathe   Erasmus,  that  viper."  — ch.   xliv.  w;is  a  little  like  Voltjiire,  to  whose  physiog- 

*'  He  called  Enismus  an  epicure  and  un-  noniy   that  of  Entsmus   has   often   been 

godly  creature,  for  thinking,  that,  if  God  observed  to  bear  some  resemblance ;  and 

dealed  with  men  here  on  earth  as  they  de-  he  has  been  suspected  of  other  sfauUax 

sened,  it  would  not  go  so  ill  with  the  tricks. —1842.] 
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spai'ed  leisure  to  perform,  and  which  the  good  index  of  the 
Leyden  edition  renders  less  important.  Few  men  carry  on  so 
long  and  extensive  a  correspondence  without  affording  some 
vulnerable  points  to  the  criticism  of  posterity.  The  failings 
of  Erasmus  have  been  already  adverted  to  :  it  is  from  his  own 
letters  that  we  derive  our  chief  knowledge  of  them.  An 
extreme  sensibility  to  blame  in  his  own  person,  with  little 
regard  to  that  of  others ;  a  genuine  warmth  of  friendship 
towards  some,  but  an  artificial  pretence  of  it  too  frequently 
assumed ;  an  inconsistency  of  profession  both  as  to  persons 
and  opinions,  partly  arising  from  the  different  character  of  his 
correspondence,  but  in  a  great  degree  from  the  varying  im- 
pulses of  his  ardent  mind,  —  tend  to  abate  that  respect  which 
the  name  of  Erasmus  at  first  excites,  and  which,  on  a  candid 
estimate  of  his  whole  life,  and  the  tenor  even  of  this  correspon- 
dence, it  ought  to  retain.  He  was  the  first  conspicuous  enemy 
of  ignorance  and  superstition ;  the  first  restorer  of  Christian 
morality  on  a  Scriptural  foundation ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
ridiculous  assertion  of  some  moderns  that  he  wanted  theologi- 
cal learning,  the  first  who  possessed  it  in  its  proper  sense,  and 
applied  it  to  its  proper  end. 

11.  In  every  succeeding  year,  the  letters  of  Erasmus  be- 
His  aiiena-  tray  increasing  animosity  against  the  reformers.  He 
thJ're-'"^  had  long  been  on  good  terms  with  Zwingle  and  CEco- 
fomiers  lampadius,  but  became  so  estranged  by  these  party 
increases,  differences,  that  he  speaks  of  their  death  with  a  sort 
of  triumph.^  He  still,  however,  kept  up  some  intercourse 
with  Melanchthon.  The  latter  years  of  Erasmus  could  not 
have  been  happy :  he  lived  in  a  perpetual  irritation  from  the 
attacks  of  adversaries  on  every  side  ;  his  avowed  dislike  of  the 

*  "  Bene  habet,  quod  duo  Coryphfei  pe-  ner  quotes   this,   leaving   poor    Erasmua 

rierint,   Zuinglius  in  acie,  (Ecolampadius  to   his  reader's   indignation   for  wliat  he 

paulo  post  febri  et  apostemate.     Quod  si  would  insinuate  to  be  a  piece  of  the  great- 

illis  favisset  £Vva?J,og,  actum  fuisset  de  est  baseness.     But,   in  good  truth,  what 

nobis."- Epist.  Mccv.     It  is,  of  course,  to  right  had  (Ecolampadius  to  use  the  word 

be  regretted   that  Erasmus   allowed  this  n"^<fr,  if  it  could  be  mterpreted  a«  claun- 

p.i.«sa|e  to  escape  him,  even  in  a  letter,  ing  Erasmus  to  his  own  side  ?     He  was  not 

With  (Ecolampadius  he  had  long  carried  ^^''}^^^  as  (Ecolampadius  well  knew,  m  ex- 

on  a  correspondence.     In  some  book  the  tenor  profession   nor  theirs  m  the  course 

latter  Lad  said,  "Magnus  Erasmus  nos-  they  had  seen  fit  to  pursue, 

ter."    This  was  at  a  time  when  much  sus-  ^Jl  •«  J"^'  ^''^F^  uPlT    ^  ^^^      f^^ 

picion  wa.s  entertained  of  Erasmus,  who  that  he  never  dL^sembled  his  affection  for 

writes  ratheramusinglv,  in  February  1525,  p^^.*  Berqum,  the  first  martyr  to  Protes- 

to  complain;  tellingtEcolampadius  that  it  '|"t''-*">   '°   ^^n/^*^'  ^1^°   Th?«T«nJr 

was  best  neither  to  be  praised  nor  blametl  1528     even    in    the   time  of  his   dangen 

by  his  party,  but,   if  they  must  speak  of  Epist.  Dcccclxxyi.    Erasmus  had  no  niore 

him,  he  would  prefer  theiV  ceiLsureto  be-  >nvet«rate  enemies  than  in  the  uiiiverrity 

lug  styled  noster.     Epist.  Dccxsviii     Mil-  "'  i^ans. 
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reformers  by  no  means  assuaging  the  virulence  of  his  original 
foes  in  the  church,  or  removing  the  suspi  iion  of  lukewarrane,-::? 
in  the  orthodox  cause.  Pai't  of  this  should  fairly  be  ascribed 
to  the  real  independence  of  his  mind  in  the  formation  of  his 
opinions,  though  not  always  in  their  expression,  and  to  their 
incompatibility  with  the  extreme  doctrines  of  either  side.  But 
an  habitual  indiscretion,  the  besetting  sin  of  literary  men,  wiio 
seldom  restrain  their  wit,  rendered  this  hostility  far  more 
general  than  it  need  have  been ;  and,  accompanied  as  it  was 
with  a  real  timidity  of  character,  exposed  him  to  the  charge  of 
insincerity,  wiiich  he  could  better  palliate  by  the  example  of 
others  than  deny  to  liave  some  foundation.  Erasmus  died  in 
1536,  having  returned  to  Basle,  which,  on  pretence  of  the 
alterations  in  religion,  he  had  quitted  for  Friburg  in  Brisgau  a 
few  years  before.  No  ditferences  of  opinion  had  abated  the 
pride  of  the  citizens  of  Basle  in  their  illustrious  visitor.  Eras- 
mus lies  interred  in  their  cathedral,  the  eaiiiest,  except  Gico- 
lampadius,  in  the  long  list  of  the  literary  dead  which  have 
rendered  that  cemetery  conspicuous  in  Europe. 

1 2.  The  most  striking  effect  of  the  first  preaching  of  tlie 
Reformation  was  that  it  appealed  to  the  ignorant ; 

and  though  political  liberty,  in  the  sense  we  use  the  tu^'i^forin- 
word,  cannot  be  reckoned  the  aim  of  those  who  intro-  F** '"  "'" 
duced  it,  yet  there  predominated  that  revolutionary 
spirit  which  loves  to  witness  destruction  for  its  own  sake,  and 
that  intoxicated  self-confidence  which  renders  folly  mischievous. 
Women  took  an  active  part  in  religious  dispute  ;  and,  though 
in  some  respects  the  Roman.  Catholic  religion  is  very  con- 
genial to  the  female  sex,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  many 
ladies  might  be  good  Protestants  against  the  rigiit  of  any  to 
judge  better  than  themselves.  The  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Luther  in  1522,  and  of  the  Old  a  few  years 
later,  gave  weapons  to  all  disputants:  it  was  common  to  hold 
conferences  before  the  burgomasters  of  German  and  Swiss 
towns,  who  settled  the  points  in  controversy,  one  way  or  other, 
perhaps  as  well  as  the  learned  would  have  done. 

13.  We  cannot  give  any  attention  to  the  story  of  the  Re- 
formation, without  being  struck  by  the  extraordinary 
analogy  it  bears  to  that  of  the  last  fifty  years.     He   uio?e"tim°J^ 
wh(»  would  study  the  spirit  of  this  mighty  age  may   «it'»  t'»e 
eee  it  reflected  as  in  a  mirror  from  the  days  of  Lu-   ^"^'^''^'^ ' 
fJier  and  Erasmus.     Man,  who,  speaking  of  bim  collectively, 
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has  never  reasoned  for  himself,  is  the  puppet  of  impulses  and 
prejudices,  be  they  for  good  or  for  evil.  These  are,  in  the 
usual  course  of  tilings,  traditional  notions  and  sentiments, 
strengthened  by  repetition,  and  running  into  habitual  trains  of 
thought.  Nothing  is  more  difficult,  in  general,  than  to  make 
a  nation  perceive  any  thing  as  true,  or  seek  its  own  interest  in 
any  manner,  but  as  its  forefathers  have  opined  or  acted. 
Ciiange  in  these  respects  has  been,  even  in  Europe,  where 
there  is  most  of  flexibility,  very  gradual;  the  work,  not  of 
argument  or  instruction,  but  of  exterior  circumstances  slowly 
operating  through  a  long  lapse  of  time.  There  have  been, 
however,  some  remarkable  exceptions  to  this  law  of  uniformity, 
or,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  of  secular  variation.  The  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  seems  to  have  produced  a  very  rapid 
subversion  of  ancient  prejudices,  a  very  conspicuous  alteration 
of  the  whole  channel  through  which  moral  sentiments  flow,  in 
nations  that  have  at  once  received  it.  This  has  also  not 
unfrequently  happened  through  the  influence  of  Mohammed- 
ism  in  the  East.  Next  to  these  great  revolutions  in  extent 
and  degree,  stand  the  two  periods  we  have  begun  by  compar- 
ing; that  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
that  of  political  innovation  wherein  we  have  long  lived.  In 
each  the  characteristic  features  are  a  contempt  for  antiquity,  a 
shifting  of  prejudices,  an  inward  sense  of  self-esteem  leading 
to  an  assertion  of  private  judgment  in  the  most  uninformed, 
a  sanguine  confidence  in  the  amelioration  of  human  affairs,  a 
fixing  of  the  heart  on  great  ends,  with  a  comparative  disregard 
of  all  things  intermediate.  In  each  there  has  been  so  much  of 
alloy  in  the  motives,  and,  still  more,  so  much  of  danger  and 
suffering  in  the  means,  that  the  cautious  and  moderate  have 
shrunk  back,  and  sometimes  retraced  their  own  steps  ratlier 
than  encounter  evils  which  at  a  distance  they  had  not  seen  in 
their  full  magnitude.  Hence  we  may  pronounce  with  certainty 
what  Luther,  Hutten,  Garlostadt,  what  again  More,  Erasmus, 
Melanchthon,  Cassander,  would  have  been  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  what  our  own  contemporaries  would  have  been 
in  th«n'  times.  But  we  are  too  apt  to  judge  others,  not  as  the 
individualities  of  personal  charactter  and  the  varying  aspects 
of  circumstances  rendered  them,  and  would  have  rendered  us, 
but  according  to  our  opinion  of  the  consequences,  which,  even 
if  estimated  by  us  rightly,  were  such  as  they  could  not  deter- 
minately  ha v  e  foreseen. 
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14.  In  1531,  Zwingle  lost  his  life  on  the  field  of  battle.     It 
was  the  custom  of  the  Swiss  that  their  pastors  should    ^  ,  , 

.  .  .  ,  .'  ,  Cahin. 

attend  the  citizens  in  war  to  exhort  tlie  combatants 
and  console  the  dying.  But  the  Reformers  soon  acquired  a 
new  chief  in  a  young  man  superior  in  learning  and  probably 
in  genius,  John  Calvin,  a  native  of  Noyon  in  Picardy.  His 
Institutions,  published  in  lo8G,  became  the  text-book  uig  insti- 
of  a  powerful  body,  who  deviated  in  some  few  points  ^"f^^- 
from  the  Helvetic  school  of  Zwingle.  They  are  dedicated  to 
Francis  I.,  in  language  good,  though  not  perhaps  as  choice  as 
would  have  been  written  in  Italy,  temperate,  judicious,  and 
likely  to  prevail  u{)on  the  general  reader,  if  not  upon  the 
king.  This  treatise  was  the  most  systematic  and  extensive 
defence  and  exposition  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  which  had 
appeared.  Without  the  overstrained  phrases  and  wilful  para- 
doxes of  Luther's  earlier  writings,  the  Institutes  of  Calvin 
seem  to  contain  most  of  his  predecessor's  theological  doctrine, 
except  as  to  the  corporal  presence.  He  adopted  a  middle 
course  as  to  this,  and  endeavored  to  distinguish  himself  from 
the  Helvetic  divines.  It  is  well  known  that  he  brought  for- 
ward the  predestinarian  tenets  of  Augustin  more  fully  than 
Luther,  who  seems,  however,  to  have  maintained  them  with 
equal  confidence.  Tliey  appeared  to  Calvin,  as  doubtless  tiiey 
are,  clearly  deducible  from  tlieir  common  doctrine  as  to  the 
sinfulness  of  all  natural  actions,  and  the  arbitrary  irresistible 
conversion  of  the  passive  soul  l)y  the  power  of  God.  The 
city  pf  Geneva,  throwing  off  subjection  to  its  bishop,  and  em- 
bi'acing  the  reformed  religion  in  looO,  invited  Calvin  to  an 
asylum,  where  he  soon  became  the  guide  and  legislator,  though 
never  the  ostensible  magistrate,  of  the  new  repubhc. 

15.  The  Helvetian  reformers  at  Zurich  and  Bern  were  now 
more  and  more  separated  from  the  Lutherans ;  and,   _ 
Hi  spite   ot   irequent   endeavors   to   reconcile    their   diiineiiieg 
differences,   each    party,   but   especially    the   latter,    rXrlCera 
became  as  exclusive  and  nearly  as  intolerant  as  the 
church  which  they  had  quitted.     Among  the  Lutherans  them- 
selves,   those   who    rigidly    adhered    to    the    spirit     of    their 
founder's    doctrine    grew    estranged,    not    externally,    Imt    in 
lunsuajire  and  affection,  from  the  followers  of  Melanchthon.' 


'  "Amsdorfius  Luthero  scripsit,  viperam  (edit.  1647).  Lutlier"s  temper  seeuis  to 
eum  111  sinu  alere,  lue  signifi"-ans,  omitto  have  growu  more  impracticable  !l<  lie  ad- 
aliamuita."  —  £pisC.  Melauuhthon,  p.  460    vanced  in  life.     Melanchthon  threatened 
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Luther  himself,  who  never  withdrew  his  friendship  from  tho 
latter,  seem.s  to  have  been  alternately  under  his  influence  and 
that  of  inferior  men.  The  Anabaptists,  in  their  well-known 
occupation  of  Munster,  gave  such  proof  of  the  tremendous  con- 
scfpiences  of  fanaticism,  generated  in  great  measure  by  tlie 
Lutheran  tenet  of  assurance,  that  the  paramount  necessity  of 
maiiitahiing  human  society  tended  more  to  silence  these  theo- 
logical subtleties  than  any  arguments  of  the  same  class.  And, 
liom  this  time,  that  sect  itself,  if  it  did  not  lose  all  its 
enthusiasm,  learned  how  to  regulate  it  in  subordination  to 
legal  and  moral  duties. 

16.  England,  which  had  long  contained  the  remnants  of 
Wiclitfe's  followers,  could  not  remain  a  stranger  to 
this  revolution.  Tyndale's  New  Testament  was 
printed  at  Antwerp  in  1526;  the  first  translation  that 
had  been  made  into  English.  The  cause  of  this 
delay  hfis  been  already  explained,  and  great  pains  were  taken 
to  suppress  the  circulation  of  Tyndale's  version.  But  Eng- 
land was  then  inclined  to  take  its  religion  from  the  nod  of 
a  cai^ricious  tyrant.     Persecution  would  have  long  repressed 


Reformed 
teuets 
Bprwiil  in 
Uuglaad. 


o  leave  him.  AmsJorf  and  that  class  of 
ueu  Uattered  his  pride.  See  the  following 
letters.  In  one,  written  about  1.549,  he 
says  :  '•  Tuli  etiam  antea  servitutem  picue 
deformem  cum  sjepe  hutherus  magis  suae 
naturae,  in  qua  (juXovELKia  erat  haud  ex- 
igua,  quam  vel  per.souae  suae,  vel  utilitati 
communi  .serviret." — p.  21.  This  letter 
is  too  apologetical  and  temporizing.  "  Nee 
movi  has  coutroversias  quie  distraxerunt 
rempublicam  ;  sed  incidi  in  niotas,  quie 
sum  et  mult»  essent  et  inexplicat;ie,  quo- 
dam  siinplici  stuilio  qua^reudie  veritatis, 
prassertim  cum  multi  docti  et  sapientes 
initio  applauderent,  considerare  eas  coepi. 
Et  quauquani  materias  quasdam  horridio- 
res  autor  initio  miscuerat,  tamen  alia  vera 
et  necessaria  non  putavi  rejicieuda  esse. 
Haec  cum  excerpta  amplecterer,  paulatim 
aliquas  absurdas  opiniones  vel  sustuli  vel 
lenii."  Melanchthon  should  have  remem- 
bered that  no  one  had  laid  down  these 
opinions  with  more  unreserve,  or  in  a  more 
"  horrid  "  way  of  disputation,  than  him- 
self in  the  first  edition  of  his  Loci  Com- 
munes. In  these  and  otlier  passages,  he 
endeavors  to  strike  at  Luther  for  faults 
which  were  equally  his  own,  tliough  doubt- 
less not  so  long  persisted  in. 

Jlelanchthon,  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Loci  Communes,  which  will  scarcely  be 
found  except  in  Von  dcr  Ilardt,  sums  up 
the  free-will  question  thus  :  — 

"  Si  ad  priedestiuationem  referas  huma- 


nam  voluntatem,  nee  in  extemis,  nee  ia 
internis  operibus  ulla  est  libertas,  sed 
eveniunt  omnia  juxta  destinationem  divi- 
nam. 

•'  Si  ad  opera  externa  referas  voluntatem, 
quaedam  videtur  esse,  judicio  naturae,  li- 
bertas. 

"  Si  adaffectus  referas  voluntatem,  nulla 
plane  libertiis  est,  etiam  naturiB  judicio." 
This  proves  what  1  have  said  in  anotlier 
phice,  that  .Melanchthon  held  the  doctrine 
of  strict  philosophical  necessity.  Luther 
does  tlie  same,  in  express  words,  once  at 
least  in  the  treatise  De  servo  arbitrio, 
vol.  ii.  fol.  429  (edit.  Wittenberg,  1554). 

In  an  epistle  often  quoted  by  others, 
Melanchthon  wrote  :  "  Nimis  horridaj  fu- 
erunt  apud  uostros  disputationes  de  fato, 
et  disciplin;e  nocuerunt."  But  a  more 
thorouglily  ingenuous  man  might  havtsaid 
nostrrf,  for  apud  nostras.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  he  had  changed  his  opinions 
considerably  before  1540,  wUen  he  pub 
lished  his  Moralis  Philosophiae  Epitome, 
which  contains  evidence  of  his  holding  the 
synergism,  or  activity,  and  co-operation 
with  divine  grace  of  the  human  will.  See 
p.  39. 

The  animosity  excited  in  the  violent 
Lutherans  by  Melauchthon's  moderation 
in  drawing  up  the  Confession  of  Augsburg 
is  shown  in  Camer.irius,  Vita  Melanch- 
thon, p.  124  (edit.  1(193).  From  this  tima 
it  continued  to  harass  him  Ull  his  death. 
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tlie  spirit  of  free  judgment,  and  the  king,  for  Henry's  life  at 
least,  have  retained  his  claim  to  the  papal  honor  conferred  on 
him  as  defender  of  the  faith,  if  "  gospel  light,"  as  Gray  has 
rather  affectedly  expressed  it,  had  not  "  flashed  from  Boleyn's 
eyes."  But  we  shall  not  dwell  on  so  trite  a  subject.  It  is 
less  familiar  to  every  one,  that  in  Italy  the  seeds  of  ^^  j^^, 
the  Refonnation  were  early  and  widely  sown.  A 
translation  of  Melanchthon's  Loci  Communes,  under  the  name 
of  Ippofilo  da  Terra  Nigra,  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1521, 
the  very  year  of  its  appearance  at  Wittenberg :  the  works  of 
Luther,  Zwingle,  and  Bucer  were  also  circulated  under  false 
names.^  The  Italian  translations  of  Scripture  made  in  the 
fifteenth  century  were  continually  reprinted;  and,  in  1530, 
a  new  version  was  published  at  Venice  by  Brucioli,  with  a 
preface  written  in  a  Protestant  tone.^  The  great  intercourse 
of  Italy  with  the  Cisalpine  nations  through  war  and  com- 
merce, and  the  partiality  of  Renee  of  France,  Duchess  of 
Ferrara,  to  the  new  doctrines,  whose  disciples  she  encouraged 
at  her  court,  under  the  pretext  of  literature,  contributed  to 
spread  an  active  spirit  of  inquiry.  In  almost  every  consider- 
able city,  between  1525  and  1540,  we  find  proofs  of  a  small 
band  of  Protestants,  not  in  general  abandoning  the  outward 
})rofession  of  the  church,  but  coinciding  in  most  respects  with 
Luther  or  Zwingle.  It  has  lately  been  proved  that  a  very 
early  proselyte  to  the  Reformation,  and  one  whom  we  should 
least  expect  to  find  in  that  number,  was  Berni,  before  the 
completion,  if  not  the  commencement,  of  his  labor  on  the 
Orlando  Innamorato ;  which  he  attempted  to  render  in  some 
places  the  vehicle  of  his  disapprobation  of  the  church.  This 
may  account  for  the  freedom  from  indecency  which  distin- 
guishes that  poem,  and  contrasts  with  the  great  licentiousnea.<» 
of  Berni's  lighter  and  eai'lier  productions.'* 

'  M'Crie's  Hist,  of  Reformation  in  Italy,  do  Innamorato.    They  are  of  a  decidedly 

Epigrams  were  written  in  favor  of  Luttier  Protestant  character.     For   these  stanz:ia 

as  early  as  1521 ;   p.  32.  others  are  substituted  in  the  printed  e.li- 

2  Id.,  p.  5-3.  5.5.  tions  much  inferior,  and,  what  is  remark- 

3  This  curi  >U3  and  unexpected  fact  was  able,  almost  the  only  indecent  piussage  in 
brought  to  li^htby  Mr.  Pani/izi,  who  found  the  whole  poem.  Mr.  Pani^/.i  is  of  opinion 
a  short  pamphlet  of  extreme  scarcity,  and  that  great  liberties  have  Ijeen  taken  with 
unnoticed,  I  believe,  by  Zeno  or  any  other  the  Orlando  Innamorato,  which  is  a  post- 
bibliographer  (except  Niceron,  xxxviii.  "tj),  humous  publication;  the  earliest  edition 
in  the  library  of  Mr.  Grenville.  It  is  writ-  being  at  Venice,  1511,  five  years  after  the 
ten  by  Peter  Pa  il  Vergerio,  and  printed  at  author's  death.  Vergerio,  in  this  tract, 
Basle  in  1551.  This  contains  eighteen  the  whole  of  which  ha.s  been  reprinted  by 
stanzafl,  intendeil  to  have  been  prefixed  by  Mr.  P.  in  iii.  361  of  his  Itoiardo,  says  of 
Uerui  to  the  twentieth  cj.ntu  of  the  Orlaa-  Berni :  ''  Costui  qu^isiagli  ultiuii  suoi  aonl 
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17.  The  Italians  are  an  imaginative,  but  not  essentially  a 
Italian  supcrstitious  people,  or  liable,  nationally  speaking, 
heterodoxy,  ^q  ^j^g  gloomy  prejudices  that  master  the  reason. 
Among  the  classes  whose  better  education  had  strengthened 
and  developed  the  acuteness  and  intelligence  so  general  in 
Ital}^,  a  silent  disbelief  of  the  popular  religion  was  tar  more 
usual  than  in  any  other  country.  In  the  majority,  this  has 
always  taken  the  turn  of  a  complete  rejection  of  all  posi- 
tive faith ;  but,  at  tlie  era  of  the  Reformation  especially, 
the  substitution  of  Protestant  for  Romish  Christianity  was  an 
alternative  to  be  embraced  by  men  of  more  serious  tempera- 
ments. Certain  it  is,  tliat  we  find  traces  of  this  aberration 
from  orthodoxy,  in  one  or  the  other  form,  through  much  of 
the  literature  of  Italy ;  sometimes  displaying  itself  only  in 
censures  of  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  —  censures  from  which, 
though  in  other  ages  they  had  been  almost  universal,  the 
rigidly  Catholic  party  began  now  to  abstain.  We  have 
already  mentioned  Pontanus  and  Mantuan.  Trissino,  in  his 
Italia  Liberata,  introduces  a  sharp  invective  against  the 
Church  of  Rome.^  The  Zodiachus  Vitae  of  Manzolli,  whose 
assumed  Latin  name,  by  which  he  is  better  known,  waa 
Palingenius  Sttdlatus,  teems  with  invectives  against  the 
monks,  and  certainly  springs  from  a  Protestant  source.^     The 

non  fii  altro  che  came  e  mondo  ;  di  che  ci  strong,  will  show  the  opinion  of  one  oon- 

fiinuo  anipia  feJe  alcuni  suoi   capituli   e  versant  with   the   literature   and   history 

poe.sie,  delle  (juali  egli  niolti  foi;li  inbrattft.  of  those  tiniHS  :    "  The  more  we  reflect  on 

Mil  pen-he  il  nome  suo  era  scritto  nel  libro  the  state  of  It^ily  at  that  time,  tlie  more 

della  vita,  ne  era  possibile  ch'  egli  potesse  have  we  re.ison  to  suspect  that  the  rcforiu- 

fuggire  delle  uiani  del  celeste  padre,  &c.  ing   tenets   were   a.s   popular   among    the 

Veggendo  egli  che  questo  gran  tiranno  non  higher  I'lasscs  in  Itiily  in   those   days  aa 

permittea  onde  nlcuno   potesse  com porre  liberal  notions  iu  ours."  —  p.  361. 

all'  aperta  di  ,,uei  libri,  per  li  quali  altri  ,  ^,^i,      ,^^       ^,^5^,^  j^  ;„  j^^  sixteenth 

possa  penetrare  nella  cogn.zione  del  vero,  ^          ^^.[^  be  found  in  lioscoe\s  Leo  X., 

andando  atton.o  per  le  nian  d'  ognuno  un  Append.  No.  IW  ;  but  the  reader  would  be 

certo   libro   i.rofiino  chLinsato  lunamora-  ^j^^^^keu  in   supposing,  as  Itoscoe's   lan- 

mento  d    Orlando,   che  era  inetto  e  mal  ^^,,,^,  to  implvfthat  it  is  only  con- 

composto    11   Uerna   [sic]  s^  immagin6  di  ^j^^j  ;,,  j,^^  first  edition  of  1548.     The 

fare  uu  bel  trattato  ;    e  cia  fu  ch   egh  .«i  ft„.t  is,  that  Trissino  cancelled  the.se  Unes  in 

pose  a  racconciare  le  nmee  le  altre  parti  ^j^^  ^,;^,^,j         ^^^  „f  ^^^^^  ^^^^^       ^„  ^^^^^^ 

di   quel   hbro.   di  che  esso  n    era  o  timo  j.^.^^  ^^^  f^^^^  ^^  ^.„„,^^i^  „,,,„,     ^,^^ 

artefice,  e  poi  aggiungendovi  d.  suo  alcune  j^^-^.  ^^^  ^^.tored  in  the  edition  of  the  Ita- 

stanze,  pens6  di  entrare  con  questa  occa-  ^^  Dberata  printed  at  Verona  in  1729. 
sione  e  con  quel  menzo  (insiii  che  d   altro 

migliore  ne  avesse  potato  avere)  ad  inseg-  2  xhe  Zodiacus  Viti-e   is   a  long  moral 

nare  laveriti  dell'  Evaiigelio,"  &c.     Whe-  poem,  th<.  books  of  which  aie  named  from 

ther  Vcrgerio  is  wholly  to  be  trusted  in  all  the  signs   of  the  zoiliac.     It  is  not  very 

this  account,  more  of  wliich  will  be  found  poetical,  but  by  no  means  without  strong 

on  refei-once  to  I'anizzi's  edition  of  the  Or-  passages  of  .sense  and  spirit  in  a  lax  Ilo- 

lando    Innamorato,   I   must  leave  to   the  ratian  metre.     The  author  has  said  more 

competent  reader.     The  following  exvprcs-  than  enough  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  Ln- 

sions  ol  Mr.  P.,  though,  I  think,  rather  theranism.                             ' 
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first  edition  is  of  1537,  at  Basle.     But  no  one  writer  is  more 
indignantly  severe  than  Alamanni.^ 

"  18.  Tiiis  rajjid,  thougli  rather  secret,  progress  of  heresy 
among  the  more  educated  Italians,  could  not  fail 
to  alarm  their  jealous  church.  They  had  not  won  in  the 
over  the  poj)ulace  to  their  side;  for,  though  censures  i'/^^gg^ 
on  the  superior  clergy  were  listened  to  with  appro- 
bation in  every  country,  there  was  little  probability  that  the 
Italians  would  generally  abjure  modes  of  woi'ship  so  con- 
genial to  their  national  temper,  as  to  have  been  devised,  or 
retained  from  heathen  times,  in  compliance  with  it.  Even, 
of  those  who  had  associated  with  the  reformers,  and  have 
been  in  consequence  reckoned  among  them,  some  were  far 
from  intending  to  break  otf  from  a  church  which  had  been 
identified  with  all  their  prejudices  and  pursuits.  Such  was 
Flaminio,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  jKjets  and  best  of  men ; 
and  such  was  the  accomplished  and  admirable  Vittoria 
Colonna.^  But  those  who  had  drunk  deeper  of  the  cup  of 
free  thought  had  no  other  resource,  when  their  private  assem- 
blies had  been  detected,  and  their  names  proscribed,  than  to 
fly  beyond  the  Alps.  Bernard  Ochino,  a  Capuctin  preacher 
of  great  eminence,  being  sununoned  to  Rome,  atid  finding  his 
death  resolved  upon,  tied  to  Geneva.  His  apostasy  struck 
his  admirers  with  a>tonishment,  and  [)ossibly  put  the  Italians 
more  on  their  guard  against  others.  Peter  Martyr,  well 
known  afterwards  in  England,  soon  followed  him ;  the 
academy  of  Modena,  a  literary  society  highly  distinguished, 
but  long  suspected  of  heresy,  was  compelled,  in  1542,  to  sub- 

I  have  observed  several  proofs  of  this :  Lutheranism  in    searching    through   the 

the  following  will  suffice :  —  poem,  but  have  omitted  to  make  notes  in 

"  Sed    tua  prsesertim   non  intret  limina  '*^*^°S  '''• 

quisuuam  ,  n  .u-     •  ..       i.     i.  >.   •  ^  . 

Frater,  nee  monachus,  vel  quavis  lege  ^^'  "'.*"'='  ^ente,  che  1'  hai  troppo  'a 

Hos  luge  :  pestis  enim  nuUa  hao  imma-  ?r"uu-''       ?°\f  i*:  'J"''''^'^  "'''  "."l^''"?^ 

noir  •  hi  sunt  Ilabbian  pit  d'  altri  gratia  e  pnvilegio ; 

FiBx  h'ominum,  fona  stultitiae,  sentina  9<u  "l- ™  "■"T*  •?""'' '"  '*"'  """^  sci.m/.a, 
malorum  dissimulazion,  menzogne  e  frodi. 

Agnorum  sub  pelle  lupi,  mercede  co-  ^f^  ''  ™"n>iO)  che  sari  mai  senza," 
lentes,              *              "  '  &c.  Satir.  i. 

Non  pietate,  Deam ;  falsa  sub  imagine        _„_    .     ,„,  „  ^.  ,    ,       .^,        .    . 

ygp^i  The  twelfth  Satire  conclucfcs  with  a  simi- 

Decipiunt  stoli  los,  ac  religionis  In  um-     'f  execration  in  the  name  of  Italy,  ag-ainst 


bra 


the  Church  of  Rome. 


Mille  actus  vetitos,  et  mille  piacula  con-  ,1?^'^"?  discusses  at  le_ngth  the  opinions 

dunt  "  &c.  of  these   two,   p.   l(>l-l/(,   and  seems  to 

'          '                     j^g  Mjjj   y  \  leave  those  of  Flaminio  in  doubt  ;  but  his 

■'■  lettersj  published  at  Nuremberg  in  1671, 

I  rould  find,   probably,  morn  decisive  speali  m  favor  of  his  orthodoxy. 
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scribe  a  declaration  of  faith ;  and,  though  Lombardy  was  stih 
full  of  secret  Protestants,  they  lived  in  continual  terror  of 
persecution  during  the  rest  of  this  period.  The  small  re- 
formed church  of  Ferrara  was  broken  up  in  1550  :  many 
were  imprisoned,  and  one  put  to  death.^ 

19.  Meantime  the  natural  tendency  of  speculative  minds  to 
^  press  forward,  though  checked  at  this  time  by  the 

inflexible  spirit  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation, 
gave  rise  to  some  theological  novelties.  A  Spanish  physician, 
Michael  Reves,  commonly  called  Servetus,  was  the  first  to 
open  a  new  scene  in  religious  innovation.  The  ancient  con 
troversies  on  the  Trinity  had  long  subsided :  if  any  remained 
whose  creed  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Ai'ians,  we  must  seek 
for  them  among  the  AValdenses,  or  other  persecuted  sects. 
But  even  this  is  obscure ;  and  Erasmus,  when  accused  of 
Arianism,  might  reply  with  apparent  truth,  that  no  heresy 
was  more  extinct.  Servetus,  however,  though  not  at  all  an 
Arian,  framed  a  scheme,  not  probably  quite  novel,  which  is  a 
difficult  matter,  but  sounding  very  unlike  what  was  deemed 
orthodoxy.  Being  an  imprudent  and  impetuous  man,  he 
assailed  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  reformers  as  much  as  of 
the  Catholic  Church  with  none  of  the  management  necessary 
in  such  cases,  as  the  title  of  his  book,  printed  in  1531,  De 
Trinitatis  erroribus,  is  enough  to  show.  He  was  so  little 
satisfied  with  his  own  performance,  that  in  a  second  treatise, 
(•ailed  Dialogues  on  the  Trinity,  he  retracts  the  former  as 
ill-written,  though  without  having  changed  any  of  his  opinions. 
These  works  are  very  scarce  and  obscurely  worded ;  but  the 
tenets  seem  to  be  nearly  what  are  called  Sabellian,^ 

20.  The  Socinian  writers  derive  their  sect  from  a  small 
Arianism  ^^"ot  of  distinguished  men,  who  met  privately  at 
in  Italy.  Vicenza  about  1540 ;  including  Ltelius  Socinus,  at  that 
time  too  young  to  have  had  any  influence,  Ochino,  Gentile, 
Alciati,  and  some  others.  This  fact  has  been  doubted  by 
Mosheim  and  M'Crie,  and  does  not  rest  on  much  evidence ; 
Avhile  some  of  the  above  names  are  rather  improbable.^     It  is 

1  Besides  T)t.  M'Crie's  History  of  the  *  The  original  editions  of  the  works  of 

Reformation  in  Italy,  which  has  thrown  a  Servetus  very  rarely  occur;  but  there  are 

collected  light  upon  a  subject  interesting  reprints  of  the  last  century,  which  them 

and  little  familiar,  I  have  made  use  of  his  selves  are  by  no  means  common, 

predecessor,   G«rdes,  Specimen   Italic  re-  3  Lubienecius,  Hist.  Keformat.  Polonl 

foniiatae;   of  Tiraboschi,  viii.  150;   of  Gi-  cae;  M'Orie'sIIist.  of  llefonnatdo'ainltjily, 

annoiie,  iv.  108,  et  alibi ;  and  of  flalluzzi,  p.  164. 
latoria  del  Orou  Ducato,  ii.  292,  369. 
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certain,  however,  that  many  of  the  Italian  reformers  held  anti- 
Trinitarian  opinions,  chiefly  of  the  Arian  form.  M'Crie 
suggests  that  these  had  been  derived  from  Servetus ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  acquaintance,  or  con- 
curred, in  general,  with  him,  who  was  very  far  from  Arianism  ; 
and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  their  tenets  originated 
among  themselves.  If,  indeed,  it  were  necessary  to  look  for 
an  heresiarch,  a  Spanish  gentleman,  resident  at  Naples,  by 
name  Valdes,  is  far  more  likely  than  Servetus.  It  is  agreed 
that  Valdes  wa»  one  of  the  chief  teachers  of  the  Reforaiation 
in  Italy ;  and  he  has  also  been  supposed  to  have  inclined 
towards  Arianism.^ 

21.  Even  in  Spain,  the  natural  soil  of  tenacious  supersti- 
tion, and  the  birthplace  of  the   Inquisition,   a   few 

seeds  of  Protestantism  were  early  somti.  The  first  fif's'^a^'*'" 
writings  of  Luther  were  translated  into  Spanish  soon  ana  Low- 
after  their  appearance :  the  Holy  Office  began  to 
take  alarm  about  1530.  Several  suspected  followers  of  the 
new  creed  Avere  confined  in  monasteries,  and  one  was  burnt  at 
Valladolid  in  1541.^  But  in  no  country  where  the  Reforma- 
tion was  severely  restrained  by  the  magistrate  did  it  spread  so 
extensively  as  in  the  Netherlands.  Two  Augustine  monks 
were  burned  at  Brussels  in  1523;  and  their  death  had  the 
effect,  as  Erasmus  tells  us,  of  increasing  prodigiously  the  num- 
ber of  heretics.'*  From  that  time  a  bitter  persecution  was 
carried  on  both  by  desti'oying  books,  and  punishing  their 
readers  ;  but  most  of  the  seventeen  provinces  were  full  of 
sectaries. 

22.  Deeply  shaken  by  all  this  open  schism  and  lurking  dis- 
affection, the  Church  of  Rome  seemed  to  have  little   order  of 
hope  but  in  the  superstition  of  the  populace,  the  pre-  Jesuits. 

'  Dr.  M'Crie  is  inclined  to  deny  the  Ari-  *  M'Crie's  Hist,  of  Reformation  in  Spalu. 
anism  of  Valdes,  and  says  it  cannot  be  '  "  Coepta  est  camificina.  Tandem 
found  in  his  writings  (p.  122);  others  have  Bruxellse  tres  Augustinen.ses  [duo?]  pub- 
liwn  of  a  differcut  opinion.  See  Chalmers's  licitus  affecti  sunt  supplicio.  Qua?ris  exi- 
l)ictionary,art.  "  Valdosso,"and  "  Bayle."  turn?  Ea  civit-ts  antea  purlssinia  ca-pit 
His  C'onsidiTiitions  were  translated  into  habere  Lutheri  discipuios,  et  quidem  non 
Knglish  in  KwJS.  I  can  find  no  evidence  paucos.  Sipvitum  est  et  in  Hollandia. 
as  to  this  point  one  way  or  the  other  in  Quidmultis?  Ubicunquefumosexcitavit 
the  book  it-iolf,  which  betrays  a  good  deal  nuncius,  ubicunque.sapvitiamexercuitCar- 
of  fanatiri.sm,  and  confidence  in  the  pri-  melita,  ibi  diceres  fuisse  factam  lucresion 
vate  teaching  of  the  Spirit.  The  tenets  semeiiteiu."  —  Kp.  Mclxiii.  The  history  of 
are  high  Lutheranisni  ius  to  human  action,  the  Uelbrination  in  the  IjOW  Countries  has 
and  derived  perhaps  from  the  Loci  Com-  been  copiously  written  by  Gerard  Brandt, 
inunes  of  Melanchthon.  Beza  condemned  to  whose  .second  and  third  books  I  refer 
the  book..  the  reader. 
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carious  support  of  the  civil  power,  or  the  quarrels  of  her  adver- 
saries. But  she  found  an  unexpected  source  of  strength  in  lier 
own  bosom;  a  green  shoot  from  the  yet  living  trunk  of  an  aged 
tree.  By  a  bull,  dated  the  27th  of  September,  1540,  Paul  III. 
established  the  order  of  Jesuits,  planned  a  few  years  before  by 
Ignatius  Loyola.  The  leading  rules  of  this  order  were,  that  a 
general  should  be  chosen  for  life,  whom  every  Jesuit  was  to 
obey  as  he  did  God ;  and  that  besides  the  three  vows  of  the 
regulars,  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  he  should  promise 
to  go  wherever  the  pope  should  command.  They  were  to 
wear  no  other  dress  than  the  clergy  usually  did :  no  regular 
hours  of  prayer  were  enjoined ;  but  they  were  bound  to  pass 
their  lime  usefully  for  their  neighbors,  in  preaching,  in  the 
direction  of  consciences,  and  the  education  of  youth.  Such 
were  the  principles  of  an  institution  which  has,  more  effectu- 
ally than  any  other,  exhibited  the  moral  power  of  a  united 
association  in  moving  the  great  unorganized  mass  of  man- 
kind. 

23.  The  Jesuits  established  their  first  school  in  1546,  at 
Their  Gandia  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  under  the  au- 
popuianty.  gpjpgg  Qf  Prancis  Borgia,  who  derived  the  title  of 
duke  from  that  city.  It  was  erected  into  a  university  by  the 
pope,  and  king  of  Spain.^  This  was  the  commencement  of 
that  vast  influence  they  were  speedily  to  acquire  by  the  con- 
trol of  education.  They  began  about  the  same  time  to  scatter 
their  missionaries  over  the  East.  This  had  been  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  their  foundation.  And  when  news  was 
brought,  that  thousands  of  barbarians  had  flocked  to  the 
preaching  of  Francis  Xavier,  that  he  had  poured  the  waters 
of  baptism  on  their  heads,  and  raised  the  cross  over  the  pros- 
trate idols  of  the  East,  they  had  enough,  if  not  to  silence  the 
envy  of  competitors,  at  least  to  secure  the  admiration  of  tlie 
Catholic  world.  Men  saw  in  the  Jesuits  courage  and  self- 
devotion,  learning  and  politeness  ;  qualities  the  want  of  which 
had  been  the  disgrace  of  monastic  fraternities.  They  were 
formidable  to  the  enemies  of  the  church ;  and  those  who  were 
her  friends  cared  little  for  the  jealousy  of  the  secular  clergy, 
or  for  the  technical  opposition  of  lawyers.  The  mischiefs  and 
dangers  that  might  attend  the  institution  were  too  remote  for 
popular  alarm. 

24.  In  the   external  histoiy  of  Protestant   churches,  ti^o 

i  fleuiy,  Hist.  £ccle8.,  xxlx.  221. 
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events,  not  long  preceding  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
"tury,  served  to  compensate  each  other,  —  tlie  unsuc-  councilor 
cessful  league  of  the  Luthoi'an  princes  of  Gerhiany,  Trent, 
ending  in  their  total  defeat,  and  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
foftned  religion  in  England  by  the  council  of  Edward  VL  It 
admits,  however,  of  no  doubt,  that  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation were  still  progressive,  not  only  in  those  countries 
where  they  were  countenanced  by  the  magistrate,  but  in  others, 
like  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  where  they  incurred  the 
risk  of  martyrdom.  Meantime  Paul  III.  had,  with  much 
reluctance,  convoked  a  general  council  at  Trent.  This  met  on 
the  13th  of  December,  1545 ;  and  after  determining  a  large 
proportion  of  the  disputed  problems  in  theology,  especially 
Buch  as  related  to  grace  and  original  sin,  was  removed  by  the 
pope,  in  March,  1547,  to  his  own  city  of  Bologna,  where  they 
sat  but  a  sliort  time  before  events  occurred  which  compelled 
them  to  suspend  their  sessions.  The^'  did  not  re-assemble 
tiU  1551. 

25.  Tlie  greatest  difficulties  which  embarrassed  the  Council 
of  Trent  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  clashing  ^g  c},ief 
doctrines  of  scholastic  divines,  especially  the  respect-  difficulties, 
ive  followers  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus,  embattled 
as  rival  hosts  of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.^  The  fathers 
endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  any  decision  which 
might  give  too  unequivocal  a  victory  to  either  ;  though  it  has 
generally  been  thought,  that  the  former,  having  the  authority 
of  Augustin,  as  well  as  their  own  great  champion,  on  their 
side,  have  come  off",  on  the  whole,  sujjerior  in  the  decisions  of 
the  council.^  But  we  must  avoid  these  subtilties,  into  wliicU 
it  is  difficult  not  to  slide  when  we  touch  on  such  topics. 

26.  In  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  Luther  is  incom- 
parably the  greatest  name.  We  see  him,  in  the  character 
skilful  composition  of  Robertson,  the  chief  figure  of  of  Luther. 
a  group  of  gowTismen,  standing  in  contrast  on  the  canvas  with 

*  Fleury,  xxix.  154,  et  alibi;  F.  Paul,  of  much  ability,  considering  the  emlar- 

Ub.  ii.  and  iii.  passim.  rassmeuts  with  wliich  they  had  to  strug- 

2  It  is  usual  for  Protestant  writers  to  gle,  and  of  an  honest  desire  of  reformation. 

Inveigh  against  the  Trideutine  fathers.     I  among  a  large  body,  as  to  those  matters 

do  not  !Ls.sent  to  their  de<a.<ions,  which  is  which,  in  their  judgment,  ought  to  be  re- 

Dot  to  the  purpose,  nor  viudicate  the  in-  formed.     The  notes  of  Courayer  on  Sarpi"s 

tfigues  of  the  papal  party.     But  I  must  hL<tory.  though  he  is  not  much  less  of  » 

presume  to  say,  that,  reading   their  pro-  Protestant    than    his   original,   are  more 

ceediugs  in  the    pages  of  that  very   able  candid,  and  generally  very  judicious.    Pal- 

and  not  very  lenient  historian  to  whom  laviciui   1   have   not   re;id;    but   what    \a 

we  have  generally  recourse,  an  adversary  valuable  in  hun  will  doubtless  be  found  in 

as  decjd-'d  as  any  that  could  have  come  the  continuation  of  Fleury,  vol.  luXi..  et 

from  the  reformed  churches,  I  find  proofs  cUiOi 
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the  crowned  rivals  of  France  and  Austria,  and  their  attendant 
warriors ;  but  blended  in  the  unity  of  that  historic  pictura 
Tliis  amazing  influence  on  the  revolutions  of  his  own  age,  and 
on  the  opinions  of  mankind,  seems  to  have  produced,  as  is  not 
unnatural,  an  exaggerated  notion  of  his  intellectual  greatness. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  he  wrote  his  own  language 
with  force  and  purity;  and  he  is  reckoned  one  of  its  best 
models.  The  hymns  in  use  with  the  Lutheran  church,  many 
of  which  are  his  own,  possess  a  simple  dignity  and  devoutness, 
never  probably  excelled  in  that  class  of  poetry,  and  alike  dis- 
tinguished from  the  poverty  of  Sternhold  or  Brady,  and  from 
the  meretricious  ornament  of  later  writers.  But  from  the 
Latin  works  of  Luther,  few  readers,  I  believe,  will  rise  with- 
out disappointment.  Their  intemperance,  their  coarseness, 
their  inelegance,  their  scurrility,  their  wild  paradoxes,  that 
menace  the  foundations  of  religious  morality,  are  not  compen- 
sated, so  far  at  least  as  my  shght  acquaintance  with  them 
extends,  by  much  strength  or  acuteness,  and  still  less  by  any 
impressive  eloquence.  Some  of  his  treatises,  and  we  may 
instance  his  reply  to  Henry  VIIL,  or  the  book  "■  against  the 
falsely-named  order  of  bishops,"  can  be  described  as  little  else 
than  bellowing  in  bad  Latin.  Neither  of  these  books  display, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  any  striking  ability.  It  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  a  man  of  his  vivid  parts  fails  to  perceive  any 
advantage  which  may  offer  itself  in  that  close  grappling, 
sentence  by  sentence,  with  an  adversary,  which  fills  most  of 
his  conti'oversial  writings ;  and  in  scornful  irony  he  had  no 
superior.  His  epistle  to  E^rasmus,  prefixed  to  the  treatise  De 
servo  arbitrio,  is  bitterly  insolent  in  terms  as  civil  as  he  could 
use.  But  the  clear  and  comprehensive  line  of  argument, 
which  enlightens  the  reader's  understanding,  and  resolves  his 
difiiculties,  is  always  wanting.  An  unbounded  dogmatism, 
resting  on  an  absolute  confidence  in  the  infallibility,  practically 
speaking,  of  his  own  judgment,  pervades  his  writings ;  no  in- 
dulgence is  shown,  no  pause  allowed,  to  the  hesitating  ; 
whatever  stands  in  the  way  of  his  decisions,  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  the  schoolmen  and  philosophers,  the  canons  and 
councils,  are  swept  away  in  a  current  of  impetuous  declama- 
tion ;  and  as  every  thing  contained  in  Scripture,  according  to 
Luther,  is  easy  to  be  understood,'  and  can  only  be  understood 

1  [This,  however,  is  only  for  those  who  ad  quamlibet  ejus  partem  intelligendam." 
are  illuminated  by  the  Spirit.  "  Spiritus  Vol.  ii.  fol.  428,  edit.  Wittenberg,  1664.  — 
•Dim  requiritur  ad  totam  Scripturam,  et    1842.] 
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in  his  sense,  every  deviation  from  his  doctrine  incurs  the 
anathema  of  perdition.  Jerome,  he  says,  far  from  being 
rij^htly  canonized,  must,  but  for  some  special  grace,  have  been 
damned  for  his  interpretation  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.^  Tliat  the  Zuinglians,  as  well  as  the  whole  Church 
of  Rome  and  the  Anabaptists,  were  shut  out  by  their  tenets 
from  salvation,  is  more  than  insinuated  in  numerous  passages 
of  Luther's  writings.  Yet  he  had  passed  himself  through 
several  changes  of  opinion.  In  1518,  he  rejected  auricular 
confession;  in  1520,  it  was  both  useful  and  necessary;  not 
long  afterwards,  it  was  again  laid  aside.  I  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  reconcile,  or  to  understand,  his  tenets  concerning 
faith  and  works  ;  and  can  only  perceive,  that,  if  there  be  any 
reservation  in  favor  of  the  latter,  not  merely  sophistical,  of 
which  I  am  hardly  well  convinced,  it  consists  in  distinctions 
too  subtle  for  the  people  to  apprehend.  These  are  not  the 
oscillations  of  the  balance  in  a  calm  understanding,  conscious 
of  the  difficulty  which  so  often  attends  the  estimate  of  opposite 
presumptions,  but  alternate  gusts  of  dogmatism,  during  which, 
for  the  time,  he  was  as  tenacious  of  his  judgment  as  if  it  had 
been  uniform. 

27.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some  offence  wiU  be  taken  at 
this  character  of  his  works  by  those  who  have  thought  only 
of  the  man ;  extraordinary  as  he  doubtless  was  in  himself,  and 
far  more  so  as  the  instrument  of  mighty  changes  on  earth. 
Many  of  late  years,  especially  in  Germany,  without  holding 
a  single  one  of  Luther's  more  peculiar  tenets,  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  magnify  his  intellectual  gifts.  Frederic  Schlegel 
is  among  these ;  but  in  his  panegyric  there  seems  a  little  wish 
to  insinuate  that  the  reformer's  powerful  understanding  had  a 
taint  of  insanity.  This  has  not  unnaturally  occurred  to  others, 
from  the  strange  tales  of  diabolical  visions  Luther  very  seri- 
ously recounts,  and  from  the  inconsistencies  as  well  as  the 
extravagance  of  some  passages.  But  the  total  absence  of 
self-res*i'aint,  with  the  intoxicating  effects  of  presumptuous- 
ness,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  aberrations,  which  men  of 
regular  minds  construe  into  actual  madness.  Whether  Luther 
were  perfectly  in  earnest  as  to  his  personal  interviews  with 
the  devil,  may  be  doubtful :  one  of  them  he  seems  to  repre- 
sent as  internal. 

'  "  Tnfemum  potius  quam  ooelum  Hiero-    canonizare  aut  sanctum  esse  aulcam   it- 
BTinus  ueruit;   tantuui  abest  ut  ipstim    cere.''  —  Id.  ful.  478. 
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28.  Very  little  of  theological  literature  published  between 
Theoic^cai  I'^-t)  and  1550,  except  such  as  bore  immediately  ou 
writiD}^.      the  great  controversies  of  the  age,  has  obtained  suffi- 

rasmus.  (.jgj^j.  reputation  to  come  within  our  researches,  which, 
upon  this  most  extensive  portion  of  ancient  libraries,  do  not 
extend  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  forgotten  folios.  The  Para- 
phrase of  Erasmus  was  the  most  distinguished  work  in  Scrip- 
tural interpretation.  Though  not  satisfactoiy  to  the  violent 
of  either  party,  it  obtained  the  remarkable  honor  of  being 
acfcpted  in  the  infancy  of  our  own  Protestantism.  Every 
parish  church  in  England,  by  an  order  of  council  in  1547, 
was  obliged  to  have  a  copy  of  this  Paraphrase.  It  is  probable, 
or  rather  obviously  certain,  that  this  order  was  not  complied 
with.^ 

29.  The  Loci  Communes  of  INIelancthon  have  already  been 

mentioned.  The  writings  of  Zwingle,  collectively 
thon"*^'^"  published  in  1544,  did  not  attain  equal  reputation: 
Komish  with  more  of  natural  ability  than  erudition,  he  wa3 
%vri  rs.  ^^^^  behind  in  the  genei'al  advance  of  learning. 
Calvin  stands  on  higher  ground.  His  Institutes  are  still  in 
the  hands  of  that  numerous  body  who  are  usually  denominated 
from  him.  The  works  of  less  conspicuous  advocates  of  the 
Peformation  which  may  fall  within  this  earlier  period  of 
controversy  will  not  detain  us ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  do 
more  on  this- occasion  than  mention  the  names  of  a  few  once 
ceiebrated  men  m  the  communion  of  Rome,  —  Vives,  Cajetan, 
Melchior,  Cano,  Soto,  and  Catharin.^  The  two  latter  were 
prominent  in  the  Council  of  Trent:  the  first  being  of  the 
Dominican  party,  or  that  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  was 
virtually  that  of  Augustin ;  the  second,  a  Scotist,  and  in 
some  points  deviating  a  little  from  what  passed  for  the 
more  orthodox  tenets  either  in  the  Catholic  or  Protestant 
Churches.'^ 

30.  These  elder  champions  of  a  long  war,  especially  the 

Romish,  are,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  known  only 
nlture**"  ^y  their  names  and  lives.  These  are  they,  and 
nearly  many  more  there  were  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
sorgot  n.     ggygntgenth  century,  at  whom,  along  the  shelves  of 

1  .lortin  says,  that,  "  taking  the  Anno-  very  few  deserve  to  be  preferred  of  thos* 

tations  and   the   Paraphrase  of  Krasmus  wliich  have  since  been  published."— ii  91. 

together,  we  have  an  interpretation  of  the  -  Kichhom,  vi.  210-226  ;  Andres,  xfUL 

New  Testament  as  judicious  and  exact  as  236. 

could  be  made  in  his  time,  and  to  which  s  Sarpi  and  Fleurj ,  passim. 
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an  fineient  library,  we  look,  and  pass  by.  They  belong  no 
more  to  man,  but  to  the  worm,  the  moth,  and  the  spider. 
Their  dai-k  and  ribbed  backs,  their  yellow  leaves,  their 
thousand  folio  i»ages,  do  not  more  repel  us  than  the  unprofit- 
ableness of  their  substance.  Their  prolixity  ;  their  barbarous 
style ;  the  perpetual  recurrence,  in  many,  of  syllogistic  forms ; 
the  reliance,  by  way  of  proof,  on  authorities  that  have  been 
abjured  ;  the  temporary  and  partial  disputes,  which  can  bo 
neither  interesting  nor  always  intelligible  at  present,  —  must 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  activity  of  the  most  industrious  scho- 
lar.^ Even  the  coryphaei  of  the  Reformation  are  probably 
more  quoted  than  read,  more  praised  than  appreciated ;  their 
works,  though  not  scarce,  are  voluminous  and  expensive ;  and 
it  may  not  be  invidious  to  surmise  that  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
serve  little  other  purpose,  at  least  in  P^ngland,  than  to  give  an 
occasional  air  of  erudition  to  a  theological  paragraph,  or  to 
supply  its  margin  with  a  reference  that  few  readers  will  verify. 
It  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  this  remark  hereafter ;  but  it 
must  be  understood  as  api)licable,  with  such  few  exceptions  as 
will  from  time  to  time  appear,  throughout  at  least  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sixteenth  century. 

31.  No  English  treatise  on  a  theological  subject,  published 
before  the  end  of  1550,  seems  to  deserve  notice  in  ^^^^^ 
the  general  literature  of  Europe,  though  some  may 
be  reckoned  interesting  in  the  history  of  our  Reformation. 
The  sermons  of  Latimer,  however,  published  in  1548,  are 
read  for  their  honest  zeal  and  lively  delineation  of  manners. 
They  are  probably  the  best  specimens  of  a  style  then  pre- 
valent in  the  pulpit,  and  which  is  still  not  lost  in  Italy^ 
nor  among  some  of  our  own  sectaries ;  a  style  that  came 
at  once  home  to  the  vulgar ;  animated  and  eifective,  pictur- 
esque and  intelligible,  but  too  unsparing  both  of  ludicrous 
associations  and  commonplace  invective.  The  French  have 
some  preachers,  earlier  than  Latimer,  whose  great  fame  was 
obtained  in  this  manner,  —  Maillard  and  Menot.  They  belong 
to  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  I  am  but  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  former,  whose  sermons,  printed  if  not  preached  in 
J^atin,  with  sometimes  a  sort  of  almost  macaronic  intermixture 
of  French,  appeared  to  me  very  much  inferior  to  those  of 
Latimer.  Henry  Stephens,  in  his  Apologie  pour  Herodote, 
has  culled  many  passages  from  these  preachers,  in  proof  of 

1  Sichhom. 
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the  depravity  of  morals  in  the  age  before  the  Reformation. 
In  the  little  I  have  read  of  Maillard,  I  did  not  find  many 
ridiculous,  though  some  injudicious  passages ;  but  tliose  who 
refer  to  the  extracts  of  Niceron,  botli  from  liini  and  JMenot, 
will  have  as  much  gratification  as  consummate  impropriety 
and  bad  taste  can  furnish.^ 

32.  The  vital  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  as  a  great  working 
Spirit  of  ^^  ^^^  public  mind,  will  be  inadequately  discerned  in 
tueitefor-  the  theological  writings  of  this  age.  Two  controver- 
ma  ion.  gj^g  overspread  their  pages,  and  almost  efflice  moi'e 
important  and  more  obvious  ditferences  between  the  old  and 
the  new  religions.  Among  the  Lutherans,  the  tenet  of  justi- 
fication or  salvation  by  I'aith  alone,  called,  in  the  barbarous 
jargon  of  polemics,  sohfidianism,  was  always  prominent:  it 
was  from  that  point  their  founder  began ;  it  was  there  that, 
long  afterwards,  and  when  its  original  crudeness  had  been 
mellowed,  Melanchthon  himself  thought  the  \\'iiole  principle 
of  the  contest  was  grounded.-'  In  tlie  disputes  again  of 
the  Lutherans  with  the  Helvetic  reformers,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  latter  school,  including  the  Church  of  Phig- 
land,  with  that  ol'  Rome,  the  corporal  or  real  presence 
(wliich  are  generally  synonymous  with  the  writers  of  that 
century)  in  the  Lord's  supper  was  the  leading  topic  of  debate. 
But  in  the  former  of  these  doctrines,  after  it  had  been  purged 
from  the  Antinomian  extravagances  of  Luther,  there  was 
found,  if  not  absolutely  a  verbal,  yet  rather  a  subtle,  and  by 
no  means  practictil,  difierence  between  themselves  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  •,^  while,  in  the  Eucharistic  controversy,  many 
of  the  reformers  bewildered  themselves,  and  strove  to  perplex 
their  antagonists,  with  incompatible  and  unintelligible  propo- 
sitions, to  which  the  mass  of  the  people  paid  as  little  regard 
as  they  deserved.  It  was  not  for  these  trials  of  metaphysical 
acuteness  that  the  ancient  cathedrals  shook  in  their  inmost 
shrines ;  and  though  it  would  be  very  erroneous  to  deny,  that 
many  not  merely  of  the  learned  laity,  but  of  the  inferior 
ranks,  were  apt  to  tread  in  such  thorny  paths,  we  must  look 

1  Niceron,  vols,    xxiii    and    xxir.     If  man ;  yet  Eichhom,  in  another  place,  iii. 

these  are   the  original   sennous,  it  must  282,  seems  to   represent   Luther  and  hi^ 

have  been  the  practice  in  France,  as  it  was  Protestant  associates  as  the  first  who  used 

in  lUily,  to  pruiich  in  l^iatin  ;  but  Kichliorn  that  language  in  tlie  pulpit, 

tells  us,  that  the  sermons  of  the  fifteenth  ^  Melancth.,  Epist.,  p.  290,  ed.  Penoer 

century,    published     in    Germany,    were  1570. 

chielly  translated  from  the  mother-tongue.  ^  Burnet  on  Eleventh  Arti^sto, 
fi  113.     Tauler  certainly  preached  in  Gcr- 
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to  what  eame  closer  to  the  apprehension  of  plain  men  for 
tlieir  zeal  in  the  cause  of  reformed  religion,  and  for  the 
success  of  that  zeal.  The  abolition  of  saint-worship ;  the 
destruction  of  images ;  the  sweeping-away  of  ceremonies,  of 
absolutions,  of  fasts  and  penances ;  the  free  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures ;  the  communion  in  prayer  by  the  native  tongue ; 
tiie  introduction,  if  not  of  a  good,  yet  of  a  more  energetic 
and  attractive  style  of  preaching  than  had  existed  before ;  and, 
besides  this,  the  eradication  of  monkery  which  they  despised, 
the  humiliation  of  ecclesiastical  power  which  they  hated,  the 
immunity  from  exactions  which  they  resented,  —  these  are  what 
the  north  of  Europe  deemed  its  gain  by  the  public  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformation,  and  to  which  the  common  name  of 
Protestantism  was  given.  But  it  is  rather  in  the  history  than 
in  the  strictly  theological  literature  of  this  period,  that  we  are 
to  seek  for  the  character  of  that  revolution  in  religious  senti- 
ment, which  ought  to  interest  us  from  its  own  importance,  and 
fi'ora  its  analogy  to  other  changes  in  human  opinion. 

33.  It  is  often  said,  that  the  essential  principle  of  Protest- 
antism, and  that  for  which  the  struggle  was  made,   ij,„itf,j,f 
was  something  diiferent  from  all  we  have  mentioned ;   private 

a  perpetual  freedom  from  all  authority  in  religious  ^^  '^'^^  ' 
belief,  or  what  goes  by  the  name  of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment. But,  to  look  more  nearly  at  what  occurred,  this  perma- 
nent independence  was  not  much  asserted,  and  still  less  acted 
uj)on.  The  Reformation  was  a  change  of  masters ;  a  volun- 
tary one,  no  doubt,  in  those  who  had  any  choice ;  and  in  this 
sense,  an  exercise,  for  the  time,  of  their  personal  judgment. 
But  no  one  having  gone  over  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
or  that  of  Zurich,  was  deemed  at  liberty  to  modify  those 
creeds  at  his  pleasure.  He  might  of  course  become  an 
Anabaptist  or  an  Arian ;  but  he  was  not  the  less  a  heretic  in 
doing  so,  than  if  he  had  continued  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
By  what  light  a  Protestant  was  to  steer,  might  be  a  problem 
which  at  that  time,  as  ever  since,  it  would  perplex  a  theologian 
to  decide ;  but,  in  practice,  the  law  of  the  land,  which  estab- 
lished one  exclusive  mode  of  faith,  was  the  only  safe,  as,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  eligi- 
ble guide. 

34.  The  adherents  to  the  Church  of  Rome  have  never 
failed  to  cast  two  reproaches  on  those  who  left  them :  one,  that 
the  reform  was  brought  about  by  intemperate  and  calumni- 
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ous  abuse,  by  outrages  of  an  excited  populace,  or  by  the 
Pissions  tyranny  of  princes ;  the  other,  that,  after  stimulating 
instru-        the  most  ignorant  to  reject  the  authority  of   their 

111(51]  ta.1  in  a  «/  »/ 

Eeforma-  cliurch,  it  instantly  withdrew  this  liberty  of  judgment, 
tion.  ^j^j  devoted  all  who  presumed  to  swerv^e  from  the 

line  drawn  by  law,  to  virulent  obloquy,  or  sometimes  to  bonds 
and  death.  These  reproaches,  it  may  be  a  shame  for  us  to 
own,  "  can  be  uttered,  and  cannot  be  refuted."  But,  without 
extenuating  what  is  morally  wrong,  it  is  permitted  to  observe, 
that  the  Pi-otestant  religion  could,  in  our  human  view  of  con- 
sequences, have  been  established  by  no  other  means.  Those 
who  act  by  calm  reason  are  always  so  few  in  number,  and 
often  so  undeterminate  in  purpose,  that,  without  the  aid  of 
passion  and  folly,  no  great  revolution  can  be  brought  about. 
A  persuasion  of  some  entire  falsehood,  in  which  every  circum- 
stance converges  to  the  same  effect  on  the  mind ;  an  exagge- 
rated belief  of  good  or  evil  disposition  in  others  ;  a  universal 
inference  peremptorily  derived  from  some  particular  case,  — 
these  are  what  sway  mankind,  not  the  simple  truth  with  all 
its  limits  and  explanations,  the  fair  partition  of  praise  and 
blame,  or  the  measured  assent  to  probability  that  excludes 
not  hesitation.  That  condition  of  the  heart  and  understanding 
which  renders  men  cautious  in  their  judgment,  and  scrupulous 
in  their  dealings,  unfits  them  for  revolutionary  seasons.  But 
of  this  temper  there  is  never  much  in  the  public.  The  peo- 
ple love  to  be  told  that  they  can  judge ;  but  they  are  conscious 
that  they  can  act.  Whether  a  saint  in  sculpture  ought  to 
stand  in  the  niches  of  their  cathedrals,  it  was  equally  tedious 
and  difficult  to  inquire  :  that  he  could  be  defaced,  was  certain ; 
and  this  was  achieved.  It  is  easy  to  censure  this  as  precipi- 
tancy;  but  it  Avas  not  a  mere  act  of  the  moment:  it  was,  and 
much  more  was  of  the  same  kind,  the  share  that  fell  naturally 
to  the  multitude  in  a  work  which  they  were  called  to  fulfd, 
and  for  which  they  sometimes  encountered  no  slight  dan- 
ger._ 

35.  But  if  it  were  necessary,  in  the  outset  of  the  Eeforaia- 

tion,  to  make  use  of  that  democratic  spirit  of  destruc- 
uient  of  tion  by  wliich  the  populace  answered  to  the  bidding 
new  .log-     of  Carlostadt  or  of  Knox ;  if  the  artisans  of  Germany 

and  Switzerland  were  to  be  made  arbiters  of  contro- 
versy, it  was  not  desirable  that  this  reign  of  religious  anarchy 
should  be  moi-e  than  temporary.     Protestantism,  whatever 
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from  the  generality  of  the  word,  it  may  since  be  considered, 
was  a  positive  creed;  more  distinctly  so  in  the  Lutheran  than 
in  the  Helvetic  churches ;  but  in  each,  after  no  great  length 
of  time,  assuming  a  determinate  and  dogmatic  character. 
Luther  himself,  as  has  been  already  observed,  built  up  before 
he  pulled  down  ;  but  liie  Confession  of  Augsburg  was  the  first 
great  step  made  in  giving  the  discipline  and  subordination  of 
i-egular  government  to  the  rebels  against  the  ancient  religion. 
In  this,  however,  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  their  own 
differences  of  theological  opinion  were  neither  numerous  nor 
inevitable :  a  common  symbol  of  faith,  from  which  no  man 
could  dissent  without  criminal  neglect  of  the  truth  or  blindness 
to  it,  seemed  always  possible,  though  never  attained;  the  pre- 
tensions of  Catholic  infallibility  were  replaced  by  a  not  less 
uncompromising  and  intolerant  dogmatism,  availing  itself, 
like  the  other,  of  the  secular  power,  and  arrogating  to  it- 
self, like  the  other,  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Tlie 
mischiefs  that  have  flowed  from  this  early  abandonment  of  the 
right  of  free  incjuiry  are  as  evident  as  its  inconsistency  with 
the  principles  upon  which  the  reformers  had  acted  for  them- 
selves :  yet,  without  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  and  similar 
creeds,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  Protestant  churches 
would  have  possessed  a  sufficient  unity  to  withstand  their 
steady,  veteran  adversaries,  either  in  the  war  of  words,  or  in 
those  more  substantial  conflicts  to  which  they  were  exposed 
for  the  first  century  after  the  Reformation.  The  schism  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Helvetic  Protestants  did  injury  enough  to 
tlieir  cause :  a  more  multitudinous  brood  of  sectaries  would, 
in  the  temper  of  those  times,  have  been  such  a  disgrace  as  it 
could  not  have  overcome.  It  is  still  very  doubtful  whether 
the  close  phalanx  of  Rome  can  be  opposed,  in  ages  of  strong 
religious  zeal,  by  any  thing  except  established  or  at  least  con- 
federate churches. 

36.  We  may  conclude  this  section  with  mentioning  the 
principal  editions  or  translations  of  Scripture  pub-  Eaitionsof 
hshed  between  1520  and  1550.  The  Complutensian  Scripture. 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  suspended  since  the  year  1514, 
when  the  printing  was  finished,  became  public  in  1522.  Tiie 
Polyglott  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  has  been  before  mentioned, 
had  appeared  in  1517.  An  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
was  published  at  Strasburg  by  Cephalteus  in  1524,  and  of 
the  Septuagiut  in  1526.     The  New  Testament  appeared  at 
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Ilaguenau  in  1521,  and  from  the  press  of  Colin:eus  at  Paris 
in  1534;  another  at  Venice  in  1538.  But  Ihese,  which  have 
bo-come  very  scarce,  were  eclipsed  in  reputation  by  the  labors 
of  Robert  Stephens,  who  printed  three  editions  in  1546,  1549, 
and  1550  ;  the  two  former  of  a  small  size,  the  last  in  folio. 
In  this  he  consulted  more  manuscripts  than  any  earlier  editor 
had  possessed ;  and  his  margin  is  a  register  of  their  various 
readings.  It  is  therefore,  though  far  from  the  most  perfect, 
yet  the  first  endeavor  to  establish  the  text  on  critical  princi- 
ples. 

37.  The  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  by 
Transia-  Luther  is  more  renowned  for  the  purity  of  its  Ger- 
tions  of  man  idiom  than  for  its  adherence  to  the  original  text, 
np  are.  gjj^^jj  Yi^^  charged  him  with  ignorance  of  Hebrew ; 
and  when  we  consider  how  late  he  came  to  the  study  of  either 
that  or  the  Greek  language,  and  the  multiplicity  of  his  em- 
ployments, it  may  be  believed  that  his  knowledge  of  them 
was  far  from  extensive.^  From  this  translation,  however, 
and  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  English  one  of  Tyndale  and 
„    ,.  ^        Coverdale,  published  in  1535  or  1536,  is  avowedly 

English.  ,         .,         >tS        1    1       1      1  .         11-  •  ^1 

taken.-  lyndale  had  prmted  his  version  or  the 
New  Testament  in  1526.  That  of  1537,  commonly  called 
Matthews's  Bible,  from  the  name  of  the  printer,  though  in 
substance  the  same  as  Tyndale's,  was  superintended  by 
Rogers,  the  first  martyr  in  the  persecution  of  Mary,  who 
appears  to  have  had  some  skill  in  the  original  languages. 
The  Bible  of  1539,  more  usually  called  Cranmer's  Bible,  was 
certainly  revised  by  comparison  with  the  original.  It  is,  how- 
ever, questionable  whether  there  was  either  sufficient  leisure, 
or  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages, 

1  Simon,  Hist.  Criti(|ue  V.  T.,  p.  432 ;  ther  he  were  acquainted  or  not  with  Uo- 
Andres,    xix.    169.      Kichhom,    however,     brew 

eaj'S  ihat  Luther's  translation  must  aston-  [Tyndale's  translation  of  the  Greek  Tes- 

Ish  any  impartial  judge,  who  retlects  on  tameiit,  so  far  as  it  Ls  made  from  the  Latin 

the    lamentable  deficieucy   of   subsidiary  at  all,  is  from  that  of  Erasmus,  not  from 

means  in  that  age.    iii.  317.     The  Luther-  the  Vulgate.    But  it  is  said  that  he  fre- 

an3  have  always  highly  admired  tliis  work  queutly   adheres    to    the    original    where 

on  aojount  of  its  pure  Germanism  :  it  has  Erasmus  departs  from  it ;  so  that  he  must 

been  almost  as  ill  spoken  of  among  Calvin-  he  reckoned  sufficiently  acquainted  with 

Lsts  as  by  the  Catholics  themselves.     St.  Greek.     See  Historical  Accounts  of  English 

Aldegonde  says  it    is    farther    from    the  Versions  of  the  Scriptures,  prefixed  to  the 

llebrew  than  any  one  he  knows;  "ex  qua  English  Ile.xapla,  printed  in  1841. 

manavit  nostra,  ex  vitiosa  Germanica  fac-  tloverdale   had  other  versions  to  assist 

ta  ^itiosior  Belgico-Teutonica." —  Gerdes,  him  besides  that  of  Luthur,  and  the  Vul- 

lii.  60.  gate.     But  his  own  wiis  executed  with  a 

2  Tyndale's  translation  of  the  Penta-  npidity  absolutely  incouipatible  with  de- 
teuch  had  been  pubUshed  in  1530.  It  has  liberate  consideration,  even  if  his  learning 
Deeu  much  controverted  of  late  years  whe-  bad  beeu  greater  than  it  was.  — 1847  .J 
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in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  consummate  so  arduous  a 
task  as  the  thorough  censure  of  the  Vulgate  text. 

38.  Brucioli,  of  Venice,  pubhshed  a  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  Italian,  which  he  professes  to  have  j^  j^^j^ 
formed  upon  the  original  text.^  It  was  retouched  and  i^"" 
by  Marmocchini,  and  printed  as  his  own  in  1538. 
Zaccarias,  a  Florentine  monk,  gave  another  version  in  1542 
taken  chiefly  from  his  two  predecessors.  The  earlier  transla- 
tion of  Malerbi  passed  through  twelve  editions  in  this  cen- 
tury.^ The  Spanish  New  Testament,  by  Francis  de  Enzina, 
was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1543;  as  the  Pentateuch,  in  the 
same  language,  was  by  some  Jews  at  Constantinople  in  ]  547.^ 
Olaus  Petri,  the  chief  ecclesiastical  adviser  of  Gustavus  Vasa, 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  Swedish,  and  Palladius  into 
Danish,  before  the  middle  of  the  century.  But  in  no  lan- 
guage were  so  many  editions  of  Scripture  published  as  in  that 
of  Flanders  or  Holland ;  the  dialects  being  still  more  slightly 
ditferent,  I  believe,  at  that  time  than  they  are  now.  The  old 
translation  from  the  Vulgate,  first  printed  at  Delft  in  1497, 
appeared  several  times  before  the  Reformation  from  the 
presses  of  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam.  A  Flemish  version  of 
the  New  Testament  from  that  of  Luther  came  out  at  Antwerp 
in  1522,  the  very  year  of  its  publication  at  Wittenberg;  and 
twelve  times  more  in  the  next  five  years.  It  appears  from 
the  catalogue  of  Panzer  that  the  entire  Bible  was  printed  in 
the  Flemish  or  Dutch  language,  within  the  first  thirty-six 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  fifteen  editions ;  one  of 
which  was  at  Louvain,  one  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  rest  at 
Antwerp.  Thirty-four  editions  of  the  New  Testament  alone 
in  that  language  appeared  within  the  same  period ;  twenty- 
four  of  them  at  Antwerp.*  JNIost  of  these  were  taken  from 
Luther,  but  some  from  the  Vulgate.     There  can  be  no  sort  of 

'  The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  denied  lations  of   Scripture  that  were  made  in 

by  Andres,  xix    188.  Spain   during   the   uiiddiu  ages ;    one  of 

^  M'Orie's  Reformation  in  Italy,  p.  43.  them,   perhaps,    by  order  of   Alfonso  X, 

3  This    translation,   which  could    have  Audr6s,  xix.  151.      But  in  the  .sixteenth 

been  of  little  use,  was  printed  in  Hebrew  century,  even  before  the  alarm  about  the 

characters,  with  the  original,  and  with  a  progress  of  lieresy  began  in  Spain,  a  stop 

version  in  modem  Greek,  but  in  the  same  was    put    to    their    promulgiition,   partly 

characters.     It  was  reprinted  in  1553  by  through  the  suspicions  entertained  of  the 

Bouie  Italian  .Jews,  in  the  ordinary  letter,  half-converted  Jews.    Id.  1S3.     The  tniiia- 

This  Spanish  translation  is  of  considerable  lation  of  Knzina,  a  suspected  Proteslaut, 

antiquity,  appearing  by  the  language  to  w;is,  of  course,  not  well  received,  and  wai 

be  of  the  twelfth  century  :    it  was  made  nearly  suppressed    Id.  ibid.  M'Crie's  Hist. 

for  the  u.se  of  the  Spanish  Jews,  and  pre-  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain, 

served  privately  in  their  synagogues  and  *  I'anzer,  Auuales  Typographici,  Index 
tuhools.    Thiii  is  one  out  of  several  trans- 
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comparison  between  the  number  of  these  editions,  and  conse- 
quently the  eagerness  of  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries  for 
BibHcal  knowledge,  considering  the  limited  extent  of  their 
language,  and  any  thing  that  could  be  found  in  the  Protestant 
states  of  the  empire. 

39.  Notwithstanding  the  authority  given  to  the  Vulgate  by 
Latin  trans-  ^^^  Church  of  Rome,  it  has  never  been  forbidden 
lations.  either  to  criticise  tlie  text  of  that  version,  or  to  pub- 
lish a  ncAV  one.  Sanctes  Pagninus,  an  oriental  scholar  of 
some  reputation,  published  a  translation  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  at  Lyons  in  1528.  This  has  been  reckoned  too 
literal,  and  consecjuently  obscure  and  full  of  solecisms.  That 
of  Sebastian  Munster,  a  more  eminent  Hebraist,  printed  at 
Basle  in  1534,  though  not  free  from  oriental  idioms,  which 
indeed  very  few  translations  have  been,  or  perhaps  rightly 
can  be,  and  influenced,  according  to  some,  by  the  false  inter- 
pretations of  the  rabbins,  is  more  intelligible.  Two  of  the 
most  learned  and  candid  Romanists,  Huet  and  Simon,  give  it 
a  decided  preference  over  the  version  of  Pagninus.  Another 
translation  by  Leo  Juda  and  Bibliander,  at  Zurich  in  1543, 
though  more  elegant  than  that  of  Munster,  deviates  too  mud: 
from  the  literal  sense.  This  was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1545 
by  Robert  Stephens,  with  notes  attributed  to  Vatable.^ 

40.  The  earliest  Protestant  translation  in  French  is  that  by 
French  Olivetan  at  Neufchatel  in  1535.  It  has  been  said, 
translations.  i[y^^  Calvin  had  somc  share  in  this  edition,  which, 
however,  is  of  little  value,  except  from  its  scarcity,  if  it  be 
true  that  the  text  of  the  version  from  the  Vulgate  by  Faber 
istapulensis  has  been  merely  retouched.  Faber  had  printed 
this,  in  successive  portions,  some  time  before,  —  at  first  in 
France;  but  the  Parliament  of  Pa/is,  in  1525,  having  pro- 
hibited his  translation,  he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
the  press  of  Antwerp.  This  edition  of  Faber  appeai'ed  seve- 
ral times  during  the  present  period.  The  French  Bible  of 
Louvain,  which  is  that  of  Faber,  revised  by  the  command 
of  Charles  V.,  appeared  as  a  new  translation  in  1550.^ 

1  Simon,  irist.  Grit,  du  V.  T. ;  Biogr.  »  Simon,  Hist  ^rit.  du  V.  T. ;  Biopr 
Uniy. ;  Eichhorn.  T.  565,  «<  i>oi«  /  Andres,  Univ.;  Eichhom,  •  dSb,it  post;  Andres 
zlx.  165.  six.  165. 
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CHAPTER  vn. 

imTOBT  OF  &  ECULATIVE,  MORAL,  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  AM) 
OP  «UK1SPRUDENCE,   IN  EUROPE,   FROM  1520  TO  1650. 


Sect.  I.     1520-1550. 

Speculative  Philosophy. 

1.  Undkr  this  head  we  shall  comprehend  not  only  what 
pas?e.-.  by  the  loose,  yet  not  unintelligible  appellation, 
metaphysics,  but  those  theories  upon  the  nature  of   included 
things,  which,  resting  chiefly  upon  assumed  dogmas,   ^^.'^*'^ 
could  not  justly  be  reduced  to  the  division  of  physi- 
cal science.     The  distinction  may  sometimes  be  open  to  cavil ; 
but  every  man  of  a  reflecting  mind  will  acknowledge  the  im- 
possibility of  a  rigorous  classification  of  books.     The  science 
of  logic,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  too  many  partitions, 
but  on  account  of  its  peculiar  connection,  in  this  peiiod  of 
literature,  with  speculative  philosophy,  will  be  comprised  in 
the  same  department. 

2.  It  might  be  supposed,  that  the  old  scholastic  philosophy, 
the  barbarous  and   unprofitable    disputations  which 
occupied  the  universities  of  Europe  for  some  hun-  fearof^' 
dred  years,  would  not  have  endui*ed  much  longer  scholastic 
against  the  contempt  of  a  more  enlightened  genera- 
tion.    Wit  and  I'eason,  learning  and  religion,  combined  their 
forces  to  overthrow  the  idols  of  the  schools.     They  had  no 
advocates  able  enough  to  say  much  in  their  favor ;  but  estab- 
lished possession,  and  that  inert  force  which  ancient  prejudices 
retain,  even  in  a  revvilutionary  age,  especially  when   united 
with  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  rendered  the  victory  of 
good  sense  and  real  philosophy  ver}  slow. 

3.  The  defenders  of  scholastic  .lisputation  availed  them- 
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selves  of  the  commonplace  plea,  that  its  abuses  furnished  no 
iti.osus-  conclusion  against  its  use.  The  barbarousness  of 
tainudby     j(;g  terminolo<ry  mifjlit  be  in  some  measure  discarded; 

the  univer-     ,  •  i  •    i     i      i  •      i      •  i-      i  •    i       i 

Bitiesand  the  qucstions  which  had  excited  ridicule  might  be 
regulars,  abandoned  to  their  fete :  but  it  was  still  contended, 
that  too  much  of  theology  was  involved  in  the  schemes  of 
school  philosophy  erected  by  the  great  doctors  of  the  church 
to  be  sacrificed  for  heathen  or  heretical  innovations.  The 
universities  adhered  to  their  established  exercises;  and  though 
♦hese,  except  in  Spain,  grew  less  active,  and  provoked  less 
niulation,  they  at  least  prevented  the  introduction  of  any 
Uiore  liberal  course  of  study.  But  the  chief  supporters  of 
scholastic  philosophy,  Avhich  became,  in  reality  or  in  show, 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  genuine  authority  of  Aristotle  than 
it  could  have  been  while  his  writings  were  unknown  or  ill- 
translated,  were  found,  after  the  revival  of  letters,  among  the 
Dominican  or  Franciscan  orders,  to  whom  the  Jesuits,  inferior 
to  none  in  acuteness,  lent,  in  process  of  time,  their  own  very 
powerful  aid.'  tS])ain  was,  above  all  countries,  and  that  for  a 
very  long  time,  the  asylum  of  the  schoolmen ;  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  one  among  many  causes  which  have  excluded, 
as  we  may  say,  the  writers  of  that  kingdom,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  from  the  catholic  communion  of  European  litera- 
ture. 

4.  These  men,  or  many  of  them,  at  least  towards  the  mid- 
Cominen-  *^'^  ^^  *^^^  ccntiiry,  wd'C  acquainted  with  the  writings 
tators  on     of  Aristotle.     But,  commenting  upon  the  Greek  text, 

they  divided  it  into  the  smallest  fragments,  gave  each 
a  syllogistic  form,  and  converted  every  proposition  into  a 
complex  series  of  reasonings,  till  they  ended,  says  Buhle,  in 
an.  endless  ahd  insupportable  verbosity.  "  Li  my  own  labors 
upon  Aristotle,"  he  proceeds,  "I  have  sometimes  had  recourse, 
in  a  difficult  passage,  to  these  scholastic  commentators,  but 
never  gained  any  thing  else  by  my  trouble  than  an  unpleasant 
confusion  of  ideas ;  tlie  little  there  is  of  value  being  scattered 
and  buried  in  a  chaos  of  endless  words."  ^ 

5.  The  scliolastic  metliod  had  the  reformers  both  of  religion 
Attwkof  ^'^^^  literature  against  it.  One  of  the  most  strenuous 
V:ve,^  on      of  the  latter  was  Ludovicus  Vives,  in  his  gi-eat  work, 

De  corruptis  artibus  et  tradendis  disciplinis.    Though 

'  Brurker,  iv.  117.  ft  post.     Buhle  has  drawn  copiously  from  hLs  predecessor,  ii.  448 
»  U.  417. 
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the  main  object  of  tliis  is  the  restoration  of  what  were  called 
the  studies  of  humanity  (humaniores  Uterce),  which  were  ever 
found  incompatible  with  the  old  metaphysics,  he  does  not  fail 
to  lash  the  schoolmen  directly  in  parts  of  this  long  treatise,  so 
that  no  one,  according  to  Brucker,  has  seen  better  their  weak 
points,  or  struck  them  with  more  etiect.  Vives  was  a  native 
of  Valencia,  and  at  one  time  preceptor  to  the  Princess  Mary 
in  P^ngland.^ 

6.  In  the  report  of  the  visitation  of  Oxford,  ordered  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  1535,  contempt  for  the  scholastic  contempt 
philosophy  is  displayed  in  the  triumphant  tone  of  of  tuem  in 
conquerors.  Henry  himself  had  been  an  admirer  "^'''^° 
of  Thomas  Aquinas.  But  the  recent  breach  with  the  see  of 
Rome  made  it  almost  necessary  to  declare  against  the  school- 
men, its  steadiest  adherents ;  and  the  lovers  of  ancient  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  the  favorers  of  the  Reformation,  were  gaining 
ground  in  the  English  government.^ 

7.  But,  while  the  subtle  though  unprofitable  ingenuity  of 
the  Thomists  and  Scotists  was  giving  way,  the  an-  vencra- 
cient  philosophy,  of  which  that  of  the  scholastic  tioiifor 
doctors  was  a  corruption,  restored  in  its  genuine 
lineaments,  kept  possession  of  the  field  with  almost  redoubled 
honor.  What  the  doctors  of  the  middle  ages  had  been  in 
theology,  that  was  Aristotle  in  all  physical  and  speculative 
science ;  and  the  church  admitted  him  into  an  alliance  of 
dependency  for  her  own  service.  The  Platonic  philosophy, 
to  which  the  patronage  of  the  Medici  and  the  writings  of 
Ficinus  had  given  countenance  in  the  last  century,  was  much 
fallen,  nor  had,  at  this  particular  time,  any  known  supportei'3 
in  Europe.  Those  wiio  turned  their  minds  to  physical  know- 
ledge, while  they  found  little  to  their  purpose  in"  Plato,  were 
furnished  by  the  rival  school  with  many  confident  theories 
and  some  useful  truth.  Nor  was  Aristotle  without  adherents 
among  the  conspicuous   cultivators  of  polite   Uterature,  who 

'  Brucker,  iv.  87.  Jlciners  (Vergleich.  of  ethics ;  tlie  last,  of  tlie  civil  law.  Thus, 
dsr  Sitten,  ii.  730-755)  h;i.s  several  extracts  .  on  every  side,  except  theology,  which  he 
from  \ives  a.s  to  the  schoUu-iticism  of  the  cert;iinly  did  not  mean  to  represent  aa 
beginning  of  this  century.  He  was  placed  standing  in  no  need  of  correction,  he 
by  some  of  his  contemporaries  in  a  trium-  wages  war  against  the  universities  and 
vi rate  with  Er;i.smus  and  Budreus.  [This  their  system.  —  1S42.] 
treatise  of  Vives  is  in  seven  books.  The  ^  Wood's  Hist,  of  University  of  Oxford, 
firs*  is  general ;  the  second  treats  of  the  The  passage  wherein  Antony  Wood  de- 
corrupt  teaching  of  grammar ;  the  third,  plores  the  "setting  Duns  in  Bocardo"' 
of  logic  ;  the  fourth,  of  rhetoric  ;  the  fifth,  has  been  often  rjuoted  by  those  wlio  mak« 
ot  medicine  and  mathematics  j  the  sixth,  merry  with  the  iauieutatious  of  iguoranoe. 
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willingly  paid  that  deference  to  a  sage  of  Greece,  which  they 
blushed  to  show  for  a  barbarian  dialectician  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  To  them,  at  least,  he  was  indebted  for  appearing  in 
a  purer  text,  and  in  more  accurate  versions ;  nor  was  the 
criticism  of  the  sixteenth  century  more  employed  on  any  other 
writer.  By  the  help  of  pliilology,  as  her  bounden  handmaid, 
philosophy  trimmed  afresh  her  lamp.  The  true  peripatetic 
system,  according  to  so  competent  a  judge  as  Buhle,  was  first 
made  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  the  new  disciples  of  Aristotle,  endeavoring  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  literal  sense  of  his  posi- 
tions, prepared  the  way  for  a  more  advanced  generation  to 
poise  their  weight  in  the  scale  of  reason.' 

8.  The  name  of  Aristotle  was  sovereign  in  the  continental 

universities ;  and  the  union  between  his  philosophy, 
thon  '  or  what  bore  that  title,  and  the  church,  appeared  so 
counte-       \on(r  established,  that  they  must  stand  or  fall  toge- 

nances  mm.    ,°ti  ti-i  r- 

ther.  -Luther  accorduigly,  m  the  commencement  ot 
the  Reformation,  inveighed  against  the  Aristotelian  logic  and 
metaphysics,  or  rather  against  those  sciences  themselves  ;  nor 
was  Melanchthon  at  that  time  much  behind  him.  But  time 
ripened  in  this,  as  it  did  in  theology,  the  disciple's  excellent 
understanding;  and  he  even  obtained  influence  enough  over 
the  master  to  make  him  retract  some  of  that  invective  against 
philosophy,  which  at  first  threatened  to  bear  down  all  human 
reason.  Melanchthon  became  a  strenuous  advocate  of  Aris- 
totle, in  opposition  to  all  other  ancient  philosophy.  He 
introduced  into  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  to  wliich  all 
Protestant  Germany  looked  up,  a  scheme  of  dialectics  and 
physics,  founded  upon  the  peripatetic  school,  but  improved,  as 
Buhle  tells  us,  by  his  own  acuteness  and  knowledge.  Thus, 
in  his  books,  logic  is  taught  with  a  constant  reference  to 
rlietoric ;  and  the  physical  science  of  antiquity  is  enlarged  by 
all  that  had  been  added  in  astronomy  and  physiology.  It 
need  liardly  be  said,  that  the  authority  of  Scripture  was 
always  resorted  to  as  controlling  a  philosophy  which  had 
been  considered  unfavorable  to  natural  religion.- 

9.  I  will  not  contend,  after  a  very  cursory  inspection  of 
iii'fown  this  latter  work  of  Melanchthon,  against  the  elabo- 
EhiS^  rate  panegyric  of  Buhle  ;  but  I  cannot  tliink  the 
treatises      Initia    Doctrin*    Physicse   much   calculated   to   ad- 

>  Buhle,  ii.  162.  >  Buhle,  ii.  427. 
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Vance  the  physical  sciences.  He  insists  very  fully  on  the 
influence  of"  the  stars  in  producing  events  which  we  call 
fortuitous,  and  even  in  moulding  the  human  character,  —  a 
prejudice  under  which  this  eminent  man  is  well  known  to 
iiave  labored.  Melanchthon  argues,  sometimes  from  the  dog- 
mas of  Aristotle,  sometimes  from  a  literal  interpi'etation  of 
Scripture,  so  as  to  arrive  at  strange  conclusions.  Another 
treatise,  entitled  De  anima,  which  I  have  not  seen,  is  extolled 
by  Bulde  as  compreliending,  not  only  the  psychology,  but  the 
pliysiology  also,  of  man  ;  and  as  having  rendered  great  service 
in  the  age  for  which  it  was  written.  This  universality  of 
talents,  and  we  have  not  yet  adverted  to  the  ethics  and  dia^ 
lectics  of  Melanchthon,  enhanced  his  high  reputation ;  nor  is 
it  surprising  that  the  inlluence  of  so  great  a  name  should  have 
secured  the  preponderance  of  the  Aristotelian  [)hilosophy  in 
the  Protestant  schools  of  Germany  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. 

10.  The  treatise  of  the  most  celebrated  Aristotelian  of  his 
age,  Pomponatius,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Aristot*- 
has  been  already  mentioned.  In  1525,  he  published  Hans  of 
two  books;  one  on  incantations,  the  other  on  fate  "*^' 
and  free-will.  They  are  extr(;mely  scarce,  but,  according  to 
the  analysis  of  Brucker,  indicate  a  scheme  of  philosophy  by 
no  means  fiiendly  to  religion.^  I  do  not  find  any  other  of  the 
Aristotelian  school,  who  falls  within  the  present  thirty  years, 
of  sutficient  celebrity  to  deserve  mention  in  this  place.  But 
the  Italian  Aristotelians  were  divided  into  two  classes, — 
one,  to  which  Pomponatius  belonged,  following  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ancient  Greek  scholiasts,  especially  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisea ;  the  other,  that  of  the  liimous  Spanish  philoso- 
pher of  the  twelfth  century,  Averroes,  who  may  rather  be 
considered  an  heresiarch  in  the  peripatetic  church  than  a 
genuine  disciple  of  its  founder.  The  leading  tenet  of  Aver- 
roism  was  the  numerical  unity  of  the  soul  of  mankind,  not- 
withstanding its  partition  among  millions  of  living  individuals.^ 
This  proposition,  which  it  may  seem  ditficult  to  comprehend, 
and  which  Buhle  deems  a  misapprehension  of  a  passage  in 
Aristotle,  natural  enough  to  one  who  read  him  in  a  bad 
Arabic  version,  is  so  far  worthy  of  notice,  that  it  contains  the 
germ  of  an   atheistical  philosojjhy,  which  spread  far,  as  wo 

•  Brucker,  iv.  1G6.  which  I  omitted  to  refer  on  a  former  meiH 

•  See   Bajle,  "Averroes,'-    note  E,  to    Uon  of  the  subject,  p.  201. 
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Bliall  hereafter  see,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  and  in 
the  seventeenth. 

11.  Meantime,  the  most  formidable  opposition  to  the  autho- 
trniversity  rity  of  Aristotle  sprang  up  in  the  very  centre  of  his 
of  Pans,  dominions,  —  a  conspiracy  against  tlie  sovereign  in 
his  court  itself.  For,  as  no  university  had  been  equal  in  re- 
nown for  scliolastic  acuteness  to  that  of  Paris,  there  was  none 
60  tenacious  of  its  ancient  discij)line.  The  very  study  oi 
Greek  and  Hebrew  was  a  dangerous  innovation  in  the  eyes 
of  its  rulers,  which  they  sought  to  restrain  by  the  intervention 
of  the  civil  magistrate.  Yet  here,  in  their  own  schools,  the 
ancient  routine  of  dialectics  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  an 
audacious  hand. 

12.  Peter  Ramus  (Ramee),  a  man  of  great  natural  acute- 
New  logic  ness,  an  intrepid  thougli  too  arrogant  a  spirit,  and  a 
of  Kamus.  gjncere  lover  of  truth,  having  acquired  a  consideral)le 
knowledge  of  languages  as  well  as  ])hiloso})liy  in  tlie  univer- 
sity, where  he  originally  filled,  it  is  said,  a  menial  office  in 
one  of  tlie  colleges,  began  publicly  to  attack  the  Aristotelian 
method  of  logic,  by  endeavoring  to  substitute  a  new  system  of 
his  own.  He  had  been  led  to  ask  himself,  he  tells  us,  after 
three  years  passed  in  the  study  of  logic,  whether  it  had  ren- 
dered him  more  conversant  with  facts,  more  fluent  in  speech, 
more  quick  in  poetry,  wiser,  in  short,  any  way  than  it  had 
found  him ;  and,  being  compelled  to  answer  all  this  in  the 
negative,  he  was  put  on  considering  whether  the  fault  were  in 
himself  or  in  his  course  of  study.  Before  he  could  be  quite 
satisfied  as  to  this  question,  he  fell  accidentally  upon  reading 
some  dialogues  of  Plato,  in  which,  to  his  infinite  satisfaction, 
he  found  a  species  of  logic  very  unlike  the  Aristotelian,  and 
far  more  apt,  as  it  appeared,  to  the  confirmation  of  truth. 
From  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  from  his  own  ingenious  mind. 
Ramus  framed  a  scheme  of  dialectics,  which  immediately 
shook  the  citadel  of  the  Stagirite ;  and,  though  in  itself  it  did 
not  replace  the  old  philosophy,  contributed  very  powerfully  to 
its  ultimate  decline.  The  Institutiones  Dialecticoe  of  Ramus 
were  published  in  1543. 

13.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  he  met  with  the  strenu- 
It  meets  ^^^  Opposition  which  awaits  such  innovators.  The 
with  unfiiir  university  laid  their  complaint  before  the  Parliament 

rea  men  .    ^^  Paris  :   the  king  took  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Parliament;  and  a  singul-ir  trial  was  awarded  as  to  the  merits 
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of  the  rival  systems  of  logic ;  two  judges  being  nominated  by 
Goveanus,  the  prominent  accuser  of  Kamus,  two  by  him- 
self, and  a  fifth  by  the  king.  Francis,  it  seems,  tliough  favor- 
able to  the  classical  scholars,  whose  wishes  might  generally 
go  against  the  established  dialectics,  yet,  perhaps  from  con- 
necting this  innovation  with  those  in  religion,  took  the  side  of 
the  university ;  and  after  a  regular  hearing,  though,  as  is 
alleged,  a  very  partial  one,  the  majority  of  the  judges  pro- 
nouncing an  unfavorable  decision,  Kamus  was  prohibited  from 
teaching,  and  his  book  was  supi)ressed.  This  prohibition, 
however,  was  taken  oft'  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  his  popu- 
larity as  a  lecturer  in  rhetoi'ic  gave  umbrage  to  the  university. 
It  was  not  till  some  time  afterwards  that  his  system  spread 
over  part  of  the  Continent.^ 

14.  Ramus  has  been  once  mentioned  by  Lord  Bacon,  cer- 
tainly no  bigot  to  Aristotle,  with  much  contempt,  and  another 
time  with  limited  praise.^     Jt  is,  however,  generally  admitted 
Ly  critical  histoj'ians  of  philosophy,  that  he  conferred  material 
fibligations   on   science  by   decrying  the   barbarous   its  merits 
logic  of  the  schoolmen.     What  are  the  merits  of  his   ana  cha- 
own  method  is  a  different  question.     It  seems  evi-  "^ 
dently  to  have  been  more  popular  and  convenient  than  that  in 
use.     He  treated  logic  as  merely  the  art  of  arguing  to  others, 
a?-s  dibserendl ;  and,  not  unnaturally  from  this  definition,  com- 
prehended in   it  much  that  the  ancients   had  placed  in  the 
province  of  rhetoric,  —  the  invention  and  disposition  of  proofs 
in  discourse. 

15.  "If  we  compare,"  says  Buhle,  "the  logic  of  Kamus 
with  that  which  was  previously  in  use,  it  is  impossi-  Buhie's  ac- 
ble  not  to  recognize  its  superiority.  If  we  judge  of  it  *^°"'^'  °^  '*■ 
by  comparison  with  the  extent  of  the  science  itself,  and  the 
degree  of  pei-fection  it  has  attained  in  the  hands  of  modem 

1  Launoy,  De  varii  Aristot.  fortuna  in  much  almost  in  three  days  as  if  it  had 
Acad.  Paris.  The  .sixth  stage  of  Aristotle's  dwelt  threescore  years  with  them,"  &c 
fortune,  Launoy  reokon.s  to  be  the  Kamean  Again  :  "  Because  the  curiosity  of  man's 
controversy,  and  the  victory  of  the  Greek  wit  doth  many  times  with  peril  wade  far- 
philosopher.  He  quotes  a  piussage  from  ther  in  the  search  of  things  than  were  con- 
Omer  Talon,  which  shows  that  the  trial  venient,  the  same  is  thereby  restrained  in- 
was  conducted  with  much  unfairness  and  to  such  generalities  as,  everywhere  olTeriiiK 
Tiolence,  p.  112.  See  also  Brucker,  v.  themselves,  are  apparent  unto  men  of  the 
648-583,  for  a  copious  account  of  iUmus  ;  weakest  conceit  that  need  be  ;  so  as,  fol- 
and  Buhle,  ii.  579-602 ;  also  Bayle.  lowing  the  rules  and  precepts  thereof,  we 

2  Hooker  also  says  with  severe  irony :  may  find  it  to  be  an  art,  which  teacheth 
"  In  the  poverty  of  that  other  new-devised  the  way  of  speedy  discourse,  and  restrain- 
iUd,  two  things  there  are,  notwithstanding,  eth  the  mind  of  man,  that  it  may  not  waj 
singular     Of  marvellous  quick  despatch  overwise."  —  ISccles.  Pol.,  i.  §  6. 

it  is,  aui  loth  show  them  that  have  it  as 
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writers,  we  shall  find  but  an  imperfect  and  faulty  attempt." 
Ramus  neglected,  he  proceeds  to  say,  the  relation  of  the 
reason  to  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  the  sources  of  error,  and 
the  best  means  of  obviating  them,  the  precautions  necessary 
in  forming  and  examining  our  juelgments.  His  rules  display 
the  pedantry  of  system  as  much  as  those  of  the  Ai'islote- 
lians.^ 

1 6.  As  the  logic  of  Ramus  appears  to  be  of  no  more  direct 
utility  than  that  of  Aristotle  in  assisting  us  to  determine  the 
absolute  truth  of  propositions,  and  consequently  could  not 
satisfy  Lord  Bacon ;  so  perhaps  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
proper  use  of  syllogisms,  which  indeed,  on  a  less  extended 
scale  than  in  Aristotle,  form  part  of  the  Ramean  dialectics. 
Like  all  those  who  assailed  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  he  kept 
no  bounds  in  depreciating  his  works ;  aware,  no  doubt,  that 
the  public,  and  especially  younger  students,  will  pass  more 
readily  from  admiration  to  contempt,  than  to  a  qualified  esti- 
mation, of  any  famous  man. 

17.  While  Ramus  was  assaulting  the  stronghold  of  Aristo- 

telian despotism,  the  syllogistic  method  of  argumen- 

Paracelsus.  .  '  .      ''      ,P  ,  .  '^.        . 

tation,  another  provmce  oi  that  extensive  empu-e,  its 
physical  theory,  was  invaded  by  a  still  more  audacious,  and, 
we  must  add,  a  much  more  unworthy  innovator,  Theophrastus 
Paracelsus.  Though  few  of  this  extraordinary  person's  writ- 
ings were  published  before  the  middle  of  the  century,  yet,  as 
he  died  in  1541,  and  his  disciples  began  very  early  to  promul- 
gate his  theories,  we  may  introduce  his  name  more  appropri- 
ately in  this  than  in  any  later  period.  The  system,  if  so  it 
may  be  called,  of  Paracelsus  had  a  primary  regard  to  medi- 
cine, which  he  practised  with  the  boldness  of  a  wandering 
empiric.  It  w^as  not  unusual  in  Germany  to  carry  on  this  pro- 
fession ;  and  Paracelsus  employed  his  youth  in  casting  nativi- 
ties, practising  chiromancy,  and  exhibiting  chemical  tricks. 
He  knew  very  little  Latin,  and  his  writings  are  as  unintelligi- 
ble from  their  style  as  their  substance.  Yet  he  was  not  with- 
out acuteness  in  his  own  profession ;  and  his  knowledge  of 
pharmaceutic  chemistry  was  far  beyond  that  of  his  age.  Upon 
this  real  advantage  he  founded  those  extravagant  theories 
which  attracted  many  ardent  minds  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  were  afterwards  woven  into  new  schemes  of  fanciful 
philosophy.     His  own  models  were  the  oriental  reveries  of  the 

1  BuUe,  ii.  593,  595. 
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Cabala,  and  the  theosophy  of  the  mystics.  He  seized  hold 
of  a  notion  which  easily  seduces  the  imagination  of  those  who 
do  not  ask  for  rational  proof,  —  that  there  is  a  constant  ana- 
logy between  tlie  macrocosm,  as  they  called  it,  of  external 
nature,  and  the  microcosm  of  man.  This  harmony  and  paral- 
lelism of  all  things,  he  maintains,  can  only  be  made  known  to 
us  by  divine  revelation ;  and  hence  all  heathen  philosophy  has 
been  erroneous.  The  key  to  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  in 
the  Scriptures  only,  studied  by  means  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
communicating  an  interior  light  to  the  contemplative  soul.  So 
great  an  obscurity  reigns  over  the  writings  of  Paracelsus, 
which,  in  Latin  at  least,  are  not  originally  his  own,  for  he  had 
but  a  scanty  acquaintance  with  that  language,  that  it  is  ditfi- 
cult  to  pronounce  upon  his  opinions,  especially  as  he  affects  to 
use  words  in  senses  imposed  by  himself:  the  development  of 
his  physical  system  consisted  in  an  accumulation  of  chemical 
theorems,  none  of  which  are  conformable  to  sound  philoso- 

18.  A  mixture  of  fanaticism  and  imposture  is  very  palpable 
in  Paracelsus,  as  in  what  he  calls  his  Cabalistic  art,  iiisimpos- 
which  produces  by  imagination  and  natural  faith,  *"^^- 
per  jidem  naturalem  ingemtam,  all  magical  operations,  and 
counterfeits  by  these  means  whatever  we  see  in  the  external 
world.  IVIan  has  a  sidereal  as  well  as  material  body,  an  astral 
element,  which  all  do  not  partake  in  equal  degrees  ;  and  there- 
fore the  power  of  magic,  which  is  in  fact  the  power  of  astral 
properties,  or  of  producing  those  effects  which  the  stars  natu- 
rally produce,  is  not  ecpially  attainable  by  all.  This  astral 
element  of  the  body  survives,  for  a  time,  after  death,  and  ex- 
plains the  apparition  of  dead  persons ;  but  in  this  state  it  ig 
subject  to  those  who  possess  the  art  of  magic,  which  is  then 
called  necromancy. 

19.  Paracelsus  maintained  the  animation  of  every  thing :  all 
minerals  both  feed  and  render  their  food.  And,  be-  And  extra- 
sides  this  life  of  every  part  of  nature,  it  is  peopled  '^'^gancea. 
with  spiritual  beings,  inhabitants  of  the  four  elements,  subject 
to  disease  and  death  like  man.  These  are  the  silvains 
(sylphs),  undines,  or  nymphs,  gnomes,  and  salamanders.  It  is 
thus  observable  that  he  first  gave  these  names,  which  rendered 

■  Brucker,  iv.   646-6S1,   has  copiously  Geschichte  der  Arzneykunste,  which  I  um 

descanted  on  the  tlieosophy  of  Paracelsus  ;  in  the  French  translation.     Buhle  is  very 

and  a  still  more  enlarged  account  of  it  will  brief  in  this  instance,  though  he  has  a  g»- 

be  fouu'lin  the  third  volume  of  Sprengel's  neral  partiality  to  mystical  rhapsodies. 
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afterwards  the  "Rosicrucian  fables  so  celebrated.  These  live 
with  man,  ami  sometimes,  except  the  salamanders,  bear  chil- 
dren to  him  ;  they  know  future  events,  and  reveal  them  to  us ; 
they  are  also  guardians  of  hidden  treasures,  wliich  may  be 
obtained  by  their  means.^  I  may  perhaps  have  said  too  much 
about  paradoxes  so  absurd  and  mendacious  :  but  literature  is  a 
garden  of  weeds  as  well  as  flowers ;  and  Paracelsus  fornis  a 
link  in  the  history  of  opinion,  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

20.  The  sixteenth  century  was  fertile  in  men,  like  Paracel- 
Cornciiiw  sus,  full  of  arrogant  pretensions,  and  eager  to  substi- 
Agrippa.  ^y^g  their  own  dogmatism  for  that  they  endeavored  to 
overthrow.  They  are,  compared  with  Aristotle,  like  the 
ephemeral  demagogues  who  start  up  to  a  power  they  abuse  as 
well  as  usurp  on  the  overthrow  of  some  ancient  tyranny.  One 
of  these  was  Cornelius  Agrippa,  chiefly  remembered  by  the 
legends  of  his  magical  skill.  Agrippa  had  drunk  deep  at  the 
turbid  streams  of  cabalistic  philosophy,  which  had  already 
intoxicated  two  men  of  far  greater  mei-it,  and  born  for  greater 
purposes,  Picus  of  Mirandola  and  Reuchlin.  The  treatise  of 
Agrippa  on  occult  philosophy  is  a  rhapsody  of  wild  theory  and 
juggling  falsehood.  It  links,  however,  the  theosophy  of  Para- 
celsus and  the  later  sect  of  Behmenists  with  an  oriental  lore, 
venerable  in  some  measure  for  its  antiquity,  and  full  of  those 
aspirations  of  the  soul  to  break  her  limits,  and  withdraw  her- 
self from  the  dominion  of  sense,  which  soothed,  in  old  time, 
the  reflecting  hours  of  many  a  solitary  sage  on  the  Ganges 
and  the  Oxus.  Tlie  Jewish  doctors  had  borrowed  much  from 
this  Eastern  source,  and  especially  the  leading  principle  of 
their  Cabala,  —  the  emanation  of  all  finite  being  from  the  in- 
finite. But  this  philosophy  was,  in  all  its  successive  stages, 
mingled  with  arbitrary,  if  not  absurd,  notions  as  to  angelic 
and  demoniacal  intelligences,  till  it  reached  a  climax  in  the 
Bixteenth  century. 

21.  Agrippa,  evidently  the  precursor  of  Paracelsus,  builds 
His  pre-  ^i^  pretended  philosophy  on  the  four  elements,  by 
teuded        whosc  Varying  forces  the  phenomena  of  the  world 

are  chiefly  produced ;  yet  not  altogether,  since  there 
are  occult  forces  of  greater  efficacy  than  the  elementary,  and 
which  are  derived  from  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  from  the 
influence  of  the  stars.  The  mundane  spirit  actuates  every 
being,  but  in  different  degrees,  and  gives  life  and  fonn  to  each  : 

i  Sprengel,  iii.  305. 
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form  beinp;  derived  from  tlie  ideas  which  the  Deity  has  em- 
powered liis  intelligent  ministers,  as  it  were  by  the  use  of  his 
seal,  to  impress.  A  scale  of"  being,  that  fundamental  theorem 
of  the  emanative  philosophy,  connects  the  higher  and  lower 
orders  of  things :  .and  hence  arises  the  power  of  magic ;  for 
all  things  have,  by  their  concatenation,  a  sympathy  with  thf  se 
above  and  below  them,  as  sound  is  propagated  along  a  string. 
But  l)esides  these  natural  relations,  which  the  occult  ])hiloso- 
phy  brings  to  light,  it  teaches  us  also  how  to  pro])itiate  and 
influence  the  intelligences,  mundane,  angelic,  or  demoniacal, 
which  peojjle  the  universe.  This  is  best  done  by  fumigations, 
with  ingredients  corres])onding  to  their  respective  properties. 
They  may  even  tluis  be  subdued,  and  rendered  subject  to  man. 
Tiie  demons  ai"e  clothed  with  a  material  body,  and  attached  to 
the  different  elements  ;  they  always  speak  Hebrew,  as  the  oldest 
tongue.^  It  Avould  be  trifling  to  give  one  moment's  considera- 
tion to  this  gibberish,  were  it  not  evidently  connected  with 
superstitious  absurdities,  that  enchained  the  mind  of  P^urope 
for  some  generations.  We  see  the  credence  in  witchcraft  and 
specti-al  appearances,  in  astrology  and  magical  charms,  in 
demoniacal  possessions,  —  those  fruitful  springs  of  infatuation, 
wretchedness,  and  crime, — sustained  by  an  impudent  p.arade  of 
nieta])hysical  philosophy.  The  system  of  Agrippa  is  the  mere 
creed  of  magical  imposture,  on  which  Paracelsus,  and  still 
more  Jacob  Behmen,  grafted  a  sort  of  religious  mysticism. 
But,  in  their  general  influence,  these  theories  were  still  more 
pernicious  than  the  technical  pedantry  of  the  schools.  A 
Venetian  monk,  Francis  Georgius,  published  a  scheme  of 
blended  Cabalistic  and  Platonic  or  Neo-Platonic  philosophy 
in  1.525;  but  having  no  collateral  pretensions  to  fame,  like 
some  other  worshippers  of  the  same  phantom,  he  can  only  be 
found  in  the  historians  of  obsolete  paradoxes.^ 

22.  Agrippa  has  left,  among  other  forgotten  productions,  a 
treatise  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  sciences,  which  nis  scepti- 
served  in  some  measure  to  promote  a  sceptical  school  "*'  treatise. 
of  philosophy ;  no  very  unnatural  result  of  such  theories  as  he 
had  proposed.  It  is  directed  against  the  imperfections  suffi- 
ciently obvious  in  most  departments  of  science,  but  contains 
nothing  which  has  not  been  said  more  ably  since  that  time. 
It  is  remarkable  that  he  contradicts  much  that  he  had  advanced 

»  Brucker,  Iv.  410;   Sprengel,  iii.  226;   Buhle,  ii.  3G8. 
»  Brucker,  iv.  374-386 ;  Buhle,  U.  S6I. 
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in  favor  of  the  occult  philosophy,  and  of  the  art  (f  Raymond 
Lully.i 

23.  A  man  far  superior  to  both  Agrippa  and  Paracelsus 
was  Jerome  Cardan :  his  genius  was  quick,  versatile, 
fertile,  and  almost  profound ;  yet  no  man  can  read 
the  strange  book  on  his  own  life,  wherein  he  describes,  or  pre- 
tends to  describe,  his  extraordinary  character,  without  suspect- 
ing a  portion  of  insanity,  —  a  suspicion  which  the  hypothesis 
of  wilful  falsehood  would,  considering  what  the  book  contains, 
ratlier  augment  than  diminish.  Cardan's  writings  are  ex- 
tremely voluminous :  the  chief  that  relate  to  general  philo- 
sophy are  those  entitled  De  subtilitate  et  varietate  rerura. 
Brucker  praises  these  for  their  vast  erudition,  supported  by 
innumerable  experiments  and  observations  on  nature,  which 
furnish  no  trifling  collection  of  facts  to  readei"S  of  judgment ; 
■while  his  incoherence  of  ideas,  his  extravagance  of  fancy,  and 
confused  method,  have  rendered  him  of  little  service  to  phi- 
losophy. Cardan  professed  himself  a  stanch  enemy  of  Aris- 
totle.- 


Sect.  II.     1520-1550. 

On  Moral  and  Political   Philosophy. 

24.  By  moral  philosophy,  we  are  to  understand  not  only 
,  „  systems  of  ethics,    and  exhortations    to  virtue,  but 

Icnuence         •'  n     t  n  \  .     ■. 

of  moral  tluit  survcy  ot  the  nature  or  customs  ot  mankmd, 
writers.  which  men  of  reflecting  minds  are  apt  to  take,  and 
by  which  they  become  qualified  to  guide  and  advise  their 
fellows.  The  influence  of  such  men,  through  the  popularity 
of  their  writings,  is  not  the  same  in  all  periods  of  society  ;  it 
has  sensibly  abated  in  modern  times,  and  is  chiefly  exercised 
through  fiction,  or  at  least  a  more  amusing  style  than  was 

1  Jtrucker ;  Buhle.  moon  with  the  animal  juices.    AU  organ- 

2  IJrucker,  v.  85.  Cardan  had  much  of  ized  boilies  he  lield  to  be  animated,  so  tliat 
the  s.ime  kind  of  superstition  as  Par:icelsu3  there  is  no  principie  which  may  not  be 
and  Agrippa.  lie  admits,  as  the  basis  of  called  n.ature.  All  is  ruled  by  tlie  proper- 
his  physical  philosophy,  a  sympathy  be-  ties  of  numbers.  Heat  and  moisture  are 
tween  the  heiivenly  bodies  and  our  own  ;  the  only  real  qualities  in  nature  ;  tlie  first 
not  only  general  but  distributive  ;  the  sun  being  the  formal,  the  second  the  material, 
being  in  harmony   with    the  heart,   the  cause  of  all  things.    Spreugel,  ili.  278. 
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found  sufficient  for  our  forefathers ;  and  from  this  change  of 
fashion,  as  well  as  from  the  advance  of  real  knowledge  and 
the  greater  precision  of  language,  many  hooks  once  famous 
have  scarcely  retained  a  place  in  our  libraries,  and  never  lie 
on  our  tables. 

25.  In  thirt  cla.ss  of  literature,  good  writing,  such  at  least  aa 
at  the  time  ai)nears  to  be  Kood,  has  always  been  the  „   .   . 
condition  ot  public  esteem,      iney  lorm  a  large  por-   of  casti- 
tion  of  the  classical  prose  in  every  language.     And   ^iione- 

it  is  chiefly  in  this  point  of  view  that  several  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished can  deserve  any  mention  at  jn'csent.  None  was 
more  renowned  in  Italy  than  the  Cortegiano  of  Castiglione, 
the  first  edition  of  which  is  in  1528.  We  here  find  both  the 
gracefulness  of  the  language,  in  this,  perhaps  its  best  age,  and 
the  rules  of  polished  life  in  an  Italian  court.  These,  indeed, 
are  rather  favorably  represented,  if  we  compare  them  with 
all  we  know  of  the  state  of  manners  from  other  sources  ;  but 
it  can  be  no  reproach  to  the  author  that  he  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  honorable  character  above  tiie  level  of  jiractice.  The 
precepts,  however,  are  somewhat  trivial,  and  the  ex|)ression 
diffuse ;  faults  not  a  little  characteristic  of  his  contempo- 
raries. A  book  of  this  kind  that  is  serious  without  depth  of 
thought,  or  warmth  of  feeling,  cannot  be  read  througli  with 
pleasure. 

26.  At  some  distance  below  Castiglione  in  merit,  and  equal- 
ly in  reputation,  we  may  place  the  dialogues  of  Si)ei-one 
Speroni,  a  writer  whose  long  life  embraced  two  ages  of  Italian 
literature.  These  dialogues  belong  to  the  first,  and  were 
published  in  1544.  Such  of  them  as  relate  to  moral  subjects, 
which  he  treats  more  theoretically  than  Castiglione,  are  solemn 
and  dry  :  they  contain  good  sense  in  good  language  ;  but  the 
one  has  no  originality,  and  the  other  no  spirit. 

27.  A  .Spanish  prelate  in  the  court  of  Charles  obtained  an 
extraordinary  reputation  in  Europe  by  a  treatise  so  m^^j.^  j^^. 
utterly  forgotten  at  present,  that  Bouterwek  has  even  n-iio  of 
omitted  his  name.  This  was  Guevara,  author  of  ^"'■'*™- 
Marco  Aurelio,  or  the  Golden  Book.  It  contains  several 
feigned  letters  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  pro- 
bably in  a  credulous  age  passed  for  genuine,  and  gave  vogue 
to  the  book.  It  was  continually  reprinted  in  different 
languages  for  more  than  a  century  :  scarce  any  book  except 
the  Bible,  says  Casaubon,  has  been  so  much  translated  or  so 
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frequently  printed.^     It  must  be  owned  that  Guevara  is  dull ; 
but  he  wrote  in  the  mfancy  of  Spanish  literatui'c.^     It  is  fair 


'  [Tb"8  was  afterwards  greatly  enlarged 
by  the  author ;  and  the  title,  Relox  de 
principes,  the  wateh  or  dial  of  princes, 
added  to  the  former.  The  counterfeited 
letters  are  in  this  second  work  interspei-sed 
amidst  a  farrago  of  trite  moral  and  religi- 
ous reflections.  — 1842.] 

liayle  speaks  of  Guevara's  Marco  Au- 
relio  with  great  contempt:  its  reputation 
had  doubtless  much  declined  before  that 
time. 

-  [The  account  of  Ouevara  in  the  former 
eilition,  though  conformable  to  the  biblio- 
graphers, stood  in  needof  some  correction, 
which  the  learned  Dr.  W.  West,  of  Dublin, 
has  enabled  me  to  give  :  "  There  are  some 
circumstances  connected  with  the  Kelox 
not  generally  known,  which  satisfitctorily 
account  for  various  erroneous  statements 
that  have  been  made  on  the  subject  by 
writers  of  high  authority.  The  fact  is  that 
Guevar;i,  about  the  year  1518,  commenced 
a  life  and  letters  of  M.  Aurelius,  which 
purported  to  be  a  translation  of  a  Greek 
work  he  found  at  Florence.  Having  some 
time  afterwards  lent  this  in  MS.  to  the 
emperor,  it  was  surreptitiously  copied,  and 
printed,  as  he  informs  us  himself,  first  in 
Seville,  and  afterwards  in  Portugal.  This 
was  the  famous  Libra  auren,  or  Golden 
Book,  which  for  more  than  a  century  after- 
wards w!is  so  very  popular,  and  which  was 
BO  often  translated.  Guevara  himself  sub- 
sequently published  it  (1529),  with  con- 
siderable additions,  under  the  title  men- 
tioned by  you,  but  still,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  forming  but  one  treatise.  An  Ita- 
lian translation  of  this  wa.s  published  in 
Venice  in  1(306,  and  there  is  also  a  Latin 
translation  ;  but  it  wa-s  never  so  popular, 
nor  so  often  reprinted,  as  the  Golden  Book, 
its  original  form.  I  have  a  copy  of  this 
letter  in  the  original  Spanish,  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  1529,  and  have  seen  another, 
printed  at  Toledo  in  1554 ;  so  that,  even 
after  the  author  published  it  in  an  enlarged 
and  altered  form,  it  was  apparently  pre- 
ferred. The  English  translation  of  the 
'  Golden  Boke  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Em- 
perour  and  eloquent  Oratour,'  was  made 
from  the  l^rench  in  1532,  by  Lord  Berners, 
the  translator  of  Froissart.  According  to 
Lowndes,  it  was  first  printed  by  Berthelet 
in  1534,  in  oitavo.  My  edition,  by  the 
same  printer,  is  in  quarto,  1539.  I  can- 
not discover  from  what  French  translation 
the  English  was  made,  the  eiirliest  men- 
tioned by  Brunei  being  1535.  It  must, 
however,  have  been  very  accurate  ;  as  the 
Knglish,  though  taken  from  the  Spanish 
only  at  .second  hand,  through  the  French, 
follows  it  so  closely  as  to  have  the  sppeai- 


ance  of  a  literal  translation  ma-le  directly 
from  it.  1  have  likewise  the  Aldiue  edi- 
tion of  the  Italian  version  with  additions 
(Venice,  1546).  Antonio,  Wa'ts,  and 
Lowndes,  aU  seem  to  have  been  utLaware 
of  the  literary  history  of  the  two  works." 

In  a  subsequent  letter.  Dr.  West  ob- 
serves, that  the  evidence  of  his  statement 
is  easily  given  from  the  language  of  Gue- 
vara himself,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  prologue  to  the  Kelox  de  principes. 

The  following  passage  at  the  beginning 
of  an  edition  of  this  work  in  the  British 
Museum,  without  a  titlepage,  but  referred 
by  a  pencil  note  in  the  tly-leaf  to  the  data 
of  Seville,  1540,  will  confinn  Dr.  ^Nest's  aa- 
sertiou :  — 

"  Comienca  el  primero  libro  del  famosis- 
simo  emperador  Marco  Aurelio  con  el  Ke- 
lox de  principes  nuevamente  anadido,  com- 
puesto  por  el  muy  reverendo  y  magnifico 
senor  Don  Antonio  de  Guevara,  obispo  do 
Guadix,  predicador  y  coronista  del  empe- 
rador y  rey  Don  Carlos  quinto  deste  nom- 
bre  ;  a  cuya  imperial  celsitad  se  dirige  la 
presente  obra.  En  la  qual  son  aiiadidaa 
ciertas  cartas  del  emperador  Marco  Aurelio, 
que  si  quitiiron  en  otras  impressiones  que 
se  hizieron  antes  desta,  y  tractase  en  este 
primero  libro  quanta  excelencia  es  en  el 
principe  ser  buen  christiano,  y  quantos 
males  se  sigue  de  ser  tyrano." 

The  second  book  is  announced  as  fol- 
lows; "  Comienca  el  segundo  libro  llama- 
do  Relox  de  principes,  en  el  qual  va  encor- 
porado  oti-o  muy  famoso  libro  Uamado 
Marco  Aurelio ;  trata  el  autpr  en  el  pre- 
sente  Ubro  della  manera  que  los  principes 
y  grandes  seiiores  se  ban  de  aver  con  sua 
mujeres,  y  de  como  han  de  criar  4  sua 
hijos." 

I  have  not  searched  for  the  numerous 
editions  of  the  Golden  Book ;  but  one  in 
Spanish  (Antwerp,  1529),  which  I  have 
seen,  contains  only  the  original  fiction  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  without  the  Dial  of 
Princes.  Dr.  West  is  probably  right  in 
supposing  that  the  former  was  the  cele- 
brated work  which  was  so  often  printed 
throughout  Europe  ;  but  there  are  several 
editions  of  the  second  in  different  lan- 
guages. One  in  Italian.  Venice,  1584,  con- 
tains a  fourth  book,  purporting  to  be  the 
genuine  work  of  Guevara,  and  translated 
from  the  Spanish  in  1562.  But  whether 
this  appears  in  any  Spanish  edition  I  do 
not  know. 

The  account  given  of  Guevara  in  the 
Biographie  Universelle  is  plainly  written 
in  ignorance  of  the  fiicts  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  my  learned  correspondent.  — 
1842.] 
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to  observe,  that  Guevara  seems  uniformly  a  friend  to  good 
and  just  government,  and  that  he  probably  employs  Roman 
stories  as  a  screen  to  his  satire  on  the  abuses  of  his  time. 
Antonio  and  Bayle  censure  this  as  a  literary  forgery  more 
severely  than  is  quite  reasonable.  Andres  extols  the  style 
very  highly.^ 

28.  Guevara  wrote  better,  or  more  pleasingly,  in  somo 
other  moral  essays.  One  of  them,  Menosprecio  di  j^. 
corte  y  alabanza  d'aldea,  indifferently  translated  into  precio  di 
English  by  Thomas  Tjonme  in  1575,  contains  some  ''°^^^' 
eloquent  passages ;  and,  being  dictated  apparently  by  his  own 
feelings  instead  of  the  spirit  of  bookmaking,  is  far  superior  to 
the  more  renowned  Marco  Aurelio.  Antonio  blames  Gue- 
vara for  affectation  of  antithesis,  and  too  studious  a  desire  to 
say  every  thing  well.  But  this  sententious  and  antithetical 
style  of  the  Spanish  writei*s  is  worthy  of  our  attention  ;  for  it 
was  imitated  by  their  English  admirers,  and  formed  a  style 
much  in  vogue  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  Thus, 
to  take  a  very  short  specimen  from  Tymme's  translation :  "  In 
the  court,"  says  Guevara,  "  it  profits  little  to  be  wise,  foras- 
much as  good  service  is  soon  forgotten,  friends  soon  fail,  and 
enemies  augment,  the  nobility  doth  forget  itself,  science  is  for- 
gotten, humility  despised,  truth  cloaked  and  hid,  and  good 
counsel  refused."  This  elaborately  condensed  antithetical 
manner  cannot  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Italians,  of  whom 
it  is  by  no  means  a  distinguishing  feature. 

29.  Bouterwek  has  taken  notice  of  a  moral  writer  contem- 
porary with  Guevara,  though  not  so  successful  in  Ids  ^^^ea 
own  age,  Perez  d'Oliva.  Of  him  Andi-es  says,  that  JOUva. 
the  slight  specimen  he  has  left  in  his  dialogue  on  the  dignity 
of  man  displays  the  elegance,  politeness,  and  vigor  of  his  style. 
"  It  is  written,"  says  Bouterwek,  "  in  a  natural  and  easy  man- 
ner; the  ideas  are  for  the  most  part  clearly  and  accurately 
developed;  and  the  oratorical  language,  particularly  where  it 
is  appropi'iately  introduced,  is  powerful  and  picturesque."^ 

30.  The  writings  of  Erasmus  are  very  much  dedicated  to 
the  inculcation  of  Christian  ethics.  The  Enchiridion  Militis 
Christiani,  the  Lingua,  and,  above  all,  the  Colloquies,  which 

>  Tii.  148.     In  1541  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  hare  thought  this  genuine,  or  at  least  no 

published  "  The  image  of  govemiiient  com-  forgery  of  Elyot's  ;  but  I  see  little  reu-son 

piled  of  the  acts  and  sentences  of  Alexan-  to  doubt  that  he  imitated  Guevara      F^ 

der  Severus,"  as  the  work  of  Encolpius,  an  brie.  Bibl.  Lat.  and  Uerliert. 
tauaginaiy  secretary  to  thatemperor.  Some        -  Bouterwek,  p.  309  ;  Audres,  vii.  149. 
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have  this  primary  ohject  in  view,  may  be  distinguished  from 
Ethieai  the  rest.  The  Colloquies  are,  from  their  nature,  the 
writings  of  niost  sportive  and  amusing  of  his  Avorks ;  the  lan- 
and  Me-  guage  of  Erasmus  has  no  prudery,  nor  his  moral  code, 
lanchthon.  (jjougli  Strict,  any  austerity ;  it  is  needless  to  add, 
that  his  piety  has  no  superstition.  The  dialogue  is  short  and 
pointed  ;  the  characters  dis])lay  themselves  naturally ;  the  ridi- 
cide  falls,  in  general,  with  skill  and  delicacy ;  the  moral  is  not 
forced,  yet  always  in  view ;  the  manners  of  the  age  in  some 
of  the  Colloquies,  as  in  the  German  Inn,  are  humorously  and 
agreeably  re})resented.  Erasmus,  j)erhaps,  in  later  times,  would 
have  been  successful  as  a  comic  writer.  The  works  of  Vives 
breathe  an  equally  pure  spirit  of  morality.  But  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  specify  works  of  this  class,  which,  valuable  as  they  are 
in  their  tendency,  form  too  nmch  the  staple  literature  of  every 
generation  to  be  emunerated  in  its  history.  The  treatise  of 
Melanchthon,  Moralis  Philosophitw  Epitome,  stands  on  different 
grounds.  It  is  a  compendious  system  of  ethics,  built  in  great 
measure  on  that  of  Aristotle,  but  Avith  such  variation  as  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  or  his  own  judgment,  led  him  to 
introduce.  Hence,  though  he  exhorts  young  students,  as  the 
result  of  his  own  long  reflection  on  the  subject,  to  embrace 
the  Peripatetic  theory  of  moi-als,  in  prefei-ence  to  those  of  the 
Stoic  or  Epicurean  school;'  and  contends  for  the  utility  of  mo- 
ral jihilosopliy,  as  ])art  of  the  law  of  God,  and  the  exposition 
of  that  of  nature,  he  admits  that  the  reason  is  too  weak  to  dis- 
cern the  necessity  of  perfect  obedience,  or  the  sinfulness  of 
natural  appetite.'^     In  this  epitome,  which  is  far  from  servilely 


1  "  Ego  vero  qui  has  sertirum  oontro- 
versias  diu  multumque  agitiivi,  uVD  Kal 
KUTu  (T7/je^(jT',  ut  Plato  facere  proecipit, 
valde  adliortor  adolesoentulos,  ut  repu- 
diatis  Stoicis  et  Kpiciireis,  amplect'intur 
Peripatetira."  —  Prasfat.  ad  Mor.  Philoa. 
Epist  (1549). 

2  Id  ,  p.  4.  The  following  passage, 
fciken  nearly  at  random,  may  serve  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  Melanehthon's  style  : — 

"  Primum  cum  necesse  sit  legem  Dei, 
item  magistratuuni  leges  nosse,  ut  disci- 
plinam  teneamus  ad  coercendas  eupidi- 
tafes,  facile  intelligi  potest,  hanc  philoso- 
l)liiam  etiam  prndesse,  quae  est  qu;edam 
doniesticadisciplina.  quae  cum  di-infinstrat 
fonteset  causjts  virtutum,  aci-cndit  aiiinins 
ad  sjtrum  amorem  ;  abeuntrnim  studia  in 
mores,  atque  hoc  niagis  iuvitantur  animi, 
quia  quo  propius  aspieiinus  res  bouas,  eo 


magis  ipsas  et  adniiramur  et  amamus. 
Hie  autem  perfecta  notitia  virtutis  qu;eri- 
tur.  Neque  vero  dubium  est,  quin,  ut 
Plato  ait,  sapieutia,  si  quod  ejus  simula- 
crum manifestum  in  oculos  incurreret, 
acerriuios  amores  excitaret.  Nulla  autem 
fingi  effigies  potest,  qu;e  propius  exprimat 
virtutem  et  clarius  ob  oculos  ponat  spec- 
tantibus,  quam  haec  doctrina.  Quare  ejus 
tractatio  magnam  vim  habet  ad  excitandos 
animos  ad  amorem  rerum  honestarum, 
prfTsertim  in  bonis  ac  niediocribus  in- 
geniis." — p.  6. 

lie  tacitly  retracts  in  this  treatise  all  he 
had  said  against  free-will  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Loci  ("oiumunes :  "  In  hac 
qurestioiie  moderatio  adhibenda  est.  iie 
quas  .unpluctamur  opiniones  immoderatag 
in  ufrumque  partem,  quae  aut  moribu* 
officiant,  aut  beneficia  Christi  obscurent.'' 
—  p.  34. 
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following  the  Aristotelian  dogmas,  he  declares  wholly  against 
usury,  less  wise  in  this  tlian  Calvin,  and  asserts  the  magistrate's 
right  to  punish  heretics. 

31.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  Governor,  puhlished  in  1531,  though 
it  might  also  find  a  place  in  the  history  of  political   „. 
philoso]ihy  or  of  classical  literature,  seems  best  to  fall   yot-s  Qot- 
under  this  head ;  education  of  youth  being  cei'tainly   *™°'- 

no  insignificant  province  of  moral  science.  The  author  was  a 
gentleman  of  good  family,  and  had  been  employed  by  the  king 
in  several  embassies.  The  Biographia  Britannica  ])ronounces 
him  "  an  excellent  grammarian,  poet,  rhetorician,  philosopher, 
physician,  cosmograplier,  and  historian."  For  some  part  of  this 
sweeping  eulogy  we  have  no  evidence ;  but  it  is  a  high  praise 
to  have  been  one  of  our  earliest  English  writers  of  worth,  and, 
though  much  inferior  in  genius  to  Sir  Thomas  IMore,  equal 
perhaps  in  learning  and  sagacity  to  any  scholar  of  the  age  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  plan  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  in  his  Governor, 
as  laid  down  in  his  dedication  to  the  king,  is  bold  enough.  It 
is  "  to  describe  in  our  vulgar  tongue  the  form  of  a  just  public 
weal,  which  matter  I  have  gathered  as  well  of  the  sayings  of 
most  noble  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  as  by  mine  own  expe- 
rience ;  I  being  continually  j)ained  in  some  daily  affairs  of  the 
public  weal  of  this  most  noble  realm  almost  from  my  child- 
hood." But  it  is  far  from  answering  to  this  promise.  After  a 
few  pages  on  the  superiority  of  regal  over  eveiy  other  govern- 
ment, he  passes  to  the  subject  of  education,  not  of  a  prince 
only,  but  any  gentleman's  son,  with  which  he  fills  up  the  x'est  of 
his  first  book. 

32.  This  contains  several  things  worthy  of  observation.  He 
advises  that  children  be  used  to  speak  Latin  from  seyerityof 
their  infancy,  and  either  learn  Latin  and  Greek  to-  '''i"<='^"on- 
gether,  or  begin  with  Greek.  Elyot  deprecates  "cruel  and 
yrous  schoolmasters,  by  whom  the  wits  of  childi-en  be  dulled, 
whereof  we  need  no  better  author  to  witness  than  daily  ex- 
perience." ^  All  testimonies  concur  to  this  savage  ill-treatment 
of  boys  in  the  schools  of  this  period.  The  fierceness  of  the 
Tudor  government,  the  religious  intolerance,  the  polemical 
brutahty,  the  rigorous  justice,  when  justice  it  was,  of  our  laws, 
seem  to  have  engendered  a  hardness  of  character,  which  dis- 
played itself  in  severity  of  discipline,  when  it  did  not  even 
reach  the  point  of  arbitrary  or  malignant  cruelty.     Ercry  one 

1  CbxQ.  s. 
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knows  the  behavior  of  Lady  Jane  Grey's  parents  towards 
their  accomplished  and  admirable  child,  —  the  slave  of  their 
temper  in  her  brief  life,  —  the  victim  of  their  ambition  in 
death.  The  story  told  by  Erasmus  of  Colet  is  also  a  little 
too  trite  for  repetition.  The  general  fact  is  indubitable;  and 
I  think  we  may  ascribe  much  of  the  hypocrisy  and  disinge- 
nuousness,  which  were  so  unfortunately  too  much  displayed 
in  this  and  the  first  part  of  the  next  century,  to  the  rigid 
scheme  of  domestic  discipline  so  frequently  adopted ;  though 
1  will  not  say  but  that  we  owe  some  part  of  the  firmness  and 
power  of  self-command,  which  were  equally  manifest  in  the 
English  character,  to  the  same  cause. 

33.  Elyot  dwells  much  and  justly  on  the  importance  of 
Heseema  elegant  arts,  such  as  music,  drawing,  and  carving, 
to  avoid  by  which  he  means  sculpture,  and  of  manly  exer- 
^ '  '*^*'  cises,  in  liberal  education  ;  and  objects  with  reason 
to  the  usual  practice  of  turning  mere  boys  at  fifteen  to  the 
study  of  the  laws.'  In  the  second  book,  he  seems  to  come 
back  to  his  original  subject,  by  proposing  to  consider  what 
qualities  a  governor  ought  to  possess.  But  this  soon  turns 
to  long  commonplace  ethics,  copiously  illustrated  out  of 
ancient  history,  but  perhaps,  in  general,  little  more  applica- 
ble to  kings  than  to  private  men,  at  least  those  of  superior 
station.  It  is  plain  that  Elyot  did  not  venture  to  handle 
the  political  part  of  his  subject  as  he  wished  to  do.  He 
seems  worthy,  upon  the  whole,  on  account  of  the  solidity 
of  his  reflections,  to  hold  a  higher  place  than  Ascham,  to 
whom,  in  some  respects,  he  bears  a  good  deal  of  resem- 
blance. 

34.  Political  philosophy  was  not  yet  a  common  theme  with 
Nicolas  the  writers  of  Europe,  unless  so  far  as  the  moral 
MiicUiaTei.  (Juries  of  princes  may  have  been  vaguely  touched 
touched  by  Guevara  or  Elyot,  or  their  faults  strongly  but 
incidentally  adverted  to  by  Erasmus  and  More.  One  great 
luminary,  however,  appeared  at  tliis  time,  though,  as  he  has 
been  usually  deemed,  rather  a  sinister  meteor  than  a  benig- 
nant star.  It  is  easy  to  anticipate  the  name  of  Nicolas 
Machiavel.  His  writings  are  posthumous,  and  were  first 
published  at  Home  early  in  1532,  with  an  approbation  of 
the  pope.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  treatise  called 
The  Prince   was    written    in  1513,  and   the    Discourses  on 

>  Chap.  xiT. 
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Livy  about  the  same  time.^  Few  are  ignorant  that  Machiavel 
filled,  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  the  post  of  secretary  to  that 
government  of  Florence  which  was  established  between  the 
expulsion  of  the  Medici  in  1494  and  their  return  in  1512, 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  oligarchy,  which 
had  yielded  to  the  ability  and  popular  influence  of  Cosmo 
and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  Machiavel,  having  served  this 
party,  over  which  the  gonfalonier  Pietro  Soderini  latterly 
presided  with  great  talents  and  activity,  was  naturally  in- 
volved in  their  ruin,  and,  having  undergone  imprisonment  and 
torture  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  new  govern- 
ment, was  living  in  retired  poverty  when  he  set  himself 
down  to  the  composition  Xti'  his  two  political  treatises.  The 
strange  theories  that  have  been  brought  forward  to  account 
for  The  Prince  of  Machiavel  could  never  be  revived  after 
the  publication  of  Ginguene's  history  of  Italian  literature, 
and  the  article  on  Machiavel  in  the  Biographic  Universelle, 
if  men  had  not  sometimes  a  perverse  pleasure  in  seeking 
refinements  after  the  simple  truth  has  been  laid  before  them.^ 
His  own  language  may  assure  us  of  what  certainly  is  not  very 
improbable,  that  his  object  was  to  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  Julian  de'  Medici,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  state  in  Flo- 
rence, almost  in  the  situation  of  a  prince,  though  without  the 
title ;  and  that  he  wrote  this  treatise  to  recommend  himself  in 
his  eyes.  He  had  been  faithful  to  the  late  powers :  but  these 
powers  were  dissolved  ;  and  in  a  republic,  a  dissolved  govern- 
ment, itself  the  recent  creature  of  force  and  accident,  being 
destitute  of  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  legitimacy,  could  have  little 
chance  of  reviving  again.  It  is  probable,  from  the  general 
tenor  of  Machiavel's  writings,  that  he  wouhl  rather  have  lived 
ander  a  republic  than  under  a  prince;  but  the  choice  was  not 
left ;  and  it  was  better,  in  his  judgment,  to  serve  a  master  use- 
fully for  the  state,  than  to  waste  his  life  in  poverty  and  insig- 
nificance. 

35.  We  may  also  in  candor  give  Machiavel  credit  for  sin- 
cerity in  that  animated  exhortation  to  Julian  which  ui^  motives 
concludes  the  last  chapter  of  The  Prince,  where  he  jn  writing 
calls  him  forth  to  the  noble  enterprise  of  rescuing 

1  There  are  mutual  leferences  in  each  2  Gingnene  has  taken  great  pains  with 

of  these  Vjooks  to  the  otlier,  from  wliich  liis  account  of  Mjiohiavel,  and  I  do  not 

Ginguene  has  reasonably  interred  that  they  know  that  there  is  a  better.     The  Biogra- 

were  in  progress  at  the  same  time.     Uist.  phie  Dniverselle  has  a  good  anonymous  ar- 

liitt.  de  I'ltalie,  viii.  46.  tide.     Tiraboschi  had  treated  the  lultject 

in  a  most  slovenly  manner. 
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Italy  from  the  barbarians.  Twenty  years  that  beautiful  land 
had  been  the  victim  of  foreign  armies,  before  whom  in  succes- 
sion every  native  state  had  been  humiliated  or  overthrown. 
His  acute  mind  easily  perceived  that  no  republican  institutions 
would  possess  stability  or  concert  enough  to  cast  off  this  yoke. 
He  formed,  therefore,  the  idea  of  a  prince  ;  one  raised  newly 
to  power,  for  Italy  furnished  no  hereditary  line  ;  one  sustain(;d 
by  a  native  army,  for  he  deprecates  the  employment  of  mer- 
cenaries ;  one  loved,  but  feai*ed  also,  by  the  many ;  one  to 
whom,  in  so  magnanimous  an  undertaking  as  the  liberation  of 
Italy,  all  her  cities  would  render  a  willing  obedience.  It 
might  be,  in  part,  a  strain  of  flattery  in  which  he  points  out  to 
Julian  of  Medici  a  prospect  so  disproportionate,  as  we  know 
historically,  to  his  opportunities  and  his  character ;  yet  it  wnn 
one  also  perhaps  of  sanguine  fancy  and  unfeigned  hope. 

36.  None  of  the  explanations  assigned  for  the  motives  of 
Some  of  his  Machiavel  in  The  Prince  is  more  groundless  than 
rules  not  one  very  early  suggested,  that,  by  putting  the  house 
of  Medici  on  schemes  of  tyranny,  he  was  artfully 
luring  them  to  their  ruin.  Whether  this  could  be  reckoned  an 
excuse,  may  be  left  to  the  reader;  but  we  may  confidently 
affirm  that  it  contradicts  the  whole  tenor  of  that  treatise.  And, 
without  palliating  the  worst  passages,  it  may  be  said  that  few 
books  have  been  more  misrepresented.  It  is  very  far  from 
true  that  he  advises  a  tyrannical  administration  of  govern- 
ment, or  one  likely  to  excite  general  resistance,  even  to  those 
whom  he  thought  or  rather  knew  from  experience  to  be  placed 
in  the  most  difficult  ])osition  for  retaining  power,  by  having 
recently  been  exalted  to  it.  The  prince,  he  repeatedly  says, 
must  avoid  all  that  will  render  him  despicable  or  odious, 
especially  injury  to  the  proi)erty  of  citizens,  or  to  their  honor.^ 
Tliis  will  leave  him  nothing  to  guard  against  but  the  imibition 
of  a  few.  Conspiracies,  which  are  of  little  importance  while 
the  people  are  well  affected,  become  unspeakably  dangerous  as 
soon  as  they  are  hostile.^  Their  love,  therefore,  or  at  least  the 
absence  of  their  hatred,  is  the  basis  of  the  governor's  security, 
and  far  better  than  any  forti-esses.^  A  wise  prince  will  honor 
the  nobility,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gives  content  to  the 
people.*     If  the  observance  of  these  maxims  is  likely  to  sub- 

>  c.  xvii  and  jdx.  •  c.  xx. :  "La  miglior  fortezza  ch«  sia  4 

*  e.  xliCi  non  essore  odiato  Ut>'  popoli." 

•  •  c.  lix. 
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vert  a  ruler's  power,  he  may  be  presumed  to  ha\e  designed 
the  ruin  of  the  Medici.  The  first  duke  in  the  new  dynasty  of 
that  house,  Cosmo  I.,  lived  forty  years  in  the  practice  of  all 
that  Machiavel  would  have  advised,  for  evil  as  well  as  good ; 
and  his  reign  was  not  insecure. 

37.  But  much  of  a  darker  taint  is  found  in  The  Prince. 
Good  fliith,  justice,  clemency,  religion,  should  be  ever  But  many 
in  the  mouth  of  the  ideal  ruler ;  but  he  must  learn  'i^"ge'""s. 
not  to  fear  the  discredit  of  any  actions  which  he  finds  neces- 
sary to  preserve  his  power.^  In  a  new  government,  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  charge  of  cruelty ;  for  new  states  are 
always  exposed  to  dangers.  Such  cruelties  perpetrated  at  the 
outset  and  from  necessity,  "  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  speak 
well  of  what  is  evil,"  may  be  useful ;  though,  when  they  be- 
come habitual  and  unnecessary,  they  are  incompatible  with  the 
continuance  of  this  species  of  power.^  It  is  best  to  be  both 
loved  and  feared  ;  but,  if  a  choice  must  be  made,  it  sliould  be 
of  the  latter.  For  men  are  naturally  ungrateful,  fickle,  dis-» 
sembling,  cowardly,  and  will  promise  much  to  a  benefactor, 
but  desert  him  in  his  need,  and  will  break  the  bonds  of  love 
much  sooner  than  those  of  fear.  But  fear  does  not  imply 
hatred ;  nor  need  a  prince  apprehend  that,  while  he  abstains 
from  the  properties  and  the  lives  of  his  subjects.  Occasions  to 
take  the  property  of  others  never  cease,  while  those  of  shed- 
ding blood  are  rare ;  and,  besides,  a  man  will  sooner  forgive 
the  death  of  his  lather  than  the  loss  of  his  inheritance.^ 

38.  The  eighteenth  chapter,  on  the  manner  in  which  princes 
should  observe  faith,  might  pass  for  a  satire  on  their  its  only 
usual  violations  of  it,  if  the  author  did  not  too  palliation, 
seriously  manifest  his  approbation  of  them.  The  best  pallia- 
tion of  this,  and  of  what  else  has  been  justly  censured  in  Ma- 
chiavel, is  to  be  derived  from  his  life  and  times.  These  led 
him  to  consider  every  petty  government  as  in  a  continual  state 
of  self-defence  against  treachery  and  violence,  from  its  ill- 
affected  citizens,  as  well  as  from  its  ambitious  neighbors.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  draw  the  straight  line  of  natural  right  in  such 
circumstances ;  and  neither  perhaps  the  cool  reader  of  a  re- 
mote age,  nor  the  secure  subject  of  a  well-organized  commu- 
nity, is  altogether  a  fair  arbiter  of  what  has  been  done  or 
cjounselled  in  days  of  peril  and  necessity ;  relatively,  I  mean, 

'  o  Kvi  ,  XTiii  *  o.  viil.  *  c  xvii. 
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to  the  persons,  not  to  the  objective  character  of  actions.  There 
is  certainly  a  steadiness  of  moral  principle  and  Christian  endu- 
rance which  tells  us  that  it  is  better  not  to  exist  at  all  than  to 
exist  at  the  price  of  virtue  ;  but  few  indeed  of  the  countrymen 
and  contemporaries  of  Machiavel  had  any  claim  to  the  prac- 
tice, whatever  they  might  have  to  the  profession,  of  such 
integi-ity.  His  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  it  was 
truly  a  crime,  was  to  have  cast  away  the  veil  of  hypocrisy, 
the  profession  of  a  religious  adherence  to  maxims  which  at  the 
same  moment  were  violated.^ 

39.  The  Discourses  of  Machiavel  upon  the  first  books  of 
His  Dis-  Livy,  though  not  more  celebrated  than  The  Prince, 
courses  on    have  been  better  esteemed.     Far  from  being  exempt 

from  the  same  bias  in  favor  of  unscrupulous  politics, 
they  abound  with  similar  maxims,  especially  in  the  third  book  : 
but  they  contain  more  sound  and  deep  thinking  on  the  spirit 
of  small  republics,  than  could  be  found  in  any  preceding  writer 
that  has  descended  to  us ;  more,  probably,  in  a  practical  sense, 
than  the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  though  they  are  not  so  compre- 
hensive. In  reasoning  upon  the  JRoman  government,  he  is 
naturally  sometimes  misled  by  confidence  in  Livy ;  but  his 
own  acquaintance  with  modern  Italy  was  in  some  measure  the 
corrective  that  secured  him  from  the  errors  of  ordinary  anti- 
quaries. 

40.  These  discourses  are  divided  into  three  books,  and  con- 
Their  t^^"  ^43  chapters,  with  no  great  regard  to  arrange- 
leading  mcnt ;  written  probably  as  reflections  occasionally 
prmupes.  p,,gggj^^gj  thcniselves  to  the  author's  mind.  They 
are  built  upon  one  predominant  idea,  —  that,  the  political  and 
military  annals  of  early  Rome  having  had  their  counter- 
parts in  a  great  variety  of  parallel  instances  which  the  recent 
history  of  Italy  furnished,  it  is  safe  to  draw  experimental 
principles  from  them,  and  to  expect  the  recurrence  of  similar 
consequences  in  the  same  circumstances.  Though  this  reason- 
ing may  easily  mislead  us  from  an  imperfect  estimate  of  the 
conditions,  and  does  not  give  a  high  probability  to  our  antici- 
pations, it  is  such  as  those  entrusted  with  the  safety  of  com- 

1  Morhof  has  observed  that  all  the  arts  the  (Economics ;  the  second  book,  however, 

of  tyranny  which  we  read  in  Machiavel  had  of  which,  full  of  the  stratagems  and  frauds 

been  unfolded  by  Aristotle :  and  Ginguene  of  Dionysiu>i,  though  nearly  of  the  age  of 

has  shown  this,  in  some  measure,  from  the  Aristotle,  is  not  genuine.     Mitford,  with 

eleventh  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  his  usual  partiality  to  tyrants  (chap,  xxxl 

tetter's  Politics.  lie  might  also  have  quoted  sect.  8),  seems  to  think  them  all  laudiijle 
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monwealths  ought  not  to  neglect.  But  Machiavel  sprinkles 
these  discourses  with  thoughts  of  a  more  general  cast,  and 
often  applies  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  history,  and  a 
long  experience  of  mankind. 

41.  Permmience,  according  to  Machiavel,  is  the  great  aim 
of  government.^  In  this  very  common  sentiment  among 
writers  accustomed  to  republican  forms,  although  experience 
of  the  mischiefs  generally  attending  upon  change  might  lead 
lo  it,  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  little  of  Machiavel's  oi-iginal  taint, 
s;he  reference  of  political  ends  to  the  benefit  of  the  rulers 
rather  than  that  of  the  community.  But  the  polity  which  he 
«ecms  for  the  most  part  to  prefer,  thougli  he  does  not  speak 
explicitly,  nor  always  perhaps  consistently,  is  one  wherein  the 
people  should  at  least  have  great  weight.  In  one  passage  he 
recommends,  like  Cicero  and  Tacitus,  the  triple  form,  which 
endeavoi-s  to  conciliate  the  power  of  a  prince  with  that  of  a 
nobility  and  a  popular  assembly ;  as  the  best  means  of  pre- 
venting that  cycle  of  revolutions  through  which,  as  he 
supposes,  the  sinij)ler  institutions  would  naturally,  if  not 
necessarily,  pass;  from  monarchy  to  aristocracy,  from  that  to 
democracy,  and  finally  to  monarchy  again ;  though,  as  he  ob- 
serves, it  rarely  happens  that  there  is  time  given  to  complete 
this  cycle,  which  requires  a  long  course  of  ages ;  the  com- 
munity itself,  as  an  independent  state,  being  generally  destroyed 
before  the  close  of  the  period.^  But,  with  his  predilection  for 
a  republican  polity,  he  yet  saw  its  essential  weakness  in  diffi- 
cult circumstances ;  and  hence  observes  that  there  is  no  surer 
way  to  ruin  a  democracy  than  to  set  it  on  bold  undertakings, 
which  it  is  sure  to  misconduct.^  He  has  made  also  the  pro- 
found and  important  remark,  that  states  are  rarely  either 
formed  or  reformed,  except  by  one  man.* 

42.  Few  political  treatises  can  even  now  be  read  with  more 
advantage  than  the  Discourses  of  Machiavel ;  and  in   j^^^^  ^^ 
proportion  as  the  course  of  civil  society  tends  farther  and  influ- 
towards  democracy,  and  especially  if  it  should  lead 

to  what  seems  the  inevitable  consequence  of  democracy,  a 
considerable  subdivision  of  independent  states,  they  may*ac- 
quire  an  additional  value.     The  absence  of  all  passion ;  the 

'  I.  1.  c.  ii.  reduce  into  sjstem  the  Bfe-onrses  of  Ma- 

•  c.  ii  and  vi.  chiayel,  which   have  no  regular  arninge- 

•  c  liii  ment,  so   that  nearly  the  aaan'     lOughU 

•  c.  9   Oorniani,  iv.  70,  has  attempted  to  recur  in  different  cliapterp 
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continual  reference  of  every  public  measiire  to  a  distinct  end; 
the  disregard  of  vulgar  associations  Avith  names  or  persons, 
render  him,  though  too  cold  of  heart  for  a  very  generous 
reader,  a  sagacious  and  useful  monitor  for  any  one  who  can 
employ  the  necessary  methods  of  correcting  his  theorems. 
He  formed  a  school  of  subtle  reasoners  upon  political  history, 
which,  both  in  Italy  and  France,  was  in  vogue  for  two  cen- 
turies ;  and,  whatever  might  be  its  errors,  has  hardly  been 
superseded  for  the  better  by  the  loose  declamation  that  some 
dignify  with  the  name  of  philosophical  politics,  and  in  which 
we  continually  find  a  more  flagitious  and  undisguised  aban- 
donment of  moral  rules  for  the  sake  of  some  idol  of  a 
general  principle  than  can  be  imputed  to  The  Prince  of 
Machiavel. 

43.  Besides  these  two  works,  the  History  of  Florence  i? 
His  History  enough  to  immortalize  the  name  of  Nicolas  Machia- 
of  Florence,  ygl.  Seldom  has  a  more  giant  stride  been  made  in 
any  department  of  literature  than  by  this  judicious,  clear,  and 
elegant  history :  for  the  preceding  historical  works,  whether 
in  Italy  or  out  of  it,  had  no  claims  to  the  praise  of  classical 
composition ;  while  this  has  ranked  among  the  greatest  of  that 
order.  Machiavel  was  the  first  who  gave  at  once  a  general 
and  a  luminous  development  of  great  events  in  their  causes 
and  connections,  such  as  we  find  in  the  first  book  of  his  His- 
tory of  Florence.  That  view  of  the  formation  of  European 
societies,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  though  it  may  seem  now  to  contain  only  what 
is  fiirailiar,  had  never  been  attempted  before,  and  is  still,  for 
its  conciseness  and  truth,  as  good  as  any  that  can  be  read. 

44.  The  little  Ireatises  of  Giannotti  and  Contarini  on  the 
Treatises  on  republic  of  Venice,  being  chiefly  descriptive  of  ac- 
venetian  tiial  institutions,  —  though  the  former,  a  Florentine 
Kovoniment.  ^_^  iji^-th,  sometimes  reasons  upon  and  even  censures 
them,  —  would  not  desei-ve  notice,  except  as  they  display  an 
attention  to  the  workings  of  a  most  complicated,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  most  successful,  machine.  The  Avonderful  per- 
manency, tranquillity,  and  prosperity  of  Venice  became  the 
admiration  of  Europe,  and  especially,  as  was  most  natural,  of 
Italy ;  where  she  stood  alone,  without  internal  usurpation,  or 
foreign  interference,  strong  in  wisdom  more  than  in  arms,  the 
survivor  of  many  lines  of  petty  princes,  and  many  revolutions 
of  turbulent   democracy,   which  had,  on  either  side  of  the 
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Apennine,  run  their   race  of  guilt  and  sorrow  for   several 
preceding  centuries.^ 

45.    Calvin   alone,  of  the   reformers  in   this   period,  has 
touched   upon  political    government  as  a  theme   of  cajvju'a 
rational  discussion  ;  though  he  admits  that  it  is  need-   political 
less  to  dispute  which  is  the  best  form  of  polity,  since   ^"""^ 
private  men  have  not  the  right  of  altering  that  under  which 
they  live.     The  change  from  monarchy  to  despotism,  he  says, 
is  easy ;  nor  is  that  from  aristocracy  to  the  dominion  of  a  few 
much  more  difficult ;   but  nothing  is  so  apt  to  follow  as  sedi- 
tion from  a  popular  regimen.     But,  upon  the  whole,  he  con- 
sidei-s  an  aristocratic  form  to  be  far  better  than  the  other  two, 
on  account  of  the  vices  and  infirmity  of  human  nature.^ 


Sect  in.     1501-1510. 

Jorispmdence. 

46.  Under  the  name  jurisprudence,  we  are  not  yet  to  seek 
for  writings  on  that  high  department  of  moral  philo-  jurispru- 
sophy,  which  treats  of  the  rules  of  univei-sal  justice,  ^^"•'e  ^on- 
by  which  positive  legislation  and  courts  of  judicature  Roman 
ought  to  be  directed.     Whatever  of  this  kind  may  '''^' 
appear  in  works  of  this  period  arises  incidentally  out  of  their 
subject,  and  does  not  constitute  their  essence.     According  to 
the  primary  and  established  sense  of  the  word,  especially  on 
the  Continent,  jurisprudence  is  the  science  of  the  Roman  law, 
and  is  seldom  ajjplied  to  any  other  positive  system,  but  least 
of  all  to  the  law  of  nature.     Yet  the  application  of  this  study 
has  been  too  extensive  in  Europe,  and  the  renown  of  its  chief 
writers  too  high,  to  admit  of  our  passing  wholly  over  this 
department  of  literature,  as  we  do  some  technical  and  profes- 
sional subjects. 

47.  The  civil  or  Roman  law  is  comprehended  in  four  lead- 
ing divisions   (besides  some  later  than  the  time  of  Theiawa 
Justinian),  very  unequal  in  length,  but   altogether  arranged. 

1  These  are  both  published  in  GraeviuJ,  Thesaur.  Antiq.  Italiae.    See,  too,  Gin- 
Spiene,  viii.  186. 

«  Oalv  Inst.,  1.  iv.  c.  20,  §  8. 
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forming  that  multifarious  collection  usually  styled  the  Cor- 
pus Juris  Civilis.  As  this  has  sometimes  been  ])ublished 
in  a  single,  though  a  vast  and  closely  printed  volume,  it 
may  seem  extraordinary,  that  by  means  of  arranged  indexes, 
marginal  references,  and  similar  resources,  it  was  not,  soon 
after  it  came  into  use  as  a  standard  authority,  or,  at  least. 
Boon  after  the  invention  of  printing,  reduced  into  a  less  disor- 
derly state  than  its  present  disposition  exhibits.  But  the 
labors  of  the  older  jurists,  in  accumulating  glosses  or  short 
marginal  interpretations,  were  more  calculated  to  multiply 
than  to  disentangle  the  intricacies  of  the  Pandects. 

48.  It  is  at  first  sight  more  wonderful,  that  many  nations 
Adoption  of  ^^  Europe,  instead  of  selecting  the  most  valuable 
the  entire  portion  of  the  civil  law,  as  directory  to  their  own 
*>«  ™'  tribimals,  should  have  bestowed  decisive  authority 
on  that  entire  unwieldy  body  which  bore  the  name  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  laws  which  they  could  not  understand,  and  wliich,  in 
great  measure,  must,  if  understood,  have  been  perceived  to 
clash  with  the  new  order  of  human  society.  But  the  homage 
paid  to  the  Roman  name ;  the  previous  i-eception  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  code  in  the  same  countries ;  the  vague  notion  of  the 
Italians,  artfully  encouraged  by  one  party,  that  the  Conrads 
and  Frederics  were  really  successoi-s  of  the  Theodosii  and 
Justinians ;  the  frequent  clearness,  acuteness,  and  reasonable- 
ness of  tlie  decisions  of  the  old  lawyers  which  fill  the  Pan- 
dects ;  the  immense  difficulty  of  se})arating  the  less  useful 
portion,  and  of  obtaining  public  authority  for  ?  new  system : 
the  deference,  above  all,  to  great  names,  which  crampel  evei-} 
effort  of  the  human  mind  in  the  middle  ages,  —  will  sufficiently 
account  for  the  adoption  of  a  jurisprudence  so  comphcated, 
uncertain,  unintelligible,  and  ill-fitted  to  the  times. 

41).  The  portentous  ignorance  of  the  earlier  jurists  m  every 
thing  tliat  could  aid  their  textual  explanations  has 
^nerai"*^  been  noticed  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume, 
learning  to  This  could  not  hold  out  long  after  the  revival  of 
"■"i^^^-  learning.  Budanis,  in  his  Obsei-\-ations  on  the  Pan- 
dects, was  the  first  to  furnish  better  verbal  interpretations ; 
but  his  philological  erudition  was  not  sustained  by  that  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  themselves  which  nothing  but  long  labor 
could  imi)art.^     Such  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  as, 

>  Qravina,  Oiigines  Jur.  Civ.,  p.  211. 
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even  after  the  revival  of  letters,  was  given  in  the  schools,  or, 
we  may  add,  as  is  now  obtained  by  those  who  are  counted 
learned  among  us,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  under- 
standing those  Roman  lawyers,  whose  short  decisions,  or,  as 
we  should  call  them,  opinions,  occupy  the  fifty  books  of  the 
Pandects.  They  had  not  only  a  technical  terminology,  as  is 
perhaps  necessary  in  professional  usage,  but  many  words  and 
phrases  not  merely  technical  occur,  as  to  the  names  and  no- 
tions of  things,  which  the  classical  authors,  especially  such  as 
are  commonly  read,  do  not  contain.  Yet  these  writers  of 
antiquity,  when  diligently  pursued,  throw  much  light  upon 
jurisprudence ;  they  assist  conjecture,  if  they  do  not  afford 
proof,  as  to  the  meaning  of  words ;  they  explain  allusions ; 
they  connect  the  laws  with  their  temporary  causes  or  general 
principles ;  and  if  they  seem  a  little  to  lead  us  astray  from  the 
great  object  of  jurisprudence,  the  adjudication  of  right,  it  was 
still  highly  important,  in  the  conditions  that  Europe  had  im- 
posed upon  herself,  to  ascertain  what  it  was  that  she  had 
chosen  to  obey. 

50.  Ulric  Zasius,  a  professor  at  Friburg,  and  Garcia 
d'Erzilla,  whose  Commentaries  were  ,  printed  in  ^iciati  • 
1.515,  should  have  the  credit,  according  to  Andres,  his  reform 
of  leading  the  way  to  a  more  elegant  jurisprudence.' 
The  former  of  these  is  known,  in  some  measure,  as  a  scholar 
and  a  correspondent  of  Erasmus :  for  the  latter,  I  have  to 
depend  on  the  testimony  of  his  countryman.  But  the  general 
voice  of  Europe  has  always  named  Andrew  Alciati,  of  Milan, 
as  the  restorer  of  the  Roman  law.  He  taught,  from  the  year 
1518  to  his  death  in  1550,  in  the  universities  of  Avignon, 
Milan,  Bourges,  Paris,  and  Bologna.  Literature  became 
with  him  the  handmaid  of  law :  the  historians  of  Rome,  her 
antiquaries,  her  orators  and  poets,  were  called  upon  to  eluci- 
date the  obsolete  words  and  obscure  allusions  of  the  Pandects ; 
to  which  —  the  earlier  as  well  as  the  more  valuable  and  exten- 
sive portion  of  the  civil  law  —  this  method  of  classical  inter- 
pretation is  chiefly  applicable.  Alciati  had  another  advantage, 
denied  to  his  predecessors  of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Byzantine  jurists ;  with  whom,  says  Gravina,  the  learn- 

'  Andres,  xvi.  143.    Savigny  agrees  with  several  signs  before  the  sixteenth  century. 

Andres  as  to  the  merits  of  Zazius,  and  ob-  Ambrogio   Traversari    had    recommended 

serves  that  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  this,  and  Lebrixa  wrote  against  the  errors  ol 

laws  in  their  original   sources,  instead  of  Accursius,  though  in  a  superficial  manner, 

tbecommentatoi-s,  had  been  anaouu  'ed  br  Gesch.  des  Uomischeu  Kechts,  vi.  3liA. 
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ing  of  Roman  law  had  been  preserved  in  a  more  perfect  state 
amidst  other  vestiges  of  the  empire,  and,  while  almost  extin- 
quished  in  Italy  by  the  barbarians,  had  been  in  daily  usage  at 
Constantinople  down  to  its  capture.  Alciati  was  the  fii'St  wlio 
taught  the  lawyers  to  write  with  purity  and  elegance.  Eras- 
mus has  applied  to  him  the  eulogy  of  Cicero  on  Scievola,  that 
he  was  the  most  jurisprudent  of  orators,  and  the  most  eloquent 
of  lawyers.  But  he  deserved  also  the  higher  praise  of  sweep- 
ing away  the  rubbish  of  conflicting  glosses,  which  had  so  con- 
founded the  students  by  their  contrary  subtilties,  that  it  had 
become  a  practice  to  count,  instead  of  weighing,  their  author! 
ties.  It  has  been  regretted,  that  he  made  little  use  of  philo- 
sophy in  the  exposition  of  law;  but  this  could  not  have  been 
attempted  in  the  sixteenth  century  without  the  utmost  danger 
of  misleading  the  interpreter.^ 

51.  The  practical  lawyers,  whose  prejudices  were  nourished 
Opposition  ^J  their  interests,  conspired  with  the  professors  of 
toUim.  the  old  school  to  clamor  against  the  introduction 
of  literature  into  jurisprudence.  Alciati  was  driven  some- 
times from  one  university  to  another  by  their  opposition  ;  but 
more  frequently  his  i-estless  disposition,  and  his  notorious  de- 
sire of  gain,  were  the  causes  of  his  migrations.  They  were 
the  means  of  diffusing  a  more  liberal  coui-se  of  studies  in 
France  as  Avell  as  Italy,  and  especially  in  the  gi'eat  legal 
university  of  Bourges.  He  stood  not,  however,  alone  in 
scattering  the  flowers  of  polite  literature  over  the  thorny 
.       .         brakes   of   jurisprudence.       An   eminent    Spaniard, 

Agustino.  •        i  .  •    1  1  111 

Antonio  Agustmo,  might  perhaps  be  placed  almost 
on  a  level  with  him.  The  first  work  of  Agustino,  Emenda- 
tiones  Juris  Civilis,  was  published  in  1544.  Andres,  seldom 
deficient  in  praising  his  compatriots,  pronounces  such  an 
eulogy  on  the  writings  of  Agustino,  as  to  find  no  one  but 
Cujacius  worthy  of  being  accounted  his  equal,  if  indeed  he 
does  not  give  the  preference  in  genius  and  learning  to  the 
older  writer.^  Gravina  is  less  diflfusely  panegyrical ;  and  in 
fact  it  is  certain  that  Agustmo,  though  a  lawyer  of  great  eru- 
dition and  intelligence,  has  been  eclipsed  by  those  for  whoro 
ho  prepai'ed  the  way. 

1  Bayle,  art.  "  Alciati;  "  Grayina,  p.  206;  Tiraboschi,  ij  116;  Corniani,  t.  67 
«  Vol.  XYi.  p.  U8. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

HISTORY  OF  TUB  LITERATURE  OF  TASTE  IN   EUROPE   FROM 
1520  TO  1650. 


Sect.  I.    1520-1550. 


Poetry  in  Italy  —  In  Spain  and  Portugal  —  In  Franc*  and  Germany  —  In  England  — 
Wyatt  and  Surrey  —  Latin  Poetry. 

1.  The  singular  grace  of  Ariosto's  poem  had  not  less  dis- 
tinguished it  than  his  fertility  of  invention,  and  bril-  poetry  of 
liancy  of  language.  For  the  Itahan  poetry,  since  Bembo. 
the  days  of  Petrarch,  with  the  exception  of  Lorenzo  and 
Politian,  the  boasts  of  Floi-ence,  had  been  very  deficient  ia 
elegance ;  the  sonnets  and  odes  of  the  fifteenth  century,  even 
those  written  near  its  close,  by  Tibaldeo,  Serafino  d'Aquila, 
Benivieni,  and  other  now  obscure  names,  though  the  list  of 
poets  in  Crescimbeni  will  be  found  very  long,  are  hardly 
mentioned  by  the  generality  of  critics  but  for  the  purpose  of 
censure ;  while  Boiardo,  who  deserved  most  praise  for  bold 
and  happy  inventions,  lost  much  of  it  through  an  unpolished 
and  inharmonious  style.  In  the  succeeding  period,  tlie  faults 
of  the  Italian  school  were  entirely  opposite ;  in  Bembo,  and 
those  who,  by  their  studious  and  servile  imitation  of  one  great 
master,  were  called  Petrarchists,  there  was  an  elaborate  sweet- 
ness, a  fastidious  delicacy,  a  harmony  of  sound,  which  fre- 
quently served  as  an  excuse  for  coldness  of  imagination,  and 
poverty  of  thought.  "  As  the  too  careful  imitation  of  Cicero," 
says  Tiraboschi,  "  caused  Bembo  to  fall  into  an  affected  ele- 
gance hi  his  Latin  style ;  so  in  his  Italian  poetry,  while  he 
labors  to  restore  the  manner  of  Petrarch,  he  displays  more  of 
ait  than  of  natural  genius.  Yet  by  banishing  the  rudeness 
of  fonnor  poetry,  and  pointing  out  the  right  path,  he  was  of 
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no  small  advantage  to  those  who  knew  ho\v  to  imitate  his 
excellences,  and  avoid  his  faults."  ^ 

2.  The  chief  care  of  Berabo  was  to  avoid  the  unpolished 
Its  beauties  li»es  wliich  deformed  the  poetry  of  the  fifteenth 
>nii  defects,  eeutury  in  the  eyes  of  one  so  exquisitely  sensible  to 
the  charms  of  diction.  It  is  from  him  that  the  historians  of 
Itahan  literature  date  the  revival  of  the  Petrarcan  elegance ; 
of  which  a  foreigner,  unless  conversant  with  the  language  in 
all  its  varieties,  can  hardly  judge ;  though  he  may  perceive 
the  want  of  original  conception,  and  the  monotony  of  conven- 
tional phi'ases,  which  is  too  frequently  characteristic  of  the 
Italian  sonnet.  Yet  the  sonnets  of  Bembo  on  the  death  of 
his  Morosina,  the  mother  of  his  children,  display  a  real  tender- 
ness not  unworthy  of  his  master ;  and  the  canzone  on  that  of 
his  brother  has  obtained  not  less  renown ;  though  Tassoni,  a 
very  fastidious  critic,  has  ridiculed  its  centonism,  or  studious 
incorporation  of  lines  from  Petrarch ;  a  practice  which  the 
habit  of  writing  Latin  poetry,  wherein  it  should  be  sparingly 
employed,  but  not  wholly  avoided,  would  naturally  encou- 
rage.^ 

3.  The  number  of  versifiers  whom  Italy  produced  in  the 
Character  sixteenth  century  was  immensely  great.  Crescim- 
of  Italian  bcni  givcs  a  list  of  eighty  earlier  than  1550,  whom 
poetry.  |^^  selects  fi'om  many  hundred  ever-forgotten  names. 
By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  these  confined  themselves  to 
the  sonnet  and  the  canzone  or  ode ;  and  the  theme  is  generally 
love,  though  they  sometimes  change  it  to  religion.  A  con- 
ventional phraseology,  an  interminable  repetition  of  the  beau- 
ties and  coldness  of  perhaps  an  ideal,  certainly  to  us  an 
unknown,  mistress,  run  through  these  productions ;  which  so 
much  resemble  each  other  as  sometimes  to  suggest  to  any  one 
who  reads  the  Sceltas,  which  bring  together  many  extracts 
fi-om  these  poets,  no  other  parallel  than  that  of  the  hooting  of 
owls  in  concert:  a  sound  melanciholy  and  not  unpleasing  to  all 
ears  in  its  way ;  but  monotonous,  unintellectual,  and  manifest- 
ing as  little  real  sorrow  or  sentiment  in  the  bird  as  these  com- 
positions do  in  the  poet.^ 

4.  A  few  exceptions  may  certainly  be  made.     Alamanni, 

'  Vol.  X.  p.  3.  which  never  comes  to  any  thing;  "quella 

*  T iraboschi,  ibid. ;  Corinaui,  iv.  102.  volgare  .sinania  che  mostrano  gl'  amauti 

*  Muratori  himself  observes  the  tantali-  di  voler  inorire,  e  che  taute  volte  s'  od« 
■ing  habit  la  which  sonneteers  indulge  bocca  loro,  ma  non  mai  rieae  ad  eflet* 
UunuelTes,  of  threatening  to  die  for  love,  to." 
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though  the  sonnet  is  not  his  peculiar  line  of  strength,  and 
though  he  often  follows  the  track  of  Petrarch  with 
almost  servile  imitation,  could  not,  with  his  powerful 
genius,  but  raise  himself  above  the  common  level.     His   Ly- 
gura  Pianta,  a  Genoese  lady,  the  heroine  of  many  sonnets,  is 
the  sliadow  of  Laura ;  but,  when  he  turns  to  the  calamities  of 
Italy  and  his  own,  that  stern  sound  is  heard  again  that  almost 
reminds  us  of  Dante  and  Alfieri.     The  Italian  critics,  to  whom 
we  must  of  course  implicitly  defer  as  to  the  grace  and  taste  of 
their  own  writers,  speak  well  of  Molza,  and  some  other  of  the 
smaller  poets,  though  they  are  seldom  exempt  from  the  gene- 
ral defects  above  mentioned.     But  none  does  Crescimbeni  so 
much  extol  as  a  poetess,  in  every  respect  the  most  vittona 
eminent  of  her  sex  in  Italy,  the  widow  of  the  Mar-   Coiouna. 
quis  of  Pescara,  Vittoria  Colonna,  surnamed,  he  says,  by  the 
public  voice,  the  divine.     The  i-are  virtues  and  consummate 
talents  of  this  lady  were  the  theme  of  all  Italy,  in  that  bril- 
liant age  of  her  literature ;   and  her  name  is  familiar  to  the 
ordinary  reader  at  this  day.     The  canzone  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  her  illustrious  husband  is  worthy  of  both.^ 

5.  The  satires  of  Ariosto,  seven  in  number,  and  composed 
in  the  Horatian  manner,  were  published  after  his  satires  of 
death  in  1534.  Tiraboschi  places  them  at  the  head  Ariosto  ana 
of  that  class  of  poetry.  The  reader  will  find  an 
analysis  of  these  satires,  with  some  extracts,  in  Ginguene.^ 
The  twelve  satires  of  Alamanni,  one  of  the  Florentine  exiles, 
of  which  the  first  edition  is  dated  in  1532,  though  of  earlier 
publication  than  those  of  Ariosto,  indicate  an  acquaintance 
with  them.  They  are  to  one  another  as  Horace  and  Juvenal, 
and  as  their  fortunes  might  lead  us  to  expect :  one  gay,  easy, 
full  of  the  best  form  of  Epicurean  philosophy,  cheerfulness, 
and  content  in  the  simpler  enjoyments  of  life ;  the  other 
ardent,  scornful,  unsparing,  declamatory,  a  hater  of  vice,  and 
no  great  lover  of  mankind,  pouring  forth  his  moral  wrath  in 
no  feeble  strain.  We  have  seen  in  another  place  his  animad- 
versions on  the  court  of  Rome ;   nor  does  any  thuig  in  Italy 

*  Crescimbeni  della  volgar  Poesia,  vols.  Bern!,  and  several  more,  among  the  p«tB 

li   anil  iii.     Foi   the  chiiracter  of  Vittoria  of  Leo's  age. 

Colouna,  see  ii.  360.    Roscoe  (l.*oX.,  iii.  -  ix.  100-129;  Comiani,  iv.  55.    In  one 

314)  thinks  her  canzone  on  her  husband  in  pas.*«ige  of  the  second   satire,  Ariosto  as- 

no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  Bembo  on  his  sumes  a  tone  of  higher  dignity  tlian  Horace 

brother.     It  is  rather  by  a  stretch  of  cliro-  ever  ventured,   and   inveiglis  against  the 

aolog^'  tlAt  thU  writer  reckons  Vittoria,  Italian  courts  in   the  spirit  of  hid  rival 

Alatiianni. 
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escape  liis  resentment.'  The  other  poems  of  Alamannl  are 
of  a  very  miscellaneous  description ;  eclogues,  little  else  than 
close  imitations  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  elegies,  odes,  hymns, 
psalms,  fables,  tragedies,  and  what  were  called  selve,  a  name 
for  all  unclassed  poetry. 

6.  Alamanni's  epic,  or  rather  romantic  poem,  the  Avar- 
Aiamanni     *^hide,  is  admitted  by  all  critics  to  be  a  work  of  old 

age,  little  worthy  of  his  name.  But  his  poem  on 
agriculture.  La  Coltivazione,  has  been  highly  extolled.  A 
certain  degree  of  languor  seems  generally  to  hang  on  Italian 
blank  verse,  and  in  didactic  poetiy  it  is  not  likely  to  be  over- 
„     „  .       come.     The  Bees  of  Rucellai  is  a  poem  written  with 

Rucellai.  .   .  ,.  i  i  i  •  •         i 

exquisite  sweetness  ot  style ;  but  the  critics  have 
sometimes  forgotten  to  mention  that  it  is  little  else  than  a  free 
translation  from  the  fourth  Georgic.^  No  one  has  ever  pre- 
tended to  rescue  from  the  charge  of  dulness  and  insipidity 
.  .  the  epic  poem  of  the  father  of  blank  verse,  Trissino, 

on  the  liberation  of  Italy  from  the  Goths  by  Belisa- 
rius.  It  is,  of  all  long  poems  that  are  remembered  at  all,  the 
most  unfortunate  in  its  reputation. 

7.  A  very  different  name  is  that  of  Berni,  partly  known  by 

his  ludicrous  poetry,  which  has  given  that  style  the 
appellation  of  Poesia  Bernesca,  rather  on  account 
of  his  excellence  than  originality,  for  nothing  is  so  congenial 
to  the  Italians,^  but  far  more  by  his  ri-facdnievto,  or  remould- 
ing of  the  poem  of  Boiardo.  The  Orlando  Innamorato,  an 
ill-written  poem,  especially  to  Tuscan  ears,  had  been  encum- 
bered by  the  heavy  continuation  of  Agostini.  Yet,  if  its  own 
intrinsic  beauties  of  invention  would  not  have  secured  it  from 
oblivion,  the  vast  success  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  itself  only  a 
continuation,  and  borrowing  most  of  its  characters  from  Boi- 
ardo's  poem,  must  have  made  it  impossible  for  Italians  of  any 
curiosity  to  neglect  the  primary  source  of  so  much  delight. 


1  The  following  lines,  which  conclude  Non  pur  la  Spagna,  tutta  Italia  ancora 

the  twelfth  and  last  satire,  may  serve  as  a  Che  ti  tien  d'  heresia,  di  vizi  scuola. 
specimen  of  Alamanni's  declamatory  tone        E  clie  nol  crede,  ne  dimandi  ogn'  ora 

of   invective,    and   his   bitter  attaclcs  on  Urbin,  Ferrara,  1'  Orso,  et  la  Colouna. 

Rome,  whom  he  is  addressing: —  La  Marca,  il  liomagnuol,  ma  piii  che  ptora 

"  0  clii  vedesse  il  ver,  vcdrcbbe  come  Per  te  servendo,  che  fa  d'altri  donna." 

Piii  disnor  tu,  che  '1  tuo  Luther  Martiuo 
Porti  a  te  stessa,  e  piu  gravose  some ;  ^  Roscoe's  Leo,  iii.  351 ;   Tiraboschi,  x. 

Non  la  Germania,  n6  ;  ma  1"  ocio,  il  vino,  85.     Algarotti  and  Corniani  (v.  IIG),  wh« 

Avarizia,  ambition,  lussuria  e  gola,  quotes  hun,  do  not  esteem  the  poim  ct 

Xi  mena  al  fin,  che  giii  veggiam  vicino.  Kucellai  highly. 

Hon  purqutisto  dico  io  uou  Frauciasola,       ^  Cornlaui,  ir.  252  ;  Roscoe,  iii.  323. 
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Bemi,  therefore,  undertook  the  singular  office  of  writing  over 
again  the  Orlando  Innamorato ;  preserving  the  sense  of  almost 
every  stanza,  though  every  stanza  was  more  or  less  altered, 
and  inserting  nothing  hut  a  few  introductory  passages,  in  the 
manner  of  Ariosto,  to  each  canto.^  The  genius  of  Bemi, 
playful,  satirical,  tlexihle,  was  admirahly  fitted  to  perform  this 
lahor :  the  rude  Lombardisms  of  the  lower  Po  gave  way  to 
tlie  racy  idiom  of  Florence ;  and  the  Orlando  Innamorato  has 
descended  to  {)osterity  as  the  work  of  two  minds,  remarkably 
combined  in  this  instance  :  the  sole  praise  of  invention,  circum- 
stance, description,  and  very  frequently  that  of  poetical  figure 
and  sentiment,  belonging  to  Boiardo ;  that  of  style,  in  the 
peculiar  and  limited  use  of  the  word,  to  Berni.  The  character 
of  the  poem,  as  thus  adorned,  has  sometimes  been  miscon- 
ceived. Though  Berni  is  almost  always  sprightly,  he  is  not, 
in  this  romance,  a  burlesque  or  buffoon  poet."  I  once  heard 
Foscolo  prefer  him  to  Ariosto.  A  foreigner,  not  so  famiUar 
with  the  peculiarities  of  language,  would  probably  think  his 
style  less  brilliant  and  less  pellucid ;  and  it  is  in  execution 
alone  that  he  claims  to  be  considered  as  an  original  poet.  The 
Orlando  Innamorato  was  also  remoulded  by  Domenichi  in 
lo-i.3  ;  but  the  excellence  of  Berni  has  caused  this  feeble  pro- 
duction to  be  nearly  passed  over  by  the  Italian  critic?.* 


1  The  first  edition  of  the  Rifaccimento 
is  iu  1541,  ;iud  the  second  iu  1542.  In  that 
of  1545.  the  first  eighty-two  stanzius  are 
very  different  from  those  that  correspond 
iu  former  editions :  some  that  follow  are 
suspected  not  to  be  genuine.  It  seems  that 
we  have  no  edition  on  which  we  can  wlioUy 
depend.  No  edition  of  Berni  appeared  from 
1545  to  1725,  though  Domenichi  wa.s  print- 
ed several  times.  'J'his  reformer  of  Boiardo 
did  not  alter  the  text  nearly  so  much  as 
Berni.     Pauizzi,  vol.  ii. 

-  Tirahoschi,  vii.  195,  censures  Berni  for 
"  motti  e  racconti  troppo  liberi  ed  empi, 
che  vi  ha  in^eriti."  Ginguene  exclaims, 
M  well  he  may,  against  this  iniputition. 
Berni  ha.s  inserted  no  stories ;  and,  unless 
it  were  the  few  .stanzas  ag.iinst  monastic 
hypocrisy  that  remain  at  the  liead  of  the 
twentieth  cjinto,  it  is  iiard  to  .s;iy  what 
Tiniboschi  meant  by  impieties.  But  though 
Tiraboschi  must  have  rejid  Berni.  he  has 
here  chosen  to  copy  Zeno,  who  tallcs  of 
"  il  poema  di  Boiardo,  rifitto  dal  Berni,  e 
di  serio  trasformato  iu  ridicolo,  e  di  onesto 
in  iscandoloso,  e  pero  giustamentedauuato 
dallachiesa."  —  (Konttinini,  p.  273.)  Zeno, 
even  more  sui'ely  than  Tiraboschi,  was  per- 
fectly acqmunted  with  Berni's  poem :   how 


could  he  give  so  false  a  character  of  it? 
Did  he  copy  some  older  writer.'  and  why? 
It  seems  hard  not  to  think  that  some  suspi- 
cion of  Bemi"s  bias  towanis  Protestantism 
had  engendered  a  prejutlice  against  his 
poem,  which  remained  when  the  cause  had 
been  forgotten,  as  it  certainly  was  in  the 
days  of  Zeno  and  Tiraboschi. 

^  "  The  ingenuity,"  says  Mr.  Panizzl, 
"  with  which  Berni  finds  a  resemblance 
between  distant  objects,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  suddenly  connects  tlie  most 
remote  ideas  ;  the  solemn  manner  in  wliich 
he  either  alludes  to  ludicrous  events  or 
utters  an  absurdity  ;  the  air  of  innocence 
and  naivete  with  which  he  presents  re- 
marks full  of  shi-ewdue.ss,  and  knowledge 
of  the  world;  that  peculiar  boii/iomviie 
with  which  he  seems  to  look  kindly  and  at 
the  same  time  unwillingly  on  hum.m  errors 
or  wickedness ;  the  keen  irony  which  lie 
uses  with  so  much  appearance  of  simplicity, 
and  aversion  to  bitterness;  the  seeming 
singIone.ss  of  heart  with  which  he  appears 
an.\ious  to  excuse  men  and  actions,  at  the 
very  moment  that  he  is  most  inveterate  io 
exposing  them,  —  these  are  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  Berni's  poetry.  Add  l(<  this  the 
style,  the  loftiness  of  the  verse  coutrastinf 
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8.  Spain  now  began  to  experience  one  of  those  revolutions 
Spanish  in  fashionable  taste  which  await  the  political  changes 
pouts.  (jf  nations.  Her  native  poetry,  whether  Castilian  or 
Valencian,  had  characteristics  of  its  own,  that  placed  it  in  a 
different  region  from  the  Italian.  The  short  heroic,  amatory, 
or  devotional  songs,  which  the  Peninsular  dialects  were  accus- 
tomed to  exhibit,  were  too  ardent,  too  hyperbolical  for  a  taste 
Avhich,  if  not  correctly  classical,  was  at  least  studious  of  a 
grace  not  easily  compatible  with  extravagance.  But  the  con- 
tinual intercourse  of  the  Spaniards  with  Italy,  partly  subject 
to  their  sovereign,  and  the  scene  of  his  wars,  accustomed 
their  nobles  to  relish  the  charms  of  a  sister  language,  less 
BoRcan.  energetic,  but  more  polished,  than  their  own.  Two 
Garciiasso.  poets,  Boscan  and  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  brought 
from  Italy  the  softer  beauties  of  amorous  poetry,  embodied  in 
the  regular  sonnet,  which  had  hitherto  been  little  employed  in 
the  Peninsula.  These  poems  seem  not  to  have  been  printed 
till  1543,  when  both  Boscan  and  Garcilasso  were  dead,  and 
their  new  school  had  already  met  with  both  support  and  oppo- 
sition at  the  court  of  Valladolid.  The  national  character  is 
not  entirely  lost  in  these  poets :  love  still  speaks  with  more 
impetuous  ardor,  with  more  plaintive  soitow,  than  in  the  con- 
temporary Italians  ;  but  the  restraints  of  taste  and  reason  are 
perceived  to  control  his  voice.  An  eclogue  of  Garcilasso, 
called  Salicio  and  Nemoroso,  is  pronounced  by  the  Spanish 
critics  to  be  one  of  the  finest  works  in  their  language.  It  is 
.sadder  than  the  lament  of  saddest  nightingales.  We  judge  of 
all  such  poetry  differently  in  the  progressive  stages  of  life. 

9.  Diego  Mendoza,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  for 
„    ,  variety  of  talents  whom  Spain  has  produced,  ranks 

with  Boscan  and  Garcilasso  as  a  reformer  of  Cas- 
tilian poetry.  His  character  as  a  soldier,  as  the  severe 
gOA'ernor  of  Siena,  as  the  haughty  minister  of  Chai'les  at  the 


with   the  frivolity  of  the  argument,  tlie  although  many  parts  of  the  poem  of  Boiar- 

gravest  conception  expressed  in  the  most  Jo  have  been  improved  iu  that  work,  such 

liomely   manner;    the   seasonable   use  of  has  not  always  been  the  case;  and  will, 

strange  metitphors   and  of  similes  some-  moreover,  be  convinced  that  some  parts  of 

times  sublime,  and  for  this  very  reason  the  Kifaccimento,  besides  those  suspected 

the  more  laughable,  when  considered  with  in-  former  times,  are  evidently  either  not 

relation  to  the  subject  which  they  are  in-  written  by  Berni,  or  have  not  received  from 

tended  to  illustrate,  form  the  most  remark-  him,  if  they  be  his,  such  corrections  aa  to 

able  features  of  his  style."  —  p.  120.  be  worthy  of  their  author."  —  p.  141.    Mr. 

"Any  canilid  Itilian  scholar  who  will  V.  shows  in  .several  passages  his  grouuiii 

peruse  the  Rifu'ciniento  of  Berni  with  at-  for  this  suspicion, 
tentiou  will  be  compelled  to  admit,  that, 
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court  of  Rome  and  the  council  of  Trent,  is  notorious  in  his- 
tory.' His  epistles,  in  an  Horatian  style,  full  of  a  masculine 
and  elevated  philosophy,  though  deficient  in  harmony  and 
polish,  are  preferred  to  his  sonnets  ;  a  species  of  comi)Osition 
where  these  faults  are  more  perceptible ;  and  for  which,  at 
least  in  the  style  then  popular,  the  stern  understanding  of 
Mendoza  seems  to  have  been  ill  adapted.  "  Though  he  com- 
posed," says  Bouterwek,  "  in  the  Italian  manner,  with  less 
facility  than  Boscan  and  Garcilasso,  he  felt  more  corx'ectly  than 
they  or  any  other  of  his  countrymen  the  difierence  between  the 
S{)anish  and  Italian  languages,  with  respect  to  their  capabilities 
for  versification.  The  Spanish  admits  of  none  of  those  pleas- 
ing elisions,  which,  particularly  when  terminating  vowels  are 
omitted,  render  the  mechanism  of  Italian  versification  so  easy, 
and  enable  the  poet  to  augment  or  diminish  the  number  of 
syllables  according  to  his  pleasure ;  and  this  difference  in  the 
two  languages  renders  the  composition  of  a  Spanish  sonnet  a 
difficult  task.  Still  more  does  the  Si)anish  language  seem  hos- 
tile to  the  soft  termination  of  a  succession  of  feminine  rhymes  ; 
for  the  Spanish  poet,  who  adopts  this  rule  of  the  Italian  son- 
net, is  dompelh'd  to  banish  from  his  rhymes  all  infinitives  of 
verbs,  together  with  a  whole  host  of  sonorous  substantives  and 
adjectives.  Mendoza,  therefore,  availed  himself  of  the  use  of 
masculine  rhymes  in  his  sonnets ;  but  this  metrical  license 
was  strongly  censured  by  all  partisans  of  the  Italian  style. 
Nevertheless,  had  he  given  to  his  sonnets  more  of  the  tender- 
ness of  Petrarch,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  found 
imitators.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  suc- 
cessful productions ;  and,  throughout  all,  the  language  is  cor- 
rect and  noble."  ^ 

10.  The  lyric  poems  of  Mendoza,  written  in  the  old 
national  style,  tacitly  improved  and  polished,  are  pre-  saa  di 
ferred  by  the  Spaniards  to  his  other  works.  Many  Miranda. 
of  them  are  printed  in  the  Romancero  General.  Saa  di 
]\Iiranda,  though  a  Portuguese,  has  written  much  in  Castilian, 
as  well  as  in  his  own  language.  Endi^wed  by  nature  with 
the  melancholy  temperament  akin  to  poetic  sensibility,  he  fell 
readily  into  the  pastoral  sti'ain,  for  which  his  own  language  ia 
said  to  be  peculiarly  formed.     The  greater  and  better  part  of 

'  Sadolet,  in  one  of  his  epistles  dated    on  his  way  to  Rome ;   a  journey  iindvr 
532  (lib.  Ti    p.  309,  edit.  1554),  gives  an    taken  solely  for  the  sake  of  learninfc. 
mteresting    character  of   Mendoza,    then        ^  P.  1^. 
young,  who  had  visited  him  at  Carpentras 
VOL.  I.  27 
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his  eclogues,  however,  are  in  Castilian.  He  is  said  to  have 
chosen  the  latter  language  for  imagery,  and  his  own  for  retlec- 
tion.^  Of  this  poet,  as  well  as  of  his  Castilian  contempora- 
ries, the  reader  will  find  a  sufficient  account  in  Bouterwek 
and  Sismondi. 

11.  Portugal,  however,  produced  one  who  did  not  abandon 

her  own  soft  and  voluptuous  dialect,  Ribeyro ;  the 
first  distinguished  poet  she  could  boast.  His  strains 
are  chiefly  pastoral,  the  favorite  style  of  his  country,  and 
breathe  that  monotonous  and  excessive  melancholy,  with  which 
it  requires  some  congenial  emotion  of  our  own  to  sympathise. 
A  romance  of  Ribeyro,  Menina  e  Mocja,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
among  the  few  specimens  of  noble  prose  which  we  find  in  that 
language.  It  is  said  to  be  full  of  obscure  allusions  to  real 
events  in  the  author's  life,  and  cannot  be  read  with  much 
interest ;  but  some  have  thought  that  it  is  the  prototype  of  the 
Diana  of  Montemayor,  and  the  whole  school  of  pastoral 
romance,  which  was  afterwards  admired  in  Europe  for  an 
entire  century.  We  have,  however,  seen  tliat  the  Arcadia  of 
Sannazzaro  has  the  priority  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
is  any  specific  distinction  between  that  romance  and  this  of 
Ribeyro.  It  may  be  here  observed,  that  Ribeyro  should,  in 
strictness,  have  been  mentioned  before ;  his  eclogues  seem  to 
have  been  written,  and  possibly  published,  before  the  death 
of  Emanuel  in  1521.  The  romance,  however,  was  a  later 
production.^ 

12.  The  French  versifiers  of  the  age  of  Francis  I.  are  not 
French  few.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  rise  above  the 
poetry.  level  of  the  three  preceding  reigns,  Louis  XL, 
Charles  VIIL,  and  Louis  XII. ;  some  of  them  mistaking  insipid 
allegory  for  the  creations  of  fancy,  some  tamely  describing  the 
events  of  their  age ;  others,  with  rather  more  spirit,  satirizing 
f  he  vices  of  mankind,  and  especially  of  the  clergy ;  while  many, 
in  little  songs,  expressed  their  ideal  love  with  more  perhaps  of 
conventional  gallantry  than  passion  or  tenderness,^  yet  with 
some  of  those  light  and  graceful  touches  which  distinguish  this 
style  of  French  poetry.      Clement  Marot  ranks  far  higher. 

The  psalms  of  Marot,  though  famous  m  their  day,  are 
among  his  worst  perfoimances.     His  distinguishing 

1  Bouterwek,  p.  240 :  SismoniU.  '  Goiijet,  Bibliotheque  Franqaise,  vols. 

'  Bouterwek,  Hist,  of  Portuguese  Liter.,  x.  auj  xi.  passim-  Auguia,  Recueil  (iM 
p  M ;  SUmondi.  iy.  280.  snciens  Poetes  Fran^ajs,  vols.  ii.  and  iii. 
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excellence  is  a  naivete,  or  pretended  simplicity,  of  which  it  is 
the  highest  praise  to  say  that  it  was  the  model  of  La  Fontaine. 
This  style  of  humor,  than  which  nothing  is  more  sprightly 
or  diverting,  seems  much  less  indigenous  among  ourselves,  if 
we  may  judge  by  our  older  literature,  than  either  among  the 
French  or  Italians. 

13.  In  the  days  of  Marot,  French  poetiy  had  not  put  on  all 
its  chains.  He  does  not  observe  the  regular  alterna-  ^heir  me- 
tion  of  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes,  nor  scruple   trkai 

to  use  the  open  vowel,  the  suppression  of  a  mute  e 
before  a  consonant  in  scanning  the  verse,  the  carrying  on  the 
sense  without  a  pause  to  the  middle  of  the  next  line.  These 
blemishes,  as  later  usage  accounts  them,  are  common  to  ]\Iarot 
with  all  his  contemporaries.  In  return,  they  dealt  much  in 
artificial  schemes  of  recurring  words  or  lines,  as  the  chant 
royal,  where  every  stanza  was  to  be  in  the  same  rhyme  and  to 
conclude  with  the  same  verse ;  or  the  rondeau,  a  very  popular 
species  of  metre  long  afterwards,  wherein  two  or  three  initial 
words  were  repeated  at  the  refrain  or  close  of  every  stanza.^ 

14.  The  poetical  and  imaginative  spirit  of  Germany,  sub- 
dued as  it  had  long  been,  was  never  so  weak  as  in  German 
this  century.  Though  we  cannot  say  that  this  P'^^'^y 
poverty  of  genius  was  owing  to  the  Reformation,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Reformation  aggravated  very  much  in  this  sense  the 
national  debasement.  The  controversies  were  so  scholastic 
m  their  terms,  so  sectarian  in  their  character,  so  incapable  of 
alliance  with  any  warmth  of  soul,  that,  so  far  as  their  inilu- 
ence  extended,  and  that  was  to  a  large  part  of  the  educated 
classes,  they  must  have  repressed  every  poet,  had  such  ap- 
peared, by  rendering  the  public  insensible  to  his  superiority. 
The  Meister-singers  were  sufficiently  prosaic  in  their  original 
constitution :  they  neither  produced,  nor  perhaps  would  have 
suflf'ered  to  exhibit  itself,  any  real  excellence  in  poetry.  But 
they  became  in  the  sixteenth  century  still  more  rigorous  in 
their  requisitions  of  a  mechanical  conformity  to  rule;  while 
at  the  same  time  they  prescribed  a  new  code  of  law  to  the 
versifier,  —  that  of  theological  orthodoxy.  Yet  one  man,  of 
more  brilliant  fancy  and  powerful  feeling  than  the  „     „   . 

o      1       "^  1  1  1  f    iS  ,  IlansSacha 

rest,   Hans    Sachs,    the   shoemaker   ot    JNui'emberg, 

Stands  out  from  the  crowd  of  these  artisans.     Most  conspicu- 

•  Goujet,  Bibl.  Franqaise,  xi.  36;  Gail-    Recherches  de  la  France,  1.  vii.  c.  6;  Au« 
lard,  Vie  de  Frain;ois  I.,  vii.  20;  Pasquier,    guis,  vol.  iii. 
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ous  as  a  dramatic  writer,  his  copious  muse  was  silent  in  no 
line  of  verse.  Heinsius  accounts  the  bright  period  of  Hans 
Sachs's  literary  labors  to  have  been  from  1530  to  1538  ; 
though  he  wrote  much  both  sooner  and  after  that  time.  His 
poems  of  all  kinds  are  said  to  have  exceeded  six  thousand , 
but  not  more  than  one  fourth  of  them  are  in  print.  In  this 
facility  of  composition,  he  is  second  only  to  Lope  de  Vega ; 
and  it  must  be  presumed,  that,  uneducated,  unread,  accustomed 
to  find  his  public  in  his  own  class,  so  wondei-ful  a  fluency  was 
g^ccompanied  by  no  polish,  and  only  occasionally  by  gleams  of 
vigor  and  feeling.  The  German  critics  are  divided  concern- 
ing the  genius  of  Hans  Sachs :  Wieland  and  Goethe  gave 
him  lustre  at  one  time  by  their  eulogies ;  but,  these  having 
been  as  exaggerated  as  the  contempt  of  a  former  generation, 
the  place  of  the  honest  and  praiseworthy  shoemaker  seems  not 
likely  to  be  fixed  very  high ;  and  there  has  not  been  demand 
enough  for  his  works,  some  of  which  are  very  scarce,  to  en- 
courage their  republication.^ 

15.  The  Germans,  constitutionally  a  devout  people,  were 
German  ncvcr  SO  much  SO  as  in  this  first  age  of  Protestantism, 
hymns.  J^y^^  ^Y\\s,  in  Combination  with  their  musical  tempera- 
ment, displayed  itself  in  the  peculiar  line  of  hymns.  No  other 
nation  has  so  much  of  this  poetry.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  number  of  religious  songs  was  reckoned 
at  33,000,  and  that  of  their  authors  at  500.  Those  of  Luther 
have  been  more  known  than  the  rest ;  they  are  hard  and  rude 
but  impressive  and  deep.  But  this  poetry,  essentially  re- 
strained in  its  flight,  could  not  develop  the  creative  powers 
of  genius.' 

16.  Among  the  few  poems  of  this  age,  none  has  been  so 
Theuer-  Celebrated  as  the  Theuerdanks  of  Melchior  Pfintzing, 
danks  of      secretary  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  ;  a  poem  at  one 

"  ^"^'  time  atti-ibuted  to  the  master,  whose  praises  it  records, 
instead  of  the  servant.  This  singular  work,  published  ori- 
ginally in  1517,  with  more  ornament  of  printing  and  deli- 
neation than  was  usual,  is  an  allegory,  with  scarce  any  spirit 
of  invention  or  language ;  wherein  the  knight  Theuerdanks, 
and  his  adventures  in  seeking  the  man-iage  of  the  Princess 
Ehrreich,  rejn-esent  the  memorable  union  of  Maximilian  with 
the  heiress  of  Burgundy.     A  small  number  of  German  poets 

*  Heinsius,  iv  150 ;  Boute'Tck,  ix.  381 ;  RetrospectiTe  Review,  TOl.  x. 

*  Bouterwek ;  Heinsius 
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are  commemorated  by  Bouterwek  and  Heinsius,  supi,rioi  no 
doubt  in  ability  to  Pfintzing,  but  so  obscure  in  our  eyes,  and 
so  little  extolled  by  their  countrymen,  that  we  need  only  refer- 
to  their  pages. 

17.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  of  thirty  years,  we  can 
find  very  little  English  poetry.  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  English 
an  accomplished  gentleman  and  scholar  of  Scotland,  poetry: 
excels  his  contemporary  Skelton  in  such  qualities,  ^"  ^'^^' 
if  not  in  fertility  of  genius.  Though  inferior  to  Dunbar  in 
vividness  of  imagination  and  in  elegance  of  language,  he  shows 
a  more  reflecting  and  philosophical  mind ;  and  certainly  his 
satire  upon  James  V.  and  his  court  is  more  poignant  than  the 
other's  panegjTic  upon  the  Thistle.  But,  in  the  ordinary  style 
of  his  versification,  he  seems  not  to  rise  much  above  the  prosaic 
and  tedious  rhymers  of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  descriptions 
are  as  circumstantial  without  selection  as  theirs ;  and  his 
language,  partaking  of  a  ruder  dialect,  is  still  more  removed 
from  our  own.  The  poems  of  Lyndsay  are  said  by  Herbei't 
to  have  been  printed  in  1540,  and  would  be  among  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Scottish  press;  but  one  of  these,  the  Complaint 
of  the  Papingo,  had  appeared  in  London  two  years  before.^ 
Lyndsay's  poetry  is  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Scotland  ;  in  which,  however,  he  is  but  like  many  jtoets 
of  his  own  and  preceding  times.  The  clergy  were  an  inex- 
haustible theme  of  bitter  reproof. 

18.  "In  the  latter  end  of  King  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,"  says 
Puttenhara  in  his  Art  of  Poesie,  "  sprung  up  a  new  wyatt  and 
company  of  courtly  makers,  of  whom  Sir  Thomas  Surrey. 
"Wyatt  the  elder,  and  Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey,  were  the  two 
chieftains,  who  having  travailed  into  Italy,  and  there  tasted  the 
sweet  and  stately  measures  and  style  of  the  Italian  poesie,  as 
novices  newly  crept  out  of  the  schools  of  Dante,  Ariosto,  and 
Petrarch,  they  greatly  polished  our  rude  and  homely  manner 
of  vulgar  poesie,  from  that  it  had  bene  before,  and  for  that 
cause  may  justly  be  sayd  the  first  reformers  of  our  English 
meetei  and  stile.  In  the  same  time  or  not  long  after  was  the 
Lord  Nicolas  Vaux,  a  man  of  much  facilitie  in  vulgar  ma- 
kings.'^ The  poems  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  died  in  1544, 
and  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  executed  in  1547,  were  fii-st  pub- 

1  [Pinkerton,  however,  denies  that  there 
Is  any  genuine  Scot*  edition  before  1568.  —  *  Putteaham,  book  i.  ch.  81. 

1»12] 
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iJslieJ  in  1557,  with  a  few  by  other  hands,  in  a  scarce  little 
book  called  Tottel's  JNIiscellanies.  They  were,  however,  in  all 
probal^ility,  known  before ;  and  it  seems  necessary  to  mention 
them  in  this  period,  as  they  mark  an  important  epoch  in  Eng- 
lish literature. 

1 9.  Wyatt  and  Surrey  —  for  we  may  best  name  them  in  the 
order  of  time,  rather  than  of  civil  or  poetical  rank  —  have  had 
recently  the  good  fortune  to  be  recommended  by  an  editor  of 
extensive  acquaintance  with  literature,  and  of  still  superior 
taste.  It  will  be  a  gratification  to  read  the  following  comparison 
of  the  two  poets,  which  I  extract  the  more  willingly  that  it  is 
found  in  a  publication  somewhat  bulky  and  expensive  for  the 
mass  of  readers. 

20.  "  They  were  men  whose  minds  may  be  said  to  have 
Dr.  Nott's  been  cast  in  the  same  mould  ;  for  they  differ  only  in 
character     tliose  minuter  shades  of  character  which  always  must 

*'"■  exist  in  human  nature  ;  shades  of  difference  so  infi- 
nitely varied,  that  there  never  were  and  never  will  be  two  per- 
sons in  all  respects  alike.  In  their  love  of  virtue  and  their 
instinctive  hatred  and  contempt  of  vice,  in  their  freedom  from 
personal  jealousy,  in  their  thirst  after  knowledge  and  intellec- 
tual improvement,  in  nice  observation  of  nature,  promptitude 
to  action,  intrepidity  and  fondness  for  romantic  enterprise,  in 
magnificence  and  liberality,  in  generous  support  of  othere  and 
high-spirited  neglect  of  themselves,  in  constancy  in  friendsliip, 
and  tender  susceptibility  of  affections  of  a  still  warmer  nature, 
and  in  every  thing  connected  with  sentiment  and  principle, 
they  were  one  and  the  same  ;  but,  when  those  qualities  branch 
out  into  particulai's,  they  wiU  be  found  in  some  respects  to 
differ. 

21.  "Wyatt  had  a  deeper  and  more  accurate  penetration 
into  the  characters  of  men  than  Surrey  had ;  hence  arises  the 
difference  in  their  satires.  Surx'ey,  in  his  satire  against  the 
citizens  of  London,  deals  only  in  reproach ;  Wyatt,  in  his, 
abounds  with  irony,  and  those  nice  touches  of  ridicule  which 
make  us  ashamed  of  our  faults,  and  therefore  often  silently 
effect  amendment.^    Surrey's  observation  of  nature  was  minute ; 

'  Wyatt's  best  poem  in  this  style,  the  laurel  of  Wyatt,  though  he  has  translated 

Epistle  to  John  Poins,  is  a  very  close  imi-  well. 

tation  of  the  tenth  satire  of  Alamanni :  it  The  lighter  poems  of  Wyatt  are  more 

is  abridged,  but  every  thought  and  every  unequal  tlian   those  of  Surrey ;    but  tia 

verse  in  the  English  is  taken  from  the  Ita-  Ode  to  his  Lute  does  not  seem  inferior  to 

lian.     Dr.  Nott  has  been  aware  of  this;  any  production  of  h;;S  noble  competitor. 

but  it  cei'tainly  detracts  a  leaf  from  the  The  sonnet  iu  which  he  intimates  Uis  se- 
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but  he  directed  it  towards  the  works  of  nature  in  general, 
and  the  movements  of  the  passions,  rather  than  to  the  foibles 
and  characters  of  men ;  hence  it  is  that  he  excels  in  the 
description  of  rural  objects,  and  is  always  tender  and  pathetic. 
In  Wyatt's  Comi)laint  we  hear  a  strain  of  manly  grief  which 
commands  attention,  and  we  listen  to  it  with  respect  for  the 
sake  of  him  that  suffers.  Surrey's  distress  is  painted  in  such 
natural  terms  that  we  make  it  our  own,  and  recognize  in  his 
soiTOws  emotions  which  we  are  conscious  of  having  felt  our- 
selves. 

22.  "  In  point  of  taste  and  perception  of  propriety  in  com- 
position, Surrey  is  more  accurate  and  just  than  Wyatt:  he 
therefore  seldom  either  offends  with  conceits  or  wearies  with 
repetition  ;  and,  when  he  imitates  other  poets,  he  is  original  as 
well  as  pleasing.  In  his  numerous  translations  from  Petrarch, 
he  is  seldom  inferior  to  his  master ;  and  he  seldom  improves 
upon  him.  Wyatt  is  almost  always  below  the  Italian,  and 
frequently  degrades  a  good  thought  by  expressing  it  so  that 
it  is  hardly  recognizable.  Had  Wyatt  attempted  a  translation 
of  Virgil,  as  Surrey  did,  he  would  have  exposed  himself  to 
unavoidable  fixilnre."  ^ 

23.  To  remarks  so  delicate  in  taste  and  so  founded  in  know- 
ledge, I  should  not  venture  to  add  much  of  my  own.   perhaps 
Something,  however,  may  generally  be  admitted  to   rather  ex- 
modify  the  ardent  panegyrics  of  an  editor.     Those   ^^^^^ 
who,  after  i-eading  this  brilliant  passage,  should  turn  for  the 
first  time  to  the  poems  either  of  Wyatt  or  of  Surrey,  might 
think  the  praise  too  unbounded,  and,  in  some  respects  perhaps, 
not  appropriate.    It  seems  to  be  now  ascertained,  after  sweep- 
ing away  a  host  of  foolish  legends  and  traditionary  prejudices, 
that  the  Geraldine  of  Surrey,  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  was 
a  child  of  thirteen,  for  whom  his  passion,  if  such  it  is  to  be 
called,  began  several  years  after  his  own  marriage.^     But  in 
fact  there  is  more  of  the  conventional  tone  of  amorous  songs, 
than  of  real  emotion,  in  Suri-ey's  poetry.     The 

"  Easy  sighs,  such  as  men  draw  in  love," 

cret  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  he  one  of  Wyatt's  latest  poems,  he  seems  to 
describes  under  the  allegory  of  a  doe  bear-  allude  penitentially  to  liis  passion  for  her. 
Ing  on  her  collar,  —  i  Nott"s  edition  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey, 

"  NoU  me  tangcre :  I  CiBsar's  am,"  "'a^gurrey  was  born  about  1518  ;  married 

is  remarkable  for  more  than  the  poetry,  Lady  Frances  Vere  in  1535 ;  fell  in  love,  if 

though  that  is  ple;u;iiig.   it  may  be  doubt-  BO  it  was,  in  1541,  with  Geraldine,  who  waa 

fUl  whether  Anno  were  yet  queen ;  but,  in  bom  in  1528. 
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are  not  like  the  deep  sorrows  of  Petrarch,  or  the  fiery  transports 
of  the  Castilians. 

24.  Tlie  taste  of  this  accomplished  man  is  more  striking 
Surrey  im-  than  his  poetical  genius.  He  did  much  for  his  own 
versmca-"'^  country  and  his  native  language.  The  versification 
tion.  of  Surrey  differs  very  considerably  from  that  of  his 
predecessors.  He  introduced,  as  Dr.  Nott  says,  a  sort  of  in- 
volution into  his  style,  which  gives  an  air  of  dignity,  and  re- 
moteness from  common  life.  It  was,  in  fact,  borrowed  from 
the  license  of  Italian  poetry,  which  our  own  idiom  has  rejected. 
He  avoids  pedantic  words,  forcibly  obtruded  from  the  Latin, 
of  which  our  earlier  poets,  both  English  and  Scots,  had  been 
ridiculously  fond.  The  absurd  epithets  of  Hoccleve,  Lydgate, 
Dunbar,  and  Douglas,  are  applied  equally  to  the  most  different 
things,  so  as  to  show  that  they  annexed  no  meaning  to  them. 
Surrey  rarely  lays  an  unnatural  stress  on  final  syllables,  mere- 
ly as  such,  which  they  would  not  receive  in  ordinary  pronun- 
ciation ;  another  usual  trick  of  the  school  of  Chaucer.  His 
words  are  well  chosen  and  well  arranged. 

25.  Surrey  is  the  first  who  introduced  blank  verse  into  our 
Introduces  English  poetry.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  it 
blank  verse,  j^g^^j  been  prcviously  employed  in  Italian,  save  in  tra- 
gedy ;  for  the  poems  of  Alamanni  and  Rucellai  were  not 
published  before  many  of  our  noble  poet's  compositions  had 
been  written.  Dr.  Nott,  however,  admits  that  Boscan  and 
other  Spanish  poets  had  used  it.  The  translation  by  Surrey 
of  the  second  book  of  the  JEneid,  in  blank  verse,  is  among  the 
chief  of  his  productions.  No  one  had,  before  his  time,  known 
how  to  translate  or  imitate  with  appropriate  expression.  But 
the  structure  of  his  verse  is  not  very  harmonious,  and  the 
sense  is  rarely  carried  beyond  the  line. 

26.  If  we  could  rely  on  a  theory,  advanced  and  ably  sup- 

ported by  his  editor,  Surrey  deserves  the  still  more 
iiypothesu  conspicuous  praisc  of  having  brought  about  a  great 
as  to  his      revolution  in  our  poetical  numbers.     It  had   been 

supposed  to  be  proved  by  Tyrwhitt,  that  Chaucer's 
lines  are  to  be  read  metrically,  in  ten  or  eleven  syllables,  like 
the  Italian,  and,  as  I  apprehend,  the  French  of  his  time.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  presume  that  many  terminations, 
now  mute,  were  syllabically  pronounced ;  and,  where  verses 
prove  refractory  after  all  our  endeavors,  Tyrwhitt  has  no 
scruple  in  declaring  them  corrupt.      It  may  be  added,  that 
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Gray,  before  the  appearance  of  Tyrwhitt's  essay  on  the  versi- 
fication of  Chaucer,  had  adopted,  without  hesitation,  the  same 
hypotliesis  But,  according  to  Dr.  Nott,  the  verses  of  Chau- 
cer, and  of  all  his  successors  down  to  Surrey,  are  merely 
rhythmical,  to  be  read  by  cadence,  and  admitting  of  considera- 
ble variety  in  the  number  of  syllables,  though  ten  may  be  the 
more  frequent.  In  the  manuscripts  of  Chaucer,  the  line  is 
always  broken  by  a  cnesura  in  the  middle,  which  is  pointed  out 
by  a  virgule ;  and  this  is  preserved  in  the  early  editions  down 
to  that  of  1532.  They  come  near,  therefore,  to  the  short 
Saxon  line,  differing  chiefly  by  the  alternate  rhyme,  which 
converts  two  verses  into  one.  He  maintains  that  a  great  many 
lines  of  Chaucer  cannot  be  read  metrically,  though  harmonious 
as  verses  of  cadence.  This  rhythmical  measure  he  proceeds 
to  show  in  Hoccleve,  Lydgate,  Hawes,  Barclay,  Skclton,  and 
even  Wyatt ;  and  thus  concludes  that  it  was  first  abandoned 
by  Surrey,  in  whom  it  very  rarely  occurs.^ 

27.  This  hypothesis,  it  shoidd  be  observed,  derives  some 
additional  plausibility  from  a  passage  in  Gascoyne's  "  Notes 
of  instruction  concerning  the  making  of  veree  or  rhyme  in 
English,"  printed  in  1575.  "Whosoever  do  peruse  and  well 
consider  his  (Chaucer's)  works,  he  shall  find  that,  although 
his  lines  are  not  always  of  one  self-same  number  of  syllables, 
yet,  being  read  by  one  that  hath  understanding,  the  longest 
verse,  and  that  which  hath  most  syllables  in  it,  will  fall  (to  the 
ear)  correspondent  unto  that  which  hath  fewest  syllables  ;  and 
likewise  that  which  hath  fewest  syllables  shall  be  found  yet  to 
consist  of  words  that  have  such  natural  sound  as  may  seem 
equal  in  length  to  a  verse  which  hath  many  more  syllables  of 
lighter  accents." 

28.  A  theory  so  ingeniously  maintained,  and  with  so  much 
induction  of  examples,  has  naturally  gained  a  good  g^^  ^^^^^ 
deal  of  credit.  I  cannot,  however,  by  any  means  con-  too  exten 
cur  in  the  extension  given  to  it.     Pages  may  be  read   ^"^®' 

in  Chaucer,  and  still  more  in  Dunbar,  where  every  line  is  re- 
gularly and  harmoniously  decasyllabic  ;  and,  though  the  ctesura 
may  perhaps  fall  rather  more  uniformly  than  it  does  in  mod- 
ern verse,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  find  exceptions,  which  could 
not  acquire  a  rhythmical  cadence  by  any  artifice  of  the  reader.^ 

1  Gray's  Works  (edit.  Mathias),  ii.  1.  »   Such    as    these    among    multitujea 

2  Notts  Dissertation,  subjoined  to  the    more :  — 

•eooud  rolume  of  his  Wyatt  and  Surrey.  "  A  lover,  and  a  lusty  bachelor." 

Chauttr 
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The  deviations  from  the  normal  type,  or  decasyllabic  line,  were 
they  more  numerous  than,  after  allowance  for  the  license  of 
pronunciation,  as  well  as  the  probable  corruption  of  the  text, 
they  appear  to  be,  would  not,  I  conceive,  justify  us  in  conclud- 
ing that  it  was  disregarded.  For  these  aberrant  lines  are 
mucli  more  common  in  the  dramatic  blank  verse  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  They  are,  doubtless,  vestiges  of  the  old 
rhythmical  forms  ;  and  we  may  readily  allow  that  English 
versiHcation  had  not,  in  the  fifteenth  or  even  sixteenth  centuries, 
he  numerical  regularity  of  classical  or  Italian  metre.  In  the 
ancient  ballads,  Scots  and  English,  the  substitution  of  the  ana- 
paest for  the  iambic  foot  is  of  perpetual  recurrence,  and  gives 
them  a  remarkable  elasticity  and  animation  ;  but  we  never  fail 
to  recognize  a  uniformity  of  measure,  which  the  use  of  nearly 
eijuipoUent  feet  cannot,  on  the  strictest  metrical  principles,  be 
thought  to  impair. 

29.  If  we  compare  the  poetry  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey  with 
Pouteness  of  ^'^^^  ^^  Barclay  or  Skelton,  about  thirty  or  forty 
Wyatt  and    years  before,  the  difference  must  appear  wonderfuL 

urrey.  j^^^  ^^^  should  uot,  with  Dr.  Nott,  attribute  this  wholly 
to  superiority  of  genius.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  later 
poets  wrote  in  a  court,  and  in  one  which,  besides  the  aristo- 
cratic manners  of  chivalry,  had  not  only  imbibed  a  great  deal 
of  i-efinement  from  France  and  Italy,  but  a  considerable  tinge 
of  ancient  literature.  Their  predecessors  were  less  educated 
men,  and  they  addressed  a  more  vulgar  class  of  readers.  Nor 
was  this  polish  of  language  peculiar  to  Surrey  and  his  friend. 
In  the  short  poems  of  Lord  Vaux,  and  of  others  about  the 
same  time,  even  in  those  of  Nicolas  Grimoald,  a  lecturer  at 
Oxford,  who  was  no  courtier,  but  had  acquired  a  classical  taste, 
we  find  a  rejection  of  obsolete  and  trivial  phrases,  and  the 
beginnings  of  what  we  now  call  the  style  of  our  older  poetry. 

30.  No  period  since  the  revival  of  letters  has  been  so  cou- 

"But  reason,  with  the  shield  of  gold  so    account  for  the  imperfection  of  the  meti'i- 
shene."  Dunbar.        cal.     Lydg-.ite  has,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 

"The  rock  airain  the  river  resiilendent  "    ''*'*''*    aberrations    from   the  docasyllabi» 
ine  rocK,  again  tne  nver  resplendent.       standard  than  Chaucer. 

''"•  Puttenham,  in  his  Art  of  Poesie  (1586), 

Lydgate  apologizes  for  his  own  lines, —  book  ii.  ch.  3,  4,  though  he  ailuiits   the 

,,T.               T   1            i.1,                 11,      •      •  licentiousness  of  Chaucer,   Lvdgate,   and 

"Because  I   know   the  Terse   therein  is  ^j,^^^  p^^^^^  ;„  occasionally  disregarding 

wrong,              i        .      X         ,            1  the  caesura,  does  not  soem  to  doubt  that 

As  bciiigjome  too  short,  and  some  too  j,^^^  ^^^^j^'  ^^  metrical  rules,  which  in- 

"^^i  deed  is  implied  in  ttiis  censure.   Dr.  Nott'i 

in  Oray,  ii.  4.    This  seems  at  once  to  ex-  theory  does  not  admit  a  disregard  of  f »• 

clu4i    the    rhythmical    system,    and    to  sura. 
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epicuous  for  Latin  poetry  as  the  present.  Tlirce  names  of 
great  rej)utation  adorn  it,  Sannazarius,  Vida,  Fracas- 
torius.  The  first  of  these,  Sannazarius,  or  San  Na>"°  ^'^^'^■ 
zaro,  or  Actius  Sincerus,  was  a  Neai)oIitan,  attached  g^^^^^^.^ 
to  tlie  fortunes  of  tlie  Aragonese  line  of  kings ;  and, 
following  the  last  of  their  number,  Frederic,  after  his  unjust 
spoliation,  into  France,  remained  there  till  his  master's  death. 
Much  of  his  poetry  was  written  under  this  reign,  before  loO.'i  ; 
but  his  principal  work,  De  Partu  Virginis,  did  not  appear  till 
1522.  This  hsis  incurred  not  unfair  blame  for  the  intermix- 
ture of  classical  mythology,  at  least  in  language,  with  the  Gos- 
pel story ;  nor  is  the  latter  very  skilfully  managed.  J'»ut  it 
would  be  dirticult  to  find  its  ecjual  for  purity,  elegance,  and 
harmony  of  versification.  The  unauthorized  woi-d,  the  doubt- 
ful idiom,  tlie  modern  turn  of  thought,  so  common  in  Latin 
verse,  scarce  ever  appear  in  Sannazarius  :  a  pure  taste  enabled 
him  to  diffuse  a  Virgilian  hue  over  his  language  ;  and  ^  just 
ear,  united  with  facility  in  command  of  words,  rendered  his 
versification  melodious  and  varied  beyond  any  competitor.  The 
Piscatory  Eclogues  of  Sannazarius,  which  are  perhaps  b'^tter 
known,  deserve,  at  least,  equal  praise  :  they  seem  to  breathe 
the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  that  fair  bay  they  describe.  His 
elegies  are  such  as  may  contend  with  TibuUus.  If  Sanna- 
zarius does  not  affect  sublimity,  he  never  sinks  below  his  aim : 
the  sense  is  sometimes  inferior  to  the  style,  as  he  is  not  wlu^Uy 
free  from  conceits  ;'  but  it  would  perhaps  be  more  difficult  to 
find  cold  and  prosaic  passages  in  his  works  than  in  those  <^f 
any  other  Latin  poet  in  modern  times. 

31.  Vida  of  Cremona  is  not  by  any  means  less  celebrated 
than  Sannazarius :  his  poem  on  the  Art  of  Poetry, 
and  that  on  the  Game  of  Chess,  were  printed  in 
1527  ;  the  Christiad,  an  epic  poem,  as  perhaps  it  deserve?  to 
be  called,  in  1535  ;  and  that  on  Silk  Worms,  in  1537.  VicH's 
precepts  are  clear  and  judicious;  and  we  admire,  in  his  Ga'ne 
of  Chess  especially,  and  the  poem  on  Silk  Worms,  the  skill 
with  which  the  dry  rules  of  art,  and  descriptions  the  most 
apparently  irreducible  to  poetical  conditions,  fall  into  his  e'e- 
gant  and  classical  language.     It  has  been  observed,  that  he  is 

J  The  following  lines,  on  the  coustella-  Dignior,  iuibriferum  qua3  cornibu*    n- 
tlon  Taurus,  are  more  puerile  tliau  any  I  elioet  annum, 

bivve  seen  in  this  elegant  poet :  —  Nee  i/iuf  tatn  claris  miigiti'jus  ait 
"  Torva  bovi  fa^-ies ;  sed  qua  uon  altera  ctssat." 

«eetp 
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the  first  who  laid  down  rules  for  imitative  harmony,  illustrat- 
ing them  by  his  own  example.  The  Christiad  shows  not  so 
much,  I  think,  of  Vida's  great  talents,  at  least  in  poetical  lan- 
guage ;  but  the  subject  is  better  managed  than  by  Sannazarius. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  some  brilliant  passages,  among  which  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  book  De  Arte  Foetica  is  prominent, 
Vida  appears  to  me  far  inferior  to  the  Neapolitan  poet.  His 
versification  is  often  hard  and  spondaic,  the  elisions  too  fre- 
quent, and  the  caesura  too  much  neglected.  The  language, 
even  where  the  subject  bests  admits  of  it,  is  not  always  so 
elevated  as  we  should  desire. 

32.  Fracastorius  has  obtained  his  reputation  by  the  Syphi- 
Vracasto-  lis,  published  in  1530  ;  and  certainly,  as  he  thought 
""^-  fit  to  make  choice  of  the  subject,  there  is  no  reader 
but  must  admire  the  beauty  and  variety  of  his  digressions, 
the  vigor  and  nobleness  of  his  style.  Once  only  has  it  been 
the  praise  of  genius  to  have  delivered  the  rules  of  practical 
art  in  all  the  graces  of  the  most  delicious  poetry,  without  in- 
flation, witliout  obscurity,  without  affectation,  and  generally, 
perhaps,  with  the  precision  of  truth.  Fracastorius,  not  emu- 
lous in  this  of  the  author  of  the  Georgics,  seems  to  have  made 
Manilius,  rather,  I  think,  than  Lucretius,  his  model  in  the 
didactic  portion  of  his  poem. 

33.  Upon  a  fair  comparison,  we  should  not  err  much,  in 
jfltin  verse  "^7  Opinion,  by  deciding  that  Fracastorius  is  the 
n  )t  to  be     greater  poet,  and  Sannazarius  the  better  author  of 

IS  aine  .  j^^^^jj-^  yerscs.  In  the  present  age,  it  is  easy  to  anti- 
cipate the  supercilious  disdain  of  those  who  believe  it  ridicu- 
lous to  write  Latin  poetry  at  all,  because  it  cannot,  as  they 
imagine,  be  written  well.  I  must  be  content  to  answer,  that 
those  Avho  do  not  know  when  such  poetry  is  good,  should  be 
as  slow  to  contradict  those  who  do,  as  the  ignorant  in  music  to 
set  themselves  against  competent  judges.  No  one  pretends 
that  Sannazarius  was  equal  to  Ariosto.  But  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  his  poetry,  and  a  great  deal  more  that  has  been 
written  in  Latin,  beyond  comparison  excels  most  of  the  con- 
temporary ItaHan  :  we  may  add,  that  its  reputation  has  been 
more  extended  and  European. 

34.  After  this  famous  triumvirate,  we  might  reckon  several 
Other  Latin  ^"  different  degrees  of  merit.  Bembo  comes  forward 
poets  in       again  in  these  lists.     His  Latin  poems  are  not  nume- 

^'  rous  :   tliat  upon  the  lake  Benacus  is  the  best  known. 
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He  shone  more,  however,  in  elegiac  than  hexameter  verse. 
This  is  a  common  case  in  modem  Latin,  and  might  be  natu- 
rally expected  of  Bembo,  who  had  more  of  elegance  than  of 
vigor.  Castiglione  has  left  a  few  poems ;  among  which  the 
best  is  in  the  archaic  lapidary  style,  on  the  statue  of  Cleo- 
patra in  the  Vatican.  Molza  wrote  much  in  Latin  :  he  is  the 
author  of  the  epistle  to  Henry  VIIL,  in  the  name  of  Cathe- 
rine, which  has  been  ascribed  to  Joannes  Secundus.  It  is 
very  spirited  and  Ovidian.  These  poets  were,  perhaps,  sur- 
passed by  Naugerius  and  Flaminius ;  both,  but  especially  the 
latter,  for  sweetness  and  purity  of  style,  to  be  placed  in  the  first 
rank  of  lyric  and  elegiac  poets  in  the  Latin  language.  Li 
their  best  passages,  they  fall  not  by  any  means  short  of  Tibul- 
lus  or  Catullus.  Aonius  Palearius,  though  his  poem  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  is  equalled  by  Sadolet  himself  to  those 
of  Vida  and  Sannazarius,  seems  not  entitled  to  any  thing  like 
such  an  eulog}'.  He  became  afterwards  suspected  of  Luthei*- 
anism,  and  lost  liis  life  on  the  scaffold  at  Rome.  We  have  in 
another  place  mentioned  the  Zodiacus  Vitaj  of  Palingenius 
Stellatus,  whose  true  name  Avas  Manzolli.  The  Deliciae 
Poetarum  Italorum  present  a  crowd  of  inferior  imitations  of 
classical  models ;  but  I  must  repeat,  that  the  volumes  pub- 
lished by  Pope,  and  entitled  Poemata  Italorum,  are  the  best 
evidences  of  the  beauties  of  these  poets. 

35.  The  Cisalpine  nations,  though  at  a  vast  distance  from 
Italy,  cannot  be  reckoned  destitute,  in  this  age,  of    in  oer- 
respectable  Latin  poets.     Of  these,  the  best  known,     m^my. 
and  perhaps  upon  the  Avhole  the  best,  is  Joannes  Secundus, 
who  found  the  doves  of  Venus  in  the  dab-cliicks  of  Dutch 
marshes.     The  Basia,  however,  are  far  from  being  superior  to 
his  elegies,  many  of  which,  though  not  correct,  and  often  sin 
niiig  by  false  quantity,  a  fault  pretty  general  with  these  early 
Latin  poets,  especially  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  are  generally 
harmonious,    spirited,    and    elegant.       Among    the    Germans, 
Eobanus  Hessus,  Micyllus,  professor  at  Heidelberg,  and  Me* 
lanchihon,  have  obtained  considerable  piaise. 
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many  —  England. 

36.  We  have  already  seen  the  beginniiif^s  of  the  Italian 
Italian  comedy,  founded  in  its  style,  and  frequently  in  its 
comedy.  subjects,  upon  Plautus.  Two  of  Ariosto's  comedies 
have  been  mentioned,  and  two  more  belong  to  this  period. 
Some  difference  of-  opinion  has  existed  with  respect  to  their 
dramatic  merit.  ]jut  few  have  hesitated  to  place  above  them 
Machiarei  ^'^^  Mandragola  and  Clitia  of  a  great  contempoi-ary 
genius,  Machiavel.  The  Mandragola  was  ])robably 
written  before  1520,  but  certainly  in  the  fallen  fortunes  of  its 
author,  as  he  intimates  in  the  |n\)logue.  Ginguene,  therefore, 
forgot  his  chronology  when  he  supposes  Leo  X.  to  have  been 
present,  as  cardinal,  at  its  rejtresentation.'  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  I)een  acted  before  this  j^ope  at  Rome.  The  story  of 
the  Mandragola,  which  hardly  bears  to  be  told,  though  Gin- 
guene has  done  it,  is  said  to  be  founded  on  a  real  and  recent 
event  at  Florence,  —  one  of  its  striking  resemblances  to  the 
Athenian  comedy.  It  is  admirable  for  its  comic  delineations 
of  character,  the  management  of  the  plot,  and  the  liv(diness 
,    ,.  of  its  idiomatic  dialogue.     Peter  Aretin,  with  little  of 

Aretin.  1         <>  !•  ■  1  1 

the  former  (pialities,  and  interior  in  all  respects  to 
Machiavel,  has  enough  of  humorous  extravagance  to  ainuse 
the  reader.  The  licentiousness  of  the  Italian  stage  in  its  con- 
tempt of  morality,  and  even,  in  the  comedies  of  Peter  Aretin, 
its  bold  satire  on  th(!  great,  remind  us  rather  of  Athens  than 
of  Rome:  it  is  more  the  effrontery  of  Aristophanes  than  the 
pleasant  freedom  of  Plautus.  But  the  depravity  which  had 
long  been  increasing  in  Italy  gained,  in  this  first  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  zenith  wliich  it  could  not  surpass,  and 
from  which  it  has  very  gradually  receded.  These  comedies 
are  often  very  satirical  on  the  clergy ;  the  bold  strokes  of 
Machiavel  surprise  us  at  present;  but  the  Italian  stage  had 
Bomething  like  the  license  of  a  masquerade ;  it  was  a  tacit 
agreement  that   men    should   laugh   at   things  saci-ed  witliin 

»  Gingu6n6.  vi.  222. 
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those  walls,  but   resume  their  veneration   for   them   at  the 
door.^ 

37.  Those  who  attempted  the  serious  tone  of  tragedy  were 
less  happy  in  their  model :  Seneca  generally  repre-  j,^  ^ 
sented  to  them  the  ancient  buskin.  The  Canace  of 
Sperone  Speroni ;  the  Tullia  of  Martelli,  and  the  Orbecche  of 
Giraldi  Cinthio,  esteemed  the  best  of  nine  tragedies  sperone. 
he  has  written,  are  within  the  present  period.  They  t;'"'^^"^- 
are  all  works  of  genius.  But  Ginguene  observes  how  littlo 
advantage  the  first  of  these  plays  afforded  for  dramatic  effect ; 
most  of  the  action  passing  in  narration.  It  is  true,  that  he 
could  hardly  have  avoided  this  without  aggravating  the  cen- 
sures of  those  who,  as  Crescimbeni  tells  us,  thouglit  the  sub- 
ject itself  unfit  for  tragedy.^  The  story  of  the  Orbecche  is 
taken  by  Cinthio  from  a  novel  of  his  own  invention,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  sanguinary  and  disgusting  circumstances. 
This  became  the  characteristic  of  tragedy  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  not  by  any  means  peculiarly  in  England,  as  some 
half-informed  critics  of  the  French  school  used  to  pretend. 
The  Orbecche,  notwithstanding  its  passages  in  the  manner  of 
Titus  Andronicus,  is  in  many  parts  an  impassioned  and  poeti- 
cal tragedy.  Riccoboni,  though  he  censures  the  general  po- 
verty of  style,  prefers  one  scene  in  the  thii'd  act  to  any  thing 
on  the  stage  :  "  If  one  scene  were  sufficient  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, the  Oi'becche  would  be  the  finest  play  in  the  world."  ^ 
Walker  observes  that  this  is  the  first  tragedy  wherein  the 
prologue  is  sepai'ated  from  the  jday,  of  which,  as  is  very  well 
known,  it  made  a  part  on  the  ancient  theatre.  But  in  Cinthio, 
and  in  other  tragic  writers  long  afterwards,  the  prologue  con- 
tinued to  explain  and  announce  the  story.* 

38.  Meantime,  a  people  very  celebrated  in  dramatic  litera- 
ture was  forming  its  national  theatre.      A  few  at-   Spanish 
tempts  were  made  in   Spain  to  copy  the  classical   '^'^'^'^'^^■ 
model.     But  these  seem  not  to  have  gone  beyond  translation, 
and  had  little  effect  on  the  public  taste.     Others,  in  imitation 
of  the  Celestina,  which  passed  for  a  moral  example,  produced 

'  Besides  the  plays  themselves,  see  Gia-        ^  Delia  volgar  Popsia,  ii.   391.     Alfieri 

guene,  vol.  vi.,  who  gives  more  than  a  hun-  went  still   farther   than    Speroue    in    his 

dred  pages  to  the  Calanilra,  and   to   the  Mirra.     Objections  of  a  somewhat  similar 

comedies  of  Ariosto,  Machiavel,  and  Are-  kind  were  made  to  the  Tullia  of  Martelli, 
tin.     Many  of  the  old  comedies  arc  reprint-        3  Hist,  du  Theatre  Italien.  vol.  i. 
ed  in  the  great  Jlilan  collection  of  Classic!        *  Walker,    Essay   on   Itahau   Tragedy  ; 

Italiani.    Tho.se  of  Miichiavel  and  Ariosto  Giuguene,  vi.  61,  69  _ 

•re  found  in  in  jst  editions  of  their  works.  * 
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tedious  scenes,  by  way  of  mirrors  of  vice  and  virtue,  without 
reaching  the  fame  of  their  originah  But  a  third  chiss  M'as  far 
Torres  more  popular,  and  uUiraately  put  an  end  to  competi- 
Naharr^  tion.  The  foxuiders  of  this  were  Torres  Naharro,  in 
the  first  years  of  Charles,  and  Lope  de  Rueda,  a  little  later. 
''  There  is  very  little  doubt,"  says  Bouterwek,  "  that  Torres 
Naharro  was  the  real  inventor  of  the  Spanish  comedy.  Pie 
not  only  Avrote  his  eight  comedies  in  redondillas  in  the  romance 
style,  but  he  also  endeavored  to  establish  the  dramatic  interest 
solely  on  an  ingenious  combination  of  intrigues,  without  attach- 
ing much  importance  to  the  development  of  character,  or  the 
moral  tendency  of  the  story.  It  is  besides  probable  that  he 
was  the  first  who  divided  plays  into  three  acts,  which,  being 
regarded  as  three  days'  labor  in  the  dramatic  field,  were  called 
jornadas.  It  must,  therefore,  be  unresei'vedly  admitted  that 
these  dramas,  considered  both  with  respect  to  their  spirit  and 
their  form,  deserve  to  be  ranked  as  the  first  in  the  history  of 
the  Spanish  national  drama ;  for,  in  the  same  path  which  Tor- 
res Naharru  first  trod,  the  dramatic  genius  of  Spain  advanced 
to  the  point  attained  by  Calderon,  and  the  nation  tolerated  no 
dramas  except  those  which  belonged  to  the  style  which  had 
thus  been  created."^ 

39.  Lope  de  Rueda,  who  is  rather  better  known  than  his 
Lope  de  predecessor,  was  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  players, 
Rueda.  ^^^  ^^j^g  limited  in  his  inventions  by  the  capacity  of 
his  troop  and  of  the  stage  upon  which  they  were  to  appear. 
Cervantes  calls  him  the  great  Lope  de  Rueda,  even  when  a 
greater  Lope  was  before  the  world.  "  He  was  not,"  to  quote 
again  from  Bouterwek,  "  inattentive  to  general  character,  as  is 
proved  by  his  delineation  of  old  men,  clowns,  &c.,  in  which  he 
was  particularly  successful.  But  his  principal  aim  was  to  in- 
terweave in  his  dramas  a  succession  of  intrigues ;  and,  as  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  stranger  to  the  art  of  producing  stage 
eifect  by  striking  situations,  he  made  complication  the  great 
olvject  of  his  plots.  Thus,  mistakes,  arising  from  personal 
resemblances,  exchanges  of  children,  and  such-like  common- 
place subjects  of  intrigue,  form  the  groundwork  of  his  stories ; 
none  of  which  are  remarkable  for  ingenuity  of  invention. 
There  is  usually  a  multitude  of  characters  in  his  dramas,  and 
jests  and  witticisms  are  freely  introduced ;  but  these  in  general 

'  p.  285.  Andres  thinks  Naharro  low,  insipid,  and  unworthy  of  the  praise  of 
Ccrrantes,  t.  136. 
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consist  of  bui-lesque  disputes,  in  which  some  clown  is  en- 
gaged." 1 

40.  The  Portuguese  Gil  Vicente  may  perhaps  contend  with 
Torres  Naharro  for  the  honor  of  leading  the  drama-  Qnyigg^t, 
tists  of  the  Peninsula.      His  Autos,  indeed,  as  has 

been  observed,  do  not,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  differ  from 
the  mysteries,  the  religious  dramas  of  France  and  P^ngland. 
Boutervvek,  strangely  forgetful  of  these,  seems  to  have  assigned 
a  character  of  originality,  and  given  a  precedence  to  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  Autos  which  they  do  not  deserve.  Tho 
specimen  of  one  of  these  by  Gil  Vicente,  given  in  the  History 
of  Portuguese  Literature,  is  far  more  extravagant  and  less 
theatrical  than  our  John  Parfre's  contemporary  mystery  of 
Candlemas  Day.  But  a  few  comedies,  or,  as  they  are  more 
justly  styled,  farces,  remain;  one  of  which,  mentioned  by  the 
same  author,  is  superior  in  choice  and  management  of  the 
fable  to  most  of  the  rude  productions  of  that  time.  Its  date 
Is  unknown.  Gil  Vicente's  dramatic  compositions  of  various 
kinds  were  collectively  published  in  15G2:  he  had  died  iu 
1557,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

41.  "  These  works,"  says  Bouterwek  of  the  dramatic  pro- 
ductions of  Gil  Vicente  in  general,  "display  a  true  poetic 
spirit,  which,  however,  accommodated  itself  entirely  to  the  age 
of  the  poet,  and  which  disdained  cultivation.  The  dramatic 
genius  of  Gil  Vicente  is  equally  manifest  from  his  power  of 
invention,  and  from  the  natural  turn  and  focility  of  his  imita- 
tive talent.  Even  the  rudest  of  these  dramas  is  tinged  with 
a  certain  degree  of  poetic  feeling."  '^  The  want  of  complex 
intrigue,  such  as  we  find  afterwards  in  the  Castilian  drama, 
ou^ht  not  to  surprise  us  in  these  early  comi)ositions. 

VI    We  have  no  record  of  any  original  dramatic  composi- 
tion belonging  to  this  age  in  France,  with  the  excep- 
tion   of  mysteries   and   moralities,    which  are   very  amTmom- 
abui/irmt.      These    were    considered,    and    perhaps   litiesia 

r>    1  11  ,,  ri-i        II  I      Irauce. 

justly,  as  types  or  the  regular  drama.     "  J  he  r  rencn 
morality,"  says  an  author  of  that  age,  '  represents,  in  some 
degree,  the  tragedy  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;    particularly 
because  it  treats  of  serious  and  important  subjects ;  and,  if  it 

1  p.  282  See,  too,   Sismondi,  Hist,  de  la  Litt.  du 

2  Hist,  of  Portuguese   Lit.,   p.  83-111.     Midi,  iv.  448. 

It  would  be  vaiu  to  look  elsewhere  for  so  [A  iiiucli  fuller  account  of  Oil  Vicent* 
copious  au  account  of  Oil  Vicente,  and  has  since  been  given  iu  the  Quarterly  Be- 
»ery  diSicult  probably  to  find  Uia  works,     view  for  January,  1847.] 

VUL.   I.  2S 
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were  aontrived  in  French  tliat  the  conclusion  of  the  morality 
shoulfWbe  always  unfortunate,  it  would  become  a  tragedy.  In 
the  morality,  we  treat  of  noble  and  virtuous  actions,  either 
true,  ji'  at  least  probable ;  and  choose  what  makes  for  our 
instruction  in  hfe."  ^  It  is  evident,  from  this  passage  and  the 
whole  context,  that  neither  tragedy  nor  comedy  were  yet 
known.  The  circumstance  is  rather  remarkable,  when  we 
consider  the  genius  of  the  nation,  and  the  politeness  of  the 
court.  But,  from  about  the  year  1540,  we  find  translations 
from  Latin  and  Italian  comedies  into  French.  These  probably 
were  not  represented.  Les  Amours  d'Erostrate,  by  Jactjues 
Bourgeois,  published  in  1545,  is  taken  ft-om  the  Suppositi  of 
Ariosto.  Sibilet  translated  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  in 
1549;  Bouchetel,  the  Hecuba  in  1550;  and  Lazarus  Baif,  two 
other  plays  about  the  same  time.  But  a  great  dramatic  revo- 
lution was  now  prepared  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  state.  The 
first  theatre  had  been  established  at  Paris  about  1400,  by  the 
Confrairie  de  la  Passion  de  N.S.,  for  the  representation  of 
Scriptural  mysteries.  This  was  suppressed  by  the  parliament 
in  1547, -on  account  of  the  scandal  which  this  devout  buf- 
foonery had  begun  to  give.  The  company  of  actors  purchased 
next  year  the  Hotel  de  la  Bourgogne,  and  were  authorized  by 
the  parliament  to  represent  profane  subjects,  "  lawful  and 
decent"  {licites  et  honnetes),  but  enjoined  to  abstain  from  "all 
mysteries  of  the  passion,  or  other  sacred  mysteries."  ^ 

43.  In  Germany,  meantime,  the  pride  of  the  Meister- 
Gernian  singers,  Hans  Sachs,  was  alone  sufficient  to  pour 
theatre.  forth  a  plcntcous  Stream  for  the  stage.  His  woiks, 
•ns  ax;  .  gQUggtiyely  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  five  folio  vo- 
lumes, 1578,  and  I'eprinted  in  five  quartos  at  Kempten,  160G, 
contain  197  dramas  among  the  rest.  Many  of  his  comedies 
in  one  act,  called  Schwanken,  are  coarse  satires  on  the  times. 
Invention,  expression,  and  enthusiasm,  if  we  may  trust  hia 
admu'ers,  are  all  united  in  Hans  Sachs.'' 

1  Sibilet,  Art.  "  Poetique"  (1548),  apud  datory  critic  in  the  Retrospective  Review 

Beauchamps,   liecherches  sur  le  Theatre  x.  113,  who  even  ventures  to  assert  tiiat 

Fran(;ais,  i.  82.  Goethe  has  imitated  the  old  shoemaker  io 

lu  the  Jardin  de  Plaisance,  an  anony-  i'aust. 
mous  undated  poem,  printed  at  Lyons  pro-        The   Germans  had  many  plays  in  this 

bably  before  the  end  of  the  fift<*!uth  cen-  age.     Gesuer  says,  in  his  I'andectae  Uni- 

tury,  we   have  rule.s  given  for  composing  versales :  "  Germanicse  fabulai  mu  t;e  ex- 

morahties.     Beauchamps  (p.  86)  extracts  tant.     Fabula  decern  jetatum  et  Fusio  istul- 

Bome  of  these ;  but  they  seem  not  worth  torum  Cohnariae  acta;  sunt,     i'usio  edita 

ecpying.  est  1537,  cli.irtis  quatnor.      Qui  voltt  hoo 

*  Beaut'liamps,  i.  91.  loro  pluies  a.scribat  in  vulgaribus  linguiSi 

*  liaBS  Sachs  has  met  with  a  very  lau-  noa  ail  alia  festiuainus." 
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44.  The  mystei'ies  founded  upon   Scriptural  or  legendary 
histories,   as   well  as  the   moralities,    or   allegorical  „     ,. . 

Moralities 

dramas,  which,  tliough  there  miglit  be  an  intermix-  ana  similar 
ture  of  human  character  with  abstract  personifica-  £!^»^J,j 
tion,  did  not  aim  at  that  illusion  which  a  possible 
fable  affords,  continued  to  amuse  the  English  public.  Nor 
were  they  confined,  as  perhaps  they  were  before,  to  churches 
and  monasteries.  We  find  a  company  of  players  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Richard  III.  while  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  in 
the  subsequent  reigns,  especially  under  Henry  VIII.,  this 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  luxuries  of  the  great.  The 
frugal  Henry  VII.  maintained  two  distinct  sets  of  players ; 
and  his  son  was  prodigally  sumptuous  in  every  sort  of  court- 
exhibition,  bearing  the  general  name  of  revels,  and  superin- 
tended by  a  high-priest  of  jollity,  styled  the  Abbot  of  Misrule. 
The  dramatic  allegories,  or  moral  plays,  found  a  place  among 
them.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  from  their  occasionality,  or 
want  of  merit,  far  the  greater  part  have  perished.*  Three  or 
four,  which  we  may  place  before  1550,  are  published  in  Haw- 
kins's Ancient  Drama  and  Dodsley's  Old  Plays ;  ouq  is  extant, 
written  by  Skelton,  the  earliest  that  can  be  referred  to  a  known 
author.^  A  late  writer,  whose  diligence  seems  to  have  almost 
exhausted  our  early  dramatic  history,  has  retrieved  the  titles 
of  a  few  more.  The  most  ancient  of  these  moral  plays  he 
traces  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  They  became  gradually 
more  complicated,  and  approached  nearer  to  a  regular  form. 
It  may  be  observed  that  a  line  is  not  easily  defined  between 
the  Scriptural  mysteries  and  the  legitimate  drama :  the  choice 
of  the  story,  the  succession  of  incidents,  are  those  of  tragedy ; 
even  the  intei-mixture  of  buffoonery  belongs  to  all  our  ancient 
stage ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  meanness  of  the  sentiments  and 
diction  that  we  exclude  the  Candlemas  Day,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  of  the  mysteries,  or  even  those  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  from  our  tragic  series.^  Nor  were  the  moralities, 
such  as  we  find  them  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  at  a  pro- 
digious distance  from  the  regular  stage :  deviations  from  the 
original  structure  of  these,  as  Mr.  Collier  has  well  observed, 
*"by  the  relinquishment  of  abstract  for  individual  character, 


*  Collier's  Annals  of  the  Stage,  i.  34,  &c.  Hawkins's  Early  English  Drama.     It  is  by 

*  Warton,  iii.  188.  John   Parfre,  and  may  be  referred  to  tta3 

*  Cauillema.s   Day,  a  mystery,   on   the  first  years  of  Uenry  VIII. 
murder  rf  the  Innocents,  is  published  in 
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paved  the  way,  by  a  natural  and  easy  gradation,  for  tra- 
gedy and  comedy,  the  representations  of  real  life  and  man- 
ners." * 

45.  The  moralities  were,  in  this  age,  distinguished  by  the 
They  are  constant  introduction  of  a  witty,  mischievous,  and 
rei^doua"  profligate  character,  denominated  the  Vice.  This 
satire.  scems  Originally  to  have  been  an  allegorical  repre- 

sentation of  what  the  word  denotes ;  but  the  Vice  gradually 
acquired  a  human  individuality,  in  which  he  came  very  near 
to  our  well-known  Punch.  The  devil  was  generally  introduced 
in  company  with  the  Vice,  and  had  to  endure  many  blows 
from  him.  But  the  moralities  had  another  striking  character- 
istic in  this  period.  They  had  always  been  religious,  but  they 
now  became  theological.  In  the  crisis  of  that  great  revolution 
then  in  progress,  the  stage  was  found  a  ready  and  impartial 
instrument  for  the  old  or  the  new  faith.  Luther  and  his  wife 
were  satirized  in  a  Latin  morality  represented  at  Gray's  Inn 
in  1529.  It  was  easy  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  clergy.  Sir 
David  Lyndsay's  satire  of  the  Three  Estatis,  a  direct  attack 
upon  them,  was  played  before  James  V.  and  his  queen  at 
Linlithgow,  in  153i);"  and  in  1543  an  English  statute  was 
made  prohibiting  all  plays  and  mterludes  which  meddle  with 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  In  1549,  the  council  of 
Edward  VI.  put  a  stop  by  proclamation  to  all  kinds  of  stage- 
plays.^ 

40.  Great  indulgence,  or  a  strong  antiquarian  prejudice,  is 
-  .  ^  required  to  discover  much  genius  in  these  moralities 
and  mysteries.  There  was,  however,  a  class  of  dra- 
matic productions  that  appealed  to  a  more  instructed  audience. 
The  custom  of  acting  Latin  plays  prevailed  in  our  universities 
at  this  time,  as  it  did  long  aftei'wards.  Whether  it  were  older 
than  the  fifteenth  century  seems  not  to  be  proved ;  and  the 
presumption  is  certainly  against  it.  "  In  an  original  draught," 
says  Warton,  "  of  the  statutes  of  Trinity  College  at  Cambridge, 
founded  in  1546,  one  of  the  chapters  is  entitled  '  De  Prrefecto 
ludorum  qui  imperator  dicitur,'  under  whose  direction  and 
authority  Latin  comedies  and  tragedies  are  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  hall  at  Christmas."''     It  is  probable  that  Christopherson's 

1  Hist,  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  ii.    porated  and  sold  together  renders  it  tha 
260.     This   I   quote  by   its   proper  title ;    ^ame. 
but  it  is  in  fact  the  same  work  as  the  An-        ^  Warton,  iv.  23. 
nals  of  the  Stage,  so  f:ir  as  being  incor-        ^  Collier,  i.  144. 

«  Hist,  of  Eugl.  Poetry,  IH.  aO& 
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tragedy  of  Jcplitliali,  and  anotlicr  by  Grimoald  on  John  the 
Baptist,  both  older  than  the  middle  of  the  century,  were  writ 
ten  for  academical  representation.  Nor  was  this  confined  to 
the  universities.  Nicolas  Udal,  head-master  of  Eton,  wrote 
several  plays  in  Latin  to  be  acted  in  the  long  nights  of  winter  by 
his  boys.^  And,  if  we  had  to  stop  here,  it  might  seem  an  un- 
necessary minuteness  to  take  notice  of  the  diversions  of  school- 
boys, es|)ecially  as  the  same  is  recorded  of  other  teachers  be- 
sides Udal.  But  there  is  something  more  in  this.  Udal  has 
lately  become  known  in  a  new  and  more  brilliant  light,  as  the 
father  of  English  comedy.  It  was  mentioned  by  War-  First  Eug- 
ton,  but  without  any  conmient,  that  Nicolas  Udal  wrote  '"^ii comedy 
some  English  plays  to  be  represented  by  his  scholars  ;  a  passage 
from  one  of  which  is  quoted  by  Wilson  in  his  Art  of  Logic,  de- 
dicated to  Edward  VL-  It  might  have  been  conjectured,  by  the 
help  of  this  quotation,  that  these  plays  were  neither  of  the  class 
of  moralities  or  mysteries,  nor  mere  translations  from  Plautus 
and  Terence,  as  it  would  not  have  been  umiatural  at  first  to 
suppose.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  the  comedy  from 
which  Wilson  took  his  extract  has  been  discovered.  It  was 
printed  in  1565,  but  probably  written  not  later  than  1540. 
The  title  of  this  comedy  is  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  a  name  un- 
couth enough,  and  from  which  we  should  expect  a  very  bar- 
barous farce.  But  Udal,  an  eminent  scholar,  knew  how  to 
preserve  comic  spirit  and  humor  without  degenerating  into 
licentious  buffoonery.  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  in  spite  of  its 
title,  is  a  play  of  some  merit,  though  the  wit  may  seem 
designed  for  the  purjjose  of  natural  merriment  rather  than 
critical  glory.  We  find  in  it,  what  is  of  no  slight  value,  the 
earliest  lively  picture  of  London  manners  among  the  gallants 
and  citizens,  who  furnished  so  much  for  the  stage  down  to  the 
civil  wars.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  striking  difference  in  this 
res])ect  between  the  dramatic  manners  under  Henry  VIII. 
and  James  I.  This  comedy,  for  there  seems  no  kind  of  rea- 
son why  it  should  be  refused  that  honorable  name,  is  much 

1  Udal  was  not   the  first,  if  wc   could  King's  College  in  1508,  this  cannot  be  true, 

trust  Uarwood's  Aluuiui  Etouenses,  who  at  lexst  so  fur  as  W'olsey  is  concerned.     It 

est;iblished  an   Eton   theiitre.     Of  Right-  is  said  afterwards,  in  the  same  book,  of  one 

wise,  who  succeeded   Lily  iis  nuister  of  St.  llallewill,  who  went  to  Cambridge  in  1532, 

Paul's,  it  is  said  by  him,  that  he  was  "a  that   he   wrote    "the   tragedy  of   Dido." 

most  eminent  grammarian,  and  wrote  the  AN'hich   should  we  believe,  or  were  there 

trai^edy  of   Dido  from  Virgil,  which   wjis  two  Didos?     But  Uarwood's  book  is  not 

acted  before  Cardinal  Wolsey  with  great  reckoned  of  much  authority  beyond   tbt 

applau.se  by  himself  and  other  scholars  of  mere  records  which  he  copied 

Ktoa."     But,  uii  liightwi.se  left   Eton  for  -  Ilist.  of  Engl.  Poetry,  iii.  213. 
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superior  to  Gammar  Gurton's  Needle,  -written  twenty  years 
afterwards,  from  which  it  has  wrested  a  long  establialied  piti- 
cedence  in  our  dramatic  annals.^ 


Sect.  IH.     1520-1550. 

Romances  and  Novels  —  Rabelais. 

47.  The  popularity  of  Amadis  de  Gaul  gave  rise  to  a  class 
Romances  of  romances,  the  delight  of  the  multitude  in  the  six- 
ot  chivalry,  teenth  ceiitury,  though  since  chiefly  remembered  by 
the  ridicule  and  ignominy  that  has  attached  itself  to  their 
name,  —  those  of  knight-errantiy.  Most  of  these  belong  to 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  literature.  Palmerin  of  Oliva,  one  of 
the  earliest,  was  published  in  1525.  Palmerin,  less  fortunate 
than  his  namesake  of  J^ngland,  did  not  escape  the  penal  tlame 
to  which  the  barber  and  curate  consigned  many  also  of  his 
younger  brethren.  It  has  been  observed  by  Bouterwek,  that 
every  respectable  Spanish  writer,  as  well  as  Cervantes,  resist- 
ed the  contagion  of  bad  taste  which  kept  the  prolix  mediocrity 
of  these  romances  in  fashion.^ 

48.  A  for  better  style  was  that  of  the  short  novel,  which  the 
Novels         Italian  writers,  especially  Boccaccio,    had  rendered 

popular  in  Europe.  But,  though  many  of  these  were 
probably  written  within  this  period  of  thirty  years,  none  of 
much  distinction  come  within  it,  as  the  date  of  their  eai'liest 
publication,  except  the  celebrated  Belphegor  of  Machiavel.^ 

*  See  an  analysis,  with  extracts  of  Ralph  the  Vice  of  the  moralities  ;  but  his  humor 

Roister  Doister,  in  Collier's  Hist,  of  Dram,  never  depends  upon  the  accidents  of  dress 

Poetry,  ii.  445-460.  and  accoutrements."  — 1842.] 

["^e plot,"  Mr.  C.  observes,  "of Ralph        -  Hist,  of  Spanish   Literature,  p.  304; 

Roister  Doister  is  amusing  and  well  con-  Dunlop's  Hist,  of  Fiction,  vol.  ii. 
ducted,  with  an  agreeable  intermixture  of         2  j  cannot  make  another  exception  for 

seriuus  and  comic  dialogue,  and  a  vanety  II  I'ellegrino  by  Oaviceo  of  Parma,  the  first 

of  character  to  which  no  other  piece  of  a  known  edition  of  which,  published  at  Ve- 

Buailar    date  can    make  any   pretension,  nice  in  15'i6,  evidently  alludes  to  one  ear- 

■When  we   recollect  that  it  was   perhaps  lier  :  "  Diligentemente  in  lingua  tosca  cor- 

written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  we  retto,  e  novamentestampatoet  historiato.'' 

ought  to  look  upon  it  as  a  niivsterly  pro-  The  editor  sjieaks  of  the  book  as  obsolcio 

duction.      Had  it  followed  Gammar  Gur-  in  orthography  and  style.     It  is  probably, 

ton's  Needle  by  as  many  years  as  it  pre-  however,  not  older  than  the  last  years  of 

ceded  it,  it  would  have  been  entitled  to  our  the  fifteenth  ceutury,  being  dedicated  to 

adminition  on   its   own    separate  merits,  Lucrezia  Borgia.     It  is  a  very  prolix  and 

Independent  of  any  comparison  with  other  tedious  romance,  in  three  books  and  two 

pieces.     The  character  of  Matthew  Merry-  hundred  and   nineteen  chapters,  written 

greeko  here  and  there  savors  a  little  of  in  a  semi-poetical,  diffuse  style,  and  muoll 
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The  amusing  story  of  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  was  certainly  writ- 
ten by  Mendoza  in  his  youth.  But  it  did  not  appear  in  print 
within  our  present  period.^  This  is  the  first  known  specimen 
in  Spain  of  the  picaresque,  or  rogue  style,  in  which  the  adven- 
tures of  the  low  and  rather  dishonest  part  of  the  community 
are  made  to  furnish  amusement  for  the  great.  The  Italian 
novelists  are  by  no  means  without  earlier  instances ;  but  it 
became  the  favorite  and  almost  peculiar  class  of  novel  with  the 
Spanish  writers  about  the  end  of  the  century. 

49.  But  the  most  celebrated,  and  certainly  the  most  brilliant, 
performance  in  the  path  of  fiction,  that  belono;s  to  this 

.  "  o  Rabelais. 

age,  is  that  of  Rabelais.  Few  books  are  less  likely 
to  obtain  tht  praise  of  a  rigorous  critic ;  but  few  have  more 
the  stamp  of  originality,  or  show  a  more  redundant  fertility, 
always  of  language,  and  sometimes  of  imagination.  He  beara 
a  slight  resemblance  to  Luc-ian,  and  a  considerable  one  to 
Aristophanes.  His  reading  is  large,  but  always  rendered  sub- 
servient to  ridicule  ;  he  is  never  serious  in  a  single  page,  and 
seems  to  have  had  little  other  aim,  in  his  first  two  volumes, 
than  to  pour  out  the  exuberance  of  his  animal  gayety.  In  the 
latter  part  of  Pantagruel's  history,  that  is  the  fourth  and  fifth 
books,  one  published  in  1552,  the  other  after  the  author's  death 
in  1561,  a  dislike  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  had  been 
slightly  perceived  in  the  first  volumes,  is  not  at  all  disguised ; 
but  the  vein  of  merriment  becomes  gradually  less  fertile,  and 
weariness  steals  on  before  the  close  of  a  work  which  had  long 
amused  while  it  disgusted  us.  Allusions  to  particular  charac- 
ters are  frequent,  and  in  general  transparent  enough,  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  information  about  contemporaneous  history,  in 
several  parts  of  Rabelais  ;  but  much  of  what  has  been  taken 
for  political  and  religious  satire  cannot,  as  far  as  I  perceive,  be 
satisfactorily  traced  beyond  the  capricious  imagination  of  the 

in  the  usual  manner  of  love-stories.    Gin-  edition  of  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes  was  in  1586 

guene  and  Tiraboschi  do  not  mention  it :  But  Brunet  mentions  one  printed  at  Bur 

tbe  Biognipliie  Uaiverselle  does.  gos  in  1554,  and  tliree  at  Antwerp  m  1553 

Jlr.  Uuulop  h!is  given  a  short  account  and  1555.     Supplement  au  Manuel  du  Li- 

of  a  French  novel,  entitled,  Les  Aventures  braire,  art.  "  Ilurtado."       The  foUomng 

dc  Lycid:is  et  de  Cleorithe,  which  he  con-  early  edition  also  is  in  the  British  Museum, 

eiders  as  the  earliest  and  best  specimen  of  of  which  I  transcribe  the  titlepage:    "  La 

what  he  calls  the  spiritual  romance,  un-  Vida  de  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  y  de  sus  for- 

mixed  with  chivalry  or  allegory.     Hist,  of  tunas  y  adversidades,  nuevamente  impres- 

Fiction,  iii.  51.     It  was  written  in  1529  by  sa,  corregiJa,  y  de  nuevo  aiiadida  ex  este 

Ba.sire,  Archdeacon  of  Sens.     I  should  sus-  seguuda  impression.      Vendense  en  Alcali 

pect  tliat  there  had  been  some  of  this  class  de  Uenares  en  casa  de  Salzedo  librero  aiio 

already   in  Uermany  :   they  certtiiuly  be-  de  N.D.  1554."'      A  colophon  recites  the 

came  common  in  that  country  afterwards,  same  date  and  place  of  impression. — 1842  ] 

i  [Nicolas  Antonio  tells  us  that  the  first 
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author.  Those  who  have  found  Monthie.  the  famous  Bishop  of 
Valence,  in  Panurge,  or  Antony  of  Bourbcn,  father  of  Henry 
IV.,  in  Pantagruel,  keep  no  measures  with  chronology.  Pan- 
urge  is  so  admirably  conceived  that  we  may  fairly  reckon  hira 
original ;  but  the  germ  of  the  character  is  in  the  gracioso,  or 
clown,  of  the  extemporaneous  stage ;  the  roguish,  selfish, 
cowardly,  cunning  attendant,  who  became  Panurge  in  tiie 
plastic  hands  of  Rabelais,  and  Sancho  in  those  of  Cervantes. 
The  French  critics  have  not  in  general  done  justice  to  Rabe- 
lais, whose  manner  was  not  that  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  Tale  of  a  Tub  appears  to  me  by  far  the  closest  imitation 
of  it,  and  to  be  conceived  altogiither  in  a  kindred  spirit ;  but 
in  general  those  who  have  had  reading  enough  to  rival  the 
copiousness  of  Rabelais  have  wanted  his  invention  and  humor, 
or  the  I'iotousness  of  his  animal  spirits. 


Sect.  IV.     1520-1550. 

Struggle  between  Latin  and  Italian  l,angnagea  —  Italian  ami  Spanish  Polite  Writers- 
Criticism  iu  Italy  —  In  France  and  England. 

50.  Among  the  polished  writers  of  Italy,  we  meet  on  eveiy 
_       ,  ,    side  the  name  of  Bembo ;  srreat  in  Italian  as  well  as 

Contest  of     .  .  .  °  .  T.- 

Latin and    in  Latin  literature,  in  prose  as  in  verse.     It  is  now 

Kui^s.'""  ^^^^  fourth  time  that  it  occurs  to  us  ;  and  in  no  instance 
has  he  merited  more  of  his  country.  Since  the  four- 
teenth century,  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  before,  so  absorb- 
ing had  become  the  love  of  ancient  learning,  that  the  natural 
language,  beautiful  and  copious  as  it  really  was,  and  polished 
as  it  had  been  under  the  hands  of  Boccaccio,  seemed  to  a 
veiy  false-judging  pedantry  scarce  worthy  of  the  higher  kinds 
of  composition.  Those,  too,  who  with  enthusiastic  diligence 
had  acquired  the  power  of  writing  Latin  well,  did  not  brook  so 
much  as  the  equality  of  their  native  language.  In  an  oration 
delivered  at  Bologna  in  1529  before  the  emperor  and  pope,  by 
Romolo  Amaseo,  one  of  the  good  writers  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  he  not  only  pronounced  a  panegyric  upon  the 
Latin  tongue,  but  contended  that  the  Italian  should  be  re- 
served  for  shops  and  markets,  and  the  conversation  of  th8 
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vulgar;'  nor  was  this  docti'ine,  probably  in  latlier  a  less  de- 
gi-ee,  uncommon  during  that  age.  A  dialogue  of  Sperone 
relates  to  this  debated  question,  whether  the  Latin  or  Italian 
language  should  be  preferred;  one  of  the  interlocutors  (pro- 
bably Lazaro  Buonamici,  an  eminent  scholar)  disdaining  the 
latter  as  a  mere  corruption.  It  is  a  very  ingenious  perform- 
ance, well  conducted  on  both  sides,  and  may  be  read  with 
pleasure.  The  Italians  of  that  age  are  as  clever  in  criticism 
as  they  are  wearisome  on  the  commonplaces  of  ethics.  It 
purports  to  have  been  written  the  year  after  the  oration  of 
Romolo  Amaseo,  to  which  it  alludes. 

51.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  more  liberal  spirit  that  generally 
accomjjanies  the  greatest  abilities,  that  Bembo,  supe-   influence 
rior  even  to  Amaseo  in  fame  as  a  Latin  writer,  should   pf  Bembo 
have  been  among  the  first  to  retrieve  the  honor  of 

his  native  language  by  infusing  into  it  that  elegance  and 
selection  of  phrase  which  his  taste  had  taught  him  in  Latin, 
and  for  which  the  Italian  is  scarcely  less  adapted.  In  the 
dialogue  of  Sperone,  quoted  above,  it  is  said  that  "  it  was  the 
general  opinion  no  one  would  write  Italian  who  could  write 
Tvatin  ;  a  prejudice  in  some  measure  lightened  by  the  poem  of 
Politian  on  the  tournament  of  Julian  de'  Medici,  but  not  taken 
away  till  Bembo,  a  Venetian  gentleman,  as  learned  in  the 
ancient  languages  as  Politian,  showed  that  he  did  not  disdain 
his  maternal  tongue."  ^ 

52.  It  is  common  in  the  present  age  to  show  as  indiscrimi 
nating  a  disdain  of  those  who  wrote  in  Latin  as  they  Apology  for 
seem  to  have  felt  towards  their  own  literature.  But  i^t»"i'*'»- 
the  taste  and  imagination  of  Bembo  are  not  given  to  every 
one  ;  and  we  must  remember,  in  justice  to  such  men  as  Ama- 
seo, who,  .though  they  imitate  well,  are  yet  but  imitators  in 
style,  that  there  was  really  scarce  a  book  in  Italian  prose 
written  with  any  elegance,  except  the  Decamerone  of  Boccac- 
cio ;  the  manner  of  which,  as  Tiraboschi  justly  observes,  how- 
ever suitable  to  those  sportive  fictions,  was  not  very  well 
adapted  to  serious  eloquence.^     Nor  has  the  Italian  language, 

'  Tiraboschi,  x.  389.  Ma  certo  e  non  meno,  che  affottata  e  1« 

*  P.  430  (edit.  1596).  _  sua  rotouditi  di  periodo,  faticosa  la  cos- 

*  X.  402.  [Uettinelli  spe<iks  not  very  truzioiie,  dure  e  spiacevoli  le  tr.ispo.sizioni, 
favorably  of  the  style  of  the  Decameron,  etc.  L'  altre  opere  sue  di  fatti  non  sono 
"  Certo  ('•,  clie  il  costumare,  il  dipingere,  1'  autorevoli  fuorche  in  Crusca.  "  —  Risor 
arte  del  dialogo,  la  grazia  de'  motti,  la  giniento  d'  Italia  dopo  il  Millesinio,  vol.  i 
Teriti  e  varieti  di  caratteri  nel  Deeame-  p.  192.  — 1842.] 

rone   fanno   un'   opera    molto  eloquente. 
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we  may  add,  in  its  very  best  models,  attained  so  much  energy 
and  condensation  as  will  satisfy  the  ear  or  the  undei*standing 
of  a  good  Latin  scholar ;  and  there  can  be  neither  pedantry 
nor  absurdity  in  saying  that  it  is  an  inferior  organ  of  human 
thought.  The  most  valid  objection  to  the  employment  of  Latin 
in  public  discourses  or  in  moral  treatises  is  its  exclusion  of 
those  whose  advantage  we  are  supposed  to  seek,  and  whose 
sympathy  we  ought  to  excite.  But  this  objection,  though  not 
much  less  powerful  in  reality  than  at  present,  struck  men  less 
sensibly  in  that  age,  when  long  use  of  the  ancient  language, 
in  which  even  the  sermons  of  the  clergy  were  frequently  de 
livered,  had  taken  away  the  sense  of  its  impropriety.^ 

53.  This  controverey  points  out  some  degree  of  change  in 
Character  Public  Opinion,  and  the  fii-st  stage  of  that  struggle 
of  thu  coa-  against  the  aristocracy  of  erudition  which  lasted  more 
troversy.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^.  nearly  two  centuries,  till,  like  other  strug- 
gles of  still  more  importance,  it  ended  in  the  victory  of  tne 
many.  In  the  days  of  Poggio  and  Politian,  the  native  Italian 
no  more  claimed  an  equality  than  the  plebeians  of  Rome  de- 
manded the  consulship  in  the  first  years  of  the  republic.  These 
are  the  revolutions  of  human  opinion,  bearing  some  analogy 
and  parallelism  to  those  of  civil  society,  which  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  an  historian  of  literature  to  indicate. 

54.  The  life  of  Bembo  was  spent,  after  the  loss  of  his  great 
Life  of  patron,  Leo  X.,  in  literary  elegance  at  Padua.  Here 
Bembo.  he  formed  an  extensive  library,  and  collection  of 
medals  ;  and  here  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  learned,  whom 
that  university  supplied,  or  who  visited  him  from  other  parts 
of  Italy  and  Europe.  Far  below  Sadolet  in  the  solid  virtues 
of  his  character,  and  not  probably  his  superior  in  learning,  he 
has  certainly  left  a  greater  name,  and  contributed  more  to  the 
literary  progress  of  his  native  country.  He  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  1547  ;  having  a  few  years  before  obtained  a 
cardinal's  hat  on  the  recommendation  of  Sadolet.- 

55.  The  style  of  some  other  Italian  and  Spanish  writers, 

1  Sadolet  himself  had  rather  discouraged  tas,  tuque  in  ea  facultate  princeps  mihi 

Bembo  from  writing  Italian,  as   appears  longe  viderere,  non  tam  abstrahebam  t« 

from   one   of   his   epistles,    thanking    his  illiuc,  quam  hue  vocab.im.     Nee  studium 

friend  for  the  present  of  a  book,  perhaps  reprehendebam  in  Ulis  tuum,  sed  tem:yora 

Le  I'rose.     "  Sed  tu  fortasse  conjicis  ex  eo,  quiedam   spectara   debere  arbitrabar."  — 

Ilia  mihi  non  placere,  quod  te  avocare  sole-  Kpist.,  lib.  ii.  p.  55. 

barn  ab  iUis  Uteris.     Faciebani  ego  id  qui-  *  Tirabosclii,  ix.  296;  Corniani,  It.  99 

dem,  sed  consilio,  ut  videbar,  bono.    Cum  Sadolet.  Epist.,  lib.  xil.  p.  555. 
•nim  in  Latinis  major  multo  inesset  digni- 
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Ciistiglione,  Speroiie,  Macliiavel.  Guevara,  Oliva,  has  be^  al 
ready  adverted  to  when  the  subject  of  their  writings 
was  before  us ;  and  it  wouhl  be  tedious  to  dwell  o/iuluau 
upon  them  again  in  this  point  of  view.  The  Italians  anasp.m- 
have  been  accustomed  to  associate  almost  every  kind 
of  excellence  with  the  word  cinquecento.  They  extol  the 
elegant  style  and  fine  taste  of  those  writers.  But  Andres  has 
remarked,  with  no  injustice,  that  if  we  find  purity,  correctness, 
and  elegance  of  expression,  in  the  chief  prose  writers  of  thia 
century,  we  cannot  but  also  acknowledge  an  empty  prolixity  of 
periods,  a  harsh  involution  of  words  and  clauses,  a  jejune  and 
wearisome  circuity  of  sentences,  with  a  striking  deficiency  of 
thought.  "  Let  us  admit  the  graces  of  mere  language  in  the 
famous  authors  of  this  period ;  but  we  must  own  them  to  be 
far  from  models  of  eloquence,  so  tedious  and  languid  as  they 
are."  ^  The  Spanish  writers  of  the  same  century,  he  saya 
afterwards,  nourished  as  well  as  the  Italian  with  the  milk  of 
antiquity,  transfused  the  spirit  and  vigor  of  these  ancients  inta 
their  own  compositions,  not  with  the  servile  imitation  of  the 
others,  nor  seeking  to  arrange  their  phrases  and  round  theii 
periods,  the  source  of  languor  and  emptiness,  so  that  the  besJ 
Spanish  prose  is  more  flowing  and  harmonious  than  the  con- 
temporary Italian.- 

56.  The  French  do  not  claim,  I  believe,  to  have  produce(? 
at  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  any  prose   English 
writer  of  a  polished  or  vigorous  style,  Calvin  except-   ^''"'<^™. 
ed,  the  dedication  of  whose  Institutes  in  French  to  Francis  I 
is  a  model  of  purity  and  elegance  for  the  age.'     Sir  Thomai 
More's  Life  of  Edward  V.,  written  about  lo09,  ap- 
pears to  me  the  first  example  of  good  P^nglish  lan- 
guage ;  pure  and  perspicuous,  well-chosen,  without  vulgarisms 
or  pedantry.^     His  polemical  tracts  are  inferior,  but  not  ill- 
written.      We  have  seen  that  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  had  somt 
vigor  of  style.     Ascham,  whose  Toxophilus,  or  Dia-    .    , 

1  4       1  •       ,  -  .  i       1  1     Ascham. 

logue  on  Archery,  came  out  ni  lo44,  does  not  excel 
him.     But  his  works  have  been  reprinted  in  modern  times, 
and  are  consequently  better  known  than  those  of  Elyot.     The 
early  English  writers  are  seldom  select  enough  in  their  phrases 

1  Andres,  vii.  68.  Ilollingshed's  Chronicle ;   and  the  reader 

2  Id.  72.  may  find  a  long  extract  in  the  preface  to 

3  Neufchatf 'lu,  Essai  sur  les  meilleurs  Todd's  edition   of  Johnson's   Dictionary, 
ouvra^  dans  la  langue  Frau(;iiise,  p.  135.  I  should  name  the  account  of  Jane  Shoro 

*  This    has    been    ivpx'inted   entire    in    as  a  model  of  elegit  uarratioo 
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to  bear  such  a  critical  judgment  as  the  academicians  of  Italy 
were  wont  to  exercise. 

57.  Next  to  the  models  of  style,  we  may  place  those  writings 
Italian  which  are  designed  to  form  them.  In  all  sorts  of 
criticism,  eriticism,  whether  it  confines  itself  to  the  idioms  of  a 
single  language,  or  rises  to  something  like  a  general  principle 
of  taste,  tlie  Italian  writers  had  a  decided  priority  in  order  of 
time  as  well  as  of  merit.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
earliest  work,  that  of  Fortunio,  on  Italian  grammar.  Liburnio, 
at  Venice,  in  1521,  followed  with  his  Volgari  Eleganzie.  But 
this  was  speedily  eclipsed  by  a  work  of  Bembo,  published  in 
1525,  with  the  rather  singular  title,  Le  Prose.  These  obser- 
vations on  the  native  language,  commenced  more  than  twenty 
years  before,  are  written  in  dialogue,  supposed  to  originate  in 
the  great  controversy  of  that  age,  whether  it  were  worthy  of 
a  man  of  letters  to  employ  his  mother-tongue  instead  of  Latin. 
Bembo        Bembo  well    defended  the  national   cause,    and   by 

judicious  criticism  on  the  language  itself  and  the  best 
writere  in  it,  put  an  end  to  the  most  specious  argument  under 
which  the  advocates  of  Latin  sheltered  tliemselves,  —  that  the 
Italian,  being  a  mere  assemblage  of  independent  dialects,  vary- 
ing not  only  in  pronunciation  and  orthography,  but  in  their 
words  and  idioms,  and  having  been  written  with  unbounded 
irregularity  and  constant  adoption  of  vulgar  phrases,  could 
afford  no  certain  test  of  grammatical  purity  or  graceful  orna- 
ment. It  was  thought  necessary  by  Bembo  to  meet  this  objec- 
tion by  the  choice  of  a  single  dialect ;  and,  though  a  Venetian, 
he  had  no  hesitation  to  recognize  the  superiority  of  that  spoken 
in  Florence.  The  Tuscan  writers  of  that  century  proudly 
make  use  of  his  testimony  in  aid  of  their  pretensions  to  dic- 
tate the  laws  of  Italian  idiom.  Varchi  says,  "  The  Italians 
cannot  be  sutficiently  thankful  to  Bembo,  for  having  not  only 
purified  their  language  from  the  rust  of  past  ages,  but  given  it 
such  regularity  and  clearness,  that  it  has  become  what  we  now 
see."  Tills  early  work,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  has 
not  wholly  escaped  the  censure  of  a  school  of  subtle  and  fasti- 
dious ci'itics,  in  wliom  Italy  became  fertile.^ 

58.  Several  other  treatises  on  the  Italian  language  appeared 
even  before  the  middle  of  the  centui-y,  though  few  compara- 
tively with  the  mort  celebrated  and  elaborate  labors  of  criti« 

1  GiDgueue,  vii  390;  Corniam,  it.  111. 
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cism  in  its  latter  portion.  None  seem  to  deserve  mention, 
unless  it  be  the  Observations  of  Lodovico  Dolce  (Venice,  15 oO), 
which  were  much  improved  in  subsequent  editions.  Of"  the 
higher  kind  of  criticism,  which  endeavors  to  excite  and  guide 
our  perceptions  of  literary  excellence,  we  find  few  or  no  speci- 
mens, even  in  Italy,  within  this  period,  except  so  far  as  the 
dialogues   of  Bembo  furnish  instances. 

59.  France  was  not  destitute  of  a  few  obscure  treatises  at 
this  time,  enough  to  lay  the  foundations  of  her  critical  _ 
literature.  The  complex  rules  of  French  metre  were  nans  and 
to  be  laid  down ;  and  the  language  was  iregular  i^l^^^e!^ 
in  pronunciation,  accent,  and  orthography.  These 
meaner,  but  necessary,  elements  of  correctness  occupied  thi-ee 
or  four  writers,  of  whom  Goujet  has  made  brief  mention : 
Sylvius,  or  Du  Bois,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest 
writer  on  grammar ;  ^  Stephen  Dolet,  better  known  by  his 
unfortunate  fate  than  by  his  essay  on  Fi'cnch  punctuation;^ 
and,  though  Goujet  does  not  name  him,  we  may  add  an  Eng- 
lishman, Palsgrave,  who  published  a  French  grammar  in 
English  as  early  as  1530.^  An  earlier  production  than  any  of 
these  is  the  Art  de  plaine  Rhetorique,  by  Peter  Fabry,  1521 ; 
in  which,  with  the  help  of  some  knowledge  of  Cicero,  he 
attempted,  but  with  little  correctness,  and  often  in  absurd 
expressions,  to  establish  the  principles  of  oratory.  If  his  work 
is  ho  better  than  Goujet  represents  it  to  be,  its  popularity 
must  denote  a  low  condition  of  literature  in  France.'*  The 
first  who  aspired  to  lay  down  any  thing  like  laws  of  taste  in 
poetry  was  Thomas  Sibilet,  whose  Art  Poeticjue  appeared  in 
1548.  This  is  in  two  books;  the  former  relating  to  the  metri- 
cal rules  of  French  verse,  the  latter  giving  precepts,  short 
and  judicious,  for  different  kinds  of  composition.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  work  of  much  importance.^ 

GO.  A  more  remarkable  grammarian  of  this  time  was  Louis 
Meigret,  who  endeavored  to  reform  orthography  by  orthosr 
adapting  it  to  pronunciation.  In  a  language  where  p'ly  ^f 
these  had  come  to  differ  so  prodigiously  as  they  did  '''=""• 
in  French,  something  of  this  kind  would  be  silently  effected  by 
the  printers :  but  the  bold  scheme  of  Meigret  went  beyond 
I  heir  ideas  of  reformation  ;  and  he  complains  that  he  could  not 

I  [The  Sylvias  here  mentioned  was,  as  I  2  Goujet,  Biblioth.  Fran/;aise,  i.  42,  81. 

have  been  informed,  James  Du  Bois,  th»  *  Biogr.  Univ.,  "  Palsgrave." 

j>livsician.  brother  of  Francis,  who  is  r?  *  Goujet,  i.  3()1. 

cordei,  p.  271.  — 1812.]  »  Ooujet,  ui.  a2. 
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prevail  to  have  his  words  given  to  the  public  in  the  form  he 
preferred.  They  were  ultimately  less  rigid ;  and  the  new 
orthography  appears  in  some  grammatical  treatises  of  Meigret, 
pubhshed  about  1550.  It  was  not,  as  we  know,  very  suc- 
cessful ;  but  he  has  credit  given  him  for  some  improvements 
which  have  been  retained  in  French  printing.  Meigret's 
French  Grammar,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  first  that  contains 
any  rational  or  proper  principles  of  the  language.  It  has 
been  observed,  I  know  not  how  correctly,  that  he  was  the 
first  who  denied  the  name  of  case  to  those  modifications  of 
sense  in  nouns  which  are  not  marked  by  inflection ;  but  the 
■writer  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  adds,  what  all  will  not 
alike  admit,  that  this  limited  meaning  of  the  word  "  case," 
which  the  modern  grammars  generally  adopt,  is  rather  an 
arbiti'ary  deviation  from  their  predecessors.^ 

61.  It  would  have  been  strange,  if  we  could  exhibit  a  list 
Cox's  Art  of  of  English  writers  on  the  subject  of  our  language 
Ehetonc.  j^  ^j^g  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  it  has  at  all 
times  been  the  most  neglected  department  of  our  literature. 
The  English  have  ever  been  as  indocile  in  acknowledging 
the  rules  of  criticism,  even  those  which  determine  the  most 
ordinary  questions  of  grammar,  as  tlie  Italians  and  French 
have  been  voluntarily  obedient.  Nor  had  they  as  yet  drunk 
deep  enough  of  classical  learning  to  discriminate,  by  any 
steady  prmciple,  the  general  beauties  of  composition.  Yet, 
among  the  scanty  rivulets  that  the  English  press  furnished, 
we  find  "  The  Art  or  Craft  of  Rhetoryke,"  dedicated  by 
Leonard  Cox  to  Hugh  Faringdon,  Abbot  of  Reading.  This 
book,  whicli,  though  now  very  scarce,  was  translated  into 
Latin,  and  twice  printed  at  Cracow,  in  the  year  1526,-  is 
the  work  of  a  schoolmaster  and  man  of  reputed  learning. 
The  English  edition  has  no  date,  but  was  probably  pub- 
lished about  1524.  Cox  says :  "  I  have  partly  translated 
out  of  a  work  of  rhetoric  written  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
partly  compiled  of  my  own,  and  so  made  a  little  treatise  in 
manner  of  an  introduction  into  this  aforesaid  science,  and  that 
in  the  English  tongue ;  remembering  that  every  good  thing, 
after  the  saying  of  the  philosopher,  the  more  common  tlie 
better  it  is."  His  Art  of  Rhetoric  follows  the  usual  distribution 
of  the  ancients,  both  as  to  the  kinds  of"  oration  and  their  parts ; 

>  Biogr.  Univ.,  "  Meigret,"  a  "[ood  article;  Qoujet,  i.  83. 
a  Panzer. 
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with  examples,  Aiefly  from  Roman  history,  to  direct  the  choice 
of  arguments.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  much  may  be  considered 
as  his  own.  The  book  is  in  duodecimo,  and  contains  but 
eighty-five  pages  :  it  would  of  course  be  unworthy  of  notice  in 
a  later  period. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE  OF  EUROPB, 
FROM  1520  TO  1550. 


Section  I. 

On  l^Iathematical  and  Physical  Science. 

1.  The  first  translation  of  Euclid  from  the  Greek  text  was 
Geometrical  made  by  Zamberti  of  Venice,  and  appeared  in  1505. 
treatises,  jj-  ^.^g  republished  at  Basle  in  1537.  The  Spherics 
of  Theodosius  and  the  Conies  of  Apollonius  were  translated 
by  men,  it  is  said,  more  conversant  with  Greek  than  with 
geometry.  A  l\igher  praise  is  due  to  Werner  of  Nuremberg, 
the  first  who  aspired  to  restore  the  geometrical  analysis  of  the 
ancients.  The  treatise  of  Regiomontanus  on  triangles  was  first 
published  in  1533.  It  may  be  presumed  that  its  more  impor- 
tant contents  were  alieady  known  to  geometers.  Montucla 
hints  that  the  editor  Sch^ener  may  have  introduced  some  alge- 
braic solutions  which  appear  in  this  work  ;  but  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Regiomontanus  was  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  that  science.  The  treatise  of  Vitello  on  optics,  which 
belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century,  was  first  printed  in  1533.* 

2.  Oronce  Finee,  with  some  reputation  in  his  own  times, 
_  has,  according   to   Montucla,  no  pretension   to  the 

name  of  a  geometer ;  and  another  Frenchman,  Fer- 
nel,  better  known  as  a  physician,  who  published  a  Cosmotheo- 
ria  in  1527,  though  he  first  gave  the  length  of  a  degree  of  the 
meridian,  and  came  not  far  from  the  truth,  arrived  at  it  by  so 
unscientific  a  method,  being  in  fact  no  other  than  counting  the 
„,    ^.         revolutions  of  a  wheel  along  the  main  road,  that  he 

Riueticus.  ,  9    m 

cannot  be  reckoned  much  higher.'^   These  are  obscure 

*  Montucla,  Kistner.  cember,  1841),  that  Montucla,  Delambre. 

'  Montucla,   ii.   316 ;   KJstner,  ii.   329.  and  others  liave  made  an  egregious  erroi 

Et  has  lat«l_v  been  shown  by  Professor  de  about  Fernel's  measurement,  which  thej 

organ  (Philosophical  Magazine  for  De-  have  reduced  to  French  toisits,  in  direoi 
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names  in  compainson  with  Joachim,  surnamed  Rhouticus,  from 
bis  native  country.  After  the  publication  of  the  work  of 
Regioraontanus  on  trigonometry,  he  conceived  the  project  of 
carrying  those  labors  still  fai'ther,  and  calculated  the  sines, 
tangents,  and  secants,  the  last  of  which  he  first  i  educed  to 
tables,  for  every  minute  of  the  quadrant,  to  a  radius  of  unity 
followed  by  fifteen  ciphers  ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ments, says  Montucla,  of  human  patience,  or  rather  of  a  de- 
votion to  science,  the  more  meritorious  that  it  could  not  be 
attended  with  much  glory.  But  this  work  was  not  published 
till  1594,  and  then  not  so  complete  as  Rhccticus  had  left  it.^ 

3.  Jerome  Cardan  is,  as  it  were,  the  founder  of  the  higher 
algebra ;  for,  whatever  he  may  have  borrowed  from  cardan  aud 
others,  we  derive  the  science  from  his  Ars  INIagna,  TartagUa. 
published  in  1545.  It  contains  many  valuable  discoveries ; 
but  that  which  has  been  most  celebrated  is  the  rule  for  the 
solution  of  cubic  equations,  generally  known  by  Car-  cubicequa- 
dan's  name,  though  he  had  obtained  it  from  a  man  of  '""^• 
equal  genius  in  algebraic  science,  Nicolas  Tartaglia.  The 
original  inventor  appears  to  have  been  Scipio  Ferreo,  who, 
about  1505,  by  some  unknown  process,  discovered  the  solution 
of  a  single  case  ;  that  of  x^  -\-p  xz=  q.  Ferreo  imparted  the 
secret  to  one  Fiore,  or  Floridus,  who  challenged  Tartaglia  to 
a  public  trial  of  skill,  not  unusual  in  that  age.  Before  he 
heard  of  tliis,  Tartaglia,  as  he  assures  us  himself,  had  found 
out  the  solution  of  two  other  forms  of  cubic  equation ;  x  ^-\- 
p  or  =  q,  and  a^  — p  x'  =  q.  When  the  day  of  trial  arrived, 
Tartaglia  was  able,  not  only  to  solve  the  problems  offered  by 
Fiore,  but  to  baffle  him  entirely  by  others  which  resulted  in 
the  forms  of  equation,  the  solution  of  which  had  been  disco- 
vered by  himself.  This  was  in  1535  ;  and,  four  years  after- 
wards, Cardan  obtained  the  secret  from  Tartaglia  under  an 
oath  of  secrecy.  In  his  Ars  Magna,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
violate  this  engagement ;  and,  though  he  gave  Tartaglia  the 
credit  of  the  discovery,  revealed  the  process  to  the  world.^ 

opposition  to  what  he  has  said  himself,  concealed  his  discovery ;  and  otliers  have 

He  estimates   the  degree   of   latitude   at  echoed  tliis  strain.     Tartaglia  himself  says, 

68.09(5   Italian  miles  (eq  ^al   to   63  or  64  In  a  passage  I  have  read  in  Gossali,  that 

English),  and  consequent!}- falls  very  short  he  meant  to  have  divulged  it  ultimately; 

Of  the  truth.  — 1842.]  but,  in  that  age,  money  as  well  as  credit 

1  Montucla,  i.  582;  Biogr.  Univ.,  art.  was  to  be  got  by  lieeping  the  secret  :  and 
"  Joachim  ;  "  Kistner,  i.  561.  those  who  censure  liim  wholly  forget  tha* 

2  Playfair,  in  his  second  dissertation  in  the  solution  of  cubii;  equations  was,  in  the 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  though  he  actual  state  of  algebra,  perfectly  devoi  i 
cannot    but  condemn   Cardan,   seems    to  of  any  utility  to  tlie  world. 

think  Tartaglia  rightly  treated  for  having 
VOL.  I  29 
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lie  lias  said  himself,  that  by  the  help  of  Ferrari,  a  very  goorl 
mathematician,  he  extended  his  rule  to  some  cases  not  com- 
prehended in  that  of  Tartaglia;  but  the  best  historian  of  early 
algebra  seems  not  to  allow  this  claim.^ 

4.  Tills  writer,  Cossali,  has  ingeniously  attempted  to  trace 
Beauty  ^^^^  process  by  which  Tartaglia  arrived  at  this  dis- 
of  the  covery  ;  ^  one  which,  when  compared  with  the  other 
«  stovery.  jgjj^jjjjg  j-yieg  Qf  algebra,  where  the  invention,  how- 
ever useful,  has  generally  lain  much  nearer  the  surface,  seems 
an  astonishing  effort  of  sagacity.  Even  Harriott's  beautiful 
generalization  of  the  composition  of  equations  was  prepai'ed 
by  what  Cardan  and  Vieta  had  done  before,  or  might  have 
been  suggested  by  observation  in  the  less  complex  cases.^ 

5.  Cai'dan,  though  not  entitled  to  the  honor  of  this  dis- 
Cardan's  covery,  nor  even  equal,  perhaps,  in  mathematical 
otherdis-     genius    to   Tartaglia,  made   a   great   epoch   in   the 

science  of  algebra;  and,  according  to  Cossali  and 
Hutton,  has  a  claim  to  much  that  Montucla  has  unfairly  or 
carelessly  attributed  to  his  fovorite  Vieta.  "  It  appeai-s,"  says 
Dr.  Hutton,  "  from  this  short  chapter  (lib.  x.  cap.  1  of  the 


'  Cossali,  Storia  Critica  d'  Algebra  (1797), 
ii.  96,  &c.  ;  Ilutton's  Mathematical  Dic- 
tionary ;  Montucla,  i.  591 ;  Kastner,  i.  152. 

-  Ibid.,  p.  145.  Tartaglia  boiusts  of 
having  discovered,  by  a  geometrical  con- 
Btruction,  that  the  cube  of  p^q=p^^ 
p'^q^pq-^(^.  I  give  the  modern  formula ; 
but  literal  algebra  was  unknown  to  him. 

'■^  Cardan  strongly  expresses  his  sense  of 
this  recondite  discovery.  And  a.s  the  pas- 
sage in  which  he  retraces  the  early  progress 
of  algebra  is  short,  and  is  quoted  from  Car- 
dan's works,  which  are  scarce  in  England, 
by  Kastner.  who  is  himself  not  very  com- 
monly known  here,  I  shall  transcribe  the 
whole  passage  as  a  curiosity  for  our  philo- 
maths. •'  Hiec  ars  olim  a  Mahomete  Mosis 
Arabis  filio  iuitium  sumpsit.  Eteuim  hu- 
jus  rei  locuples  testis  Leonardus  I'isanus. 
Keliquit  autem  capitula  quatuor,  cum  suis 
demonstr-ationibus  quas  nos  locis  suis  as- 
cribemus.  Post  multa  vero  temporum  in- 
tervalla  tria  capitula  derivativa  addita  iliis 
Bunt,  incerto  autore,  quae  tamen  cum  pria- 
cipalibus  a  Luca  Paciolo  posita  sunt.  De- 
mum  etiam  ex  primls,  alia  tria  derivativa, 
a  quodam  ignotoviro  inventa  legi,  haec  ta- 
men minime  in  lucem  prodierant,  cum 
essent  aliis  longe  utiliora,  nam  cubi  et 
Humeri  et  cubi  quadrati  sestimationeni  do- 
cebant.  Verum  temporibus  nostris  Scipio 
Ferreus  Bononien.sis,  capitulum  cubi  et 
rerum  numero  aequalium  {x^-\.px==q]  in- 
▼enit,  rem  sane  pulchram  et  adrairabilem  : 
nrni  omnem  hunianawi  subtUitatem,  omnis 


ingenii  mortalis  claritatem  ars  htT,c  superet 
doiiimi  profer.to  cccleste^  experhnentum  ait- 
tern  virtutis  animorum,  atque  aileo  illustre, 
ut  qui  Iwc  attigerit  nihil  noii  intelligere 
posse  se  creilat.  Hujus  semulatione  Nieo- 
laus  Tartiilea  Brixellensis,  amicus  noster, 
cum  in  cert;iuien  cvun  illius  discipulo  An- 
tonio Maria  Florido  venisset,  capitulum 
idem  ne  vinceretur  iuvenit,  qui  mihi  ipsum 
niultis  ■  precibus  exoratus  tradidit.  De- 
ceptus  enim  ego  verbis  Lucae  Pacioli.  qui 
ultra  sua  capitula  generate  ullum  aUud 
esse  posse  negat  (quanquam  tot  jam  antea 
rebus  a  me  inveutis  sub  manibus  esset), 
desperabam  tamen  invenire  quod  quaerere 
non  audebam.*  Inde  autem  illo  habito 
demonstnitionem  venatus,  intellexi  com- 
plura  alia  posse  haberi.  Ac  eo  studio, 
auctaque  jam  coufideutia.  per  me  partim, 
ac  etiam  aliqua  per  Ludovicum  Ferrarium, 
olim  alumnum  nostrum,  inveni.  Porro 
quae  ab  his  inventa  sunt,  illorum  nominj- 
bus  decorabuntur,  ca^tera  quae  nomine 
carent  nostra  sunt.  At  etiam  demonstra- 
tiones,  prater  tres  Mahometis,  et  duaa 
Ludovici,  omnes  nostra?  sunt,  singula  que 
capitibus  suis  praepr  nentur,  inde  regula  ad- 
dita, subjicietur  experimentum." — Kist- 
ner,  p.  152.  The  passage  in  Italics  is  also 
quoted  by  Cossali,  p.  159. 

*  [This  was  very  erroneously  printed  in 
the  first  edition  ;  in  consequence,  as  I  b*- 
lieve,  of  a  mistake  I  had  made  in  transcrip- 
tion.—1342.] 
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Ars  Magna),  that  he  had  discovered  most  of  the  principal 
i  properties  ot"  the  roots  of  equations,  and  could  point  out  the 
\  number  and  nature  of  the  roots,  partly  from  the  signs  of 
'  the  terms,  and  partly  from  the  magnitude  and  relations  of  the 
co-efficients."  Cossali  hiis  given  tlie  larger  j)art  of  a  quarto 
volume  to  tiie  algebra  of  Cardan ;  his  object  being  to  establish 
the  priority  of  tlie  Italian's  claim  to  most  of  the  discoveries 
as(;ribed  by  Moiitucla  to  others,  and  especially  to  Vieta. 
Cardan  knew  how  to  transform  a  complete  cubic  equation 
into  one  wanting  tlie  second  term ;  one  of  the  flowers  which 
Montucla  has  placed  on  the  head  of  Vieta;  and  this  he  ex- 
plains so  fully,  that  Cossali  charges  the  Fi'ench  historian  of 
matliematics  witli  iiaving  never  read  the  Ars  Magna.^  Leo- 
nard of  Pisa  had  been  aware,  tliat  quadratic  equations  might 
have  two  positive  roots ;  but  Cardan  hrst  perceived,  or  at 
least  first  noticed,  the  negative  roots,  which  he  calls  Jictce 
radices^  In  tliis,  perhaps,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary 
the  algebraic  language  must  early  have  been  perceived  by 
such  acute  men  as  exercised  themselves  in  pi-oblems  to  give  a 
double  solution  of  eveiy  quadratic  equation ;  but,  in  fact,  the 
conditions  of  these  problems,  being  always  numerical,  were 
sucli  a^  to  render  a  negative  result  practically  false,  and  im- 
pertinent to  the  question.  It  is  therefore,  perhai)S,  without 
much  cause  that  Cossali  triumphs  in  the  ignorance  shown  of 
negative  values  by  Vieta,  Bacliet,  and  even  Harriott,  though 
Cardan  had  pointed  them  out;'^  since  we  may  better  say,  that 
they  did  not  trouble  themselves  with  what,  in  the  actual  appli- 
cation of  algebra,  could  be  of  no  utility.  Cardan  also  is  said 
to  have  discovered,  that  every  cubic  equation  has  one  or  three 
real  roots,  and  (what  seems  hardly  probable  in  the  state  of 
science  at  that  time)  that  there  are  as  many  positive  or  true 
roots  as  changes  of  sign  in  the  eciuation ;  that  the  co-elficient 
of  the  second  term  is  ecjual  to  the  sum  of  the  roots ;  so  that, 
where  it  is  wanting,  the  positive  and  negative  values  must 
compensate  each  other  ;^  and  that  the  known  term  is  the  pro- 
duct of  all  the  roots.  Nor  was  he  ignorant  of  a  method  of 
extracting  roots  by  approximation ;  but  in  this  again  the  defi- 

*  p.  164.  efficient  of  the  second  term,  that  Oiirdan 

*  Montucla  gives  Cardan  the  credit  due  recoguized  the  existence  of  equal  roots, 
for  this ;  at  leiist  in  his  second  edition  even  when  alfei-ted  by  the  same  sign  (Oos- 
(17i)9),  p.  Ijfdo.  Siili,  ii.  362),  which,  considered  in  relation 

^  i.  23.  to   the  numerical  problems  then  in  uie. 

*  Itmust,  apparently,  have  been  through     would  seem  a  kind  of  absurdity. 
hi!  kiionledu;u  of  this  property  of  the  co- 
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ruteness  of  solution,  which  numerical  problems  admit  and  ro 
quii'c,  would  prevent  any  great  progress  from  being  made.^ 
The  rules  are  not  pei'haps  all  laid  down  by  him  very  clearly ; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  confined  himself  chiefly  to 
etjuations  not  above  the  third  power ;  though  he  first  pub- 
li.^lied  the  method  of  solving  biquadratics,  invented  by  his 
co-adjutor  Ferrari.  Cossali  has  also  shown,  that  the  applica- 
tion of  algebra  to  geometry,  and  even  to  the  geometrical  con- 
struction of  problems,  was  known  in  some  cases  by  Tartaglia 
and  Cardan  ;  thus  plucking  another  feather  from  the  wing  of 
Vieta  or  of  Descartes.  It  is  a  little  amusing  to  see,  that, 
after  Montucla  had  labored  with  so  much  success  to  despoil 
Harriott  of  thi  glory  which  Wallis  had,  })erhaps  with  too 
national  a  feeling,  bestowed  upon  him  for  a  long  list  of  dis- 
coveries contained  in  the  writings  of  Vieta,  a  claimant  by  an 
older  title  started  up  in  Jerome  Cai-dan ;  who,  if  we  may  trust 
his  accomphslied  advocate,  seems  to  have  established  his  right 
at  the  expense  of  both. 

G.  These  anticipations  of  Cardan  are  the  more  truly  won 
derful  when  we  consider  that  the  symbolical  language 

ImpGriGc-  ■  , 

tiuusofai-  of  algebra,  that  powerful  instrument  not  only  in  ex- 
'u^y^e^'™"  P*^diti'^o  *^'^*^  processes  of  thought,  but  in  suggesting 
general  truths  to  the  mind,  was  nearly  unknown  in 
his  age.  Diophantus,  Fra  Luca,  and  Cai'dan  make  use  occa- 
sionally of  letters  to  express  indefinite  quantities  besides  the 
res  or  cosa,  sometimes  written  shortly,  for  the  assumed  un- 
known number  of  an  equation.  But  letters  were  not  yet 
substituted  for  known  quantities.  Michael  Stifel,  in  his  Arith- 
metica  Integra,  Nuremberg,  1544,  is  said  to  have  first  used 
the  signs  -|-  and  — ,  and  numei'al  exponents  of  powers.^  It  is 
very  singular  that  discoveries  of  the  greatest  convenience,  and 
apparently  not  above  the  ingenuity  of  a  parish  schoolmaster, 
should  have  been  overlooked  by  men  of  extraordinary  acute- 
ness,  like  Tartaglia,  Cardan,  and  Ferrari,  and  hardly  less  so, 
that  by  dint  of  this  acuteness  they  dispensed  with  the  aid  of 
these  contrivances,  in  which  we  suppose  that  so  much  of  the 
utility  of  algebraic  expression  consists. 

1  Kiistner,  p.  161.     lu  one  place,  Cossali  sage  we  find  Cossali  saying :  "  Una  somma 

Bhows  that  Cardan  had  traiLsporteil  all  the  di  quautiti  uguale  al  zero  avpa  un'  aria 

quautities   of   au   equation   to   one    side,  inostruos;i,   e   non   sapeasi  di  equaziOD  si 

making   the  whole  eqiuU   to   zero,  which  fatta  concepire  idea."  —  p.  169. 
AVallis  has  ascribed  to  ilarriott  as  his  lead-        ^  Ilutton     Kistner. 
lug  discovery,  p.  324.     Yet  in  another  pas- 
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7.  But  the  great  bo^ist  of  science  during  this  period  is  the 
treatise   of    Copernicus    on   tlie    revolutions    of   the  „ 

1  1      ,      T         •         -11  11-11  -i>.T  Copernicus. 

heavenly  bodies,  in  six  books,  published  at  JNurem- 
berg  in  1543.'  This  founder  of  modern  astronomy  was  born 
at  Thorn,  of  a  good  family,  in  1473  ;  and,  after  receiving  the 
best  education  his  country  furnished,  spent  some  years  in  Italy, 
rendering  himself  master  of  all  the  mathematical  and  astro- 
nomical science  at  that  time  attainable.  He  became  possessed 
afterwards  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  his  own  country.  It 
appears  to  have  been  about  1507,  that,  after  meditating  on 
various  schemes  besides  the  Ptolemaic,  he  began  to  adopt  and 
confirm  in  writing  that  of  Pythagoras,  as  alone  capable  of 
explaining  the  planetary  motions  with  that  simplicity  which 
gives  a  presumption  of  truth  in  the  works  of  nature.^  Many 
years  of  exact  observation  confirmed  his  mind  in  the  persua- 
sion that  he  had  solved  the  grandest  problem  which  can  occu- 
py the  astronomer.  He  seems  to  have  completed  his  treatise 
about  1530 ;  but  perhaps  dreaded  the  bigoted  prejudiries 
which  afterwards  oppressed  Galileo.  Hence  he  is  careful 
to  propound  his  theory  as  an  hypothesis,  though  it  is  sufiici- 
ently  manifest  that  he  did  not  doubt  of  its  truth.  It  was  first 
publicly  announced  by  his  disciple  Joachim  Rhoeticus,  already 
mentioned  for  his  trigonometry,  in  the  Nariatio  de  Revolu- 
tionibus  Copernici,  printed  at  Dantzic  in  1540.  The  treatise 
of  Copernicus  himself,  three  years  afterwards,  is  dedicated  to 
the  pope,  Paul  HI.,  as  if  to  shield  himself  under  that  sacred 
mantle.  But  he  was  better  protected  by  the  common  safe- 
guard against  oppression.  The  book  reached  him  on  the  day 
of  his  death ;  and  he  just  touched  with  his  hands  the  great 
legacy  he  was  to  bequeath  to  mankind.  But  many  years 
were  to  elapse  before  they  availed  themselves  of  the  wisdom 

>  The  titlepage  and  advertisement  of  so  Ay£(J/i£rp7?roc  ov6ei(;  aaCTU."     Noribe?- 

famous  a  work,  and  wliich  so  few  of  my  ga?,  apiirl  Joli.  Petreium,  anno  MDxliii. 
readers  will  have  seen,  are  worth  copying        ^  Tliis  is  the  proper  statement  of  the  Co- 

from  Kastuer,  ii.  595.     •' Nicolai  (Joperniei  pernicau  argument,  as  it  then  stood:   It 

'J'orinensis  de  revolutiouibus  orbium  coeles-  rested  on  what  we  may  call  a  metaphysical 

tium  Ubri  vi.  probability,  founded  upon  its  beauty  and 

•'  liabes  in  hoc  opere  jam  recens  nato  et  simplicity  ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 

edito,  studiose  lector,  motus  stellarum  tarn  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis  explained  all  the 

fixarum  quam  erniticarum,  cum  ex  vete-  phenomena   then   known.      Those   which 

ribus  turn   etiam  ex  reeeutibus  observa-  are  only  to  be  solved  by  the  supposition  of 

tionibus  restitutos ;   et   novis  iusuper  ac  the  e;irth's  motion  were  discovered   long 

adniirabilibus  hypothesibusornatos.      lla-  afterwards.     This  excuses  the  slow  recep- 

bes  etiam  Uibulas  expeditissiuuis,  (ixfjuibus  tion  of  the  new  .system,   interfering  as  it 

eosdem  ad  (jundvis  tempus  quani  faiillime  did  with  so  many  prejudices,  and  incapa- 

colculare  poieris.    Igitur erne,  lege,  fruere.  ble  of  that  kind  of   >roof  which  uankind 

geue rally  demand 
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o^  Copernicus.  The  progress  of  his  system,  even  among 
as' ■■^nomers,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  exceeding  slow.^ 
We  may  just  mention  here,  that  no  kind  of  progress  was 
made  in  mechanical  or  optical  science  during  the  first  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 


Section  II. 

On  Medicine  and  Anatomy. 

8.  The  revival  of  classical  literature  had  an  extensive 
mfluence  where  we  might  not  immediately  anticipate  it,  —  on 
Revival  of  ^^^  scicnce  of  medicine.  Jurisprudence  itself,  though 
Greek  me-  nominally  and  exclusively  connected  with  the  laws 
"°^'  of  Rome,  was  hardly  more  indebted  to  the  restorers 
of  ancient  learning  than  the  art  of  healing,  which  seems  to 
own  no  mistress  but  nature,  no  code  of  laws  but  those  which 
regulate  the  human  system.  But  the  Greeks,  among  their  other 
vast  superiorities  above  the  Arabians,  who  borrowed  so  much, 
and  so  much  perverted  what  they  borrowed,  were  not  only 
the  real  founders,  but  the  best  teachers ,  of  medicine,  —  a 
science  which  in  their  hands  seems,  more  than  any  other,  to 
have  anticipated  the  Baconian  philosophy ;  being  founded  on 
an  induction  proceeding  by  select  experience,  always  obser- 
vant, always  cautious,  and  ascending  slowly  to  the  generalities 
of  theory.  But,  instead  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  the  Ara- 
bians brought  in  physicians  of  their  own,  men,  doubtless,  of 
considerable  though  inferior  merit ;  and  substituted  arbitrary 
or  empirical  precepts  for  the  enlarged  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks.  The  scholastic  subtilty  also  obtruded  itself  even  into 
medicine ;  and  the  writings  of  the  middle  ages  on  these  sub- 
jects are  alike  barbarous  in  style  and  useless  in  substanceu 
Pharmacy  owes    much    to    this    oriental    school;  but    it  has 

1  Oassendi,  Vita  Copernici ;  Biogr.  Univ. ;  men  to  matter,  and  probably  extending  to 
Montucla;  Kistner;  Plavfair.  Gassendi,  the  heavenly  bodies,  though  it  does  not 
p.  14-22,  gives  a  short  analysis  of  the  great  appear  that  he  surmised  their  mutual  in- 
work  of  Copernicus,  De  orbium  Cfelestium  fluenoes  in  virtue  of  it:  "  Gravitated  esse 
revolutionibus,  p.  22.  The  hypothesis  is  afTectionem  non  terrse  totius,  sed  partium 
generally  laid  down  in  the  first  of  the  six  ejus  propriam,  qualera  soli  etiam  et  luna 
boots.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  pas-  casterisque  astris  convenire  credibile  est." 
Rages  in  Copernicus  is  his  conjecture,  that  These  are  the  words  of  Copernicus  himaelf 
gravitation  was  not  a  central  tendency,  as  quoted  by  Gassendi,  p.  19. 
had  been  supposed,  but  an  attraction  com- 
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retained  no  reputation  in  physiological   or   pathological   sci- 
ence, ^n 

9.  Nicolas  Leonicenus,  who  became  professor  at  Ferrara 
before  1470,  was  the  first  restorer  of  the  Hippocra-  Ljnaoreand 
tic  method  of  practice.  He  lived  to  a  very  advanced  oth.r phy- 
age,  and  was  the  first  translator  of  Galen  from  the  ^"^"""■ 
Greek.^  Our  excellent  countryman,  Linacre,  did  almost  as 
much  for  medicine.  The  College  of  Physicians,  founded  by 
Henry  VHI.  in  1518,  venerates  him  as  its  original  president. 
His  primary  object  was  to  secure  a  learned  profession,  to  res- 
cue the  art  of  healing  from  mischievous  ignorance,  and  to 
guide  the  industrious  student  in  the  path  of  real  knowledge, 
which  at  that  time  lay  far  more  through  the  regions  of  ancient 
learning  than  at  present.  It  was  important,  not  for  the  mere 
dignity  of  the  profession,  but  for  its  proper  ends,  to  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  the  Greek  language  or  to  supply  its  want 
by  accurate  versions  of  the  chief  medical  writers."  Linacre 
himself,  and  several  eminent  physicians  on  the  Continent, 
Cop,  Ruel,  Gonthier,  Fuchs,  by  such  labors  in  translation, 
restored  the  school  of  Hippocrates.  Tliat  of  the  Arabians 
rapidly  lost  ground,  thougli  it  preserved  through  the  sixteenth 
century  an  ascendency  in  Sfiain ;  and  some  tiaces  of  its  influ- 
ence, especially  the  precarious  empiricism  of  judging  diseases 
by  the  renal  secretion,  without  sight  of  the  patient,  which  was 
very  general  in  that  age,  continued  long  afterwards  in  several 
parts  of  Europe.' 

10.  The  study  of  Hippocrates  taught  the  medical  writers 
of  this  century  to  observe  and  describe  like  him.  siedicai 
Their  works,  chiefly  indeed  after  the  period  with  innovators. 
which  we  are  immediately  concerned,  are  very  numerous ;  and 
some  of  them  deserve  much  praise,  though  neither  the  theory 
of  the  science,  nor  the  power  of  judiciously  observing  and 
describing,  was  yet  in  a  very  advanced  state.  The  besetting 
sin  of  all  who  should  have  labored  for  truth,  an  undue  respect 
for  authority,  made  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  especially  the 
former,  as  much  the  idols  of  the  medical  world  as  August  in 
and  Aristotle  were  of  theology  and  metaphysics.  This  led  to 
a  pedantic  erudition,  and  contempt  of  opposite  experience, 
which  rendered  the  professors  of  medicine  an  inexhaustible 

*  Biogr.  Univ. ;  Sprengel,  Ilist.  de  la  Me-        '  Johnson's  Life  of  Linacre,  p  207,  279 ," 
decine  (traduite  par  Jourdan>,  vol.  ii.  Biogr.  HritauD. 

3  Sprengel,  vol  iii  passim 
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theme  of  popular  ridicule.  Some,  however,  even  at  an  early 
time,  broke  away  from  the  trammels  of  implicit  obedience  to 
the  Greek  masters.  Fernel,  one  of  the  first  physicians  iu 
France,  rejecting  what  he  could  not  approve  in  their  writings, 
gave  an  example  of  free  inquiry.  Argentier  of  Turin  tended 
to  shake  the  influence  of  Galen  by  founding  a  school  which 
combated  many  of  his  leading  theories.*  But  the  most  success- 
ful opponent  of  the  orthodox  creed  was  Paracelsus. 
Of  his  sjjeculative  philosophy,  or  rather  the  wild  chi- 
meras which  he  borrowed  or  devised,  enough  has  been  said 
in  former  pages.  His  reputation  was  originally  founded  on  a 
supposed  skill  in  medicine ;  arid  it  is  probable,  that  independ- 
ently of  his  real  merit  in  the  application  of  chemistry  to 
medicine,  and  in  the  employment  of  very  powerful  agents,  such 
a.s  antimony,  the  fanaticism  of  liis  pretended  philosophy  would 
exercise  that  potency  over  the  bodily  frame,  to  which  disease 
has,  in  I'ecent  experience,  so  often  yielded.^ 

11.  The  first  important  advances  in  anatomical  knowledge 
Anatomy,  sincc  the  time  of  Mundinus  were  made  by  Beren- 
Berenger.  g^j.  ^f  (^^i^pj^  jn  iijg  commentary  upon  that  author, 
printed  at  Bologna  in  1521,  which  it  was  thought  worth  while 
to  translate  into  English  as  late  as  1664,  and  in  his  Isagogae 
breves  in  Anatomiam,  Bologna,  1522.  He  followed  the  steps 
of  Mundinus  in  human  dissection,  and  thus  gained  an  advan- 
tage over  Galen.  Plence  we  owe  to  him  the  knowledge  of 
several  specific  differences  between  the  human  structure  and 
that  of  quadrupeds.  Berenger  is  asserted  to  have  discovered 
two  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear,  though  this  is  contested  on 
behalf  of  Achillini.  Portal  observes,  that,  though  some  have 
regarded  Berenger  as  the  restorer  of  the  science  of  anatomy, 
it  is  hard  to  strip  one  so  much  superior  to  him  as  Vesalius  of 
that  hDnor.'^ 

12.  Every  early  anatomist  was  left  far  behind  when  Vesa- 
^    J.         lius,  a  native  of  Brussels,  who  acquired  in   early 

youth  an  extraordinary  reputation  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  and  in  1540  became  professor  of  the  science  at  Pavia, 
published  at  Basle,  in  1543,  his  great  work  De  Corporis 
humani  Fabrica.     If  Vesalius  was  not  quite  to  anatomy  what 


>  Id.  204.     "Argentier,"  he  says,  "was    are  not  inherent  in  certain  distinct  parts 
the  first  to  lay  down  a  novel  and  true  prin-    of  the  brain." 
eiple,  that  the  different  faculties  of  the  soul        ^  Sprengel,  vol.  iii. 

s  Hist,  de  I'Anatomie,  i.  277. 
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Copernicus  was  to  astronomy,  he  has  yet  been  said,  a  little 
hyperbolically,  to  have  discovered  a  new  world.  A  supersti- 
tious prejudice  against  human  dissection  had  confined  the  an- 
cient anatomists  in  general  to  pigs  and  apes,  though  Galen, 
according  to  Portal,  had  some  experience  in  the  former. 
Mundinus  and  Berenger,  by  occasionally  dissecting  the  human 
body,  had  thrown  much  additional  light  on  its  structure ;  and 
the  superficial  muscles,  those  immediately  under  the  integu- 
ments, had  been  studied  by  Da  Vinci  and  others  for  the  pur- 
poses of  painting  and  sculpture.  Vesalius  first  gave  a  com- 
plete description  of  the  human  body,  with  designs,  which,  at 
the  time,  were  ascribed  to  Titian.  We  have  here,  therefore, 
a  great  step  made  in  science :  the  precise  estimation  of  Vesa- 
lius's  discoveries  must  be  sought,  of  course,  in  anatomical  his- 
tory.^ 

13.  "Vesalius,"  says  Portal,  in  the  rapturous  strain  of  one 
devoted  to  his  own  science,  "  appears  to  me  one  of  portars 
the  greatest  men  who  ever  existed.  Let  the  astro-  account  of 
nomers  vaunt  their  Copernicus,  the  natural  philoso- 
phers their  Galileo  and  Torricelli,  the  mathematicians  their 
Pascal,  the  geographers  their  Columbus,  —  I  shall  always 
place  Vesalius  above  all  their  heroes.  The  first  study  for 
man  is  man.  Vesalius  has  had  this  noble  object  in  view,  and 
has  admirably  attained  it :  he  has  made  on  himself  and  his 
fellows  such  discoveries  as  Columbus  could  only  make  by 
travelling  to  the  extremity  of  the  world.  The  discoveries  of 
Vesalius  are  of  direct  importance  to  man :  by  acquiring  fresh 
knowledge  of  his  own  structure,  man  seems  to  enlarge  his 
existence ;  while  discoveries  in  geography  or  astronomy  affect 
him  but  in  a  very  indirect  manner."  He  proceeds  to  com 
pare  him  with  Winslow,  more  than  a  century  later,  in  order 
to  show  how  little  had  been  done  in  the  intermediate  time. 
Vesalius  seems  not  to  have  known  the  osteology  of  the  ear. 
His  account  of  the  teeth  is  not  complete  ;  but  he  first  clearly 
described  the  bones  of  the  feet.  He  has  given  a  full  account 
of  the  muscles,  but  with  some  mistakes ;  and  was  ignorant  of 
a  ^ery  few.  In  his  account  of  the  sanguineous  and  nervous 
systems,  the  errors  seem  more  numerous.  He  describes  the 
intestines  better  than  his  predecessors,  and  the  heart  very 
well ;  the  organs  of  generation  not  better  than  they,  and  some 

»  Portal,  i.  304-433. 
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times  omits  their  discoveries ;  the  brain  admirably,  little  hav- 
ing since  been  added. 

14.  The  zeal  of  Vesalius  and  his  fellow-students  for  anato- 
His  human  mical  Science  led  them  to  strange  scenes  of  adven- 
disscctions.  |^jj.,,_  Those  Services  which  have  since  been  tlirown 
on  the  refuse  of  mankind,  they  voluntarily  undertook. 

"  Entire  affection  scorneth  nicer  hands." 

They  prowled  by  night  in  charnel-houses;  they  dug  up  the  dead 
from  the  grave;  they  climbed  the  gibbet,  in  fear  and  silence, 
to  steal  the  mouldering  carcass  of  the  murderer,  —  the  risk  of 
ignominious  punishment,  and  the  secret  stings  of  superstitious 
I'emorse,  exalting,  no  doubt,  the  delight  of  these  useful  but 
not  very  enviable  pursuits.^ 

15.  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  Vesalius,  after  living 
Fate  of  for  some  years  in  the  court  of  Charles  and  Philip  as 
VesaUus.  their  physician,  met  with  a  strange  reverse,  cliarac- 
tei'istic  enough  of  such  a  place.  Being  absurdly  accused  of 
having  dissected  a  Spanish  gentleman  before  he  was  dead, 
Vesalius  only  escaped  capital  i)unishment,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Inquisition,  by  undertaking  a  ])ilgrimage  to  Jerusalem; 
during  which  he  was  shipwrecked,  and  died  of  famine  in  one 
of  the  Greek  islands.-* 

1 6.  The  best  anatomists  were  found  in  Italy.  But  Fran- 
other  cis  I.  invited  one  of  these,  Vidus  Vidius,  to  his  royal 
anatomists,  college  at  Paris ;  and,  from  that  time,  France  had 
several  of  respectable  name.  Such  were  Charles  Etienne, 
one  of  the  great  typographical  family,  Sylvius,  and  Gonthier.^ 
A  Frencli  writer  about  1540,  Levasseur,  has  been  thought  to 
bave  known,  at  least,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungF,  as  well  as  the  valves  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  tbeii 
direction,  and  its  purpose  ;  treading  closely  on  an  anticipatioc 
of  Harvey.^  But  this  seems  to  be  too  hastily  inferred.  Por- 
tal has  erroneously  supposed  the  celebrated  i)assage  of  Serve- 
tus  on  the  circulation  of  tlie  blood  to  be  contained  in  his  book 
De   Trinitatis   erroribus,  published  in  1531;^    whereas  it  i? 

1  Portal,  p.  395.  *  Portal,   p.   373,   quotes  the   pa.5sage 

*   Povtal;     Tiiabo.<!chi,   ix.   3t ;     Biogr.  which  at  fir.st  seems  to  warrant  this  iufcr 

Univ.  [Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Medeeine.  vol.  ence,  but  is  rather  obscurely  worded.     \V'( 

It.  p.  G,  trejits  the  cause  of  the  pilgrimage  shall  return  to  thi;s  subject  when  we  arrivt 

of  Vesalius,  assigned  by  these  writer,  a.3  a  at  Harvey. 

Ubie.  — 1842]  «  P.  300. 
»  Portal,  i.  330,  et  post. 
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really  found  in  the  Christianismi   Kestitutio,  which  did  not 
appear  till  1553. 

17.    Tlie   practice  of  trusting  to  animal   dissection,  from 
■which   it  was   difficult   for   anatomists    to  extricate   ^      ^ 

1  111  ^  1  .      .  Imperfec 

themselves,  led  some  men  ot  real  merit  mto  errors,  unn  of  the 
They  seem  also  not  to  have  profited  sufficiently  by  *"*'°'^«- 
the  writings  of  their  predecessors.  Massa  of  Venice,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  this  age,  is  ignorant  of  some  things  known  to 
Berenger.  Many  proofs  occur  in  Portal  how  imperfectly  the 
elder  anatomists  could  yet  demonstrate  the  more  delicate  parts 
of  the  human  body. 


Section  HL 

On  Natural  History. 

18.  The  progress  of  natural  history,  in  all  its  departments, 
was  veiy  slow,  and  should  of  course  be  estimated  by   ^ 
the  additions  made  to  the  valuable  materials   col- 
lected by  Aristotle,   Theophrastus,    Dioscorides,   and    Pliny 
The  few  botanical  treatises  that  had  appeared  before  this  time 
were  too  meagre  and  imperfect  to  require  mention.      Otto 
Brunfels  of  Strasburg  was  the  first  who  published,  in  1530, 
a  superior  work,  Herbarum  vivae  Eicones,  in  three  volumes 
folio,  with  238  wooden  cuts  of  plants.^     Euricius  Cordus,  of 
Marburg,  in   his   Botanilogicon,  or  dialogues  on  plants,  dis- 
plays,   according   to    the    Biograpliie    Universelle,   but   little 
knowledge  of  Greek,  and  still  less  observation  of    Botanical 
nature.     Cordus  has  deserved  more  praise  (though  garden*- 
this  seems  better  due  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici),  as  the  fii-st  who 
established  a  botanical  garden.      This  was  at  Marburg  in 
1530.^     But  the  fortunes  of  private  physicians  were  hardly 

J  Biogr.  Univ.  The  garden  of  Bembo  was  also  celebrated. 

*  Id.;   Andres,  xiii.  80;  Eichhom.  iii.  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  were  pub- 

304.     See,  too,  Roscoe's  Leo  X.,  iv.  125,  lished  in  Latin  before  1500.     But  it  was 

for  some  plwi-sing  notices  of  the  early  stu-  not  till  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 

dies  in  natural  history.     Pontanus  was  century  that   botany,  through  the  com- 

fond  of  it ;  and  his  poem  on  the  cultiva-  mentaries  of  MatthioU  on  Dioscorides,  be 

tion  of  the  lemon,  orange,  and  citron  (De  gan  to  assume  a  distinct  form,  and  to  b* 

hortis  Hespcridum) sliows  an  acquaintance  studied  as  a  separate  branch, 
with  some  of  the  operations  of  horticulture. 
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equal  to  the  cost  of  an  useful  collection.  The  University  of 
Pisa  led  the  way  by  establishing  a  public  garden  in  1545, 
according  to  the  date  which  Tiraboschi  has  determined : 
that  of  Padua  had  founded  a  professorship  of  botany  in 
1533.1 

19.  Riiel,  a  physician  of  Soissons,  an  excellent  Greek  scholar, 
„  had  become  kno\ATi  by  a  translation  of  Dioscorides  in 

1516,  upon  which  Huet  has  bestowed  high  praise. 
His  more  celebrated  treatise,  De  Natura  Stirpium,  appeared 
at  Paris  in  1536,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  offspring  of  that 
press.  It  is  a  compilation  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
on  botany,  made  with  taste  and  judgment.  His  knowledge, 
however,  derived  from  experience,  was  not  considerable,  though 
he  has  sometimes  given  the  French  names  of  species  described 
by  the  Greeks,  so  far  as  his  limited  means  of  observation  and 
the  difference  of  climate  enabled  him.  Many  later  writers 
have  borrowed  from  Ruel  their  general  definitions  and  de- 
scriptions of  plants,  which  he  himself  took  from  Theophras- 
tus.^ 

20.  Ruel,  however,  seems  to  have  been  left  far  behind  by 
„   .  Leonard  Fuchs,  pi'ofessor  of  medicine  in  more  than 

one  German  university,  who  has  secured  a  verdant 
immortality  in  the  well-known  F'uchsia.  Besides  many  works 
on  his  own  art,  esteemed  in  their  time,  he  published  at  Basle 
in  1542  his  Commentaries  on  the  History  of  Plants,  containing 
above  500  figures,  a  botanical  treatise  frequently  reprinted, 
and  translated  into  most  European  languages.  "  Considered  as 
a  naturalist,  and  especially  as  a  botanist,  Fuchs  holds  a  dis- 
tinguished place ;  and  he  has  thrown  a  strong  light  on  that 
science.  His  chief  object  is  to  describe  exactly  the  plants  used 
in  medicine ;  and  his  prints,  though  mere  outlines,  are  gene- 
rally faithful.  He  shows  that  the  plants  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducts mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  Hippocrates, 
and  Galen,  had  hitherto  been  ill  known."  ^ 

21.  Matthioli,  an  Italian   physician,  in  a  peaceful  retreat 
M  tthi  li     ^'^^^  Trent,  accomplished  a  laborious  repertory  of 

medical  botany  in  his  Commentaries  on  Dioscori- 
des, published  originally,  1544,  in  Italian,  but  translated  by 
himself  into  Latin,  and  frequently  reprinted  throughout  Europe. 
Notwitlistanding  a  bad  arrangement,  and  the  author's  proneness 

»  U.  10.  »  Blogr.  UniT.  (by  M.  du  Petit  Thouars)  •  U 
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to  credulity,  it  was  of  great  service  at  a  time  when  no  good 
work  on  that  subject  was  in  existence  in  Italy ;  and  its  reputa- 
tion seems  to  have  been  not  only  general,  but  of  long  dura- 
tion.^ 

22.  It  was  not  singular  that  much  should  have  been  pub- 
lished, imperfect  as  it  might  be,  on  the  natural  his-  low  state 
tory  of  plants,  while  that  of  anunal  nature,  as  a  matter  of  zoology. 
of  science,  lay  almost  neglected.  The  imi)ortance  of  vegetable 
products  in  medicine  was  far  more  extensive  and  various ; 
while  the  ancient  treatises,  which  formed  substantially  the 
chief  knowledge  of  nature  possessed  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
ai'e  more  copious  and  minute  on  the  botanical  than  the  animated 
kino-dora.  Hence  we  find  an  absolute  dearth  of  books  relating 
to  zoology.  That  of  P.  Jovius  de  Piscibus  Romanis  is  rather 
one  of  a  philologer  and  a  lover  of  good  cheer  than  a  naturalist, 
and  treats  only  of  the  fish  eaten  at  the  Roman  tables.^  Gillius 
de  vi  et  natura  animalium  is  little  else  than  a  compilation  from 
jElian  and  other  ancient  authore,  though  Nicei'on  says  that 
the  author  has  interspersed  some  observations  of  his  own."  No 
work  of  the  least  importance,  even  for  that  time,  can  perhaps 
be  traced  in  Europe  on  any  {)art  of  zoology,  before  the  Avium 
prajcipuarum  historia  of  our  countryman  Turner,  published  at 
Cologne  in  1548,  though  this  is  confined  to  species  described 
by  the  ancients.  Gesner,  in  his  Pandects,  which  bear  date 
in  the  same  year,  several  times  refers  to  it  with  commen- 
dation.* 

23.  Agricola,  a  native  of  Saxony,  acquired  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  processes  of  metallurgy  from  the  miners        . 

of  Chemnitz,  and  perceived  the  immense  resources 
that  might  be  drawn  from  the  abysses  of  the  earth.  "  He  is 
the  first  mineralogist,"  says  Cuvier,  "  who  appeared  after  the 
revival  of  science  in  Europe.  He  was  to  mineralogy  what 
Gesner  was  to  zoology :  the  chemical  part  of  metallurgy,  and 
especially  what  relates  to  assaying,  is  treated  with  great  care, 
and  has  been  little  improved  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     It  is  plain  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  classics, 

''  Tlraboschi,  ix.  2 ;   Andrfes,  xiii.  85 ;  a  high  compliment  from  so  illustrious  a 

Comiani,  vi.  5.  naturalist.      lie  quotes  also  a  book  on 

2  Andres,  xiii.  143 ;  Roscoe's  LeoX.,  «6i  quadrupeds  lately  printed  in  German  by 

tupra.  Michiiel   Ilerr.      Turner,  whom   we  shall 

»  Vol.  xxiii. ;  Biogr.  UniT. ;  Andres,  xiii.  find  again  as  a  naturalist,  became  after- 

144.  wards  Ueau  of  Wells,  and  w;ls  one  of  th« 

♦  Pandect.   Univers.,   lib.   14.      Gesner  early  Puritans      See  Chalmers's  Diction 

bay  be  said  to  make  gr  «at  use  of  Turner ;  ary. 
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the  Greek  alchemists,  and  many  manuscripts.  Yet  he  believed 
in  the  goblins  to  whom  miners  ascribe  the  effects  of  mephitic 
exhalations."  ^ 


Section  IV. 

On  Oriental  Literature. 


24.  The  study  of  Hebrew  was  naturally  one  of  those  which 
„ ,  flourished  best  under  the  influence  of  Protestantism. 

It  was  exclusively  connected  with  Scriptural  inter- 
pretation, and  could  neither  suit  the  polished  irreligion  of  the 
Italians  nor  the  bigotry  of  those  who  owned  no  other  standard 
than  the  Vulgate  translation.  Sperone  observes  in  one  of  his 
dialogues,  that  as  much  as  Latin  is  prized  in  Italy,  so  much  do 
the  Germans  value  the  Hebrew  language.^  AVe  liave  antici- 
jiated  in  another  place  the  translations  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  Luther,  Pagninus,  and  other  Hebraists  of  this  age.  Sebas- 
tian Munster  published  the  first  grammar  and  lexicon  of  the 
Chaldee  dialect  in  1527.  His  Hebrew  Grimimar  had  pre- 
ceded in  1525.  The  Hebrew  Lexicon  of  Pagninus  appeared 
in  1529,  and  that  of  Munster  himself  in  1543.  Elias  Le^^ta, 
Eiias  the  learned  Jew  who  has  been  already  mentioned, 

Uvita.  deserves  to  stand  in  this  his  natural  department  above 
even  Munster.  Among  several  works  that  fall  within  this 
period,  we  may  notice  the  Masorah  (Venice,  1538,  and  Basle, 
1539),  wherein  he  excited  the  attention  of  the  world  by  deny- 
ing the  authority  and  antiquity  of  vowel-points,  and  a  Lexicon 
of  the  Chaldee  and  Rabbinical  dialects,  in  1541.  "Those," 
says  Simon,  "  who  would  thoroughly  understand  Hebrew  should 
read  the  Treatises  of  Elias  Levita,  which  are  full  of  impor- 
tant observations  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the  sacred 
text."  ^  PeUican,  one  of  the  first  who  embraced  the 
principles  of  the  Zuinglian  refonn,  has  merited  a 
warm  eulogy  from  Simon  for  his  Commentarii  Bibliorum  (Zu- 
rich, 1531-153G,  five  volumes  in  folio),  especially  for  avoiding 
that  display  of  rabbinical  learning  which  the  German  Hebraista 
used  to  afi'ect.* 

»  Bio^,  Univ.  •  Biogr.  Unir. 

*  P.  102  (edit.  1596).  *  Id 
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25.  Few  endeavors  were  made  in  this  period  towards  the 
cultivation  of  the  other  Oriental  languages.  Pagnino  printed 
an  edition  of  the  Koran  at  Venice  in  1530;  but  it  Arabic  and 
was  immediately  suppressed,  a  precaution  hardly  re-  Oriental 
quired  while  there  was  no  one  able  to  read  it.  But  f*'*"*- 
it  may  have  been  supposed,  that  the  leaves  of  some  books,  like 
that  recorded  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  contain  an  active  poison 
that  does  not  wait  for  the  slow  process  of  understanding  their 
contents.  Two  crude  attempts  at  introducing  the  Eastei-n 
tongues  were  made  soon  afterwards.  One  of  these  was  by 
William  Postel,  a  man  of  some  parts  and  more  reading,  but 
chiefly  known,  wliile  he  was  remembered  at  all,  for  mad  reve- 
ries of  fanaticism,  and  an  idolatrous  veneration  for  a  saint  of 
his  own  manufacture.  La  Mere  Jeanne,  the  Joanna  Southcote 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  are  only  concerned  at  present 
with  his  collection  of  alphabets,  twelve  in  number,  published  at 
Paris  in  1538.  The  greater  part  of  these  are  Oriental.  An 
Arabic  Grammar  followed  the  same  year;  but  the  types  are 
so  very  imperfect  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  read  them.  A 
polyglott  alphabet  on  a  much  larger  scale  appeared  at  Pavia 
the  next  year,  through  the  care  of  Teseo  Ambrogio,  contain- 
ing those  of  forty  languages.  Ambrogio  gave  also  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Armenian,  but  very 
defective,  at  least  as  to  the  two  latter.  Such  rude  and  incor- 
rect publications  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  beginnings.  Ac- 
cording to  Andres,  Arabic  was  publicly  taught  at  Paris  by 
Giustiniani,  and  at  Salamanca  by  Clenardus.  The  Ethiopic 
version  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1548. 


Section  V. 


On  Geography  and  History. 


26.  The  curiosity  natural  to  mankind  had  been  gratified  by 
various  publications  since  the  invention  of  printing.  Geography 
containing  either  the  relations  of  ancient  travellers,  ofGrynaeug. 
Buch  as  Marco  Polo,  or  of  those  under  the  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese flags,  who  had  laid  open  two  new  worlds  to  the  European 
reader.    These  were  for  the  first  time  collected,  to  the  number 
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of  seventeen,  by  Simon  Grynaeus,  a  learned  professor  at  Basle, 
in  Nevus  orbis  regionum  et  insularum  veteribus  incognitarum, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1532.  We  find  in  this  collection,  besides 
an  introduction  to  cosmography  by  Sebastian  Munster,  a  map 
of  the  world  bearing  the  date  1531.  The  Cosmography  of 
Apianus,  professor  at  Ingoldstadt,  published  in  1524,  contains 
also  a  map  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  In  this  of 
Grynaeus's  collection,  a  rude  notion  of  the  eastern  regions  of 
Asia  appears.  Sumatra  is  called  Taprobane,  and  placed  in 
the  150th  meridian.  A  vague  delineation  of  China  and  the 
adjacent  sea  is  given ;  but  Catay  is  marked  farther  north.  The 
island  of  Gilolo,  which  seems  to  be  Japan,  is  about  240^  east 
longitude.  South  America  is  noted  as  Terra  Australis  recenter 
inventa,  sed  nondum  plane  cognita;  and  there  is  as  much  of 
North  America  as  Sebastian  Cabot  had  discovered,  a  little 
enlarged  by  lucky  conjecture.  Magellan,  by  circumnavigating 
the  wox'Id,  had  solved  a  famous  problem.  We  find  accordingly 
in  this  map  an  attempt  to  divide  the  globe  by  the  360  meri- 
dians of  longitude.  The  best  account  of  his  voyage,  that  by 
Pigafetta,  was  not  published  till  1556 ;  but  the  first,  Maxi- 
milianus  de  insulis  Moluccis,  appeared  in  1523. 

27.  The  Cosmography  of  Apianus,  above  mentioned,  was 

reprinted  with  additions  by  Gemma  Frisius  in  1533 
and  1550.     It  is,  however,  as  a  work  of  mere  geo- 
graphy, very  brief  and  superficial,  though  it  may  exhibit  as 
much  of  the  astronomical  part  of  the  science  as  the  times  per- 
„  mitted.      That  of  Sebastian  Munster,  published  in 

1546,  notwithstanding  its  title,  extends  only  to  the 
German  Empire.^  The  Isolario  of  Bordone  (Venice,  1528) 
contains  a  description  of  aU  the  islands  of  the  world,  with 
maps.^ 

28.  A  few  voyages  were  printed  before  the  middle  of  the 
century,  which  have,  for  the  most  part,  found  their 
way  into  the  collection  of  Ramusio.     The  most  con- 

*  Eichhom,  iii.  294.  lineation  of  Avistralia,  under  the  name  of 
2  Tiraboschi,  ix.  179.  [The  hest  map,  Java  Grande.  But  this,  which  seems  t« 
probably,  of  this  period  is  one  in  the  Bri-  come  immediately  from  some  Italian  work, 
tish  Museum,  executed  in  France  before  may  be  traced  to  Marco  Polo,  the  great  fa 
1536,  as  is  inferred  from  the  form  of  the  ther  of  geographical  coqjecture  in  the  mid- 
French  king's  crown,  which  was  altered  in  die  ages.  Ue  gives  an  account,  such  as  he 
that  year.  This  map  is  generally  superior  picked  up  in  China,  of  two  islands,  Java 
tc  some  which  were  engraved  at  a  later  Major  and  Java  Minor.  The  continent 
time,  and  represents  the  figure  of  the  Af-  delineated  in  this  French  map  is  only  th« 
rican  continent.  It  has  excited  some  at-  island  of  Java,  vastly  enlarged.  — lSi2.] 
tentiou  in  consequence  of  an  apparent  de- 
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siderable  is  the  History  of  the  Indies,  that  is,  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  America,  by  Gonzalo  Hernandez,  some-  q^^^ 
times  called  Oviedo,  by  wliicli  name  he  is  recorded  in 
the  Biographie  Universelle.  The  author  had  resided  for  some 
years  in  St.  Domingo.  He  published  a  summary  of  the  gene- 
ral and  natural  history  of  the  Indies  in  1526,  and  twenty  books 
of  this  entire  work  in  1535.  The  remaining  thirty  did  not 
appear  till  1783.  In  the  long  list  of  geographical  treatises 
given  by  Ortelius,  a  small  number  belong  to  this  earlier  period 
of  the  century.  But  it  may  be  generally  said,  that  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Europe  with  the  rest  of  the  world  could  as  yet 
be  only  obtained  orally  from  Spanish  and  Portuguese  sailors 
or  adventurers,  and  was  such  as  their  falsehood  and  blundering 
would  impart. 

29.  It  is  not  my  design  to  comprehend  historical  literature, 
except  as  to  the  chief  publications,  in  these  volumes  ;  Historical 
and  it  is  hitherto  but  a  barren  field :  for,  though  ^ori^s. 
Guicciardini  died  in  1540,  his  great  history  did  not  appear  till 
1564.  Some  other  valuable  histories,  those  of  Nardi,  Segni, 
Varchi,  were  also  kept  back,  through  political  or  other  causes, 
till  a  comparatively  late  period.  Tliat  of  Paulus  Jovius,  which 
is  not  in  very  high  estimation,  appeared  in  1550,  and  may  be 
reckoned,  perhaps,  after  that  of  Machiavel,  the  best  of  this 
age.  Upon  this  side  of  the  Alps,  several  works  of  this  class, 
to  which  the  historical  student  has  recourse,  might  easily  be 
enumerated,  but  none  of  a  philosophical  character,  or  remarka- 
ble for  beauty  of  style.  I  should,  however,  wish  to  make  an 
exception  for  the  Memoirs  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  written 
by  his  secretary,  and  known  by  the  title  of  Le  Loyal  Serviteur : 
they  are  full  of  warmth  and  simplicity.  A  chronicle  bearing 
the  name  of  Carion,  but  really  written  by  Melanchthon,  and 
published  in  the  German  language,  1532,  was  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  became  the  popular  manual  of  universal 
history.^  But  ancient  and  mediaeval  history  was  as  yet  very 
imperfectly  made  known  to  those  who  had  no  access  to  its 
original  sources.  Even  in  Italy,  little  had  yet  been  done  with 
critical  or  even  extensive  erudition. 

>  Bayle,  art.  "  Carion ;  "  Eicbhom,  iii  286. 
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30.  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  remarkable  for  tlic 
Italian  a^or  number  of  her  literary  academies  ;  institutions  which, 
demies.  though  by  no  means  peculiar  to  her,  have  in  no  other 
country  been  so  general  or  so  conspicuous.  We  have  already 
taken  notice  of  that  established  by  Aldus  Manutius  at  Venice 
early  in  this  century,  and  of  those  of  older  date,  which  had 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  princes  at  Florence  and  Naples, 
as  well  as  of  that  which  Pomponius  Ltetus  and  his  asso- 
ciates, with  worse  auspices,  had  endeavored  to  form  at  Rome. 
The  Roman  academy,  after  a  long  season  of  persecution  or 
neglect,  revived  in  the  genial  reign  of  Leo  X.  "  Those  were 
happy  days,"  says  Sadolet  in  1529,  writing  to  Angelo  Colocci, 
a  Latin  poet  of  some  reputation,  "  when  in  your  subui'ban 
gardens,  or  mine  on  the  Quirinal,  or  in  the  Circus,  or  by  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  we  held  those  meetings  of  learned  men, 
all  recommended  by  their  own  virtues  and  by  public  reputa- 
tion. Then  it  was,  that,  after  a  repast,  which  the  wit  of  the 
guests  rendered  exquisite,  we  heard  poems  or  orations  recited 
to  our  great  delight,  —  productions  of  the  ingenious  Casa- 
nuova,  the  sublime  Vida,  the  elegant  and  correct  Beroaldo, 
and  many  others  still  living  or  now  no  more."^  Corycius,  a 
wealthy  German,  encouraged  the  good-humored  emulation  of 
these  Roman  luminaries.'  But  the  miserable  reverse  that  not 
long  after  the  death  of  Leo  befell  Rome  put  an  end  to  this 
academy,  which  was  afterwards  replaced  by  others  of  less 
fame. 

31.  The  first  academies  of  Italy  had  chiefly  directed  their 
_,.  attention  to  classical  hterature  :  they  compared  manu- 

gard  to  the  scripts,  they  suggested  new  readmgs  or  new  inter- 
language.  pi-etations,  they  deciphered  inscriptions  and  coins, 
they  sat  in  judgment  on  a  Latin  ode,  or  debated  the  propriety 
of  a  phrase.  Their  own  poetry  had,  perhaps,  never  been  ne- 
glected ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  writings  of  Bembo  founded  a 
new  code  of  criticism  in  the  Italian  language  that  they  began 
to  study  it  minutely,  and  judge  of  compositions  with  that 
fastidious  scrupulousness  which  they  had  been  used  to  exercise 
upon  modern  Latinity.  Several  academies  were  established 
with  a  view  to  this  purpose,  and  became  the  self-appointed 
censors  of  their  native  literature.  The  reader  will  remember 
what  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  there  was  a  pecuUar 

1  Sadolet,  Epist.,  p.  225  (edit.  1554).    Roscoe  has  quoted  this  interesting  letter. 
«  Kascoe,  iii.  480 
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source  of  verbal  criticism  in  Italy,  from  the  want  of  a  rtcog 
nized  standard  of  idiom.  The  very  name  of  the  language  was 
long  in  dispute.  Bembo  maintained  that  Florentine  was  the 
proper  appellation.  Varchi  and  other  natives  of  the  city  have 
adhered  to  this  very  restrictive  monopoly.  Several,  with  more 
plausibility,  contended  for  the  name  Tuscan ;  and  this,  in  fact, 
was  so  long  adopted,  that  it  is  hardly  yet,  perhaps,  altogether 
out  of  use.  The  majority,  however,  were  not  Tuscans  ;  and, 
while  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  highest  purity  of  their 
language  is  to  be  found  in  Tuscany,  the  word  Itahan  has  natu- 
rally prevailed  as  its  denomination. 

32.  The  academy  of  Florence  was  instituted  in  1540  to 
illustrate  and  perfect  the  Tuscan  language,  especially  ^-^^-^j.  ^^^^^^ 
by  a  close  attention  to  the  poetry  of  Petrarch.  Their  ness  for 
admiration  of  Petrarch  became  an  exclusive  idolatry  :  ^  '^'^^ 
the  critics  of  this  age  would  acknowledge  no  defect  in  him, 
nor  excellence  in  any  different  style.  Dissertations  and  com- 
mentaries on  Petrarch,  in  all  the  diffuseness  characteristic  of 
the  age  and  the  nation,  crowd  the  Italian  libraries.  We  are, 
however,  anticipating  a  little  in  mentioning  them ;  for  few  be- 
long to  so  early  a  period  as  the  present.  But,  by  dint  of  this 
superstitious  accuracy  in  style,  the  language  rapidly  acquired 
a  purity  and  beauty  which  has  given  the  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth century  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen  not 
always  so  easily  admitted  by  those  who,  being  less  able  to  per- 
ceive the  delicacy  of  expression,  are  at  leisure  to  yawn  over 
their  frequent  tediousness  and  inanity. 

33.  The  Italian  academies  which  arose  in  the  first  half  of 
the  century,  and  we  shall  meet  vnth  others  hereafter,  jijeyijecoijie 
are  too  numerous  to  be  reckoned  in  these  pages. '^""^'^''o^s. 
The  most  famous  were  the  Intronati  of  Siena,  founded  in 
1525,  and  devoted,  like  that  of  Florence,  to  the  improvement 
of  their  language  ;  the  Infiammati  of  Padua,  founded  by  some 
men  of  high  attainments  in  1534;  and  that  of  Modena,  which, 
after  a  short  career  of  brilliancy,  fell  under  such  suspicions 
of  heresy,  and  Avas  subjected  to  such  inquisitorial  jealousy 
about  1542,  that  it  never  again  made  any  figure  in  literary 
history.^ 

34.  Those  academies  have  usually  been  distinguished  by 
little  peculiarities,  which  border  sometimes  on  the  ridiculous, 

'  Tiraboschi,  viii.  ch.  4,  is  my  chief  autliority  about  the  Italian  academies  of  thii 
fviod. 
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but  ser\  e  probably,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  to  keep  up  the 
Their  dis-  spiiit  of  such  societics.  They  took  names  humor- 
tmctions.  oiisly  quatnt ;  they  adopted  devices  and  distinctions, 
which  made  them  conspicuous  and  inspired  a  vain  pleasure  in 
belonging  to  them.  The  Italian  nobility,  living  a  good  deal 
in  cities,  and  restrained  from  political  business,  fell  willingly 
into  these  literary  associations.  They  have,  perhaps,  as  a 
body,  been  better  educated,  or,  at  least,  better  acquainted  with 
their  own  literature  and  with  classical  antiquity,  than  men  of 
equal  rank  in  other  countries.  This  was  more  the  case  in  the 
sixteenth  century  than  at  present.  Genius  and  erudition  have 
been  ahvays  honored  in  Italy ;  and  the  more,  probably,  that 
they  have  not  to  stand  the  competition  of  overpowering  wealth 
or  of  political  influence. 

35.  Academies  of  the  Italian  kind  do  not  greatly  favor  the 
Evils  con-  "vigorous  advances  in  science,  and  much  less  the  origi- 
nected  with  nal  bursts  of  gcnius,  for  which  men  of  powerful  minds 
'  *°^'  are  designed  by  nature.  They  form  an  oligarchy, 
pretending  to  guide  the  public  taste,  as  they  are  guided  them- 
selves, by  arbitrary  maxims,  and  close  adherence  to  precedents. 
The  spirit  of  criticism  which  they  foster  is  a  salutary  barrier 
against  bad  taste  and  folly,  but  is  too  minute  and  scrupulous 
in  repressing  the  individualities  that  characterize  real  talents, 
and  ends  by  producing  an  unblemished  mediocrity,  without  the 
powers  of  delight  or  excitement,  for  which  alone  the  literature 
of  the  imagination  is  desired. 

36.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  several  societies  were 
They  sue-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  "^  Germany  for  the  promotion  of  ancient 
ceed  less  in  learning,  besides  that  already  mentioned,  of  the  Rhine, 
Germany,  ggfablished  by  Camcrarius  of  Dalberg  and  Conrad 
Celtes  in  the  preceding  age.  Wimpfeling  presided  over  one 
at  Strasburg  in  1514  ;  and  we  find  another  at  Augsburg  in 
1518.  It  is  probable  that  the  religious  animosities  which  fol- 
lowed stood  in  the  way  of  similar  institutions ;  or  they  may 
have  existed  without  obtaining  much  celebrity.^ 

37.  Italy  was  rich,  far  beyond  any  other  country,  in  public 
.        and  private  Ubraries.     The  Vatican,  first  in  dignity, 

in  antiquity,  and  in  number  of  books,  increased  under 
almost  every  successive  pope,  except  Julius  II.,  the  least  fa- 
vorable to  learning  of  them  all.     The  Laurentian  library,  pur- 

'  Jugler,  in  his  Hist.  Litteraria,  mentions  none  between  that  of  the  Khine,  ani 
one  established  ut  Weimar  in  1017,  p.  1991. 
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chased  by  Leo  X.  before  his  accession  to  the  papacy,  from  a 
monastery  at  Florence,  which  had  acquired  the  collection  after 
the  fall  of  the  Medici  in  1494,  was  restored  to  that  city  by  Cle- 
ment VIL,  and  placed  in  the  newly  erected  building  which  still 
contains  it.  The  public  libraries  of  Venice  and  Ferrara  were 
conspicuous ;  and  even  a  private  citizen  of  the  former,  the 
Cai'dinal  Grimani,  is  said  to  have  left  one  of  eight  thousand 
volumes;  at  that  time,  it  appears,  a  remarkable  number.* 
Those  of  Heidelberg  and  Vienna,  commenced  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  were  still  the  most  distinguished  in  Germany ;  and 
Cardinal  Ximenes  founded  one  at  Alcala.^  It  is  unlikely  that 
many  private  libraries  of  great  extent  existed  m  the  empire  ; 
but  the  trade  of  bookselling,  though  not  yet,  in  general,  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  printing,  had  become  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

1  Tinboschi,  viii.  197-219.  *  Jugler,  Hist.  Litteiaria,  p.  206,  et  aliti 
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LITERATURE    OF    EUROPE 

IN  THE  FIFTEENTH,   SIXTEENTH,   AND 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES. 


PART   II. 


ON  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  LATTER  HALF  OF  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


CHAPTER  L 

HISTORY  OP  ANCIENT  LITKRATDRE  IN  EUROPE  FROM  1550  TO  160W 

Section  I. 

Progress  of  Classical  Learning  —  Principal  Critical  Scholars  —  Editions  of  ancient  Au 
thors  —  Lexicons  and  Grammars  —  Best  Writers  of  Latin  —  Muretus  —  Manutius  — 
Decline  of  Tast«  —  Scaliger — Oasauboa  —  Classical  Learuinj;  in  England  undei 
ElizaDetli. 

1.  In  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have  seen 
that  the  foundations  of  a  soUd  structure  of  classical  Progress  of 
learning  had  been  laid  in  many  parts  of  Europe ;  P'"'oiosy- 
the  superiority  of  Italy  had  generally  become  far  less  conspi- 
cuous, or  might  perhaps  be  wholly  denied ;  in  all  the  German 
Empire,  in  France,  and  even  in  England,  the  study  of  ancient 
literature  had  been  almost  uniformly  progressive.  But  it  was 
the  subsequent  period  of  fifty  years,  which  we  now  appi'oach, 
that  more  eminently  deserved  the  title  of  an  age  of  scholars, 
and  filled  our  pubUc  libraries  with  immense  fruits  of  literai*y 
labor.      In  all  mattei-s  of  criticism  and  philology,  what  waa 
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written  before  the  year  1550  is  little  in  comparison  with  what 
the  next  age  produced. 

2.  It  may  be  useful  in  this  place  to  lay  before  the  reader  at 
First  edi  *^"^  vicw  the  dates  of  the  lirst  editions  of  Greek  and 
tionsof  Latin  authors,  omitting  some  of  inconsiderable  rej)U- 
cia.ssics.  ^r^l[Q^  oi-  length.  In  this  list  I  follow  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Dibdin,  to  wliich  no  exception  will  probably  be 
tJiken :  — 

^lian 1545.  Borne. 

yEschj'lus 1518.  y'tnice,  Aldu$ 

^:sop 1480?  Miliin. 

Amniianus 1474.  Rome. 

Anacreon 1554.  Paris. 

Antoninus 1558.  Zurich. 

Apolldnius  Rhoiiius 149G.  Fbrence. 

A|i|iianiis 1551.  Paris. 

Ai)iiluius 1409.  Home. 

Aristdplianes 1498.  Venice. 

Aristoteles 1495-8.  Vtnice. 

Arrian 1535.  Venice. 

Athenajus 1514.  Venice. 

Aulus  Gelliua 1469.  Rome,. 

Ausonius 1472.  Venice. 

Boethius „    .    .    .    .  Absque  anno;  circ.  1470. 

(J;Bsar 1469.  Rome. 

Calliniachus Absque  anno.     Florence. 

Catullus 1472.  Venice. 

Ciceronis  Opera 1498.  Milan. 

Cicero  tie  Olttciis 1465.  Mentz. 

Epistohe  Faniil 1467.  )  p 

Eliistohe  ad  Attic 1469.  )  ■""'"*'• 

de  Oratore 1465.  Mentz  and  SubiaOk 

Khetorica.  * 1490.  Venice. 

Orationes 1471.  Rome. 

Opera  Philosoph |  \ljl\  \     Rome. 

Claudian Absque  anno.     Brescia. 

Demosthenes 1504.  .    Venice. 

Diodorus,  v.  lib 1539.         Bask. 

XV.  lib 1559  Paris. 

Diofj;enes  Laertius     ........  153.3.        Basle.  V^.^ 

Dio  Cassius 1548.         Paris. 

Dionysius  Halicarn 1546.         Pat-is. 

Epietetus 1528.         Venice. 

Euripides 1503.         Venice. 

Euclid 1533.         Basle. 

Horus 1470.         Paris. 

llerodian 1503.         Venice. 

Herodotus 1502.         Venice. 

Hesiod.  Op.  et  Dies 1493.        Milan. 

Op.  omnia 1495.        Venice. 

Homer 1488.        Florence. 

Horatius .     .    .    .    • Absque  anno. 

IsDerates 1493.         Milan. 
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Josephus 1544.  Basle. 

Justiu 147U.  Venice. 

Juvenal Absque  anno.     Rome. 

Livius 14G0.  Home. 

Lonpnus 1554.  Basle. 

Lucan 1469.  Home. 

Liician 1496.  Florence. 

Lucretius 1473.  Brescia. 

Lysias 1513.  Venice. 

Mucrobius 1472.  Venice. 

Maui  I  i  us Ante  1474.     Nuremberg. 

Martialis 1471.  Ferrara. 

Oppiaii 1515.  Fl(rrence. 

Orpheus 1500.  Florence. 

Ovid 1471.  Boloijna. 

Pausanias 1516.  Venice. 

Pctronius 1476? 

Pha-drus 1596.  Troyes. 

Phdtius 1601.  Auysburg. 

Pindar 1513.  Venice. 

Plato        1513.  Venice. 

Plautus 1472.  Venice. 

Plinii  Nat.  Hist 1469.  Venice. 

Epi.'it 1471. 

Plutarcii  Op.  Moral 1509.  Venice. 

VitcB 1517.  Venice. 

Pc>ybius 1530.  I/o(/uencno. 

Quintilian 1470.  Rome. 

Quintus  Curtius Absque  anno.     Rome. 

Sallust 1470.  Paris. 

Seneca 1475.  Naples. 

SeneciE  Tragediae 1484.  Ferrara. 

Silius  Italicus 1471.  Rome. 

Sophocles 1502.  Venice. 

Statius 1472? 

Stralx) 1516.  Venice. 

Suetonius 1470.      '  Rome. 

Tacitus 146i3?  Venice. 

Terence Ante  1470?     Utrasburg. 

Theocritus 1493.  Milan. 

Tliucydides 1502.  Venice. 

Valerius  Flaccus   . 1474.  Rrnne. 

Valerius  Maximus Ante  1470?     Strasburg. 

Velleius  Paterculus 1520.  Basle. 

VirfT'l ,    .  1469.  Rimie. 

Xenophon 1516.  Florence. 

3.  It  will  be  perceived,  that,  even  in  the  middle  of  this 
century,  some  far  from  uncommon  writers  had  not  ci^ange  in 
yet  been  given  to  the  pi-ess.  But  most  of  the  rest  charactep  of 
had  gone  through  several  editions,  which  it  would  be  '^*™"'^' 
tedious  to  enumerate ;  and  the  means  of  acquiring  an  exten- 
sive, though  not  in  all  respects  very  exact,  erudition  might 
perhaps  be  nearly  as  copious  as  at  present.  In  consequence, 
probably,  among  other  reasons,  of  these  augmented  stores  of 
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classical  literature,  its  character  underwent  a  change.  It 
became  less  polished  and  elegant,  but  more  laborious  and  pi'O- 
found.  The  Gei-man  or  Cisalpine  type,  if  I  may  use  the 
word,  prevailed  over  the  Italian,  the  school  of  Budaius  over 
that  of  Bembo ;  nor  was  Italy  herself  exempt  from  its  ascen- 
dency. Tills  advance  of  erudition  at  the  expense  of  taste 
was  perhaps  already  perceptible  in  1550,  for  we  cannot  accom- 
modate our  arbitrary  divisions  to  the  real  changes  of  things  ; 
yet  it  was  not  hitherto  so  evident  in  Italy  as  it  became  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  century.  The  writers  of  this  age,  between 
1550  and  1600,  distinguish  themselves  from  their  predecessors 
not  only  by  a  disregard  for  the  graces  of  language,  but  by  a 
more  prodigal  accumulation  of  quotations,  and  more  elaborate 
efforts  to  discriminate  and  to  prove  their  positions.  Aware  of 
the  censors  whom  they  may  encounter  in  an  increasing  body 
of  scholars,  they  seek  to  secure  themselves  in  the  event  of 
controversy,  or  to  sustain  their  own  differences  from  those  who 
have  gone  already  over  the  same  ground.  Thus,  books  of 
critical  as  well  as  antiquarian  learning  often  contain  little 
of  original  disquisition,  which  is  not  interi'upted  at  every  sen- 
tence by  quotation,  and  in  some  instances  are  hardly  more 
than  the  adversaria,  or  commonplace-books,  in  which  the 
learned  were  accustomed  to  register  their  daily  observations 
m  study.  A  late  German  historian  remarks  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Commentary  of  Paulus  Cortesius  on  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  published  in  1503,  and  the  Mythologia  of  Natalis 
Comes,  in  1551.  The  first,  in  spite  of  its  subject,  is  classical 
in  style,  full  of  animation  and  good  sense ;  the  second  is  a 
tedious  mass  of  quotations,  the  materials  of  a  book  rather  than 
a  book,  without  a  notion  of  representing  any  thing  in  its 
spirit  and  general  result.^  This  is,  in  great  measure,  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  age,  and  grew  worse  towards  the  end  of 
the  century.  Such  a  book  as  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  the 
same  writer  says,  so  shapeless,  so  destitute  of  every  trace  of 
eloquence,  could  not  have  appeared  in  the  age  of  Leo.  But 
it  may  be  added,  that,  with  all  the  defects  of  Baronius,  no 
one,  in  thejigo^  of  Leo,  could  have  put  the  reader  in  the  pos- 
session of  so  much  knowledge. 

4.  We  may  reckon,  among  the  chief  causes  of  this  diminu- 
cuitivation  ^i^n  of  elegance  in  style,  the  increased  culture  of  the 
»f  Greek.     Greek  language  ;  not  certainly  that  the  great  writers 

1  Banke,  Die  Pipste  des  16ten  und  ITten  Jahrhunderte,  i.  484. 
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in  Greek  are  inferior  models  to  those  in  Latin,  but  because 
the  practice  of  composition  was  confined  to  the  latter.  Nor 
was  the  Greek  really  understood,  in  its  proper  structure  and 
syntax,  till  a  much  later  period.  It  was,  however,  a  sufficiently 
laborious  task,  with  the  defective  aids  then  in  existence,  to 
learn  even  the  single  words  of  that  most  copious  tongue ;  and 
in  this  some  were  eminently  successful.  Greek  was  not  very 
much  studied  in  Italy :  we  may  perhaps  say,  on  the  contrary, 
that  no  one  native  of  that  country,  after  the  middle  of  the 
century,  except  Angelus  Caninius  and  ^milius  Portus,  both 
of  whom  lived  wholly  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  acquired  any 
remarkable  reputation  in  it ;  for  Petrus  Victorius  had  been 
distinguished  in  the  earlier  period.  It  is  to  France  and 
Germany  that  we  should  look  for  those  who  made  Grecian 
literatui-e  the  domain  of  scholars.  It  is  impossible  to  mention 
every  name,  but  we  must  select  the  more  eminent ;  not,  how- 
ever, distinguishing  the  laborers  in  the  two  vineyards  of 
ancient  learning,  since  they  frequently  lent  their  serN'ice  alter- 
nately to  each. 

5.  The  university  of  Paris,  thanks  to  the  encouragement 
given  by  Francis  I.,  stood  in  the  first  rank  for  philo-  principal 
logical  learning ;  and,  as  no  other  in  France  could  scholars : 
pretend  to  vie  with  her,  she  attracted  students  from  "™*  ""' 
every  part.  Toussain,  Danes,  and  Dorat  were  conspicuous 
professors  of  Greek.  The  last  was  also  one  of  the  celebrated 
pleiad  of  French  poets,  but  far  more  distinguished  in  the  dead 
tongues  than  in  his  own.  But  her  chief  boast  was  Turnebus, 
so  called  by  the  gods,  but  by  men  Tourneboeuf,  and,  as  some 
have  said,  of  a  Scots  family,  who  must  have  been  denominated 
TurnbuU.^  Turnebus  was  one  of  those  industrious  scholars 
who  did  not  scorn  the  useful  labor  of  translating  Greek 
authors  into  Latin,  and  is  among  the  best  of  that  class.  But 
his  reputation  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  Adversaria,  the  first 
part  of  which  appeared  in  1564,  the  second  in  1565,  the  third, 
posthumously,  in  1580.  It  is  wholly  miscellaneous,  divided 
into  chapters,  merely  as  resting-places  to  the  reader ;  for  the 
contents  of  each  are  mostly  a  collection  of  unconnected  notes. 
Such   books,   truly   adversaria   or   commonplaces,   were    not 

'  Biogr.  Univ.    The  penultimate  of  Tur-  what  we  should  think  right.    Even  Greek 

nebns  is  made  both  short  and  long  by  the  will  not  help  us,  for  we  find  him  called 

Latin  poets  of  the  age,  but  more  conmxon-  both  TOVpvtjSoc  and  Tovpvrjfiog     Mait 

if  the    latter,  which   seems   contrary   to  t^ire,  Vitae  Stephanor.,  vol.  iU. 
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Hnusual ;  but  can,  of  course,  only  be  read  in  a  desultory  man- 
ner, or  consulted  upon  occasion.  The  Adversaria  of  Tumebug 
contains  sevei'al  thousand  explanations  of  Latin  passages. 
They  are  eminent  for  conciseness ;  few  remarks  exceeding 
hjxlf  a  page,  and  the  greater  part  being  much  shorter.  He 
passes  without  notice  from  one  subject  to  another  the  most 
remote,  and  has  been  so  much  too  rapid  for  his  editor,  that  the 
titles  of  each  chapter,  multifarious  as  they  are,  afford  fre- 
quently but  imperfect  notions  of  its  contents.  The  phrases 
explained  are  generally  diflicult ;  so  that  this  miscellany  gives 
a  high  notion  of  the  erudition  of  Turnebus,  and  it  has  fur- 
nished abundant  matenals  to  later  commentators.  The  best 
critics  of  that  and  the  succeeding  age,  Gesnei*,  Scaliger,  Lip- 
sius,  Barthius,  are  loud  in  his  praises  ;  nor  has  he  been  blamed, 
except  for  his  excess  of  brevity  and  rather  too  great  prone- 
ness  to  amend  the  text  of  authors,  wherein  he  is  not  remark- 
ably successful.^  Montaigne  has  taken  notice  of  another 
merit  in  Turnebus,  that,  with  more  learning  than  any  who  had 
gone  before  for  a  thousand  years,  he  was  wholly  exempt  from 
the  pedantry  characteristic  of  scholars,  and  could  converse 
upon  topics  remote  from  his  own  profession,  as  if  he  had  lived 
continually  in  the  M'orld. 

6.  A  work  very  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  Adversaria  of 
Petrus  Vic-  Turnebus  was  the  Vari«  Lectiones  of  Petrus  Victo- 
torius.  piug  (Vettori),  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  rhetoric 
at  Florence  during  the  greater  part  of  a  long  life,  which  ended 
in  1585.  Thuanus  has  said,  with  some  hyperbole,  that  Victo- 
rius  saw  the  re^dval  and  almost  the  extinction  of  learning  in 
Italy .-^  No  one,  perhaps,  deserved  more  praise  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  text  of  Cicero ;  no  one,  according  to  Huet, 
translated  better  from  Greek ;  no  one  was  more  accurate  in 
observing  the  readings  of  manuscripts,  or  more  cautious  in  bis 
own  corrections.  But  his  Variae  Lectiones,  in  38  books,  of 
which  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1583,  though  generally 

1  Blount;  Baillet.    The  latter  begins  his  quadam    doctrinse   copia  instructus,  sed 

collection  of  these  testimonies  bj'  saying  interdum  niniis  propere,  et  nimjs  cupide 

that  Turnebus  has  had  as  many  admirers  amplexari  solitus  est  ea  quae  in  mentem 

as  readers,  and  is  almost  the  only  critic  venerant."  —  Varise  Lectiones,  1.  x.  c.  18. 

whom  envy  has  not  presumed  to  attack.  Muretus,   as    usual   with    critics,    x~ineta 

Baillet,  however,  speaks  of  his  correction  ccedit   sua :    the    same   charge  might   be 

of  Grtek  and  Latin  passages.     I  have  not  brought  against   himself. 

observed  any  of  the  former  in  the  Adver-  ^  "  Petrus  Victorius   longaeva  aetate  id 

earia:   the  book,  if  I  am  not  mLstjiken,  consecutus  est,  ut  literas  in  Italia  renas- 

relates  whcUy  to  Latin  criticism.     Mure-  centes  et  pa;ne  extinctas  viderit."  —  Tiiu»' 

tus    calls   Turnebus,    "  Homo   inuuensa  nus  ad  ann.  1585,  apud  Blount. 
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extolled,  has  not  escaped  the  severity  of  Scallger,  who  says 
that  there  is  less  of  valuable  matter  in  the  whole  work  than 
in  one  book  of  the  Adversaria  of  Turnebus.^  Scaliger,  how- 
ever, had  previously  spoken  in  high  terms  of  Victorius  :  there 
had  been  afterwards,  as  he  admits,  some  ill-will  between  them  ; 
and  the  tongue  or  pen  of  this  great  scholar  was  never  guided 
by  candor  towards  an  opponent.  I  am  not  acquainted  witli 
the  Variae  Lectiones  of  Victorius  except  through  my  autho- 
rities. 

7.  The  same  title  Avas  given  to  a  similar  miscellany  by 
JVIarc  Antony  Muretus,  a  native  of  Limoges.     The  „     , 

<•     1  •  •    •  -111  Muretus. 

hrst  part  oi  this,  containmg  eight  books,  was  pub- 
lished in  I55y,  seven  more  books  in  158G,  the  last  four  in 
1600.  This  great  classical  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century 
found  in  the  eighteenth  one  well  worthy  to  be  his  editor, 
Rulmkenius  of  Leyden,  who  has  called  the  Variag  Lectiones 
of  Muretus  "  a  work  worthy  of  Pliidias ; "  an  expression 
rather  amusingly  characteristic  of  the  value  which  verbal 
critics  set  upon  their  labors.  This  book  of  Muretus  contains 
only  miscelhmeous  illustrati-ons  of  passages  which  might  seem 
obscure,  in  the  manner  of  those  we  have  already  mentioned. 
Sometimes  he  mingles  conjectural  criticisms ;  and,  in  many 
chapters,  only  points  out  parallel  passages,  or  relates  inciden- 
tally some  classical  story.  His  emendations  are  frequently 
good  and  certain,  tliough  at  other  times  we  may  justly  think 
him  too  bold.^  Muretus  is  read  with  far  more  pleasure  than 
Turnebus :  his  illustrations  relate  more  to  the  attractive  parts 
of  Latin  criticism,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  miscellaneous 
remarks  of  Jortin.'*     But  in  depth  of  erudition  he  is  probably 

•  Scaligerana  Secunda.  "  Nerte  ukro  Latniae  coronam  ;  " 

*  The  follo\vinj5  will  serve  as  an  instance,     illustrated  by  Kuripides. 

lu   the  speech  of  Galgacus    (Taciti  Vita  2.  A  passage  in  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  Ub. 

AgriooIsE),  instead  of  "  libertatem  non  in  ii.,   expUiined  differently  from  P.   Victo- 

pr;tsentia  laturi,"  which  indeed  is  unin-  riua. 

teUigible    enough,    he   would    read,    "  in  3.    Comparison    of   a    passage    in    the 

libertatem,  non  in  populi   Komani   servi-  Phrcdrus   of   Plato,  with   Cicero's   trans- 

tium   nati. "     Such   a  conjecture   would  lation. 

not  be  endured   in  the  present  state  of  4.  Passage  in  the  Apologia  Socratis,  cor- 

criticisui.     Muretus,  however,  .settles  it  in  rected  and  explained. 

the  current  style  :  "  vulgus  quid  probet,  5.  Line  in  Virgil,  sho\vn  to  be  imitated 

quid  non  probet,  nunquam  laboravi."  from  Ilfimer. 

^  The  following  titles  of  chapters,  from  6.  Slips  of  memory  in  P.  Victorius,  no- 

the  eighth  book  of  the  Varire  Ijectiones,  ticed. 

will  show  the  agreeable  diversity  of  Mure-  7.   Passage  in  Aristotle's   Rhetoric   ex- 

tus's  illustrations  :  —  plained  from  his  Metaphysics. 

1.  Comparison  of   poets    to    bees,    by  8.    Another  passage  in  the  same  book 

Piudar,  Ilonicc,  Lucretius.     Line  of  Ho-  explained, 
raoi  — 
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much  below  the  Parisian  professor.     Muretus  seems  to  take 
pleasure  in  censuring  Victorius. 

8.  Turnebus,  Victorius,  Muretus,  with  two  who  have  been 
Grater's  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  Coelius 
Thesaurus  Rhodiginus  and  Alexander  ab  Alexandi'o,  may  be 
reckoned  the  chief  contributoi's  to  this  general  work 
of  literary  criticism  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  there  wei-e 
many  more,  and  some  of  considerable  merit,  whom  we  must 
pass  over.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  Gruter 
collected  the  labors  of  preceding  critics  in  six  very  tliick  and 
closely  printed  volumes,  to  which  Parasus,  in  1G23,  added  a 
seventh,  entitled  "  Lampas,  sive  Fax  Liberalium  Allium," 
but  more  commonly  called  Thesaurus  Criticus.  A  small  por- 
tion of  these  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century,  but  none  extend 
beyond  the  following.  Most  of  the  numerous  treatises  in  this 
ample  collection  belong  to  the  class  of  Adversaria,  or  miscel- 
laneous remarks.  Though  not  so  studiously  concise  as  those 
of  Turnebus,  each  of  these  is  generally  contained  in  a  page 
or  two,  and  their  multitude  is  consequently  immense.  Those 
who  now  by  glancing  at  a  note  obtain  the  result  of  the  patient 
diligence  of  these  men,  should  feel  some  respect  for  their 
names,  and  some  admiration  for  their  acuteness  and  strength 
of  memory.  Tliey  had  to  collate  the  whole  of  antiquity ,  they 
plunged  into  depths  wliich  the  indolence  of  modern  philology, 
screening  itself  under  the  garb  of  fastidiousness,  affects  to 
deem  unworthy  to  be  explored ;  and  thought  themselves  bound 
to  become  lawyers,  physicians,  historians,  artists,  agriculturists, 
to  elucidate  the  difticulties  which  ancient  writers  present.  It 
may  be  doubted  also,  whether  our  moie  recent  editions  of  the 

9.  Passage  in  Cicero  pro  Rabirio,  cor-        IV.  Passage  in  Cicero's  Epistles  misun- 
rected.  (?erst<<o(i  oy  Politian  and  Victorius. 

10.  Imitation  of  .3ischines  in  two  pas-  18    Passage  in  the  Phjedrus  explained, 
sages  of  Cicero's  3d  Catilinarian  oration.  19    Difference  between   accusation  and 

11.  Imitation  of  Jischiues  and  Demos-  invejtive,    illustrated  from  Demosthenes 
thenes  in  two  passages  of  Cicero's  Uecla-  and  Cicero. 

mation  against  Sallust.     [  Not  genuine.]  20.    Imitation  of  .S^chines  by  Cicero. 

12.  Inficetus  is  the  right  word,  not  in-  'Jwo  passages  of  Livy  amended. 
facetus.  21.  "  Mulieres  eruditas  plerumque  libi- 

13.  Passage  in  5th  book  of  Aristotle's  dinosas  esse,"  from  Juvenal  and  Euripi- 
Ethics  corrected.  des. 

14.  The  word    dtafevSeadai,  in    the       22.  Nobleness  of  character  displayed  by 
2d  book  of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  not  right-    Iphjcrates.  . 

ly  explained  by  Victorius.  23.  That  Hercules  was  a  physician,  who 

15.  The  word  asimis,  in  Catullus  (Carm.    cured  Aleestis  when  given  over. 

95),  does  not  signify  an  ass,  but  a  mill-  ,  24.  Cruelty  of  kmg  Dejotarus,  related 

etone.  "*ni  Plutarch. 

16. '  Unas  of  Euripides,  Ul  translated  by  25.  Humane  law  of  the  Persians. 
Cicero. 
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classics  have  preserved  all  the  important  materials  which  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century 
accumulated.  In  the  present  state  of  philology,  there  is  in- 
comparably more  knowledge  of  grammatical  niceties,  at  least 
in  the  Greek  language,  than  they  possessed,  and  more  critical 
acuteness  perhaps  in  correction,  though  in  this  they  were  not 
always  deficient ;  but,  for  the  exegetical  part  of  criticism,  — 
the  interpretation  and  illustration  of  passages,  not  corrupt,  but 
obscure,  —  we  may  not  be  wrong  in  suspecting  that  more  has 
been  lost  than  added  in  the  eighteenth  and  present  centuries 
to  the  savans  in  us,  as  the  French  affect  to  call  them,  whom 
we  find  in  the  bulky  and  forgotten  volumes  of  Gruter, 

9.  Another  and  more  numerous  class  of  those  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  same  labor,  were  the  editors  of    _,,.^. 

i-ii  i-n  1  ATI  ...       Editions  of 

Greek  and  Koman  authors.  And  here  again  it  is  Greek  and 
impossible  to  do  more  than  mention  a  few,  who  seem,  ^'Jj"rs. 
in  the  judgment  of  the  best  scholars,  to  stand  above 
their  contemporaries.  The  early  translations  of  Greek,  made 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  generally  very  defective  through 
the  slight  knowledge  of  the  language  that  even  the  best 
scholars  then  possessed,  were  replaced  by  others  more  exact; 
the  versions  of  Xenophon  by  Leunclavius,  of  Plutarch  by 
Xylander,  of  Demosthenes  by  Wolf,  of  Euripides  and  Aris- 
tides  by  Canter,  —  are  greatly  esteemed.  Of  the  first,  Huet 
says,  that  he  omits  or  perverts  nothing,  his  Latin  often  an- 
swering to  the  Greek,  word  for  word,  and  preserving  the  con- 
struction and  arrangement,  so  that  we  find  the  original  author 
complete,  yet  with  a  purity  of  idiom,  and  a  free  and  natural 
air,  not  often  met  with.^  Stephens,  however,  according  to 
Scaliger,  did  not  highly  esteem  the  learning  of  Leunclavius.^ 
France,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  beside  Basle  and 
Geneva,  were  the  prolific  parents  of  new  editions,  in  many 
cases  very  copiously  illustrated  by  erudite  commentaries.     • 

10.  The  Tacitus  of  Lipsius  is  his  best  work,  in  the  opinion 
of  Scaliger,  and  in  his  own.  So  gi-eat  a  master  Avas  Tacitus  of 
he  of  this  favorite  author,  that  he  offered  to  repeat  "^  Lipsms. 
any  passage  with  a  dagger  at  his  breast,  to  be  used  against 
him  on  a  failure  of  memory.^  Lipsius,  after  residing  several 
years  at  Leyden,  in  the  profession  of  the  reformed  religion, 
went  to  Louvain,  and  discredited  himself  by  writing  in  favor 

1  Baillet;  Blount ;  Niceron,  vol.  xrvi.  •  Niceron,  xidr.  119. 

*  Scaligerana  Svcunda 
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jf  the  legendary  miracles  of  that  country,  losing  sight  of  all 
his  critical  sagacity.  The  Protestants  treated  liis  desertion, 
and  these  later  writings,  mth  a  contempt  which  has  perhaps 
sometimes  been  extended  to  his  productions  of  a  supei'ior 
cliaracter.  The  article  on  Lipsius,  in  Bayle,  betrays  some  of 
this  spirit ;  and  it  appears  in  other  Protestants,  especially 
Dutch  critics.  Hence  they  undervalue  liis  Greek  learning, 
jis  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  read  the  language,  and  impute 
plagiarism,  when  there  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  the  charge. 
Casaubon  admits  that  Lipsius  has  translated  Polybius  better 
than  his  predecessors,  though  he  docs  not  rate  Ids  Greek 
knowledge  very  high.' 

11.  Acidalius,  whose  premature  death  robbed  philological 
Horace  of  literature  of  one  from  whom  much  had  been  ex- 
Lambinus.  pected,^  Paulus  Manutius,  and  Petrus  Victorius,  are 
to  be  named  with  honor  for  the  criticism  of  Latin  authors ; 
and  tlie  Lucretius  of  GifFen  or  Giphanius,  published  at  Ant- 
werp, 1566,  is  still  esteemed.^  But  we  may  select  the  Horace 
of  Lambinup  as  a  conspicuous  testimony  to  the  classical  learn- 
ing of  this  age.  It  appeared  in  1561.  In  tliis,  he  claims  to 
have  amended  the  text,  by  the  help  of  ten  manuscripts,  most 
of  them  found  by  him  in  Italy,  wliither  he  had  gone  in  the 
suite  of  Cardinal  Tournon.  He  had  previously  made  large 
collections  for  the  illustration  of  Horace,  from  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers and  poets,  from  Athenaeus,  Stobteus,  and  Pausanias, 
and  other  sources  with  which  the  earlier  interpreters  had 
been  less  familiar.  Those  coramentatoi"S,  however,  among 
whom  Hermannus  Figulus,  Badius  Ascensius,  and  Antouius 
Mancinellus.  as  well  as  some  who  had  confined  themselves  to 
the  Ars  Poetica,  namely,  Grisolius,  AchiUes  Statins  (in  his 
real  name  Esta(;o,  one  of  the  few  good  scholars  of  Portugal), 
and  Luisinius,  are  the  most  considerable,  had  not  left  un- 
'reaped  a  very  abundant  harvest  of  mere  explanation.  But 
Lambinus  contributed  much  to  a  more  elegant  criticism,  by 
pointing  out  paiallel  passages,  and  by  displaying  the  true 
spirit  and  fueling  of  his  author.  The  text  acquired  a  new 
aspect,  we  may  ahnost  say,  in  the  hands  of  Lambinus,  —  at 

1  Casaub.  Eplst.  xxi  A  long  and  elabo-  and  other  Latin  authors,  are  much 
rate  critique  on  Lipsius  vni\  be  found  in  esteemed.  He  is  a  bold  corrector  of  the 
Baillet,  vol.  ii  (4to  edit.)  art.  437.  See  text.  The  Biographie  Universelle  has  a 
alsc  Blount,  Bayle,  and  Nioeron.  better   article   than  that  in  the  34th  T»- 

2  The   notes  of  Acidalius  (who  died  a'  lume  of  Niceron. 
the  age  of  28,  la  1595)  on  Tacitus,  I'lautuB,  "  Biogr.  Oni?. 
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least  when  vre  compare  it  with  the  edition  of  Landino  in 
1482  ;  but  some  of  the  gross  errors  in  this  had  been  corrected 
by  intermediate  editors.  It  may  be  observed,  that  he  had  far 
less  assistance  from  prior  commentators  in  the  Satires  and 
Epistles  than  in  the  Odes.  Lambinus,  who  became  professor 
of  Greek  at  Paris  in  1561,  is  known  also  by  his  editions  of 
Demosthenes,  of  Lucretius,  and  of  Cicero.^  That  of  Plautus 
is  in  less  esteem.  He  has  been  reproached  with  a  prolixity 
and  tediousness  which  has  naturalized  the  verb  lamhiner  in 
the  French  language.  But  this  imputation  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  applicable  to  his  commentaiy  upon  Horace,  which  I 
sliould  rather  characterize  as  concise.  It  is  always  pertinent 
and  full  of  matter.  Another  charge  against  Lambinus  is  for 
rashness  in  conjectural  -  emendation ;  no  unusual  failing  of 
ingenious  and  spirited  editors. 

12.  Cruquius  (de  Crusques),  of  Ypres,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  several  new  manuscripts  of  Horace,  which  he  of  Cru- 
discovered  in  a  convent  at  Ghent,  published  an  edi-  9"'"^- 
tion  with  many  notes  of  liis  o^vn,  besides  an  aljundant  com- 
mentary, collected  from  the  glosses  he  found  in  his  manu- 
scripts, usually  styled  the  Scholiast  of  Cruquius.  The  Odes 
appeared  at  Bruges,  1565;  the  Epodes  at  Antwerp,  1569; 
the  Satires  in  1575 :  the  whole  together  was  first  published  in 
1578.  But  the  Scholiast  is  found  in  no  edition  of  Cruquius's 
Horace  before  1595;^  Cruquius  api)ears  to  me  inferior  as  a 
critic  to  Lambinus ;  and,  borrowing  much  from  him  as  well  as 
Turnebus,  seldom  names  him  except  for  censure.  An  editioQ 
of  Horace  at  Basle,  in  1580,  sometimes  called  that  of  the 
forty  commentators,  including  a  very  few  before  the  extinc- 
tion of  letters,  is  interesting  in  philological  history,  by  the 

'  This  edition  by  Lambinus  is  said  to  most  editions  of  that  and  the  succeeding 

mark  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  seven  century  ;    for  the   seventh   and   last  age 

ages  in  which  those  of  the  great  Roman  dates,  it  seems,  only  from  the  edition  of 

orator  have   been    arranged.       The    first  Ernesti,  in  1774.    Biogr.  Univ.,  art.  "  Cice- 

comprehends  the  early  editions  of  .sepa-  ro."     See  Blount,  for  discrepant  opinions 

rate  works.     The  second  begins  with  the  expressed  by  the  critics  about  the  general 

earliest  entire  edition,   that  of  Milan,  in  merits  of  Lambmus. 

149S.     Tlie  third  is  dated  from  the  first  2  Henry  Stephens  says  that  no  one  had 

edition  which  contains  copious  notes,  that  been  so  audacious  in  altering  the  text  by 

of  Venics,  by  Cetrus  Victorius,  in  1534.  conjecture  as   Lambinus.      "  In  Mauutio 

The  fourth  from  the  more  extensive  an-  non   tjintara   quaiitam  in  lAmbino  auda- 

notations   given   not  long  afterwards   by  ciam,  sed  valde  tamen  periculosam  et  ci- 

Paulus  Maiiutius.      The  fifth,  as  has  just  tam.''  —  Maittaire,  Vita;  Stephanorum,  p. 

been   said,   from    this  edition  by  Lambi-  401.     It  will  be  seen  that  Scaliger  finds 

nus,   in   1566,  which   has   been    thought  exactly  the  same  fault  with  Stephens  him< 

too  rash   in  correction   of  the   text.      A  self, 

sixth  epoch  was  made  by  fJruter,  in  1618 ;  *  Biogr.  Uuiv. 
ftud  thui  period  is  reckoned  to  c(  mprehei>4 
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light  it  throws  on  the  state  of  criticism  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  century,  for  it  is  remarkable  that  Lambinus  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  number ;  and  it  will,  I  think,  confirm  what  has 
been  said  above  in  favor  of  those  older  critics. 

13.  Henry  Stephens,  thus  better  known  among  us  than  by 
Henry  his  real  surname  Etienne,  the  most  illustrious  (if 
Stephens,  indeed  he  surpassed  his  father)  of  a  family  of  gieat 
printers,  began  his  labors  at  Paris  in  1554,  with  the  princeps 
editio  of  Anacreon.^  He  had  been  educated  in  that  city 
under  Danes,  Toussain,  and  Turnebus  ;  ^  and,  though  equally 
learned  in  both  languages,  devoted  himself  to  Greek,  as  being 
more  neglected  than  Latin.'^  The  press  of  Stephens  might  be 
called  the  central  point  of  illumination  to  Europe.  In  the 
year  1557  alone,  he  published,  as  Maittaire  observes,  more 
editions  of  ancient  authors  than  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
make  the  reputation  of  another  scholar.  His  publications,  as 
enumerated  by  Niceron  (I  have  not  counted  them  in  Mait 
taire),  amount  to  a  hundred  and  three;  of  which  by  far  the 
greater  part  are  classical  editions,  more  valuable  than  his  ori- 
ginal works.  Baillet  says  of  Henry  Stephens,  that  he  was 
second  only  to  Budieus  in  Greek  learning,  though  he  seems 
to  put  Turnebus  and  Camerarius  nearly  on  the  same  level. 
But  perhaps  the  majority  of  scholars  would  think  him  supe- 
rior, on  the  whole,  to  all  the  three  ;  and  certainly  Turnebus, 
whose  Adversaria  are  confined  to  Latin  interpretation,  what- 
ever renown  he  might  deserve  by  his  oral  lectures,  has  left 
nothing  that  could  warrant  our  assigning  him  an  equal  place.* 
Scaliger,  however,  accuses  Henry  Stephens  of  spoiling  all  the 
authors  he  edited,  by  wrong  alterations  of  the  text.^     This 

*  Almeloveen,  VitaeStephanorum,p.  60  ;  lished  by  this  most  laborious  scholar,  and 

Maittaire,    p.  200.      An  excellent   life  of  thus  reduces  the  number  of  his  works  to 

Henry  Stephens,  as  well  as  others  of  the  twenty -six.      liuet   says  (whom   I   quote 

rest  of  his   family,  was  written  by  Mait-  fiom  Blount)  that  Stephens  may  be  called 

taire,    but    which     does    not     supersede  "The  Translator  par  excellence;"  such 

those  formerly  published  by  Almeloveen.  is  liis   diligence  and  accuracy,  so  happy 

These  together  are  among  the  best  illus-  his  skill  in  giving   the  character  of  his 

trations  of  the  philological  history  of  the  author,  so  great  his  perspicuity  and  ele- 

16th  century  that  we  possess.     They  have  gance. 

been  abridged,  with  some  new  matter,  by  *  [The  works  of  Turnebus,  3  vols,  folio, 

Mr.  Greswell,  in  his  Early  History  of  the  bound  in  one.  contain,    1.  his  commenta/- 

Parisian  Greek  Press.  ries  on  Latin  authors;  2.  his  translations 

2  Almeloveen,  p.  70.  His  father  made  from  Greek  ;  3.  his  miscellaneous  writings, 
him  learn  Greek  before  he  had  acquired  including  the  Adversaria.  Turnebus  did 
Latin.     Maittaire,  p.  198.  comparatively  little   for  Greek  except  in 

3  The    life    of    Stephens,  in    the  36th  the  way  of  translation.  — 1842.] 
volume  of  Niceron,  is   long  and   u.seful.  6  "  Omnes  quotquot  edidit,  editve  libros, 
That  in  the  Biographic  Universale  is  not  eti.am  meos,  suo  arbitrio  jam  corrupit  et 
tad,  but  euuiuurates  fow  editions  pub-  deiuceps  corrumpet."  —  Scaliger.  Primal 
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charge  is  by  no  means  unfrequentlj  brought  against  the  critics 
of  this  age. 

14.  The  year  1572  is  an  epoch  in  Greek  literature,  by  the 
publication  of  Stephens's  Thesaurus.  A  lexicon  i^exicon  cf 
had  been  published  at  Basle  in  1562,  by  Robert  ^<'°^^"ti'^- 
Constantin,  who,  though  lie  made  use  of  that  famous  press, 
lived  at  Caen,  of  which  he  Avas  a  native.  Scaliger  speaks 
in  a  disparaging  tone  both  of  Constantin  and  his  lexicon. 
But  its  general  reputation  has  been  much  higher.  A  modern 
critic  observes,  that  "  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  explana- 
tions and  authorities  in  Stephens's  Thesaurus  are  borrowed' 
from  it."'  We  must  presume  that  this  applies  to  the  first  edi- 
tion ;  for  the  second,  enlarged  by  ^Emilius  Portus,  which  is 
more  common,  did  not  appear  till  1591.-  "  The  principal  de- 
fects of  Constantin,"  it  is  added,  "are,  first,  the  confused ^nd 
ill-digested  arrangement  of  the  interpretation  of  words ;  and, 
secondly,  the  absence  of  all  distinction  between  primitives 
and  derivatives."  It  appears  by  a  Greek  letter  of  Constantin, 
prefixed  to  the  first  edition,  that  he  had  been  assisted  in  his 
labors  by  Gesner,  Henry  Stephens,  Turnebus,  Camerarius, 
and  other  learned  contemporaries.  He  gives  his  authorities, 
if  not  so  much  a.s  we  should  desire,  very  far  more  than  the 
editors  of  the  former  Biisle  lexicon.  Tliis  lexicon,  as  was 
mentioned  in  another  place,  is  extremely  defective,  and  full 
of  errors;  though  a  letter  of  Grynoaus,  prefixed  to  the  edition 
of  1531),  is  nothing  but  a  strain  of  unqualified  eulogy,  little 
warranted  by  the  suffrage  of  later  scholars.  I  found,  how- 
ever, on  a  loose  calculation,  the  number  of  words  in  tliis 
edition  to  be  not  much  less  than  50,000.'^ 


p.  96.  Against  this  sharp,  and  perhaps  rash,  as  Maittaire   has  collected  from  what  he 

judgment,  we  may  set  that  of  Maittaire,  a  has  dropped  in  various  places,  p.  469. 

competent  scholar,  though  not  like  Scali-  i  Quarterly  Heview,  vol.  .xxvii. 

ger,  and  without  his  arroj^ance  and  scorn  ^  Xhe  first  edition  of  this  Lexicon  some- 

of    the  world.      "  Ilenrici   editiones   ideo  times   bears   the    name    of   Cro.'^pin,    the 

miror,  quod  e.i-s,  quam  posset  accuratissi-  printer  at  Ba.sle  ;    and   both   L'aillet   anil 

me  aut  ip.se  aut  per  alios,  quos  complures  Bayle  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  be- 

noverat,  viros  eruditos,  ail  omnium  turn  lievini;  that  there  were  two  different  wcrks. 

manuscriptorum   turn  impres.sorum  codi-  See  Niceron.  vol.  xxvii. 

cum  fidem,  non  sine  maximo  delectu  et  »  Henry  Stephens,  in  an  epistle,  De  suaa 

BUG   (quo    raaxime  in   Gr.iecis    prre.sertim  Tyjwgraphiae  Statu  ad  quosdara  Amicos, 

poUebat)  aliorumque  judicio  elaboravit."  gives  an  account  of  his  own  labors  on  the 

Vitae  Stephanorum,  t.  ii.  p.  284.     No  man  Thesaurus.     The  following  passage  on  the 

perhaps  ever  published  so  many  editions  earlier   lexicons   may   be   worth   reading : 

as  Stephens,  nor  was  any  other  pi-inter  of  "  lis  quje  ciroumferuntur  lexicis  GraKO- 

so  much  use  to  letters  ;  for  he  knew  much  Ijatinis  primam   iraposuit   niauum  niona- 

more  than  the  Aldi  or  the  Juntas.     Yet  chus  quidam,  frater  .Johannes  Cnistonus, 

he  had  planned  many  more  publications,  Placeutinua,   Carmelitauus  ;   sed   cum  i* 
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J  5.  Ilenrj  Stephens  had  devoted  twelve  years  of  his  labo- 
Thesaurus  "ous  life  to  his  owii  immense  work,  large  mateiialg 
of  ste-  for  which  had  been  collected  by  his  father.  In  com- 
P  ""»•  prehensive  and  copious  interpretation  of  words,  it 
not  only  left  far  behind  every  earlier  dictionary,  but  is  still 
the  single  Greek  lexicon  ;  one  which  some  have  ventured  to 
abridge  or  enlarge,  but  none  have  presumed  to  supereede. 
Its  arrangement,  as  is  perhaps  scarce  necessary  to  say,  is 
not  according  to  an  alphabetical  but  a  radical  order ;  that  is, 
the  supposed  roots  following  each  other  alphabetically,  every 
derivative  or  compound,  of  whatever  initial  letter,  is  placed 
after  the  primary  word.  This  method  is  certainly  not  very 
convenient  to  the  uninformed  reader  ;  and  perhaps,  even  with 
a  view  to  the  scientifit;  knowledge  of  the  language,  it  shoul4 
have  been  deferred  for  a  more  advanced  stage  of  etymological 
learning.  The  Thesaurus  embodies  the  critical  writings  of 
Budajus  and  Camerarius,  with  whatever  else  had  been  contri- 
buted by  the  Greek  exiles  of  tlie  preceding  age  and  by  their 
learned  disciples.  Much,  no  doubt,  has  since  been  added  to 
what  we  find  in  the  Thesaurus  of  Stephens,  as  to  the  nicety 
of  idiom  and  syntax,  or  to  the  principles  of  formation  of 
words,  but  not  perhaps  in  copiousness  of  exj^lanation,  which 
is  the  proper  object  of  a  dictionary.  "  The  leading  defects 
conspicuous  in  Stephens,"  it  is  said  by  the  critic  already 
quoted,  "  are  inaccurate  or  falsified  quotations,  the  deficiency 
of  several  thousand  words,  and  a  wrong  classification  both  of 
primitives  and  derivatives.    At  the  same  time  we  ought  rather 

jejunis  expositionibus,  in  quibus  vemacu-  habent    labra    lactucas,     in    opus    illud 

lo  etiaui  sermone  interdum,  id  est  Italico,  transtulerunt.     Ex  iis  quidem  certe  Ic-is 

utitur,  conteutus  fuisset,  perfunetorie  item  in  quorum  iuterpretatione  felix  fuit  Lau- 

coustructiones  verborura  indicasset,  nuUos  rentius   Valla,   paucissimos   protulerunt  ; 

autorum  Iccos   proferens  ex   quibus   ill*  sed  pro  perverso  suo  judioio.  perversissi- 

pariter  et  significationes  cognosci  possent ;  mas  quasqiie  ejus  interpretationes,  quales 

uiulti    postea  certatim   multa   hinc   inde  prope   innumcnis  a  mc  annotafcis  in  l,a- 

sine  ullo  delectu  ac  judicio  excerpta  inse-  tinis   Herodoti  et  Thucydidis  editionibua 

ruerunt.     Donee    tandem    indoctis   typo-  videbis,  delegerunt  egregii   iUi   lexicorum 

graphis  de  augcnda  lexicorum  mole  inter  Peu  consarcinatores  seu  intcrpolatores,  qui- 

ec  certantibus,  et  prfemia  iis  qui  id  prje-  bus,   tamquam   gemmis,   ilia  insignireut. 

starent  proponentibus,  quae  jejuni^,  et,  si  Quod  si  non  quam  multa,   sed  duntaxat 

ita  loqui  licet,  macilentje  antea  eraiit  ex-  quam  multorum  generum  errata  ibi  sint, 

positiones,  adoo  pingues  et  crassas  redditse  commemorare  velim,  merito  certe  excla- 

sunt,  ut  in  illis  passim  nihil  aliud  quam  mabo,   ri   Trpcjrov,    Tl  (5*  ijiELTa,  r'l  (J' 

Iteoticam  suem  agnoscamus.     Nam  pauca  {janmov  KaTa?J:S(j  ;    vix    enim  ullum 

ex  Budreo,  abisque   idoneis  autoribus,  et  .^..                                 ■  .          ...       »  c     ■ 

.,      '          ^  *;  1  ,-.      J        .   ,.        I  Titu  genus  posse  a  nobis  copntan  aut  finzi 

ea  quKlem  parum  hdel.ter  descnpta,  utpo-  ^^^J       J     jbi  ^liquod  exen>plum  non 

te  parup,  mtollecta,  multa  contra  ex  Lapo  ,,  ^    \          ile'produces  Ifterwarda 

HorentiMO,     Leonardo     Aretnio,    alnsque  ^.     .              Jr 

,         ...         .   ^          ...            i     .     -1  some  ijross  instanced  of  error, 

tjusdem  lannce  mterpretibus,  ut  similes  °        ii^<,<>.^^K.o 
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to  be  surprised,  that,  under  existing  disadvantages,  he  accom- 
plished so  much  even  in  this  last  de2)artment,  than  that  he  left 
so  much  undone." 

16.  It  has  been  questioned  among  bibliographers  whether 
there  are  two  editions  of  the  Thesaurus;  the  first  Abridged  by 
in  1572,  the  second  without  a  date,  and  probably  ^'"''i'"'''- 
after  1580.  The  affirmative  seems  to  be  sufficiently  proved.' 
The  sale,  however,  of  so  voluminous  and  expensive  a  work 
did  not  indemnify  its  autlior ;  and  it  has  often  been  complained 
of,  that  Scapula,  who  had  been  employed  under  Ste))hens, 
injured  his  superior  by  the  publication  of  his  well-known 
abridgment  in  1571).  The  fact,  however,  that  Scapula  had 
possessed  this  advantage  rests  on  little  evidence ;  and  his  j)re- 
face,  if  it  were  true,  would  be  the  highest  degi-ee  of  effrontery  :  ^ 
it  was  natural  that  some  one  would  abridge  so  voluminous 
a  lexicon.  Literature,  at  least,  owes  an  obligation  to  Sca- 
pula.^ The  temper  of  Henry  Stephens,  restless  and  uncertain, 
was  not  likely  to  retain  riches :  he  passed  several  years  in 
wandering  over  p]uro]>e,  and,  having  wasted  a  considerable 
fortune  amassed  by  his  father,  died  in  a  public  hospital  at 
Lyons  in  1598,*  "opibus,"  says  his  biographer,  "  atque  etiam 
ingenio  destitutus  in  nosocomio." 

'  Niceron  (vol.  xxvi.)  cont«id8  that  the  father-in-l.iw,  and  complains  that  he  had 
supposed  second  edition  differs  only  by  a  not  even  leave  to  look  at  the  books  in  the 
change  in  the  title-page,  wherein  we  find  hitter's  library,  which  he  himself  scarce 
rather  an  unhappy  attempt  at  wit,  in  the  ever  visited.  "  Nosti  hominera,  nosti  mo- 
following  distich  aimed  at  Scapula: —  res,  nosti  quid  apud  eum  possim,  hoc  est, 
"  Quidam  eniTEjivuv  me  capulo  tenus  quam  nihil  possim,  qui  videtur  in  suani 
abdidit  ensem  :  perniciemconspirisse."  —  Epist.  21.     And, 

Mger  eram  a  scapuUs  ;   sanus  at  hue  «t»ll    more    severely,    Epist.  41.      "  Nam 

redeo."  noster,  etsi  vivens  valensque,  pndem  nu- 

But  it  seems  that  Stephens,  in  his   Pals-  ""i^ro    hominum,   certe   ductorum,   eximi 

Btra  de  Justi  Lipsii    Ljitinitiite,   mentions  meruit;    ea  est    illius    inhumamtas,    et, 

this  second  edition,  wliich  is  said  by  those  luoj  invitus  dico,   delirium  ;    qui   Ubros 

who  have  examined  it  to  have  fewer  tvpo-  quosUlx-t  veteres,  ut  Indici  gryphi  aurum, 

graphical  errors  than  the  other,  though  it  ali's  in^det,  sibi  peru-e  sinit,  .';ed  quid  lUe 

is  aaraitted  that  the  leaves  might  be  in-  habeat  ant  non,  juxt,a  scio  ego  cum  igna- 

termi.xed  without  inconvenience,  so  close  vis.simo."   After  Stephens's  death,  he  wrote 

is   the   resemblance.      Vide   Maittaire,   p.  >"  kinder  terms  than  he  had  done  before  ; 

856-3f50.     Brunct.  Man.   du   Libr.   Gress-  but  regretting  some  publications,  by  which 

well.  vol.  ii.  p   289.  *h^  editor  of  Casaubon's  letters  thinks  he 

2  ['•  Incidi  forte  in  Thesaurum  ab  Hen-  might  mean  the  Apologie  pour  Herodote, 
rico  Stephanoconscrii>tuin."— GressweU"8  a.°J  'he  Palaestra  de  Justi  Lipsn  Latini- 
Greek  press,  ii.  284. —  1842.]  tate  ;    the  former  of  which,  a  very  well- 

3  M.iitfaire  s,ays  that  Scapula's  lexicon  known  book,  conbiins  a  spirited  attack  on 
is  a.«i  perfiiiious  to  the  reader  as  its  author  *he  Uomish  priestliood,  but  with  less  re- 
wa.s  to  his  master,  and  that  Dr.  Busby  gard  either  for  truth  or  decorum  in  the 
would  not  suffer  his  hovs  to  use  it,  p.  358.  selection  of  his  stones  than  became  the 
But  this  has  hardlv  "been  the  general  character  of  Stephens  ;  and  the  latter  is  of 
opinion.     See  Quarterly  Review,  uhl supra  '""'e   pertinenc*   to   its    avowed    subject. 

*  (^BKiubon  writes  freciuentlv  to  Scali-  Henry  Stephens  h.-id  long  been  subject  to 
Rer    iboQt   the  strange   behavior   of   his    »  disorder  natural  enough   to   labc-.ioua 
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17.  The  Hellenismus  of  Angelus  Caninius,  a  native  of  the 
Heiienismus  Milanese,  is  merely  a  grammar.  Tanaquil  Faber 
of  Caninius.  p^fers  it  not  Only  to  that  of  Clenardiis,  but  to  all 
which  existed  even  in  his  own  time.  It  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1555.  Those  who  do  not  express  themselves  so 
strongly,  place  him  above  his  predecessoi'S.  Caninius  is  much 
fuller  than  Clenardus,  —  the  edition  by  Crenius  (Leyden, 
1700)  containing  380  pages.  The  syntax  is  very  scanty; 
but  Caninius  was  well  conversant  with  the  mutations  of 
words,  and  is  diligent  in  noting  the  differences  of  dialects,  in 
which  he  has  been  thought  to  excel.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  digarama,  and  with  its  Latin  form.  I  will  take  this  oppor- 
Vergara's  tunity  of  ol>serving,  that  tlie  Greek  grammar  of  Ver- 
grammar.  g;vra,  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  work  (page 
335),  and  of  which  I  now  possess  the  Paris  edition  of  1557, 
printed  by  William  Morel  (arf  Complufensem  edifionem  excu- 
sum  et  restitufum),  appears  superior  to  those  of  Clenardus  or 
Varenius.  This  book  is  doubtless  very  scarce :  it  is  plain  that 
Tanaquil  Faber,  Baillet,  INIorhof,  and,  I  should  add,  Nicolas 
Antonio,  had  never  seen  it ;  ^  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  Brr.net  or 
Watts.-  There  is,  however,  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum. 
Scaliger  says  that  it  is  very  good,  and  that  Caninius  has  bor- 
rowed from  it  the  best  parts.''  Vergara  had,  of  course,  profited 
by  the  commentaries  of  BudiBus,  the  great  source  of  Greek 
philology  in  Westeru  P^urope ;  but  lie  displays,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  by  recollection  more  than  comparison,  an  ampler  know- 
ledge of  the  rules  of  Greek  than  any  of  his  other  contempora- 
ries.    This  grammar  contains  438  pages,  more  than  100  of 


men,   "  quacclam  actionum  consuetanim  suspicion  of  theft ;  but,  whether  he  had 

gatietas  et  fistijium." — -Slaittaire,  p.  248.  just  cause  to  think  the  punclies  were  his 

Kobert  Stephens  had  carried  with  him  own,  it  is  now  impossible  to  decide. 

U    Geneva  in   1550,  the   punches   of   his  '  Blount ;  Baillet. 

types,  made  at  the  expense  of  Krancis  I.,  2  Antonio  says  it  was  printed  at  Alcal4, 

supposing  that   they    were  a  gift  of  the  1573  ;  rieinde   Parisiis.,  1550.     The  first  ij 

king.     On  the  death,  however,  of  Henry  of  course  a  false  print ;  if  the  second  is 

Stephens,  they  were  claimed  by  Henry  IV.;  not  so  likewi.se,  he  had  never  seen  the  book, 

and  the  sen.ate  of  Geneva  re-itored  them.  ^  Scaligerana Secunda.  '•  F.  Vergara, Es- 

They  had  been  pledq^ed  for  400  crowns  ;  and  pagnol,  a  compose  une  bonne  grammaire 

Ciisaubon  complains,  as  of  a  great  injury,  Grecque.  mivis  Caninius  a  pris  tout  le  meil- 

that  the  estate  of  Stephens  was  made  an-  leur  de  tons,  et  a  mis  du  sien  aussi  quel- 

swerable  to  the  creditor  when  the  pledge  que  cho.se  dans  sou  Hellenismus."    This,  a.s 

was  given  up  to  the  king  of  France.     See  Bayle  truly  observes,  reduces  the  eulogies 

Le Clerc's  remarks  on  this  in  Bibliotheque  Scaliger  has  elsewhere  given  Caninius  to 

Choisie,  vol.  xix.  p.  219.     Also  a  vindica-  very  little.     Scaliger's  loose  expressions  ara 

tion  of  Stephens  by   Maittaire  from   the  not  of  much  value.     Yet  he  who  had  seen 

tharge  of  having  stolen  them  (Vitse  Ste-  Vergara's   grammar    might   better    know 

phanorum,  i.  34) ;  and  again  in  Gresswell's  what  was  original  in  others,  than  Tanaquil 

Parisian  I'ress,  i.  393.    Ue  seems  above  the  Faber,  who  had  never  seen  it 
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which  are  given  to  the  syntax.  A  small  grammar  by  Nunnez, 
or  Pincianus,  published  at  Valencia  in  lo;35,  seems  chiefly 
borrowed  from  Clenarchis  or  Vergara. 

18.  Peter  Ramus,  in  1557,  gave  a  fresh  proof  of  his  acute- 
ness  and  originahty,  by  pubUshing  a  Greek  gram- 
mar, with  many  important  variances  from  his  pre-  of  itamus 
cursors.  Scaliger  speaks  of  it  with  httle  respect;  'j^j\^,^us" 
but  he  is  habitually  contemptuous  towards  all  but 
his  immediate  friends.^  Lancelot,  author  of  the  Port  Royal 
grammar,  praises  highly  that  of  Ramus,  though  lie  reckons 
it  too  intricate.  This  grammar  I  have  not  seen  in  its  original 
state;  but  Sylburgius  jaiblished  one  in  1.582,  Avliich  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  taken  from  the  last  edition  of  the  Ramean 
grammar.  It  has  been  said,  that  Laurence  Rhodomann  was 
the  first  who  substituted  the  partition  of  the  declensions  of 
Greek  nouns  into  three  for  that  of  Clenardus,  wiio  introduced 
or  retained  the  prolix  and  unphilosophical  division  into  ten.^ 
But  Ramus  is  clearly  entitled  to  this  credit.  It  would  be 
doubted  whether  he  is  equally  to  be  praised,  as  he  certainly 
has  not  been  equally  followed,  in  making  no  distinction  of 
conjugations,  nor  separating  the  verbs  in  ni  from  those  in  u,  on 
the  ground  that  their  general  flection  is  the  same.  Much  has 
been  added  to  this  grammar  by  Sylburgius  himself,  a  man  in 
the  first  rank  of  Greek  scholars  ;  "  especially,"  as  he  tells  us, 
"  in  the  latter  books ;  so  that  it  may  be  called  rather  a  supple- 
ment than  an  abridgment  of  the  grammar  of  Ramus."     The 

•  Scaligerana.     Casaubon,   it  must  be  mental  rales  of  syntax  we  could  have  an- 

owned,  wlio   had  more  candor  than   Sea-  ticipated.     But  reading  continually   and 

liger,  speaks  equally  ill  of  the  grauiuiar  of  thinking  in  Greek,  they  found  comparative 

Ramus.     Epist.  878.  accunicy  by  a  secret  Uict,  and  by  contin- 

2  Morhof,  1.  iv.  c.  6.  I'refiiee  to  trans-  ual  Imitivtion  of  what  they  re;id.  I>au- 
lation  of  Matthiae's  Greek  Grammar.  The  guage  is  always  a  mosaic  work,  made  up 
leiirned  author  of  this  preface  hiis  not  al-  of  associated  fragments,  net  of  sepanite 
ludcd  to  Ramus,  and,  tliough  he  praises  molecules:  we  repeat,  not  the  simple 
Sylburgius  for  his  improvements  in  the  words,  but  the  phrases  and  even  the  sen- 
mode  of  treating  granmiar,  seems  unsic-  tences  we  have  caught  from  others.  Ru- 
quainted  with  that  work  which  I  mention  dseus  wrote  Greek  without  knowing  its 
in  the  text.  Two  editions  of  it  are  in  the  grammar,  that  is,  without  a  distinct  no- 
Rritish  Museum,  1582  and  160() ;  but,  up-  tion  of  mooils  or  tenses,  as  men  speak  their 
on  comparison,  I  believe  that  there  is  no  own  language  tolerably  well  without  hav- 
difference  between  them.  ing  ever  attended  to  a  grammatical  rule. 

The  best  of  these  grammars  of  the  16th  Still  many  faults  must  be  found  in  such 

century  hear  no  sort  of  comparison  with  writing  on  a  close  inspection.     The  case 

those  which  have  been  latterly  published  was  partly  the  stime  in  Latin  during  the 

in  Germany.     And  it  seems  strange  at  first  middle  ages,  except  that  I^tin  wa.s  at  that 

Bight,  that  the  old  scholars,  such  as  Bu-  time  better  undei-stood  than  Greek  was  in 

daeus,  Erasmus,   Camerarius,   and   many  the  sixteenth  century ;  not  that  so  many 

more,  should   have  ^vritten  Greek,  which  words  were  known,  but  those  who  wrote  it 

they  were  fond  of  doing,  much  better  than  best  had  more  correct  uotious  of  the  gram- 

from  their  great  ignorance  of  many  faud:v-  mar. 
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syntax  in  this  grammar  is  much  better  than  m  Clenardus, 
from  whom  some  have  erroneously  supposed  Sylburgius  to 
liave  l)orrowed ;  but  I  have  not  compared  him  with  Vergara.' 
The  Greek  grammar  of  Sanctius  is  praised  by  Lancelot ;  yet, 
from  what  he  tells  us  of  it,  we  may  infer  that  Sanctius,  though 
a  great  master  of  Latin,  being  comparatively  unlearned  in 
Greek,  displayed  such  temerity  in  his  hypotheses  as  to  fall 
into  very  great  errors.  The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Ant- 
werp in  1581. 

19.  A  few  more  books  of  a  grammatical  nature,  falling 
Camerarius-^^'^^^""  the  present  period,  may  be  found  in  jVIor- 
Canter;      ' hof,  BaiUet,  and  the  bibliographical  collections;  but 

RoborteUus.        .^,  .  ,  •  \  i       ,i  i 

neither  m  number  nor  importance  do  they  deserve 
much  notice.^  In  a  more  miscellaneous  philology,  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Caraerarius,  1551,  are  superior  to  any  publica- 
tion of  the  kind  since  that  of  Bud«us  in  1529.  The  Novte 
Lectiones  of  William  Canter,  though  the  work  of  a  very 
young  man,  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  almost  the  first  effort 
of  an  art  which  has  done  much  for  ancient  literature,  —  that 
of  restoring  a  corrupt  text,  through  conjecture,  not  loose  and 
empirical,  but  guided  by  a  skilful  sagacity,  and  upon  princi- 
ples which  we  may  without  impropriety  not  only  call  scienti- 
fic, but  approximating  sometimes  to  the  logic  of  the  Novum 
Organum.  The  earlier  critics,  not  always  possessed  of  many 
manuscripts,  had  recourse,  more  indeed  in  Latin  than  in 
Greek,  to  conjectural  emendation  ;  the  prejudice  against 
which,  often  carried  too  far  by  those  who  are  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  enormous  ignorance  and  carelessness  which  ordi- 
nary manuscripts  display,  has  also  been  heightened  by  the 
random  and  sometimes  very  improbable  guesses  of  editors. 
Canter,  besides  the  practice  he  showed  in  his  Nova?  Lectiones, 
laid  down  the  principles  of  his  theory  in  a  Syntagma  de 
Ratione  emendandi  Griscos  Auctores,  reprinted  in  the  second 
volume  of  Jebb's  edition  of  Aristides.  He  here  shows  what 
letters  are  apt  to  be  changed  into  others  by  error  of  transcrip- 

1  Vossius  says  of  the  grammarians  in  one  Guillen,  of  whom  I  find  no  account  in 

general,  "ex  quibus  doctrinse  et  indus-  biography,  called  Gnomon,  on  the  quantity 

triae  laudem  maximemibi  nieruisse  viden-  of  Greek  syllables.     This  se«ms  to  be  the 

tur  AngelusCaniniusetFridericusSylbur-  ejirliest  work  of  the   Idud ;   and   he    pro- 

gius."  —  Aristarchus.  p.  6.     Itissaid  that,  fessea  himself  to  wTite  against  those  who 

in  his  own  grammar,  which  is  on  the  biuiis  think  "  quidris  licere  in  quantitate  syl- 

of  Clenardus,  A'ossius  added  little  to  what  labarum."     It  is  printed  at  Paris,  1556; 

ho  had  taken  from  the  two  former.    Bail-  and  it  appears  by  Watts  that  there  are 

let,  in  Cauinio.  other  editiouB 

*  li  the  British  Museum  is  a  book  by 
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tion,  or  througli  a  source  not  perhaps  quite  so  obvious,  —  the 
uniform  manner  of  pronouncing  several  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs among  the  later  Greeks,  which  they  were  thus  led  to 
confound,  especially  when  a  copyist  wrote  from  dictation.  But. 
besides  these  corruptions,  it  appears  by  the  instances  Canter 
gives,  that  almost  any  letters  are  liable  to  be  changed  into 
almost  any  others.  The  abbreviations  of  copyists  ai"e  also 
great  causes  of  corruption,  and  require  to  be  known  by  those 
wlio  would  restore  the  text.  Canter,  liowever,  was  not  alto- 
gether the  founder  of  this  school  of  criticism.  Robortellus, 
whose  vanity  and  rude  contempt  of  one  so  much  superior  to 
himself  as  Sigonius  has  perhaps  caused  his  own  real  learning 
to  be  undervalued,  had  already  written  a  treatise  entitled  De 
Arte  sive  Ratione  corrigendi  Antiquorum  Libros  Disputatio ; 
in  which  he  claims  to  be  the  first  who  devised  this  art,  nunc 
primum  d  me  excogitata.  It  is  not  a  bad  work,  though  pro- 
bably rather  superficial  according  to  our  present  views.  Ho 
points  out  the  general  characters  of  manuscripts  and  the  dif- 
ferent styles  of  hand-writing ;  after  which,  he  proceeds  to  the 
rules  of  conjecture,  making  good  remarks  on  the  causes  of 
corruption  and  consequent  means  of  restoration.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  the  second  volume  of  Gruter's  Thesaurus  Criticus. 
Robortellus,  however,  does  not  advert  to  Greek  mamiscripts ; 
a  field  upon  which  Canter  first  entered.  Tlie  Novas  Lec- 
tiones  of  William  Canter  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  tlie 
Varias  Lectiones  of  his  brother  Tiieodore,  a  respectable  but 
less  eminent  scholar.  Canter,  it  may  be  added,  was  tlie  first, 
according  to  Boissonade,  wlio,  in  liis  edition  of  Euripides, 
restored  some  sort  of  order  and  measure  to  tlie  choruses.^ 

20.  Sylburgius,  whose  grammar  has  been  already  praised 
was  of  great  use  to  Stephens  in  compiling  the  Editions  by 
Thesaurus :  it  has  even  been  said,  but  perliaps  with  Syiburgms. 
German  partiality,  that  the  greater  part  of  its  value  is  due 
to  him.^     The  editions  of  Sylburgius,  especially  those  of  Aris- 

*  Biogr.  Univ.    The  Life  of  Canter  in  2  Melcliior  Adam,  p.  193.    In  the  article 

Melchior  Adam  is  one  of  the  best  his  col-  of  the  Quarterly  lieview,  several  times  al- 

lection  contains:    it  seems  to  be  copied  ready  quoted,  it  is  said  that  the  Thesaurus 

from  one  by  Miraeus.     Canter  was  a  man  "  bears  much  plainer  marks  of  the  sagjui- 

of  great  moral  as  well  as  literary  excel-  ty  and  eruditiou  of  Sylburgius  than  of  the 

lence  :  the  account  of  his  stuiUes  and  mode  desultory  and  h.a.sty  studies  of  his  master, 

of  life  in  this  biography  is  very  interesting,  than  whom  he  was  more  clear-sighted  ;  "  a 

The  author  of  it  dwells  justly  on  Canter's  compliment  at  the  expense   of  Stephens, 

skill  in  exploring  the  text  of  manuscripts,  not  perhaps  easily  reconcilable  with  the 

and  in  observing  the  variations  of  orthog-  eulogy  a  little  before  passed  by  the  review- 

raphy.     See  also  Blount;  Uaillet;  Niceron,  er  on  the  latter,  as  the  greatest  of  Greek 

*ol.  xxix. ;  and  Chahuers.  scholarg  except  Casaubot      Stephens  sayi 
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totle  and  Dionyslus  of  Halicarnassus,  are  among  the  best  of 
that  age :  none,  indeed,  containing  the  entire  works  of  the 
Stagirite,  is  equally  esteemed.^  He  had  never  risen  above 
the  station  of  a  schoolmaster  in  small  German  towns,  till  he 
relinquished  tlie  employment  for  that  of  superintendent  of 
classical  editions  in  the  press  of  Wechel,  and  afterwards  in 
that  of  Commelin.  But  the  death  of  this  humble  and  labori- 
ous man,  in  159(),  was  deplored  by  Casaubon  as  one  of  the 
heaviest  blows  that  learning  could  have  sustained. 

21.  Michael  Neander,  a  disciple  of  Melanchthon  and  Came- 
„     ,         rarius,  who  became  rector  of  a  tlourishinn'  school  at 

Neander.  .       .  „  " 

Isfeld  in  Thurmgia  soon  after  1550,  and  remained 
there  till  his  death  in  1595,  was  certainly  much  inferior  to 
Sylljurgius ;  yet  to  him  Germany  was  chietly  indebted  for 
keeping  alive,  in  the  general  coui-se  of  study,  some  little  taste 
for  Grecian  literature,  which  towards  the  end  of  the  century 
Avas  rapidly  declining.  The  "  Erotemata  Grajca^  Lingua? "  of 
Neander,  according  to  Eichhorn,  drove  the  earlier  grammai'S 
out  of  use  in  the  schools."  But  the  publications  of  Neander 
appear  to  be  little  more  than  such  extracts  from  tlie  Greek 
writers  as  he  thought  would  be  useful  in  education.^  Several 
of  them  are  gnomologies,  or  collections  of  moral  sentences, 
from  the  poets ;  a  species  of  compilation  not  uncommon  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  but  neither  exhibit- 
ing much  learning  nor  favorable  to  the  acquisition  of  a  true 
feeling  for  ancient  poetry.  The  Thesaurus  of  Basilius  Faber, 
another  Avork  of  the  same  class,  published  in  1571,  is  reckoned 
by  Iilichhorn  among  the  most  valuable  school-books  of  this 
period,  and  continued  to  be  used  and  reprinted  for  two  hun- 
dred years.* 

22.  Conrad  Gesner  belongs  almost  equally  to  the  earlier 

and  later  periods    of   the   sixteenth  century.     En- 
dowed  with  unwearied  diligence,  and  with  a  mind 

of  himself,  "  quem  habuit  (Sylburgius),  which  might  be  more  than  Stephens  owned, 

novo  quodam  more,  doiiiinumsimulaepraj-  and  less  than  the  Gemxans  have  claimed, 

ceptorem,   quod  ille   bcneficium   pro  sua  Niceron,  which  is  remarkable,  has  no  life 

ingenuibite  agnoscit."  —  (iifnid  IMaittaire,  of  Sylburgius. 

p.  421 ).    But  it  h;is  been  remarked  that  Ste-  *  The  Aristotle  of  Sylburgius  is  properly 

phens  wa-s  not  equally  ingenuous,  and  nev-  a  series  of  editions  of  that  philusopher'ij 

»r  acknowledges  any  obligation  to  Sylbur-  separate  works,  published   from   1584   to 

gius,  p.  583.     scahger  says,  "Stephanus  1596.     It  is  in  gre;it  request  when  found 

non  solus  fecit  Thesaunmi ;  plusieurs  y  ont  complete,  which  is  rarely  the  case.    It  baa 

mis  la  main  ;  "  and  in  another  place, ''  Syl-  no  Latin  translation, 

burgius  a  travaille  au  Trcsor  de  II.  Eti-  2  Geschiehte  der  Cultur,  Ui.  277. 

eune."   But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  appor-  ^  jvfiperon.  vol.  xxx. 

tion  the  disciple's  share  in  this  great  work  j  *  Eichhorn,  274. 
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ca]mcious  of  omnifarious  erudition,  he  was  probably  the  most 
ron)prclu'nsive  scholar  of  the  age.  Some  of  his  wi-itings  have 
Ix't'n  mentioned  in  another  place.  His  Mithridates,  sive  de 
Differentiis  Linguarum,  is  the  earliest  effort  on  a  great  scale 
to  arrange  the  various  languages  of  mankind  by  their  origin 
and  analogies.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  Greek  literature, 
and  especially  in  the  medical  and  physical  writei-s ;  but  he  did 
not  confine  himself  to  that  province.  It  may  be  noticed  here, 
that,  in  his  Stobajus,  published  in  1543,  Gesner  first  printed 
Greek  and  Latin  in  double  columns.^  He  was  followed  by 
Turnebus,  in  an  edition  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  (Paris,  1555)  ; 
and  the  practice  became  gradually  general,  though  some  sturdy 
scholars,  such  as  Stephens  and  Sylburgius,  did  not  comi)ly  with 
it.  Gesner  seems  to  have  had  no  expectation  that  the  Greek 
text  would  be  much  read,  and  only  recommends  it  as  useful 
in  conjunction  with  the  Latin.^  Scaliger,  however,  deprecates 
so  indolent  a  mode  of  study,  and  ascribes  the  decline  of  Greek 
learning  to  these  unlucky  double  columns.^ 

23.  In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  as  has  been  shown  in 
the  first  part  of  this  work,  the  prospects  of  classical  Decline  of 
literature   in    Germany    seemed    most    auspicious,    tf^tein 

f.    1        1  1         •  .   .  ,  ^1-1  Germany. 

Schools  and  univei-sities,  the  encouragement  of  libe- 
ral princes,  the  instruction  of  distinguished  professors,  the  for- 
mation of  public  libraries,  had  given  an  impulse,  the  progres- 
sive effects  of  which  were  manifest  in  every  Protestant  state 
of  the  empire.  Nor  was  any  diminution  of  this  zeal  and  taste 
discernible  for  a  few  years.  But  after  the  death  of  Melanch- 
thon  in  15G0,  and  of  Camerarius  in  1574,  a  literary  decline 
commenced,  slow  but  uniform  and  permanent,  during  which 
Germany  had  to  lament  a  strange  eclipse  of  that  lustre  which 
had  distinguished  the  preceding  age.  This  was  first  shown 
in  an  inferiority  of  style,  and  in  a  neglect  of  the  best  stand- 
ards of  good  writing.  The  admiration  of  Melanchthon  him- 
self led  in  some  measure  to  this  ;  and  to  copy  his  manner 
{genus  dicendi  Philippicum,  as  it  was  called)  was  more  the 
fashion  than  to  have  recourse  to  liis  masters,  Cicero  and  Quin- 

1  Tliis  I  give  only  on  the  authority  of  in  his  memory  ;  and,  as  he  says,  which 
Chevillier,  Origines  Je  I'Imprimerie  de  Pa-  would  be  more  important,  the  points  called 
ris.  comma  and  semicolon,  of  which  Paulus 

'  Chevillier,  Origines  de  I'Imprimerie  de  Wanutius  was  the  inventor.     But  in  this 

Paris.  —  p.  240.  there  must  he  some  mistake  ;  for  the  coni- 

2  Scalig.  Secunda.  Accents  on  Latin  ma  is  frequent  in  books  much  older  than 
words,  it  is  observed  by  Scaliger  (in  the  any  edited  by  Manutiufl. 

Bcaligerana  Prima),  were  introduced  with- 
VOL.  IL  3 
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tilian.*  But  this,  which  would  have  kept  up  a  very  tolerable 
style,  gave  way,  not  long  afterwards,  to  a  tasteless  and  bar- 
barous turn  of  phrase,  in  which  all  feeling  of  propriety  and 
elegance  was  lost.  This  has  been  called  Apuleianismus,  as  if 
that  indifferent  writer  of  the  third  century  had  been  set  up 
for  imitation,  though  probably  it  was  the  mere  sympathy  of 
bad  taste  and  incorrect  expression.  The  scholastic  philosophy 
came  back  about  the  same  time  into  the  German  universities, 
with  all  its  technical  jargon,  and  triumphed  over  the  manca 
of  Erasmus  and  Melanchthon.  The  disciples  of  Paracelsus 
spread  their  mystical  rhapsodies  far  and  wide,  as  much  at  the 
expense  of  classical  taste  as  of  sound  reason.  And  when  we 
add  to  these  untoward  circumstances  the  dogmatic  and  pole- 
mical theology,  studious  of  a  phraseology  certainly  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Augustan  age,  and  the  necessity  of  writing  on 
many  other  subjects  almost  equally  incapable  of  being  treated 
in  good  language,  we  cannot  be  nmch  astonished  that  a  bar- 
barous and  slovenly  Latinity  should  become  characteristic  of 
Germany,  which,  even  in  later  ages,  very  few  of  its  learned 
men  have  been  able  to  discard.^ 

24.  In  philological  erudition,  we  have  seen  that  Ger- 
German  many  long  maintained  her  rank,  if  not  quite  equal 
learning  ^q  France  in  this  period,  yet  nearer  to  her  than  to 
any  third  nation.  We  have  mentioned  several  of  the  most 
„    ^  distinguished  ;    and  to  these  we  might  add  many 

verses  of  names  from  Melchior  Adam,  the  laborious  biogra- 
Rhodomann.  pjjgj.  ^f  j^jg  learned  countrymen  ;  such  as  Oporinus, 
George  Fabricius,  Frischlin,  and  Crusius,  who  first  taught  the 
Romaic  Greek  in  Germany.  One,  rather  more  known  than 
these,  was  Laurence  Rhodomann.  He  was  the  editor  of  sev- 
eral authors ;  but  his  chief  claim  to  a  niche  in  the  temple 
seems  to  rest  upon  his  Greek  verses,  which  have  generally 
been  esteemed  superior  to  any  of  his  generation.     The  praise 

1    Eichhom,    iii.  268.      The    Germana  reliqui  sunt  bodie  Constantinopoli,   prsB 

tisually  said  Philippus  f^r  Melanchthon.  caeteris    eruditi,  et  Christianae   religionis 

^  Melchior  Adam,  after  hij;hly  praising  amantes,  totum  musarum  chorum,  n-licto 

Woirs   translation  of  Demosthenes,   pro-  Ilelicone,  in  Germaniam   transmigrSsse." 

ceeds  to  boast  of   the  Greek  learning  of  — (\'it;e  Philosophorum.)    Melchior  Adam 

Germany,   which,   rather  singularly,    he  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 

seems  to  ascribe  to  this  translation :  "  Ef-  century,   when   this   high  character   was 

fecit  ut  ante  ignotus  plerisque  Demosthenes  hardly  applicable   to   Germany  ;    but  hia 

nunc   familiariter  nobjcum    versetur   in  panegyric  must  be  taken  as  designed  for 

Bcholif  et  academiis.     Est  sanfe  quod  gra-  the  preceding  age,  in  which   the  greater 

tulemur  Germanise  nostras,  quod  per  \V'ol-  part  of  his  eminent  men  flourished.    B©- 

fium  tantorum  tluminum  eloquentiae  par-  sides  this,  he  is  so  much  a  compiler  that 

ticepg  tacta  est     Fatentur  ipsi  Uraici,  qui  this  passage  may  not  be  his  own. 
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does  not  imply  much  positive  excellence ;  for  in  Greek  com- 
position, and  especially  in  verse,  the  best  scholars  of  the  six- 
teenth century  make  but  an  indifturent  figure.  Rhodomann's 
Life  of  Luther  is  written  in  Greek  hexameters.  It  is  also  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  bigotry  of  liis  church.  He  boasts 
that  Luther  predicted  the  deaths  of  Zuingle,  Carlostadt,  and 
QCcolampadius  as  the  punishment  of  their  sacramentarian 
hypothesis.  Tlie  lines  will  be  found  in  a  note,'  and  may 
Ber\e  as  a  fair  specimen  of  as  good  Greek  as  could  perhaps 
be  written  in  that  age  of  celebrated  erudition.  But  some 
other  poems  of  Rhodomann,  which  1  have  not  seen,  are  moi-e 
praised  by  the  critics. 

25.  But,  at  the  expiration  of  the  centur}',  few  were  left, 
besides  Rhodomann,  of  the  celebrated  philologers  of  Learning 
Germany;    nor   had   a  new   race   arisen   to  supply   declines; 
their  place.     -3i^milius  Portus,  who  taught  witli  reputation  at 
Heidelberg,  wiis  a  native  of  Ferrara,  whose  father,  a  Greek 
by  origin,  emigrated  to  Genoa  on  account  of  religion.     The 
state  of  literature,  in  a  general  sense,  had  become  sensibly 
deteriorated  in  the  empire.     This  was  most  perceptible,  or 
perliaps  only  j)erceptible,  in  its  most  learned  provinc-es,  those 
which  had  embraced  the  Reformation.     In  the  opposite  quar- 
ter tliere  had  been  little  to  lose,  and  something  was  gained. 
In  the  first  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  Catholic  universi- 
ties, governed  by  men  whose  prejudices  were  insu- 
perable even  by  appealing  to  their  selfishness,  had  catuoUc 
kept  still  in  the  same  track,  educating  their  students  ^'^'"'"''''y- 
in  the  barbarous  logic  and  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  care- 
less that  every  method  was  employed  in  Protestant  education 
to  develop  and  direct  the  talents  of  youth ;    and  this  had 
gi\en  the  manifest  intellectual  superiority,  which  taught  tlie 

'  Kal  Tu  uev  ug  TETekiaro  fierci  xpo-    O'cKiolafiTradiov  koI  K.iyKTuoi'  lif,5aaev 

VOV,  (Jf  flEjlOprjTO'  UTT] 

i)f  yap  dcjdeKUfij/vog  eXtf  rpirog  erpexe  noTfiov  SaKpvoevTog^  Iva  <ppi^£i£  koI 

ioij3ov  oXAof 

(5^  Tore  /lolpa,  deov  KpV(pir]v  nprjaaovaa  urpEKiJic  npbc  KEvrpov  uvaideia  rapadv 

fiEvoLVTjv,  laipai. 

fiavToaiivaig  imdrjKE  dE0<^pa8Esaai  te  ovSi    /lev     o^vfxopovg   KapoXoaTudntg 

('ivdpbc,  Of  ovTiv'  anpTjKTOv  dwd  KpadirK  rbv  6e  yup  uvnjSoTicJv  KpvEpcp  jitra 
fSiiXe  fivdov.  (puaiiuTi  iWifiuv 

ijKJxj  yup  arvyeoov  nTMy^TjvopE  doy-  l^arnvr/c  irapa^e,  Kal  jjpwaaev  ob 
uarof  upx<i>  AJPfOf  V^- 
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disci[)les  and  contemporaries  of  the  first  reformers  a  scorn  for 
the  stupidity  and  ignorance  of  the  Popish  party,  somewhat 
exaggerated,  of  course,  as  such  sentiments  generally  ai-e,  but 
dangerous  above  measure  to  its  influence.  It  was,  therefore, 
one  of  the  first  great  services  which  the  Jesuits  performed  to 
get  possession  of  the  universities,  or  to  found  other  seminaries 
for  education.  In  these,  they  discarded  the  barbarous  school- 
books  then  in  use  ;  put  the  rudimentary  study  of  the  languages 
on  a  better  footing ;  devoted  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  reli- 
gion, to  those  accomplishments  which  religion  had  hitherto 
disdained ;  and  by  giving  a  taste  for  elegant  literature,  with 
as  much  solid  and  scientific  piiilosophy  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  times  and  the  prejudices  of  the  church  would  allow,  both 
vvij)ed  away  the  reproach  of  ignorance,  and  drew  forth  the 
native  talents  of  their  novices  and  scholars.  They  taught 
gratuitously,  which  threw,  however  unreasonably,  a  sort  of 
discredit  upon  salaried  professors:^  it  was  found  that  boys 
learned  more  from  them  in  six  months  than  in  two  years 
under  other  masters ;  and,  probably  for  both  these  reasons, 
even  Protestants  sometimes  withdrew  their  cliildren  from  the 
ordinary  gymnasia,  and  placed  them  in  Jesuit  colleges.  Ko 
one  will  deny,  that  in  their  classical  knowledge,  particularly 
of  the  Latin  language,  and  in  the  elegance  with  which  tliey 
wrote  it,  the  order  of  Jesuits  might  stand  in  competition  with 
any  scholars  of  Europe.  In  this  period  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  though  not  perhaps  in  Germany  itself,  they  produced 
scA'ei-al  of  the  best  writers  whom  it  could  boast.^ 

26.  It  is  seldom  that  an  age  of  critical  erudition  is  one  also 
Philological  °^  ^'^*^  Writing:  the  two  have  not  perhaps  a  natural 
works  of  incompatibility  with  each  other;  but  the  bond-woman 
too  often  usurps  the  place  of  the  free-woman,  and  the 
auxiliary  science  of  jihilology  controls,  instead  of  adorning 
and  ministering  to,  the  taste  and  genius  of  original  minds. 
As  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  advanced,  as  better  edi- 
tions were  published,  as  dictionaries  and  books  of  criticism 
were  more  carefully  drawn  up,  we  naturally  expect  to  find  it 

*  "  Mox,  ubi  paiilulum  fimiitatis  accessit,  grina  personarent.    Tncredibile  dictu  eet, 

pueros  sine  uiercedi;  docenjos et erudiendos  quantum  hsco criminatio  v;ilufrit. "  —  lios- 

Susceperunt;  quo  artitirio  non  vulgarem  pinian,  llist.  Jesuitaruiu,  1.  ii.  c.  1,  fol.  84; 

vulgi  favoreui  euicruere,  criminandis  pras-  gee  also  1.  i.  fol.  59. 

Bertim  aliis  doctoribus,  quorum  doctrina  2  ]i;inke,  ii.  32 ;  Eichhorn,  iii.  26G.    The 

veualis  cssct,  et  scholar  nulli  sine  niercede  latter  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  JesuiU 

paterent,  et  interduiu  etiam  doctrina  pere-  as  promotei's  of  learuiug  in  their  nmy. 
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written  with  more  correctness,  but  not  with  mor(i  force  and 
truth.  The  P^xpostuhition  of  Henry  Stephens  de  Latinitate 
Falso  Suspeeta,  157G,  is  a  collection  of  classical  authorities 
for  words  and  idioms,  which  seem  so  like  French,  that  the 
reader  would  not  hesitate  to  condemn  tliem.  Some  among 
these,  however,  are  so  familiar  to  us  as  good  Latin,  that  we 
can  hardly  suspect  the  dictionaries  not  to  have  contained 
them.  I  liave  not  examined  any  earlier  edition  than  that  of 
Calepin's  dictionary,  as  enlarged  by  Paulus  Manutius,  of  the 
date  of  l")?'.),  rather  after  this  publication  by  Henry  Ste])hens; 
and  certainly  it  does  not  appear  to  want  these  words,  or  to 
fail  in  sutficicit  authority  for  them. 

27.  In  another  short  production  by  Stephens,  De  Latinitate 
Lipsii  Pahcstra,  he  turns  into  ridicule  the  affected  style  of 
style  of  that  autlior,  who  ransacked  all  his  stores  of  Lipsius 
learning  to  i)er|)lex  the  reader.  A  much  later  writer,  Sciop- 
plus,  in  his  .Indicium  de  Stylo  Historico,  points  out  several  of 
the  affected  and  en*oneous  expressions  of  Lipsius.  But  he 
was  the  founder  of  a  school  of  bad  writers,  which  lasted  for 
some  time,  especially  in  Germany.  Seneca  and  Tacitus  were 
the  authors  of  anti(iuity  whom  Lipsius  strove  to  emulate. 
"  Lipsius,"  says  Scaliger,  "  is  the  cause  that  men  have  now 
little  res|)ect  for  Cicrero,  whose  style  he  esteems  about  a-s  much 
as  I  do  his  own.  He  once  wrote  well ;  but  his  third  century 
of  epistles  is  good  for  nothing."  '  But  a  style  of  i)oint  and 
affected  conciseness  will  always  have  its  admirers,  till  the 
excess  of  vicious  imitation  disgusts  the  world.' 

28.  Morhof,  and  several  authorities  quoted  by  Baillet,  extol 
the  Latin  grammar  of  a  Spaniard,  Emanuel  Alvarez,  Minerva  of 
as  the  first  iu  whicli  the  fancies  of  the  ancient  gram-  Sanctius. 
marians  had  been  laid  aside.  Of  this  work  I  know  nothing 
farther.  But  the  Minerva  of  another  native  of  Spain,  San- 
chez, commonly  called   Sanctius,  the   first  edition  of  which 

1  Scaligerana  SecunJa.  mi,  )st?e  apparent  dotes ;  acumen,  Tenua- 

2  Mineus,  quoteil  in  Melchior  Ailam's  t:K,  deleetus,  ornitus  vel  nimiu.i,  cum  vix 
Life  of  Lipsius,  praises  his  elociuence,  with  quieiiuam  proprie  dietuni  ei  placeat,  tuji 
roateinpt  of  those  who  thouglit  their  o\vu  schemata  nullo  nuniero,  tanJem  verboruui 
feeble  and  empty  writing  like  Cicero's,  copia ;  desuntautem  i)erspicuitas,  pnritas, 
See  also  Eichhorn,  iii.  2i:)y  ;  Baillet,  who  has  jiecjuabilitas,  collocatio,  juuctura  et  nuae- 
a  long  article  on  the  style  of  Lipsius  and  rus  oratorius.  Itaque  oratio  ejus  est  ob- 
the  school  it  formed  (Jugemensdes  Savans,  scura,  non  paucis  barb  irismis  et  soloecis- 
Tol.  ii.  p.  Iy2,  4to  edition);  and  Blount;  mis,  pluribus  vero  archaismis  et  idiotismia, 
also  the  note  M,  in  liayle's  article  on  Lip-  inuumens  etiim  neotensmis  imiuinata, 
Bins.  The  following  passage  of  Scioppius  coniprehensio  obscura,  corapositio  fracta 
1  transcribe  from  Blount :  •' In  Justi  Lip-  et  in  particuliis  concisa,  Tocura  similiuui 
bii  stylo,  scriptoris  astate  nostra  clarissi-  aut  ambi^uarum  puerilis  cap'atio." 
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appeared  at  Salamanca  in  1587,  far  excelled  any  grammat' 
cal  treatise  that  had  preceded  it,  especially  as  to  the  rule* 
of  syntax,  which  he  has  reduced  to  their  natural  principles  hn 
explaining  apparent  anomalies.  He  is  called  the  prince  of 
grammarians,  a  divine  man,  the  Mercury  and  Apollo  of  Spain, 
the  father  of  the  Latin  language,  the  common  teacher  of  tho 
learned,  in  the  panegyrical  style  of  the  Lipsii  or  Scioppii.* 
The  Minerva,  enlarged  and  corrected  at  different  times  by  tho 
most  eminent  scholars,  Scioppius,  Perizonius,  and  others  moro 
recent,  still  retains  a  leading  place  in  philology.  "  No  ono 
among  tliose,"  says  its  last  editor,  Bauer,  "  who  have  wTitten 
well  upon  grammar,  has  attained  such  reputation  and  even 
authority  as  the  famous  Spaniard  whose  work  we  now  givo 
to  the  press."  But  Sanctius  has  been  charged  with  too 
great  proneness  to  censure  his  predecessors,  especially  Valla, 
and  with  an  excess  of  novelty  in  his  theoretical  specula- 
tions. 

29.  The  writers  who  in  this  second  moiety  of  the  sixteenth 
Orations  of  ccntury  appear  to  have  been  most  conspicuous  for 
Muretus.  purity  of  style,  were  Muretus,  Paulus  Manutius, 
Perpinianus,  Osorius,  Maphajus,  to  whom  we  may  add  our 
own  Buchanan,  and  perhaps  Haddon.  Muretus  is  celebrated 
for  his  Orations,  published  by  Aldus  Manutius  in  1576.  Many 
Panegyric  ^^  tlicsc  Were  delivered  a  good  deal  earlier.  Ruhn- 
of  Ruhn-  kenius,  editor  of  the  works  of  Muretus,  says  that  he 
at  once  eclipsed  Bembo,  Sadolet,  and  the  whole  host 
of  Ciceronians  ;  expressing  himself  so  perfectly  in  that  author'3 
style  that  we  should  fancy  ourselves  to  be  reading  him,  did 
not  the  subject  betray  a  modern  hand.  "  In  learning,"  he 
says,  ''  and  in  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  Manutius  was 
not  inferior  to  Muretus :  we  may  even  say  that  his  zeal  in 
imitating  Cicero  was  still  stronger,  inasmuch  as  he  seemed  to 
have  no  other  aim  all  his  life  than  to  bear  a  perfect  resem- 
blance to  that  model.  Yet  he  rather  followed  than  overtook 
his  master,  and  in  this  line  of  imitation  cannot  be  compared 
with  Muretus.  The  reason  of  this  was,  that  Nature  had  be- 
stowed on  Muretus  the  same  kind  of  genius  that  she  had  given 
to  Cicero,  while  that  of  Manutius  was  very  different.  It  was 
from  this  similarity  of  temperament  that  Muretus  acquired 
such  felicity  of  expression,  such  grace  in  narration,  such  Avit 
in  raillery,  such  perception  of  what  would  gratify  the  ear  in 
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the  structure  iind  cadence  of  his  sentences.  The  resemblance 
of  natural  disposition  made  it  a  spontaneous  act  of  Muretus  to 
fall  into  the  footsteps  of  Cicero ;  while,  with  all  the  efforts  of 
Manutius,  his  dissimilar  genius  led  him  constantly  away : 
so  that  we  should  not  wonder  when  the  writings  of  one  so 
delight  us  that  we  cannot  lay  them  down,  while  we  are  soon 
wearied  with  those  of  the  other,  correct  and  polished  as  they 
are,  on  accoimt  of  the  painful  desire  of  imitation  which  they 
betray.  No  one,  since  the  revival  of  letters,"  Ruhnkenius 
jiroceeds,  "  has  written  Latin  more  correctly  than  Mure- 
tus ;  yet,  even  in  him,  a  few  inadvertencies  may  be  disco- 
vered." ^ 

30.  Notwithstanding  the  panegyric  of  so  excellent  a  scholar, 
I  cannot  feel  this  very  close  approximation  of  Mure-  Defecfs  of 
tus  to  the  Ciceronian  standard ;  and  it  even  seems  ^^^  ^'^'^• 
to  me  that  I  have  not  rarely  met  with  modem  Latin  of  a 
more  thoroughly  classical  character.  His  style  is  too  redun- 
dant and  florid,  his  topics  very  trivial.  Witness  the  whole 
oration  on  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  where  the  greatness  of  his 
subject  does  not  raise  them  above  the  level  of  a  schoolboy's 
exercise.  The  celebrated  eulogy  on  the  St.  Bartholomew 
Massacre,  delivered  before  the  pope,  will  serve  as  a  very  fair 
specimen  to  exemplify  the  Latinity  of  Mureti».^  Scaliger, 
invidious  for  the  most  part  in  his  characters  of  contemporary 
scholars,  declares  that  no  one  since  Cicero  had  written  so  well 
as  Muretus,  but  that  he  adopted  the  Italian  difFuseness,  and 
says  little  in  many  words.  Tliis  observation  seems  perfectly 
just. 

1  Mureti  opera,  cura  Ruhnkenii,  Lugd.  hostes  fregisset  ac  fugasset,  hujiis  quoquo 
1789.  pulcherriuii  facti  priccipuam  gloriaiu  ad  se 

2  "0  noctem  illam  memorabilem  et  in  potissimiim  voluit  pertinero  ;  alter,  quam- 
fastis  eximia;  alicujus  notae  ad,jectione  sig-  quam  setate  nonduni  ad  rem  militarem 
nandnm,  quae  paucorum  seditiosoruiu  in-  idonea  erat,  tanta  tamen  est  ad  viitutcm 
teritii  regem  a  prwsenti  caedis  periculo,  indole,  ut  neminem  nisi  fratrem  in  his 
reguum  a  pcrpetua  bellorum  civilium  rebus  gerendis  aequo  animo  sibi  passurus 
forniidine  liberavit !  Qua  quidem  nocte  fuerit  anteponi.  0  diem  denique  ilium 
Stellas  equidem  ipsas  luxisse  solito  nitidius  plenum  Iwtitiae  et  hilaritatis,  quo  tu. 
arbitror,  et  fiumeu  Sequanam  malores  beatissime  pater,  hoc  ad  te  nuncio  allato, 
undas  Tolvisse,  quo  citius  ilia  impurorum  Deo  immortali,  et  Divo  Ludovico  regi, 
homiuum  cadavera  evolveret  et  exonera-  cujus  haec  in  ipso  pervigilio  evenerant, 
ret  in  mare.  0  felicissimam  mulierem  gi-atiasacturus,indictasa  tesupplicationes 
Catharinam,  regis  matrem,  quae  cum  tot  pedes  obiisti !  Quis  optabilior  ad  te  nun- 
»nnos  admirabili  prudentia  parique  solici-  cius  adferri  poterat !  aiit  nos  ipsi  quod 
tudine  regnum  Clio,  filiura  regno  oonservas-  felicius  optare  poteramus  principium  pon- 
8et,  turn  demum  secura  regnantem  filium  tificatus  tui,  quam  utprimis  illis  mensibus 
idspexit!  0  regis  fratres  ipsos  quoque  tetram  illam  caliginem,  quasi  exorto  sole, 
beatos  I  quorum  alter  cum,  qua  aetate  discussam  cerneremus  ?  "  —  Vol.  i  p.  177i 
raeteri  vix  adhuc  arma  tractare  iucipiunt,  edit.  Kuhnlieii. 

aa  ipse  quater  commisiO  praelio  frateruod 
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31.  'riie  epistles  of  Paulus  INIanutius  are  written  in  what 
Epkties  of  we  may  call  a  gentleman-like  tone,  without  the  vii-u- 
Manutius.  Iq^^^-q  q,.  querulousness  that  disgusts  too  often  in  the 
compositions  of  literary  men.  Of  Panvinius,  Robortellus, 
Sigonius,  his  own  peculiar  rivals,  he  writes  in  a  friendly  spirit 
and  tone  of  eulogy.  His  letters  are  chiefly  addressed  to  the 
great  cLissical  scholars  of  Ids  age.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  exclusively  on  literary  subjects,  they  deal  chiefly  in 
generalities ;  and  the  affectation  of  cop}dng  Cicero  in  every 
phrase  gives  a  coldness  and  almost  an  air  of  insincerity  to  the 
sentiments.  They  have  but  one  note,  the  praise  of  learning ; 
yet  it  is  i-arely  that  they  impart  to  us  much  information  about 
its  history  and  progress.  Hence  they  might  serve  for  any 
age,  and  seem  like  pattern-forms  for  the  epistles  of  a  litermy 
man.  In  point  of  mere  style,  there  can  be  no  comparison 
between  the  letters  of  a  Sadolet  or  Manutius  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  of  a  Scaliger,  Lipsius,  or  Casaubou  on  the  other. 
But,  while  the  fii'st  j)all  on  the  reader  by  their  monotonous 
elegance,  the  others  are  full  of  anini'ition  and  pregnant  with 
knowledge.  Even  in  wliat  he  most  valued,  coiTect  Latin, 
Manutius,  as  Scioppius  has  observed,  is  not  without  errors. 
But  tiie  want  of  peH'ect  dictionaries  made  it  difficult  to  avoid 
illegitimate  expressions  which  modern  usage  suggested  to  the 
writer.^ 

32.  Manutius,  as  the  passage  above  quoted  has  shown,  is 
Oareof  the  ^^^  reckoned  by  Riihnkcnius  quite  equal  to  Muretus, 
Italian  at  Icast  iu  natural  genius.  Scio})pius  thinks  him  con- 
summate in  delicacy  and  grace.  He  tells  us  that  Ma- 
nutius could  liardly  speak  three  words  of  Latin,  so  that  the 
Germans  who  came  to  visit  him  looked  down  on  his  defi- 
ciency. But  this,  Scioppius  I'emarks,  as  Erasmus  had  done 
a  hundi-ed  years  before,  was  one  of  the  rules  observed  by  the 
Italian  scholars  to  preserve  the  correctness  of  their  style. 
They  perceived  that  the  daily  use  of  Latin  in  speech  must 
bring  in  a  torrent  of  barbarous  phrases,  which,  "  claiming 
afterwards  the  privileges  of  acquaintance"  {quodam  familiar i- 
tatis  jure),  would  obtrude  their  company  during  composition, 
and  render  it  difficult  for  the  most  accurate  writer  to  avoid 
them.^ 

1  Scioppius,  Judicium  dc  stylo  Ilistorico.  the  students  to  speak  Latin  when  within 

2  Id.,  p.  65.  This  was  so  little  understood  hearing  of  their  superiors.  Even  Lock* 
In  England,  that,  in  some  of  our  colleges,  was  misled  into  recommending  this  prep08 
and  eren  schools,  it  was  tl\c  regulation  for  terous  barbarism. 
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33.  Perpinianus,  a  Valencian  Jesuit,  wrote  some  orations, 
hanlly  remembered  fit  present;  but  Ruhnkenius  has  Perpinianus' 
placed  liim  along  with  Muretus,  as  the  two  Cisalpines  Osorius; 
(if  that  word  may  be  so  used  for  brevity)  who  have  '^^  *""' 
excelled  the  Italians  in  Latinity.  A  writer  of  more  celebrity 
»vas  Osorius,  a  Portuguese  bishop,  whose  treatise  on  Glory, 
and,  what  is  better  known,  his  History  of  the  Keign  of  P^nian- 
uel,  have  placed  him  in  a  high  rank  among  the  imitators  of 
the  Augustan  language.  Some  extracts  from  Osorius  de  Gloria 
will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Retrospective  Review. 
This  has  been  sometimes  fancied  to  be  the  famous  work  of 
Cicero  with  that  title,  which  Petrarch  possessed  and  lost,  and 
which  Petrus  Alcyonius  has  been  said  to  have  transferred  to 
his  own  book  De  Exilio.  But  for  this  latter  conjecture  there 
is,  I  believe,  neither  evidence  nor  presumption ;  and  certainly 
Osorius,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  passages  quoted,  wjis  no 
Cicero.  Lord  Bacon  has  said  of  him,  that  "  his  vein  was  weak 
and  waterish,"  wliich  these  extracts  confirm.  They  have  not 
elegance  enough  to  compensate  for  their  verbosity  and  empti- 
ness. Dupin,  however,  calls  him  the  Cicero  of  Portugal.^ 
Nor  is  less  honor  due  to  the  Jesuit  Malfei  (Mapha3us), 
whose  chief  work  is  the  History  of  India,  ])ublished  in  1586. 
Maffei,  according  to  Scioppius,  was  so  careful  of  his  style,  that 
he  used  to  recite  the  breviary  in  Greek,  lest  he  should  become 
too  much  accustomed  to  bad  Latin.^  This  may  perhaps  be 
said  in  ridicule  of  such  purists.  Like  Manutius,  he  was  te- 
diously elaborate  in  correction :  some  have  observed  that  his 
History  of  India  lias  scarce  any  value  except  for  its  style.'^ 

34.  The  writings  of  Buchanan,  and  especially  his  Scottish 
history,  are  written  with  strength,  perspicuity,  and  Buchanan; 
neatness.*  Many  of  our  own  critics  have  extolled  Hadtion. 
the  Latinity  of  Walter  Haddon.  His  Orations  were  published 
in  1567.  They  belong  to  the  first  years  of  this  period.  But 
they  seem  hardly  to  deserve  any  high  praise.  Haddon  had 
certainly  labored  at  an  imitation  of  Cicero,  but  without 
catching  his  manner,  or  getting  rid  of  the  florid,  semi-pootical 
tone  of  the  fourth   century.     A   specimen,  taken   much   at 

'  Niceron,  vol.  ii.  eulogy  on  Buchanan,  as  having  written 

2  De  Stjlo  Kist.,  p.  71.  better  than  any  one  else  in  verse  and  prose  ; 

'  Tiraboschi ;   Niceron,  vol.  v. ;    Biogr.  that  is,  as  I  understand  him,  bavins;  writ- 

Unlv.  ten  prose  better  than  any   one  who  baa 

*  Le  Clerc,  in  an  article  of  the  Biblio-  written  vurae  so  well,  and  the  couverso 
Cheque  Cholsie,  vol.  viii.,  pronounces  a  high 
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random,  but  rather  favorable  than  otherwise,  from  his  oration 
on  tlie  death  of  the  young  brothers  of  the  house  cf  Suffolk,  at 
Cambridge,  in  1550,  is  given  in  a  note.^  Another  work  of  a 
different  kind,  wherein  Haddon  is  said  to  have  been  concerned 
jointly  with  Sir  John  Cheke,  is  the  Reformatio  Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum,  the  pi-oposed  code  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
drawn  up  under  Edward  VI.  It  is,  considering  the  subject,  in 
very  good  language. 

35.  These  are  the  chief  writers  of  this  part  of  the  sixteenth 
Sigonius  century  who  have  attained  reputation  for  the  polish 
DeConso-  and  purity  of  their  Latin  style.  Sigonius  ought, 
"  ^°^^'  perhaps,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  class,  since  his 
writings  exhibit  not  only  perspicuity  and  precision,  but  as 
much  elegance  as  their  subjects  would  permit.  He  is  also  the 
acknowledged  author  of  the  treatise  De  Consolatione,  which 
long  passed  with  many  for  a  work  of  Cicero.  Even  Tiraboschi 
was  only  undeceived  of  this  opinion  by  meeting  with  some 
unpublished  letters  of  Sigonius,  wherein  he  confesses  the  for- 
gery.^ It  seems,  however,  that  he  had  inserted  some  authentic 
fragments.  Lipsius  speaks  of  this  counterfeit  with  the  ut- 
most contempt,  but,  after  all  his  invective,  can  scarcely  detect 
any  bad  Latinity.''  The  Consolatio  is,  in  fact,  hke  many  other 
imitations  of  the  philosophical  writings  of  Cicero,  resembling 
their  oi-iginal  in  his  faults  of  verbosity  and  want  of  depth,  but 
flowing  and  graceful  in  language.  Lipsius,  who  affected  the 
other  extreme,  was  not  likely  to  value  that  which  deceived  the 
Italians  into  a  behef  that  Tully  Imnself  was  before  them.     It 

1  "  0  laboriosam  et  si  non  miseram  cer-  scientia  pater,  et  certe  senex  incompara- 

te  niirabiliter  exercitam,  tot  cumulatam  bilis,  Martinus  Bucerus,  licet  nee  reipub- 

fuiieribus  Oantabrigiam !     Gravi  nos  vul-  licas  nee  nostro,  tamen  suo  tempore  mor- 

nere   percnssit  hvems,    aestas   saucios    ad  tuus  est,  nimirum8etate,etaniiis  et  morbo 

terram  attJixit.     Calendpe  Martife  stantem  affectus.     Suffolcienses   autem,   quos   ille 

ailliuc    Academiam    nostram    et    erectam  florescentes  ad  omnem  laudem.  tanquam 

vehementer  impulerunt,  et  de  priori  statu  alumnos  disiiplinae  reliquit  suae,  tarn  re- 

Buo  depresserunt.     Idus  .luliae  nutantem  pente  sudorum  flumiuibus  absorpti  sunt, 

jam    et   inolinatam    oppresserunt.      Cum  ut  prius  mortem  illoruniaudiremus,  quain 

niagnus    ille   fidei   magister    et    excelleus  morbum  auimadverteremus." 

noster  in  vera  religione  doctor,  Martinus  ^  Biogr.  Univ.,  art.  "  Sigonio." 

Bucerus,    iVigoribus    hyhernis   conglocia-  ^  Lipsii   Opera    Critica.     His    stj'le     is 

visset,  tantani  in  ejus  occasu  plagam  ac-  abusive,  as  usual  in  this  age.    "Quisautcm 

cepisse  videbamur,  ut  majorem  non  solum  ille  suaviludius  qui  latere  se  posse  censuit 

ullam  expectareraus,  sed  ne  posse  quidem  sub    ilia    persona?     Male   mehercule    de 

expeotari  crederemus.     A'erum  postquam  seculo  nostro  judicavit.     Quid  enim   tarn 

inundantes,  et  in  Cantabrigiam   efferves-  dissimile  ab  illo  auro,  quam  hoc  plumbum  ? 

rentes  sestivi  suiloro.^,  illud   preestans  et  ne    siinia  quidem   Ciceronis   esse    potest, 

aureolum  par  Suffolciensium  fratrum  tum  nedum  ut  ille.  .  .  .  llabes  judiciiuu  meum, 

quidem  peregrinatum  a  nobis,  sed  tamen  in   quo   si   alicjua    asperitas,    ne    mirere. 

plane  nostrum  obruerunt,  sic  ingemuiinus,  Fatua  onim  hsvv,  superbia  tiinto  nomjoi  8« 

ut  inlinitus  dolor  vix   ullam  tanti  m.ali  insereudi  diguissima  iusectatione  fuit." 
levatioaem  inveuire  pussit.   Terfectus  ouini 
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was,  at  least,  not  every  one  who  could  have  done  this  like 
Sigonius. 

3G.  Several  other  names,  especially  from  the  Jesuit  col- 
lesjes,  might,  I  doubt  not,  be  added  to  the  list  of  ^^  ,•      . 

"     '  p      '    .  '  Decline  or 

good  Latm  writers  by  any  competent  schoUir,  who  tiusteand 
should  prosecute  the  reseai'ch  through  public  libraries  itoiy!"^  "* 
by  the  aid  of  the  biographical  dictionaries.  But 
more  than  enough  may  have  been  said  for  the  general  reader. 
The  decline  of  classical  literature  in  this  sense,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  was  the  theme  of  complaint  towards 
the  close  of  the  century,  and  above  all  in  Italy.  Paulus 
Manutius  had  begun  to  lament  it  long  before.  But  Latinus 
Latinius  himself,  one  of  the  most  learned  scholars  of  that 
country,  states  positively,  in  1584,  that  the  Italian  universities 
were  forced  to  send  for  their  professors  from  Spain  and 
France.*  And  this  abandonment  by  Italy  of  her  former 
literary  glory  was  far  more  striking  in  the  next  age,  an  age  of 
science,  but  not  of  polite  literature.  Ranke  supposes  that,  the 
attention  of  Italy  behig  more  turned  towards  mathematics  and 
natural  history,  the  study  of  the  ancient  writers,  wliich  do  not 
contribute  greatly  to  these  sciences,  fell  into  decay.  But  this 
seems  hardly  an  adequate  cause,  nor  had  the  exact  sciences 
made  any  striking  progress  in  the  period  immediately  under 
review.  The  rigorous  orthodoxy  of  the  church,  which  in  some 
measure  revived  an  old  jealousy  of  heathen  learning,  must 
have  contributed  for  more  to  the  effect.  Sixtus  V.  notoriously 
disliked  all  profane  studies,  and  was  even  kept  with  difficulty 
from  destroying  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  several  of  which 
were  actually  demolished  by  liis  bigoted  and  barbarous  zeal.^ 
No  other  pope,  I  believe,  has  been  guilty  of  what  the  Romans 
always  deemed  sacrilege.  In  such  discouraging  circumstances, 
we  could  hardly  wonder  at  what  is  reported,  that  Aldus 
Manutius,  having  been  made  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Rome 
about  1589,  could  only  get  one  or  two  hearers.  But  tliis, 
perhaps,  does  not  rest  on  very  good  authority;^  It  is  agreed 
that  the  Greek  language  was  almost  wholly  neglected  at  tlie 
end  of  the  century,  and  there  Avas  no  one  in  Italy  distinguislied 
for  a  knowledge  of  it.     Barouius  must  be  reckoned  a  man  of 

1  Tiraboschi,  x.  387-  ity  alone  of  Rossi,  a  writer  who  took  the 

'  Rnuke,  i.  476.  name  of  Erythraens,  and  has  conimuni- 

*  Id.,  482.     llenouard,  Tmprimerie  des  cated  a  good  deal  of  literary  misoellaneoui 

Aides,  lii.  197,  doubts  the   trvith  of  this  information,  but  not  always  such  as  d» 

Mory   which  'i  said  to  come  on  the  author-  servos  coufidence. 
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laborious  erudition,  yet  he  wrote  his  annals  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  of  twelve  centuries  without  any  acquintance  with 
that  tongue. 

37.  The  two  greatest  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
Joseph  being  rather  later  than  most  of  the  rest,  are  yet  uii- 
Scaiiger.  named,  —  Joseph  Scaliger  and  Isaac  Casaubon.  The 
former,  son  of  Julius  Csesar  Scaliger,  and,  in  the  estimation  at 
least  of  some,  his  inferior  in  natural  genius,  though  much 
above  him  in  learning  and  judgment,  was  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  master  of  general  erudition  that  has  ever  lived. 
His  industry  was  unremitting  through  a  length  of  life ;  liis 
memory,  thougli  he  naturally  complains  of  its  failure  in  latter 
years,  had  been  prodigious ;  he  was,  in  fact,  conversant  with 
all  ancient,  and  very  extensively  with  modern,  literature. 
The  notes  of  his  conversations,  taken  down  by  some  of  his 
friends,  and  well  known  by  the  name  of  Scaligerana,  though 
full  of  vanity  and  contempt  of  others,  and  though  not  always 
perhaps  faithful  registers  of  what  he  said,  bear  witness  to 
his  acuteness,  vivacity,  and  learning.^     But  liis  own  numerous 


1  The  Scaligerana  Prima,  as  they  are 
called,  were  collected  by  Francis  Vertu- 
nien,  a  physician  of  Poitiers  ;  the  Secunda, 
which  are  much  the  longest,  by  two  broth- 
ers, named  De  Vassan,  who  were  admitted 
to  the  intimacy  of  Scaliger  at  Leyden. 
They  seem  to  have  registered  all  his  table- 
talk  in  commonplace-books  alphabetically 
arranged.  Hence,  when  he  spoke  at  differ- 
ent times  of  the  same  persoa  or  subject, 
the  whole  was  published  in  an  undigested, 
incoherent,  and  sometimes  self-contradic- 
tory paragraph,  lie  was  not  strict  about 
consisteacy,  as  men  of  his  temper  seldom 
are  io  their  conversation  ;  and  one  would 
be  slow  in  relying  on  what  he  has  said: 
but  the  Scaligerana,  with  its  many  faults, 
deserves  perhaps  the  first  place  among 
those  amusing  miscellanies  known  by  the 
name  of  Ana. 

It  was  little  to  the  honor  of  the  Sca- 
ligers,  father  and  son,  that  they  lay  under 
the  strongest  suspicions  of  extreme  cre- 
dulity, to  say  nothing  worse,  in  setting  up 
a  descent  from  the  Scala  princes  of  Verona ; 
though  the  world  could  never  be  convinced 
that  their  proper  name  was  not  Burden,  of 
a  plebeian  family,  and  known  as  such  in 
that  city.  Joseph  Scaliger  took  as  his 
device,  Fuimus  Troes :  and  his  letters,  as 
well  as  the  Scaligerana,  bear  witness  to  the 
stress  he  laid  on  this  pseudo-genealogy, 
l.ipsius  observes  on  this,  with  the  true 
spirit  which  a  man  of  letters  ought  to  feel, 
tiiat  it  would  have  been  a  great  honor  for 


the  Scalas  to  have  descended  froiw  the 
Scaligers,  who  had  more  real  nobihty  than 
the  whole  city  of  Verona.  (Thuana,  p. 
14.)  But,  unfortunately,  the  vain,  foolish, 
and  vulgar  part  of  mankind  cannot  be 
brought  to  see  things  in  that  light ;  and 
both  the  Scaligers  knew  tliat  such  prinoea 
as  Henry  II.  and  even  Henry  IV.  would 
esteem  them  more  for  their  ancestry  than 
for  their  learning  and  genius. 

The  epitiiph  of  Daniel  Heinsius  on 
Joseph  Scaliger,  pardonably  perhaps  on 
such  an  occasion,  mingles  the  real  and 
fabulous  glories  of  his  friend. 

"  Kegius    a    Brenni    deductus    sanguinit 
sanguis 
Qui  dominos  rerum  tot    numerabat 
avos, 
Cui  nihil  indulsit  sors,  nil  natura  no* 
gavit, 
Et  jure  imperii  conditor  ipse  aui, 
Invidiie  scopulus,   sed  coelo  proximus. 
ilia. 
Ilia  Juliades  conditur,  hospes,  humo 
Centum   illic  proavos  et  centum  pone 
triumphos, 
Sceptraque    Veronae    eceptrigerosque 
Deos ; 
Mastinosque,    Canesque,    et    totam    ab 
origine  gentera. 
Et  quae  prcBterea  non  bene  nota  latent. 
IlUc    stent   aquilae    priscique    insignin 
regni, 
£t  ter  Csesaieo  munere  folta  drmus. 
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and  laborious  publications  are  the  best  testimonies  to  these 
qualities.  His  name  uall  occur  to  us  more  than  once  again. 
In  the  department  of  philology,  he  was  conspicuous  as  an 
excellent  critic  both  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  liinguages ; 
though  Bayle,  in  his  own  paiadoxical  but  acute  and  truly 
judicious  spirit,  has  suggested  that  Scaliger's  talents  and 
learning  were  too  great  for  a  good  commentator,  —  the  one 
making  him  discover  in  authoi's  more  hidden  sense  than  they 
possessed,  the  other  leading  him  to  pei-ceive  a  thousand 
allusions  which  liad  never  been  designed.  He  frequently 
altered  the  text  in  order  to  1)ring  these  more  forward ;  and  in 
his  conjectures  is  bold,  ingenious,  and  ])rofound,  but  not  always 
very  satisfactory.^  His  critical  writings  ai'O  cliiefly  on  the 
Latin  j)oets :  but  his  knowledge  of  Greek  was  eminent ;  and, 
pei'haps,  it  may  not  be  too  minute  to  notice  as  a  proof  of  it, 
that  his  verses  in  that  language,  if  not  good  according  to  our 
present  standard,  are  at  least  much  better  tlian  those  of 
Casaubon.  The  latter,  in  an  epistle  to  Scaliger,  extols  his 
correspondent  as  far  above  Gaza  or  any  modern  Greek  in 
poetry,  and  worthy  to  have  lived  in  Athens  with  Aristophanes 
and  Euripides.  This  cannot  be  said  of  his  own  attempts, 
in  which  their  gross  faultiness  is  as  manifest  as  their  general 
want  of  spirit. 

38.  This  eminent  person,  a  native  of  Geneva,^  —  that  little 
city,  so  great  in  tlie  annals  of  letters,  —  and  the  son-  i.saac 
in-law  of  Henry  Stephens,  rose  above  the  horizon  in  ^'''^aubon. 
1583,  when  his  earliest  work,  the  Annotations  on  Diogenes 
Laertius,  was  published,  —  a  performance  of  which  he  was 
afterwards  ashamed,  as  being  unworthy  of  his  riper  studies. 
Those  on  Strabo,  an  author  much  neglected  before,  followed 
in  1587.  For  more  than  twenty  years,  Casaubon  employed 
himself  upon  editions  of  Greek  writers,  many  of  which,  as 
that  of  Theoi)hrastus,  in  1593,  and  tliat  of  Alhena^us,  in 
IGOO,  deserve    particular   mention.      The   latter,  especially, 

Plus  tamen  invenios  quicquid  sibi  con-  '  Niceron,  toI.   xxiii.  ;   B!ciunt,   Biogr. 

tulit  ipse,  Univ. 

Et  niiuiuiuui  tantae  nobilitiitis  eget.  -  Tlie  father  of  Casaubon  was  from  the 

Aspice  tot  linguiis,  totuiiique  in  pectore  neighborhood  of  Bordeaux,     lie  lied  to  Ge- 

niuuduni ;  neva  during  a  temportirv  persecution  of  the 

Innuiiieras  geutes  continet  iste  locns.  Huguenots,  but  returned  home  afterwards. 

Crede  illic  Arabas,  desertaque   nomiua  Casiiiibon  went  biu'li  to  Geneva  in  his  nine- 

I'oenoa,  teeutli  year  for  the  sake  of  education.     Se« 

Et  crede  Amienios  TEtliiopasque  tegi.  his  Life  by  his  son  Weric,  pretixeU  to  Al 

Terrarum  iustiir  habes  ;  et  quam  natura  meloveen's  edition  of  his  epiatles. 
negavit 
I^udem  uni  populo,  coutigit  ilia  viro. 
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which  he  calls  molestissimum,  diffieiUimum  et  tcedii  plenls" 
nmum  opus,  has  always  been  deemed  a  noble  monument  of 
critical  sagacity  and  extensive  erudition.  In  conjectural 
emendation  of  the  text,  no  one  hitherto  had  been  equal  to 
Casaubon.  He  may  probably  be  deemed  a  greater  scholar 
than  his  father-in-law  Stephens,  or  even,  in  a  critical  sense, 
than  his  friend  Josepli  Scaliger.  These  two  lights  of  the 
literary  world,  though  it  is  said  that  they  had  never  seen  each 
other,'  continued,  till  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  regular  corre- 
spondence and  unbroken  friendship.  Casaubon,  querulous 
but  not  envious,  paid  freely  the  homage  which  Scaliger  was 
prepared  to  exact,  and  wrote  as  to  one  superior  in  age,  in 
general  celebrity,  and  in  impetuosity  of  spirit.  Their  letters 
to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  their  various  other  correspondents, 
are  highly  valuable  for  the  literary  history  of  the  period  tlley 
embrace ;  that  is,  the  last  years  of  the  present,  and  the  first 
of  the  ensuing,  century. 

39.  Buda3us,  Camerarius,  Stephens,  Scaliger,  Casaubon, 
General  appear  to  Stand  out  as  the  great  restorers  of  ancient 
result.  learning,  and  especially  of  the  Greek  language.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  appreciate  them  by  deep  skill  in  the  subject, 
or  by  a  diligent  comparison  of  their  works  with  those  of  others, 
but  from  what  I  collect  to  have  been  the  more  usual  suffrage 
of  competent  judges.  Canter,  perhaps,  or  Sylburgius,  might 
be  rated  above  Camerarius ;  but  the  last  seems,  if  Ave  may 
judge  by  the  eulogies  bestowed  upon  him,  to  have  stood  higher 
in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries.  Their  labors  restored 
the  integrity  of  the  text  in  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Greek 
authors,  —  though  they  did  not  yet  possess  as  much  metrical 
knowledge  as  was  required  for  that  of  the  poets,  —  explained 
most  dubious  passages,  and  nearly  exhausted  the  copiousness 
of  the  language.  For  another  century,  mankind  was  content, 
in  respect  to  Greek  philology,  to  live  on  the  accumulations  of 
the  sixteenth ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  so  long  a  period  had 
elapsed  that  new  scholars  arose,  more  exact,  more  philosophi- 
cal, more  acute  in  "  knitting  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  "  of  speech, 
but  not,  to  say  the  least,  more  abundantly  stored  Avith  erudi- 
tion, than  those  who  had  cleared  the  way,  and  upon  whose 
foundations  they  built. 

40.  We  ctme,  in  the  last  place,  to  the  condition  of  ancient 

>  Morbof,  1.  i.  c.  XT.  8.  57. 
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learning  in  this  island,  —  a  subject  which  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  trace  with  some  minuteness,  though  we  can  oiFer  ixMimingin 
no  splendid  banquet,  even  from  the  reia;n  of  the  Vir-  K'lsia-nd 

•      r\  TT  •  '111  I     """i*"^  '^' 

gm  Queen.  Her  accession  was  indeed  a  nappy  epoch  ward  aud 
in  our  literary  as  well  as  civil  annals.  She  found  '^^''^•^■ 
a  great  and  miserable  change  in  the  state  of  the  universities 
since  the  days  of  her  father.  Plunder  and  persecution,  the 
destroying  spirits  of  the  last  two  reigns,  were  enemies  against 
which  our  infant  muses  could  not  struggle.^  Ascham,  how- 
ever, denies  that  there  was  much  decline  of  learning  at 
Cambridge  before  the  time  of  Mary.  Tlie  influence  of  her 
reign  was,  not  indirectly  alone,  but  by  deliberate  purpose,  in- 
jurious to  all  useful  knowledge.^  It  was  in  contemplation,  he 
tells  us  (and  surely  it  was  congenial  enough  to  the  spirit  of 
that  government),  that  the  ancient  writers  should  give  place 
in  order  to  restore  Duns  Scotus  and  the  scholastic  barbarians. 
41.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  restrain  the  desire  of  noble 
minds  for  truth  and  wisdom.  Scared  from  the  banks  Reyiyai 
of  Isis  and  Cam,  neglected  or  discountenanced  by  "uder  eu- 
power,  learning  found  an  asylum  in  the  closets  of 
jirivate  men,  who  laid  up  in  silence  stores  for  future  use.  And 
some  of  course  remained  out  of  those  who  had  listened  to 
Smith  and  Cheke,  or  the  contemporary  teachers  of  Oxford. 
But  the  mischief  was  effected,  in  a  general  sense,  by  breaking 
up  the  course  of  education  in  the  universities.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  queen's  reign,  but  few  of  the  clergy,  to  which- 

1  The  last  editor  of  Wood's  Athenae  suddenly  to  wax  cold :  the  knowledge  of 
Oxonienses  bears  witness  to  having  seen  the  touj^ues,  in  spite  of  some  that  therein 
chronicles  and  other  books  mutilated,  a-s  had  HourLshed,  was  manifestly  contemned, 
he  conceives,  by  the  Protestant  visitors  of  and  so  the  way  of  ri^^ht  study  manifestly 
the  university  under  Edward.  '"  W'liat  is  perverted  ;  the  clioice  ^)oJ  authors  of 
most,"  he  says,  "  to  tlie  discredit  of  Cos  malice  confounded  ;  old  sophistry,  I  say 
(afterwards  IJishop  of  Ely),  was  his  un-  not  well,  not  old,  but  that  new  rotten 
wearied  diligenre  in  destroying  the  ancient  sophistry,  began  to  beard  and  shoulder 
manuscripts  and  other  books  in  the  public  logic  in  their  own  tongue ;  yea,  I  know 
and  private  libraries  at  Oxford.  Tlie  sav-  that  heiids  were  cast  together,  and  counsoi 
age  barbarity  with  which  he  executed  this  devised,  that  Duns,  mth  all  the  rabble  of 
hateful  office  can  never  be  forgotten,"  &c.,  barbarous  questionists,  should  have  dis 
p.  468.  One  book  only  of  the  famous  li-  possessed,  of  their  places  and  room,  Aris 
brary  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  totle,  Plato,  Tully,  and  Demostlienes ; 
bequeathed  to  Oxford,  escaped  mutilation,  whom  good  Mr.  Redman,  and  tliose  two 
This  is  a  Valerius  Maximus.  But,  as  Cox  worthy  stars  of  the  university,  Mr.  Cheke 
was  really  a  man  of  con-siderable  learning,  and  Sir.  Smith,  with  their  scholars,  had 
we  may  ask  whether  there  is  evidence  to  brought  to  flourish  as  notably  in  Cam- 
lay  these  Vandal  proceedings  on  him  rather  bridge,  as  ever  they  did  in  Greece  and  in 
than  on  his  colle;igues.  Itjily  ;  and  for  the  doctrine  of  those  four, 

2  "  And  what  was  the  fruit  of  this  seed  ?  the  four  pillars  of  learning,  Cambridge 
Verily,  judgment  in  doctrine  was  wholly  then  giving  no  place  to  no  university, 
altered ;  order  in  discipline  very  much  neither  in  France,  Spain,  Germany,  noT 
changed;  the  love  of  good  learning  began  Italy."—  p.  317. 
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ever  mode  of  faith  tliey  might  conform,  had  the  least  tincture 
of  Greek  learning;  and  the  majority  did  not  understand  Latin.^ 
The  Protestant  exiles,  being  far  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
kingdom,  brought  back  a  more  healthy  tone  of  literary  diligence. 
Tiie  universities  began  to  revive.  An  address  was  delivered 
in  Greek  verses  to  Elizabeth  at  Cambridge  in  1564,  to  which 
slie  returned  tlianks  in  the  same  language.-  Oxford  would  not 
be  outdone.  Lawrence,  regius  professor  of  Greek,  as  we  are 
told  by  Wood,  made  an  oration  at  Carfax,  a  spot  often  chosen 
for  public  exhibition,  on  her  visit  to  the  city  in  15G6  ;  when 
her  majesty,  thanking  the  university  in  the  same  tongue,  ob- 
served "  it  was  the  best  Greek  speech  she  had  ever  heard."  ^ 
Several  sliglit  proofs  of  classical  learning  appear  from  this 
time  in  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford,  —  marks  of  a 
progress,  at  first  slow  and  silent,  which  I  only  mention  because 
Dotliing  more  important  hits  been  recorded. 

42.  Li  1575,  the  queen  having  been  now  near  twenty 
Greek  years  On  the  throne,  we  find,  on  positive  evidence, 
lectures  at  that  Iccturcs  on  Greek  were  given  in  St.  John's 
Cambridge.  Q^^^^^^  Cambridge,  —  which,  indeed,  few  would  be 
disposed  to  doubt,  reflecting  on  the  general  character  of  the 
age  and  the  length  of  opportunity  that  had  been  afforded. 
Tt  is  said  in  the  life  of  ]Ma\  Bois,  or  Boyse,  one  of  the  revisers 
of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  under  James,  that  "  his  father 
was  a  great  scholar,  being  learned  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
excellently  well,  which,  considering  the  manners,  that  I  say 
not,  the  looseness  of  the  times  of  his  education,  was  almost  a 
miracle."  The  son  was  admitted  at  St.  John's  in  1575.  "  His 
father  had  well  educated  him  in  the  Greek  tongue  before  his 
coming,  which  caused  him  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  col- 
lege. For,  besides  himself,  there  was  but  one  there  who  could 
write  Greek.  Three  lectures  in  that  language  were  read  in 
the  college.  In  the  first,  grammar  was  taught,  as  is  common- 
ly now  done  in  schools.  In  the  second,  an  easy  author  was 
explained  in  the  grammatical  way.  In  the  third  was  read 
somewhat  which  might  seem  fit  for  their  capacities  who  had 
passed  over  the  other  two.  A  year  was  usually  spent  in  the 
first,  and  two  in  the  second."  ■*  It  will  be  perceived  that  the 
course  of  instruction  was  still  elementary ;  but  it  is  well  known 

»  Hallam's  Constit.  Hist,  of  Eng.^i.  187.       *  Peck's   Desiderata   Curiosa,   p.   327 
>  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa.  p.  2i0.  Chalmers. 

»  Wood,  Ilist  and  Antiq.  of  Oxford. 
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that  many,  or  rather  most,  students  entered  the  universities  at 
an  earlier  age  than  is  usual  at  present.' 

43.  We  come  very  slowly  to  books,  even  subsidiary  to  edu- 
cation, in  the  Greek  language.  And  since  this  can-  ^^^^  q^^^^ 
not  be  conveniently  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  eJitions  la 
without  books,  though  I  am  aware  that  some  con-  °°'^"  ' 
trivances  were  employed  as  substitutes  tor  them,  and  since  it 
was  as  easy  to  publish  either  grammai-s  or  editions  of"  ancient 
authors  in  England  as  on  the  Continent,  we  can,  as  it  seems, 
draw  no  other  inference  from  the  want  of"  them  than  the 
absence  of  any  considerable  demand.  I  shall  therefore  enu- 
merate all  the  books  instrumental  to  the  study  of  Greek, 
which  appeared  in  England  before  the  close  of  the  century. 

44.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  another  place  that  two  alono 
had  been  printed  before  1550.  In  1553  a  Greek  ggfjo^,. 
version  of  the  second  vEneid,  by  George  Etherege,  books  enu- 
was  published.  Two  editions  of  the  Anglican  litur-  "''^'^''''^■ 
gy  in  Latin  and  Greek,  by  VVhitaker,  one  of  our  most  learned 
theologians,  appeared  in  15G9  ;'"'  a  short  catechism  in  both  lan- 
guages, 1573  and  1578.     We  find  also  in   1578  a  little  book 

entitled  ;j;pi<T7-(ai'i(T/zoii  (Troi,\'eHJ(Tif  «f  Trjv  nac6o)v  G)(j)£')ietav  iWijinaTL  Kai 

TuiTivian  EKredeiaa.  This  is  a  translation,  made  also  by  Whitaker, 
from  Nowell's  Christianoe  Pietatis  Prima  Institutio,  ad  Usura 
Scholarum  Latine  scripta.  The  Biograpliia  Britannica  puts 
the  first  edition  of  this  Greek  version  in  1575,  and  informs 
us  also  that  Nowell's  lesser  Catechism  was  published  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  1575  ;  but  1  do  not  find  any  confirmation  of  this 
in  Herbert  or  Watts.  In  1575,  Grant,  master  of  Westmin- 
ster School,  published  Grtecoe  Lingua?  Spicilegium,  intended 

1  It  is  probable  that  Cambridge  was  at  of  Elizabeth ;  especially  the  former,  where 
this  time  better  furnished  with  learning  Jewell  read  the  lecture  in  rhetoric  (at  an 
than  Oxford.  Even  Wood  does  not  give  earlier  time,  of  course),  Hooker  in  logic, 
us  a  favorable  notion  of  the  condition  of  and  Kaynolds  in  Greek.  Leicester  sue- 
that  university  in  the  first  part  of  the  ceeded  in  jmritanizing,  as  Wood  thought, 
queen's  reign.  Oxford  w:us  for  a  long  time  the  university,  by  driving  ofltheold  party, 
filled  with  Popish  students,  that  is,  with  and  thus  rendering  it  a  more  effective 
conforming   partisans   of   the   former   re-  school  of  learning. 

ligion  ;  many  of  whom,  from  time  to  time,        Harrison,   about  1586,   does  not   speak 

■went  off  to  bouay.     Leicester,  as  chancel-  much  better  of  the   universities  :    '■  The 

lor  of  the  university,  charged  it,  in  1582,  quadrivials,  I  mean  arithmetic,  music,  ge- 

and  in  subsequent  years,  with  gre;it  neglect  ometry,   and  astronomy,   are  now   small 

of  learning;  the  disputations  had  become  regarded  iu  either  of  them."  —  Description 

mere  forms,  and  the  queen's  lecturers  in  of  liritain,  p.  252.     Few  laarnej  pivachers 

Greek  and  Hebrew  seldom  read.     It  was  were  sent  out  ft'om  them,  which  he  ascribes, 

as  bad  in  all  the  other  sciences.     Wood's  in  part,  to  the  poor  endowments  of  most 

Antiquities    and    Athenae,    passim.     The  livings. 

colleges  of  Corpus  Christi  and  Merton  were        ^  Scaliger  says  of  Whitaker,  "  O  qu'U 

distinguished  beyond  the  rest  in  the  reign  6toit  bien  docte!  "  —  Scalig  Secundft 

VOL.   U.  4 
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evidently  for  the  use  of  liis  scholars  ;  and,  in  1581,  the  same 
Grant  superintended  an  edition  of  Constantin's  Lexicon,  pro- 
bably in  the  abridgment  under  the  name  of  the  Basle  printer 
Crespin,  enriching  it  with  four  or  five  thousand  new  words, 
whicli  he  most  likely  took  from  Stephens's  Thesaurus.  A 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English  lexicon,  by  John  Barret 
or  Baret,  in  1580,^  and  another  by  Jolm  Morel  (without  the 
French),  in  1583,  are  recorded  in  bibliographical  works  ;  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  copies  have  survived. 

45.  It  appears,  therefore,  that,  before  even  the  middle  of 
Greek  ^^^*^  quecn's  reign,  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  Ian- 
taught  in  guage  were  imparted  to  boys  at  Westminster  School, 
and  no  doubt  also  at  those  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and 
St.  Paul's.^  But  probably  it  did  not  yet  extend  to  many 
others.  In  Aseham's  Schoolmaster,  a  posthumous  treatise, 
published  in  1570,  but  evidently  written  some  years  after 
tlie  accession  of  Elizabeth,  while  very  detailed,  and,  in 
general,  valuable  rules  are  given  for  the  instruction  of  boys 
in  the  Latin  language,  no  intimation  is  found  that  Greek 
was  designed  to  be  taught.  In  the  statutes  of  Witton  School 
in  Cheshire,  framed  in  1558,  the  founder  says:  "I  will 
there  were  always  taught  good  literature,  both  Latin  and 
Greek."  ^  But  this  seems  to  be  only  an  jispiration  after  an 
hopeless  excellence ;  for  he  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  Latin 
books  intended  to  be  used,  without  any  mention  of  Greek. 
In  the  statutes  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  1561,  the  liigh- 
master  is  required  to  be  "  learned  in  good  and  clean  Latin 
literature,  and  also  in  Greek,  if  such  may  be  gotten."  *  These 
words  are  copied  from  those  of  Colet,  in  the  foundation  of  St. 
Paul's  School.  But  in  the  regulations  of  Hawkshead  School 
in  Lancashire,  1588,  the  master  is  directed  "  to  teach  gram- 
mar and  the  principles  of  the  Greek  tongue."^  Tlie  little 
tracts,  indeed,  above  mentioned,  do  not  lead  us  to  believe  that 

1  Chalmers  mentions  an  earlier  edition  very  liberally  endowed  for  the  relief  of 

of  this  dictionary  in  1573,  but  without  the  poor  scholars,  so  that  tliere  are  not  many 

Greek.  corporate  towns  now  under   the   queen  "n 

-  Harrison  mentions,    about   the    year  dominion    that  have    not  one  grammar- 

1586,  that  at  the  great  collegiate  schools  of  school  at  the  least,  with  a  sufficient  living 

Eton,  'V\lnchester,  and  Westminster,  boys  for  a  master  and  usher  appointed  for  the 

"  are  well  entered  in  the  knowledf^e  of  the  same." 

I^atin  and  Greek  tongues  and  rules  of  ver-  ^  Carlisle's  Endowed  Schools,  vol.  i.  p 

eifying."  —  Description  of   England,   pre-  129. 

fixed  to  IloUingshed's  Chronicles,  p.  254  *  Id.,  vol.  ii.  p.  49. 

(4to  edition).     He  has  just  before  taken  b  Cirlisle's  Endowed  Schools,  ToL  i.  p. 

notice  of  "  the  great  number  of  grammar-  656. 
•choolB  throughout  the  realm,  and  thosa 
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the  instruction,  even  at  "Westminster,  was  of  more  than  the 
slightest  kind.  They  are  but  verbal  translations  of  known 
religious  treatises,  wherein  the  learner  would  be  assisted  by 
his  I'ecollection  at  almost  every  word.  But  in  the  rules  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Lyon,  founder  of  Harrow  School,  in  1590,  the 
books  designed  to  be  taught  are  enumerated,  and  comprise 
some  Greek  orators  and  historians,  as  well  as  the  poems  of 
Hesiod.^ 

46.  We  have  now,  however,   descended  very  low  in  the 
century.     The  twilight  of  classical  learning  in  Eng-  _     ,  ,  ,, 

,,,,.,,,?  .  -,•  Greek  better 

land  h;id  yielded  to  its  morninnr.  It  is  easy  to  trace  known  after 
many  symptoms  of  enlarged  erudition  after  1580. 
Scot,  in  his  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  1584,  and  doubtless 
many  other  wi-iters,  employ  Greek  quotations  rather  freely : 
and  the  use  of  Greek  words,  or  adaptation  of  English  forms 
to  them,  is  affected  by  Webb  and  Puttenham  in  their  treatises 
on  poetry.  Greek  titles  are  not  infrequently  given  to  books  : 
it  wjis  a  pedantry  that  many  affected.  Besides  the  lexicons 
above  mentioned,  it  Avas  easy  to  procure,  at  no  great  price, 
those  of  Constantin  and  Scapula.  We  may  refer  to  the  ten 
years  after  1580,  the  commencement  of  that  rapid  advance 
which  gave  the  English  nation,  in  the  reign  of  James,  so 
respectable  a  place  in  the  republic  of  lettei*s.  In  the  last 
decennium  of  the  century,  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  Hooker 
is  a  monument  of  real  learning,  in  profane  as  well  as  theolo- 
gical antiquity.  But  certainly  the  reading  of  our  scholars  in 
this  period  was  far  more  generally  among  the  Greek  fathers 
than  tlie  classics.  Even  this,  however,  required  a  competent 
accjuaintance  with  the  language. 

47.  Tiie  two  universities  had  abandoned  the  art  of  printing 
since  the  year  1521.  No  press  is  known  to  have  Kaitionsof 
existed  afterwards  at  Cambridge  till  1584,  or  at  ^'^'^^■ 
Oxford  till  158G,  when  six  homilies  of  Chrysostom  in  Greek 
were  published  at  a  press  erected  by  Lord  Leicester  at  his 
own  expense."'^  The  fii-st  book  of  Herodotus  came  out  at  the 
same  place  in  1591  ;  the  treatise  of  Barlaam  on  the  Papacy, 
in  1592 ;  Lycophron,  in  the  same  year;  the  Knights  of  Aris- 

'  Id  ,  ii.  136.    I  have  not  discovered  any  the    Latin,    Greek,    and  Hebrew."     But 

other  jtroofs  of   Greek  education   in  Mr.  these  must  be  modern,  as  appears,  inter 

Carlisle's  work.     In  the  statutes  or  regu-  alia,  by  the  words,  "  well  affected  to  tlial 

lations  of  Bristol  School,  founded  in  the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State." 

sixteenth  century,  it  is  provided  that  the  *  Herbert. 
Ueiidnuuitei   should  be  "well  learned  in 
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toplianes,  in  1593  ;  fifteen  orations  of  Demosthenes,  in  1593 
and  1597  ;  Agatharcides,  in  the  latter  year.  One  oration  of 
Lysias  was  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1593.  The  Greek  Tes- 
tament appeared  from  the  London  press  in  1581,  in  1587,  and 
again  in  1592  ;  a  treatise  of  Plutarch,  and  three  orations  of 
Isocrates,  in  1587  ;  the  Ihad  in  1591.  These,  if  I  have 
overlooked  none,  or  if  none  have  been  omitted  by  Herbert,  are 
all  the  Greek  publications  (except  grammars,  of  which  there 
are  several,  one  by  Camden,  for  the  use  of  Westminster 
Scliool,  in  1597,^  and  one  in  IGOO,  by  KnoUes,  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Turks)  that  fall  within  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
and  all,  apparently,  are  intended  for  classes  in  the  schools  and 
universities." 

48.  It  must  be  expected  that  the  best  Latin  writers  were 
more  honored  than  those  of  Greece.  Besides  gram- 
mare  and  dictionaries,  which  are  too  numerous  to 
mention,  we  find  not  a  few  editions,  though  princi- 
pally for  the  purposes  of  education :  Cicero  de  Otficiis  (in 
Latin  and  English),  1553;  Virgil,  1570;  Sallust,  1570  and 
1571;  Justin,  1572;  Cicero  de  Oratore,  1573;  Horace  and 
Juvenal,  1574.  It  is  needless  to  proceed  lower,  when  they 
become  more  frequent.  The  most  important  classical  publica- 
tion was  a  complete  edition  of  Cicero,  which  was,  of  course, 


And  of 

Latin 
Cliissics 


1  This  grammar  by  Oaraden  was  pro- 
bably founded  on  that  of  Grant,  above 
mentioned, —  "  cujus  rudiiuenta, "'  says 
Smith,  the  author  of  Camden's  life,  "  cum 
niulta  ex  parte  laborarent  deficerentque, 
nou  tarn  retormanda,  quara  de  novo  iusti- 
tuenda  censeus.  observationibus  quas  ex 
Grseois  omne  genus  scriptoribus  acri  judi- 
cio  et  lougo  usu  coUegerat,  sub  severum 
exanien  revocatis,  grammaticam  novam 
non  soli  sehoUe  cui  prseerat,  sed  universis 
per  Augliam  scholis  deiuceps  inservituram, 
eodem  anno  edidit."  —  p.  19,  edit,  lljyl. 

[I  have  since  been  informed  by  the 
learned  correspondent  to  whom  I  have  al- 
luded iu  vol.  i.  p.  331,  that,  •'  after  .some 
search  and  inquiry,  I  feel  no  doubt  tlie 
author  of  the  Eton  Grammar  w;vs  Camden, 
and  that  it  was  originally  compiled  by  him 
when  he  was  head-m;tster  of  Westminster 
School,  for  the  use  of  that  school,  in  1595. 
Thence  it  w;is  very  likely  to  have  been 
adopted  at  Eton  by  his  friend  Sir  Henry 
Savile,  who  was  made  provost  the  year 
after  Camden's  grammar  appeared.  I  have 
an  edition  before  me,  bearing  date  1595,  in 
usuin  Heo;i(i'  Sc/ioUe  Westi/ioiirislirieiisis. 
It  Ls  what  is  now  called  the  Eton  Gram- 
mar totidtm  verbis.  But  Camden's  gram- 
mar was  superseded  by  Busby's  at  West- 


minster about  1650,  having  gone  through 
more  than  thirty  editions.''  —  1842.] 

The  e.xcessive  scarcity  of  early  school- 
books  makes  it  allowable  to  mention  the 
Progymnasma  SchoUisticum  of  .lohu  StO'.'k- 
wood,  an  edition  of  which,  with  the  date 
of  159",  is  in  the  Inner-Temp'.e  Library. 
It  is  merely  a  selection  of  epigrams  from 
the  Anthologia  of  U.  Stephens,  and  shows 
but  a  moderate  expectation  of  proficiency 
from  the  studious  youth  for  whom  it  waa 
designed ;  the  Greek  being  written  in  in- 
terlinear Latin  characters  over  the  origi- 
nal, ail  facilioreiyi  eonindem  lectionem. 
A  literal  translation  into  Latin  follows, 
and  several  others  in  metre.  Stockwood 
had  been  master  of  Tuubridge  School : 
ScIioUe  Tunbrid^ieiuis  olhn  iuijimaifisler  ; 
so  that  there  may  possibly  have  been  earlier 
editions  of  this  Uttle  book. 

2  The  arrangement  of  editions  recorded 
in  Herbert,  following  the  names  of  the 
printers,  does  not  afford  facilities  for  any 
seareh.  I  may,  therefore,  have  omitted  on« 
or  two  trifles,  and  it  is  likely  that  I  have 
but  the  conclu.sion  will  be  the  same 
"Angli,"  says  Scaliger,  "  uuuquam  e.xca 
deruut  bones  libros  reteres,  tantum  ml* 
gares." 
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more  than  a  school-book.  This  appeared  at  London  in  1585, 
from  the  press  of  Ninian  Newton.  It  is  said  to  be  a  reprint 
from  the  edition  of  Lambinns. 

49.  It  is  obvious  that  foreign  books  must  have  been  largely 
imported,  or  we  should  place  the  learning  of  the  Leai-uing 
Ehzabethan  period  as  much  too  low  as  it  has  ordi-  lower  tuan 
narily  been  exaggerated.  But  we  may  feel  some  '°  ^'""" 
surprise  that  so  little  was  contributed  by  our  native  scholars. 
Certain  it  is,  tliat,  in  most  departments  of  literature,  they  did 
not  yet  occupy  a  distinguished  ])lace.  Tlie  catalogue,  l)y  Her- 
bert, of  books  ])ublislied  down  to  the  end  of  the  century,  pre- 
sents no  favorable  picture  of  the  queen's  reign.  Witliout  in- 
stituting a  com[)arison  with  Germany  or  France,  we  may  easily 
make  one  with  the  classed  catalogue  of  liooks  printed  in  Spain, 
which  we  find  at  the  close  of  the  Bibliotheca  Nova  of  Nicolas 
Antonio.  Greek  appears  to  have  been  little  studied  in  Spain, 
though  we  have  already  mentioned  a  few  grammatical  works : 
but  the  editions  of  Latin  authors,  and  the  commentators  upon 
them,  are  ninnerous  ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  is  undeniable,  that 
in  most  branches  of  erudition,  so  iar  as  we  can  draw  a  conclusion 
from  ])ublications,  Spain,  under  Philip  IL,  held  a  higher  station 
than  England  under  Elizabeth.  The  poverty  of  the  English 
church,  tlie  want  of  public  libraries,  and  the  absorbing  influ- 
ence of  polemical  tlieology,  will  account  for  mucli  of  this  ; 
and  I  am  not  by  any  means  inclined  to  rate  our  English  gen- 
tlemen of  Elizabeth's  age  for  useful  and  even  classical  know- 
ledge below  the  hidalgos  of  Castile.  But  this  class  were  not 
the  chief  contributoi-s  to  literature.  It  is,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reputation  for  learning  acijuired  by  some  men 
distinguished  in  civil  life,  such  as  Smith,  Sadler,  Raleigh,  and 
even  by  ladies,  among  whom  the  qneen  herself,  and  the  accom- 
plished daughters  of  Sir  Antony  Cooke,  Lady  Cecil,  and  Lady 
Russell,  are  particularly  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  general 
diaracter  of  her  reign  has  been,  in  this  point  of  view,  con- 
siderably over-rated.  No  Englishman  ouglit,  I  conceive,  to 
suppress  this  avowal,  or  to  feel  any  mortification  in  making  it: 
with  tlie  prodigious  development  of  wisdom  and  genius  that 
illustrated  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth,  Ave  may  well  spare 
the  philologers  and  antiquaries  of  the  Continent. 

50.  There  had  arisen,  however,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
tlie  century,  a  very  few  men  of  such  extensive  learning  as 
(iutitled  them  to  an  European  reputation.      Sir  Henry  Savile 
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stood  at  the  head  of  these :   we  may  justly  deem  him  the 
^  most  learned  Englishman,  in  profane  literature,  of  the 

mentatthe  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  published,  in  1581,  a  trans- 
wntury!"*  lation  of  part  of  Tacitus,  with  annotations  not  very 
copious  or  profound,  but  pertinent,  and  deemed  worthy 
to  be  rendered  into  Latin  in  the  next  century  by  the  younger 
Gruter,  and  reprinted  on  the  Continent.^  Scaliger  speaks  of 
him  with  personal  ill-will,  but  with  a  respect  he  seldom  showed 
to  those  for  whom  he  entertained  such  sentiments.  Next  to 
Savile  we  may  rank  Camden,  whom  all  foreigners  name  with 
praise  for  the  Britannia.  Hooker  has  already  been  mentioned ; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  he  could  be  said  to  have  much  reputa- 
tion beyond  our  own  shores.  I  will  not  assert  that  no  other 
was  extensively  known  even  for  profane  learning :  in  our  own 
biographical  records,  several  may  be  found,  at  least  esteemed 
at  home.  But  our  most  studious  countrymen  long  turned  their 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  theological  controversy,  and 
toiled  over  the  prolix  volumes  of  the  fathers ;  a  labor  not  to 
be  defrauded  of  its  praise,  but  to  which  we  are  not  directing 
our  eyes  on  this  occasion.^ 

51.  Scotland  had  hardly  as  yet  partaken  of  the  light  of  let- 
Learaing  in  ters  ;  the  vcry  slight  attempts  at  introducing  an  en- 
Scotiand.  largcd  scheme  of  education,  which  had  been  made 
thirty  years  before,  having  wholly  failed  in  consequence  of  the 
jealous  spirit  that  actuated  the  chiefs  of  the  old  religion,  and 
the  devastating  rapacity  that  disgraced  the  partisans  of  the 
new.  But,  in  1575,  Andrew  MelviUe  was  appointed  principal 
of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  which  he  found  almost  broken 
up  and  abandoned.  He  established  so  solid  and  extensive  a 
system  of  instruction,  wherein  the  best  Greek  authors  were  in- 
cluded, that  Scotland,  in  some  years'  time,  instead  of  sending 
her  own  natives  to  foreign  universities,  found  students  from 
other  parts  of  Europe  repairing  to  her  own.^  Yet  Ames  has 
observed,  that  no  Greek  characters  appear  in  any  book  printed 
in  Scotland  before  1599.  This  assertion  has  been  questioned 
by  Herbert.  In  the  treatise  of  Buchanan,  De  Jure  Regiii  (Ed- 
inburgh, 1580),  I  have  remarked  that  the  Greek  quotations  aro 

'  They  are  contained  in  a  small  volume,  the  age  produced,  he  quotes  the  Greek 

1649,  with  Savile's  other  treatise  ou   the  fathers  in  Latin ;   and  there  is  a  scanty 

Roman  Militia.  sprinkling  of  Greek  characters  throughout 

2  It  is  lemarkable,  that  in  Jewell's  De-  this  large  volume. 

fence  of   the  Apology,   by   far  the  most  ^  M'Urie's  ^ife  of  Melville,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 
learned  work  in  theological  erudition  which 
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inserted  with  a  pen.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  no  book  in  that 
language  was  printed  north  of  the  Tweed  within  this  century; 
nor  any  Latin  classic,  nor  dictionary,  nor  any  thing  of  a  philo- 
logical nature,  except  two  or  three  grammars.  A  few  Latin 
treatises  by  modern  authors  on  various  subjects  appeared.  It 
seems  questionable  whether  any  printing-press  existed  in  Ire- 
land :  the  evidence  to  be  collected  from  Herbert  is  precarious ; 
but  I  know  not  whether  any  tiling  more  satisfactory  has  since 
been  discovered. 

52.  Tlie  Latin  language  was  by  no  means  so  generally 
employed  in  England  as  on  the  Continent.  Our  au-  j^^j^,  ,jjjj^ 
thors  have,  from  the  beginning,  been  apt  to  prefer  used  in 
their  mother-tongue,  even  upon  subjects  which,  by  ^"'  *"^' 
the  usage  of  the  learned,  were  treated  in  Latin  ;  though  works 
relating  to  history,  and  especially  to  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
such  as  those  of  Parker  and  Goodwin,  were  sometimes  written 
in  that  language.  It  may  be  alleged  that  very  few  books  of  a 
philosophical  class  appeared  at  all  in  the  far-famed  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  But  ])robably  such  as  Scot's  Discovery  of  Witch 
craft,  Rogers's  Anatomy  of  the  Mind,  and  Hooker's  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity,  would  have  been  thought  to  require  a  learned  dress 
in  any  other  country.  And  we  may  think  the  same  of  the  great 
•  volumes  of  controversial  theology  ;  as  Jewell's  Defence  of  the 
Apology,  Cartwright's  Platform,  and  Whitgift's  Reply  to  it. 
The  free  spirit,  not  so  much  of  our  government,  as  of  the 
public  mind  itself,  and  the  determination  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  community  to  choose  their  religion  for  themselves,  renderiid 
this  descent  from  the  lofty  grounds  of  learning  indispensable. 
By  such  a  deviation  from  the  general  laws  of  the  republic 
of  letters,  wliich,  as  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  by  no  means 
less  practised  in  the  ensuing  age,  our  writers  missed  some  part 
of  that  general  renown  they  might  have  challenged  from 
Europe  :  but  they  enriched  the  minds  of  a  more  numerous 
public  at  home  ;  they  gave  their  own  thoughts  with  more  pre- 
cision, energy,  and  glow ;  they  invigorated  and  amplified  their 
natiie  language,  which  became  in  their  hands  more  accommo- 
dated to  abstract  and  philosophical  disquisition,  though,  for  the 
same  reason,  more  formal  and  pedantic  than  any  other  in  Eu- 
rope. This  observation  is  as  much  intended  for  the  reigns  of 
James  and  Charles  as  for  that  of  Elizabeth. 
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Section  IL 

Prlncijial  AVriters  «n  Antiquities  —  Manutius  ;  Sigonius  ;  Lipsius  — Numismatics  — 
Mythology  —  Chronology  of  Scaliger. 

53.  The  attention  of  the  learned  had  been  frequently  di« 
Early  rected,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  to  elucidate  the 
works  on      antiquities  of  Rome,  her  customs,  rites,  and  jurispru- 

n  Ki  1  le .  jjgj^pg_  jj^  ^,,^g  more  laborious  than  difficult  to  com- 
monplace all  extant  Latin  authoi-s ;  and,  by  this  process  of 
comparison,  most  expressions,  perliaps,  in  which  there  Avas  no 
corruption  of  the  text,  might  be  cleared  up.  This  seems  to  have 
produced  the  works  already  mentioned,  of  Cnelius  Rhodiginus 
and  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  which  afford  explanations  of 
many  hundi'ed  passages  that  might  perplex  a  student.  Others 
had  devoted  their  time  to  ])articular  subjects ;  as  Pomponius 
Lajtus,  and  Raphael  of  Volterra,  to  the  distinctions  of  magis- 
trates ;  Marlianus,  to  the  to})ography  of  ancient  Rome ;  and 
Robortellus,  to  family  names.  It  must  be  confessed  that  most 
of  these  early  pioneers  were  rather  praiseworthy  for  their 
diligence  and  good-will,  than  capable  of  clearing  away  the- 
more  essential  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way :  few  treatises, 
written  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteentli  certtury,  have  been 
admitted  into  the  collections  of  Graivius  and  Sallengre.  But, 
soon  afterwards,  an  abundant  light  wa.s  thrown  upon  the  most 
interesting  part  of  Roman  antiquity,  the  state  of  government 
and  public  law,  by  four  more  eminent  scholars  than  had  hith- 
erto ex})lored  that  field,  —  Manutius,  Panvinius,  and  Sigoniua 
in  Italy ;  Gruchius  (or  Grouchy)  in  France. 

54.  The  first  of  these  published  in  1558  his  treatise  De 
p  Manutius  I-'Po''t>"^  Romanorum  ;  and,  though  that  De  Civitate 
on  Roman    did  not  appear  till  1 585,  Grasvius  believes  it  to  have 

"^'  been  written  about  the  same  time  as  the  former.  Ma- 
nutius has  given  a  good  account  of  the  principal  laws  made  at 
Rome  during  the  republic ;  not  many  of  the  empire.  Augus- 
tinus,  however.  Archbishop  of  Tarragona,  had  preceded  him 
with  considerable  success ;  and  several  particular  laws  were 
better  illustrated  afterwards  by  Brisson,  Balduin,  and  Gotho- 
fred.  It  will  be  obvious  to  any  one,  very  slightly  familiar 
with  the  Roman  haw,  that  this  subject,  as  fiir  as  it  relates  to 
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the  republican  period,  belongs  much  more  to  classical  antiquity 
than  to  juridprudence. 

55.  The  second  Treatise  of  Manutius,  De  Civitate,  discusses 
the  polity  of  the  Roman  republic.  Though  among  Manutius, 
the  very  first  scholars  of  his  time,  he  will  not  always  ^®  t;>vitato 
bear  the  test  of  modern  acuteness.  Even  Graevius,  who 
himself  preceded  the  most  critical  age,  frequently  corrects  his 
errors.  Yet  there  are  marks  of  great  sagacity  in  Manutius  ; 
and  Niebuhr,  who  has  judged  the  antiquaries  of  the  sixteenth 
century  as  they  generally  deserve,  might  have  found  the  germ 
of  his  own  celebrated  hypothesis,  though  imperfectly  devel- 
oped, in  what  this  old  writer  has  suggested ;  that  the  populiis 
Romanus  originally  meant  the  inhabitants  of  Eorae  iiitra 
pomceria,  as  distinguished  from  the  cives  Romani,  who  dwelt 
beyond  that  precinct  in  the  territory.^ 

56.  Onuphrius  Panvinius,  a  man  of  vast  learning  and  in- 
dustry, but  of  less  discriminating  judgment,  and  who  Panviniusj 
did  not  live  to  its  full  maturity,  fell  short,  in  his  Sigonius. 
treatise  De  Civitate  Romana,  of  what  Manutius  (from  whom, 
however,  he  could  have  taken  nothing)  has  achieved  on  the 
same  subject;  and  his  writings,  according  to  Graevius,  would 
yield  a  copious  harvest  to  criticism.-  But  neither  of  the  two 
was  comparable  to  Sigoiiius  of  Modena,^  whose  works  on  the 

1  The  first  paragraph  of  the  prefa<^  to  the  most  copious  learning  conformed  to 
Niebuhr's  History  deserves  to  be  quoted,  the  narrow  spirit  of  their  age ;  their  la- 
"  The  History  of  Itonie  was  treated  dur-  bors  extracted  from  a  multitude  of  in- 
ing  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  revival  sulated  details  what  the  remains  of  ancient 
of  letters,  with  the  same  prostration  of  litcratin-e  did  uot  afford  united  in  any  sin- 
the  understanding  and  judgment  to  the  gle  work,  a  systematic  account  of  Roman 
written  letter  that  had  been  handed  down,  antiquities.  What  they  did  in  this  respect 
and  with  the  same  fearfulness  of  going  be-  is  wonderful ;  and  this  is  suflicient  to  earn 
yond  it,  which  prev.nled  in  all  the  other  for  them  an  impert:h:>ble  fame." 
branches  of  knowledge.  If  any  one  had  ^  "  InOnuphrio  Panviuiofueruntmultae 
asserted  a  right  of  examining  the  cred-  literae,  multji  industria,  sed  tanta  ingenii 
ibility  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  the  vis  non  erat,  quanta  in  Sigonio  ft  Shinutio, 
value  of  their  testimony,  an  outcry  would  quorum  scripta  longe  sunt  limatiora." 
have  been  raised  against  his  atrocious  pre-  Paulus  JIauutius  calls  Panvinius,  "'ille 
sumption.  The  object  aimed  at  was.  in  antiquitatis  helluo,  spectataj  juvenis  in- 
spite  of  all  internal  evidence,  to  combine  dustri.ne  .  .  .  sa?pe  litigat  obscuris  de  rebus 
what  was  related  by  them  :  at  the  utmost,  cum  Sigonio  nostro,  sed  utriusque  bonita.s, 
one  authority  was,  in  some  one  particular  mutuus  amor,  excellens  ad  cognoscendani 
instance,  postponed  to  another  as  gently  veritatem  judicium  facit  ut  inter  eos  facile 
as  possible,  and  without  inducing  any  fur-  conveniat."  —  Epist.,  Ub.  ii.  p.  SI. 
ther  results.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  ^  \t  appears  from  some  of  the  Lettera 
free-born  mind,  such  as  Glareanxis,  broke  Volgari  of  Manuzio,  that  the  proper  name 
through  these  bonds  ;  but  infallibly  a  sen-  of  Sigonius  was  not  Sigonio,  but  Sigone. 
tence  of  condemnation  was  forthwith  pro-  Coruiani  (vol.  vi.  p.  151)  has  made  the 
nounced  against  him :  besides,  such  men  same  observation  on  the  authority  of  Si- 
were  not  the  most  learned,  and  their  bold  gone's  original  unpublished  latttrs.  But 
attempts  were  only  partial,  and  were  want-  the  biogi-aphers,  as  well  as  Tiraboochi, 
Ing  in  consistency.  In  this  department,  though  himself  an  inh.ibitant  of  tlie  earn* 
•8  in  others,  men  of  splendid  talents  and  city,  do  not  advert  to  it. 
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Roman  government  not  only  form  an  epoch  in  tliis  department 
of  ancient  literature,  but  have  left,  in  general,  but  little  for  his 
successors.  Mistakes  have  of  course  been  discovered,  where 
it  is  impossible  to  reconcile,  or  to  rely  upon,  every  ancient 
testimony ;  and  Sigonius,  like  the  other  scholars  of  his  age, 
might  confide  too  implicitly  in  his  authorities.  But  his  trea- 
tises, De  Jure  Civium  Romanorum,  15  GO,  and  De  Jure  Italiie, 
lo62,  are  still  the  best  that  can  be  read  in  illustration  of  the 
Roman  liistorians  and  the  orations  of  Cicero.  Whoever,  says 
Graivius,  sits  down  to  the  study  of  these  orations,  without  being 
acquainted  with  Sigonius,  will  but  lose  his  time.  In  another 
treatise,  published  in  1574,  De  Judiciis  Romanorum,  he  goes 
through  the  whole  course  of  judicial  pi'oceedings,  more  copi- 
ously than  Heineccius,  the  most  celebrated  of  his  successors, 
and  with  more  exclusive  regard  to  writers  of  the  republican 
period.  The  Roman  Antiquities  of  Grjevius  contain  several 
other  excellent  pieces  by  Sigonius,  which  have  gained  him  the 
indisputable  character  of  the  first  antiquary,  both  for  learning 
and  judgment,  whom  the  sixteenth  century  produced.  He 
was  engaged  in  several  controversies  :  one  with  Robortellus  ;  ^ 
another  with  a  more  considerable  antagonist,  Gruchius,  a  na- 
tive of  Rouen,  and  professor  of  Greek  at  Bordeaux, 
who,  in  his  treatise  De  Comitiis  Romanorum,  1555, 
was  the  first  that  attempted  to  deal  with  a  difl^cult  and  impor- 
tant subject.  Sigonius  and  he  interchanged  some  thrusts, 
with  more  urbanity  and  mutual  respect  than  was  usual  in  that 
age.  An  account  of  this  controversy,  which  chiefly  related  to 
a  passage  in  Cicero's  oration,  De  Lege  Agraria,  as  to  the  con- 
firmation of  popular  elections  by  the  comltia  curiata,  will  be 
found  in  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  Greevius,  wherein 
the  treatises  themselves  are  published.  Another  contemporary 
writer.  Latino  Latini,  seems  to  have  solved  the  problem  much 
better  than  either  Grouchy  or  Sigone.  But  both  parties  were 
misled  by  the  common  source  of  error  in  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an  excess  of  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  ancient  testimony.     The  words  of  Cicero,  who  often 

'  The  treatises  of  Robortellus,   repub-  riage,  "  Ubi  tu  Cajus,  ego  Caja  ;  "  though 

lished  in  the  second  volume   of  Gruter's  he  admits  that  some  appear  in  late  inscrip- 

Lampas,  are  full  of  vain-glory  and  affected  tions.     Sigonius  proved  the  contrary  by 

pcorn  of  Sigonius.     Half  the  chapters  are  instances   from  republican   times.      It  ia 

headed.  Error  Sigonii.     One  of  their  con-  evident  that  they  were  unusual ;  but  seve- 

troversies  concerned  female   prmiiumhia,  ral  have  been  found  in  inscriptions.     Sea 

which  Kobortellus  denied  to  be  ancient,  Grainas,  yol.  ii.,  in  pr<e/atione. 
except  ia   the  formula  of  Koman   mar- 
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spoke  for  an  immediate  purpose  ;  those  of  Livy  and  Dionysius, 
who  knew  but  imperfectly  the  primitive  history  of  Rome ; 
those  even  of  Gelhus  or  Pomponius,  to  whom  all  the  republi- 
can institutions  had  become  hardly  intelligible,  —  were  deemed 
a  sort  of  infallible  text,  which  a  modern  might  explain  as  best 
he  could,  but  must  not  be  presumptuous  enough  to  nyect. 

57.  Besides  the  works  of  these  celebrated  scholars,  one  by 
Zamoscius,  a  young  Pole,  De  Senatu  Romano  (1563),  si„oni„gon 
was  so  highly  esteemed,  that  some  have  supposed  Athenian 
him  to  have  been  assisted  by  Sigonius.  The  latter,  ^'"  ^ 
among  his  other  pursuits,  turned  his  mind  to  the  antiquities 
of  Greece,  which  had  hitherto,  for  obvious  reasons,  attracted 
far  less  attention  than  those  of  ancient  Italy.  lie  treated  the 
constitution  of  the  Athenian  republic  so  fully,  that,  according 
to  Gronovius,  he  left  little  for  Meursius  and  othei*s  who  trod  in 
his  path.'  He  has,  however,  neglected  to  quote  the  very 
words  of  his  authorities,  which  alone  can  be  satisfactory  to  a 
diligent  reader,  translating  every  passage,  so  that  hardly  any 
Greek  words  occur  in  a  ti-eatise  expressly  on  the  Athenian 
polity.  This  may  be  deemed  a  corroboration  of  what  has 
been  said  above,  as  to  the  decline  of  Greek  learning  in  Italy. 

58.  Francis  Patrizzi  was  the  first  who  unfolded  tlie  military 
system  of  Rome.     He  wrote  in  Italian  a  treatise  p^t^j^^iand 
Delia  Milizia  Romana,  1583,  of  which  a  translation  Lipsiuson 
will  be  found  in  the  tenth  volume  of  Grtevius.^     It  ^i"Ji'^ 

is  divided  into  fifteen  parts,  which  seem  to  compre- 
hend the  whole  subject:  each  of  these  again  is  divided  into 
sections;  and  each  section  explains  a  text  from  the  sixth 
book  of  Polybius,  or  from  Livy.  But  he  comes  down  no 
lower  in  history  than  those  writers  extend,  and  is  consequently 
not  aware  of,  or  but  slightly  alludes  to,  the  great  military 
changes  that  ensued  in  later  times.  On  Polybius  he  com- 
ments  sentence   by  sentence.      He   had  been   preceded   by 

1  "  Nonnulla  quidem  variis  locis  attigit  stadio  cucurrenint ;  ut  non  difRculter  in- 

Meursius  et  alii,  sed  teretiore  prorsus  et  ventis  aliqiiid  adJitur  aut  in  iis  emenja- 

rotundo  ma}!;is  ore  per  omnia  vSigonius."  tur,   sed   prneclare   tamen    fnictjB    glaciei 

—  Thesaur.  Antiq.  Graec.  vol.  V.  laus  Patricio  est  tribiienda."  —  Grpevius, 

-  "  I'rimus  Ilomanae   rei  militaris  prae-  in   pra;fat.   ad   decimum  volumen.     This 

Etantiam   I'olybium   secutus   detexit,   cui  book  has  been  confounded  by  Blount  and 

quantum  dcbeant  qui  post  ilium  in  hoc  Ginguene  with  a  later  work  of  Patrizzi, 

argiimento  elaborarunt,  non  uesciunt  viri  entitled  Paralleli  Militari,  Kome,  1594,  in 

docti  qui  .losephi  Scaligeri  epistolas,  aut  which  he  compared  the  military  art  of  th« 

Nicii    Krythraei    Pinacothecam    legerunt.  ancients  with  that  of  the  modems,  expo*. 

Noanulli   quidem   rectius    et    explicatius  ing,   according   to  Tiraboschi   (viii     494), 

sunt  tniditii  de  hac  doctrina  post  Patri-  his  own  ignorance  of  the  subject. 
ciuiu  a  Justo  Lipsiu  et  alii;j,  qui  in   hoa 
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Robortellus,  and  by  Francis,  Duke  of  Urbino,  in  endeavoring 
to  explain  the  Roman  castraraetation  from  Polybius.  Their 
plans  differ  a  little  from  his  own.^  Lipsius,  who  some  years 
afterwards  wrote  on  the  same  subject,  resembles  Patrizzi  in 
his  method  of  a  running  commentary  on  Polybius.  Scaliger, 
who  disliked  Lipsius  very  much,  imputes  to  him  plagiarism 
from  the  Italian  antiquary.^  But  I  do  not  perceive,  on  a 
comparison  of  the  two  treatises,  much  pretence  for  this  insin- 
uation. The  test  of  Polybius  was  surely  common  ground; 
and  I  think  it  possible  that  the  work  of  JPatrizzi,  which  was 
wi'itten  in  Italian,  might  not  be  known  to  Lipsius.  But, 
whether  this  were  so  or  not,  he  is  much  more  full  and  satis- 
factory than  his  predecessor,  who,  I  would  venture  to  hint, 
may  have  been  a  little  over-praised.  Lipsius,  however,  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  the  same  error  of  supposing  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  Roman  miUtia  could  be  explained  from  Poly- 
bius. 

59.  The  works  of  Lipsius  are  full  of  accessions  to  our 
Lipsius  and  knowledge  of  Roman  antiquity,  and  he  may  be  said 
other  anti-  to  have  stood  as  conspicuous  on  this  side  of  the  Alps 
quanes.  ^^  Sigonius  in  Itjdy.  His  treatise  on  the  araphithea 
tre,  1584,  completed  what  Panvinius,  De  Ludis  Cii-censibus, 
had  begun.  A  later  work,  by  Peter  Fabre,  president  in  the 
parliament  of  Toulouse,  entitled  Agonisticon,  sive  de  Re 
Athletica,  1592,  relates  to  the  games  of  Greece  as  well  as 
Rome,  and  has  been  liighly  praised  by  Gronovius.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum 
Grascarum.  Several  antiquaries  traced  the  history  of  Roman 
families  and  names ;  such  as  Fulvius  Ursinus,  vSigonius,  Pan- 
vinius, Pighius,  Castalio,  Golzius.'^  A  Spaniard  of  immense 
erudition,  Petrus  Ciaconius  (Chacon),  besides  many  illustra- 
tions of  ancient  monuments,  especially  the  i-ostral  column  of 
Duilius,  has  left  a  valuable  treatise,  De  Triclinio  Romano, 
1 588.*     He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Alfonsus  Ciaconius, 

*  All  these  writers  err,  in  common,  I  bon's  epistles  to  Scaliger,  he  says :  "  Fran- 
believe,  with  every  other  before  General  ciscus  Patritius  solus  mihi  videtur  dii^- 
Rov,  in  his  Militiiry  Antiquities  of  the  turn  ad  fontes  intendisse,  quem  ad  verbiim 
Romans  in  Britain  (1793),  in  placing  the  alii,  qui  hoc  studium  tractarunt,  cum 
p;-o!(or/i/m,  or  tent  of  the  general,  near  the  sequuntur  tamen  ejus  nomen  ne  semel 
froat  gat«  of  the  camp,  called  Porta  Prai-  quidem  memorarunt.  Quod  equidem  ma- 
toria,  instead  of  the  opposite,  Porta  De-  gis  miratus  sum  in  illis  de  quorum  candoi* 
cumana.  Lipsius  is  so  perplexed  by  the  dubitare  piaculum  esse  putasstm." 
assumption  of  this  hypothesis,   that   he  ^  Gra2vius,  vol.  vii. 

■trilogies  to  alter  the  text  of  Polybius.  *  Blount  j  Kiceron,  vol.  xxxvi. 

*  Scalig.   Secuiida.      In  one  of  Casau- 
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a  native  also  of  Spain,  but  not  of  the  same  family,  who  wrote 
an  account  of  the  column  of  Trajan.  PanciroUus,  in  his 
Notitia  Dignitatura,  or  rather  his  commentary  on  a  public 
document  of  the  age  of  Coustantine  so  entitled,  threw  light 
on  that  later  period  of  imperial  Rome. 

60.  The  first  contribution  that  England  made   to  ancient 
literature  in  tliis  line  was  the  View  of  Certain  Mili-   ^.^^^^^  ^^ 
tary  Matters,  or  Commentaries  concerning   Roman   R<->ra5»n 
Warfare,  by  Sir  Henry  Savile,  in   15'J8.      This  was  "" 
translated  into  Latin,  and  printed  at  Heidelberg  as  early  as 
IGOl.    It  contains  much  information  in  small  compass,  extend- 
ing only  to  about  130  duodecimo  pages.     Nor  is  it  borrowed, 
as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  from  Pati'izzi  or  Lipsius,  but  dis- 
plays an  independent  and  extensive  erudition. 

61.  It  would  encumber  the  reader's  memory,  were  these 
pages  to  become  a  register  of  books.  Both  in  this  and  the 
succeeding  periods,  we  can  only  select  such  as  appear,  by  the 
permanence,  or,  at  least,  the  immediate  lustre  of  their  i-eputa- 
tion,  to  have  deserved  of  the  great  republic  of  letters  better 
than  the  rest.  And,  in  such  a  selection,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  grounds  of  preference  or  of  exclusion  will  occasion- 
ally not  be  obvious  to  all  readers,  and  possibly  would  not 
be  deemed,  on  reconsideration,  conclusive  to  the  author.  In 
names  of  the  second  or  third  class,  there  is  often  but  a  shadow 
of  distinction. 

62.  The  foundations  were  laid,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
century,  of  an  extensive  and  interesting  science,  —  Numisma- 
that  of  ancient  medals.  Collections  of  these  had  been  '''*^^- 
made  from  the  time  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  perhaps  still 
earlier ;  but  the  rules  of  arranging,  comparing,  and  explaining 
them  were  as  yet  unknown,  and  could  be  derived  only  from 
close  observation,  directed  by  a  profound  erudition.  Eneas 
Vico  of  Venice,  in  1555,  published  Discorsi  sopra  le  Me- 
daglie  degl'  Antichi;  "in  which  he  justly  boasts,"  says  Tira- 
boschi,  "  that  he  was  the  first  to  write  in  Italian  on  such  a 
subject ;  but  he  might  have  added  that  no  one  had  yet  written 
upon  it  in  any  language."  ^  The  learning  of  Vico  was  the 
more  remarkable  in  that  he  was  by  profession  an  engraver. 
He  afterwai'ds  published  a  series  of  imperial  medals,  and 
another  of  tlie  empresses ;  adding  to  each  a  life  of  the  pei-son, 

*  linbosRhi  ix.  226  ;  Qinguene,  vii.  292;  Biogr.  UniT. 
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and  explanation  of  the  reverse.  But  in  the  latter  he  was 
excelled  by  Sebastian  Erizzo,  a  noble  Venetian,  who,  four 
years  after  Vico,  published  a  work  with  nearly  the  same  title. 
This  is  more  fully  comprehensive  than  that  of  Vico :  medallic 
science  was  reduced  in  it  to  fixed  principles ;  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly esteemed  for  the  erudition  shown  by  the  author  in 
explaining  the  reverses.^  Both  Vico  and  P^rizzo  have  been 
sometimes  mistaken ;  but  what  science  is  perfect  in  its  com- 
mencement? It  has  been  observed,  that  the  latter,  living 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  city,  and  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuit,  makes  no  mention  of  his  precursor ;  a  consequence, 
no  doubt,  of  the  jealous  humor  so  apt  to  prevail  with  the 
professors  of  science,  especially  when  they  do  not  agree  in 
their  opinions.  This  was  the  case  here :  Vico  having  thought 
ancient  coins  and  medals  identical;  while  Erizzo  made  a 
distinction  between  them,  in  which  modern  critics  in  numis- 
matic learning  have  generally  thought  him  in  the  wrong. 
The  medallic  collections,  published  by  Hubert  Golzius,  a 
Flemish  engraver,  who  had  examined  most  of  the  private 
cabinets  in  Europe,  from  1557  to  1579,  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion, and  were  long  reckoned  the  principal  repertory  of  that 
science.  But  it  seems  that  suspicions  entertained  by  many  of 
the  learned  have  been  confirmed,  and  that  Golzius  has  pub- 
lished a  great  number  of  spurious  and  even  of  imaginary 
medals;  his  own  good  faith  being  also  much  implicated  in 
these  forgeries.^ 

63.  The  ancient  mythology  is  too  closely  connected  with 
all  classical  literature  to  have  been  neglected  so  long 

Mythology.  .  .  .       .  ^tm  -i    ^-  /*   t-.i 

as  numismatic  antiquity.  1  he  compilations  ot  Klio- 
diginus  and  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  besides  several  other 
works,  and  indeed  all  annotations  on  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  had  illustrated  it.  But  this  was  not  done  syste- 
matically; and  no  subject  more  demands  a  comparison  of 
authorities,  wdiich  will  not  always  be  found  consistent  or  intel- 
ligible. Boccaccio  had  long  before  led  the  way  in  his  Ge- 
nealogife  Deorum ;  but  the  erudition  of  the  fourteenth  century 
could  clear  away  but  little  of  the  cloud  that  still  in  some 
measure  hangs  over  the  religion  of  the  ancient  world.  In  the 
fii-st  decade  of  the  present  period,  we  find  a  work  of  considera- 
ble merit  for  the  times,  by  Lilio  Gregorio  Giraldi,  one  of  the 

»  Bi(^.  UniT.  •  Idem. 
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most  eininent  scholai'S  of  that  age,  entitled  Historia  de  Diis 
Gentium.  It  had  been  preceded  by  one  of  inferior  reputa- 
tion, the  Mythologia  of  Natalis  Comes.  "  Giraldi,"  says  the 
Biographie  Universelle,  "  is  tlie  first  who  has  treated  properly 
this  subject,  so  difficult  on  account  of  its  extent  and  com- 
plexity. He  made  use  not  only  of  all  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  but  of  ancient  inscriptions,  which  he  has  explained 
with  much  sagacity.  Sometimes  tlie  multij)licity  of  his  quota- 
tions rendere  him  obscure,  and  sometimes  he  fails  in  accuracy, 
through  want  of  knowing  what  has  since  been  brought  to 
light.     But  the  Historia  de  Diis  Gentium  is  still  consulted." 

64.  We  can  place  in  no  otlier  cha[)ter  but  the  present  a 
work,  to  which  none  published  within  this  century  is  Scaiiger's 
superior,  and  perhaps  none  is  equal,  in  originality,  t^troaoiogy. 
depth  of  erudition,  and  vigoi-ous  encountering  of  difficulty, — 
that  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  De  Emendatione  Temporum.  The 
first  edition  of  this  appeared  in  1583  ;  the  second,  which  is 
much  enlarged  and  amended,  in  1598  ;  and  a  third,  still  better, 
in  1009.  Chronology,  as  a  science,  was  hitherto  very  much 
unknown :  all  ancient  history,  indeed,  had  been  written  in  a 
servile  and  uncritical  spirit,  copying  dates,  as  it  did  every  thing 
else,  from  the  authorities  immediately  under  the  compilers 
eye,  with  little  or  no  endeavor  to  reconcile  discrepancies,  or 
to  point  out  any  principles  of  computation.  Scaliger  per- 
ceived that  it  would  be  necessary  to  investigate  the  astrono- 
mical schemes  of  ancient  calendars,  not  always  very  clearly 
explained  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  requiring 
much  attention  and  acuteness,  besides  a  multifarious  erudition, 
oriental  as  well  as  classical,  of  which  he  alone  in  Europe  could 
be  reckoned  master.  This  work,  De  Emendatione  Temporum, 
is,  in  the  first  edition,  divided  into  eight  books.  The  first  re- 
lates to  the  lesser  equal  year,  as  he  denominates  it,  or  that  of 
300  days,  adopted  by  some  Eastern  nations,  and  founded,  as 
he  supposes,  on  the  natural  lunar  year,  before  the  exact  period 
of  a  lunation  was  fully  understood ;  the  second  book  is  on  the 
true  lunar  year,  and  some  other  divisions  connected  with  it; 
the  third,  on  the  greater  equal  year,  so  called,  or  that  of  365 
days ;  the  fourth,  on  the  more  accurate  schemes  of  the  solar 
period.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  books,  he  comes  to  particular 
epochs,  determining  in  both  many  important  dates  in  profane 
and  sacred  history.  The  seventh  and  eiglith  discuss  the  modes 
of  computation,  and  the  terminal  epochs  used  in  different  na- 
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tions,  with  raiscellaneous  remarks,  and  critical  emendations  of 
his  own.  In  later  editions  these  two  books  ai'e  thro\vn  into 
one.  The  great  intricacy  of  many  of  these  questions,  which 
cannot  be  solved  by  testimonies  often  imperfect  and  inconsist- 
ent, without  much  felicity  of  conjecture,  serves  to  display  the 
surprising  vigor  of  Scaliger's  mind,  who  grapples  like  a  giant 
with  every  difficulty.  Le  Clerc  has  censured  him  for  intro- 
ducing so  many  conjectures,  and  drawing  so  many  inferences 
from  them,  that  great  part  of  his  chronology  is  rendered 
highly  suspicious.^  But,  whatever  may  be  his  merit  in  the 
determination  of  particular  dates,  he  is  certainly  the  first  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  science,  lie  justly  calls  it  "  Ma- 
teria intacta  et  a  nobis  nunc  primum  tentata."  Scaliger  in  all 
this  work  is  very  clear,  concise,  and  pertinent,  and  seems  to 
manifest  much  knowledge  of  physical  astronomy,  though  he 
was  not  a  good  mathematician,  and  did  little  credit  to  his  im- 
partiality by  absolutely  rejecting  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

65.  The  chronology  of  Scaliger  has  become  more  celebrated 
Julian  through  his  invention  of  the  Julian  period;  a  name 
period.  given,  in  honor  of  his  father,^  to  a  cycle  of  7980 
years,  beginning  4713  before  Christ,  and  consequently  before 
the  usual  date  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  He  was  very 
proud  of  this  device :  "  It  is  impossible  to  describe,"  he  says, 
"  its  utility ;  chronologers  and  astronomers  cannot  extol  it  too 
much."  And,  what  is  more  remarkable,  it  was  adopted  for 
many  years  afterwards,  even  by  the  opponents  of  Scaliger's 
chronology,  and  is  almost  as  much  in  favor  with  Petavius  as 
with  the  inventor.^  This  Julian  period  is  formed  by  multiply- 
ing together  the  years  of  three  cycles,  once  much  in  use,  — 
the  solar  of  twenty-eight,  according  to  the  old  calendar;  the 
lunar  or  Metonic  of  nineteen ;  and  the  indiction,  an  arbitrary 
and  political  division,  introduced  about  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  common  both  in  the  church  and  empire,  consist- 
ing of  fifteen  years.  Yet  I  confess  myself  unable  to  perceive 
the  great  advantage  of  this  scheme.  It  affords,  of  course,  a 
fixed  terminus  from  which  all  dates  may  be  reckoned  in  pro- 
gressive numbers,  better  than  the  era  of  the  creation,  on  ac- 

1  Parrhasiana,  ii.  303.  debted  to  the  Etudes  Ilistoriques  of  Dau- 

2  [This,  though  commonly  said,  appears    nou,  Tol.  iii.  p.  366.  — 1847-] 

to  be  an  erroneous  supposition.     Scaliger  ^  "  Usus  illius  opinioue  major    est    in 

himself  gives  a  different  reason,  and  one  chronicis,  quae  ab  orbe  condito  vel  alio 

much  more  natural :    "  Periodum  JuUa^  quovis  initio  ante  seram  Christianam  in- 

nam  vocavimus,  quia  ad  annum  Julianum  choantur."  —  Petav.  Kationariuin  Tempo- 

aoaommodata  est."      For   tliis  I  am  in-  rum,  part  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  14. 
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count  of  the  uncertainty  attending  tliat  epoch  ;  but  the  present 
method  of  reckoning  them  in  a  retrograde  series  from  the 
birth  of  Christ,  which  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  Scah'ger 
or  Petavius,  is  not  found  to  have  much  practical  inconvenience. 
In  other  respects,  the  only  real  use  that  the  Julian  period 
appears  to  possess  is,  that  dividing  any  year  in  it  by  the  num- 
bers 28,  19,  or  15,  tlie  remainder  above  the  quotient  will  give 
us  the  place  such  year  holds  in  the  cycle,  by  the  [)roper  num- 
ber of  wliich  it  has  been  divided.  Thus,  if  we  desire  to  know 
what  place  in  tlie  Metonic  cycle  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
6402,  answering  to  the  year  of  our  ]jord  1G89,  held,  or,  in 
other  words,  what  was  the  Golden  Numl^er,  as  it  is  called,  of 
that  year,  we  must  divide  6402  by  19,  and  we  shall  find  in  the 
quotient  a  remainder  18 ;  whence  we  perceive  that  it  was 
the  eighteenth  year  of  a  lunar  or  Metonic  cycle.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  Gregorian  calendar,  which  has  greatly  protracted 
the  solar  cycle  by  the  suppression  of  one  bissextile  year  in  a 
century,  as  well  as  the  general  al>andonment  of  the  indiction, 
and  even  of  the  solar  and  lunar  cycles,  as  divisions  of  time, 
have  diminished  whatever  utility  this  invention  may  have 
originally  possessed. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

HISTORY  OF  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE  IN  EUROPE  FROM  1550  TO  1600 


Progress  of  Protestantism  —  Re-action  of  the  Catholic  Church  —  The  Jesuits  —  Cause* 
of  the  Recovery  of  Catholicism  —  liigotry  of  Lutherans  —  Controversy  on  Free-nill 
—  Trinitarian  Controversy  —  Writings  on  Toleration —  Theology  in  England  —  Bel 
larmin  —  Controversy  on  Papal  Authority  —  Theological  Writers  —  Ecclesiastical 
Histories  —  Translations  of  Scripture. 

1.  In  the  arduous  struggle  between  prescriptive  allegiance  to 
j^.  the  Church  of  Rome  and  rebellion  against  its  author- 
Augsburg  ity,  the  balance  continued,  for  some  time  after  the 
in  1555.  commencement  of  this  period,  to  be  strongly  swayed 
in  favor  of  the  reformers.  A  decree  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
in  1555,  confirming  an  agreement  made  by  the  emperor  three 
years  before,  called  the  Pacification  of  Passau,  gave  the 
followers  of  the  Lutheran  confession  for  the  first  time  an 
established  condition ;  and  their  rights  became  part  of  the 
public  law  of  Germany.  No  one,  by  this  decree,  could  be 
molested  for  following  either  the  old  or  the  new  form  of 
religion ;  but  those  who  dissented  from  that  established  by 
their  ruler  were  only  to  have  the  liberty  of  quitting  his  terri- 
tories, with  time  for  the  disposal  of  their  effects.  No  toleration 
was  extended  to  the  Helvetic  or  Calvinistic,  generally  called 
the  Reformed  party ;  and  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Reservation,  a 
part  of  the  decree  to  which  the  Lutheran  princes  seem  not  to 
have  assented,  every  Catiiolic  prelate  of  the  empire  quitting 
his  religion  was  declared  to  forfeit  his  dignity. 

2.  This  treaty,  though  incapable  of  warding  off  the  calami- 
ProTcssof  *^'^^  ^^  ^  future  generation,  might  justly  pass,  not 
Protestant-  Only  for  a  basis  of  religious  concord,  but  for  a  signal 
^'^'  triumph  of  the  Protestant  cause ;  such  as,  a  few 
years  before,  it  would  have  required  all  their  steadfa-st  faith  in 
the  arm  of  Providence  to  anticipate.  Immediately  after  its 
enactment,  the  principles  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
which  bad  been  restrained  by  fear  of  the  imperial  laws  against 
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heresy,  spread  rapidly  to  the  shores  of  the  Danube,  the  Drave, 
and  the  Vistula.  Those  half-barbarous  nations,  who  miglit  be 
expected,  by  a  more  general  analogy,  to  remain  longest  in 
their  ancient  prejudices,  came  more  readily  into  the  n«;w  reli- 
gion than  the  civilized  people  of  the  south.  In  Germany 
itself,  the  progi-ess  of  the  Reformation  was  still  more  rapid : 
most  of  the  Franconian  and  Bavarian  nobility,  and  the  citizens 
of  eveiy  considerable  town,  though  subjects  of  Catholic  prin- 
ces, became  Protestant ;  while  in  Austria  it  has  been  said  that 
not  more  than  one  thirtieth  ])art  of  the  people  continued  firm 
in  their  original  faith.  This  may  probably  be  exaggerated ; 
but  a  Venetian  ambassador  in  lo58  (and  the  reports  of  the 
envoys  of  that  republic  are  remarkable  for  their  judiciousness 
and  accuracy)  estimated  the  Catholics  of  the  German  Empire 
at  only  one  tenth  of  the  population.^  The  universities  pro- 
duced no  defenders  of  the  ancient  religion.  For  twenty  years, 
no  student  of  the  University  of  Vienna  had  become  a  priest. 
Even  at  Ingolstadt,  it  was  necessary  to  fill  with  laymen,  offices 
hitherto  reserved  for  the  clergy.  The  prospect  was  not  much 
more  encouraging  in  France.  The  Venetian  ambassador  in 
that  country  (Micheli,  whom  we  know  by  his  reports  of  Eng- 
land under  Mary)  declares,  that  in  1561  the  common  people 
still  frequented  the  churches :  but  all  others,  especially  the 
nobility,  had  fallen  off;  and  this  defection  was  greatest  among 
the  younger  part. 

3.  This  second  burst  of  a  revolutionary  spirit  in  religion 
was  as  rapid,  and  perhaps  more  appalling,  to  its  op- 
ponents,  than  that  under  Luther  and  Zwingle  about 
1520.  It  was  certainly  prepared  by  long  working  in  the 
minds  of  a  part  of  the  people ;  but  most  of  its  operation  was 
due  to  that  generous  sympathy  which  carries  mankind  along* 
with  any  pretext  of  common  interest  in  the  redress  of  wrong. 
A  very  few  years  were  sufficient  to  make  millions  desert  their 
altar,'^,  abjure  their  faith,  loathe,  spurn,  and  insult  their  gods  ; 
words  hardly  too  strong,  when  we  remember  how  the  saints 
and  the  Virgin  had  been  honored  in  their  images,  and  how 
they  and  those  were  now  despised.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  Protestant  doctrines  had  made  no  sensible  progress  in  the 
south  of  Germany  before  the  Pacification  of  Passau  in  1552, 
nor  much  in  France  before  the  death  of  Henry  II.  in  1559. 

1  Ranke,  vol.  ii.  p.  125,  takes  a  general  surrey  of  the  religious  stat«  of  the  empir* 
about  1563 
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The  spirit  of  reformation,  suppressed  under  his  severe  ad- 
ministration, burst  forth  when  his  weak  and  youthful  son 
ascended  the  throne,  with  an  impetuosity  that  threatened  for 
a  time  the  subversion  of  that  profligate  despotism  by  which 
the  house  of  Valois  had  replaced  the  feudal  aristocracy.  It 
is  not  for  us  here  to  discriminate  the  influences  of  ambition 
and  oligarchical  factiousness  from  those  of  high-minded  and 
strenuous  exertion  in  the  cause  of  conscience. 

4.  It  is  not  surprising  that  some  Catholic  governments  wa- 
Wavering  ^^red  for  a  time,  and  thought  of  yielding  to  a  storm 
of  Catholic  which  might  involve  them  in  ruin.  Even  as  early  as 
princes.  i55g^  the  Dukc  of  Bavaria  was  compelled  to  make 
concessions  which  would  have  led  to  a  full  introduction  of 
the  Reformation.  The  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  was  tolerant  in 
disposition,  and  anxious  for  some  compromise  that  might  ex- 
tinguish the  schism  :  his  successor,  Maximilian  IL,  displayed 
the  same  temper  so  much  more  strongly,  that  he  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  a  seci*et  leaning  toxvards  the  reformed  tenets. 
Sigismund  Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  was  probably  at  one 
time  wavering  which  course  to  adopt ;  and,  though  he  did  not 
quit  the  Church  of  Rome,  his  court  and  the  Polish  nobility 
became  extensively  Protestant:  so  that,  according  to  some, 
there  was  a  very  considerable  majority  at  liis  death  who  pro- 
fessed that  creed.  Among  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  no- 
bility,  as  well  as  the  burghers  in  the  chief  cities,  it  was  held 
by  so  preponderating  a  body  that  they  obtained  a  fuU  tolera- 
tion and  equality  of  privileges.  England,  after  two  or  three 
violent  convulsions,  became  firmly  Protestant ;  the  religion  of 
the  court  being  soon  followed  with  sincere  good-will  by  the 
people.  Scotland,  more  unanimously  and  impetuously,  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  Rome.  The  Low  Countries  very  early  caught 
the  flame,  and  sustained  the  full  brunt  of  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  Charles  and  PhiUp. 

5.  Meantime,  the  infant  Protestantism  of  Italy  had  given 
Exttn-  some  signs  of  increasing  strength,  and  began  more 
guished  in   and  more  to  number  men  of  reputation  ;    but,  un- 

^'  supported  by    popular   affection,    or   the   policy  of 

princes,  it  was  soon   wliolly  crushed  by  the  arm  of  powei 
The  reformed  church  of  Locarno  was  compelled  in  1554  to 
emigrate  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  took  refuge  at  Zurich. 
That  of  Lucca  was  finally  dispersed  about  the  same  time.     A 
fresh  storm  of  persecution  arose  at  Modena  in  1556;  many 
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lost  their  lives  for  relij^on  in  the  Venetian  States  before  15G0 ; 
others  were  put  to  death  at  Rome.  The  Protestant  countries 
were  filled  with  Italian  exiles,  many  of  them  highly  gifted 
men,  who,  by  their  own  eminence,  and  by  the  distinction  which 
has  in  some  instances  awaited  their  posterity,  may  be  compared 
with  those  whom  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  long 
afterwai'ds  dispersed  over   P^urope.     The    tendency    .    ,  „    . 

iTv  •         -f,-  n    I  I'l      And  Spaiu. 

towards  1 1'otestantism  m  .Spam  was  or  the  same  kind, 
but  less  extensive,  and  certainly  still  less  popular,  than  in 
Italy.    The  Inquisition  took  it  up,  and  applied  its  usual  reme- 
dies with  success.     But  this  would  lead  us  still  farther  from 
literary  history  than  we  have  already  wandered. 

6.  This  prodigious  increase  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Eu- 
rope after  the  middle  of  the  century  did  not  continue  Re.action 
more  than  a  few  years.  It  was  checked  and  fell  ofcatho- 
back,  not  quite  so  rapidly  or  so  completely  as  it  came  "^'  ^ ' 
on,  but  so  a*5  to  leave  the  antagonist  church  in  perfect  security. 
Though  we  must  not  tread  closely  on  the  ground  of  political 
liistory,  nor  discuss  too  minutely  any  revolutions  of  opinion 
wliich  do  not  distinctly  manifest  themselves  in  literature,  it 
seems  not  quite  foreign  from  the  general  purpose  of  these 
volumes,  or  at  least  a  pardonable  digi-ession,  to  dwell  a  little 
on  the  leading  causes  of  this  retrograde  movement  of  Protes 
tantism ;  a  fact  as  deserving  of  explanation  as  the  previous 
excitement  of  the  Reformation  itself,  though,  from  its  more 
negative  nature,  it  has  not  drawn  so  much  of  the  attention  of 
mankind.  Those  who  behold  the  outbreaking  of  great  revolu- 
tions in  civil  society  or  in  religion,  will  not  easily  believe  that 
the  rush  of  watere  can  be  stayed  in  its  course  ;  that  a  pause  of 
indifference  may  come  on,  perhaps,  very  suddenly,  or  a  re-action 
bring  back  nearly  the  same  prejudices  and  passions  as  those 
which  men  had  renounced.  Yet  this  has  occurred  not  very 
rarely  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  and  never  on  a  larger  scale 
than  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 

7.  The  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  prince  whom  it  most 
strongly  influenced,  Philip  II.,  acted  on  an  unremit-  Especially 
ting,  uncompromising  policy  of  subduing,  instead  of  "n^enjiiiny. 
making  terms  with,  its  enemies.  In  Spain  and  Italy,  the  In- 
quisition soon  extirpated  the  remains  of  heresy.  Tlie  fluctu- 
ating policy  of  the  French  court,  destitute  of  any  strong  re- 
ligious zeal,  and  therefore  prone  to  expedients,  though  always 
desii'ous  of  one  end,  is  well  known.     It  was,  in  fact,  impossible 
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to  conquer  a  party"  so  prompt  to  resort  to  arms  and  so  skilful 
in  their  use  as  the  Huguenots.  But  in  Bavaria  Albert  V.. 
with  whom  about  1504  the  re-action  began,  in  the  Austrian 
dominions  Rodolph  II.,  in  Poland  Sigismund  III.,  by  shutting 
up  churches,  and  by  discountenancing  in  all  respects  their 
Protestant  subjects,  contrived  to  change  a  party  once  exceed- 
ingly powerful  into  an  oppressed  sect.  The  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  were  received  by  the  spiritual  princes  of 
the  empire  in  156G;  "and  from  this  moment,"  says  the  ex- 
cellent historian  who  has  thrown  most  light  on  this  subject, 
"  began  a  new  life  for  the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany."^  The 
profession  of  faith  was  signed  by  all  orders  of  men  ;  no  one 
could  be  admitted  to  a  degree  in  the  universities  nor  keep  a 
school  without  it.  Protestants  were  in  some  places  excluded 
from  the  court ;  a  penalty  which  tended  much  to  bring  about 
the  reconvei'sion  of  a  poor  and  proud  nobility. 

8.  That  could  not,  however,  have  been  effected  by  any 
Discipline  of  efforts  of  the  princes  against  so  preponderating  a 
the  clergy,  naajority  as  the  Protestant  Churches  had  obtained,  if 
the  pi'inciples  that  originally  actuated  them  had  retained  their 
animating  influence,  or  had  not  been  opposed  by  more  effica- 
cious resistance.  Every  method  was  adopted  to  revive  an 
attachment  to  the  ancient  religion,  insuperable  by  the  love  of 
novelty  or  the  force  of  argument.  A  stricter  discipline  and 
subordination  was  introduced  among  the  clergy :  they  were 
early  trained  in  seminaries,  apart  from  the  sentiments  and  ha- 
bits, the  vices  and  virtues,  of  the  world.  The  monastic  orders 
resumed  their  rigid  observances.  The  Capucins,  not  intro- 
duced into  France  before  1570,  spread  over  the  realm  within 
a  few  years,  and  were  most  active  in  getting  up  processions 
and  all  that  we  call  foolery,  but  which  is  not  the  less  stimulat- 
ing to  the  multitude  for  its  folly.  It  is  observed  by  Davila, 
that  these  became  more  frequent  after  the  accession  of  Henry 
III.  in  1574. 

9.  But,  far  above  all  the  rest,  the  Jesuits  were  the  instru- 
.  innuence     mcnts    of  regaining    France    and  Germany  to  the 

of  Jesuits,  church  they  served.  And  we  are  the  more  closely 
concerned  with  them  here,  that  they  are  in  this  age  among 
the  links  between  religious  opinion  and  literature.  We  have 
seen,  in  the  last  chapter,  with  what  spirit  they  took  the  lead 
in  polite  letters  and  classical  style ;  with  what  dexterity  they 

»  Kanke,  ii.  46-  [I  quote  the  Geiiuan ;  but  this  valuable  work  has  now  been  trai» 
bt«a.  — ISi^-l 
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made  the  brightest  talents  of  the  rising  generation,  which  the 
church  had  once  dreaded  and  checked,  her  most  willing  and 
effective  instruments.  The  whole  course  of  liberal  studies, 
hoAvever  deeply  grounded  in  erudition  or  embellished  by  elo- 
quence, took  one  direction,  one  perpetual  aim,  —  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Catholic  faith.  They  availed  themselves,  for  this 
purpose,  of  every  resource  which  either  human  natin-e  or 
prevalent  opinion  supplied.  Did  they  find  Latin  versification 
higlily  prized?  their  pupils  wrote  sacred  poems.  Did  they 
observe  the  natural  taste  of  mankind  for  dramatic  representa- 
tions, and  the  repute  which  that  species  of  literature  had 
obtained?  their  walls  resounded  \vith  sacred  tragedies.  Did 
they  perceive  an  unjust  ])rejudice  against  stipendiaiy  instruc- 
tion? they  gave  it  gratuitously.  Their  endowments  left  tliera 
in  the  decent  poverty  which  their  vows  required,  without  the 
offensive  mendicancy  of  the  friars. 

10.  In  1551  Ferdinand  established  a  college  of  Jesuits  at 
Vienna;  in  1556  they  obtained  one,  through  the  Their 
favor  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  at  Ingol^tadt,  and  in  P^ogr'^sa. 
1559  at  Munich.  They  spread  rapidly  into  other  Catholic 
states  of  the  empire,  and,  some  time  later,  into  Poland.  In 
France,  their  success  was  far  more  equivocal ;  the  Sorbonne 
declared  against  them  as  early  as  1554,  and  they  had  always 
to  encounter  the  opj)osition  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  But 
they  established  themselves  at  Lyons  in  1569,  and  afterwards 
at  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  and  other  cities.  Their  three  duties 
were  preaching,  confession,  and  education ;  the  most  poAveriul 
levers  that  religion  could  employ.  Indefatigable  and  unscru- 
pulous, as  well  as  polite  and  learned,  accustpmed  to  consider 
veracity  and  candor,  when  they  weakened  an  argument,  in  the 
light  of  treason  against  the  cause  (language  which  might 
seem  harsh,  were  it  not  almost  equally  applicable  to  so  many 
other  partisans),  tliey  knew  how  to  clear  their  rejisonings 
from  scholastic  pedantry  and  tedious  quotation,  for  the  simple 
and  sincere  understandings  whom  they  addressed;  yet,  in  the 
proper  field  of  controversial  theology,  they  wanted  notliing 
of  sophistical  expertness  or  of  erudition.  The  weak  points  of 
Protestantism  they  attacked  with  embarrassing  ingenuity ;  and 
the  reformed  churches  did  not  cease  to  give  them  abundant 
advantage  by  inconsistency,  extravagance,  and  passion.^ 

•  Hospinian.  Hist.  Jesuitarum  ;  Ranke,     The  first  of  tbe!<e  works  is  entirely  on  on« 
vol.  ii.  p.  82,  et  jiost.    Tirabosci.v,  viii.  116.    bidu,  auti  giveti  no  credit  tu  the  Jesuits  tnt 
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11.  At  the  death  of  Ignatius  Loyola  in  1556,  the  order 
fiieir  that  he  had  founded  was  divided  into  thirteen  provin- 
roueges.  ^.gg^  besides  the  Roman ;  most  of  which  were  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula  or  its  colonies.  Ten  colleges  belonged  to 
Castile,  eight  to  Aragon,  five  to  Andalusia.  Spain  was  for 
some  time  the  fruitful  mother  of  the  disciples,  as  she  had  been 
of  the  master.  The  Jesuits  who  came  to  Germany  were 
called  "  Spanish  priests."  They  took  possession  of  tlie  uni- 
versities; "they  conquered  us,"  says  Ranke,  "on  our  own 
ground,  in  our  own  homes,  and  stripped  us  of  a  part  of  our 
country."  This,  the  acute  historian  proceeds  to  say,  sprang 
certainly  from  the  want  of  understanding  among  the  Pro- 
testant theologians,  and  of  sufficient  enlargement  of  mind  to 
tolerate  unessential  differences.  The  violent  opposition  among 
each  other  left  the  way  open  to  these  cunning  strangers,  who 
taught  a  doctrine  not  open  to  dispute. 

12.  But,  though  Spain  for  a  time  supplied  the  most  active 
Jesuit  spirits  in  the  order,  its  central  point  was  always 
eeminary     at  Romc.    It  was  there  that  the  geneml  to  whom 

™^'  they  had  sworn  resided ;  and  from  thence  issued  to 
the  remotest  lands  the  voice,  which,  whatever  secret  counsels 
might  guide  it,  appeared  that  of  a  single,  irresponsible  irresis- 
tible will.  The  Jesuits  had  three  colleges  at  Rome ;  one  for 
their  own  novices,  another  for  German,  and  a  tliird  for  English 
Btudents.  Possevin  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  course 
of  study  in  Jesuit  seminaries,  taking  that  of  Rome  as  a 
model.  It  contained  nearly  2000  scholars,  of  various  descrip- 
tions. "  No  one,"  he  says,  "  is  admitted  without  a  foundation 
of  grammatical  knowledge.  The  abilities,  the  dispositions,  the 
intentions  for  future  life,  are  sci-upulously  investigated  in  each 
candidate;  nor  do  we  open  our  doors  to  any  who  do  not  come 
up  in  these  respects  to  what  so  eminent  a  school  of  all  virtue 
requires.  They  attend  divine  service  daily ;  they  confess 
every  month.  The  professors  are  numerous ;  some  teaching 
the  exposition  of  Scripture,  some  scholastic  theology,  some 
the  science  of  controversy  with  heretics,  some  casuistry : 
many  instruct  in  logic  and  philosophy,  in  mathematics,  or 
rhetoric,  polite  literature,  and  poetry  ;  the  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
as  well  as  Latin,  tongues  are  taught.     Three  years  are  given 

their  services  to  literature.  The  second  is  ing,  that  bs,  with  a  more  extensive  rang* 
pf  a  very  different  class,  philosophical  and  of  knowledge,  than  any  writer  of  Hoepl. 
profound,  and  yet  with  much  mor«  learn-    nian's  age  coiild  possess. 
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to  the  course  of  philosophy,  four  to  that  of  theology.  But 
if  any  are  found  not  so  fit  for  deep  studies,  yet  likely  to  be 
useful  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  they  merely  go  through  two 
years  of  practical,  that  is,  casuistical  theology.  These  semi- 
naries are  for  youths  advanced  beyond  the  inferior  classes 
or  schools ;  but,  in  the  latter  also,  religious  and  grammatical 
learning  go  hand  in  hand."  ^ 

13.  The  popes  were  not  neglectful  of  such  faithful  servants. 
Under  Gregory  XIII.,  whose  pontificate  began  in  pa^trcnaw 
1 572,  the  Jesuit  college  at  Rome  liad  twenty  lecture-  of  oregorr 
rooms  and  360  chambers  for  students ;  a  German  ^^^^' 
college  was  restored  after  a  temporary  suspension ;  and  an 
English  one  founded  by  his  care;  perhaps  there  was  not  a 
Jesuit  seminary  in  the  world  which  was  not  indebted  to  his 
liberality.  Gregory  also  established  a  Greek  college  (not  of 
Jesuits)  for  the  education  of  youths,  who  there  learned  to 
propagate  the  Catholic  faith  in  their  countiy.^  No  earlier 
pope  had  been  more  alert  and  strenuous  in  vindicating  his 
claims  to  universal  allegiance ;  nor,  as  we  may  judge  from 
the  well-known  pictures  of  Vasari  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  representing  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, more  ready  to  sanction  any  crime  that  might  be  sei-vice- 
able  to  the  church. 

14.  The  resistance  made  to  this  aggressive  warfare  was  for 
some  time  considerable.  Protestantism,  so  late  as  conversions 
lo78,  might  be  deemed  preponderant  in  all  the  Aus-  in  Germany 
trian  dominions  except  the  Tyrol.^  In  the  Polish  '^"'^  *''-'^"'=«- 
diets,  the  dissidents,  as  they  were  called,  met  their  opponents 
with  vigor  and  success.  The  ecclesiastical  principalities  were 
full  of  Protestants ;  and,  even  in  tlie  chapters,  some  of  them 
might  be  found.  But  the  contention  was  unequal,  from  the 
different  character  of  the  parties :  religious  zeal  and  devotion, 
which  fifty  years  before  had  overthrown  the  ancient  rites  in 
Northern  Germany,  were  now  more  invigorating  sentiments  in 
those  who  rescued  them  from  further  innovation.  In  religious 
struggles,  where  there  is  any  tiling  like  an  equality  of  forces, 
the  question  soon  comes  to  be  which  party  will  make  the 
greatest  sacrifice  for  its  own  faith.  And,  while  the  Catholic 
self-devotion  had  grown  far  stronger,  there  was  much  more  of 

I  PosseTin,  Bibliotheca  Selecta,  lib.  i.  c.  39. 
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secular  cupidity,  lukewarmness,  and  formality  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.  In  a  very  few  years,  the  eifects  of  this  were  distinctly 
visible.  The  Protestants  of  the  Catholic  pi-incipalities  went 
hack  into  the  bosom  of  Rome.  In  the  bishopric  of  Wurtzburg 
alone,  62,000  converts  are  said  to  have  been  received  iu 
the  year  lu8G.^  The  Emperor  Rodolph  and  his  brother 
archdukes,  by  a  long  series  of  persecutions  and  banishment, 
finally,  though  not  within  this  century,  almost  outrooted  Pro- 
testantism from  tlie  hereditary  provinces  of  Austria,  It  is 
true  that  these  violent  measures  were  the  proximate  cause  of 
so  many  conversions ;  but,  if  the  reformed  had  been  ardent 
and  united,  they  were  much  too  strong  to  have  been  thus 
subdued.  In  Bohemia,  accordingly,  and  Hungary,  where  there 
was  a  more  steady  spirit,  they  kept  their  ground.  The  re- 
action was  not  less  consj)icuous  in  other  countries.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  Huguenots  had  already  lost  more  than  two-thirds  of 
their  number  in  1580  ;  ^  comparatively,  I  presume,  with  twenty 
years  before :  and  the  change  in  their  relative  position  is 
manifest  from  all  the  histories  of  this  period.  In  the  Nether- 
lands, though  the  Seven  United  Provinces  were  slowly  win- 
ning their  civil  and  religious  liberties  at  the  sword's  point,  yet 
AV^est  Inlanders,  once  in  great  measure  Protestant,  became 
Catholic  before  the  end  of  the  century ;  while  the  W;illoon 
provinces  were  kept  from  swerving  by  some  bishops  of  great 
eloquence  and  excellent  lives,  as  well  as  by  the  influence  of 
the  Jesuits  planted  at  St.  Omer  and  Douay.  At  the  close 
of  this  period  of  fifty  years,  the  mischief  done  to  the  old  church 
in  its  fii'st  decennium  was  very  nearly  repaired;  the  propor- 
tions of  the  two  religions  in  Germany  coincided  with  those 
which  had  existed  at  the  Pacfication  of  Passau.  The  Jesuits, 
however,  had  begun  to  encroach  a  little  on  the  proper  domain 
of  the  Lutheran  Church :  besides  private  conversions,  which, 
on  account  of  the  rigor  of  the  laws,  not  certainly  less  intole- 
rant than  in  their  own  communion,  could  not  be  very  prominent, 
they  had  sometimes  hopes  of  the  Protestant  princes,  and  had 
once,  in  1578,  obtained  the  promise  of  John,  King  of  Sweden, 
to  embrace  openly  the  Romish  faith,  as  he  had  idready  done 
in  secret  to  Possevin,  an  emissary  despatched  by  the  pope  on 
this  important  errand.  But  the  sjmiptoms  of  an  opposition, 
very  formidable  in  a  country  which  has  never  allowed  its  kin^ 

>  Ranke,  p.  147. 
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to  trifle  with  it,  made  this  wavering  monarch  retrace  hia 
steps.  His  successor,  Sigismund,  went  farther,  and  fell  a 
victim  to  his  zeal  by  being  expelled  from  the  kingdom. 

1.5.  This  great  revival  of  the  Papal  religion,  after  the  shock 
it  had  sustained  in  the  first  pai't  of  the  sixteenth  q^^^^^^ 
century,  ought  for  ever  to  restrain  that  temerity  of  of  this 
prediction  so  frequent  in  our  ears.  As  women  some-  ^^''^''^  • 
times  believe  the  fashion  of  last  year  in  dress  to  be  wholly 
ridiculous,  and  incapable  of  being  ever  again  adopted  by  any 
one  solicitous  about  her  beauty,  so  those  who  affect  to  ju-o- 
nounce  on  future  events  are  equally  confident  against  the 
possibility  of  a  resurrection  of  opinions  which  the  majority 
have  for  the  time  ceased  to  maintain.  In  the  year  1560,  every 
Protestant  in  Europe  doubtless  anticipated  the  overthrow  of 
Popery :  the  Catholics  could  have  found  little  else  to  warrant 
hope  than  their  trust  in  Heaven.  The  late  rush  of  many 
nations  towards  demooratical  opinions  has  not  been  so  ra[)id 
and  so  general  as  the  change  of  religion  about  that  period. 
It  is  important  and  interesting  to  inquire  what  stemmed  this 
current.  We  readily  acknowledge  the  prudence,  firmness, 
and  unity  of  purpose,  that  for  the  most  part  distinguished  the 
court  of  Rome,  the  obedience  of  its  hierarchy,  the  severity  of 
intolerant  laws,  and  the  searching  rigor  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  resolute  adherence  of  great  princes  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  over  education  ;  but  these  either 
existed  before,  or  would  at  least  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
withstand  an  overwhelming  force  of  opinion.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  there  was  a  principle  of  vitality  in  that 
religion,  independent  of  its  external  strength.  By  the  side 
of  its  secular  j)omp,  its  relaxation  of  morality,  there  had 
always  been  an  intense  flame  of  zeal  and  devotion.  Super- 
stition it  might  be  in  tlie  many,  fanaticism  in  a  few ;  but  both 
of  these  imply  the  qualities  which,  while  they  subsist,  render 
a  religion  indestructilde.  That  revival  of  an  ardent  zeal, 
through  wliich  the  Franciscans  had,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, with  soiue  good  and  much  more  evil  effect,  spread  a 
popular  enthusiasm  over  Europe,  was  once  more  displayed 
in  counteraction  of  those  new  doctrines,  that  themselves 
liad  drawn  their  life  from  a  similar  development  of  moral 
emotion. 

16.  Even  in  the  court  of  Leo  X.,  soon  after  the  burst- 
mg  forth  of  the  Reformation  in  Saxony,  a  small  body  was 
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formed  by  men  of  rigid  piety,  and  strenuous  for  a  different 
A  rigid  species  of  reform.  Sadolet,  Caraffa  (afterward* 
party  in  the  Paul  IV.),  Cajctan,  and  Contareni,  both  the  latter 
"  ""^  ■  eminent  in  the  annals  of  the  church,  were  at  the 
head  of  this  party.^  Without  dwelling  on  what  belongs 
strictly  to  ecclesiastical  history,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
they  acquired  much  weight ;  and,  while  adhering  gen- 
erally to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  (though  Contareni 
held  the  Lutheran  tenets  on  justification),  aimed  steadily 
at  a  restoration  of  moral  discipline,  and  the  abolition  of 
every  notorious  abuse.  Several  of  the  regular  orders  were 
reformed,  while  others  were  instituted,  more  active  in  sacer- 
dotal duties  than  the  rest.  The  Jesuits  must  be  considered 
as  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  rigid  party.  Whatever  may 
be  objected,  perhaps  not  quite  so  early,  to  their  system  of 
casuistry,  whatever  want  of  scrupulousness  may  have  been 
shown  in  their  conduct,  they  were  men  Avho  never  swerved 
from  the  path  of  labor,  and,  it  might  be,  suffering,  in  the 
cause  which  they  deemed  that  of  God.  All  self-sacrifice  in 
such  circumstances,  especially  of  the  highly-gifted  and  accom- 
plished, though  the  bigot  steels  his  heart  and  closes  his  eyes 
against  it,  excites  the  admiration  of  the  unsopliisticated  part 
of  mankind. 

17.  The  Council  of  Trent,  especially  in  its  later  sessions, 
Its  efforts  displayed  the  antagonistic  parties  in  the  Roman 
at  Trent.  Church ;  one  struggling  for  lucrative  abuses,  one 
anxious  to  overthrow  them.  They  may  be  called  the  Ita- 
lian and  Spanish  parties :  the  first  headed  by  the  pope's 
legates,  dreading  above  all  things  both  the  reforming  spirit  of 
Constance  and  Basle,  and  the  independence  either  of  princes 
or  of  national  churches  ;  the  other  actuated  by  much  of  the 
8j)ii*it  of  those  councils,  and  tending  to  confirm  that  independ- 
ence. The  French  and  German  prelates  usually  sided  with 
the  Spanish  ;  and  they  were  together  strong  enough  to  estab- 
lish as  a  rule,  that  in  every  session  a  decree  for  reformation 
should  accompany  the  declaration  of  doctrine.  The  council, 
interrupted  in  1547  by  the  measure  that  Paul  111.  found  it 
necessary  for  his  own  defence  against  these  reformers  to 
adopt,  the  translation  of  its  sittings  to  Bologna,  with  which 
tlie  Imperial  prelates  refused  to  comply,  was  opened  again  by 
Julius  III.  in  1552;  and,  having  been  once  more  suspended 

>  liauke.  i.  133. 
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in  the  same  year,  resumed  its  labor  for  the  last  time  under 
Pius  IV.  in  15G2.  It  terminated  in  1504,  when  the  court  of 
Rome,  which,  with  the  Italian  prelates,  had  stnifrgled  hard  to 
obstruct  the  redress  of  every  p-ievance,  com])elled  the  more 
upright  members  of  the  council  to  let  it  close,  after  having 
effected  such  a  reformation  of  discijdine  as  they  could  obtain. 
The  court  was  certainly  successful  in  the  contest,  so  far  as  it 
might  be  called  one,  of  prerogative  against  liberty,  and  par- 
tially successful  in  the  preservation  of  its  lesser  interests  and 
means  of  influence.  Yet  it  seems  impossible  to  deny,  that  tho 
effects  of  the  Council  of  Trent  were  on  the  whole  highly 
favorable  to  the  church  for  whose  benefit  it  was  summoned. 
Tlie  Reformation  would  never  have  rousti(l  the  whole  north 
of  Eiu'ope,  had  the  peoi)le  seen  nothing  in  it  but  the  technical 
problems  of  theology.  It  was  against  ambition  and  cupi^^lity, 
sluggish  ignoi-ance  and  hauglity  pomp,  that  they  took  up 
arms.  Hence  the  abolition  of  many  long-established  abuses 
by  the  honest  zeal  of  the  Sjianish  and  Cisalpine  fathers  in 
that  council  took  away  much  of  the  ground  on  which  the  pre- 
valent disaffection  rested. 

18.  We  should  be  inclined  to  infer  from  the  language  of 
eome  contemporaries,  that  the  council  might  have  Nocom- 
proceeded  farther  with  more  advantage  than  danger  promise  ia 
to  their  church,  by  complying  with  the  earnest  and 
repeated  solicitations  of  the  emperor,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
and  even  the  court  of  France,  that  the  sacramental  cup  should 
be  restored  to  the  laity,  and  that  the  clergy  should  not  be 
restrained  from  marriage.  Upon  this,  however,  it  is  not  here 
for  us  to  dilate.  The  policy  of  both  concessions,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  latter,  was  always  questionable,  and  has  not  been 
demonstrated  l)y  the  event.  In  its  determinations  of  doctrine, 
the  council  was  generally  cautious  to  avoid  extremes,  and  left, 
in  many  momentous  questions  of  the  controversy,  such  as  the 
invocation  of  saints,  no  small  latitude  for  private  opinion.  It 
has  been  thought  by  some,  that  they  lost  sight  of  this  pru- 
dence in  defining  transubstantiation  so  rigidly  as  they  did  in 
1551,  and  thus  opposed  an  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  those 
who  would  have  acquiesced  in  a  more  equivocal  form  of 
words.  But,  in  truth,  no  alternative  was  left  upon  this  point. 
Transubstantiation  had  been  asserted  by  a  prior  council,  the 
Fourth  Lateran,  in  1215,  so  positively,  that  to  recede  would 
have  surrendered  the  main  principle  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
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And  it  is  also  to  be  remembered,  when  we  judge  of  what  might 
have  been  done,  as  we  fancy,  with  more  prudence,  that,  if 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  policy  in  the  decisions  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  there  was  no  want  also  of  conscientious  sincerity  ; 
and  that,  whatever  we  may  think  of  this  doctrine,  it  was  one 
•which  seemed  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  serious  and 
obedient  sons  of  the  church.' 

19.  Tliere  is  some  dilHculty  in  proving  for  the  Council  of 
Oonsuita-  'f I'cnt  tliat  universality  to  which  its  adherents  attach 
tion  of  an  infallible  authority.  And  this  was  not  held  to  be 
afisan  er.  ^  rnatter  of  course  by  the  great  P^uropean  powers. 
Even  in  France,  the  Tridentine  decrees,  in  matters  of  faith, 
have  not  been  formally  received,  though  the  Gallican  Church 
has  never  called  any  of  them  in  question :  those  relating 
to  matters  of  disciiiline  are  distinctly  held  not  obligatory. 
The  Emperor  Ferdinand  seems  to  have  hesitated  about 
acknowledging  the  decisions  of  a  council  which  had  at  least 
failed  in  the  object  for  wliich  it  was  professedly  summoned,  — 


'  A  strange  notion  has  been  started  of 
late  yetirs  in  Englanil,  that  tlie  Council 
of  Trent  made  iuiport^tiit  innovations  in 
the  previously  established  doctrines  of  the 
Western  Church ;  an  hypothesis  so  para- 
doxical in  respect  to  public  opinion,  and, 
it  must  be  added,  so  prodi^ously  at  va- 
riance with  the  known  facts  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  that  we  cannot  but  adniire 
the  facility  with  which  it  has  been  taken 
up.  It  will  appear,  by  reading  the  ac- 
counts of  the  sessions  of  the  council, 
either  in  Father  Paul  or  in  any  more  fa- 
vorable historian,  that,  even  in  certain 
points,  such  as  justification,  which  had 
not  been  clearly  laid  down  before,  the 
Tridentine  decrees  were  mostly  conforma- 
ble with  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  those 
doctors  who  bad  obtained  the  highest  re- 
putation ;  and  that  upon  what  are  more 
usually  reckoned  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  the  Church  of  Rome,  namely, 
transubstantiation,  purgatory,  and  invoca- 
tion of  the  siiints  and  the  Virgin,  they 
assert  nothing  but  what  had  been  so  in- 
grafted into  the  faith  of  this  part  of 
Europe  as  to  have  been  rejected  by  no  one 
without  8US])ieion  or  imputation  of  heresy. 
Perhaps  Erasmus  would  not  have  acqui- 
esced with  good  will  in  all  the  decrees  of 
the  council ;  but  was  Erasmus  deemed 
orthodox?  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
great  hurry  with  which  some  controver- 
sies of  considerable  importance  were  des- 
patclied  in  tile  huit  sessions  may  have  had 
■s  much  to  do  with  the  short  and  vague 


phrases  employed  in  respect  to  them  as 
the  prudence  I  have  attributed  to  the 
fathers ;  but  the  facts  will  remain  the 
same  on  either  supposition.  —  ISSi).  [The 
persons  alluded  to  in  this  note  have  since 
changed  their  ground,  and  discovered  tli.tt 
the  Council  of  Trent  has  not  been  quite  so 
great  an  innovator  as  they  had  imagined 
—  1842.] 

No  general  council  ever  contained  so 
many  persons  of  eminent  le.arning  and 
ability  as  that  of  Trent ;  uor  is  there 
ground  for  believing  that  any  other  ever 
investigated  the  questions  before  it  with 
so  much  patience,  acuteuess,  temper,  and 
desire  of  truth.  The  early  councils,  un- 
less they  are  greatly  belied,  would  not 
bear  comparison  in  these  characteristics. 
Impartiality,  and  freedom  from  prejudice, 
no  Protesfcint  will  attribute  to  the  fathers 
of  Trent ;  but  where  will  he  produce  thcae 
qualities  in  an  ecclesiastical  synod  ?  But 
it  may  be  said  that  they  had  only  one 
leading  prejudice,  —  that  of  determining 
theological  faith  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  handed  do«n 
to  their  own  age.  This  one  point  of  au- 
thority conceded,  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  can  be  proved  to  have  decided  wrong, 
or  at  least  against  all  reiusonable  evidence. 
Let  those  who  have  imbibed  a  different 
opinion  ask  themselves  whether  they  have 
read  Sarpi  through  with  any  attention, 
especially  as  to  those  sessions  of  the  Tri- 
dentine Council  which  pi-eceded  its  suspen 
Bion  iu  1&47. 
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the  conciliation  of  all  parties  to  the  church.  For  we  fiiul, 
that,  even  after  its  close,  he  referred  the  chief  points  in  con- 
troversy to  George  Cassander,  a  German  theologian  of  very 
moderate  sentiments  and  temper.  Cassander  wrote,  at  the 
emperor's  request,  his  famous  Consultation,  wherein  he  passes 
in  review  every  article  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  so  as 
to  give,  if  possible,  an  interpretation  consonant  to  tliat  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Certain  it  is,  that  between  Melanchthon's 
desire  of  concord  in  drawing  up  the  Confession,  and  that  of 
Cassander  in  judging  of  it,  no  great  number  of  points  seem 
to  be  left  for  dispute.  In  another  treatise  of  Cassander,  De 
Officio  Pii  Viri  in  hoc  Dissidio  Religionis  (1561),  he  holds 
the  same  course  that  Erasmus  had  done  before  ;  blaming  those 
who,  on  account  of  the  stains  in  the  church,  would  wholly 
'aibvert  it,  as  well  as  those  who  erect  the  pope  into  a  sort  of 
leity,  by  setting  up  his  authority  as  an  infallible  rule  of  faith. 
The  rule  of  controversy  laid  down  by  Cassander  is.  Scripture 
explained  by  the  tradition  of  the  ancient  church,  which  is  best 
to  be  learned  from  the  writings  of  those  who  lived  from  the 
age  of  Constantino  to  that  of  Gregory  I. ;  because,  during 
that  period,  the  principal  articles  of  faith  were  most  discussed. 
Dupin  observes,  that  the  zeal  of  Cassander  for  the  re-union  and 
peace  of  the  church  made  him  yield  too  much  to  the  Protes- 
tants, and  advance  some  propositions  that  were  too  bold.  But 
they  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  his  concessions.  This 
treatise  was  virulently  attacked  by  Calvin,  to  whom  Cassan- 
der replied.  No  one  should  hesitate  to  prefer  the  spirit  of 
Cassander  to  that  of  Calvin ;  but  it  must  be  owned,  that  the 
practical  consequence  of  his  advice  would  have  been  to  check 
the  profession  of  the  reformed  religion,  leaving  amendment  to 
those  who  had  little  disposition  to  amend  any  thing.  Nor 
is  it  by  any  means  unlikely  that  this  conciliatory  scheme,  by 
extenuating  disagreements,  had  a  considerable  influence  in 
that  cessation  of  the  advance  of  Protestantism,  or  rather  that 
recovery  of  lost  ground  by  the  opposite  party,  to  which  we 
have  lately  adverted,  and  of  which  more  proofs  were  after- 
wards given. 

20.  We  ought  to  reckon  also  among  the  principal  causes  of 
this  change,  those  perpetual  disputes,  those  irrecon-  g.  ^^^  ^^ 
cilable  animosities,  that  bigotry,  above  all,  and  perse-  Protestant 
cuting  spirit,  which  were  exhibited  in  the  Lutheran  '='^"'^'^'* 
and  Calvinistic  Churches.     Each  began  with  a  common  prin* 
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ciple,  —  the  necessity  of  an  orthodox  faith.  But  this  ortho- 
doxy meant  evidently  nothing  more  than  their  own  belief,  as 
opposed  to  that  of  their  adversaries,  —  a  belief  acknowledged 
to  be  fallible,  yet  maintained  as  certain,  rejecting  authority  in 
one  breath,  and  ap])ealing  to  it  in  the  next,  and  claiming 
to  rest  on  sure  proofs  of  reason  and  Scripture,  which  their 
opponents  were  ready  with  just  as  much  confidence  to  invali- 
date. 

21.  The  principle  of  several  controversies  which  agitated 
Tenets  of  ^''*^  ^^^  *^  great  divisions  of  the  Protestant  name  was 
jiehiucii-  still  that  of  the  real  presence.  The  Calvinists,  as 
'^°°'  far  as  their  meaning  could  be  divined  through  a  dense 

mist  of  nonsense  which  they  purposely  collected,^  were  little, 
if  at  all,  less  removed  from  the  Romish  and  Lutheran  parties 
than  the  disciples  of  Zwingle  himself,  who  spoke  out  more 
perspicuously.  Nor  did  the  orthodox  Lutherans  fail  to  per- 
ceive this  essential  discrepancy.  Melanchthon,  incontestably 
the  most  eminent  man  of  their  church  after  the  death  of 
Luther,  had  obtained  a  great  influence  over  the  younger  stu- 
dents of  theology.  But  his  opinions,  half  concealed  as  they 
were,  and  perhaps  unsettled,  had  long  been  tending  to  a  very 
different  line  from  those  of  Luther.  The  deference  exacted 
by  the  latter,  and  never  withheld,  kept  them  from  any  open 
dissension.  But  some,  whose  admiration  for  the  founder  of 
their  church  was  not  checked  by  any  scruples  at  his  doctrine, 
soon  began  to  inveigh  against  the  sacrifice  of  his  favorite 
tenets,  which  JMelanchthon  seemed  ready  to  make  through 
timidity,  as  they  believed,  or  flxlse  judgment.  To  the  Roman- 
ists he  was  willing  to  concede  the  primacy  of  the  pope  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  bishops ;  to  the  Helvetians  he  was  suspected 
of  leaning  on  the  great  controversy  of  the  real  presence  ; 
while,  on  the  still  more  important  questions  of  faith  and 
works,  he  not  only  rejected  the  Antinomian  exaggerations  of 
the  high  Lutherans,  but  introduced  a  doctrine  said  to  be 
nearly  similar  to  that  called  Semi-Pelagian ;  according  to 
which,  the  grace  communicated  to  adult  persons  so  as  to  draw 
them  to  God  recfliired  a  correspondent  action  of  their  own  free 
will  in  order  to  become  effectual.  Those  who  held  this  tenet 
were  called  Synergists.^     It  appears  to  be  the  same,  or  nearly 

*  See  some  of  this  in  Bossuet,  Variations    easy  to  find  similar  evidence  firom  our  o\sa 
des  Eglises  Protestantes,  1.  Ix.     I  do  not    writers, 
much  trust  to  Bossuet ;  but  it  would  be  too       '  Mosheim ;  Bayle,  art.  "  SynergistM." 
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SO,  as  that  adopted  by  the  Armiuians  in  tlie  next  century,  but 
was  not,  perhaps,  maintained  by  any  of  the  schoolmen ;  nor 
does  it  seem  consonant  to  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of 
Tx'ent,  nor  pi-obably  to  the  intention  of  those  who  compiled 
the  articles  of  the  English  Church.  It  is  easy,  hoAvever,  to 
be  mistaken  as  to  these  theological  subtilties,  which  those  who 
write  of  them  with  most  confidence  do  not  really  discriminate 
by  any  consistent  or  intelligible  language. 

22.  There  seems  good  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  bitterness 
manifested  by  the  rigid  Lutherans  against  the  new  ^  p^^y 
school  was  aggravated  by  some  political  events  of  hpstue  to 
this  period ;  the  univereity  of  Wittenberg,  in  which 
Melanchthon  long  resided,  being  subject  to  the  elector  Mau- 
rice, whose  desertion  of  the  Protestant  confederacy  and 
unjust  acquisition  of  the  electorate  at  the  expense  of  the  best 
friends  of  the  Reformation,  though  partly  expiated  by  his  sub- 
sequent conduct,  could  never  be  forgiven  by  the  adherents  and 
subjects  of  the  Ernestine  line.  Those  first  protectors  of  the 
reformed  faith,  now  become  the  victims  of  his  ambition,  were 
reduced  to  the  duchies  of  Weimar  and  Gotha,  within  the  for- 
mer of  which  the  university  of  Jena,  founded  in  1559,  was 
soon  filled  with  the  sternest  zealots  of  Luther's  school.  Fla- 
cius  Illyricus,  most  advantageously  known  as  the  chief  com- 
piler of  the  Centuriie  Magdeburgenses,  was '  at  the  head  of 
this  university,  and  distinguished  by  his  animosity  against 
Melanchthon,  whose  gentle  spirit  was  released  by  death  from 
the  contentions  he  abhorred,  in  15  GO.  Bossuet  exaggerates 
the  indecision  of  Melanchthon  on  many  disputable  questions, 
which,  as  far  as  it  existed,  is  rather  perhaps  a  matter  of 
praise ;  but  his  want  of  firmness  makes  it  not  always  easy 
to  determine  his  real  sentiments,  especially  in  his  letters, 
and  somewhat  impaired  the  dignity  and  sincerity  of  his 
mind. 

23.  After  the  death  of  Melanchthon,  a  controversy,  begun 
by  one  Brentius,  relating  to  the  ubiquity,  as  it  was   ^^^^  ^^ 
called,  of  Christ's  body,  proceeded  with  much  heat.   Concord, 
It  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  it  led  to  what  is  de-      ' 
nominated  the  Formula  Concordiae,  a  declaration  of  faith  on 
several  matters  of  controversy,  drawn  up  at  Torgau  in  1576, 
and   subscribed    by  the    Saxon    and    most  other   Lutheran 
Churches  of  Germany,  though  not  by  those  of  Brunswick,  or 
of  the  Northern  kingdoms.    It  was  justly  considered  as  a  com- 
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plete  victory  of  the  rigid  over  the  moderate  party.  The  strict 
enforcement  of  subscription  to  this  creed  gave  rise  to  a  good 
deal  of  persecution  against  those  who  were  called  Crypto- 
Calvinists,  or  suspected  of  a  secret  bias  towards  the  proscribed 
doctrine.  Peucer,  son-in-law  of  Melanchthon,  and  editor  of 
his  works,  was  kept  for  eleven  years  in  prison.  And  a  very 
narrow  spirit  of  orthodoxy  prevailed  for  a  century  and  a  half 
afterwards  in  Lutheran  theology.  But,  in  consequence  of  this 
Bpirit,  that  theology  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected  and 
contemned  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  not  many  of  its  books 
during  that  period  are  remembered  by  name.^ 

24.  Though  it  may  be  reckoned  doubtful  whether  the  Coun- 
Controversy  ^il  of  Trent  did  not  repel  some  wavering  Protestants 
raised  by  by  its  Unqualified  re-enactment  of  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  it  prevented,  at  least,  those  con- 
troversies on  the  real  presence  wluch  agitated  the  Protestant 
communions.  But,  in  another  more  extensive  and  important 
province  of  theology,  the  decisions  of  the  council,  though  cau- 
tiously drawn  up,  were  far  from  precluding  such  differences 
of  opinion  as  ultimately  gave  rise  to  a  scliism  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  have  had  no  small  share  in  the  decline  of  its  power. 
It  is  said  that  some  of  the  Dominican  order,  who  could  not  but 
find  in  their  most  revered  authority,  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  strong 
assertion  of  Augustin's  scheme  of  divinity,  were  hardly  content 
with  some  of  the  decrees  at  Trent,  as  leaving  a  door  open  to 
Semi-Pelagianism.^  The  controversy,  however,  was  first 
raised  by  Baius,  professor  of  divinity  at  Louvain,  now  chiefly 
remarkable  as  the  precursor  of  Jansenius.  Many  pi-opositions 
attributed  to  Baius  wei-e  censured  by  the  Sorbonne  in  1560, 
and  by  a  bull  of  Pius  V.  in  1567.  He  submitted  to  the  lat- 
ter ;  but  his  tenets,  which  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  those 
of  Calvin,  struck  root,  especially  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
seem  to  have  passed  from  the  disciples  of  Baius  to  the  famous 
bishop  of  Ypres  in  the  next  century.  The  buU  of  Pius  ap- 
parently goes  much  farther  from  the  Calvinistic  hypothesis 
than  the  Council  of  Trent  had  done.     The  JansenLst  party, 

1  Hospinian,  Concordia  DLscors,   is  my  vol.  i.  p.  8.     This  opinion  is  ascribed  to 

chief  authority.     He  wa.sa  Swiss  Calvinist,  Peter  Soto,  confessor  to  Charies  V.,  wh» 

and  of  course  very  hostile  to  the  Lutheran  took  a  part  in  the  reconversion  of  England 

party.     But  Mosheim  does  not  vindicate  under  Mary.     lie  is  not  to  be  confounded 

very  strongly  his  own  church.     See  also  with   the  more  celebrated  Dominic  SoV) 

several  articles  in  Bayle ;  and  Kichhom,  Both  these  divines  were  distinguished  or 

ri.  part  i.  231.  naments  of  (he  Council  of  Trent. 

'  Du  Chesue,  Histoire  du    Baianisms, 
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in  later  times,  maintained  that  it  was  not  binding  upon  the 
church.^ 

25.  These  disputes,  after  a  few  years,  were  revived  and 
inflamed  by  the  treatise  of  Molina,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  Treatise  of 
in  1.588,  on  free-will.  In  this  he  Avas  charged  with  Rioiiiiaon 
swerving  as  much  from  the  right  line  on  one  side  as 
Baius  had  been  supposed  to  do  on  the  other.  His  tenets,  in- 
deed, as  usually  represented,  do  not  appear  to  differ  from  those 
maintained  afterwards  by  the  Arminians  in  Holland  and  Eng- 
land. But  it  has  not  been  deemed  orthodox  in  the  Church  of 
Eome  to  deviate  ostensibly  from  the  doctrine  of  Augustin  in 
this  controversy  ;  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  though  not  quite  of 
equal  authority  in  the  church  at  large,  was  held  almost  infalli- 
ble by  the  Dominicans,  a  powerful  order,  well  stored  As'ith  learn- 
ing and  logic,  and  already  jealous  of  the  rising  influence  of  the 
Jesuits.  Some  of  the  latter  did  not  adhere  to  the  Semi-Pelagian 
theories  of  Molina ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  order  was  roused, 
and  they  all  exerted  themselves  successfully  to  screen  his  book 
from  tlie  condemnation  which  Clement  VIH.  was  much  in- 
clined to  pronounce  upon  it.  They  had  before  this  time  been 
accused  of  Pelagianism  by  the  Thomists,  and  especially  by 
the  partisans  of  Baius,  who  procured  from  the  universities  of 
Louvain  and  Douay  a  censure  of  the  tenets  that  some  Jesuits 
had  promulgated.^ 

20.  The  Protestant  theologians  did  not  fad  to  entangle 
themselves  in  this  intricate  wilderness.  Melanch-  Protestant 
thon  drew  a  large  portion  of  the  Lutherans  into  what  *«"et8. 
was  afterwards  called  Arminianism  ;  but  the  reformed  churches, 
including  the  Helvetian,  whicli,  after  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, gave  up  many  at  least  of  those  points  of  difference  which 

I  Some  of  the  tenets  asserted  in   the  propositions  to  be  scina  doctrina;  artlniU, 

articles  of  the  Church  of  England  are  con-  p.  258.     The  appeiirance  of  Molina's  book, 

dcumed  in  this  bull,  especially  the  13th.  which  was  thought  to  go  much   farther 

Du  Cliesne,  p.  78,  f!  po5<.   See  Biogr.  Univ.,  towards  Pelagianism.  renewed  the  flame. 

art.  "Baius  and  Bavle."     Du   (Jhesue  is  Clement  VIII.  was  very  desirous  to  coa- 

ri'ckoned  an  unfair  iiistorian  by  those  who  demn   Molina  ;   but   Henry  IV.,  who  now 

favor  Baius.  favored   the  Jesuits,   interfered   for   their 

-  Du  Chesne;  Biogr.  Univ.,  art.  "  Mo-  honor.      Cardinal  Perron  took   the  same 

lina."     The  controversy  had  begun  before  side,  and  told  the  pope  that  a  Protestant 

the  ])ublication  of  Molina's  tre;itise ;  and  might  subscribe  the  Dominican  doctrine, 

tlie  faculty  of  Ijouvain  censured  thirty-one  l{anke,  ii.  295,  et  post.     Paul  V.  was  also 

pmpiisitions of  the  Jesuits  in  1.587.     Paris,  rather  inclined  against  the  Jesuits  ;  but  It 

lidwever,  refused  to  confirm  the  censure,  would  have  been   hard   to  mortify   such 

BiUarniin,  in  1588,  drew  up  an  abstract  gooil  friends,  and  in  1607  he  issued  a  decl»- 

of  the  dispute  by  command  of  Sixtus  V.  ration   postponing   the  decision  sine  Jit. 

In  this  he  ioes  not  decide  iu  favor  of  either  The  Jesuits  deemed  themselves  victorioiu. 

tide  ;   but  the  pope  declared  the  Jesuit  aa  in  fact  they  were.    Id.,  p.  353. 
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had  distinguished  them  from  that  of  Geneva,  held  the  doctrine 
of  Augustin  on  absohite  predestination,  on  total  depravity,  and 
ai'bitrarj  irresistible  grace. 

27.  A  third  source  of  intestine  disunion  lay  deep  in  recesses 
Trinitarian  beyond  the  soundings  of  human  reason.  Tlie  doc- 
controversy.  ij.[^q  ^f  (^jjg  Trinity,  wliich  theologians  agree  to  call 
inscrutable,  but  which  they  do  not  fail  to  define  and-  analyze 
with  the  most  confident  dogmatism,  had  already,  as  we  have 
seen  in  a  former  passage,  been  investigated  by  some  bold 
.spirits  with  little  regard  to  the  established  faith.  They  had 
soon,  however,  a  terrible  proof  of  the  danger  that  still  was  to 
wait  on  such  momentous  aberrations  from  tlie  prescribed  line. 
Servetus,  having,  in  1553,  published,  at  Vienne  in  Dauphine, 
a  new  treatise,  called  Christianisrai  Restitutio,  and  escaping 
from  thence,  as  he  vainly  hoped,  to  the  Protestant  city  of  Ge- 
neva, became  a  victim  to  the  bigotry  of  the  magistrates,  insti- 
gated by  Calvin,  who  had  acquired  an  immense  ascendency 
over  that  republic.^     He  did  not  leave,  as  far  as  we  know, 


1  This  book  is  among  the  scarcest  in  the 
worid,  ipsa  raritale  rarior,  as  it  is  called 
by  Schelhorn.  "  II  est  reconnu,"  says  De 
Bure,  "pour  1«  p'  is  rare  de  tons  les  li  vres." 
It  wjis  long  su".osed  that  no  copy  existed 
except  that  belonging  to  Dr.  Mead,  after- 
wards to  the  Duke  de  la  Valiere,  and  now 
Sn  the  Koyal  Library  at  Paris.  But  a 
second  is  said  to  be  in  the  Imperial  Ijbrary 
at  Vienna  ;  and  Brunet  observes,  "  Ou  con- 
noit  i  peine  trois  exemphiires,"  which 
seems  to  hint  that  there  may  be  a  third. 
AUwoerdtn,  in  his  life  of  Servetus,  pub- 
lished in  1727,  did  not  know  where  any 
printed  copy  could  be  found  ;  several 
libiuries  having  been  named  by  mistiike. 
But  there  were  at  that  time  several 
manu-script  copies,  one  of  which  he  used 
himself.  It  had  belonged  to  Samuel 
Crellius,  and  afterwards  to  La  Croze,  from 
whom  he  had  borrowed  it,  and  was  tran- 
.Bcribed  from  a  printed  copy  belonging  to 
an  UniUirian  minister  in  Transylvania, 
who  had  obtiiined  it  in  England  between 
16'j0  and  1670. 

This  o^lebrated  book  is  a  collection  of 
several  treatises,  %vith  the  general  title, 
ChrLstianismi  Hestitutio.  But  that  of  the 
first  and  most  remarkable  part  has  been 
differently  given.  According  to  a  letter 
from  the  Abbe  Kive,  librarian  to  the  Duke 
de  la  Valiere,  to  Dutens.  which  the  latter 
ha-s  published  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Origines  des  Decouvertes  attribuees  aux 
Modernes,  vol.  ii.  p.  359,  all  former  ^vriters 
on  the  subject  have  been  incorrect.  The 
diSereuce,  however,  is  but  in  one  vrord. 


In  Sandiu.s,  Niceron,  AUwoerden,  and,  I 
suppose,  others,  the  title  runs.  "De  l"ri- 
nitate  Divina,  quod  in  ea  non  sit  in/lhisi- 
bilium  trium  rcrum  illusio,  sed  vera  sub- 
Btantiae  Dei  manifestatio  in  verbo.  et 
communicatio  in  spiritu,  libri  vii."  The 
Abbe  Kive  gives  the  word  in  visibilium  :  and 
this  I  find  also  in  the  additions  of  Simler 
to  the  Bibliotheca  Universiilis  of  Gesner,  to 
which  M.  Kive  did  not  advert.  In  AU- 
woerden, however,  a  distinct  heading  is 
given  to  the  6th  and  7th  dialogues,  whei-e- 
in  the  same  title  is  repeated,  with  the  word 
invisibdium  instead  of  inflivisibiliinn.  It 
is  remarked  in  a  note,  by  Rive  or  Du- 
tens. that  it  wa-s  a  gross  error  to  put  Vrerfi- 
visibilium,  as  it  makes  Servetus  say  the 
contrary  of  what  his  system  requires.  I 
am  not  entirely  of  this  opinion  ;  and  if  I 
understand  the  system  of  Servetus  at  all, 
the  word  indivisihilium  is  very  intelligible 
De  Bure,  who  seems  to  wTite  from  person- 
al inspection  of  the  same  copy,  which  ho 
supposed  to  be  unique,  gives  the  title  with 
iruiii'isibilium.  The  Christiani.smi  Resti- 
tutio was  reprinted  at  Nuremberg,  about 
1790,  in  the  sjime  form  as  the  original  edi- 
tion :  but  I  am  not  aware  which  word  is 
u.sed  in  the  titlepage;  nor  would  the  evi- 
dence of  a  modern  reprint,  passibly  no! 
taken  immediately  from  a  printed  copy, 
be  conclusive. 

The  Life  of  Servetus  by  AUwoerden, 
Ilelmstailt,  1727,  is  partly  founded  on  ma- 
terials collected  by  Mosheim,  who  put 
them  into  the  author's  hand.s.  Barbier  il 
much  mistaken  in  placing  it  among  psea 
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any  peculiar  disciples.  Many,  however,  among  the  German 
Anabaptists,  held  tenets  not  unlike  those  of  the  ancient  Arians. 
Several  persons,  chiefly  foreigners,  were  burned  for  such 
heresies  in  England  under  Edward  VI.,  Elizabeth,  and  James. 
These  Anabaptists  were  not  very  learned  or  conspicuous  ad- 
vocates of  their  opinions ;  but  some  of  the  Italian  confessors 
of  Protestantism  were  of  more  im{)ort{ince.  Several  of  tliese 
were  reputed  to  be  Arians.  None,  however,  became  so  cele- 
brated as  Ltelius  Socinus,  a  young  man  of  considerable  abihty, 


donyinous  works,  as  if  AUwocrden  had 
beeu  a  fictitious  denoiniuation  of  Moslieiin. 
Dictionuaire  des  Aaouyiut'.s  (1824),  iii.  555. 
The  book  coutaius,  even  in  the  title-page, 
all  possible  vouchers  for  its  autlieiiticity. 
Mosheim  himself  says,  in  a  letter  to  AU- 
wocrdeu,  •'  Nou  dubitavi  negutium  hoc, 
tibi  committere,  atque  Uistoriani  .Serveti 
conciuuandam  et  apte  coustruendam  tra- 
dere."  But  it  appears  that  AUwnerden 
added  much  from  other  sources,  .so  that 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  callk-d  the  work  of 
any  one  else  The  lliograpliie  Universelle 
ascrilies  to  Mosheim  a  Latin  Uistory  of 
Servetus,  Ilelmstadt.  1737  ;  but,  ;is  I  be- 
lieve, by  contusion  with  the  former.  They 
also  mention  a  German  work  by  Mosheim 
on  the  same  subject  in  1748.  See  IJiogr. 
Univ.,  arts.   "  Mosheim  and  Servetus." 

The  analysis  of  the  Christianismi  Resti- 
tutio, §iven  by  Alhvoerden,  is  very  meagre ; 
but  he  promises  a  fuller  account,  wliich 
never  appeared.  It  is  a  far  more  extensive 
scheme  of  theology  than  had  been  pro- 
mulgated by  Servetus  in  his  first  treatises  ; 
the  most  interesting  of  his  opinions  being, 
of  course,  those  which  brought  him  to  the 
stake,  lie  distinctly  held  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  "  Diilogus  secundus  modura 
generationis  (Jhristi  docet,  i|Uod  ipse  non 
sit  creatus  nee  finitie  potciititc,  .sed  vere 
adorandus  verusque  Deus."  —  .Vllwnerden, 
p.  214.  lie  probably  ascribed  this  divinity 
to  the  presence  of  the  Logos,  as  a  manifes- 
tjition  of  God  by  thit  name,  but  denied  its 
distinct  personality  in  the  sense  of  an  in- 
telligent being  different  from  the  Father. 
Many  others  may  have  said  something  of 
the  .same  kind,  but  in  more  cautious  lan- 
guage, and  respecting  more  the  conven- 
tional phra,seologv  of  theologians.  "  lUe 
cru^am,  hie  diadema."  Servetus.  in  fiict, 
Wius  burned,  not  so  much  for  his  heresies, 
as  for  some  personal  offence  he  had  several 
years  before  given  to  Calvin.  The  latter 
wrote  to  Bolsec  in  1.54fi,  "  Servetus  cupit 
hue  venire,  sed  a  me  accersitus.  Ego 
autem  uunquam  committam,  ut  fidem 
meam  eatenus  obstrictam  habeat.  Jam 
enim  constitutum  liabeo,  si  veniat,  nun- 
^uajii  pati  ut  sal vus  exeat. ' '  —  Allwoerden, 


p.  43.  A  similar  letter  to  Farel  differs  in 
some  phnuses,  and  especiiiUy  by  the  word 
i-ifiis  for  srdviis.  The  latter  w:is  published 
by  Wytenbogart,  in  an  ecclesi.istical  histo- 
ry written  in  Dutch.  Servetus  had,  in 
some  printed  letters,  charged  Calvin  with 
many  errors,  which  .seems  to  have  ex;ispe- 
rated  the  great  reformer's  temper,  so  as  to 
make  him  resolve  on  what  he  afterwards 
executed. 

The  death  of  Servetus  ha-s  perhaps  aa 
many  circumstiinces  of  aggravation  as  any 
execution  for  heresy  that  ever  took  place. 
One  of  these,  and  among  the  most  striking, 
is,  that  he  was  not  the  subject  of  Geneva, 
nor  domiciled  in  the  city  ;  nor  h  id  the 
(Jhristiauismi  Kestitutio  been  published 
there,  but  at  Vieune.  According  to  our 
laws,  and  tho.se,  I  believe,  of  most  civilized 
nations,  he  was  not  amenable  to  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  republic. 

The  tenets  of  Servetus  are  not  easily 
a.scertaiued  in  all  respects,  nor  very  in- 
teresting to  the  reader.  Some  of  them 
were  considered  infidel,  and  even  panthe- 
istical ;  but  there  can  be  little  ground  for 
such  imputations,  when  we  consider  the 
tenor  of  his  writings,  and  the  fate  which 
he  might  have  escaped  by  a  retnictation.  It 
should  be  .said  in  justice  to  Calvin,  that  ho 
decliu-es  himself  to  have  endeavored  to 
obtain  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  for 
a  milder  kind  of  death.  "Genus  mortis 
conati  sumus  mutire,  sed  frustra.''  —  All- 
woerden, p.  lOB.  But  he  his  never  re- 
covered, in  ttie  eyes  of  posterity,  the  blow 
this  giive  to  his  moral  reputation,  which 
the  Arminians,  as  well  as  .Socinians,  were 
always  anxious  to  depreciate.  •'  De  Serve- 
to,'"  s;iys  Grotius,  "  iJeo  certl  aliquid  pro- 
nuntiare  ausus  non  sum,  quia  causam 
ejus  non  bene  didici ;  neque  Calvino  ejus 
hosti  capitali  credere  audeo,  cum  sciam 
quam  inique  et  virulente  idem  ille  Calvi- 
nus  tnictaverit  viros  multo  se  meliores 
Cassandrum,  Balduinum.  Castellionem. " 
— Grot.  Op.  Theolog.,  iv.  6.39.  Of  Servetua 
and  his  opinions,  he  says,  in  another  place, 
very  fairly,  "  Kst  in  illo  negotio  ditflcilli- 
mo  SiciUs  error."  —  p.  655. 
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who  is  reckoned  the  proper  founder  of  that  sect  which  takes 
its  name  from  his  family.  Prudently  shunning  the  fate  of 
Servetus,  he  neither  pubUshed  any  thing,  nor  permitted  his 
tenets  to  be  openly  known.  He  was,  however,  in  Poland  not 
long  after  the  commencement  of  this  period ;  and  there  seems 
reason  to  beUeve  that  he  left  writings,  which,  coming  hito  the 
hands  of  some  persons  in  that  country  who  had  already  adopt- 
ed the  Arian  hypothesis,  induced  them  to  diverge  stiU  farther 
from  the  orthodox  line.  The  Anti-Trinitarians  became  nu- 
merous among  the  Polish  Protestants ;  and  in  1565,  having 
separated  from  the  rest,  they  began  to  appear  as  a  distinct 
society.  Faustus,  nephew  of  LasUus  Socinus,  joined  them 
about  1578;  and,  acquiring  a  great  ascendency  by  his  talents, 
gave  a  name  to  the  sect,  though  their  creed  was  already  con- 
formable to  his  own.  An  university,  or  rather  academy,  for 
it  never  obtained  a  legal  foundation,  established  at  Racow,  a 
small  town  belonging  to  a  Polish  nobleman  of  their  persua- 
sion, about  1570,  sent  forth  men  of  considerable  eminence  and 
great  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  their  tenets.  These,  indeed, 
cliiefly  belong  to  the  ensuing  century ;  but,  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  present,  they  had  begun  to  circulate  books  in 
Holland.^ 

28.  As  this  is  a  literary,  rather  than  an  ecclesiastical  history, 
we  shall  neither  advert  to  the  less  learned  sectaries,  nor  speak 
of  controversies  which  had  chiefly  a  local  importance,  such  as 
those  of  the  English  Puritans  with  the  established  church. 
Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity  will  claim  attention  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter. 

29.  Thus,  in  the  second  period  of  the  Reformation,  those 
Keii?ious  omihous  symptoms  which  had  appeared  in  its  earlier 
intolerance,  gtage,  disunion,  virulence,  bigotry,  intolerance,  far 
from  yielding  to  any  benignant  influence,  grew  more  invete- 
rate and  incurable.  Yet  some  there  were,  even  in  this  cen- 
tury, who  laid  the  foundations  of  a  more  charitable  and  ra- 
tional indulgence  to  diversities  of  judgment,  which  the  principle 
of  the  Reformation  itself  had  in  some  measure  sanctioned. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  tolerant  spirit  rose  out  of  the  ashes 
A>f  Servetus.  The  right  of  civil  magistrates  to  punish  heresy 
with  death  had  been  already  impugned  by  some  Protestant 
theologians  as  well  as  by  Erasmus.      Luther  had  declared 

*  Jiubienecius,  Hist.  Reformat.  Poloni-    Bayle,  art.  "  Socinus ;"  Mosl.eim  ;  Dupin; 
c» ;  ltee<),  History  of  Racoviau  Catechism  i    Eiclihorn. 
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against  it ;  and  though  Zwingle,  who  had  maintained  the  same 
principle  as  Luther,  has  been  charged  with  having  afterwards 
approved  the  drowning  of  some  Anabaptists  in  the  Lake  of 
Zurich,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  language  requires  such  an 
interpretation.  The  early  Anabaptists,  indeed,  having  been 
seditious  and  unmanageable  to  the  greatest  degree,  it  is  not 
easy  to  show  that  they  were  put  to  death  simply  on  account 
of  their  religion.  But  the  execution  of  Servetus,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  so  much  cruelty,  and  with  no  possible  pretext 
but  the  error  of  his  opinions,  brought  home  to  the  minds  of 
serious  men  the  importance  of  considering  whether  a  mere 
persuasion  of  the  truth  of  our  own  doctrines  can  justify  the 
infliction  of  capital  punishment  on  those  who  dissent  from 
them ;  and  how  far  we  can  consistently  reprobate  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Church  of  Rome,  while  acting  so  closely  after 
her  example.  But  it  was  dangerous  to  withstand  openly  the 
rancor  of  the  ecclesiastics  domineering  in  the  Protestant 
Churches,  or  the  usual  bigotry  of  the  multitude.  Melanch- 
thon  himself,  tolerant  by  nature,  and  knowing  enough  of  the 
spirit  of  pei*secution  which  distui'bed  his  peace,  was  yet  un- 
fortunately led  by  timidity  to  express,  in  a  letter  to  Beza,  his 
approbation  of  the  death  of  Servetus,  though  he  admits  that 
some  saw  it  in  a  different  light.  Calvin,  early  in  1554,  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  to  vindicate  the  magistrates  of  Geneva  in 
their  dealings  with  this  heretic.  But  Sebastian  Cas- 
talio,  under  the  name  of  Martin  Bellius,  ventured  to 
reply  in  a  little  tract,  entitled  De  Hajreticis  quomodo  cum 
iis  agendum  sit  variorum  Sententise.  This  is  a  collation 
of  different  passages  from  the  fathers  and  modern  authors  in 
favor  of  toleration,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  letter  of  his  own  to 
the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  more  valuable  than  the  rest  of  the 
work ;  and,  though  written  in  the  cautious  style  required  by 
the  times,  containing  the  pith  of  those  arguments  which  have 
ultimately  triumphed  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  The 
impossibility  of  foi'cing  belief,  the  obscurity  and  insignificance 
of  many  disputed  questions,  the  sympathy  which  the  fortitude 
of  heretics  produced,  and  other  leading  topics,  are  well  touched 
in  this  very  short  tract;  for  the  preface  does  not  exceed  twenty- 
eight  pages  in  IGmo.^ 

1  This  little  hook  has  heen  attributed  by  some  theological  points,  as  appears  by  his 

some  to  Laelius  Sociiuis ;  I  think  Castalio  dialni;ucs  on  predestination  and  free-will, 

more  probable.     CastJilio  entertained  very  wliioii  are  opviosed  to  the  Ausustiuian  sys- 

iliilereut  sentiments  from  those  of  Beza  on  tern  then  generally  prevalent.    He  seemj 
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30.  Beza  answered  Castalio,  whom  he  perfectly  knew  under 
Answered  the  mask  of  Bellius,  in  a  much  longer  treatise,  De 
by  Beza.  Hajreticis  a  Civili  Magistratu  Puniendis.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  his  tone  is  that  of  a  man  who  is  sure  of 
having  the  civil  power  on  his  side.  As  to  capital  punishments 
for  heresy,  he  acknowledges  that  he  has  to  contend  not  only 
with  such  sceptics  as  Castalio,  but  with  some  pious  and  learned 
raen.^  He  justifies  their  infiiction,  however,  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  crime,  and  by  tlie  Mosaic  law,  as  well  as  by  prece- 
dents in  Jewish  and  Christian  liistory.  Calvin,  he  positively 
asserts,  used  liis  influence  that  the  death  of  Servetus  might 
not  be  by  fire,  for  the  truth  of  which  he  appeals  to  the  Senate  ; 
but,  though  most  lenient  in  general,  they  had  deemed  no  less 
expiation  sufficient  for  such  imjtiety.^ 

31.  A  treatise  written  in  a  similar  spirit  to  that  of  Castalio, 

by  Aconcio,  one  of  the  numerous  exiles  from  Italy, 
De  Stratagematibus  Satanaj,  Basle,  1565,  deserves 
gome  notice  in  the  history  of  opinions,  because  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  first  wdierein  the  limitation  of  fundamental  articles 
of  Christianity,  to  a  small  number,  is  laid  down  at  consider- 
able length.  He  instances,  among  doctrines  wliich  he  does 
not  reckon  fundamental,  those  of  the  I'eal  presence  and  of 
the  Trinity ;  and,  in  general,  such  as  are  not  either  expressed 
in  Scripture  or  deducible  from  it  by  unequivocal  reasoning;^ 
Aconcio  inveighs  against  capital  punishments  for  heresy  ;  but 
his  argnment,  like  that  of  Castalio,  is  good  against  every 
minor  penalty.  "  If  the  clergy,"  he  says,  "  once  get  the  upper 
hand,  and  carry  this  point,  that,  as  soon  as  one  opens  his  month, 
the  executioner  shall  be  called  in  to  cut  all  knots  witli  his 
knife,  what  will  become  of  the  study  of  Scripture?  They  will 
tliink  it  very  little  worth  while  to  trouble  their  heads  with  it ; 
and,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so,  will  set  up  every  fancy  of 
their  own  for  truth.  O  unhappy  times !  O  wretched  poste- 
rity !  if  we  abandon  the  arms  by  which  alone  we  can  subdue 
our  adversary."  Aconcio  was  not  improbably  an  Arian :  this 
may  be  surmised,  not  only  because  he  was  an  Italian  Protes 

also  to  have  approximated  to  the  Sabellian  ^  •»  ged  tanta  erat  ejus  hominis  rabies, 

theories  of  Servetus  on  the  Trinity.     See  tarn  execranja  tauique  horrenJa  impietas, 

p.  144,  edit.  1613.  ut    Senatus   alioqui   clementissimus   solis 

J  "  Non  moilo  cum  nostris  acarlemicis,  flamiiiis  expiari  posse  existimarit.'" — p.  91. 

sell  etiaui  cum  piis  alioqui  et  eruditis  ho-  •*  Tlie  account  given  of  this  book  in  the 

minibus  mihi  uegotium  fore  prospicio." —  Biographie  Universelle  is  not  accurate:  a 

p.  208.     Bayle  lias  an  excellent  remark  better  will  be  found  iu  BayJe. 
(Beza,  lote  F.)  on  this  controveisy. 
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tant,  and  because  he  seems  to  intimate  it  in  some  passages  of 
his  treatise,  but  on  the  authority  of  Strype,  who  mentions  him 
as  reputed  to  be  such  while  belonging  to  a  small  congregation 
of  refugees  in  London.^  This  book  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
notice :  it  was  translated  both  into  French  and  English  ;  and, 
in  one  language  or  another,  went  through  several  editions. 
In  the  next  century,  it  became  of  much  authority  with  the 
Arminians  of  Holland. 

32.  Mino  Celso,  of  Siena,  and  another  of  the  same  class  of 
refugees,  in  a  long  and  elaborate  argument  against  junua 
persecution,  De  HiBreticis  Ca[)itali  Supplicio  non  ceisus ; 
Afficiendis,  quotes  several  autliorities  from  writers  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  his  favor.-  We  should  add  to  these 
advocates  of  toleration  the  name  of  Theodore  Koornhert,  who 
courageously  stood  up  in  Holland  against  one  of  the  most 
encroaching  and  bigoted  hierarchies  of  that  age.  Koornhert, 
averse  in  other  points  to  the  authority  of  Calvin  and  Beza, 
seems  to  have  been  a  precursor  of  Arminius ;  but  he  is  chiefly 
known  by  a  treatise  against  capital  punishment  for  heresy, 
published  in  Latin  after  his  death.  It  is  extremely  scarce ; 
and  I  have  met  with  no  author,  except  Bayle  and  Brandt,  who 
speaks  of  it  from  direct  knowledge.^  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  simple  proposition,  that  men  for  holding 
or  declaring  heterodox  opinions  in  religion  ought  not  to  be 
burned  iilive,  or  otherwise  put  to  death,  was  itself  little  else 
than  a  sort  of  heterodoxy  ;  and,  though  many  privately  must 
have  been  persuaded  of  its  truth,  the  Protestant  churches 
were  as  far  from  acknowledging  it  as  that  of  Rome.  No  one 
had  yet  pretended  to  assert  the  general  right  of  religious  wor- 
ship, wWch,  in  fact,  was  rarely  or  never  conceded  to  the 
Romanists  in  a  Protestant  country,  though  the  Huguenots 

1  Strype's  Life  of  Grindal,  p.  42 ;  see  plexi,  in  fide  uaufragium  fecerunt  "  —  fol. 
also  Bayle.     Elizabeth  gave  him  a  pensioa    109. 

for  a  book  on  fortification.  3  Bayle,  Biogr.  Univ. ;  Brandt,  fUst.  de 

2  Celso  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  la  Reformation  des  Provinces  Unies,  i.  4.3e. 
fictitious  person ;  but  the  contrary  has  Lipsins  had,  in  his  Politica,  inveighed 
been  established.  The  book  was  pub-  agiiinst  the  toleration  of  more  religions 
lished  in  1584,  but  without  name  of  than  one  in  a  commonwe;ilth.  "  Ure, 
place.  lie  quotes  Aconcio  ircquently.  seca,  ut  membrum  potius  aliquod,  quam 
The  following  pa.ssage  seems  to  refer  to  totum  corpus  intereat."  Koornhert  an- 
Servetus :  "  Superioribus  annis,  ad  has-  swered  this,  dedicating  his  answer  to  tne 
retici  cujusdam  in  fliunmis  constantiam,  magistrates  of  Leyden,  who,  however, 
ut  ex  fide  dignis  accepi,  plures  ex  astanti-  thought  fit  to  publisli  that  they  did  not 
bus  sanae  doctrime  viri,  non  posse  id  sine  accept  the  dedication,  and  requested  that 
Dei  spiritu  fleri  persuasum  habentes,  ac  those  who  road  Koomliert  would  read  also 
propterea  haereticuin  martyrem  esse  plane  the  reply  of  Lipsius,  ibid.  This  was  iu 
credentes,  ejus  hseresiu  pro  veritate  com-  1590,  and  Kooroliert  died  the  same  year. 
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shed  oceans  of  blood  to  secure  the  same  privilege  for  them- 
selves. 

33.  In  the  concluding  part  of  the  century,  the  Protestant 
DecUne  of  cause,  though  not  politically  unprosperous,  but  rather 
j'rotestaut-  mahifestinjc   some   additional  strength  through   the 

ism  o  o 

great  energies  put  forth  by  England  and  Holland,  was 
less  and  less  victorious  in  the  conflict  of  opinion.  It  might, 
perhaps,  seem  to  a  spectator  that  it  gained  more  in  France 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  League  and  the  establishment  of 
a  perfect  toleration,  sustained  by  extraordinary  securities  in 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  than  it  lost  by  the  conformity  of  Henry 
IV.  to  the  Catholic  religion.  But,  if  tliis  is  considered  more 
deeply,  the  advantage  Aviil  appear  far  greater  on  the  other 
side ;  for  this  precedent,  in  the  case  of  a  man  so  conspi- 
cuous, would  easily  serve  all  who  might  fancy  they  had  any 
public  interest  to  excuse  them,  from  which  the  transition 
would  not  be  long  to  the  care  of  their  own.  After  this  time, 
accordingly,  we  find  more  numerous  conversions  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, especially  the  nobler  classes,  than  befoi-e.  They 
were  furnished  with  a  pretext  by  an  unlucky  circumstance. 
In  a  public  conference,  held  at  Fontainebleau  in  1 600,  before 
Henry  IV.,  from  which  great  expectation  had  been  raised, 
Du  Plessis  Mornay,  a  man  of  the  noblest  character,  but, 
though  very  learned  as  a  gentleman,  more  fitted  to  maintain 
his  religion  in  the  field  than  in  the  schools,  was  signally  worst- 
ed, having  been  supjjlied  with  forged  or  impertinent  quota- 
tions from  the  fathers,  which  his  antagonist.  Perron,  easily 
exposed.  Casaubon,  who  was  present,  speaks  with  shame,  but 
without  reserve,  of  his  defeat ;  and  it  was  an  additional  morti- 
fication that  the  king  pretended  ever  afterwards  to  have  been 
more  thoroughly  persuaded  by  this  conference  that  he  had 
embraced  the  truth,  as  well  as  gained  a  crown,  by  abandoning 
the  Pi'otestant  side.^ 

34.  The  men  of  letters  had  another  example,  about  the 
same  time,  in  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  fraternity, 

1  Scaliger,  it  must  be  observed,  praises  the  charge  of  falsified  quotations  on  Pel* 

very  highly  the  book  of  Du  Plessis  Mor-  ron.     I  shall  quote  hereafter  what  Casau- 

nay  on  the  Mass,  and  says  that  no  one  bon  h.TS  said  on  the  subject.     See  the  article 

artei  Calvin  and  Beza  had  written  so  well ;  "  Mornay  "  in  the  Biographic  Universelle, 

though  he  owns  that  he  would  have  done  in  which,  though  the  signature  seem  a  to 

better  not  to  dispute  about  religion  before  indicate  a  descendant  or  relation,  the  in- 

the  king.     Scaligeran;i  Secunda,   p.  461.  accuracy  of   the    quotations  is  acknon- 

Du  Ple-ssis  himself,  in  a  publication  after  ledgcd. 
the  coafereace  of  Ji'ootainebleau,  retaliated 
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Justus  Lipsius.  He  left  Leyden  on  some  pretence  in  1591, 
for  the  Spanish  Low  Countries,  and  soon  afterwards  Desertion 
embraced  the  Romish  faith.  Lest  his  conversion  °^  i-ipsiua. 
should  be  suspected,  Lipsius  disgraced  a  name,  great  at  least 
in  literature,  by  writing  in  favor  of  the  local  superstitions  of 
those  bigoted  provinces.  It  is  true,  however,  that  some, 
though  the  lesser,  portion  of  his  critical  works  were  published 
after  his  change  of  religion. 

35.  The  controversijil  divinity  poured  forth  during  this 
period  is  now  little  remembered.  In  England  it  may  jeweii's 
be  thought  necessary  to  mention  Jewell's  celebrated  Apology. 
Apology.  This  short  book  is  written  with  spirit ;  tlie  styla 
is  terse,  the  arguments  pointed,  the  authorities  much  to  the 
purpose,  so  that  its  effects  are  not  surprising.  This  treatise  is 
written  in  Latin ;  his  Defence  of  the  Apology,  a  much  more 
diffuse  work,  in  English.  Upon  the  merits  of  the  controversy 
of  Jewell  with  tlie  Jesuit  Harding,  wliich  this  defence  em- 
braces, I  am  not  competent  to  give  any  opinion :  in  length 
and  learning,  it  far  surpasses  our  earlier  polemical  literature. 

36.  Notwithstanding  the  high  reputation  which  Jewell  ob- 
tained by  his  surprising  memory  and  indefatigable  English 
reading,  it  cannot  be  said  that  many  English  theolo-  theologians 
gians  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  were  eminent  for  that  learn- 
ing which  was  required  for  ecclesiastical  controversy.  Their 
writings  are  neither  numerous  nor  profound.  Some  excep- 
tions ought  to  be  made.  Hooker  was  sufficiently  versed  in 
the  fathers ;  and  he  possessed  also  a  far  more  extensive  know 
ledge  of  the  philosophical  writers  of  antiquity  than  any 
others  could  pretend.  The  science  of  morals,  according  to 
Mosheim,  or  ratlier  of  casuistry,  which  Calvin  had  left  in  a 
rude  and  imperfect  state,  is  confessed  to  have  been  first 
reduced  into  some  kind  of  form,  and  exjdained  with  some 
accuracy  and  precision,  by  Perkins,  whose  works,  however, 
were  not  published  before  the  next  century.^  Hugh  Brough- 
ton  was  deep  in  Jewish  erudition.  Wliitaker  and  Nowell 
ought  also  to  be  mentioned.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
extract  a  few  more  names  from  biographical  collections,  but 
names  so  obscure  that  we  could  not  easily  bring  their  merit 
as  scholars  to  any  sufficient  test.  Sandys's  sermons  may  be 
called  perhaps  good,  but   certainly  not   very  distinguished. 

>  Mosheim;  Chahuen. 
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The  most  eminently  learned  man  of  the  queen's  reign  seema 
to  have  been  Dr.  John  Rainolds ;  and  a  foreign  author  of  the 
last  century,  Colomies,  places  him  among  the  first  six  in 
copiousness  of  erudition  whom  the  Protestant  churches  had 
produced.^  Yet  his  works  are,  I  presume,  read  by  nobody, 
nor  am  I  aware  that  they  are  ever  quoted ;  and  Rainolds 
himself  is  chiefly  known  by  the  anecdote,  that,  having  been 
educated  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  his  brother  was  in  the 
Protestant  communion,  they  mutually  converted  each  other  in 
the  course  of  disjjutation.  Rainolds  was  on  the  Puritan  side, 
and  took  a  part  in  the  Hampton-Court  conference. 

37.  As  the  century  drew  near  its  close,  the  Church  of  Rome 
„  J.  .  brought  forward  her  most  renowned  and  formidable 
champion,  Bellarmin,  a  Jesuit,  and  afterwards  a 
cardinal.  No  one  had  entered  the  field  on  that  side  with 
more  acuteness,  no  one  had  displayed  more  skill  in  mai'shalling 
the  various  arguments  of  controversial  theology,  so  as  to 
support  each  other,  and  serve  the  grand  purpose  of  church 
authority.  "  He  does  not  often,"  says  Dupin,  "  employ  rea- 
soning, but  relies  on  the  textual  authority  of  Scripture,  of 
the  councils,  the  fathers,  and  the  consent  of  the  theolo- 
gians,— seldom  quitting  his  subject  or  omitting  any  passage 
useful  to  his  argument,  —  giving  the  objections  fairly,  and 
answering  them  in  few  words.  His  style  is  not  so  elegant  as 
that  of  writers  who  have  made  it  their  object,  but  clear,  neat, 
and  brief,  without  dryness  or  barbarism.  He  knew  well  tlie 
tenets  of  Protestants,  and  states  them  faithfully,  avoiding  the 
invective  so  common  with  controversial  writers."  It  is,  never- 
theless, alleged  by  his  opponents,  and  will  not  seem  incredible 
to  those  who  know  what  polemical  theology  has  always  l)een, 
that  he  attempts  to  deceive  the  reader,  and  argues  only  in  the 
interests  of  his  cause.^ 

1  Coloraesiana.     The    other    five    are  and  others ;  and  a  long  list  of  his  worki. 

Usher,  Gataker,  Blondel,   Petit,  and  Bo-  But,  as  he  wanted  a  biographer,  he  haa 

chart.    See  also  Blount,  Baillet,  and  Chal-  become  obscure  in  comparison  with  Jew- 

mers,  for   testimonies   to    Rjiiuolds,   who  ell,  who  probably  was  not  at  all  his  supe- 

died  in  1607.     Scaliger  regrets  his  death,  rior. 

as  a  loss  to  all  Protestant  churches,  as  ^  [Casaubon,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  which 

well  as  that  of  England.     Wood  admits  I  quote  from  Blount,  not  having  observed 

that  Rainolds  was  "  a  man  of  infinite  read-  the   passage,   sajs   with  great  acrimony: 

iug,  and  of  a  vast  memory  :  "  but  laments  "  Est  tamen  Baronius  Bellarmino  melior 

that,  after  he  was  chosen  divinity-lecturer  homine  ad  strophas,  sophismata,  mendacia 

at  Oxford  in  1586,  the  face  of  the  univer-  apto,  nulli  alii  rei  idoneo.     Norma  illius 

sjty  was  much  changed  towards  Puritan-  viri  nou   est  Siicra  scriptura,   sed  libido 

i-:m.     Hist,  and  Antiq.     In  the  Athense,  papae  quern  ut  deum  in  terris  consistat, 

ii.  14,  he  gives  a  very  high  character  of  quam  sceleste,  quam  sajpe  mentitur!  — 

Rainolds,  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Hail  1812.] 
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38.  Bellarmin,  if  we  may  believe  Du  Perron,  was  not  un- 
learned in  Greek ; '  but  it  is  positively  asserted,  on  tbe  other 
side,  that  he  could  hardly  read  it,  and  that  he  quotes  the  wri- 
ters in  that  language  only  from  translations.  Nor  has  his 
critical  judgment  been  much  esteemed.  But  his  abilities  are 
best  testified  by  Protestant  theologians,  not  only  in  their  tei-ms 
of  eulogy,  but  indirectly  in  the  jieculiar  zeal  with  which  they 
chose  him  as  their  worthiest  adversary.  JVIore  than  half  a 
dozen  books  in  the  next  fifty  years  bear  the  title  of  Anti- 
Bellarminus :  it  seemed  as  if  the  victory  must  remain  with 
those  who  should  bear  away  the  spolia  ojnma  of  this  hostile 
general.  The  Catholic  writers,  on  tlie  other  hand,  borrow 
every  thing,  it  has  been  said,  from  BeUarmin,  as  the  poets  do 
from  Homer.^ 

39.  In  the  hands  of  Bellarmin,  and  other  strenuous  advo- 
cates of  the  church,  no  point  of  controversy  was  ne-  Topics  of 
glectjjd.  But,  in  a  general  view,  we  may  justly  say  contioTersv 
that  the  heat  of  battle  was  not  in  the  same  part  of  *^  ^°'^''  ' 
the  field  as  before.  Luther  and  his  immediate  disciples  held 
nothing  so  vitiU  as  the  tenet  of  justification  by  faith  alone, 
while  the  arguments  of  Eckius  and  Cajetan  were  chiefly 
designed  to  maintain  the  modification  of  doctrine  on  that 
subject  which  had  been  handed  down  to  them  by  the  fathers 
and  schoolmen.  Tiie  difierences  of  the  two  parties,  as  to  the 
mode  of  corporeal  presence  in  the  eucharist,  though  quite 
sufiicient  to  keep  them  asunder,  could  hardly  bear  much  con- 
troversy ;  inasmuch  as  the  primitive  writers,  to  whom  it  was 
usual  to  apjieal,  have  not,  as  is  universally  agreed,  drawn  these 
metaphysical  distinctions  with  much  preciseness.  But  when 
the  Helvetic  churches,  and  those  bearing  the  general  name  of 
Reformed,  became,  after  tlie  middle  of  the  century,  as  promi- 
nent, to  say  the  least,  in  theological  literature  as  the  Lutheran, 
this  controversy  acquired  much  greater  importance ;  the  jier- 
secutions  in  England  and  the  Netherlands  were  principally 
directed  against  this  single  heresy  of  denying  the  real  pre- 
sence, and  the  disputes  of  the  press  turned  so  generally  upon 
no  other  topic. 

40.  In  the  last  part  of  the  century,  through  the  influence  of 
some  political  circumstances,  we  find  a  new  theme  of  it  turns 
polemical  discussion,  more  peculiarly  characteristic   power!* 

1  Perroniana.  partii.  p.  30;  Andres,  xviii.  243  j  NioenM^ 

»  Duyin  ;  Bayle;  Blount;  Eichhom,  yi.    vol.  xxxi. 
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of  the  age.  Before  the  appearance  of  the  early  reform- 
ers, a  republican  or  aristocratic  spirit  in  ecclesiastical  polity, 
streni^thened  bj  the  decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Constance 
and  Basle,  by  the  co-operation,  in  some  instances,  of  the  na- 
tional church  with  the  state  in  redressing  or  demanding  the 
redress  of  abuses,  and  certainly  also  both  by  the  vices  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  its  diversion  to  local  politics,  had  fully 
counterbalanced,  or  even  in  a  great  measure  silenced,  the  bold 
pretensions  of  the  school  of  Hildebrand.  In  such  a  lax  notion 
*)f  Papal  authority,  prevalent  in  Cisalpine  Europe,  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation  had  found  one  source  of  its  success.  But 
Cor  this  cause  the  theory  itself  lost  ground  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  At  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  aristocratic  or  episcopal 
party,  though  it  seemed  to  display  itself  in  great  strength, 
comprising  the  representatives  of  the  Spanish  and  Galilean 
churches,  was  for  the  most  part  foiled  in  questions  that  touched 
the  limitations  of  Papal  supremacy.  From  this  time,  the  latter 
power  became  lord  of  tlie  ascendant.  "No  Catholic,"  says 
Schmidt,  "  dared  after  the  Reformation  to  say  one  hundredth 
part  of  .what  Gerson,  Peter  d'  Ailly,  and  many  others,  had 
openly  preached."  The  same  instinct,  of  which  we  may 
observe  the  workings  in  the  present  day,  then  also  taught  the 
Hubjects  of  the  church  that  it  was  no  time  to  betray  jealousy 
of  tlieir  own  government,  when  the  public  enemy  was  at  their 
gates. 

41.  In  this  resuscitation  of  the  court  of  Rome,  that  is,  of  the 
j^^,  „  Papal  authority,  in  contradistinction  to  the  general 
Held  by  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church,  much, 
Jesuits.  ^^  rather  most,  was  due  to  the  Jesuits.  Obedience, 
not  to  that  abstraction  of  theologians,  the  Catholic  Church, 
a  shadow  eluding  the  touch  and  vanishing  into  emptiness 
before  the  inquiring  eye,  but  to  its  living,  acting  centre,  the 
one  man,  was  their  vow,  their  duty,  their  function.  They 
maintained,  therefore,  if  not  quite  for  the  first  time,  yet  with 
little  countenance  from  the  great  authorities  of  the  schools, 
his  personal  infallibility  in  matters  of  faith.  They  asserted 
his  superiority  to  general  councils,  his  prerogative  of  dis- 
pensing with  all  the  canons  of  the  church,  on  grounds  of 
spiritual  expediency,  whereof  he  alone  could  judge.  As 
they  grew  bolder,  some  went  on  to  pronounce  even  the 
divine  laws  subject  to  this  control;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  a  principle,  which  seemed  s«   paradoxical,  though  per- 
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haps  only  a  consequence  from  their  assumptions,  was  gene- 
rally received. 

42.  But  the  most  striking  consequence  of  this  novel  posi- 
tion of  the  Papacy  was  the  renewal  of  its  claims  to  ^^^^^  ^^ 
temporal  power,  or,  in  stricter  language,  to  pro-  depose 
nounce  the  forfeiture  of  it  by  lawful  sovereigns  for  "'^'^^^■ 
offences  against  religion.  This  pretension  of  the  Holy  See, 
though  certainly  not  abandoned,  had  in  a  considerable  degree 
lain  dormant  in  that  period  of  comparative  weakness  which 
followed  the  great  schism  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Paul 
III.  deprived  Henry  VHI.  of  his  dominions,  as  far  as  a  bull 
could  have  that  effect :  but  the  deposing  power  was  not  gener- 
ally asserted  with  much  spirit  against  the  first  princes  who 
embraced  the  Reformation.  In  this  second  part  of  the  century, 
however,  the  see  of  Rome  was  filled  by  men  of  stern  zeal  and 
intrepid  ambition,  aided  by  the  Jesuits  and  other  regulars  with 
an  energy  unknown  before,  and  favored  also  by  the  political 
interests  of  the  greatest  monarch  in  Christendom.  Two  cir- 
cumstances of  the  utmost  importance  gave  them  occasion  to 
scour  the  rust  away  from  their  ancient  weapons,  —  the  final 
prostration  of  the  Romish  faith  in  England  by  Elizabeth,  and 
the  devolution  of  the  French  crown  on  a  Pi-otestant  heir. 
Incensed  by  the  former  event,  Pius  V.,  the  representative  of 
the  most  rigid  party  in  the  church,  issued  in   1570   g^^n 

his  famous  bull,  releasing  English  Catholics  from  against 
their  allegiance  to  the  queen,  and  depriving  her  of 
all  right  and  title  to  the  throne.  Elizabeth  and  her  par- 
liament retaliated  by  augmented  severities  of  law  against 
these  unfortunate  sul)jects,  who  had  little  reason  to  thank 
the  Jesuits  for  announcing  maxims  of  rebellion  which  it  was 
not  easy  to  carry  into  effect.  Allen  and  Persons,  secure  at 
St.  Oiner  and  Douay,  proclaimed  the  sacred  duty  of  resisting 
a  prince  who  should  break  his  faith  with  God  and  the  people ; 
especially  when  the  supreme  governor  of  the  church,  whose 
functioyi  it  is  to  watch  over  its  welfare,  and  separate  the  lep- 
rous from  the  clean,  has  adjudged  the  cause. 

43.  In  the  war  of  the  League,  men  became  still  more  fami- 
liar with  this  tenet.  Those  who  fought  under  that  xwi  Uem-y 
banner  did  not  all  acknowledge,  or  at  least  would  i^- 

not  in  other  circumstances  have  admitted,  the  pope's  deposing 
power;  but  no  faction  will  reject  a  false  principle  tliat  adds 
Htrengtl:  to  its  side.     Piiilip  II.  though  ready  enough  to  treat 
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the  see  of  Rome  as  sharply  and  mdely  as  the  Italians  do  their 
saints  when  refractory,  found  it  his  interest  to  encourage  a 
doctrine  so  dangerous  to  monarchy,  when  it  was  directed 
against  Elizabeth  and  Henry,  For  this  reason,  we  may 
read  with  less  surprise  in  Balthazar  Ayala,  a  layman,  a 
lawyer,  and  judge-advocate  in  the  armies  of  Spain,  the  most 

unambiguous  and  unlimited  assertion  of  the  deposing 
power™"  theory  :  "  Kings  abusing  their  power  may  be  vari- 
owned  in     ously  compelled,"  he  says,  "  by  the  sovereign  pontiff 

to  act  justly ;  for  he  is  the  earthly  vicegerent  of 
God,  from  whom  he  has  received  both  swords,  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual,  for  the  peace  and  preservation  of  the  Chris- 
tian commonwealth.  Nor  can  he  only  control,  if  it  is  for  the 
good  of  this  coramonweahh,  but  even  depose  kings  ;  as  God, 
whose  delegate  he  is,  deprived  Saul  of  his  kingdom,  and 
as  Pope  Zachai-y  released  the  Franks  from  their  allegiance 
to  Childeric."  ^ 

44.  BeUarmIn,  the  brilliant  advocate  of  whom  we  have 
Asserted  by  already  spoken,  amidst  the  other  disputes  of  the 
Beiiarmia.  Protcstant  quarrcl,  did  not  hesitate  to  sustain  the 
Papal  authority  in  its  amplest  extension.  His  treatise,  De 
Summo  Pontifice,  Capite  Totius  Militantis  Ecclesise,  forms  a 
portion,  and  by  no  means  the  least  important,  of  those  entitled 
The  Controversies  of  Bellarmin  ;  and  first  appeared  sepa- 
rately in  1586.  The  ])ope,  he  asserts,  has  no  direct  temporal 
authority  in  the  dominions  of  Christian  princes :  he  cannot 
interfere  with  their  merely  civil  affairs,  unless  they  are  his 
feudal  vassals  ;  but  indirectly,  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  some 
spiritual  advantage,  all  things  are  submitted  to  his  disposal. 
He  cannot  depose  these  princes,  even  for  a  just  cause,  as  their 
immediate  superior,  unless  they  are  feudally  his  vassals ;  but 
he  can  take  away  and  give  to  others  their  kingdoms,  if  the 
salvation  of  souls  require  it.^  AVe  shall  observe  hereafter 
how  artfully  this  Papal  scheme  was  combined  with  the  more 
captivating  tenets  of  popular  sovereignty ;  each  designed  for 
the  special  case,  that  of  Henry  IV.,  whose  legitimate  rights, 
established  by  the  constitution  of  France,  it  was  expected  by 
this  joint  effort  to  overthrow. 

45.  Two  methods  of  delivering  theological  doctrine  had 
prevailed  in  the  Catholic  Church  for  many  ages.     Tlie  one, 

*  Ayala,  De  Jure  et  Offioiis  Bellieis  (Antwerp,  1597),  p.  32. 

*  Jianke,  u.  182. 
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called  positive,  was  dogmatic  rather  than  arofumentative,  deduc- 
ing its  tenets  from  immediate  authorities  of  Scripture  methods  of 
or  of  the  fathers,  which  it  interpreted  and  explained  theological 
for  its  own  purpose.  It  was  a  received  principle, 
conveniently  for  this  system  of  interpretation,  tliat  most  parts 
of  Scrijiture  had  a  plurality  of  meaning ;  and  that  the  allego- 
rical or  analogical  senses  were  as  much  to  be  sought  as  the 
primary  and  literal.  The  scholastic  theology,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  acquired  its  name  because  it  was  frequently 
heard  in  the  schools  of  divinity,  and  employed  the  weapons 
of  dialectics,  was  a  scheme  of  inferences  drawn,  with  all  tlie 
subtilty  of  reasoning,  from  the  same  fundamental  principles 
of  authority,  the  Scriptures,  the  fathers,  the  councils  of  the 
chui'ch.  It  must  be  evident  upon  reflection,  that  where  many 
thousand  propositions,  or  sentences  easily  convertible  into 
them,  had  acquired  the  rank  of  indisputable  truths,  it  was  not 
diilicult  to  raise  a  s])ecious  structure  of  connected  syllogisms  ; 
and  hence  the  theology  of  tlie  schools  was  a  series  of  infer- 
ences from  the  acknowledged  standards  of  orthodoxy,  as  their 
physics  were  from  Aristotle,  and  their  metaphysics  from  a 
mixture  of  the  two. 

46.  The  scholastic  method,  affecting  a  complete  and  scien- 
tific form,  led  to  the  compilation  of  theological  sys-  ^oc;  com- 
tems,  generally  called  Loci  Communes.  These  were  munes. 
very  common  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  both 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and,  after  some  time,  in  the  two  Pro- 
testant communions.  But  Lutlier,  though  at  first  he  bestowed 
immense  praise  upon  the  Loci  Communes  of  Melanchthon, 
grew  unfavorable  to  all  systematic  theology.  His  own  writ- 
ings belong  to  that  class  we  call  positive.  They  deal  with 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  the  expansion  of  its  literal 
meaning.  Luther  rejected,  except  in  a  very  sparing  apphca- 
tion,  the  search  after  allegorical  senses.  Melanchthon  also, 
and  in  general  the  divines  of  the  Augsburg  confession,  ad- 
hered chiefly  to  the  principle  of  single  interpretation.^ 

47.  The  Institutes  of  Calvin,  which  belong  to  the  preced- 
ing part  of  the   century,  though  not  entitled   Loci  i„  the 
Communes,  may  be  reckoned  a  full  system  of  deduc-  I'rotestant 
tive  theology.     Wolfgang  Musculus  published  a  treatise  with 
the  usual  title.     It  should  be  observed,  that,  in  the  Lutheran 


'  Eichhom,  (Jescb.  der  Cultur,  Ti.  part  i.  p.  175 ;  Mosheim,  cent.  16,  sect.  3|  part  U 
voi»  u.  T 
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Church,  the  ancient  method  of  scholastic  theology  revived 
after  the  middle  of  this  century,  especially  in  the  divines  of 
Melanchthon's  party ;  one  of  Avhose  characteristics  Mas  a 
greater  deference  to  ecclesiastical  usage  and  opinion  than 
the  mon;  rigid  Lutherans  would  endure  to  pay.  The  Loci 
Theologici  of  Chemnitz  and  those  of  Strigelius  were,  in  their 
age,  of  great  reputation  ;  the  former,  by  one  of  the  compilers 
of  the  Formula  Concordite,  might  be  read  without  risk  of  find- 
ing those  heterodoxies  of  Melanchthon  which  the  latter  was 
supposed  to  exhibit.^ 

48.  In  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  scholastic  theology  retained 
And  Catholic  Sin  undisputed  respect :  it  was  for  the  heretical  Pro- 
cuurch.  testants  to  dread  a  method  of  keen  logic,  by  which 
their  sophistry  was  cut  through.  The  most  remarkable  book 
of  this  kind,  which  falls  within  the  sixteenth  century,  is  the 
Loci  Theologici  of  Melchior  Canus,  published  at  Salamanca 
in  15G3,  three  years  after  the  death  of  the  author,  a  Domini- 
can, and  professor  in  that  university.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
theology  of  the  reign  and  country  of  Philip  II.  ;  but  Canus 
was  a  man  ac(juainted  with  history,  philosopliy,  and  ancient 
literature.  I^ichhorn,  after  giving  several  pages  to  an  abstract 
of  this  volume,  pronounces  it  worthy  to  be  still  read.  It  may 
be  seen  by  his  analysis,  how  Canus,  after  the  manner  of  the 
schoolmen,  incorporated  ])hilosophical  with  theological  science. 
Uupin,  whose  abstract  is  rather  different  in  substance,  calls 
this  an  excellent  work,  and  written  with  all  the  elegance  we 
could  desire." 

49.  Catharin,  one  of  the  theologians  most  prominent  in  the 

Council  of  Trent,  though  he  seems  not  to  have  in- 
curred the  charge  of  heresy,  went  fai'ther  from  the 
doctrine  of  Augustin  and  Aquinas  than  was  deemed  strictly 
orthodox  in  the  Catholic  Church.  He  framed  a  theory  to 
reconcile  predestination  with  the  universality  of  grace,  which 
has  since  been  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Bax- 
terianism,  and  is,  I  believe,  adopted  by  many  divines  at  this 
day.  Dupin,  hawever,  calls  it  a  new  invention,  unkno\vn  to 
the  ancient  fathers,  and  never  received  in  the  schools.  It  has 
been  followed,  he  adds,  by  nobody. 

.^0.  In  the  critical  and  expositoiy  department  of  theologi- 
cal literature,  much  was  written  during  tliis  period,  forming 

'  Eirhliom,  23') :  Moshcim. 

>  Kicbhorn,  p.  21(>'227  ;  Uupin,  cent.  IG,  book  & 
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no  small  proportion  of  the  great  collection  calle<l  Critici  Sacri. 
In  the  Komish  Church  we  may  distinguish  the  critical  and 
Jesuit  Maldonat,  whose  commentaries  on  the  evan-  expository 
gelists  have  been  highly  praised  by  theologians  of  the  "^^  '"*^' 
Protestant  side ;  and  among  these  we  may  name  Calvin  and 
Beza,  who  occupy  the  highest  place,^  Avhile  below  them  are 
ranked  BuUinger,  Zanchius,  JMusculus,  Chemnitz,  and  several 
more.  But  I  believe,  that,  even  in  the  reviving  appetite  for 
obsolete  theology,  few  of  these  writers  have  yet  attracted 
much  attention.  A  polemical  spirit,  it  is  observed  by  Eich- 
liorn,  penetrated  all  theological  science,  not  only  in  dogmatical 
writings,  but  in  those  of  mere  interjn-etation :  in  catechisms, 
in  sermons,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  we  find  the  author  armed 
for  combat,  and  always  standing  in  imagination  before  an 
enemy. 

51.  A  regular  and  copious  history  of  the  church,  from  th«! 
primitive  ages  to  the  Reformation  itself,  was  fii-st  upciesias- 
given  by  the  Lutlierans  under  the  title,  Centuriae  ticai  his- 
Magdeburgenses,  from  the  name  of  the  city  where  it 
was  compiled.  The  principal  among  several  authors  concern- 
ed, usually  called  Centuriiitores,  was  Flacius  Illyrlcus,  a  most 
inveterate  enemy  of  Melanchthon.  This  work  has  been  more 
than  once  reprinted,  and  is  still,  in  point  of  truth  and  original 
research,  the  most  considerable  ecclesiasticid  history  on  the 
Protestant  side.  Mosheim,  or  his  translator,  calls  this  an  im- 
mortal work;-  and  Elichhorn  speaks  of  it  in  strong  terms  of 
admiration  for  the  boldness  of  the  enteqirise,  the  laboriousness 
of  the  execution,  the  spirit  with  which  it  cleared  away  a  mass 
of  fable,  and  placed  ecclesiastical  history  on  an  authentic 
basis.  The  faults,  both  those  springing  from  the  imperfect 
knowledge  and  from  the  prejudices  of  the  compilei'S,  are  equally 
conspicuous.^     Nearly  forty  years   afterwards,  between    the 

•  "Literas  sacrM,"'  says  Scaliger  of  Cal-  Scaliger  does  not  esteem  much  the  leam- 

vin,  "  tractavit   ut    tractandee  sunt,  vere  ing  of  Beza,  and  blames  him  for  affecting 

infiuam   et   pure  ac  simpliciter  sine  ullis  to  despise  Erasmus  as  a  commentator.     I 

argutationibus  scholasticis,  et   divino  vir  have  named  Cez;i  in  the  text  iis  superior  to 

pra^ditus    ingenio    multa    divinavit    quoe  Zanchius  and  others,  in  deference  to  com- 

non  nisi  .a  linguje   Hebraicas   peritissimis  nion  reputation :  for  I  am  wholly  ignorant 

(cujusmodi  tamen  ipse  non  erat),  divinari  of  the  writings  of  all. 

possunt."  —  Scaligerana  Prima.     A   more  2  Cent.  Itj,  sect.  3,  part  ii.  c.  9.     This 

debiUed,  and  apparently  a  not  uncandid,  expression  is  probably  in  the  origin.al ;  but 

Btatement  of  Calvin's  character  as  a  com-  it  is  difficult  to  quote  Madaine's  tninsla- 

mentjitor  on  Scripture,  will  be  found  in  tion  with  confidence,   on   account  of  tit* 

Simon,  Hist.  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament,  liberties  which  he  took  with  the  t«xt. 

He  sets  him,  in  this  respect,  much  above  *  Vol.  vi.  part  ii.  p.  149. 
Luther.     See  also  Blount,  art.  "  )alvln." 
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years  1588  and  1609,  the  celebrated  Annals  of  Cardinal 
Baronius,  in  twelve  volumes,  apj^eared.  These  were  brought 
down  by  him  only  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century:  their 
continuation  by  Rainaldus,  published  between  1646  and  1663, 
goes  down  to  1566.  It  was  the  object  of  Pi-otestant  learning 
in  the  seventeenth  century  to  repel  the  authority  and  impugn 
the  allegations  of  Baronius.  Those  of  his  own  communion,  in 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  criticism,  have  confessed  his  mistakes; 
many  of  them,  arising  from  a  want  of  acquaintance  mtli  the 
Greek  language,  indispensable,  as  we  should  now  justly  think, 
for  one  who  undertook  a  general  history  of  the  church,  but 
not  sufficiently  universal  in  Italy,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  deprive  those  who  did  not  possess  it  of  a  high 
character  for  erudition.  Eichhorn  speaks  far  less  favorably 
of  Baronius  than  of  the  Centuriators.^  But  of  these  two  vo- 
luminous histories,  written  with  equal  prejudice  on  opposite 
sides,  an  impartial  and  judicious  scholar  has  thus  given  his 
opinion :  — 

52.  "  An  ecclesiastical  historian,"  Le  Clerc  satirically  ob- 
Le  cierc's  servcs,  "  ought  to  adhere  inviolably  to  this  maxim, 
character  that  whatever  can  be  favorable  to  heretics  is  false, 
and  whatever  can  be  said  against  them  is  time ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  that  does  honor  to  the  orthodox 
is  unquestionable,  and  every  thing  that  can  do  them  discredit  is 
surely  a  lie.  He  must  suppress,  too,  with  care,  or  at  least  ex- 
tenuate as  far  as  possible,  the  erroi-s  and  vices  of  those  whom 
the  orthodox  are  accustomed  to  respect,  whether  they  know 
any  thing  about  them  or  no  ;  and  must  exaggerate,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  mistakes  and  faults  of  the  heterodox  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power.  He  must  remember  that  any  orthodox  writer 
is  a  competent  witness  against  a  heretic,  and  is  to  be  trusted 
implicitly  on  his  word ;  while  a  heretic  is  never  to  be  believed 
against  the  ortliodox,  and  has  honor  enough  done  him  in 
allowing  him  to  speak  against  his  own  side,  or  in  favor  of  our 
own.  It  is  thus  that  the  Centuriators  of  Magdeburg,  and  thus 
that  Cardinal  Baronius  have  written ;  each  of  their  works 
having  by  this  means  acquired  an  immortal  glory  with  its  o\vn 
party.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  they  are  not  the  earliest, 
and  that  they  have  only  imitated  most  of  their  predecessors  in 
this  plan  of  writing.     For  many  ages,  men  had  only  sought 

>  M.,  p.  180 
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in  eccl(!sia.stica,l  antiquity,  not  Avhat  was  really  to  be  found 
there,  but  what  tliey  conceived  ought  to  be  there  for  the  good 
of  their  own  party." ^ 

53.  But  in  the  midst  of  so  many  dissentients  from  each 
otlier,  some  resting  on  tlie  tranquil  bosom  of  the  Deisticai 
church,  some  figliting  the  long  battle  of  argument,  '""'•^'■s- 
some  catching  at  gleams  of  supernatural  light,  the  very  truths 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion  were  called  in  question  by  a 
different  party.  The  proofs  of  this,  before  the  middle  of  tlie 
sixteenth  century,  are  chiefly  to  be  derived  from  Italy.  Pom- 
ponatius  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  some  other  Aristo- 
telian philosophers  might  be  added.  But  these,  whose  scep- 
ticism extended  to  natural  theology,  belong  to  the  class  of 
metaphysical  writers,  whose  place  is  in  the  next  chapter.  If 
we  limit  oursf^lves  to  those  who  directed  their  attacks  against 
Christianity,  it  must  be  presumed,  that  in  an  age  when  the 
tribunals  of  justice  visited,  even  with  the  punishment  of  death, 
the  denial  of  any  fundamental  doctrine,  few  books  of  an  openly 
irreligious  tendency  could  appear.^  A  short  pamphlet  by  one 
Vallee  cost  him  his  life  in  1574.  Some  others  were  clandes- 
tinely circulated  in  France  before  the  end  of  the  century  ;  and 
the  list  of  men  suspected  of  infidelity,  if  we  could  trust  all 
pi-ivate  anecdotes  of  the  time,  would  be  by  no  means  short. 
Bodin,  Montaigne,  Charron,  have  been  reckoned  among  the 
rejecters  of  Christianity.  The  first  I  conceive  to  have  ac- 
knowledged no  revelation  but  the  Jewish  ;  the  second  is  free, 
in  my  opinion,  from  all  reasonable  suspicion  of  infidelity  ;  the 
principal  work  of  the  third  was  not  published  till  1601.  His 
former  treatise,  Des  Trois  Verites,  is  an  elaborate  vindication 
of  the  Christian  and  Catholic  religion.^ 

54.  I  hardly  know  how  to  insert,  in  any  other  chapter  than 
the  present,  the  books  that  relate  to  sorcery  and  de-  wierus,  De 
moniacal  possessions,  though  they  can  only  in  a  very  I'^^stigns. 
lax  sense  be  ranked  with  theological  literature.     The  greater 

1  Parrhasiana,  vol.  i.  p.  168.  Mundi  is  written  in  dialogue,  somewhat  in 

2  The  fi>nious  Cymbalum  Mundi,  by  Bo-  the  manner  of  Lucian,  and  is  rather  more 
naventure  des  Periers,  published  in  15.38,  lively  than  books  of  that  age  generally 
which,  while  it  continued  extremely  scarce,  are. 

had  the  character  of  an  irreligious  work,        ^  "Des  Trois  Verites  contre  les  Atheea, 

has  proved,  since  it  was  reprinted,  in  1711,  Idolatres,  Juifs,Mahumetans,  Heretiques, 

perfectly  innocuous,  though  there  are  a  et     Schismatiques. "  —  ISourdeaux.  1593. 

few  malicious  glances  at  priests  and  nuns.  Charron  ha-s  not  put  his  name  to  this  book  ; 

It  has  always  been  the  habit  of  the  literary  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has  taken 

world,  as  much  as  at  present,  to  speak  any  thing  from  himself  in  his  subsequent 

of   books  by    hearsay      The    Cymbalum  work,  De  la  Sagesse. 
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part  are  contemptible  in  any  other  light  than  as  evidences  of 
the  state  of  human  opinion.  Those  designed  to  rescue  the 
innocent  from  sanguinary  prejudices,  and  chase  the  real  demon 
of  superstition  from  the  mind  of  man,  deserve  to  be  comme- 
morated. Two  such  works  belong  to  this  period.  Wierus,  a 
physician  of  the  Netherlands,  in  a  treatise,  De  Prjestigiis, 
Basle,  1564,  combats  the  horrible  prejudice  by  which  those 
accused  of  Avitchcraft  were  thrown  into  the  flames.  He  shows 
a  good  deal  of  credulity  as  to  diabolical  illusions,  but  takes 
these  unfortunate  persons  for  the  devil's  victims  rather  than 
his  accomplices.  Upon  the  whole,  Wierus  destroys  more 
superstition  than  he  seriously  intended  to  leave  behind. 

55.  A  far  superior  writer  is  our  countryman  Reginald  Scot 
Scot  on  whose  oliject  is  the  same,  but  whose  views  are  incom- 
Witciici-aft.  parably  more  extensive  and  enlightened.  He  denies 
altogether  to  the  devil  any  power  of  controlling  the  course  of 
nature.  It  may  be  easily  su[)])osed  that  this  solid  and  learned 
person,  for  such  he  was  beyond  almost  all  the  English  of  that 
age,  did  not  escape  in  his  own  time,  or  long  afterwards,  the  cen- 
sure of  those  who  adhered  to  superstition.  Scot's  Discovery  of 
Witchcraft  was  published  in  1584.^  Bodin,  on  the  other  hand, 
endeavored  to  sustain  the  vulgar  notions  of  witchcraft  in  his 
Demonomanie  des  Sorciers.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more 
wretched  production ;  besides  his  superstitious  absurdities,  he 
is  guilty  of  exciting  the  magistrate  against  Wierus,  by  repre 
senting  him  as  a  real  confederate  of  Satan. 

56.  We  may  conclude  this  chapter  by  mentioning  the  prin- 
Authenticity  cipal  versions  and  editions  of  Scripture.  No  edition 
of  Vulgate,  ^f  ^^Q  Greek  Testament,  worthy  to  be  specified,  ap- 
peared after  that  of  Robert  Stephens,  whose  text  was  invaria- 
bly followed.  The  Council  of  Trent  declared  the  Vulgate 
translation  of  Scripture  to  be  authentic,  condemning  all  that 
should  deny  its  authority.  It  has  been  a  commonplace  with 
Protestants  to  inveigh  against  this  decree,  even  while  they 
have  virtually  maintained  the  principle  upon  which  it  is 
founded, —  one  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
—  being  no  other  than  that  it  is  dangerous  to  unsettle  the  minds 
of  the  ignorant,  or  partially  learned  in  religion;  a  pioposi- 
tion  not  easily  disputable  by  any  man  of  sense,  but    "hen 

1  It  appears  by  Scofs  book  that  not    time :  he  showe  how  to  perfoi      wma  of 
only  the  common,  but  the  more  difficult,    them, 
tiicks  of  coujurers  wore  pra<:tii3ed  ia  bid 
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acted  upon,  as  incompatible  as  any  two  contraries  can  be  with 
the  free  and  general  investigation  of  truth. 

57.  Notwithstanding  this  decision  in  favor  of  the  Vulgate, 
there  was  room  left  for   partial  uncertainty.     The   ^  ,. 
Council  of  Trent,  declaring  the  translation  itself  to  be   siona  aud 
authentic,  pronounced  nothing  in  favor  of  any  raanu-   c'^thoUcs!^ 
script  or  edition ;  and,  as  it  would  be  easier  to  put 

down  learning  altogether  than  absolutely  to  restrain  the  search- 
ing spirit  of  criticism,  it  was  soon  held  that  the  council's  decree 
went  but  to  the  general  fidelity  of  the  version,  without  war- 
ranting every  passage.  Many  Catholic  writers,  accordingly, 
have  put  a  very  liberal  interpretation  on  this  decree,  suggest- 
ing such  emendations  of  particular  texts  as  the  original  seemed 
to  demand.  They  have  even  given  new  translations  :  one  by 
Arias  Montanus  is  chiefly  founded  on  that  of  Pagninus ;  and 
an  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  by  Isidore  Clarius,  is  said  to 
resemble  a  new  translation,  by  his  numerous  corrections  of  the 
text  from  the  Hebrew.'  Sixtus  V.  determined  to  put  a  stop 
to  a  license  which  rendered  the  Tridentine  provisions  almost 
nugatory.  He  fulfilled  the  intentions  of  the  council  by 
causing  to  be  published  in  1590  the  Sistine  Bible ;  an  authori- 
tative edition  to  be  used  in  all  churches.  This  was,  however, 
superseded  by  another,  set  forth  only  two  years  afterwards  by 
Clement  VIII.,  which  is  said  to  differ  more  than  any  other 
from  that  which  his  predecessor  had  published  as  authentic; 
a  circumstance  not  forgotten  by  Protestant  polemiqs.  The 
Sistine  edition  is  now  very  scarce.  Tiie  same  pope  had  pub- 
lished a  standard  edition  of  the  Septuagint  in  1587.^ 

58.  The  Latin  translations  made  by  Protestants  in  this 
period  were  that  by  Sebastian  Castalio,  which,  in  By  Pro- 
search  of  more  elegance  of  style,  deviates  from  the  '■«*t^"'«- 
simplicity  as  well  as  sense  of  the  original,  and  fails  therefore 
of  obtaining  that  praise  at  the  hands  of  men  of  taste  for  which 
more  essential  requisites  have  been  sacrificed  ;^  and  that  by 
Tremellius  and  Junius,  published  at  Frankfort  in  1575  and 
subsequent  years.     It  was  retouched  some  time  afterwards  by 

'  Andres,  xix.  40  ;  Simon,  358.  these  In  his  translation  of  the  Canticles : 

'  Andres,  xix.  44 ;  Scholhorn,  Amoenit.  "  Mea  columbula,  ostende  mihi  tuura  vul- 

Literar.,  vol.  ii.  3.59,  and  vol.  iv.  439.  ticulum  ;   fac  ut  audiam  tuam  voeulam," 

3  Andrea,  xix   166.     C:ustalio,  according  &c.     He  was,  however,  Simon  says,  tol- 

to  Simon  (Ilist.  Critique  du  V.  T.  p.  3i53),  erably  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  and  spok* 

affects  politene.ss  toan  inconceivable  degree  modestly  of  his  own  translatioa. 

of  bad  luste,  ci^pecially  iu  such  phrases  as 
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Junius,  after  the  death  of  his  coadjutor.  This  translation  waa 
better  esteemed  in  Protestant  countries,  especially  at  first, 
than  by  the  Catholic  critics.  Simon  speaks  of  it  with  little 
respect.  It  professedly  adheres  closely  to  the  Hebrew  idiom. 
Beza  gave  a  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  of  these  translations  have  much  improved 
upon  the  Vulgate. 

59.  The  new  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  modem 
^    .  languages  were  naturally  not  so  numerous  as  at  an 

Versions  ,  ,  ,  . 

Into  mo-  earlier  period.  Two  in  English  are  well  known  :  the 
Sis""  Geneva  Bible  of  1560,  published  in  that  city  by 
Coverdale,  Whittingham,  and  other  refugees  ;  and 
the  Bishop's  Bible  of  1568.  lioth  of  these,  or  at  least  the 
latter,  were  professedly  founded  upon  the  prior  versions, 
but  certainly  not  without  a  close  comparison  with  the  original 
text.  The  English  Catholics  published  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  from  the  Vulgate  at  Rheims  in  1582.  The 
Polish  translation,  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Socinians,  was 
printed  under  the  patronage  of  Prince  Radzivil  in  1563, 
before  that  sect  could  be  said  to  exist,  though  Lismanin  and 
Blandrata,  both  of  heterodox  tenets,  were  concerned  in  it.* 
This  edition  is  of  the  greatest  rarity.  The  Spanish  Bible  of 
Ferrara,  1553,  and  the  Sclavonian  of  1581,  are  also  very 
scarce.  The  curious  in  bibliography  are  conversant  with 
other  versions  and  editions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  chiefly 
of  rai'e  occurrence.^ 

^  Bayle,  art.  "  Badzivil."  *  Brimet,  &o. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

mSTOR?  OP  SPECTTLATIVE  PHILOSOPHT,  FKOM  1550  TO  1600. 

Aristotelian  Philosopliers  —  Cesalpin  —  Opposite  Schools  of  Ptillosophy  —  Teleslo  — 
Jordano  Bruno  —  Sanchez  —  Aconcio  —  Nizolius  —  Logic  of  Riunus. 

1.  The  authority  of  Aristotle,  as  the  great  master  of  dog- 
matic philosophy,  continued  generally  predominant 
through  the  sixteenth  century.     It  has  been  already  nJ^ce™f" 
observed,  that  besides  the  strenuous  support  of  the  Aristotelian 
Catholic  clergy,  and  especially  of  the  Sorbonne,  who 
regarded    all   innovation    with   abhorrence,   the   Aristotelian 
philoso])hy  had  been  received,  through  the  influence  of  Me- 
lanchthon,  in  the  Lutheran  universities.     The  reader  must  be 
reminded,  that,  under  the  name  of  speculative  philosophy,  we 
comprehend  not  only  the  logic  and  what  was  called  ontology 
of  the   schools,   but   those    physical    theories    of  ancient   or 
modern    date,  which,  appealing  less    to   experience   than   to 
assumed  hypotheses,  cannot  be  mingled,  in  a  literary  classifi- 
cation, with  the  researches  of  true  science,  such  as  we  shall 
hereafter  have  to  place  under  the  head  of  natural  philoso- 

2.  Brucker  has  made  a  distinction  between  the  scholastic 
and    the    genuine  Aristotelians :   the   former   being 
chiefly  conversant  with  the   doctors  of  the  middle  anii^enuiM 
ages,  adopting  their  terminology,  their  distinctions,  Aristote_ 
their  dogmas,  and  relying  with  implicit  deference 

on  Scotus  or  Aquinas,  though,  in  the  progress  of  learning, 
they  might  make  some  use  of  the  original  master ;  while 
the  latter,  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  schoolmen,  prided 
themselves  on  an  equally  complete  submission  to  Aristotle 
himself.  These  were  chiefly  philosophers  and  physicians, 
as  the  former  wei-e  theologians;  and  the  diflerence  of  their 
objects  suffices  to  account  for   the  diflerent  lines  in  which 
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they   pureueJ   them,   and    the   lights   by   which   they   were 
guided.' 

3.  Of  the  former  class,  or  successors  and  adherents  of  the  old 

schoolmen,  it  might  be  far  from  easy,  were  it  worth 
class  uttie  while,  to  furnish  any  distinct  account.  Tiieir  works 
remem-       ^re  mostly  of  considerable  scarcity ;  and  none  of  the 

historians  of  philosophy,  except  perhaps  Morhof, 
profess  much  acquaintance  with  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  repeat, 
that  among  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Jesuits,  espe- 
cially in  Spain  and  Italy,  the  scholastic  mode  of  argumenta- 
tion was  retained  in  their  seminaries,  and  employed  in  prolix 
volumes,  both  upon  theology  and  upon  such  parts  of  metaphy- 
sics and  natural  law  as  are  allied  to  it.  The  reader  may  find 
some  more  information  in  Brucker,  whom  Buhle,  saying  the 
same  things  in  the  same  order,  may  be  presumed  to  have 
silently  copied.- 

4.  The  second  class  of  Aristotelian  philosophers,  devoting 

themselves  to  physical  science,  thouj^h  investijiratinjj 

The  others     .         .  i     J  ,  ".  o  o 

not  much     it  with  a  very  unhappy  deference  to  mistaken  dogmas, 
better         mi"rht  seem  to  offer  a  better  hope  of  materials  for 

known.  ,  .  °  i    .       ^  i  .  i  n 

history ;  and  in  tact  we  meet  here  with  a  very  lew 
names  of  men  once  celebrated  and  of  some  influence  over  the 
opinions  of  their  age.  But  even  here  their  writings  prove  to 
be  not  only  forgotten,  but  incapable,  as  we  may  say,  on  account 
of  their  rare  occurrence,  and  the  improbability  of  their  repub- 
lication, of  being  ever  again  known. 

5.  The  Italian  schools,  and  especially  those  of  Pisa  and 
Schools  of  Padua,  had  long  been  celebrated  for  their  adherence 
I'isaand      to  Aristotelian  principles,  not  always  such  as  could 

justly  be  deduced  from  the  writings  of  the  Stagirite 
himself,  but  opposing  a  bulwark  against  novel  speculation,  as 
well  as  against  the  revival  of  the  Platonic,  or  any  other  anoient 
philosophy.  Simon  Porta  of  the  former  university,  and  Caesar 
Cremoniui  of  the  latter,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  rigid  Aristo- 
telians ;  the  one  near  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the 
other  about  its  close.  Both  these  philosophers  liave  been 
reproached  with  the  tendency  to  atheism,  so  common  in  the 
Italians  of  this  pei'iod.  A  similar  imputation  has  fallen  on 
.      another  professor  of  the  university  of  Pisa,  Cesal- 

pini,  who  is  said  to  have  deviated  from  the  strict 

•  Brucker,  Uist.  Philo'^.,  iv.  117,  et  post. 

*  JMd.  i  Jiuhle,  ii.  US. 
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system  of  Aristotle  towards  that  of  Averroes,  though  he  did  not 
altogether  coincide  even  with  the  latter.  The  real  merits  of 
Cesalpin,  in  very  different  pursuits,  it  was  reserved  for  a  later 
age  to  admire.  His  Quajstiones  Peripateticfe,  published  in 
1575,  is  a  treatise  on  metaphysics,  or  the  fii-st  philosophy, 
founded  professedly  upon  Aristotelian  principles,  but  with 
considerable  deviation.  This  work  is  so  scarce  that  Brucker 
had  never  seen  it;  but  Buhle  has  taken  much  pains  to  t.n:dyze 
ts  very  obscure  contents.  Paradoxical  and  unintelligible  aa 
they  now  appear,  Cesalpin  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  his 
own  age,  and  was  denominated,  by  excellence,  the  Philosopher. 
Nicolas  Taurellus,  a  professor  at  Altdorf,  denounced  the 
Qujestiones  Peripateticje  in  a  book  to  which,  in  allusion  to 
his  adversary's  name,  he  gave  the  puerile  title  of  Alpea 
Ciesas. 

6.  The  system  of  Cesalpin  is  one  modification  of  that 
ancient  hypothesis,  which,  losing  sight  of  all  truth  sketch  of 
and  experience  in  the  love  of  abstraction,  substi-  ii^^  system 
tutes  the  barren  unity  of  pantheism  for  religion,  and  a 
few  incomprehensible  paradoxes  for  the  variety  of  science. 
Nothing,  according  to  him,  was  substance  which  was  not 
animated;  but  the  particular  souls  which  animate  bodies  are 
themselves  only  substances,  because  they  are  parts  of  the  first 
substance,  a  simple,  speculative,  but  not  active  intelligence, 
perfect  and  inmovable,  which  is  God.  The  reasonable  soul, 
however,  of  mankind  is  not  numerically  one  ;  for  matter 
being  the  sole  principle  of  plurality,  and  human  intelligences 
being  combined  with  matter,  they  are  plural  in  number.  He 
differed  also  from  Averroes  in  maintaining  the  separate 
immortality  of  human  souls ;  and,  while  the  philosopher  of 
Cordova  distinguished  the  one  soul  which  he  ascribed  to  man- 
kind from  the  Deity,  Cesalpin  considered  the  individual  soul 
as  a  portion,  not  of  this  common  human  intelligence,  which  he 
did  not  admit,  but  of  the  first  substance,  or  Deity.  His  system 
was  therefore  more  incompatible  with  theism,  in  any  pi'oper 
sense,  than  that  of  Averroes  himself,  and  anticipated  in  some 
measure  that  of  Spinoza,  who  gave  a  greater  extension  to  his 
one  substance,  by  comprehending  all  matter  as  well  as  spirit 
within  it.  Cesalpin  also  denied,  and  in  this  he  went  far  from 
his  Aristotelian  creed,  any  other  than  a  logical  difference 
between  substances  and  accidents.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  writings  of  Cesalpin  except  through  Buhle;  for  though  I 
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confess  that  the  Quaestiones  Peripateticae  may  be  found  in 
the  British  Museum/  it  would  scarce  repay  the  labor  to 
examine  what  is  both  erroneous  and  obscure. 

7.  The   name  of   Cremonini,  professor  of  philosophy  for 
_„      .  ,    above  forty  years  at  Padua,  is  better  known  than  liis 

writmgs.  Ihese  have  become  or  the  greatest  scar- 
city. Brucker  tells  us  he  had  not  been  able  to  see  any  of 
them ;  and  Buhle  had  met  with  but  two  or  three.^  Those  at 
which  I  have  looked  are  treatises  on  the  Aristotelian  physics : 
they  contain  little  of  any  interest ;  nor  did  I  perceive  that  they 
countenance,  though  they  may  not  repel,  the  charge  of  athe- 
ism sometimes  brought  against  Cremonini,  but  which,  if  at  all 
well-founded,  seems  rather  to  rest  on  external  evidence.  Cre- 
monini, according  to  Buhle,  refutes  the  Averroistic  notion  of 
an  univei'sal  human  intelligence.  Gabriel  Naude,  both  in  his 
letters,  and  in  the  records  of  his  conversation  called  Naudoe- 
ana,  speaks  with  great  admiration  of  Cremonini.^  He  had 
himself  passed  some  years  at  Padua,  and  was  at  that  time  a 
disciple  of  the  Aristotelian  school  in  physics,  which  he  aban- 
doned after  his  intimacy  with  Gassendi. 

8.  Meantime  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  great  in  name  and 
Opponents  rcspected  in  the  schools,  began  to  lose  more  and  more 
I  f  Aristotle,  of  its  influence  over  speculative  minds.  Cesalpin, 
an  Aristotelian  by  profession,  had  gone  wide  in  some  points 
from  his  master.  But  others  waged  an  open  war  as  philoso- 
phical reformers.      Fi*ancis  Patrizzi,  in  his   Discus- 

P&trizzi  . 

siones  Peripateticte  (1571  and  1581),  appealed  to 
prejudice  with  the  arms  of  calumny,  raking  up  the  most  un- 
warranted aspersions  against  the  private  life  of  Aristotle, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  assailing  his  philosophy ;  a  warfare 
not  the  less  unworthy  that  it  is  often  successful.  In  the  case 
of  Patrizzi,  it  was  otherwise :  his  book  was  little  read ;  and 
liis  own  notions  of  philosophy,  borrowed  from  the  later  Plato- 
nists,  and  that  rabble  of  spurious  writei-s  who  had  misled 
Ficinus  and  Picus  of  Mirandola,  dressed  up  by  Patrizzi 
with  a  fantastic  terminology,  had  little  chance  of  subverting 

'  Buhle,  ii,  525.     Brucker  (iv.  222)  la-  rattier  a  long  account  both  of  the  man 

nients  that  he  had  never  seen  this  book,  and  of  the  book.     Ibid,  and  p.  300. 

It  seems  that  there  were  few  good  libra-  ^  Buhle,  ii.  519. 

ries  in  Germany  in  Brucker"s  age,  or  at  ^  Some  passages  in  the  Naudaeana  tend 

least  that  he  had  no  access  to  them  ;  for  it  to    confirm    the    suspicion    of  irreHgion, 

is  surprising  how  often  he  makes  the  s;ime  both  with  respect  tc  Cremonini  and  Naud4 

complaint.     lie  had,  however,  seen  a  copy  himself. 
of  the  Al^s  CaL'Sse  of  Taureilus,  and  gives 
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SO  well-established   and   acute  a  system  as  that  of  Aristo- 
tle.' 

9.  Bernard  Telesio,  a  native  of  Cosenza,  had  greater  suc- 
cess, and  attained  a  more  celebrated  name.  The  system  of 
first  two  books  of  his  treatise,  De  Natura  Rerum  'J^'eiesio. 
juxta  Propria  Principia,  appeared  at  Home  in  15G5;  tho 
rest  was  published  in  158G.  These  contain  an  hypothesis 
more  intelligible  than  that  of  Patrizzi,  and  less  destitute  of  a 
certain  apparent  correspondence  with  the  phenomena  of  na- 
tui'c.  Two  active  incorporeal  principles,  heat  and  cold,  con- 
tend with  perpetual  opposition  for  the  dominion  over  a  third, 
which  is  passive  matter.  Of  these  three,  all  nature  consists. 
The  region  of  pure  heat  is  in  the  lieavens,  in  the  sun  and 
stars,  where  it  is  united  with  tlie  most  subtle  matter ;  that  of 
cold  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  where  matter  is  most  con- 
densed ;  all  between  is  their  battle-field,  in  which  they  contin- 
ually struggle,  and  alternately  conquer.  These  principles  are 
not  only  active,  but  intelligent,  so  far  at  least  as  to  perceive 
their  own  acts  and  mutual  impressions.  Heat  is  the  cause  of 
motion :  cold  is  by  nature  immovable,  and  tends  to  keep  all 
things  in  repose.^ 

10.  Telesio  has  been  generally  supposed  to  have  borrowed 
this  theory  from  that  of  Parmenides,  in  which  the  antagonist 
principles  of  heat  and  cold  liad  been  employed  in  a  similar 
manner.  Buhle  denies  the  identity  of  the  two  systems,  and 
considers  that  of  Telesio  as  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Aristo- 
telian, except  in  substituting  heat  and  cold  for  the  more 
abstract  notions  of  form  and  privation.  Heat  and  cold,  it 
might  rather  perhaps  be  said,  seem  to  be  merely  ill-chosen 
names  for  the  hypothetical  causes  of  motion  and  rest;  and 
the  real  laws  of  nature,  with  respect  to  both  of  these,  were  as 
little  discoverable  in  the  Telesian  as  in  the  more  established 
theory.  Yet  its  author  perceived  that  the  one  possessed  an 
expansive,  the  other  a  condensing  power ;  and  his  principles 
of  heat  and  cold  bear  a  partial  analogy  to  repulsion  and 
attraction,  the  antagonist  forces  which  modern  pliilosopliy  em- 
ploys. Lord  Bacon  was  sufficiently  struck  with  the  system 
of  Telesio  to  illustrate  it  in  a  separate  fragment  of  the  Instau- 
ratio  JMagna,  though  sensible  of  its  inadequacy  to  solve  th 
mysteries  of  nature ;  and  a  man  of  eccentric  genius,  Campa 

>  Buhle,  ij.  548 ;  Brucker,  iv.  422. 

»  Brucker,  iv.  449 ;  Buhle,  ii.  563 ;  Glngu6n6,  vii.  50L 
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nella,,  to  whom  we  shall  come  hereafter,  adopted  it  as  the 
basis  of  liis  own  wilder  speculations.  Telesio  seems  to  have 
ascribed  a  sort  of  intelligence  to  plants,  which  his  last-men- 
tioned disciple  carried  to  a  strange  excess  of  paradox. 

11.  The  name  of  Telesio  is  perhaps  hardly  so  well  known 
Jordano  at  present  as  that  of  Jordano  Bruno.  It  was  far 
Bruno.  otherwise  formerly;  and  w^e  do  not  find  that  the 
philosophy  of  this  singular  and  unfortunate  man  attracted 
much  farther  notice  than  to  cost  him  liis  life.  It  may  bo 
doubted,  indeed,  whether  the  Inquisition  at  Rome  did  not 
rather  attend  to  his  former  profession  of  Protestantism  and 
invectives  against  the  chui-ch,  than  to  the  latent  atheism  it 
pretended  to  detect  in  his  writings,  Avhich  are  at  least  as 
innocent  as  those  of  Cesalpin.  The  self-conceit  of  Bruno, 
his  contemptuous  language  about  Aristotle  and  his  followers, 
the  paradoxical  strain,  the  obscurity  and  confusion  in  many 
places  of  his  writings,  we  may  add  his  poverty  and  frequent 
change  of  j)lace,  had  rendered  him  of  little  estimation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  But,  in  the  last  century,  the  fate  of  Bruno 
excited  some  degree  of  interest  about  his  opinions.  Whether 
his  h}^otheses  were  truly  atheistical  became  the  subject  of 
controversy :  his  works,  by  which  it  should  have  been  decided, 
were  so  scarce  that  few  could  speak  with  knowledge  of  their 
contents ;  and  Brucker,  who  inclines  to  think  there  was  no 
sufficient  ground  for  the  imputation,  admits  that  he  had  only 
seen  one  of  Bruno's  minor  treatises.  The  later  German 
philosophers,  however,  have  paid  more  attention  to  these 
obscure  books,  from  a  similarity  which  they  sometimes  found 
in  Bmno's  theories  to  their  o^vn.  Buhle  has  devoted  above 
a  hundred  pages  to  this  subject.^  The  Italian  treatises  have 
within  a  few  years  been  reprinted  in  Germany,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  modern  books  to  find  an  eulogy  on  the  philo- 
sopher of  Nola.  I  have  not  made  myself  acquainted  with  his 
Latin  writings,  except  through  the  means  of  Buhle,  who  has 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  explain   them.     The    three 

pi'incipal  Italian  treatises  are  entitled.  La  Cena  df 
wor%3.         li  Ceneri;  Delia  Causa,  Principio,  ed  Uno;  and  Dell' 

Infinito  Universo.    Elach  of  these  is  in  five  dialogues. 
Cena  de  li     ^\^q  Ccua  dcf  li  Cencri  contains  a  physical  theory  of 

the  world,  in  '^hich  the  author  makes  some  show 

»  Vol.  U.  p.  604-730 
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of  geometrical  diagrams,  but  deviates  so  often  into  rhapso- 
dies of  vanity  and  nonsense,  that  it  is  difhcult  to  pronounce 
whether  he  had  much  knowledge  of  the  science.  Coperaieus, 
to  whose  theory  of  the  terrestrial  motion  Bruno  entirely 
adheres,  he  praises  as  superior  to  any  former  astronomer ;  but 
intimates  that  he  did  not  go  far  beyond  vulgar  prejudices, 
being  more  of  a  mathematician  than  a  philosopher.  The 
gravity  of  bodies  he  treats  as  a  most  absurd  hypothesis ;  all 
natural  motion,  as  he  fancies,  being  circular.  Yet  he  seems 
to  have  had  some  dim  glimpse  of  what  is  meant  by  the  com- 
position of  motions,  asserting  that  the  earth  has  four  simple 
motions,  out  of  which  one  is  compounded.^ 

12.  The  second,  and  much  more  important  treatise,  Delia 
Causa,  Principio,  ed  Uno,  professes  to  reveal  the  DeUaCausa 
metaphysical  philosophy  of  Bruno,  a  system  which,  I'rimipio, 
at  least  in  pretext,  brought  him  to  the  stake  at  Rome, 
and  the  purport  of  M'hich  has  been  the  theme  of  much  contro- 
versy. The  extreme  scarcity  of  his  writings  has,  no  doubt, 
conti-ibuted  to  this  variety  of  judgment ;  but  though  his  style, 
strictly  speaking,  is  not  obscure,  and  he  seems  by  no  means 
inclined  to  conceal  his  meaning,  I  am  not  able  to  resolve  with 
certainty  the  problem  that  Brucker  and  those  whom  he  quotes 
have  discussed.^  Yet  the  system  of  Bruno,  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand it  from  what  I  have  read  of  his  writings,  and  from 
Buhle's  analysis  of  them,  may  be  said  to  contain  a  sort  of 
double  pantheism.  The  world  is  animated  by  an  omnipresent 
intelligent  soul,  the  first  cause  of  every  form  that  matter  can 
assume,  but  not  of  matter  itself.  This  soul  of  the  universe  is 
the  only  physical  agent,  the  interior  artist  that  works  in  the 
vast  whole,  that  calls  out  the  plant  from  the  seed  and  matures 
the  fruit,  that  lives  in  aU  things,  though  they  may  not  seem  to 
live,  and  in  fact  do  not,  when  unorganized,  live  sejjarately 
considered,  though  they  all  partake  of  the  universal  life,  and 
in  their  component  pails  may  be  rendei-ed  living.  A  table  as 
a  table,  a  coat  as  a  coat,  are  not  alive;  but,  inasmuch  as  they 
derive  their  substance  from  nature,  they  are  composed  of 
living  particles,^    There  is  nothing  so  small  or  so  unimportant, 

'  Dial.   V.   p.   120   (1830).      These  dia-  3  Thus  JJuhle,  or  at  least  his  French 

logues  were  written,  or  purport  to  have  traaslator ;    but   the   original    words  are 

been    written,    in    England.      lie    extols  different.      "  Dieo  dunque   che   la   tavola 

Leicester,  WaLsingham,  and  especially  Sid-  come  tavola  non  fe  aniniata,  ne  la  veste, 

ney.  ne  il  cuojo  come  cuojo,  n6  il  vetro  coma 

'  Bruckpr,  vo    •■.  62.  vetro.  ma  come  cose  nacurali  e  co7iipoite 
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but  that  a  portion  of  spirit  dwells  in  it ;  and  this  spiritual 
substance  requires  but  a  proper  subject  to  become  a  plant  or 
an  animal.  Forms  particular  are  in  constant  change ;  but  the 
first  form,  being  the  source  of  all  others,  as  well  as  the  first 
matter,  are  eternal.  The  soul  of  the  world  is  the  constituent 
principle  of  the  imiverse  and  of  all  its  parts.  And  thus  we 
have  an  intrinsic,  eternal,  self-subsistent  principle  of  form,  far 
better  than  that  which  the  sophists  feigned,  whose  substances 
are  compounded  and  corruptible,  and,  therefore,  nothing  else 
than  accidents.^  Forms  in  particular  are  the  accidents  of 
matter,  and  we  should  make  a  divinity  of  matter  like  some 
Arabian  peripatetics.  If  we  did  not  recur  to  the  living  fountain 
of  form,  —  the  eternal  soul  of  the  world.  The  first  matter  is 
neither  cor[X)real  nor  sensible  ;  it  is  eternal  and  unchangeable, 
the  fruitful  mother  of  forms  and  their  grave.  Form  and 
matter,  says  Bruno,  pursuing  this  fanciful  analogy,  may  be 
compared  to  male  and  female.  Form  never  errs,  is  never 
imperfect,  but  through  its  conjunction  with  matter;  it  might 
adopt  tiie  words  of  the  fatlier  of  the  human  race :  "  Mulier 
quam  mihi  dedlsti  (la  materia,  la  quale  mi  hai  dato  consorte), 
me  decepit  (lei  e  cagione  d'  ogni  mio  peccato)."  The  specu- 
lations of  Bruno  now  become  more  and  more  subtle,  and  he 
admits  that  our  understandings  cannot  grasp  what  he  pretends 
to  demonstrate,  —  the  identity  of  a  simply  active  and  simply 

fianno  in  se  la  materia  e  la  forma.     Sia  letto  universale,  ch'  6  la  prima  e  princi- 

pur  cosa  quanto  piccola  e  minima  si  vog-  pial  faculti  dell'   anima    del  mondo,  la 

lia,  ha  in  se  parte  di  sustanza  spirituale,  qual  e  forma  universale  di  quello 

la  quale,  so  trova  il  soggetto  dl^posto,  si  L'  intelletto  universale  e  1'  intima  pia 
Bteiide  ad  esser  pianta,  ad  esser  animale,  reale  e  propria  faculti,  e  parte  potenziale 
e  riceve  membri  de  qual  si  voglia  corpo,  dell'  auiiua  del  mondo.  Questo  e  udo 
che  comunemente  si  dice  aniinato ;  per  medesimo  eh'  erapie  il  tutto,  illumina  1' 
che  spirto  si  trova  in  tutte  le  cose,  e  non  uuiverso,  e  indrizza  la  natura  k  produrre 
e  minimo  corpusculo,  che  non  contegna  le  sue  specie,  (^ome  si  conviene,  e  cosi  ha 
cotal  porzione  in  se,  che  non  inanimi."  —  rispetto  i  la  produzione  di  cose  naturali, 
p.  241.  Buhle  seems  not  to  have  under-  come  il  nostro  intelletto  e  la  congrua  pro- 
stood  the  words  in  Italics,  which  certain-  duzione  di  specie  razionali.  .  .  .  Questo  e 
ly  aie  not  remarkably  plain,  and  to  have  nominate  da  Platonici  fabbro  del  mondo." 
substituted  what  he  thought  might  pttss  —  p.  235. 
for  meaning.  "  Dunque  abbianio  un  principio  intrin 

The  recent  theories  of  equivocal  gene-  seco  formale  eterno  e  sussistente,  incora- 
ration,  held  by  some  philosophers,  more  parabihuente  migliore  di  quello,  che  han 
on  the  Continent  than  in  England,  ac-  tinto  li  sophisti,  che  versano  circa  gl'  ac- 
cording to  which  all  matter,  or  at  least  cidenti,  ignorauti  de  la  sustanza  de  le 
all  matter  susceptible  of  organization  by  cose,  e  che  vengono  a  ponere  le  sustanza 
its  elements,  may  become  organized  and  corrottibili,  perche  quello  chiamano  mas- 
living  under  peculiar  circumstances,  seem  simamente,  primamente  e  principalmente 
not  very  dissimilar  to  this  system  of  sustanza,  che  risulta  da  la  composizione ; 
Bruno.  il  che  non  e  altro,  ch'  uno  accidente.  c.ha 

'  "  Or,  quanto  a  la  caasa  effettrice,  dico  non  contiene  in  se  nulla  stabiliti  e  verlta 

I'«fflcieDt«  fisico  universale  esser  1'  iut«l-  e  si  risolve  in  nulla."  —  p.  242. 
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passive  principle ;  but  the  question  really  is,  whether  we  can 
see  any  meaning  in  his  propositions. 

13.  We  have  said  that  the  system  of  Bruno  seems  to 
involve  a  double  pantlieism.  The  first  is  of  a  simple  Pantheism 
kind,  the  hylozoism,  Avhich  has  been  exhibited  in  ofJ^^uno. 
the  pi-eceding  paragraph :  it  excludes  a  creative  deity,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  creation,  but,  leaving  an  active  provident  intel- 
ligence, cannot  be  reckoned  by  any  means  chargeable  with 
positive  atheism.  But  to  this  soul  of  the  world  Bruno  appear* 
not  to  have  ascribed  the  name  of  divinity.^  The  first  form* 
and  the  first  matter,  and  all  the  forms  generated  by  the  two, 
make,  in  his  tlieory,  but  one  being,  the  infinite  unchangeable 
universe,  in  which  is  every  thing,  both  in  power  and  in  act, 
and  which,  being  all  things  collectively,  is  no  one  thing  sepa- 
rately :  it  is  form  and  not  form,  matter  and  not  matter,  soul 
and  not  soul.  He  expands  this  mysterious  language  much 
farther,  resolving  the  wliole  nature  of  the  Deity  into  an 
abstract,  ban-en,  all-embracing  unity .^ 


'  "  Son  tre  sorti  d'  intelletto ;  il  divino, 
ch'  e  tutto  ;  questo  mondauo,  che  fi  tutto  ; 
gli  altri  particulaii,  che  si  lauuo  tutte. 
.  .  .  E  vera  causa  efficiente  (1'  intelletto 
mondano)  uou  tjiuto  estriuseca,  come  auco 
iutrinseca  di  tutte  cose  naturali.  ...  Mi 
par,  che  detrahauo  i  la  divina  bonti  e  i  1' 
ecceUenza  di  questo  graude  aoimale  e  si- 
mulacro  del  primo  priucipio  quelli,  ohe 
nou  vogliano  intendere,  ne  affirniare,  il 
moiido  con  li  suoi  meuibri  essere  auima- 
to."  — p.  239. 

2  "  E  dunque  1'  universo  iino,  infinite, 
immobile.  Uno  dico  e  la  possibility  a.sso- 
luta,  uno  r  atto,  uu  i  la  forma  o  anima,  una 
la  materia  o  corpo,  una  la  cosa,  uno  lo  ente, 
uno  il  massinio  e  ottimo,  il  quale  non  deve 
posser  essere  compreso,  e  pero  infinibile  e 
interminabile,  e  per  tanto  iufinito  e  inter- 
niiuato,  e  per  conseguenza  immobile.  Ques- 
to non  si  muove  localmente  ;  per  che  non 
ha  cosa  fuor  di  se,  ove  si  trasporte,  atteso 
che  sia  il  tutto.  Non  si  geuera ;  per  che 
non  e  altro  essere,  che  lui  possa  desiderare 
o  a.spettare,  atteso  che  abbia  tutto  lo 
essere.  Non  si  corrompe ;  per  chS  non  k 
altra  cosa,  in  cui  si  cangi,  atteso  che  lui 
sia  ogni  cosa.  Non  pu6  sminuire  o  cres- 
cere,  atteso  ch'  e  infinito,  a  cui  come  non 
81  pu6  aggiungere,  cosi  e  da  cui  nou  si  pud 
sottrarre,  per  ci6  che  lo  infinito  non  ha 
parti  proporzionali.  Non  e  alterabile  in 
altra  disposizione,  per  che  non  ha  esterno, 
da  cui  patisea,  e  per  cui  venga  in  ([ualche 
afiezione.  Oltre  che  per  comprender  tutte 
contrarietadi  nell'  essT  suo,  in  uniti  e 
•ouTenienza,  e  nessuna  inclmazioae  posser 
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avere  ad  altro  e  novo  essere,  o  pur  ad  altro 
e  altro  mojo  d'  essere,  non  puo  esser  sog- 
getto  di  mutaziouesecuudo(iualitialcuna, 
ue  puo  aver  contrario  o  diverso,  che  1' 
alteri,  per  che  in  lui  e  ogni  cosa  concorde. 
Non  e  materia,  per  che  non  e  figurato,  nd 
figurabile  non  e  terminate,  ne  terminabile. 
Non  e  forma,  per  che  non  informa,  n6 
figura  altro,  atteso  che  e  tutto,  6  massimo, 
6  uno,  e  universo.  Non  e  misurabile,  n6 
misura.  Nou  si  compreude  ;  per  ch6  non 
e  maggior  di  se  Non  si  e  compreso  ;  pel 
che  non  e  minor  di  se.  Non  si  agguaglia ; 
per  che  non  e  altro  e  altro,  ma  uno  e 
medesimo.  Essendo  medesimo  ed  uno,  nou 
ha  essere  ed  essere ;  et  per  ciie  non  ha 
essere  ed  essere,  non  ha  parti  e  parti ;  e 
per  ci6  che  non  ha  parte  e  parte,  none 
composto.  Questo  e  termine  di  sorte,  ch6 
non  e  termine  ;  e  talmeute  forma,  che  non 
e  forma ;  e  talmente  materia,  che  non  6 
materia ;  6  talmente  anima,  che  non  6 
anima ;  per  che  e  il  tutto  indilTerentemente, 
e  perd  e  uno,  1'  universo  e  uno." — p.  280. 
"  Ecco,  come  non  e  possibile,  ma  neces- 
sario,  che  1'  ottimo,  massimo  incompren- 
sibile  e  tutto,  e  par  tutto,  e  in  tutto,  per 
che  come  simplice  ed  indivisible  puo  esser 
tutto,  esser  per  tutto,  essere  in  tutto.  E 
cosi  non  e  stato  vanamente  detto,  che 
Glove  empie  tutte  le  cose,  iuabitii  tutte  la 
parti  dell'  universo,  e  centro  di  ci6,  che  ha 
1'  essere  uno  in  tutto,  e  Per  cui  uno  e  tutto. 
II  quale,  essendo  tutte  le  cose,  e  compren- 
dendo  tutto  1'  es.sere  in  se,  viene  a  far,  ch« 
ogni  cosa  sia  in  ogni  cosa.  Ma  mi  diresta, 
per  ch6  dunque  le  cose  si  cangiano,  la  ma 
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14.  These  bold  theories  of  Jordano  Bruno  are  chiefly  con- 
Bruno's  taiued  in  the  treatise  Delia  Causa,  Principio,  ed  Uno. 
other  In  another,  entitled  Dell'  Infinite  Universo  e  Mondi, 

wn  ings.  -y^ijicjj^  lijjg  ii^Q  former,  is  written  in  dialogue,  he 
asserts  the  infinity  of  the  universe,  and  the  plurality  of  worlds. 
That  the  stars  are  suns,  shining  by  their  own  light ;  that  each 
has  its  revolving  planets,  now  become  the  familiar  creed  of 
children,  —  Avere  then  among  the  enormous  paradoxes  and 
capital  offences  of  Bruno.  His  strong  assertion  of  the  Coper- 
nican  theory  was,  doubtless,  not  quite  so  singular ;  yet  this  had 
but  few  proselytes  in  the  sixteenth  century.  His  other  writ- 
ings, of  all  which  Buhle  has  furnished  us  with  an  account,  are 
numerous ;  some  of  them  relate  to  the  art  of  Raymond  Lully, 
which  Bruno  professed  to  esteem  very  highly ;  and  in  these 
mnemonical  treatises  he  introduced  much  of  his  own  theoreti- 
cal philosophy.  Others  are  more  exclusively  metaphysical, 
and  designed  to  make  his  leading  principles,  as  to  unity, 
number,  and  form,  more  intelligible  to  the  common  reader. 
They  are  full,  according  to  what  we  find  in  Brucker  and 
Buhle,  of  strange  and  nonsensical  propositions,  such  as  men, 
unable  to  master  their  own  crude  fancies  on  subjects  above 
their  reach,  are  wont  to  put  forth.  None,  however,  of  his 
productions  has  been  more  often  mentioned  than  the  Spaccio 
della  Bestia  Trionfante,  alleged  by  some  to  be  full  of  his 
atheistical  impieties,  wliile  others  have  taken  it  for  a  mere 
satire  on  the  Roman  Church.  This  divei'sity  was  very  natural 
in  those  who  wrote  of  a  book  they  had  never  seen.  It  now 
appears  that  tliis  famous  work  is  a  general  mortd  satire  in  an 
allegorical  form,  with  little  that  could  excite  attention,  and 
less  that  could  give  such  offence  as  to  provoke  the  author's 
death.* 

teria  particolare  si  forza  ad  altre  fonne?  Ch' atto,  misura  e  conto  non  comprende, 

vi   rispondo,  che  non  e   mutazione,   che  Quel  vigor,  mole  e  numero,  che  tende 

cerca  altro  essere,  ma  altro  modo  di  essere.  Oltre  ogni  inferior,  mezzo  e  superno. 

E  questa  e  la  differenza  tra  1'  universo  e  le  Cieco  error,  tempo  avaro,  ria  fortuna, 

cose  dell'  universo ;    per  chh  nullo  com-  Sorda  invidia,  vil  rabbia,  iniquo  zelo, 

prende  tutto  1'  essere  e  tutti  modi  di  essere  ;  Crudo  cor,  empio  ingegno,  strano  ardire, 

di  queste  ciascuna  ha  tutto  1'  essere,  ma  Non  basterauuo  a  farmi  1'  aria  bruna, 

non  tutti  i  modi  di  essere."  —  p.  282.  Non  mi  porrann' avanti  gl'occhi  ilvelo 

The  following  sonnet  by  Bruno  is  char-  Non  farau  mai,  ch'  il  mio  bel  Sol  non 

act«ristic  of  his  mystical  imagination  ;  but  mire." 

we  must  not  confound  the  personification  If  I  have  quoted  too  much  from  Jordano 

of  an  abstract  idea  with  theism :  —  Bruno,  it  may  be  excused  by  the  great 

"  Causa,  Principio,  ed  Uno  serapiterno,  rarity  of  his  works,  which  has  been  tha 

Onde  1'  esser,  la  vita,  il  moto  pende,  cause  that  some  late  writers  have  not  ful- 

]'j  a  lungo,  a  largo,  e  profoudo  si  steude  ly  seen  the  character  of  his  speculations. 

Quanto  si  dice  in  ciel,  terra  ed  inferno ;  '  Giuguene,  vol.  vii.,  has  given  aa  an* 

Con  sense,  con  ra^^on,    con    meut«  lysis  of  the  Spaccio  della  Bestia. 
scemo 
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15.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  probablj  place  Bruno  in  this 

F'ovince  of  speculative  philosophy,  thou-z-h  not  hi";h, 
X      1  r^        ^    •  c  ^1  \        11-*  General 

yet  above  Lesal|)in,  or  any  or  the  scliool  or  Averroes.   chanuter 
He  has   fallen  into  crreat  errors;  but  they  seem  to   pthisphi- 

■        ^  iTi'i-  •       losophy. 

have  perceived  no  truth.  His  dot-trine  was  not  ori- 
ginal: it  came  from  the  Eleatic  philosophers,  from  Plotinua 
and  the  Neo-Platonists,^  and  in  some  measure  from  Plato 
himself;  and  it  is  ultimately,  beyond  doubt,  of  Oriental  origin. 
What  seems  most  his  own,  and  I  must  speak  very  doubtfully 
as  to  this,  is  the  syncretism  of  tlie  tenet  of  a  pervading  spirit, 
an  Anima  Mundi,  whicb  in  itself  is  an  imperfect  theism,  with 
the  more  pernicious  hypothesis  of  an  universal  Monad,  to 
which  every  distinct  attribute,  except  unity,  was  to  be  denied. 
Yet  it  is  just  to  observe,  that,  in  one  passage  already  quoted  in 
a  note,  Bruno  expressly  says,  "■  Tiiere  are  three  kinds  of 
intelligence:  the  divine,  which  is  every  thing ;  the  mundane, 
which  does  every  thing;  and  the  pailicular  intelligences, 
which  are  all  made  by  the  second."  The  inconceivableness 
of  ascribing  intelligence  to  Bruno's  universe,  and  yet  thus 
distinguishing  it  as  he  does  from  the  mundane  intelligence, 
may  not  perhaps  be  a  sulhcient  reason  for  denying  him  a 
place  among  theistic  philosophers.  But  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  general  tone  of  these  dialogues  conveys  no  other 
impression  than  that  of  a  pantheism,  in  which  every  vestige 
of  a  supreme  intelligence,  beyond  his  soul  of  the  world,  is 
effaced.^ 

16.  The    system,  if  so    it  may  be  called,  of  Bruno  was 
essentially  dogmatic,  reducing  the  most  subtle  and   g^epfjcai 
incomprehensible  mysteries  into  positive  aphorisms   theory  of 
of  science.      Sanchez,  a  Portuguese  physician,  set-   '^'^"*^'"^^- 
tied  as  a  public  instructor  at  Toulouse,  took  a  different  course  : 
the  preface  of  his  treatise,  Quod  Nihil  Scitur,  is  dated  from 

'  See  a  valuable  analysis  of  the  philoso-  school ;  and  his  language  abont  the  first 

pby  of  Plotinus  in  Degerando's  Ilistoire  Monad  is  similar  to  that  of  Bruno.    De- 

Comparce    des   Systumes,    iii.    3.57    (edit,  gerando,  vol.  iv.  p.  372. 
1823).     It  will  be  found  that  his  language        ^  I  can  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Wliewell 

with  resp<;ct  to  the  mystic  suprem.'icy  of  in  suppo.sing  that  Jord;iuo  itruno  "  proba- 

unity  is  that  of  Bruno  liim.«elf.     Plotiu,  bly  had  a  considerable  share  in  introdu- 

howevcr,  was  not  only   theistic,   but  in-  cing  the  new  opinions  (of  Copernicus)  into 

tensely  rfcligious,  and,  if  he  had  come  a  Knglaud."  —  Hist,  of  Inductive  Sciences, 

century  later,  would,  instead  of  a  heathen  i.  385.     Very  few  in  England  seem  to  htive 

philosopher,   have   been  one  of  the  first  embraced  these  opinions ;  and  those  who 

names  among  the  saints  of  the  church,  did  so,  like  Wright  and  Gilbert,  were  men 

It  is  probable  that  his  influence,  as  it  is,  who  had  .somewhat  better  reasotw  th'tn  the 

h;is  not  been  small  in  modelling  the  mystic  ipse  dixit  of  a  wandering  Italian, 
theology.    Scotus  Krigena  was  of  the  same 
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that  city  in  1576  ;  but  no  edition  is  known  to  have  existed 
before  1581.'  This  work  is  a  mere  tissue  of  sceptical  falla- 
cies, propounded,  however,  with  a  confident  tone  not  unusual 
in  that  class  of  sophists.  He  begins  abruptly  with  these 
words  :  "  Nee  unum  hoc  scio,  me  nihil  scire,  conjector  tamen 
nee  me  nee  alios.  Hasc  mihi  vexillum  propositio  sit,  ha^c 
sequenda  venit,  Nihil  Scitur.  Hanc  si  probare  scivero,  merito 
concludam  nihil  sciri ;  si  nescivero,  hoc  ipso  melius  ;  id  enim 
asserebam."  A  good  deal  more  follows  in  the  same  sophistical 
style  of  cavillation.  "  Hoc  unum  semper  maxime  ab  aliquo 
expetivi,  quod  modo  facio,  ut  vere  diceret  an  aliquid  perfecte 
sciret;  nusquam  tamen  inveni,  pra^terquam  in  sapiente  illo 
proboque  viro  Socrate  (licet  et  Pyrrhonii,  Academic!  et  Scep- 
tic! vocati,  cum  Favorino  id  etiam  assererent)  quod  hoc  unum 
sciebat  quod  nihil  sciret.  Quo  solo  dicto  mihi  doctissimus 
indicatur ;  quanquam  nee  adhuc  omnino  mihi  explerit  mentem ; 
cum  et  illud  unum,  sicut  alia,  ignoraret."  ^ 

17.  Sanchez  puts  a  few  things  well ;  but  his  scepticism,  as 
we  perceive,  is  exti-avagant.  After  descanting  on  Montaigne's 
favorite  topic,  the  various  manners  and  opinions  of  mankind, 
he  says,  "  Non  finem  faceremus  si  omnes  omnium  mores  re- 
censere  vellemus.  An  tu  his  eandem  rationera,  quam  nobis, 
omnino  putes  ?  Mihi  non  verisimile  videtur.  Nihil  tamen 
ambo  scimus.  Negabis  forsan  tales  aliquos  esse  homines. 
Non  contendam  ;  sic  ab  aliis  accepi."  ^  Yet,  notwithstanding 
his  sweeping  denunciation  of  all  science  in  the  boldest  tone 
of  Pyrrhonism,  Sanchez  comes  at  length  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  a  limited  or  probable  knowledge  of  truth ;  and,  as 
miglit  perhaps  be  expected,  conceives  that  he  had  himself 
attained  it.  "  There  are  two  modes,"  he  observes,  "  of  dis- 
covering truth,  by  neither  of  which  do  men  learn  the  real 
nature  of  things,  but  yet  obtain  some  kind  of  insight  into 
them.  These  ai"e  experiment  and  reason,  neither  being  suffi- 
cient alone ;  but  experiments,  however  well  conducted,  do  not 
show  us  the  nature  of  tilings,  and  reason  can  only  conjecture 
tliem.  Hence  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  perfect  science  ; 
and  books  have  been  employed  to  eke  out  the  deficiencies  of 
our  own  experience  :  but  their  confusion,  prolixity,  multitude, 

1  Bru/iker,  iv.  541,  with  this  fact  before  except  that  of  Rotterdam  in  1649 ;  and  Ig- 

his  eyes,  strangely  asserts  Sanchez  to  have  norant   also  that  the  booli  contains  any 

been  born  in  15(52.     Buhle  and  Cousin  copy  thing  remarkable, 

him  without  hesitation.     Antonio  is  igno-  ^  f>.  jo. 

lunt  of  any  edition  of  Quod  Nihil  Scitur,  3  p.  3y. 
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and  want  of  trustworthiness,  prevent  this  resource  from  being 
of  much  value ;  nor  is  life  long  enough  for  so  much  study. 
Besides,  this  perfect  knowledge  requires  a  perfect  recipient 
of  it,  and  a  right  disposition  of  the  subject  of  knowledge  ; 
which  two  I  have  never  seen.  Reader,  if  you  have  met  with 
them,  vkTite  me  word."  He  concludes  this  treatise  by  promis- 
ing another,  "  in  which  we  shall  explain  the  method  of  know- 
ing truth,  as  far  as  human  weakness  will  permit ; "  and,  as 
his  self-complacency  rises  above  his  affected  scepticism,  adds, 
"  Mihi  in  animo  est  firmam  et  facilem  quantum  possira  scicn- 
tiam  fundare." 

18.  This  treatise  of  Sanchez  bears  witness  to  a  deep  sense 
of  the  imperfections  of  the  received  systems  in  science  and 
reasoning,  and  to  a  restless  longing  for  truth,  which  strikes 
us  in  other  writers  of  this  latter  period  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Lord  Bacon,  I  believe,  has  never  alluded  to  Sanchez ; 
and  such  jniradoxical  scepticism  Avas  likely  to  disgust  his 
strong  mind :  yet  we  may  sometimes  discern  signs  of  a 
Baconian  spirit  in  the  attacks  of  our  Spanish  philoso{)her 
on  the  syllogistic  logic,  as  being  built  on  abstract  and  not 
significant  terms,  and  in  his  clear  perception  of  the  ditl'erence 
between  a  knowledge  of  words  and  one  of  things. 

19.  AVhat  Sanchez  promised,  and  Bacon  gave,  a  new 
method  of  reasoning,  by  which  truth  might  be  better  Logic  of 
determined  than  through  tlu;  common  dialectics,  had  Acoucio. 
been  partially  attempted  already  by  Aconcio,  mentioned  in 
the  last  chapter  iis  one  of  those  highly-gifted  Italians  Avho 
fled  for  religion  to  a  Protestant  country.  Without  openly 
assailing  the  authoiity  of  Aristotle,  he  endeavored  to  frame 
a  new  discipline  of  the  faculties  for  the  discovery  of  tiiith. 
His  treatise,  De  Methodo,  sive  Eecta  Investigandarum  Tra- 
dendarumque  Scientiarum  Ratione,  was  published  at  I5asle  in 
1558,  and  was  several  times  reprinted ;  till  later  works,  those 
especially  of  Bacon  and  Des  Cai'tes,  caused  it  to  be  forgotten. 
Aconcio  delines  logic,  the  right  method  of  thinking  and  teach- 
ing, recta  contemplandi  doceiuliqve  ratio.  Of  the  imi>ortance 
of  method,  or  right  order  in  prosecuting  our  inquiries,  lie 
thinks  so  highly,  that,  if  thirty  years  were  to  be  destined  to 
intellectual  labor,  he  would  allot  two-thirds  of  the  time  to 
acquiring  dexterity  in  tliis  art ;  which  seems  to  imply  that 
he  did  not  consider  it  very  easy.  To  knoAV  any  tbing,  he 
tells  us,  is  to  knoAV  what  it  is,  or  what  are  its  causes  and  etiects. 
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All  men  have  the  germs  of  knowledge  latent  in  them,  as  to 
matters  cognizable  by  human  faculties ;  it  is  the  business  of 
logic  to  excite  and  develop  them  :  "  Notiones  illas  seu  scintillas 
sub  cinere  latentes  detegere  apteque  ad  res  obscuras  illustran- 
das  applicare."  ^ 

20.  Aconcio  next  gives  rules  at  length  for  constructing 
definitions,  by  attending  to  the  genus  and  differentia.  These 
rules  are  good,  and  might  very  properly  find  a  place  in  a 
book  of  logic ;  but,  whether  they  contain  much  that  would  vain- 
ly be  sought  in  other  writers,  we  do  not  determine.  He  comes 
afterwards  to  the  methods  of  disti-ibuting  a  subject.  The 
analytic  method  is  by  all  means  to  be  preferred  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  truth,  and,  contrary  to  what  Galen  and  others  have 
advised,  even  for  communicating  it  to  others ;  since  a  man 
can  learn  that  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  only  by  means  of  what 
is  better  known,  whether  he  does  this  himself,  or  with  help  of 
a  teacher :  the  only  process  being,  a  notioribus  ad  minvs 
nota.  In  this  little  treatise  of  Aconcio,  there  seem  to  be 
the  elements  of  a  sounder  philosophy  and  a  more  steady 
direction  of  the  mind  to  discover  the  reality  of  things  than 
belonged  to  the  logic  of  the  age,  whether  as  taught  by  the 
Ai'istotelians  or  by  Ramus.  It  has  not,  however,  been 
quoted  by  Lord  Bacon,  nor  are  we  sure  that  he  has  profited 
by  it. 

21.  A  more  celebrated  work  than  this  by  Aconcio  is  one 

by  the  distinguished  scholar,  Marius  Nizolius,  —  De 
Khu-°"  ^^^^^  Principiis  et  Vera  Ratione  Philosophandi 
cipiesof  contra  Pseudo-Philosophos.  (Parma,  1553.)  It 
^  *  '  owes,  however,  what  reputation  it  possesses  to  Leib- 
nitz, who  reprinted  it  in  1670,  with  a  very  able  preface,  one 
of  his  first  contributions  to  philosophy.  The  treatise  itself, 
he  says,  was  almost  strangled  in  the  birth ;  and  certainly  the 
invectives  of  Nizolius  against  the  logic  and  metaphysics  of 
Aristotle  could  have  had  little  chance  of  success  in  a  country 
like  Italy,  where  that  authority  was  more  undoubted  and 
durable  than  in  any  other.  The  aim  of  Nizolius  was  to  set  up 
the  best  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  study  of  philo- 
logy against  the  scholastic  terminology.  But  it  must  be 
owned,  that  this  polite  literature  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
discovery  of  truth  ;  nor  does  the  book  keep  up  to  the  promise 

>  p.  30. 
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jf  its  title,  though,  by  endeavoring  to  eradicate  barbarous 
sophistry,  he  may  be  said  to  have  labored  in  the  interests 
of  real  philosophy.  The  preface  of  Leibnitz  animadverts  on 
what  appeared  to  him  some  metaphysical  errors  of  Nizolius, 
especially  an  excess  of  nominalism,  which  tended  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  certainty,  and  his  presumptuous  scorn 
of  Aristotle.^  His  own  object  was  rather  to  recommend  the 
ticatise  as  a  model  of  philoso])hical  language  without  barba- 
rism, than  to  bestow  much  praise  on  its  philosophy.  Brucker 
has  sj)oken  of  it  rather  slightingly,  and  IJuhle  with  much 
contempt.  I  am  not  prepared,  by  a  sufficient  study  of  its 
contents,  to  pjiss  any  judgment ;  but  Buhle's  censm-e  has 
appeared  to  me  somewhat  unfair,  Dugald  Stewart,  who  was 
not  acquainted  with  what  the  latter  has  said,  thinks  Nizolius 
deserving  of  more  commendation  than  Brucker  has  assigned 
to  him.'-'  He  argues  against  all  dialectics,  and  therefore 
differs  from  Ramus  ;  concluding  with  two  propositions  as  the 
result  of  his  whole  book  :  That  as  many  logicians  and  meta- 
physicians as  are  any  where  found,  so  many  capital  enemies 
of  truth  will  then  and  there  exist ;  and  that,  so  long  as  Aris- 
totle shall  be  supreme  in  the  logic  and  metajjhysics  of  the 
schools,  so  long  will  error  and  barbarism  reign  over  the  mind. 
There  is  nothing  very  deep  or  pointed  in  this  summary  of  lus 
reasoning. 

*  Nizolius    maintained    that    universal  miniculo  propositionum  non  ab  inductions, 

terms  were   only   particulars,  —  collectivi  sed  ratione  universiili  prudentium  ;  nam 

iumpta.     lieibnitz  replies    that   they  are  si  essent  et  adminicula  ab  indnctione,  in- 

particulars,  —  distributive    sumpta  ;    as,  digerent  novis   adniiniculis,    nee    habere- 

"  Omnis   homo  est  animal"   means  that  tur  certitudo  moralis  in  infinitum.     Sed 

every  one  man  is  an  anmial  ;  not  that  the  certitudo   moralis    ab  inductione   spei'ari 

genus  man,  taken  collectively,  is  an  ani-  plane  non   potest,   odditis   (juibuscunque 

mal.      •'  Nee  vero  Nizolii   error  hie  levis  adminiculis,  et  propositionem  banc,  totum 

est ;    habet  enim  magnum  aliquid  iu  re-  magis  esse  sua  parte,  sola  inductione  nun- 

cessu.      Nam   si    universalia    nihil    aliud  quam  perfecte  sciemus.     Mox  enim  pro- 

sunt  quam  singularium  coUectiones,  se-  dibit,  qui  ncgabit  ob  pectiliarem  quondam 

qiiitur,  scientiam  nullam  haberi  per  de-  rationem  in  aliis  nondura  tentatis  veram 

monstrationem,    quod    et    infra    coUigit  esse,  quemadmodum  ex  ficto  scimus  Gre- 

Nizolius,    sed     coUectionem    singularium  gorium  a  Sancto  Vincentio  negasse  totum 

sen  inductionem.     Sed  ea  nvtione  prorsus  esse  majus  sua  parte,  in  angulis  saltern 

evertuntur  scientise,   iic    Sceptici    vicere.  contactris,  alios   iu  infinito ;   et  Thomam 

Xam  nunquam  constitui  possunt  ea  ratio-  Ilobbes  (at  quem  virum  I)  coepisse  dubi- 

nc  propositinnes  perfecte  universales,  quia  tare  de  propositione  ilia  geometrica  a  I'y- 

inductione  nunquam  certus  es,  omnia  in-  thagora  demonstrata,  et  hecatombne  sacri- 

dividue    a   te   t«ntata  esse  ;    sed    semper  ficio   digna  habita ;    quod   ego  non    sine 

intra  banc  propositionem  suhsistes  ;  omnia  stupore  legi."      This  extract  is  not  very 

ilia  qu2e  expertus   sum   sunt  t;ilia ;  cum  much  to  the  purpose  of  the  text,  but  it 

vero  non  possit  esse  ulla  ratio  universalis,  may  please  some  of  those  who  take  an  iu- 

semper  manebit   possibile  innutnera  qua  terest  in  such  speculations. 
I'l  non  sis  expertus  esse  diversa.    Uincjam        -  DLssertation  on  Progress  cf  Philosophy, 

patet  inductionem  per  se  nihil  producere.  p.  38. 
uc  certitudlnem  quideui  moralem,  sine  ad- 
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22.  The  Margarita  Antoniana,  by  Gomez  Pereira,  pub- 
Margarita  lisbed  at  Medina  del  Campo  in  1554,  has  been 
Antoniana    chiefly   remembered  as   the   ground   of  one   of  the 

many  charges  against  Des  Cartes  for  appropriating 
unacknowledged  opinions  of  his  predecessors.  Tlie  book  is 
exceedingly  scarce,  which  has  been  strangely  ascribed  to  tbe 
eflbrts  of  Des  Cartes  to  suppress  it.^  There  is,  however,  a 
copy  of  the  original  edition  in  the  British  Museum,  and  it  has 
been  reprinted  in  Spain.  It  was  an  unhappy  theft,  if  theft  it 
were :  for  what  Pereira  maintained  was  precisely  the  most 
untenable  proposition  of  tlie  great  French  philosopher,  —  the 
absence  of  sensation  in  brutes.  Pereira  argues  against  this 
with  an  extraordinary  disregard  of  common  phenomena,  on 
the  assumption  of  certain  maxims  which  cannot  be  true,  if 
they  contradict  inferences  from  our  observation  far  more  con- 
vincing than  themselves.  We  find  him  give  a  curious  reason 
for  denying  that  we  can  infer  the  sensibility  of  brutes  from 
their  outward  actions:  namely,  that  this  would  prove  too 
much,  and  lead  us  to  believe  them  rational  beings ;  instancing 
among  other  stories,  true  or  false,  of  apparent  sagacity,  the 
dog  in  pursuit  of  a  hare,  who  coming  where  two  roads  meet, 
if  he  traces  no  scent  on  the  first,  takes  the  other  without 
trial.  ^  Pereira  is  a  rejecter  of  Aristotelian  desjjotism ;  and 
observes  that,  in  matters  of  speculation  and  not  of  faith,  no 
authority  is  to  be  respected.^  Notwithstanding  this  assertion 
of  freedom,  he  seems  to  be  wholly  enchained  by  the  meta- 
physics of  the  schools ;  nor  should  I  have  thought  the  book 
worthy  of  notice,  but  for  its  scarcity  and  the  circumstance 
above  mentioned  about  Des  Cartes. 

23.  These  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  works  deserving 
of  commemoration  in  the  history  of  speculative  philosophy. 
A  few  might  easily  be  inserted  from  the  catalogues  of  libra- 
ries, or  from  biographical  collections,  as  well  as  from  the 
learned  labors  of  Morhof,  Brucker,  Tennemann,  and  Buhle. 
It  is  also  not  to  be  doubted,  that  in  treatises  of  a  different 
character,  theological,  moral,  or  medical,  very  many  passages, 
worthy  of  I'emembrance  for  their  truth,  their  ingenuity,  or 

1  Biogr.  Univ. ;  Brunet,  Manuel  du  Li-  great  price.    The  later  edition,  of  1749,  ia 

braire.     Bayle  has  a  long  article  on  Pe-  of  course  cheaper. 

reira ;  but,  thougli  he  sajs  the  book  had  ^  Fol.  18.     This  is  continually  told  f)f 

been  shown  to  him,  he  wanted  probably  dogs ;   but    does  any  sensible   S])Ortsniar 

the  o])portuQity  to  read  much  of  it.  confirm  it  by  his  own  experience?    I  ask 

According  to  Brunet,  several  copies  have  for  information  only, 

been  sold  iu  France,  some  of  them  at  no  ^  Fol.  i. 
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originality,  might  be  discovered,  that  beai*  upon  the  best  me- 
thods of  reasoning,  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  the 
theory  of  natural  religion,  or  the  general  system  of  the  mate- 
rial world. 

24.  We  should  not,  however,  conclude  this  chapter  without 
adverting  to  the  dialectical  method  of  Ramus,  whom   Logic  of 
we  left  at  the  middle  of  the   century,   struggling  Kaums: 

*  oo       o    j(^  success. 

against  all  the  arms  of  orthodox  logic  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris.  The  reign  of  Henry  II.  was  more  propitious 
to  him  than  that  of  Francis.  In  1551,  through  the  ])atronago 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  Ramus  became  royal  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  and  his  new  system,  which,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  comprehended  much  that  was  impoi'tant  in 
the  nrt  of  rhetoric,  began  to  make  numerous  proselytes. 
Omer  Talon,  known  for  a  treatise  on  eloquence,  was  among 
the  most  ardent  of  these  ;  and  to  him  Ave  owe  our  most  authen- 
tic account  of  the  contest  of  Ramus  with  the  Sorbonne.  The 
latter  were  not  conciliated,  of  course,  by  the  success  of  their 
adversary ;  and,  Ramus  having  adhered  to  the  Huguenot  party 
in  the  civil  feuds  of  France,  it  has  been  ascribed  to  the  malig- 
nity of  one  of  his  philosophical  opponents  that  he  perished  in 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  He  had,  however,  already, 
by  personally  travelling  and  teaching  in  Germany,  spread 
the  knowledge  of  his  system  over  that  country.  It  wiis  re- 
ceived in  some  of  the  German  universities  with  great  favor, 
notwithstanding  the  influence  which  Melanchthon's  name  re- 
tained, and  which  had  been  entirely  thrown  into  the  scale 
of  Aristotle.  The  Ramists  and  Anti-Ramists  contended  in 
books  of  logic  through  the  rest  of  this  centuiy,  as  well  as 
afterwards ;  but  this  was  the  principal  period  of  Ramus's 
glory.  In  Italy  he  had  few  disciples ;  but  France,  England, 
and  still  more  Scotland  and  Germany,  were  full  of  them. 
Andrew  Melville  introduced  the  logic  of  Ramus  at  Glasgow. 
It  was  resisted  for  some  time  at  St.  Andrew's,  but  ultimately 
became  popular  in  all  the  Scottish  universities.^  Scarce  any 
eminent  public  school,  says  Brucker,  can  be  named  in  which 
the  Ramists  Avei-e  not  tea,chers.  They  encountered  an  equally 
zealous  militia  under  the  Aristotelian  standard ;  while  some, 
with  the  spirit  of  compromise  which  always  takes  possession 
of  a  few  minds,  though  it  is  rarely  very  successful,  endeavored 

\  »  M'Crie'8  Life  of  Melville,  U.  306 
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to  unite  the  two  methods,  which  in  fact  do  not  seem  essentially 
exclusive  of  each  other.  It  cannot  be  required  of  me  to  give 
an  account  of  books  so  totally  forgotten  and  so  uninteresting 
in  their  subjects  as  these  dialectical  treatises  on  either  side. 
The  importance  of  Ramus  in  philosophical  history  is  not  so 
much  founded  on  his  own  deserts  as  on  the  effect  he  produced 
in  loosening  the  fetters  of  inveterate  prejudice,  and  thus  pre- 
paring the  way,  like  many  others  of  his  generation,  for  those 
who  were  to  be  the  restorers  of  genuine  philosophy.^ 

1  Brucker,  t.  576;  Bulile,  ii.  601. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

mSTORT   OF  MORAL  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHT   AND  OF  JUKI* 
PRUDENCE,  FROM  1550  TO  1600. 


Sect.  I. — On  Moral  Philosophy. 

Soto  —  Hooker — Essays  of  Montaigne  —  Their  Influence  on  the  Public  —  Italian  and 
English  Moralists. 

1.  It  must  naturally  be  supposed,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  what  was  written  on  moral  obligations  in  the  sixteenth 
century  will  be  found  in  the  theological  quarter  of  ancient 
libraries.  The  practice  of  auricular  confession  brought  with 
it  an  entire  science  of  casuistry,  which  had  gradually  been  ' 
wrought  into  a  complicated  system.  Many,  once  conspicuous 
writers  in  this  province,  belong  to  the  present  period ;  but  we 
shall  defer  the  subject  till  we  arrive  at  the  next,  when  it  had 
acquired  a  more  prominent  importance. 

2.  The  first  original  work  of  any  reputation  in  ethical  phi 
losophy  since  the  revival  of  letters,  and  which,  being  soto,  Do 
apparently  designed  in  great  measure  for  the  chair  Justitia 
of  the  confessional,  serves  as  a  sort  of  link  between  the  class 
of  mere  casuistry  and  the    philosophical   systems  of  morals 
which  were  to  follow,  is  by  Dominic  Soto,  a  Spanish  Domini- 
can, who  played  an  eminent  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  opposition  both  to  the  Papal  court  and  to 
the  theologians  of  the  Scotist,  or,  as  it  was  then  reckoned  by 
its  adversaries,  the  Semi-Pelagian  school.     This  folio  volume, 
entitled  De  Justitia  et  Jure,  was  first  published,  according  to 
the  Biographie  Universelle,  at  Antwerp,  in  I.068.    It  appears 
to  be  founded  on  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  polar 
stai'  of  eveiy  true  Dominican.     Every  question  is  discussed 
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with  tliat  remarkable  observation  of  distinctions,  and  that 
unremitting  desire  both  to  comprehend  and  to  distribute  a 
subject,  which  is  displayed  in  many  of  these  forgotten  folios, 
and  ought  to  inspire  us  with  reverence  for  the  zealous  energy 
of  their  authors,  even  when  we  find  it  impossible,  as  must 
generally  be  the  case,  to  read  so  much  as  a  few  pages  consecu- 
tively, or  when  we  light  upon  trifling  and  insufficient  argu- 
ments in  the  course  of  our  casual  glances  over  the  volume. 

3.  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity  might  seem  more  properly 
„  ^  to  fall  under  the  head  of  theology  ;  but,  the  first  book 

of  this  work  being  by  much  the  best.  Hooker  ought 
rather  ir\  be  reckoned  among  those  who  have  weighed  the 
principles,  and  delineated  the  boundaries,  of  moral  and  politi- 
cal science.  I  have,  on  another  occasion,^  done  full  justice 
to  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  this  earliest  among  the  great 
writers  of  England,  who,  having  drunk  at  the  streams  of  an- 
cient philosophy,  has  acquii-ed  from  Plato  and  Tully  some- 
what of  their  redundancy  and  want  of  precision,  with  their 
comprehensiveness  of  observation  and  their  dignity  of  soid. 
The  reasonings  of  Hooker,  though  he  bore  in  the  ensuing 
century  the  surname  of  Judicious,  are  not  always  safe  or  satis- 
factory, nor,  perhaps,  can  they  be  reckoned  wholly  clear  or 
consistent ;  his  learning,  though  beyond  that  of  most  English 
writers  in  that  age,  is  necessarily  uncritical ;  and  his  funda- 
mental principle,  the  mutability  of  ecclesiastical  govex-nment, 
has  as  little  pleased  those  for  whom  he  wrote  as  those  whom 
he  repelled  by  its  means.  ^     But  he  stood  out  at  a  vast  height 

1  Constitut.  Hist.  Engl.,  chap.  iv.  w.os  to  Homer,  that  was  the  mutability  of 

*  [The  phrase,  "  fundamental  principle,"  positive  law.s  to  Hooker;   a  leaJins  idea, 

may  appear  too  strong  to  those  who  have  which  gave  its  peculiar  form  to  his  work, 

not  ])aid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  through  which  his  ultimate  end,  the 

especially  when  a  man  of  so  much  ability  defence  of  the  ecclesi:ustical   constitution 

as   the   last  eilitor    of   the    Ecclesiastical  of  his  country,  was  to  be  effected.     It  may 

Polity  has  laboied  to  persuade  his  readers  be  inquired  of  those  who  think  otherwise, 

that  Hooker  maintained  tlie  divine  right  whv  the  first   book   of  the   Ecclesirusticai 

of  episcopal  government.      By  a  funda-  Polity  was  written  at  all?     Was  it  merely 

mental  principle,  I  mean  a  leading  theo-  to  display  his  rejusoning  or  eloquence  upon 

rem  which  determines  the  character  of  a  a  subject  far  more  appertaining  to  philoso- 

book,  and  gives  it  its  typical  form,  as  dis-  phy  than  to  theology  ?     Surely  this  would 

tinguished  from  others  which  may  have  have  been   idle  ostentation,  especially  in 

the  same  main  object  in  view.     Thus,  to  the  very  outset  of  his  work.     But  those 

take  a  very  different  instance,  the  m.iin  who  read  it  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that 

object  of  Homer  was  to  celebrate  the  prow-  it  is  the  broad  basis  of  what  is  to  follow  in 

ess  of  the  Greeks  in  the  war  of  Troy  ;  but  the  second  and  third  books  ;  that  in  lajing 

the  mode  in  which  he  presented  this,  the  down  the  distinction  bet,,veen  natural  and 

typical  character   of  the   Iliad,   was   the  positive  law,   and  afBrming    the    former 

illustration  of  one  memorable  portion  of  alone  to  be  immutable,   he  prepares  the 

that  contest,  the  quarrel  of  Achilles  with  way  for  denying  the  main  position  of  liig 

Agameuuioa.    What  the  wrath  of  Achilles  Puritan  antagonists,  that  uU  tilings  ecu* 
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above  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  in  the  English 
Church,  and  was  perhaps  the  first  of  our  writers  who  had 
any  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  pliilosoj)hers  of 
Greece,  not  merely  displayed  in  quotation,  of  which  others 
may  have  sometimes  set  an  example,  but  in  a  spirit  of  reflec- 
tion and  comprehensiveness  which  the  study  of  antiquity 
alone  could  have  infused.  The  absence  of  minute  ramifica- 
tions of  argument,  in  which  the  schoolmen  loved  to  spread 
out,  distinguishes  Hooker  from  the  writers  who  had  been 
trained  in  those  arid  dialectics,  such  as  Soto  or  Suarez ;  but, 
as  I  have  hinted,  considering  the  depth  and  difficulty  of  several 
questions  that  he  deals  with  in  the  first  book  of  the  Polity, 
we  might  wish  for  a  little  less  of  the  expanded  palm  of  I'heto- 
ric,  and  somewhat  of  more  dialectical  pi'ecision  in  the  reason- 
ing.^ 


tained  in  Scripture  are  of  perpetual  obliga- 
tion. Tt  is  his  doitrine,  that,  where  God 
has  not  declared  a  positive  command  to  be 
perpetual,  it  may  be  dispensed  with  by 
lawful  human  authority  ;  and,  in  the  third 
book,  he  in  express  words  asserts  this 
of  ecclesiastical  government.  AV'hether  he 
is  right  or  no,  we  do  not  here  inquire ; 
but  those  who  prefer  an  honest  avowal  of 
truth  to  that  small  party  interest  which 
is  served  by  fcounting  all  names  as  on  our 
side,  canaot  feel  any  iiesitation  about  his 
opinion  on  this  point.  I  repeat,  that  it 
may  be  called  his  fundamental  principle. 

I  do  not,  however,  deny  that  in  the 
seventh  book  of  the  Ecclesia-stical  i'olity, 
written  several  years  after  tlie  former, 
there  are  signs  that  Hooker  had  in  some 
degree  abandoned  the  broad  principle  of 
indill'erency ;  and  that  he  occasionally 
seems  to  contend  for  episcop.al  govern- 
ment as  always  best,  though  not  always 
indispensable.  Whether  this  were  owing 
to  the  natural  effects  of  controversy,  in 
rendering  the  mind  tenacious  of  every 
point  it  has  to  maintain,  or  rather  to  the 
bolder  course  of  defence  which  Sara  via  and 
Bancroft  had  latterly  taught  the  advocates 
of  the  church  to  take,  I  do  not  determine. 
But,  even  in  this  book,  we  shall  not  find 
that  he  ever  asserts  in  terms  the  perpetu- 
al obligation  of  episcopacy  ;  nor  does  he, 
I  believe,  so  much  as  allude  to  what  is 
commonly  called  the  apostolical  succession, 
or  transmission  of  spiritual  power  from 
one  bishop  to  another ;  a  question  wholly 
distinct  from  that  of  mere  ecclesiastical 
government,  though  perpetually  con- 
founded with  it.  — 1842.] 

'  It  has  been  shown  with  irresistible 
proof  by  the  last  editor  of  Hooker,  that 
the  sixth  book  of  the  Ecclesiastical  PoUty 


has  been  lost :  that  which  we  read  as  such 
being,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  p.ara- 
graphs  at  the  beginning,  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent production,  though  bearing  marks 
of  the  same  author.  This  is  proved,  not 
only  by  its  want  of  relation  to  the  general 
object  of  the  work,  and  to  the  subject 
announced  in  the  title  of  this  very  book, 
but  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  a  series  of 
observations,  by  two  friends  of  Hooker,  on 
the  sixth  book  are  extant,  and  published 
in  the  last  edition,  which  were  obviously 
designed  for  a  totally  different  treatise 
from  that  which  has  always  passed  for  the 
sixth  book  of  the  Ecclesiiustical  I'olity. 
This  can  only  be  explained  by  the  con- 
fusion in  which  Hooker's  manuscripts 
were  left  at  his  death,  and  upon  which 
suspicions  of  interpolation  have  been 
founded.  Such  suspicions  are  not  reason- 
able ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  exaggerat- 
ed language  which  has  sometimes  been 
used,  I  think  it  very  questionable  whether 
any  more  perfect  manuscript  was  ever  in 
existence.  The  reasoning  in  the  .seventh 
and  eighth  books  appears  as  elaborate,  the 
proofs  a.s  full,  the  grammatical  structure 
as  perfect,  as  in  the  earlier  books  ;  and  the 
absence  of  those  passages  of  eloquence, 
which  we  occasionally  find  in  the  former, 
cannot  afford  even  a  presumption  that  the 
latter  were  designed  to  bo  \vritten  over 
again.  The  eighth  book  is  manifestly  in- 
complete, wanting  some  discussions  which 
the  author  had  announced ;  but  this 
seems  rather  adverse  to  the  hypothesis  of 
a  more  elaborate  copy.  The  more  pro- 
bable inference  is,  that  Hooker  was  inter- 
rupted by  death  before  he  had  completed 
his  plan.  It  is  po.ssible  also  that  the  ''on- 
clusion  of  the  eighth  book  has  been  lost 
like  the  sixth.    All  the  stories  on  this  sul^ 
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4.  Hooker,  like  most  great  moral  writers  both  of  antiqixity 
flia  theory  ^^^  ^^  modern  ages,  rests  his  positions  on  one  soh'tl 
of  natural    basis,  the  eternal  obligation  of  natural  law.    A  small 

number  had  been  inclined  to  maintain  an  arbitrary 
power  of  the  Deity,  even  over  the  fundamental  principles  of 
right  and  wrong ;  but  the  sounder  theologians  seem  to  have 
held,  that,  however  the  will  of  God  may  be  the  proper  source 
of  moral  obligation  in  mankind,  concerning  which  they  were 
not  more  agreed  then  than  they  have  been  since,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  deviate  from  his  immutable  rectitude  and 
holiness.  They  were  unanimous  also  in  asserting  the  capacity 
of  the  human  faculties  to  discern  right  from  wrong,  little 
regarding  what  they  deemed  the  prejudices  or  errors  that  had 
misled  many  nations,  and  more  or  less  influenced  the  majority 
of  mankind. 

5.  But  there  had  never  been  wanting  those  who,  struck 
Doubts  felt  by  the  diversity  of  moral  judgments  and  behavior 
by  others,  among  men,  and  especially  under  circumstances  of 
climate,  manners,  or  religion,  different  from  our  own,  had 
found  it  hard  to  perceive  how  reason  could  be  an  unerring 
arbiter,  when  there  was  so  much  discrepancy  in  what  she 
professed  to  have  determined.  The  relations  of  travellers, 
continually  pressing  upon  the  notice  of  Europe  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  perhaps  rather  more  exaggerated  than  at 
present,  in  describing  barbarous  tribes,  afforded  continual 
aliment  to  the  suspicion.  It  was  at  least  evident,  without 
any  thing  that  could  be  called  unreasonable  scepticism,  that 
these  diversities  ought  to  be  well  explained  and  sifted  before 
we  acquiesced  in  the  pleasant  conviction  that  we  alone  could 
be  in  the  right. 

6.  The  Essays  of  Montaigne,  the  first  edition  of  which 
Essays  of  appeared  at  Bordeaux  in  1580,*  make  in  several  re- 
Montaigne.  gpgcts  an  epoch  in  literature,  less  on  account  of  their 
real  importance,  or  the  novel  truths  they  contain,  than  of 
their  influence  upon  the  taste  and  the  opinions  of  Europe. 
They  are  the  first  provocatio  ad  populum,  the  first  appeal  from 
the  porch  and  the  academy  to  the  haunts  of  busy  and  of  idle 
men,   the   first  book   that  taught   the   unlearned   reader  to 


ject  in  the  Life  of  Hooker  by  Walton,  who  >  This  edition  contains  only  the  first 

Beeuia    to  have  been  a  man  always   too  and  second  books  of  the  Essays :  the  third 

credulous  of  anecdote,  are  unsatisfactory  was  published  in  tliat  of  Paris,  1688. 
to  any  one  who  exacts  real  proof. 
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observe  and  reflect  for  himself  on  questions  of  moral  philo- 
sophy. In  an  age  when  every  topic  of  this  nature  was  treated 
systematically,  and  in  a  didactic  form,  he  bi'oke  out  without 
connection  of  chapters,  with  all  the  digressions  that  levity 
and  garrulous  egotism  could  suggest,  with  a  very  delightful, 
but  at  that  time  most  unusual,  rapidity  of  transition  from  seri- 
ousness to  gayety.  It  would  be  to  anticipate  much  of  what 
will  demand  attention  in  the  ensuing  century,  were  we  to 
mention  here  the  conspicuous  writers  who,  more  or  less 
directly,  and  with  more  or  less  of  close  imitation,  may  be 
classed  in  the  school  of  Montaigne :  it  embraces,  in  fact,  a 
large  proportion  of  French  and  English  literature,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  which  has  boiTOwed  his  title  of  Essays.  No 
prose  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  been  so  generally 
read,  nor  probably  has  given  so  much  delight.  Whatever 
may  be  our  estimate  of  Montaigne  as  a  philosopher,  a  name 
which  he  was  far  from  arrogating,  there  will  be  but  one  opin- 
ion of  the  felicity  and  brightness  of  his  genius, 

7.  It  is  a  striking  pi-oof  of  these  qualities,  that,  in  reading 
his  Essays,  we  can  hardly  help  believing  him  to  have  Their  cha- 
struck  out  all  his  thoughts  by  a  spontaneous  effort  of  '••"^terisUca 
his  mind,  and  to  have  fallen  afterwards  upon  his  quotations 
and  examples  by  happy  accident.  I  have  little  doubt  but 
that  tlie  process  was  different ;  and  that,  either  by  dint  of 
memory,  though  he  absolutely  disclaims  the  possessing  a  good 
one,  or  by  the  usual  method  of  commonplacing,  he  had  made 
his  reading  instrumental  to  excite  his  own  ingenious  and 
fearless  understanding.  His  extent  of  learning  was  by  no 
means  great  for  that  age,  but  the  whole  of  it  was  brought  to 
bear  on  his  object ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  Montaigne's  indepen- 
dence of  mind,  that,  wliile  a  vast  mass  of  erudition  was  the 
only  regular  passport  to  fame,  he  read  no  authors  but  such 
as  were  most  fitted  to  his  own  habits  of  thinking.  Hence  he 
displays  an  unity,  a  self-existence,  which  we  seldom  find  so 
complete  in  other  writers.  His  quotations,  though  they  per 
haps  make  more  than  one-half  of  his  Essays,  seem  parts  of 
himself,  and  are  like  limbs  of  his  own  mhid,  which  could  not 
be  separated  without  laceration.  But  over  all  is  spread  a 
charm  of  a  fascinating  simplicity,  and  an  apparent  abandon- 
ment of  the  whole  man  to  the  easy  inspiration  of  genius, 
combined  with  a  good  nature,  though  rather  too  epicurean, 
and  destitute  of  moral  energy,  which,  for  that  very  reason, 
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maJe  liim  a  favorite  with  men  of  similar  dispositions,  for 
■whom  courts  and  camps,  and  country  mansions,  were  the 
proper  soil. 

8.  Montaigne  Is  superior  to  any  of  the  ancients  in  liveli- 
ness, in  that  careless  and  rapid  style  where  one  thought 
springs  naturally,  but  not  consecutively,  from  another,  by 
analogical  rather  than  deductive  connection ;  so  that,  while 
tlie  reader  seems  to  be  following  a  train  of  arguments,  he  is 
imperceptibly  hurried  to  a  distance  by  some  contingent  asso- 
ciation. This  may  be  observed  in  half  his  Essays,  the  titles 
of  which  often  give  us  little  insight  into  their  general  scope. 
Thus  the  apology  for  Raymond  de  Sebonde  is  soon  forgotten 
in  the  long  defence  of  moral  Pyrrhonism,  which  occupies  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  second  book.  He  sometimes  makes  a 
show  of  coming  l)ack  from  his  excursions ;  but  he  has  gene- 
rally exhausted  himself  before  lie  does  so.  This  is  what  men 
love  to  practise  (not  advantageously  for  their  severer  studies) 
in  their  own  thoughts ;  they  love  to  follow  the  casual  associa- 
tions that  lead  them  through  pleasant  labyrintlis,  —  tis  one, 
riding  along  the  high  road,  is  glad  to  deviate  a  little  into  the 
woods,  though  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  he  will  lose  lus 
way,  and  find  himself  far  remote  from  liis  inn.  And  such  Is 
the  conversational  style  of  lively  and  eloquent  old  men.  We 
converse  with  Montaigne,  or  rather  hear  him  talk ;  It  is 
almost  Impossible  to  read  his  Essays  without  thinking  that  he 
speaks  to  us ;  we  see  his  cheerful  brow,  his  sparkling  eye,  his 
negligent  but  gentlemanly  demeanor ;  we  picture  him  in  his 
arm-chair,  with  his  few  books  round  the  room,  and  Plutarch 
on  the  table. 

9.  The  Independence  of  his  mind  produces  great  part  of 
the  charm  of  his  writing :  it  redeems  his  vanity,  without  which 
It  could  not  have  been  so  fully  displayed,  or,  perhaps,  so 
powerfully  felt.  In  an  age  of  literary  servitude,  when  every 
province  into  which  reflection  could  wander  was  occupied 
by  some  despot,  —  when,  to  say  nothing  of  theology,  men 
found  Ai'Istotle  or  Ulpian  or  Hippocrates,  at  every  turn- 
ing, to  dictate  their  road,  it  was  gratifying  to  fall  In  company 
with  a  simple  gentleman,  Avho,  with  much  more  reading  than 
generally  belonged  to  liis  class,  had  the  spirit  to  ask  a  reason 
for  every  rule. 

10.  Montaigne  has  borrowed  much,  besides  his  quotations, 
from  the  few  ancient  authors  whom  he  loved  to  study.     In 
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one  passage  he  even  says  that  his  book  is  wholly  compiled 
from  Phitarch  and  Seneca;  but  this  is  evidently  intended  to 
throw  the  critics  off'  their  scent.  "  I  puqjosely  conceal  the 
authors  from  whom  I  borrow,"  he  says  in  another  place,  "  to 
check  the  presumption  of  those  Avho  are  apt  to  censure  what 
they  find  in  a  modern.  I  am  content  that  they  should  lash 
Seneca  and  Plutarch  through  my  sides."  ^  These  were  his 
two  favorite  authors  ;  and,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  originality 
of  Montaigne  in  any  passage,  it  may  often  be  necessaiy  to 
have  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  their  works.  "  When 
I  write,"  he  says,  "  I  care  not  to  have  books  about  me ;  but  I 
can  hardly  be  without  a  Plutarch."  ^  He  knew  little  Greek  ; 
but  most  editions  at  that  time  had  a  Latin  translation :  he 
needed  not  for  Plutarch  to  go  beyond  his  own  language. 
Cicero  he  did  not  much  admire,  except  the  epistles  to  Atticus. 
He  esteemed  the  moderns  very  slightly  in  comparison  with 
antiquity,  though  praising  Guicciardini  and  Philip  de  Co- 
mines.  Dugald  Stewart  observes,  that  Montaigne  cannot  be 
suspected  of  affectation,  and  therefore  must  himself  have 
believed  what  he  says  of  the  badness  of  his  meraoiy ;  forget- 
ting, as  he  tells  us,  the  names  of  the  commonest  things,  and 
even  of  those  he  constantly  saw.  But  his  vanity  led  him  to 
talk  perpetually  of  himself;  and,  as  often  happens  to  vain 
men,  he  would  rather  talk  of  his  own  failings  than  of  any 
foreign  subject.  He  could  not  have  had  a  very  defective 
memory  so  far  as  it  had  been  exercised,  though  he  might  fall 
into  the  common  mistake  of  confounding  his  inattention  to 
ordinary  objects  with  weakness  of  the  faculty. 

11.  Montaigne  seldom  defines  or  discriminates;  his  mind 
had  great  quickness,  but  little  subtilty :  his  carelessness  and 
impatience  of  labor  rendered  his  views  practically  one-sided ; 
for,  though  he  was  sufficiently  free  from  prejudice  to  place 
the  objects  of  consideration  in  different  lights,  he  wanted  the 
power,  of  did  not  use  the  diligence,  to  make  that  comparative 
appreciation  of  facts  which  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
truth.  He  appears  to  most  advantage  in  matters  requiring 
good  sense  and  calm  observation,  as  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren. The  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-eighth  chapters  of  the 
first  book,  which  relate  to  this  subject,  are  among  the  best  in 
the  collection.     His  excellent  temper  made  him  an  enemy 

>  L.  U.  c.  32.  *  L.  U.  c  10. 
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to  the  harshness  and  tyranny  so  frequent  at  that  time  in  the 
management  of  cliildren,  as  his  clear  understanding  did  to  the 
pedantic  methods  of  overloading  and  misdirecting  their  facul- 
ties. It  required  some  courage  to  argue  against  the  gram- 
marians who  had  almost  monopolized  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  Of  these  men  Montaigne  observes,  that,  though  they 
have  strong  memories,  their  judgment  is  usually  very  shal- 
low ;  making  only  an  exception  for  Turnebus,  who,  though  in 
his  opinion  the  greatest  scholar  that  had  existed  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  had  nothing  of  the  pedant  about  him  but  his 
dress.  In  all  the  remarks  of  Montaigne  on  human  character 
and  manners,  we  find  a  liveliness,  simplicity,  and  truth. 
They  are  such  as  his  ordinary  oj^portunities  of  observation  or 
his  reading  suggested  ;  and,  though  several  writers  have  given 
proofs  of  deeper  reflection  or  more  watchful  discernment,  few 
are  so  well  calculated  to  fall  in  with  the  apprehension  of  the 
general  reader. 

12.  The  scepticism  of  Montaigne,  concerning  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  is  not  displayed  in  religion,  for  he  was  a 
steady  Catholic,  though  his  faith  seems  to  have  been  rather 
that  of  acquiescence  than  conviction  ;  nor  in  such  subtilties  of 
metaphysical  Pyrrhonism  as  we  find  in  Sanchez,  which  had 
no  attraction  for  his  careless  nature.  But  he  had  read  much 
of  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  might  perhaps  have  derived  some- 
thing ft-om  his  favorite  Plutarch.  He  had  also  been  forcibly 
struck  by  the  i-ecent  narratives  of  travellers,  which  he  some- 
times received  Avith  a  creduhty  as  to  evidence  not  rarely 
combined  with  theoretical  scepticism,  and  which  is  too  much 
the  fault  of  his  age  to  bring  censure  on  an  individual.  It  was 
then  assumed  tiiat  all  travellers  were  trustworthy,  and,  still 
more,  that  none  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  have 
recorded  falsehoods.  Hence  he  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  a 
general  rule  of  moral  law,  as  an  implanted  instinct,  or  neces- 
sary deduction  of  common  reason,  in  the  varying  uSages  and, 
opinions  of  mankind.  But  his  scepticism  was  less  extra- 
vagant and  uniTfisonable  at  that  time  than  it  would  be  now 
Things  then  really  doubtful  have  been  proved ;  and  positions, 
entrenched  by  authority  which  he  dared  not  to  scruple,  have 
been  overthrown :  ^  Truth,  in  retiring  from  her  outposts,  has 
become  more  unassailable  in  her  citadel. 

•  Montaigne's  scepticism  was  rightly  ex-    weight  in  discrediting  those  superstitions 
ercised  on  witclicraft  and  other  supernatu-     See  1.  iii.  o.  H. 
ral  stories ;    and   lie   liad  probably  some 
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13.  It  may  be  deemed  a  symptom  of  wanting  a  thorougli 
love  of  truth,  when  a  man  overrates,  as  much  as  when  lie 
overlooks,  the  difficulties  he  deals  with.  Montaigne  is  per- 
haps not  exempt  from  this  failing.  Though  sincere  and  candid 
in  his  general  temper,  he  is  sometimes  more  ambitious  of  set- 
ting forth  his  own  ingenuity  than  desirous  to  come  to  the 
bottom  of  his  subject.  Hence  he  is  apt  to  run  into  the  fallacy 
common  to  this  class  of  writers,  and  which  La  Mothe  le 
Vayer  employed  much  more,  —  that  of  confounding  the  varia- 
tions of  the  customs  of  mankind  in  things  morally  indifferent, 
with  those  which  aifect  the  principles  of  duty  ;  and  hence  the 
serious  writers  on  philosophy  in  the  next  age,  Pascal,  Arnauld, 
Malebranche,  animadvert  with  much  severity  on  Montaigne. 
They  considered  him,  not  perhaps  unjustly,  as  an  enemy  to 
the  candid  and  honest  investigation  of  truth,  both  by  his  scep- 
tical bias  and  by  the  great  indifference  of  his  temperament ; 
scarcely  acknowledging,  so  much  as  was  due,  the  service  he 
had  done  by  chasing  away  the  servile  pedantry  of  the  schools, 
and  preparing  the  road  for  closer  reasoners  than  himself.  But 
the  very  tone  of  their  censures  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  vast 
influence  he  had  exerted  over  the  world. 

14.  Montaigne  is  the  earliest  classical  writer  in  the  French 
language,  the  first  whom  a  gentleman  is  ashamed  not  to  have 
read.  So  long  as  an  unaffected  style  and  an  appearance  of 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  good  nature  shall  charm,  so  long 
as  the  lovers  of  desultory  and  cheerful  conversation  shall  be 
more  numerous  than  those  who  prefer  a  lecture  or  a  sermon, 
60  long  as  reading  is  sought  by  the  many  as  an  amusement  in 
idleness,  or  a  resource  in  pain,  so  long  will  Montaigne  be 
among  the  favorite  authors  of  mankind.  I  know  not  whether 
the  greatest  blemish  of  his  Essays  has  much  impeded  their 
popularity :  they  led  the  way  to  the  indecency  too  charac- 
teristic of  French  literature,  but  in  no  writer  on  serious  topics, 

.  except  Bayle,  more  habitual  than  in  Montaigne.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  a  larger  portion  of  tliis  quality  distinguishes 
the  third  book,  published  after  he  had  attained  a  reputation, 
than  the  two  fortner.  It  is  also  more  overspread  by  egotism ; 
and  it  is  not  agreeable  to  perceive  that  the  two  leading  faults 
of  his  disposition  became  more  unrestrained  and  absorbing  as 
he  advanced  in  life. 

1 5.  The  Italians  have  a  few  moral  treatises  of  this  period, 
but  chiefly  scarce  and  little  read.     The  Instituzioni  Morali 
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of  Alexander  Piccolomini ;  the  Instituzioni  di  Tutta  la  Vita 
Writers  on  ^^^^'  Uomo  Nato  Nobile  e  in  citta  Libera,  by  the 
morals  in     Same  author ;  the  Latin  treatise  of  Mazzoni  de  Ti-i- 

^*  plici  Vita,  which,  though  we  mention  it  here  as  partly 
ethical,  seems  to  be  rather  an  attempt  to  give  a  general  sur- 
vey of  all  science,  —  are  among  the  least  obscure,  though  they 
have  never  been  of  much  reputation  in  Europe.^  But  a  more 
celebrated  work,  relating  indeed  to  a  minor  department  of 
ethics,  the  rules  of  polite  and  decorous  behavior,  is  the 
Galateo  of  Casa,  Bishop  of  Benevento,  and  an  elegant  writer 
of  considerable  reputation.  This  little  treatise  is  not  only 
accounted  superior  in  style  to  most  Italian  prose,  but  serves  to 
illustrate  the  manners  of  society  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Some  of  the  improprieties  which  he  censures  are 
such  as  we  should  hardly  have  expected  to  find  in  Italy,  and 
almost  remind  us  of  a  strange  but  graphic  poem  of  one 
Dedekind,  on  the  manners  of  Germany  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  called  Grobianus.  But  his  own  precepts  in  other 
places,  though  hardly  striking  us  as  novel,  are  more  refined, 
and  relate  to  the  essential  principles  of  social  intercourse, 
rather  than  to  its  conventional  forms.^  Casa  wrote  also  a 
little  book  on  the  duties  to  be  observed  between  friends  of 
unequal  ranks.  The  inferior,  he  advises,  should  never  per 
mit  himself  to  jest  upon  his  patron  ;  but,  if  he  is  himself  stung 
by  any  unpleasing  wit  or  sharp  word,  ought  to  receive  it  with 
a  smiling  countenance,  and  to  answer  so  as  to  conceal  his  re- 
sentment. It  is  probable  that  this  art  was  understood  in  an 
Italian  palace  without  the  help  of  books. 

16.  There  was  never  a  generation  in   England  which,  for 
worldly  jirudence  and  wise  observation  of  mankind, 

"^^  ^"^  ■  stood  higher  than  the  subjects  of  Elizabeth.  Rich 
in  men  of  strong  mind,  that  age  had  given  them  a  discipline 
unknoAvn  to  oui-selves ;  the  strictness  of  the  Tudor  govern- 
ment, the  suspicious  temper  of  the  queen,  the  spirit  not  only  of 
intolerance,  but  of  inquisitiveness  as  to  religious  dissent,  the 
uncertainties  of  the  future,  produced  a  caution  rather  foreign 
to  the  English  character,  accompanied  by  a  closer  attention  to 

^  For  these  books,  see  Tiraboscbi,  Cor-  ia«tances  than  his  Instituzioni  Moral!  in 

nianl,  and  Ginguene.     Nieeron,  vol.  xxiii.,  1575. 

ob.^erves  of  Piccolomini,  that  he  was  the        ^  Casa  inyeighs  against  the  punctilious 

first  who  emjdoyed  the  Italian  language  in  and  troublesome  ceremonies,  introduced, 

moral  philosophy.     This  must,  however,  as  he  supposes,  from  Spain,  making  dis- 

be  taken  very  strictly ;  for,  in  a  general  tinctions  in  the  mode  of  addressing  dif- 

Bense  of  the  word,  we  have  seen  earlier  ferent  ranks  of  nobility. 
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the  workings  of  otlier  men's  minds,  and  their  exterior  signs. 
This,  foi  simihir  I'easons,  had  long  distinguislied  the  Italians ; 
l)ut  it  is  thiefly  displayed  perhaps  in  tiieir  political  writings. 
We  find  it,  in  a  larger  and  more  philosophical  sense,  near  the 
end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  our  literature  made  its  first 
strong  shoot,  ])rompting  the  short  condensed  reflections  of 
Burleigh  and  Raleigh,  or  saturating  with  moral  observation 
the  mighty  soul  of  Shakspeare. 

17.  The  first  in  time,  and  we  may  justly  say  the  first  in 
excellence,  of  p]nglish  writings  on  moral  prudence,  Bacon's 
are  the  Essays  of  Bacon.  But  these  as  we  now  ^^^y^- 
read  them,  though  not  very  bulky,  are  greatly  enlarged  since 
their  first  publication  in  1597.  They  then  were  but  ten  in 
number,  —  entitled,  1.  Of  Studies;  2.  Of  Discourse;  3.  Of 
Ceremonies  and  Respects ;  4.  Of  Eollowers  and  Friends ; 
5.  Of  Suitors ;  6.  Of  Expense ;  7.  Of  Regiment  of  Health  ; 
8.  Of  Honor  and  Reputation;  9.  Of  Faction;  Id.  Of  Nego- 
tiating. And  even  these  few  have  been  expanded  in  later 
editions  to  nearly  double  their  extent.  The  rest  were  added 
chiefly  in  1612,  and  the  whole  were  enlarged  in  1G25.  The 
pith  indeed  of  these  ten  Essays  will  be  found  in  the  edition 
of  1597  ;  the  additions  being  merely  to  explain,  cori'ect,  or 
illustrate.  But,  as  a  much  gi-eater  number  were  incorporated 
with  them  ia  the  next  century,  we  shall  say  no  moi"e  of 
Bacon's  Essays  for  the  present. 


Sect.  II. — On  Political  Puilosophy. 

Freedom  of  Writing  on  Qovernment  at  this  Time  —  Its  Causes  —  Uottoman  —  Langnel 
— La  Boetie  —  Bu<'h;iuan  —  I'oynet^Rose  —  Mariana  —  The  Jesuits  —  Botero  and 
Paruta  —  Bodin  —  Analysis  of  his  Kepublic 

18.  The  present  period,  especially  after  1570,  is  far  moi-e 
fruitful  than  the  preceding  in  the  annals  of  political  dumber  of 
science.  It  produced  several  works  both  of  tempo-  political 
rary  and  permanent  importance.  Before  we  come  to  ^"'  "^"^ 
Bodin,  who  is  its  most  conspicuous  ornament,  it  may  be  fit 
to  mention  some  less  considerable  books,  which,  though 
belonging  partly  to   the  temporary  class,   have  in  several 
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instances  survived  the  occasion  which  drew  them  forth,  and 
indicate  a  state  of  public  opinion  not  unworthy  of  notice. 

'  19.  A  constant  progress  towards  absoUite  monarchy,  some- 
Q  ^^.  times  silent,  at  other  times  attended  with  violence, 
of  govern-  had  been  observable  in  the  principal  kingdoms  of 
meuts,  Europe  for  the  last  hundred  years.  Tliis  had  been 
brought  about  by  various  circumstances  whioh^  belong  to 
civil  history ;  but,  among  others,  by  a  more  skilful  manage- 
ment, and  a  more  systematic  attention  to  the  maxims  of  state- 
craft, which  had  sometimes  assumed  a  sort  of  scientific  form, 
as  in  The  Prince  of  Machiavel,  but  were  more  frequently 
inculcated  in  current  rules  familiar  to  the  counsellors  of  kings. 
The  consequence  had  been  not  only  many  flagrant  instances 
of  violated  public  right,  but  in  some  countries,  especially 
France,  an  habitual  contemi)t  for  every  moral  as  well  as 
political  restramt  on  the  ruler's  will.  But  oppression  is 
always  felt  to  be  such,  and  the  breach  of  known  laws  can- 
not be  borne  without  resentment,  though  it  may  without 
And  spirit  i*6sistance ;  nor  were  there  wanting  several  causes 
generated     that   tended   to    generate   a   spirit    of    indignation 

^  '*■  against   the  predominant    despotism.      Independent 

of  those  of  a  political  nature,  which  varied  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  kingdoms,  there  were  three  that  be- 
longed to  the  sixteenth  century  as  a  learned  and  reflecting 
age,  which,  if  they  did  not  aU  exercise  a  great  influence  over 
the  multitude,  were  sufficient  to  affiict  the  complexion  of 
literature,  and  to  indicate  a  somewhat  novel  state  of  opinion 
ill  the  public  mind. 

20.  I.  From  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  orators,  or  his- 
Derived  toriaus,  the  scholar  derived  the  principles,  not  only 
from  classic  of  equal  justice,  but  of  equal  privileges:  he  learned 

istory.  ^^  reverence  free  republics,  to  abhor  tyranny,  to 
sympathize  with  a  Timoleon  or  a  Brutus.  A  late  English 
historian,  who  carried  to  a  morbid  excess  his  jealousy  of  demo- 
cratic prejudices,  fancied  that  these  are  perceptible  in  the 
versions  of^Oreek  authors  by  the  learned  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  that  Xylander  or  Rhodomann  gratified  their  spite 
against  the  sovereigns  of  their  own  time  by  mistranslating 
their  text,  in  order  to  throw  odium  on  Philip  or  Alexander. 
This  is  probably  unfounded  ;  but  it  may  still  be  true  that  men, 
who  had  imbibed  notions,  perhaps  as  indefinite  as  exaggerated, 
of  the  blessings  of  freedom  in  ancient  Rome  and    Greece, 
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would  draw  no  advantageous  contrast  with  the  palpable  out- 
rages of  arbitrary  power  before  their  eyes.  We  have  seen, 
fifty  years  before,  a  striking  proof  of  almost  mutinous  indig- 
nation in  the  Adages  of  Erasmus ;  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  further  evidence  of  it  might  be  gleaned  from  the  lettera 
and  writings  of  the  learned. 

21.  II.  In  proportion  as  the  antiquities  of  the  existing 
European  monarchies  came  to  be  studied,  it  could  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
not  but  appear  that  the  royal  authority  had  out- own  and  the 
grown  many  limitations  tliat  primitive  usage  or 
established  law  had  imposed  upon  it ;  and  the  farther  back 
these  researches  extended,  the  more  they  seemed,  according  to 
some  inquirers,  to  favor  a  popular  theory  of  constitutional 
polity.  III.  Neither  of  these  considerations,  which  affected 
only  the  patient  scholar,  struck  so  powerfully  on  the  public 
mind  as  the  free  spirit  engendered  by  the  Reformation,  and 
especially  the  Judaizing  turn  of  the  early  Protestants,  those 
at  least  of  the  Calvinistic  school,  which  sought  for  precedents 
and  models  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  delighted  to  recount 
how  the  tribes  of  Israel  had  fallen  away  from  Rehoboara,  how 
the  Maccabees  had  repelled  the  Syrian,  how  Eglon  had  been 
smitten  by  the  dagger  of  Ehud.  For  many  years  the  Pror 
testants  of  France  had  made  choice  of  the  sword,  when  their 
alternative  was  the  stake ;  and  amidst  defeat,  treachery,  and 
massacre,  sustained  an  unequal  combat  with  extraordinary 
heroism,  and  a  constancy  that  only  a  persuasion  of  acting 
according  to  conscience  could  impart.  That  persuasion  it  was 
the  business  of  their  ministers  and  scholars  to  encourage  by 
argument.  Each  of  these  three  principles  of  hberty  was- 
asserted  by  means  of  the  press  in  the  short  period  between 
1570  and  1580. 

22.  First  in  order  of  publication  is  the  Franco-Gallia  of 
Francis  Hottoraan,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  pranco- 
of  that  age.  Tliis  is  cluefly  a  collection  of  passages  Oaiiia  of 
from  the  early  French  historians,  to  prove  the  sliare  °  oman. 
of  the  people  in  government,  and  especially  their  right  of 
electing  the  kings  of  the  first  two  races.  No  one  in  such 
inquiries  would  now  have  recourse  to  the  Franco-Gallia, 
which  has  certainly  the  defect  of  great  partiality,  and  an 
unwarrantable  extension  of  the  author's  hypothesis.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  Ilottoman  revealed  some  facts,  as  to  the 
ancient  monarchy  of  France,  which  neither  the  later  histo* 
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nans,  flatterers  of  the  court,  nor  the  lawyers  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  against  whom  he  is  prone  to  inveigh,  ha.d  suffered  to 
transpire. 

23.  An  anonymous  treatise,  Vindiciae  contra  Tyrannos, 
vindiote  of  Auctore  Stephano  Junio  Bruto  Celta,  1579,  com- 
Languet.  monly  ascribed  to  Hubert  Languet,  the  friend  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  breathes  the  stern  spii'it  of  Judaical  Hugueno- 
tism."^  Kings,  that  lay  waste  the  church  of  God,  and  support 
idolatry ;  kings,  that  trample  upon  their  subjects'  privileges, 
may  be  deposed  by  the  states  of  their  kingdom,  who  indeed 
are  bound  in  duty  to  do  so,  though  it  is  not  lawful  for  private 
men  to  take  up  arms  without  authority.  As  kings  derive  their 
pre-eminence  from  the  will  of  the  people,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  feudally  vassals  of  their  subjects,  so  far  that  they 
may  forfeit  their  crown  by  felony  against  them.  Though 
Languet  speaks  honorably  of  ancient  tj-rannicides,  it  seems 
as  if  he  could  not  mean  to  justify  assassination,  since  he  re- 
fuses the  right  of  resistance  to  private  men. 

24.  Hottoman  and  Languet  were  both  Protestants,  and, 
Contr'Un  the  latter  especially,  may  have  been  greatly  influ- 
of  Boetie.  enced  by  the  pei-ilous  foi'tunes  of  their  religion.  A 
short  treatise,  however,  came  out  in  1578,  written  probably 
near  thirty  years  before,  by  Stephen  de  la  Boetie,  best  known 
to  posterity  by  the  ardent  praises  of  his  friend  Montaigne, 
and  an  adherent  to  the  church.  This  is  called  Le  Contr'Un, 
ou  Discours  de  la  Servitude  Volontaire.  It  well  deserves  its 
title.  Roused  by  the  flagitious  tyranny  of  many  contemporary 
rulers,  and  few  were  worse  than  Henry  II.,  under  whose  reign 
it  was  probably  written.  La  Boetie  pours  forth  the  vehement 
indignation  of  a  youthful  heart,  full  of  the  love  of  virtue  and 
of  the  brilliant  illusions  which  a  superficial  knowledge  of  an- 
cient history  creates,  against  the  voluntary  abjectness  of  man- 
kind, who  submit  as  slaves  to  one  no  wiser,  no  braver,  no 
stronger  than  any  of  themselves.  "  He  who  so  plays  the 
master  over  you  has  but  two  eyes,  has  but  two  hands,  has  but 
one  bod}^  has  nothing  more  than  the  least  among  the  vast  num- 
ber who  dwell  in  our  cities ;  nothing  has  he  better  than  you, 
save  the  advantage  that  you  give  him,  that  he  may  ruin 
you.     Whence  has  he  so  many  eyes  to  watch  you,  but  that  you 

1  [I<e  Clerc  has  a  dissertation  printed  at  Plessis  Mornay  wrote  the  Vindiciae  contra 
the  end  of  the  English  translation  of  Tyrannos.  But  the  majority  have  coa- 
Bayln's   Dictionary,    to   prove    that    Du    tinned  to  ascribe  it  tc  Languet.  —  18ott.| 
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give  them  to  him  ?  How  has  he  so  many  hands  to  strike  you, 
but  that  he  employs  your  own  ?  How  does  he  come  by  the  feet 
which  trample  on  your  cities,  but  by  your  means  ?  How  can 
he  have  any  power  over  you,  but  vvhat  you  give  him  ?  How 
could  he  venture  to  persecute  you,  if  he  had  not  an  understand- 
ing with  yourselves  ?  What  harm  could  he  do  you,"  if  you  were 
not  receivers  of  the  robber  that  plundei's  you,  accomplices  of 
the  murderer  who  kills  you,  and  traitors  to  your  own  selves  ? 
You,  you  sow  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  that  he  may  waste  them; 
you  fui'nish  yoin-  houses  that  he  may  pillage  them  ;  you  rear 
your  daughters,  that  they  may  glut  his  wantonness,  and  your 
sons,  that  he  may  lead  them  at  the  best  to  his  wars,  or  that 
he  may  send  them  to  execution,  or  make  them  the  instru- 
ments of  his  concupiscence,  the  ministers  of  his  revenge.  You 
exhaust  your  bodies  with  labor,  that  he  may  revel  in  luxury, 
or  wallow  in  base  and  vile  pleasures  ;  you  weaken  yourselves, 
that  he  may  become  more  strong,  and  better  able  to  hold 
you  in  check.  And  yet  from  so  many  indignities,  that  the 
beasts  themselves,  could  they  be  conscious  of  them,  would  not 
endure,  you  may  deliver  yourselves,  if  you  but  make  an  effort, 
not  to  deliver  yourselves,  but  to  show  the  will  to  do  it.  Once 
resolve  to  be  no  longer  slaves,  and  you  are  already  free.  I  do 
not  say  that  you  Should  assail  him,  or  shake  his  seat;  merely 
support  him  no  longer,  and  you  will  see,  that  like  a  great 
Colossus,  Avhose  basis  has  been  removed  from  beneath  him,  he 
will  fall  by  his  own  weight,  and  break  to  pieces."  ^ 

25.  These  bursts  of  a  noble  patriotism,  which  Tio  one  who 
is  in  the  least  familiar  with  the  history  of  that  period  will 
think  inexcusable,  are  much  unlike  what  we  generally  ex- 
pect from  the  French  writers.  La  Boetie,  in  fact,  is  almost 
a  single  instance  of  a  thoroughly  republican  character  till 
nearly  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Montaigne,  the  staunch- 
est  supporter  of  church  and  state,  excuses  his  friend,  "  the 
greatest  man,  in  my  opinion,  of  our  age,"  assuring  us  that  he 
was  always  a  loyal  subject,  though,- if  he  had  been  permitted 
his  own  choice,  "  he  would  rather  have  been  bom  at  Venice 
than  at  Sarlat."  La  Boetie  died  young,  in  1561  ;  and  his 
Discourse  was  written  some  years  before  :  he  might  have  lived 
to  perceive  how  much  more  easy  it  is  to  inveigh  against  the 
abuses  of  government  than  to  bring  about  any  thing  better  by 
rebellion. 

1  Le  Contr'Un  of  La  Boetie  is  published  at  the  end  of  lome  editions  of  Montaign* 
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26.  The  tlu'ee  great  sources  of  a  free  spirit  in  politics,  admi- 
Bnehanan  ration  of  antiquity,  zeal  for  religion,  and  persuasion 
De  Jure  of  positive  right,  which  separately  had  animated  La 
*^°''  Boetie,  Languet,  and  Hottoman,  united  their  streams 
to  produce,  in  another  country,  the  treatise  of  George  Bu- 
chanan (De  Jure  llegni  apud  Scotos),  a  scholar,  a  Protest- 
ant, and  the  subject  of  a  very  limited  monai'chy.  This  is  a 
dialogue  elegantly  written,  and  designed,  first,  to  show  the 
origin  of  royal  government  from  popular  election ;  then,  the 
right  of  putting  tyrannical  kings  to  death,  according  to  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  conditional  allegiance  due  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, as  proved  by  the  coronation  oath,  which  implies  that  it 
is  received  in  trust  from  the  people.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  Buchanan's  reasoning,  which  goes  very  material- 
ly farther  than  Languet  had  presumed  to  do :  "  Is  there, 
then,"  says  one  of  the  interlocutors,  "  a  mutual  compact  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  people  ?  M.  Thus  it  seems.  —  B. 
Does  not  he  who  first  violates  the  compact,  and  does  any  thing 
against  his  own  stipulations,  bi-eak  his  agreement?  M.  He 
does.  —  B.  If,  then,  the  bond  Avhich  attached  the  king  to  the 
people  is  broken,  all  rights  he  derived  from  the  agreement  are 
forfeited  ?  M.  They  are  forfeited.  —  B.  And  he  who  was 
mutually  bound  becomes  as  free  as  before  the  agreement  ? 
M.  He  has  the  same  rights  and  the  same  freedom  as  he  had 
before.  —  B.  But  if  a  king  should  do  things  tending  to  the 
dissolution  of  human  society,  for  the  preservation  of  which  he 
has  been  made,  what  name  should  we  give  him  ?  M.  We 
should  call  him  a  tyrant.  —  B.  But  a  tyrant  not  only  possesses 
no  just  authority  over  his  people,  but  is  their  enemy?  M. 
He  is  surely  their  enemy.  —  B.  Is  there  not  a  just  cause  of 
war  against  an  enemy  ^vlio  has  inflicted  heavy  and  intolerable 
injuries  upon  us  ?  M.  There  is.  —  B.  What  is  the  nature  of 
a  war  against  the  enemy  of  all  mankind,  that  is,  against  a 
tyrant  ?  M.  None  can  be  more  just.  —  B.  Is  it  not  lawful  in 
a  war  justly  commenced,  not  only  for  the  whole  people,  but 
for  any  single  person,  to  kill  an  enemy  ?  M.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed. —  B.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  a  tyrant,  a  public 
enemy,  with  whom  all  good  men  are  in  eternal  warfare  ?  may 
not  any  one  of  all  mankind  intiict  on  him  every  penalty  of 
war  ?  M.  I  observe  that  all  nations  have  been  of  that  opinion  ; 
for  Theba  is  extolled  for  having  killed  her  husband,  and  Timo* 
leou  for  his  brother's  and  Cassius  for  his  son's  death."  ^ 

'-  p.  96. 
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27.  "We  may  include  among  political  treatises  of  this  class 
some  published  by  the  English  and  Scottish  exiles  po^net,  oo 
durino'  the  persecution  of  their  religion  by  the  two   Politique 

-  "^       .  Power 

Marys.  They  are,  indeed  prompted  by  circum- 
stances, and  in  some  instances  have  too  much  of  a  temporary 
character  to  deserve  a  place  in  literary  history.  I  will,  how 
ever,  give  an  acc&unt  of  one,  more  theoretical  than  the  rest, 
and  characteristic  of  the  bold  spirit  of  these  early  Protestants, 
especially  as  it  is  almost  wholly  unknown  except  by  name. 
This  is  in  the  titlepage,  "  A  Short  Treatise  of  Politique 
Power,  and  of  the  true  obedience  which  subjects  owe  to  kings 
and  other  civil  governors,  being  an  answer  to  seven  questions : 
'  1.  Whereof  politique  power  groweth,  wlierefore  it  was  or- 
dained, and  the  right  use  and  duty  of  the  same  ?  2.  Whether 
kings,  princes,  and  other  governors  have  an  absolute  power 
and  authority  over  their  subjects  ?  3.  Whether  kings,  princes, 
and  other  politique  governors  be  subject  to  God's  laws,  or  the 
positive  laws  of  their  countries  ?  4.  In  what  tilings,  and  how 
far,  subjects  are  bound  to  obey  their  princes  and  governors  ? 

5.  Whether  all  the  subject's  goods  be  the  emperor's  or  king's 
own,  and  that  they  may  lawfully  take  them  for  their  own  ? 

6.  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  depose  an  evil  governor,  and  kill 
a  tyrant  ?  7.  ^Vhat  confidence  is  to  be  given  to  prmces  and 
potentates  ? ' " 

28.  The  author  of  this  treatise  was  John  Poynet,  or  Ponnet, 
ag  it  is  spelled  in  the  last  edition,  Bishop  of  Win-  its  liberal 
Chester  under  Edward  VI.,  and  who  had  a  consider-  ''»«"'y. 
able  share  in  the  Reformation.^  It  was  first  published  in 
1558,  and  reprinted  in  1642,  "to  serve,"  says  Strype,  "  the 
turn  of  those  times."  "  This  book,"  observes  truly  the  same 
industrious  person,  "  was  not  over  favorable  to  princes." 
Poynet  died  very  soon  afterwards,  so  that  we  cannot  deter- 
mine whether  he  would  have  thought  it  expedient  to  speak  as 
fiercely  under  the  reign  that  was  to  come.  The  place  of  pub- 
lication of  the  first  edition  I  do  not  know,  but  I  presume  it 
was  at  Geneva  or  Frankfort.  It  is  closely  and  vigorously 
written  ;  deserving,  in  many  parts,  a  high  place  among  the 
English  prose  of  that  age,  though  not  entirely  free  from  the 
usual  fault,  —  vulgar  and  ribaldrous  invective.  He  deter- 
mines all  the  questions  stated  in  the  titlepage  on  principles 

»  Chalmers ;  Strype's  Memorials. 
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adverse  to  ro/al  power ;  contending,  in  the  sixth  chapter,  that 
"  the  manifold  and  continual  examples  that  have  been,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  deposing  of  kings  and  killing  of  tyrants, 
do  most  certainly  confirm  it  to  be  most  true,  just,  and  conso- 
nant to  God's  judgment.  The  history  of  kings  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  full  of  it  ;  and,  as  Cardinal  Pole  truly  citeth, 
England  lacketh  not  the  practice  and  experience  of  the  same ; 
for  they  deprived  King  Edward  II.,  because,  without  law,  he 
killed  the  subjects,  spoiled  them  of  their  goods,  and  wasted  the 
treasures  of  the  realm.  And  upon  what  just  causes  Richard 
II.  was  thrust  out,  and  Henry  IV.  put  in  his  place,  I  refer  it 
to  their  own  judgment.  Denmark  also  now,  in  our  days,  did 
nobly  the  like  act,  when  they  deprived  Christiem  the  tyrant, 
and  committed  him  to  perpetual  prison. 

29.  "  The  reasons,  arguments,  and  laws,  that  serve  for  the 
Argues  depo^iing  and  displacing  of  an  evil  governor,  will  do 
for  tyran-  as  much  for  the  proof  that  it  is  lawful  to  kill  a 
"""^^  ^"  tyrant,  if  they  may  be  indifferently  heard.  As  God 
hath  ordained  magistrates  to  hear  and  detennine  private 
men's  matters,  and  to  punish  their  vices,  so  also  willeth  he, 
that  the  magistrates'  doings  be  called  to  account  and  reckon- 
ing, and  their  vices  corrected  and  punished  by  the  body  of  the 
Avhole  congregation  or  commonwealth :  a.s  it  is  manifest  by 
the  memory  of  the  ancient  office  of  the  High  Constable  of 
England,  unto  whose  authority  it  pertained,  not  only  to  sum- 
mon the  king  personally  before  the  parliament,  or  other 
courts  of  judgment,  to  answer  and  receive  according  to  just- 
ice, but  also  upon  just  occasion  to  commit  him  unto  ward.^ 
Kings,  princes,  and  governors  have  their  authority  of  the 
people,  as  all  laws,  usages,  and  policies  do  declare  and  testify. 
For  in  some  places  and  countries  they  have  more  and  greater 
authority ;  in  some  places  less ;  and  in  some  the  people  have 
not  given  this  authority  to  any  other,  but  retain  and  exercise 
it  themselves.  And  is  any  man  so  unreasonable  to  deny  that 
the  whole  may  do  as  much  as  they  have  permitted  one  mem- 
ber to  do,  or  those  that  have  appointed  an  office  upon  trust 
have  not  authority  upon  just  occasion  (as  the  abuse  of  it)  to 
take  away  what  they  gave  ?  All  laws  do  agree  that  men  may 
revoke  their  proxies  and  letters  of  attorney  when  it  pleaseth 
them,  much  more  when  they  see  their  proctors  and  attorneys 
abuse  it. 

1  It  18  scarcely  necessary  to  obaerre,  that  this  is  an  impudent  &lsehood. 
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30.  "  But  now,  to  prove  the  latter  part  of  this  question 
aflirmatively,  that  it  is  lawful  to  kill  a  t}Tant,  there  is  no  man 
can  deny,  but  that  the  Ethnics,  albeit  they  had  not  the  right 
and  perfect  true  knowledge  of  God,  were  endued  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  nature,  —  for  it  is  no  private  law  to  a 
few,  or  certain  pcojjle,  but  common  to  all,  —  not  written  in 
books,  but  grafted  iu  the  hearts  of  men ;  not  made  by  men, 
but  ordained  of  God,  which  we  have  not  learned,  received,  or 
read,  but  have  taken,  sucked,  and  drawn  it  out  of  nature, 
whereunto  we  are  not  taught,  but  made ;  not  instructed,  but 
seasoned ;  ^  and,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  '  Man's  conscience  bearing 
witness  of  it,' "  &c.  lie  proceeds  in  a  strain  of  some  elo- 
quence (and  this  last  passage  is  not  ill  translated  from  Cicero) 
to  extol  the  ancient  tyraimicides,  accounting  the  hrst  nobility 
to  have  been  "  those  who  had  revenged  and  delivered  the 
oppressed  peo])le  out  of  the  hands  of  their  governors.  Of  this 
kind  of  nobility  was  Hercules,  Theseus,  and  such  like."^  It 
must  be  owned  the  woi'thy  bishop  is  a  bold  man  in  assertions 
of  fact.  Instances  from  the  Old  Testament,  of  course,  follow, 
wherein  Jezebel  and  Athalia  are  not  forgotten,  for  the  sake  of 
our  bloody  queen. 

31.  If  too  much  space  has  been  allowed  to  so  obscure  a  pro- 
duction, it  must  be  excused  on  account  of  the  illus-  The  tpnets 
tration  it  gives  to  our  civil  and  ecclesijistical  history,  °^J*''^J'j  ^* 
though  of  little  importance  in  literature.  It  is  also  circum 
well  to  exhibit  an  additional  proof  that  the  tenets  of  ■*"'""'*• 
most  men,  however  general  and  speculative  they  may  appear, 
are  espoused  on  account  of  the  position  of  those  who  hold 
them,  and  the  momentary  consequences  that  they  may  pro- 
duce. In  a  few  years'  time,  the  Church  of  England,  strong  in 
the  protection  of  that  royalty  which  Poynet  thus  jxssailed  in 
his  own  exile,  enacted  the  celebrated  homily  against  rebellion 
which  denounces  every  pretext  of  resistance  to  governors.  It 
rarely  happens,  that  any  parties,  even  the  best  and  purest,  will, 
in  the  strife  to  retain  or  recover  their  ascendency,  weaken 
themselves  by  a  scrupulous  examination  of  the  reasoning  or 
the  testimony  which  is  to  serve  their  purpose.  Tliose  have 
lived  and  read  to  little  advantage  who  have  not  discovered 
this. 

32.  It  might  appear  that  there  was  some  peculiar  associa- 

1  Sic :  the  Latin  is  Cic.  pro  Mil.  is  imlmti.  *  P.  49. 
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tion  between  these  popular  theories  of  resistance  and  the 


Similar 


Protestant  faith.  Perhaps,  in  truth,  they  bad  a 
teae^'^  degree  of  natural  connection  ;  but  circumstances, 
among  the  more  than  general  principles,  affect  the  opinions 
of  mankind.  The  rebellion  of  the  League  against 
Henry  III.,  their  determination  not  to  acknowledge  Henry 
IV.,  reversed  the  state  of  parties,  and  displayed,  in  an  op- 
posite quarter,  the  rei^ublican  notions  of  Languet  and  Bu- 
chanan as  fierce  and  as  unlimited  as  any  Protestants  had 
maintained  them.  Henry  of  Bourbon  could  only  rely  upon 
his  legitimate  descent,  upon  the  indefeasible  rights  of  inherit- 
ance. If  France  was  to  choose  for  herself,  France  demanded 
a  Catholic  king :  all  the  topics  of  democracy  were  thrown 
into  that  scale ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  Henry  had 
no  prospect  whatever  of  success  but  by  means  of  a  conver- 
sion, Avhich,  though  not  bearing  much  semblance  of  sincerity, 
the  nation  thought  fit  to  accept.  But,  during  that  struggle  of 
a  few  years,  we  find,  among  other  writings  of  less  moment, 
one  ascribed  by  some  to  Rose,  Bishop  of  Senlis,  a  strenuous 
partisan  of  the  League,  which  may  perhaps  deserve  to  arrest 
our  attention.^ 

33.  This  book,  De  Justa  Reipublicae  Christianas  in  Reges 
Rose  on  the  Potcstate,  published  in  1590,  must  have  been  partly 
Authority  written  before  the  death  of  Henry  III.  in  the  pre- 
tian  states  Ceding  year.  He  begins  with  the  origin  of  luunan 
over  Kings,  gociety,  which  he  treats  with  some  eloquence,  and  on 
the  principle  of  an  election  of  magistrates  by  the  community, 
that  they  might  live  peaceably,  and  in  enjoyment  of  their 
possessions.  The  different  forms  and  limitations  of  govern- 
ment have  sprung  from  the  choice  of  the  people,  except  where 
they  have  been  imposed  by  conquest.  He  exhibits  many 
instances  of  this  variety :  but  there  are  two  dangei-s,  one  of 
limiting  too  much  the  power  of  kings,  and  letting  the  populace 
change  the  dynasty  at  their  pleasure  ;  the  other,  that  of  ascrib- 

•  The  author  calls  himself  Kossfeus,  and  work  of  a  Frenchman  than  a  foreigner ; 

not,  as  has  been  asserted,  Bishop  of  Senlis.  but  I  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  so 

But  I'its  attributes  this  book  to  llainolds  unimportant  a  question.     Jugler,   in  his 

(brotlier  of  the  more  celebrated  Dr.  John  Ilistoria   Literaria,   c.   9,   does    not    eveu 

R;iinolds),  who  is  said  to  have  called  hiui-  nauxe  Rose.     By  a  p:issage  in  Schelhoru, 

self  llossiieus.     The  Biographic  Uuiverselle  viii.  4(J5,  the   book  seems   to  have  been 

(art.  Rose)  says  this  opinion  has  not  gained  scwetimes  ascribed  to  Genebrard.     [Uer- 

grouud :  but  it  i*  certainly  favored  by  M.  bert  names  Rainolds  as  the  author,  and 

Barbier,  in  tlie  Uictionnaire   des   Anony-  says   that   it  is  supposed   to    have    been 

Dies  ;  anil  some  gi-oiiuds  for  it  are  alleged,  printed  at  Kdinburgli ;  but  1  cannot  think 

Vrom  internal  evidence,  it  seems  rather  the  this  at  all  probable.  — 18^.] 
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ing  a  sort  of  divinity  to  kings,  and  taking  from  the  nation 
all  the  power  of  restraining  them  in  whatever  mmes  they 
may  commit.  The  Scottish  Calvinists  are  an  instance  of  the 
first  error ;  the  modern  advocates  of  the  house  of  Valois,  of 
the  other.  The  servile  language  of  those  who  preacli  passive 
obedience  has  encouraged  not  only  the  worst  Roman  emperors, 
but  such  tyrants  as  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Elizabeth 
of  England. 

34.  The  author  goes,  in  the  second  chapter,  more  fully  into 
a  refutation  of  this  doctrine,  as  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
ancient  nations,  who  always  deposed  tyrants  ;  to  the  principle? 
of  Christianity ;  and  to  the  constitution  of  European  commu- 
nities, wliose  kings  are  admitted  under  an  oath  to  keep  the 
laws  and  to  reign  justly.  The  subject's  oath  of  allegiance  does 
not  bind  him,  unless  the  king  observe  Avhat  is  stipulated  from 
him ;  and  tliis  right  of  withdrawing  obedience  from  wicked 
kings  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  public  law  of  Europe.  It  is 
also  sanctioned  by  the  church.  Still  more  has  the  nation  a 
right  to  impose  laws  and  limitations  on  kings,  wlio  have 
certainly  no  superiority  to  the  law,  so  that  they  can  transgrese 
it  at  pleasure. 

35.  In  the  third  chapter,  he  inquires  who  is  a  tyrant ;  and, 
after  a  long  discussion,  comes  to  this  result,  that  a  tyrant  is 
one  who  despoils  his  subjects  of  their  possessions,  or  offends 
public  decency  by  immoral  life,  but,  above  all,  who  assails  the 
Christian  faith,  and  uses  his  authority  to  render  his  subjects 
heretical.  All  these  characters  are  found  in  Henry  of  Valois. 
He  then  urges  in  the  two  following  chapters,  that  all  Protes- 
tantism is  worse  than  Paganism,  inasmuch  as  it  holds  out  lesa 
inducement  to  a  virtuous  life,  but  that  Calvinism  is  much  the 
worst  form  of  the  Protestant  heresy.  The  Huguenots,  he 
proceeds  to  prove,  are  neitlier  parts  of  the  Erench  Churcli 
nor  commonwealth.  He  infers,  in  the  seventh  chapter,  that 
the  King  of  Navarre,  being  a  heretic  of  this  description,  is  not 
fit  to  rule  over  Christians.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is 
designed  to  show,  that  every  king,  being  schismatic  or  here- 
tical, may  be  deposed  by  the  pope,  of  which  he  brings  many 
examples ;  nor  has  any  one  deserved  this  sentence  more  than 
Henry  of  Navarre.  It  has  always  been  held  lawful  that  an 
heretical  king  should  be  warred  upon  by  his  own  subjects  and 
by  all  Clu-i^tian  sovereigns ;  and  he  maintains  that  a  real 
tyrant,  who,  after  being  deposed  by  the  wiser  part  of  hia 
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subjects,  attempts  to  preserve  his  power  by  force,  may  bo  put 
to  death  by  any  private  person.  He  adds  that  Julian  was 
probably  killed  by  a  Christian  soldier,  and  quotes  severaj 
fathers  and  ecclesiastical  historians  who  justify  and  commend 
the  act.  He  concludes  by  exhorting  the  nobility  and  other 
orders  of  France,  since  Henry  is  a  relapsed  heretic,  who  is  not 
to  be  believed  for  any  oaths  he  may  make,  to  rally  round 
their  Catholic  king,  Charles  of  Bourbon. 

36.  The  principles  of  Rose,  if  he   were  truly  the  author, 

botii  as  to  rebellion  and  tyrannicide,  belonged  natu- 

Treatise  of  . 

Boiicherin  rally  to  thosc  wlio  took  up  arms  against  Henry  HI., 
b'^wT'"'*  ^'^^  ^^'^^  applauded  his  assassin.  They  were  adopt- 
ed, and  perhaps  extended,  by  Boucher,  a  leaguer 
still  more  furious,  if  possible,  than  Rose  himself,  in  a  book 
published  in  1589,  De  Justa  Henrici  HI.  Abdicatione  a 
Francorum  Regno.  This  book  is  written  in  the  spirit  of 
Languet,  asserting  the  general  right  of  the  people  to  depose 
tyrants,  rather  than  confining  it  to  the  case  of  heresy.  The 
deposing  ])ower  of  the  pope,  consequently,  does  not  come 
much  into  question.  He  was  answered,  as  well  as  other 
writers  of  the  same  tenets,  by  a  Scottish  Catholic  residing  at 
Answered  Paris,  WiUiam  Barclay,  father  of  the  more  celebrat- 
by  Barclay,  gj  author  of  the  Argcuis,  in  a  treatise  De  Regno 
et  Regali  Potestate  adversus  Buchananum,  Brutum,  Bou- 
cherum  et  Reliquos  Monarchomachos,  1600.  Barclay  argues, 
on  the  principles  current  in  France,  that  the  king  has  no 
superior  in  temporals ;  that  the  people  are  bound  in  all  cases 
to  obey  him ;  that  the  laws  owe  their  validity  to  his  will. 
The  settlement  of  France  by  the  submission  of  the  League 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes  on  the  other, 
naturally  put  a  stop  to  the  discussion  of  questions  which, 
theoretical  and  universal  as  they  might  seem,  would  never 
have  been  brought  forward  but  tlu-ough  the  stimulating  in- 
fluence of  immediate  circumstances. 

37.  But  while  the  war  was  yet  raging,  and  the  fate  of  the 
TheJcsuita  Catholic  religion  seemed  to  hang  upon  its  success, 
adopt  these  many  of  the  Jesuits  had  been  strenuous  advocates 

of  the  tyrannicidal  doctrine ;  and  the  strong  spirit  of 
party  attachment  in  that  order  renders  it  hardly  uncandid  to 
reckon  among  its  general  tenets  whatever  was  taught  by  its 
Mariana,  most  conspicuous  members.  The  boldest  and  most 
Deitege.      celebrated  assertion  of  these  maxims  was  by  Ma- 
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nana,  in  a  book,  De  Rege  et  Regis  Institutione.  The  first 
edition  of  this  remarkable  Ijook,  and  which  is  of  considerable 
scarcity,  was  published  at  Toledo  in  1599,  dedicated  to  Pliilip 
III.,  and  sanctioned  with  more  than  an  approbation,  with  a 
warm  eulogy,  by  the  censor  (one  of  the  same  order,  it  may 
be  observed),  who  by  the  king's  authority  had  perused  the 
manuscript.  It  is,  however,  not  such  as  in  an  absolute  mon- 
ai'chy  we  should  expect  to  find  countenance.  Mariana,  after 
inquiring  what  is  the  best  form  of  government,  and  deciding 
for  hereditary  monarchy,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  prince 
shall  call  the  best  citizens  to  his  councils,  and  administer  all 
affairs  according  to  the  advice  of  a  senate,  comes  to  show  the 
difference  between  a  king  and  a  tyrant.  His  invectives  against 
the  latter  prepare  us  for  the  sixth  cha2)ter,  which  is  entitled, 
Whether  it  be  lawful  to  overthrow  a  tyrant  ?  He  begins  by 
a  short  sketch  of  the  opj)ression  of  France  under  Henry  III., 
which  had  provoked  his  assassination.  Whether  the  act  of 
James  Clement,  "  the  eternal  glory  of  France,  as  most  reckon 
him,"  ^  were  in  itself  warrantable,  he  admits  to  be  a  contro- 
verted question,  stating  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  but 
placing  last  those  in  favor  of  the  murder,  to  which  he  evi- 
dently leans.  All  philosophers  and  theologians,  he  says,  agree 
that  ai#  usurper  may  be  put  to  death  by  any  one.  But  in 
the  case  of  a  lawful  king,  governing  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
commonwealth  or  of  religion  (for  we  ought  to  endure  his 
vices  so  long  as  they  do  not  reach  an  intolerable  height),  he 
thinks  that  the  states  of  the  realm  should  admonish  him,  and, 
on  his  neglect  to  reform  his  life,  may  take  up  arms,  and  put 
to  death  a  prince  whom  they  have  declared  to  be  a  public 
enemy ;  and  any  private  man  may  do  the  same.  He  concludes, 
therefore,  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  fact  who  is  a  tyrant ; 
but  not  one  of  right,  whether  a  tyrant  may  be  killed.  Nor 
does  this  maxim  give  a  license  to  attempts  on  the  lives  of  good 
princes ;  since  it  can  never  be  applied  till  wise  and  experi- 
enced men  have  conspired  with  the  public  voice  in  declaring 
the  prince's  tyranny.  "  It  is  a  wholesome  thing,"  he  proceeds, 
"  that  sovereigns  should  be  convinced,  that  if  they  oppress  the 
state,  and  become  intolerable  by  their  wickedness,  their  assas- 
sination will  not  only  be  lawful  but  glorious  to  the  perpe- 

*  These  words,   (eternum   Gallia  deeus    Is  Tery  little  other  alteratioa  :    yet  tbe 
are  omitted  in   the  subsequent  editions ;    first  alone  is  in  reciuest. 
but,  as  far  a«  I  hare  compared  them,  there 

vou  u.  10 
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trator."  *  This  language,  whatever  indignation  it  might  excite 
against  Mariana  and  his  order,  is  merely  what  we  have  seen  in 
IJuchanan. 

38.  Mariana  discusses  afterwards  the  question,  whether  the 
power  of  the  king  or  of  the  commonweahh  be  the  greater ; 
and*tifter  intimating  the  danger  of  giving  offence,  and  the 
difficulty  of  removing  the  blemishes  which  have  become  invet- 
erate by*  time  (with  allusion,  doubtless,  to  the  change  of  the 
Spanish  constitution  under  Charles  and  Philip),  declares  in 
strong  terms  for  limiting  the  royal  power  by  laws.  In  Spain, 
ne  asserts,  the  king  cannot  impose  taxes  against  the  will  of 
the  people  "  He  may  use  his  influence,  he  may  offer  rewards, 
sometimes  he  may  threaten,  he  may  solicit  with  promises  and 
bribes  (we  will  not  say  Avhether  he  may  do  this  rightly) ;  but, 
if  they  refuse,  he  must  give  way ;  and  it  is  the  same  with 
new  laws,  which  require  the  sanction  of  the  people.  Nor 
could  they  preserve  their  right  of  deposing  and  putting  to 
death  a  tyrant,  if  they  had  not  retained  the  superior  power 
to  themselves  when  they  delegated  a  part  to  the  king.  It  may 
be  the  case  in  some  nations,  who  have  no  public  assemblies  of 
the  states,  that  of  necessity  the  royal  prerogative  must  compel 
obedience,  —  a  power  too  great,  and  approaching  to  tyranny ; 
but  we  speak  (says  Mariana)  not  of  barbarians,  b'&t  of  the 
monarchy  which  exists,  and  ought  to  exist  among  us,  and  of 
that  form  of  polity  which  of  itself  is  the  best."  Wliether  any 
nation  has  a  right  to  surrender  its  liberties  to  a  king,  he  de- 
clines to  inquire ;  observing  only  that  it  would  act  rashly  in 
making  such  a  surrender,  and  the  king  almost  as  much  so 
in  accepting  it. 

39.  In  the  second  book,  Mariana  treats  of  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  a  prince  ;  and,  in  the  third,  on  the  due  administration 
of  his  government,  inveighing  vehemently  against  excessive 
taxation,  and  against  debasement  of  the  coin,  which  he  thinks 
ought  to  be  the  last  remedy  in  a  public  crisis.  The  whole 
work,  even  in  its  reprehensible  exaggerations,  breathes  a 
spirit  of  liberty,  and  regard  to  the  common  good.  Nor  does 
Mariana,  though  a  Jesuit,  lay  any  stress  on  the  Papal  power 
to  depose  princes,  which,  I  believe,  he  has  never  once  inti- 
mated through  the  whole  volume.    It  is  absolutely  on  political 

1  •' Est  Balutaris  cognitio,  ut  sit  princi-  erunt,  ea  conditione  vivere,  ut  non  jur* 
pibus  persuasum,  si  rempublicani  oppres-  tantum  sed  cuin  laude  et  gloria  porin 
Krint,   si  vitiis   et   foeUitate   iutoleraudi    possint." — p.  77. 
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principles  that  he  reasons,  unless  we  except  that  he  consider? 
im])iety  as  one  of  the  vices  which  constitute  a  tyrant.' 

40.  Neither  of  the  conflicting  parties  in  Great  Britain  had 
neglected  the  weapons  of  their  contemporaries :  the  Popular 
English  Protestants  under  Mary,  the  Scots  under  S"""''^^*" 
her  unfortunate  namesake,  the  Jesuits  and  Catholic 
priests  under  Elizabeth,  appealed  to  the  natural  rights  of 
men,  or  to  those  of  British  citizens.  Poynet,  Goodman, 
Knox,  are  of  the  first  descrij)tion  ;  Allen  and  Persons,  of  the 
second.  Yet  this  was  not  done,  by  the  latter  at  least,  so 
boldly,  and  so  much  on  bi'oad  princij)les,  as  it  was  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  Persons,  in  his  celebrated  Conference,  under  the 
name  of  Doleman,  tried  the  different  and  rather  inconsistent 
path  of  hereditary  right.  Tlie  throne  of  Elizabeth  seemed  to 
stand  in  need  of  a  strongly  monarchical  sentiment  in  the  na- 
tion. Yet  we  find,  that  the  popular  origin  of  government,  and 
the  necessity  of  popular  consent  to  its  due  exercise,  are  laid 
down  by  Hooker  in  the  first  and  eighth  books  of  the  uj^ker 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  with  a  boldness  not  very  usual 

in  her  reign,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  with  a  latitude  of  expres- 
sion that  leads  us  forward  to  the  most  unalloyed  democracy. 
This  theory  of  Hooker,  which  he  endeavored  in  some  places 
to  qualify,  with  little  success  or  consistency,  though  it  excited, 
perhaps,  not  nmch  attention  at  the  time,  became  the  basis  of 
Locke's  more  celebrated  Essay  on  Government,  and,  through 
other  stages,  of  the  political  creed  wliich  actuates  at  present, 
as  a  possessing  spirit,  the  great  mass  of  the  civilized  woi'ld.'-* 

41.  The  bold  and  sometimes  passionate  writers,  who  possi- 
bly will  be  thought  to  have  detained  us  too  long,   Pouticai 
may  be  contrasted  with  another  class  more  cool  and   Memoirs. 
prudent,  who  sought  rather  to  make  the  most  of  what  they 
found  established  in  civil  polity  than  to  amend  or  subvert  it. 
Tlie  condition  of  France  was  such  as  to  force  men  into  think- 


'  Bayle,  art."  Mariana,"  notes  G,  11,  and  prince  should  go  about  to    subject    his 

I,  has  expatiated  upon  this  notable  trea-  kingdom  to  a  foreign   reiilm,   or   change 

tise,  which  did  the  Jesuits  infinite  mischief,  the  form  of  the  conimouwealth  from  ini- 

tliough  they  took  pains  to  disclaim  any  pery  to  tyranny,  or  neglect  the  laws  es- 

participation  in  the  doctrine.  tiiblished   by  common  con.fent  of  prince 

2  Bilson,     afterwards    Bishop     of  Win-  and  people,  to  execute  his  own  pleasure, 

Chester,  in  his   Difference  between  Chris-  in  these  and  other  eases  which  might  be 

tiaii   Subjection   and   Unchristian    Kebel-  named,  if  the  nobles  and  commons  join 

lion,    published   in   1585,   argues  against  together  to  defend  their  ancient  and  ac- 

tlie  Jesuits,  that  Christian  subjects  may  customed    liberty,    regiment,    and   laws. 

not  bear  arms  against  their  princes  for  they  may   not  well  be  couuted  rebels.'' 

any  reUgious  quarrel;   but  admits,  "  if  a  — p.  620. 
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ing,  where  nature  had  given  them  the  capacity  of  it.  In 
some  of  the  memoirs  of  the  age,  such  as  those  of  Castelnau 
or  Tavannes,  we  find  an  habitual  tendency  to  reflect,  to  ob- 
serve the  chain  of  causes,  and  to  bring  liistory  to  bear  on  the 
passing  time.  De  Comines  liad  set  a  precedent ;  and  the  fash- 
ion of  studying  his  writings  and  tliose  of  Machiavel  conspired 
with  tlie  force  of  circumstances  to  make  a  tlioughtful  genera- 
La  Noue      tion.     The  political  and  military  discourses  of  La 

Noue,  being  thrown  into  the  form  of  dissertation, 
come  more  closely  to  our  purpose  than  merely  historical 
works.  They  are  full  of  good  sense,  in  a  high  moral  tone, 
without  pedantry  or  pretension ;  and  throw  much  light  on  the 
first  period  of  the  civil  wai-s.  The  earliest  edition  is  referred 
by  the  Biographic  Universelle  to  1587,  which  I  believe 
should  be  1588;  but  the  book  seems  to  have  been  finished 
long  before. 

42.  It  would  carry  us  beyond  the  due  proportions  of  this 
jj   .^        chapter,  were  I  to  seek  out  every  book  belonging  to 

the  class  of  political  philosophy ;  and  we  are  yet  far 
from  its  termination.  The  Politica  of  Justus  Lipsius  deserve 
little  regard :  they  are  chiefly  a  digest  of  Aristotle,  Tacitus, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  Charron  has  incorporated  or 
abridged  the  greater  part  of  this  work  in  his  own.  In  one 
passage,  Lipsius  gave  great  and  just  offence  to  the  best  of  the 
Protestant  party,  whom  lie  was  about  to  desert,  by  recom 
„  mending  the  extirpation  of  heresy  by  fire  and  sword. 

A  political  writer  of  the  Jesuit  school  was  Giovanni 
Botero,  wliose  long  treatise,  Ragione  di  Stato,  1589,  Avhile 
deserving  of  considerable  praise  for  acuteness,  has  been  ex- 
tolled by  Guinguene,  who  had  never  read  it,  for  some  merits 
it  is  far  from  possessing.^  The  tolerant  spirit,  the  maxims  of 
good  faith,  the  enlarged  pliilosophy,  which,  on  the  credit  of  a 
Piedmontese  panegyrist,  he  ascribes  to  Botero,  will  be  sought 
in  vain.  This  Jesuit  justifies  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, and  all  other  atrocities  of  that  age ;  observing  that  the 
Duke  of  Alba  made  a  mistake  in  the  public  execution  of  Horn 
and  Egniont,  instead  of  getting  rid  of  them  privately.-^  Con- 
Bervation  is  with  him,  as  with  Machiavel,  the  great  end  of 
government,  wliich  is  to  act  so  as  neither  to  deserve  nor  per- 

>  Vol.  viii.  p.  210.  fosse  possibile."     This  is  in  another  trea- 

*  "  I'oteva  contentarsi    di    sbrigarscne    tise  by  Botero,  Kelazdoni  Uniyersali  (to' 
con  dar  uorte  quauto  si  pu6  segretuiuente    Uapitaiu  llluiitri. 
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mit  opposition.  The  immediate  punishment  of  the  leaders  of 
sedition,  with  as  much  silence  and  secrecy  as  possible,  is  the 
best  remedy  where  the  sovereign  is  sufficiently  powerful.  In 
cases  of  danger,  it  is  necessary  to  conquer  by  giving  way,  and 
to  wait  for  tlie  cooling  of  men's  tempei'S,  and  the  disunion 
that  will  inf!illil)ly  impair  their  force  ;  least  of  all  should  he 
absent  himself,  like  Henry  III.,  from  the  scene  of  tumult,  and 
thus  give  courage  to  the  seditious,  while  he  diminishes  their 
respect  for  himself. 

43.  Botero  had  thought  and  observed  much  :  he  is,  in  ex- 
tent of  reading,  second  oidy  to  Bodin,  and  his  views  jjig  ren,,^rks 
are  sometimes  luminous.  The  most  remarkable  pas-  on  popui»- 
sage  that  has  occurred  to  me  is  on  the  subject  of 
population.  No  encouragement  to  matrimony,  he  observes, 
will  increase  the  numbei"s  of  the  people  without  providing 
also  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  witliout  due  care  for  breed- 
ing children  up.  If  this  be  wanting,  they  either  die  prema- 
tui'ely,  or  grow  uj)  of  little  service  to  their  country.'  Why 
else,  he  asks,  did  the  human  race  reach,  three  thousand  years 
ago,  as  great  a  population  as  exists  at  present?  Cities  begin 
with  a  few  inhabitants,  increase  to  a  certain  point,  but  do  not 
pass  it,  as  we  see  at  Rome,  at  Naples,  and  in  other  places. 
Even  if  all  the  monks  and  nuns  were  to  marry,  there  would 
not,  he  thinks,  be  more  people  in  the  world  than  there  are ; 
two  things  being  requisite  for  their  increase, —  generation  and 
education  (or  what  we  should  perhaps  rather  call  rearing), 
and  if  the  multiplication  of  marriages  may  promote  the  one, 
it  certaiidy  liinders  the  other.^  Botero  must  here  have  meant, 
though  he  does  not  fully  express  it,  that  the  poverty  attending 
upon  improvident  marriages  is  the  great  impediment  to  rear- 
ing their  progeny. 

44.  Paolo  Paruta,  in  his  Discorsi  Politici,  Venice,  1599,  is 
perhaps  less  vigorous  and  acute  than  Botero ;  yet  he 

may  be  reckoned  among  judicious  writers  on  general 
politics.     The  first  book  of  these  discourses  relates  to  Roman, 
the  second  chiefly  to  modei-n,  history.     His  turn  of  thinking  is 

*  "  Concio  sfci  cosa  che  se  bene  senza  !1  scono  inutili,  e  Ji   poco  gioTimento  alia 

scngiungiinento  dell'  uomo  e  delta  donna  patria."  —  Lib.  viii.  p.  28t. 

non  si  puA  il  gcnere  uuiano  inoltiplicarsi,  2  ibid.     "  Ricercaudosi  duo  cose  per  la 

non  dimeno  la  moltituJiiie  di  congiungi-  propagadone   de  popoli,  la  generazione  • 

menti  non  e  sola  causa  della  moltiplicazi-  I'eJueazione,   se   bene  la  moltitudine   d« 

one ;  si  ricerca  oltre  di  ci(S,  la  cura  d'alle-  matrimonj   ajuta  forte    I'una,    Impediic* 

varli,  e  la  commoditi  di  sustentiirli ;  senza  perd  del  siouro  1'  altro." 
la  <iuale  o  niuojono  inuanzi  tempo,  0  rie- 
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independent,  and  unprejudiced  by  the  current  tide  of  opinion; 
as  when  he  declares  against  the  conduct  of  Hannibal  in  invad- 
ing Italy.  Paruta  generally  states  both  sides  of  a  i^olitical 
problem  very  fairly,  as  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
discourses,  where  he  puts  the  famous  question  on  the  useful- 
ness of  fortified  towns.  His  final  conclusion  is  favorable  to 
them.  He  was  a  subject  of  Venice,  and,  after  holding  con- 
siderable offices,  was  one  of  those  historians  employed  by  the 
Senate,  whose  writings  form  the  series  entitled  Istorici  Ve- 
neziani. 

45.  John   Bodin,    author   of    several    other   less    valuable 
Bodin         works,  acquired  so  distinguished  a  reputation  by  his 

Eepublic,  published  in  French  in  1577,  and  in  Latin, 
with  many  additions,  by  himself  in  1586,^  and  has  in  fact  so 
far  outstripped  the  political  writers  of  his  own  period,  that  I 
shall  endeavor  to  do  justice  to  his  memory  by  something  like 
an  analysis  of  this  treatise,  which  is  far  more  known  by  name 
than  generally  read.  Many  have  borne  testimony  to  his  ex- 
traordinary reach  of  learning  and  reflection.  "  1  know  of  no 
political  writer  of  the  same  period,"  says  Stewart,  "  whose 
extensive  and  various  and  discriminating  reading  appears  to 
me  to  have  contributed  more  to  facilitate  and  guide  the 
researches  of  his  successors,  or  whose  references  to  ancient 
learning  have  been  more  frequently  transcribed  without  ac- 
knowledgment." ^ 

46.  What  is  the  object  of  political  society  ?  Bodin  begins 
.    ,   .    -by  inquiriufj.     The   greatest  good,  he  answers,  of 

Analysis  of      .'  *.  .      °        ,  .   ,     .'^    ,  „  '^        ',     ,  »      i 

iiis  treatise  every  Citizen,  whicli  IS  that  of  the  whole  state.     And 

itepubUcf    ^^^^  ^^6  places  in  the  exercise  of  the  virtues  proper  to 

man,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  things  natural,  human, 

1  This  treatise,  in  its  first  edition,  made  not  lost  on  the  thoughtful  minds  of  cup 

so  great  an  impression,  that,  when  Kodin  countrymen. 

came  to  England  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  Grotius,  who  is  not  very  favorable   to 

of  Alen^on,  he  found  it  exphuued  by  lee-  Bodin,  though  of  necessity  he  often  quotes 

turers  both   in   London   and   Cambridge,  the  Kepublic,  imputes  to  him  an  incorrect- 

but  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  said,  in  ness  as  to  facts,  which  in  some  ciises  raises 

the  public  schools  of  the  university.     This  a  suspicion  of  ill-faith.     Epist.  cccliii.     It 

put   him  upon   translating  it  into  Latin  would  require  a  more  close  study  of  Bodin 

himself,  to  render  its  fame  more  European,  than  I  have  made,  to  judge  of  the  weight 

See    Bayle,   who   has  a  good    article    on  of  this  charge. 

Bodin.     I  am   much   inclined  to  believe,  -  Dissertation   on   Progress  of  Pliiloso- 

that  the   perusal   of  Bodin   had  a  great  phy,    p.   40.     Stewart,    however,    thinks 

effect  in  England.     He  is  not  perhaps  very  Bodin  become  so  obscure  that  he  makes 

often  quoted,  and  yet  he  is  named  with  an  apology  for  the  space  he  has  allotted  to 

honor  by  the  chief  writers  of   the    ne^t  the  Kepublic,  though  not  exceeding  foul 

age  ;  but  he  furnished  a  store,  both  o!  pages.     He  was  better  known  in  the  seTen" 

arguments  and  of  examples,  which  were  teenth  century  than  at  present 
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and  (IhHlne.  But  as  all  have  not  agreed  as  to  the  t.hief  good 
of  a  single  man,  nor  whether  the  good  of  individuals  he  also 
that  of  the  state,  this  has  caused  a  variety  of  laws  and  cus- 
toms according  to  the  humors  and  passions  of  rulers.  This 
first  chaiiter  is  in  a  more  metaphysical  tone  than  we  usually 
find  in  Bodin.  He  proceeds  in  the  next  to  the  rights  of 
fiimilies  {jus  famiUare),  and  to  the  distinction  between  a 
family  and  a  commonwealth.  A  family  is  the  right  govern- 
ment of  many  persons  under  one  head,  as  a  commonwealth  is 
that  of  many  families.^  Patriarchal  authority  he  Authority 
raises  high,  both  marital  and  paternal;  on  each  sub-  ofhcaUsof 
ject  pouring  out  a  vast  stream  of  knowledge :  no-  '^^  ^' 
thing  that  sacred  and  profane  history,  the  accounts  of  travel- 
lers, or  the  Roman  lawyers  could  supply,  ever  escapes  the 
comprehensive  reseai'ches  of  Bodin.^  He  intimates  his  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  the  right  of  repudiation,  one  of  the  many 
proofs  that  he  paid  more  regard  to  the  Jewish  than  the 
Christian  law,'  and  vindicates  the  full  extent  of  the  paternal 
power  in  the  Roman  republic,  deducing  the  decline  of  the 
empire  from  its  relaxation. 

47.  The  patriarchal  government  includes  the  relation  of 
master  to  servant,  and  leads  to  the  question  w^hether  Domestic 
slavery  should  be  admitted  into  a  well-constituted  servitude, 
commonwealth.  Bodin,  discussing  this  with  many  arguments 
on  both  sides,  seems  to  think  that  the  Jewish  law,  with  its 
limitations  as  to  time  of  servitude,  ought  to  prevail ;  since  the 

1  "  Familia  est  plurium  sub  unius  ac  deference,  but  seldom  or  never  the  New. 

ejusdem  patris  fainilias  impeiiuni  subdito-  Several  passages  miRht  be  alleged  in  proof, 

rum,  earumque  rerum  quae  ipsius  propria  but  I  have  not  noted  them  aU  down.     Iii 

sunt,  rcetii  uioderatio."     He  has  an  odd  one  place,  lib.  i.  c.  6,  he  says,  "  Paulus, 

theory,  that  a  family  must  consist  of  five  Christianorum  sa?culi  sui  facile  princeps," 

persons,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  which  is  at  lea-st  a  singular  mode  of  ex- 

Intluenced  by  some  notions  of  the  jurists,  pression.    In  another,  he  st;ites  the  test  of 

that  three  families  may  constitute  a  repub-  true  religion  so  as  to  exclude  all  but  the 

lie,  and  that  fifteen  persons  are  also  the  Mosaic.     An  unpublished  work  of  Bodin, 

fliiuimum  of  a  community.  called  the  Heptaploraeres,  is  said  to  exist 

-  Cap.  iii.  34.  Bodin  here  protests  in  many  manuscripts,  both  in  Frsmce  and 
against  the  stipulation  sometimes  made  Germany ;  in  which,  after  debating  differ- 
before  marriage,  that  the  wife  shall  not  be  ent  religions  in  a  series  of  dialogues,  he 
In  the  power  of  the  husband;  "agree-  gives  the  advantage  to  Deism  or  Judaism, 
ments  so  contrary  to  divine  and  human  —  for  those  who  have  seen  it  seem  not 
laws,  thit  they  cannot  be  endured,  nor  to  have  determined  which.  No  one  haa 
are  they  to  be  observed  even  when  ratified  thought  it  worth  while  to  print  this  pro- 
by  oath,  since  no  oath  in  such  circumstan-  duction.  Jugler,  Ilist.  Litcraria,  p.  1740' 
ces  can  be  binding."  Biogr.  Univ.  ;  Niceron,  xvii    264. 

3  It  has  often  been  surmised,  that  Bodin,  A  posthumous  work  of  Bodin,  published 

though  not  a  Jew  by  nativity,  was  such  in  15915,  Universse  Naturae  Theatrum,  haa 

by  conviction.     This  seems  to  be  confirmed  been  called  by  some  a  disguised  Pantheism, 

by  his  Republic,  wherein  he  quotes   the  This   did   not  appear,  from  what  I  bay* 

Old  Testament  continually  and  with  great  read  of  it,  to  be  the  case. 
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divine  rules  were  not  laid  down  for  the  boundaries  of  Pales- 
tine, but  being  so  wnse,  so  salutary,  and  of  such  authonty, 
ought  to  be  prefen-ed  above  the  constitutions  of  men.  Sla- 
very, therefore,  is  not  to  be  permanently  established ;  but, 
where  it  already  exists,  it  will  be  expedient  that  emancipa- 
tion should  be  gradual.' 

48.  These  last  are  the  rights  of  persons  in  a  state  of  nature, 
OriMn  of  ^o  be  regulated  but  not  created  by  the  law.  "  Be- 
common-     fore  there  was  either  city  or  citizen,  or  any  form  of 

a  commonwealth  amongst  men  (I  make  use  in  this 
place  of  Knolles's  very  good  translation),  every  master  of  a 
family  was  master  in  his  own  house,  having  power  of  life  and 
death  over  his  wife  and  children  :  but  after  that  force,  vio- 
lence, ambition,  covetousness,  and  desire  of  revenge,  had  armed 
one  against  another,  the  issues  of  wars  and  combats,  giving 
victory  unto  the  one  side,  made  the  other  to  become  unto  them 
slaves ;  and,  amongst  them  that  overcame,  he  that  was  chosen 
chief  and  captain,  under  whose  conduct  and  leading  they  had 
obtained  the  victory,  kept  them  also  in  his  power  and  com- 
mand as  his  faitliful  and  obedient  servants,  and  the  other  as 
his  slaves.  Then  that  full  and  entire  liberty,  by  nature  given 
to  every  man  to  live  as  himself  best  pleased,  was  altogether 
taken  from  the  vanquished,  and  in  the  vanquishers  themselves 
in  some  mesisure  also  diminished  in  regard  of  the  conqueror ; 
for  that  noAV  it  concerned  every  man  in  private  to  yield  his 
obedience  unto  his  chief  sovereign ;  and  he  that  would  not 
abate  any  tiling  of  his  liberty,  to  live  under  the  laAVS  and  com- 
mandments of  another,  lost  all.  So  the  words  of  lord  and 
servant,  of  prince  and  subject,  before  unknoAvn  to  the  world, 
were  first  brought  into  use.  Yea,  reason,  and  the  very  light 
of  nature,  leadeth  us  to  believe  very  force  and  violence  to 
have  given  cause  and  beginning  unto  commonwealths."  ^ 

49.  Thus,  therefore,  the  patriarchal  simplicity  of  govem- 
Priviieges  ment  was  overthrown  by  conquest,  of  which  Nirarod 
of  citizens,  geenis  to  have  been  the  earliest  instance;  and  now 
fathers  of  families,  once  sovereign,  are  become  citizens.  A 
citizen  is  a  free  man  under  the  supreme  government. of  an- 
other.' Those  who  enjoy  more  privileges  than  others  are  not 
citizens  more  than  they.      "  It  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the 

»  c.  5.  '  c.  6. 

*  "  Est  ciTii  nihil  aliud  quam  liber  homo,  q\il  summa  alterius  poteetato  obit 
gator." 
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sovereign  by  his  free  subject,  and  the  protection  of  the  sove- 
reign towards  him,  that  makes  the  citizen."  This  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles,  it  may  be  observed  by  us  in  pass 
ing,  which  distinguish  a  monarchical  from  a  republican  spirit 
in  constitutional  jurisprudence.  Wherever  mere  subjection, 
01  even  mere  nativity,  is  held  to  give  a  claim  to  citizenship, 
there  is  an  abandonment  of  the  republican  principle.  This, 
always  reposing  on  a  real  or  imaginary  contract,  distinguishes 
the  nation,  the  successors  of  the  first  community,  from  alien 
settlers,  and,  above  all,  from  those  who  are  evidently  of  a  differ- 
ent race.  Length  of  time  must,  of  course,  ingraft  many  of 
foreign  origin  upon  the  native  tree ;  but  to  throw  open  civil 
privileges  at  random  to  new-comers,  is  to  convert  a  people 
into  a  casual  aggregation  of  men.  In  a  monarchy,  the  here- 
ditary principle  maintains  an  unity  of  the  commonwealth ; 
which  may  better  permit,  though  not  entirely  without  dan- 
ger, an  equality  of  privileges  among  all  its  subjects.  Thus 
under  Caracalla,  but  in  a  period  in  which  we  should  not  look 
for  good  precedents,  the  great  name,  as  once  it  had  been,  of 
Roman  citizen  was  extended,  east  and  west,  to  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire. 

50.  Bodin  comes  next  to  the  relation  between  patron  and 
client,  and  to  those  alliances  among  states  which  bear  j^ature  of 
an  analogy  to  it.  But  he  is  careful  to  distinguish  sovereign 
patronage  or  protection  from  vassalage.  Even  in  p°'^*'^' 
unequal  alliances,  the  inferior  is  still  sovereign  ;  and,  if  this 
be  not  reserved,  the  alliance  must  become  subjection.^  Sove- 
reignty, of  which  he  treats  in  the  following  chapter,  he  defines 
a  supreme  and  perpetual  power,  absolute  and  subject  to  no 
law.^  A  limited  prince,  except  so  far  as  the  limitation  is 
confined  to  the  laws  of  nature,  is  not  sovereign.  A  Sovereign 
cannot  bind  his  successor,  nor  can  he  be  bound  by  his  own 
laws,  unless  confirmed  by  oath ;  for  we  must  not  confound  the 
laws  and  contracts  of  princes :  the  former  depend  upon  his 
will,  but  the  latter  oblige  his  conscience.  It  is  convenient  to 
call  parliaments  or  meetings  of  states-general  for  advice  and 
consent ;  but  the  king  is  not  bound  by  them  :  the  contrary 
notion  has  done  much  harm.  Even  in  England,  where  laws 
made  in  parliament  cannot  be  repealed  without  its  consent, 
the  king  may  reject  any  new  one  without  regard  to  the  desire 

ic.  7. 

*  "  Majestas  est  sumina  in  cives  ac  subditos  legibusque  soluta  poteetas." 
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of  the  nation.^  And,  though  no  taxes  are  imposed  in  Eng" 
land  without  consent  of  parliament,  this  is  the  case  also  ia 
other  countries,  if  necessity  does  not  prevent  the  meeting  of 
the  states.  He  concludes  that  the  English  parliament  may 
liave  a  certain  authority,  but  that  the  sovereignty  and  legisla- 
tive power  are  Solely  in  the  king.  Whoever  legislates  is 
sovereign,  for  this  power  includes  all  other.  Whether  a  vassal 
or  tributary  prince  is  to  be  called  sovereign,  is  a  question  that 
leads  Bodin  into  a  great  quantity  of  feudal  law  and  history : 
he  determines  it  according  to  his  own  theory.^ 

51.  The  second  book  of  the  Republic  treats  of  the  different 
Forms  of  spccics  of  civil  government.  These,  according  to 
goyern-  Bodiu,  are  but  three  ;  no  mixed  form  being  possible, 
since  sovereignty  or  the  legislative  power  is  indi- 
visible. A  democracy  lie  defines  to  be  a  government  where 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  possess  the  sovereignty.  Rome 
he  holds  to  have  been  a  democratic  republic,  in  wliich,  how- 
ever, he  is  not  exactly  right ;  and  he  is  certainly  mistaken  in 
his  general  theory,  by  arguing  as  if  the  separate  definition  of 
each  of  the  three  forms  must  be  applicable  after  their  combi- 
Despotism  "^tion."  In  his  chapter  on  despotic  monarchy,  he 
and  mo-  again  denies  that  governments  were  founded  on 
'^'^  ^'  original  contract.  The  power  of  one  man,  in  the 
origin  of  political  society,  was  absolute  ;  and  Ai-istotle  was 
wrong  in  supposing  a  fabulous  golden  age,  in  which  kings 
were  chosen  by  suffrage.'*  Despotism  is  distinguished  from 
monarchy  by  the  subjects  being  truly  slaves,  without  a  right 
over  their  properties  ;  but,  as  the  despot  may  use  them  well, 
even  this  is  not  necessarily  a  tyranny.^  Monarchy,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  rule  of  one  man  according  to  the  law  of 
nature,  who  maintains  the  liberties  and  properties  of  others 
as  much  as  his  own.^  As  this  definition  does  not  imply  any 
other  restraint  than  the  will  of  the  prince  imposes  on  liim- 

1  "  Hoc  tamcn  singulare  videri  possit,  cietas  horainum  coalesoere  coepit,  ac  rei- 
luod,  quje  leges  populi  rogatione  ac  pria-  publieae  forma  quaedam  constitui,  unius 
iipis  jussu  feruutur,  non  aliter  quam  imperio  ;ic  dominatu  omnia  teuebantur. 
populi  comitiisabrogari  possunt.  Idenim  Fallit  enim  Aristoteles,  qui  aureum  illud 
Delias  Auglorum  in  Gallia  legatus  milii  genus  hominum  fabulis  poeticis  quam  re- 
confirmavit ;  idem  tameu  confitetur  legem  ipsa  illustrius,  reges  heroas  sufiEragio  ere. 
9robari  aut  respui  consuevisse  contra  asse  prodidit ;  cum  omnibus  persuasum 
populi  voluntatem  utcunque  principi  pla-  sit  ac  perspicuum  monarchiani  omniuin 
cuerit."  primam    in    Assyria    fuisse    constitataia 

2  c.  9  ani  10.  Nimrorlo  priacipe,"  &o. 
»  Ub.  ii.  c.  1.  0  c.  2. 

*  In  the  beginning  of  states,  "  quo  so-       ^  c.  3. 
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self,  Bodin  labors  under  the  same  difficulty  as  Montesquieu. 
Kvery  English  reader  of  the  Esprit  des  Loix  h;i.s  been  struck 
by  the  want  of  a  precise  distinction  between  despotism  and 
monarchy.  Tyranny  differs,  Bodin  says,  from  despotism, 
merely  by  the  personal  character  of  the  prince ;  but  severity 
towards  a  seditious  populace  is  not  tyranny :  and  here  he 
censures  the  lax  government  of  Henry  II.  Tyrannicide  he 
justifies  in  respect  of  an  usurper  who  has  no  title  except  force, 
but  not  as  to  lawful  princes,  or  such  as  have  become  so  by 
prescription.^ 

52.  An  aristocracy  he  conceives  always  to  exist  where  a 
smaller  body  of  the  citizens  governs  the  greater.^  Ansto 
Tliis  definition,  which  has  been  adopted  by  some  late  *''^^' 
writers,  appears  to  lead  to  consequences  hardly  compatible 
with  the  common  use  of  language.  The  electors  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  England  are  not  a  majority  of  the  people. 
Are  they,  therefore,  an  ai-istocratical  body  ?  The  same  is  still 
more  strongly  the  case  in  France,  and  in  most  representative 
governments  of  Europe.  We  might  better  say,  that  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  an  aristocracy  is  the  enjoyment 
of  [jrivileges  which  are  not  communicable  to  other  citizens 
simply  by  any  thing  they  can  themselves  do  to  obtain  them. 
Thus  no  government  would  be  projierly  aristocratical  where 
a  pecuniary  qualification  is  alone  sufficient  to  confer  political 
power;  nor  did  the  ancients  ever  use  the  word  in  such  a 
sense. 

53.  Sovereignty  resides  in  the  supreme  legislative  autho- 
rity ;  but  this  requires  the  aid  of  other  inferior  and  ggnates  and 
delegated  ministers,  to  the  consideration  of  wliich  councils  of 
the  third  book  of  Bodin  is  directed.  A  senate  he 
defines, "  a  lawful  assembly  of  counsellors  of  state,  to  give  advice 
to  them  who  have  the  sovereignty  in  every  commonwealth ; 
we  say,  to  give  advice,  that  we  may  not  ascribe  any  power  of 
command  to  such  a  senate."  A  council  is  necessary  in  a  mon- 
archy ;  for  much  knowledge  is  generally  mischievous  in  a 
king.  It  is  rarely  united  with  a  good  disposition  and  with 
a  moral  discipline  of  mind.  None  of  the  emperoi-s  were  so 
illiterate  as  Trajan,  none  more  learned  than  Nero.  The 
counsellors  should  not  be  too  numerous;  and  he  advises  that 
they  should  retain  their  offices  for  life.     It  would  be  dan- 

*  c.  4.  esse  judico,  si  minor  para  civium  csterit 

1  "  JEgo  atatum  semper  aristocratieum    imperat."  —  c.  1. 
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gerous  as  well  as  ridiculous  to  choose  young  men  for  such  a 
post,  even  if  they  could  have  wisdom  and  experience ;  since 
neither  older  persons,  nor  those  of  their  own  age,  would  place 
confidence  in  them.  He  then  expatiates,  in  his  usual  manner, 
upon  all  the  councils  that  have  existed  in  ancient  or  modern 
states.^ 

54.  A  magistrate  is  an  officer  of  the  sovereign,  possess- 
Dntiesof  ing  public  authority.^  Bodin  censures  the  usual 
magistrates,  definitions  of  magistracy,  distinguishing  from  ma- 
gistrates both  those  officers  who  possess  no  right  of  command, 
and  such  commissioners  as  have  only  a  temporary  delegation. 
In  treating  of  the  duty  of  magistrates  towards  the  sovereign, 
he  praises  the  rule  of  the  law  of  France,  that  the  judge  is 
not  to  regard  private  letters  of  the  king  against  the  justice 
of  a  civil  suit.^  But  after  stating  the  doubt,  whether  tliis 
applies  to  matters  affecting  the  public,  he  concludes  that  the 
judge  must  obey  any  direction  he  receives,  unless  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nature,  in  which  case  he  is  bound  not  to  forfeit 
his  integrity.  It  is,  however,  better,  as  far  as  we  can,  to 
obey  all  the  commands  of  the  sovereign  than  to  set  a  bad 
example  of  resistance  to  the  people.  This  has  probably  a 
regard  to  the  frequent  opposition  of  the  parliament  of  Paris 
to  what  it  deemed  the  unjust  or  illegal  ordinances  of  the 
court.  Several  questions,  discussed  in  these  chapters  on  ma 
gistracy,  are  rather  subtle  and  vei-bal;  and,  in  general,  the 
argumentative  part  of  Bodin  is  almost  drowned  in  his  eru- 
dition. 

55.  A  state  cannot  subsist  without  colleges  and  corpora 
Corpora-      tions ;   for  mutual   affection   and    friendship   is    the 

ions.  necessary  bond  of  human  life.  It  is  true  that  mis- 
chiefs have  sprung  from  these  institutions,  and  they  are  to  be 
regulated  by  good  laws ;  but  as  a  family  is  a  community  natu- 
ral, so  a  college  is  a  community  civil,  and  a  commonwealtli  is 
but  a  community  governed  by  a  sovereign  power ;  and  thus  the 
word  "community"  is  common  unto  all  three.*  In  this  chapter, 
we  have  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject;  and,  in  adverting  to 
the  Spanish  Cortes  and  English  House  of  Commons  as  a 
sort  of  colleges  in  the  state,  he  praises  them  as  useful  in- 
stitutions, observing,  with  somewhat  more  boldness  than  is 
ordinary  to  him,  that,  in  several  provinces  in  France,  there 

1  e.  1.  *  e.  8.  *  «.  4.  *  o.  7. 
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had  been  assemblies  of  the  states,  which  had  been  abolished 
by  those  who  feared  to  see  their  own  crimes  and  peculations 
brought  to  light. 

50.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  third  book,  on  the  degrees 
and  orders  of  citizens,  Bodin  seems  to  think  that  si.aTes,  part 
slaves,  being  subjects,  ought  to  be  reckoned  parts  of  "f'^ie  state. 
the  state.^  This  is,  as  has  been  intimated,  in  conformity  with 
his  monarcliical  notions.  He  then  enters  upon  the  different 
modes  of  acquiring  nobility,  and  inveighs  against  making 
wealth  a  passport  to  it ;  discussing  also  the  derogation  to  no- 
bility by  plebeian  occupation.  Tlie  division  into  three  orders 
is  useful  in  every  form  of  government. 

57.  Perhaps  the  best  chapter  in  the  Republic  of  Bodin  is 
the  first  in  the  fourth  book,  on  the  rise,  progress,  and   ^^^^  ^^ 
stationary  condition,  revolutions,  decline,  and  fall  of    fail  of 
states.     A  commonwealth  is  said  to  be  changed  when   ^'^'^• 

its  form  of  polity  is  altered ;  for  its  idejitity  is  not  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  long  standing  of  the  city  walls ;  but  when 
popular  government  becomes  monarchy,  or  aristocracy  is 
turned  to  democracy,  the  commonwealth  is  at  an  end.  He 
thus  uses  the  word  respublica  in  the  sense  of  polity  or 
constitution,  which  is  not,  perhaps,  strictly  correct,  though 
sanctioned  by  some  degree  of  usage,  and  leaves  his  pro- 
position a  tautological  truism.  Tlie  extinction  of  states 
may  be  natural  or  violent,  but  in  one  way  or  the  other  it  must 
happen  ;  since  there  is  a  determinate  period  to  all  things,  and 
a  natural  season  in  which  it  seems  desirable  that  they  should 
come  to  an  end.  The  best  revolution  is  that  which  takes 
place  by  a  voluntary  cession  of  power. 

58.  As  the  forms  of  government  are  three,  it  follows  that 
the  possible  revolutions  from  one  to  another  are  causes  of 
six.  For  anarchy  is  the  extinction  of  a  government,  resolutions, 
not  a  revolution  in  it.  He  proceeds  to  develop  the  causes  of 
revolutions  with  great  extent  of  historical  learning  and  with 
judgment,  if  not  with  so  much  acuteness  or  so  much  vigor  of 
style  as  Machiavel.  Great  misfortunes  in  war,  he  observes, 
have  a  tendency  to  change  popular  rule  to  aristocracy ;  and 
success  has  an  opposite  eifect :  the  same  seems  applicable  to 
all   public   adversity   and  prosperity.     Democracy,  however, 

'  "  Si  mihi  taliellae  ac  jura  suffragiorum  cupiam."  By  this  he  may  only  mean 
In  hac  disputatione  tribuantur,  servos  that  he  woold  desire  to  emaucipate  th«iu. 
•que  ao  liberos  homines  civitate   donari 
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more  commonly  ends  in  monarchy,  as  monarchy  docs  in  demo- 
cracy, especially  when  it  has  become  tyrannical ;  and  such 
changes  are  usually  accompanied  by  civil  war  or  tumult.  Nor 
can  aristocracy,  he  thinks,  be  changed  into  democracy  without 
viSlence,  though  the  converse  revolution  sometimes  happens 
quietly,  as  when  the  laboring  classes  and  traders  give  up  pub- 
lic affairs  to  look  after  their  own :  in  this  manner,  Venice, 
Lucca,  Ragusa,  and  other  cities,  have  become  aristocracies. 
The  great  danger  for  an  aristocracy  is,  that  some  ambitious 
person,  eitlier  of  their  own  body  or  of  the  people,  may  arm  the 
latter  against  them :  and  this  is  most  likely  to  occur  when 
honors  and  magistracy  are  confei'red  on  unworthy  men,  winch 
affords  the  best  topic  to  demagogues,  especially  where  the  ple- 
beians are  wholly  excluded  ;  which,  though  always  grievous  to 
them,  is  yet  tolerable  so  long  as  power  is  intrusted  to  deserv- 
ing persons  ;  but,  when  bad  men  are  promoted,  it  becomes  easy 
to  excite  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  nobility,  above 
all,  if  there  are  already  factions  among  the  latter,  a  condition 
dangerous  to  all  states,  but  mostly  to  an  aristocracy.  Revolu- 
tions are  more  frequent  in  small  states,  because  a  small  num- 
ber of  citizens  is  easily  split  into  parties  :  hence  we  shall  find 
in  one  age  more  revolutions  among  the  cities  of  Greece  or 
Italy  than  have  taken  place  during  many  in  the  kingdoms  of 
France  or  Spain.  He  thinks  the  ostracism  of  dangerous  citi- 
zens itself  dangerous,  and  recommends  rather  to  put  them  to 
death,  or  to  render  them  friends.  Monarchy,  he  observes, 
has  this  peculiar  to  it,  that,  if  the  king  be  a  prisoner,  the  con- 
stitution is  not  lost ;  whereas,  if  the  seat  of  government  in  a 
republic  be  taken,  it  is  at  an  end,  the  subordinate  cities  never 
making  resistance.  It  is  evident  that  this  can  only  be  appli- 
cable to  the  case,  hitherto  the  more  common  one,  of  a  repub- 
lic, in  which  the  capital  city  entirely  predominates.  "  There 
is  no  kingdom  which  shall  not,  in  continuance  of  time,  be 
changed,  and  at  length  also  be  overthrown.  But  it  is  best  for 
them  who  least  feel  their  changes  by  little  and  little  made, 
whether  from  evil  to  good,  or  from  good  to  evil." 

59.  If  this  is  the  best,  the  next  is  the  worst  chapter  in 
Astroiooi-  jBodin.  It  professes  to  inquire,  whether  the  revo- 
cai  fancies  lutions  of  statcs  cau  be  foreseen.  Here  he  considers 
whether  the  stars  have  such  an  influence  on  human 
affairs  that  political  changes  can  be  foretold  by  their  means, 
and  declares  entirely  against  it,  with  such  expressions  as  would 
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seem  to  indicate  his  disbelief  in  astrology.  If  it  were  true, 
he  says,  that  the  conditions  of  commonwealths  depended  on 
the  heavenly  bodies,  there  could  be  yet  no  certain  prediction 
of  them ;  since  the  astrologers  lay  down  their  observations 
with  such  inconsistency,  that  one  will  place  the  same  star  in 
direct  course  at  the  moment  that  another  makes  it  retrograde. 
It  is  obvious  that  any  one  who  could  employ  this  argument 
must  have  perceived,  that  it  destroys  the  whole  science  of 
astrology.  But,  after  giving  instances  of  the  blunders  and 
contradictions  of  these  pretended  pliilosophers,  he  so  far  gives 
way  as  to  admit,  tliat,  if  all  the  events  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  could  be  duly  compared  with  the  planetary  motions, 
some  inferences  might  be  deduced  from  them  ;  and  thus,  giv- 
ing up  his  better  reason  to  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  he 
acknowledges  astrology  as  a  theoretical  truth.  The  hyj)othe- 
sis  of  Copernicus  he  mentions  as  too  absurd  to  deserve  refuta- 
tion ;  since,  being  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  all  theologians  and 
philosophers  and  to  common  sense,  it  subverts  the  foundations 
of  every  science.  We  now  plunge  deeper  into  nonsense ; 
33odin  proceeding  to  a  long  aritlimetical  disquisition  founded 
on  a  passage  in  Plato,  ascribing  the  fall  of  states  to  want  of 
proportion.^ 

60.  The  next  chapter,  on  the  danger  of  sudden  revolutions 
in  the  entire  government,  asserts  that  even  tlie  most  ^^^  ^f 
determined  asti-ologers  agree  in  denying  that  a  wise  suaacn 
man  is  subjugated  by  the  starry  influences,  though  ^  ''"^'^ 
they  may  govern  those  who  are  led  by  passion  like  wild 
beasts.  Tlierefore  a  wise  ruler  may  foresee  revolutions  and 
provide  remedies.  It  is  doubtful  whether  an  established  law 
ought  to  be  changed,  though  not  good  in  itself,  lest  it  should 
bring  others  into  contempt,  especially  such  as  affect  the  form 
of  polity.  These,  if  possible,  should  be  held  immutable  ;  yet 
it  is  to  l3e  remembered  that  laws  are  only  made  for  the  sako 
of  the  community,  and  public  safety  is  the  supreme  law  of 
laws.  There  is,  therefore,  no  law  so  sacred  that  it  may  not 
be  changed  through  necessity.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  what^ 
ever  change  is  to  be  made  sliould  be  effected  gradually.^ 

61.  It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  magistrates  should  l>o 
temporaiy  or  perpetual.     Bodin  thinks  it  essential   j,„iiciai 
that  the  council  of  state  should  be  permanent,  but   f^'^^^^"*^ 
high  civil  commands  ought  to  be  temporary.^      It  reign. 

1  c.  2.  *  o.  8  *  c.  4. 
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is  in  general  im]}ortant  that  magistrates  shall  accord  in 
their  opinions  ;  yet  there  are  circumstances  in  which  their 
emulation  or  jealousy  may  be  beneficial  to  a  state.'^  Whether 
the  sovereign  ought  to  exercise  judicial  functions  may  seem, 
he  says,  no  difficult  question  to  those  who  are  agreed  that 
kings  were  established  for  the  sake  of  doing  justice.  This, 
however,  is  not  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  government ;  and 
after  giving  all  the  reasons  that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  a 
monarch-judge,  including  as  usual  all  historical  precedents,  he 
decides  tliat  it  is  inexpedient  for  the  ruler  to  pronounce  the 
law  himself.  His  reasons  are  sufficiently  bold,  and  grounded 
on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  vices  of  courts,  which  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  pour  out." 

62.  In  treating  of  the  part  to  be  taken  by  the  prince,  or  by 
Toiera-  ^  good  citizen,  in  civil  factions,  after  a  long  detail 
tion  of  from  histoiy  of  conspiracies  and  seditions,  he  comes 
'®  ^°  ■  to  disputes  about  i-eligion,  and  contends  against  the 
permission  of  reasonings  on  matters  of  faith.  What  can  be 
more  impious,  he  says,  than  to  suffiir  the  eternal  laws  of  God, 
which  ought  to  be  implanted  in  men's  minds  with  the  utmost 
certainty,  to  be  called  in  question  by  probable  reasonings? 
For  tliere  is  nothing  so  demonstrable  which  men  will  not 
undermine  by  argument.  But  the  principles  of  religion  do 
not  depend  on  demonstrations  and  ai'guments,  but  on  faith 
alone ;  and  whoever  attempts  to  prove  them  by  a  train  of 
reasoning,  tends  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  the  whole 
fabric.  Bodin  in  this  sophistry  was  undoubtedly  insincere. 
He  goes  on,  however,  having  purposely  sacrificed  this  cock  to 
^sculapius,  to  contend,  that,  if  several  religions  exist  in  a 
state,  the  prince  should  avoid  violence  and  persecution ;  the 
natural  tendency  of  man  being  to  give  his-a^sent  voluntarily, 
but  never  by  force.^ 

63.  The  first  chapter  of  the  fifth  book,  on  the  adaptation 

of  nrovernment  to  the  varieties  of  race  and  climate, 

Influence      ,  .       ,  .  ,  i  /»  • 

of  cUinate  has  cxcitcd  more  attention  than  most  others,  irom  its 
^nt.^""^'  b^ing  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  a  theory  of 
Montesquieu.  In  fact,  however,  the  general  principle 
is  more  ancient ;  but  no  one  had  developed  it  so  fully  as  Bodin. 
Of  this  he  seems  to  be  aware.  No  one,  he  says,  has  hitherto 
ti'cated  on  this  important  subject,  which  should  always  be 
kept  in  mind,  lest  we  establish  institutions  not  suitable  to  the 

i  c.  5.  *  c  6  *  e.  7. 
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people,  forgetting  that  the  laws  of  nature  will  not  bend  to  the 
fancy  of  man.  He  then  investigates  the  peculiar  characteris- 
tic's of  the  northern,  middle,  and  southern  nations,  as  to  physi- 
cal and  moral  qualities.  Some  positions  he  has  laid  down 
erroneously ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  shows  a  penetrating 
judgment  and  comprehensive  generalization  of  views.  He 
concludes  that  bodily  strength  prevails  towards  the  poles, 
mental  power  towards  the  tropics ;  and  that  the  nations  lying 
between  partake  in  a  mixed  ratio  of  both.  This  is  not  very 
just;  but  he  argues  from  the  great  armies  that  have  come 
from  the  nortli,  while  arts  and  sciences  have  been  derived 
from  the  south.  Tiiere  is  certainly  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  Montesquieu  in  this  chapter;  and  like  him,  with  better 
excuse,  Bodin  accumulates  inaccurate  stories.  Force  prevails 
most  with  nortliern  nations,  reason  with  the  inhabitants  of  a 
temperate  or  middle  climate,  superstition  with  those  of  the 
south  :  thus  astrology,  magic,  and  all  mysterious  sciences,  have 
come  from  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians.  Mechanical  arts 
and  inventions,  on  the  other  hand,  flourish  best  in  northern 
countries ;  and  the  natives  of  the  south  hardly  know  how  to 
imitate  them,  their  genius  being  wholly  speculative,  nor  have 
they  so  much  industry,  quickness  in  perceiving  what  is  to  be 
done,  or  worldly  prudence.  The  stars  appear  to  exert  some 
influence  over  national  peculiarities ;  but,  even  in  the  same 
latitudes,  great  variety  of  character  is  found,  which  arises 
from  a  mountainous  or  level  soil,  and  from  other  physical  cir- 
cumstances. We  learn  by  experience  that  the  inhabitants  of 
hilly  countries  and  the  northern  nations  generally  love  free- 
dom, but,  having  less  intellect  than  strength,  submit  readily 
to  the  wisest  among  them.  Even  winds  are  not  without  some 
effect  on  national  character.  But  the  barrenness  or  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  more  impoi'tant ;  the  latter  producing  indolence 
and  effeminacy,  while  one  effect  of  a  barren  soil  is  to  drive 
the  people  into  cities,  and  to  the  exercise  of  handicrafts  for  the 
sake  of  commerce,  as  we  see  at  Athens  and  Nuremberg, 
the  former  of  which  may  be  contrasted  with  Bceotia. 

G4.  Bodin  concludes,  after  a  profusion  of  evidence  drawn 
from  the  whole  world,  tliat  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  consider 
the  general  character  of  the  climate  as  affecting  an  entire 
region,  but  even  the  peculiarities  of  single  districts,  and  to 
inquire  what  effects  may  be  wrought  on  the  dispositions  of  the 
inhabitants  by  the  air,  the  water,  the  mountains  and  valleys, 
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or  prevalent  winds,  a^^  well  as  those  which  depend  on  their 
religion,  their  customs,  their  education,  their  form  of  govern- 
ment :  for  whoever  should  conclude  alike  as  to  all  who  live 
in  the  same  chmate  would  be  frecjuentlj  deceived ;  since,  in 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  we  may  find  remarkable  dif- 
ferences even  of  countenance  and  complexion.  This  chap- 
ter abounds  with  pi-oofs  of  the  comprehension  as  well  as 
patient  research  which  distinguishes  Bodin  from  every  politi- 
cal writer  who  had  preceded  him. 

65.  In  the  second  chapter,  which  inquires  how  we  may 
Means  of  avoid  the  revolutions  which  an  excessive  inequality 
obviating     of  posscssions  tends  to  produce,  he  inveighs  against 

InequaUty.  ^     ....  j.  ,     '  .      '        .   ^       ^  °     .   .  °     .    ., 

a  partition  oi  property,  as  inconsistent  with  civil 
society,  and  against  an  abolition  of  debts,  because  there  can 
be  no  justice  Avhere  contracts  are  not  held  inviolable ;  and 
observes  that  it  is  absurd  to  expect  a  division  of  all  pos- 
sessions to  bring  about  tranquillity.  He  objects  also  to  any 
endeavor  to  limit  the  number  of  the  citizens,  except  by 
colonization.  In  deference  to  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  he  is  friendly  to  a  limited  right  of  primogeniture,  but 
disapproves  the  power  of  testamentary  dispositions,  as  tending 
to  inequality,  and  the  admission  of  women  to  equal  shares 
in  the  inheritance,  lest  the  same  consequence  should  come 
through  marriage.  Usury  he  would  absolutely  abolish,  to 
save  the  poorer  classes  from  ruin. 

GG.  Whether  the  property  of  condemned  persons  shall  be 
Conflsca-  confiscated  is  a  problem,  as  to  wdiich,  having  given 
tjons:  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  he  inclines  to  a  middle 

^""^^  '  course,  that  the  criminal's  own  acquisitions  should 
be  forfeited,  but  what  has  descended  from  his  ancestors  should 
pass  to  his  posterity.  He  speaks  with  great  freedom  against 
unjust  prosecutions,  and  points  out  the  dangers  of  the  law 
of  forfeiture.^  In  the  next,  being  the  fourth  chajiter  of  this 
book,  he  treats  of  rewards  and  punishments.  All  states 
depend  on  the  due  distribution  of  these ;  but,  while  many 
books  are  full  of  the  latter,  few  have  discussed  the  former, 
to  which  he  here  confines  himself.  Triumphs,  statues,  public 
thanks,  offices  of  trust  and  command,  are  the  most  honora- 
ble ;  exemptions  from  service  or  tribute,  privileges,  and  the 
like,  the  most  beneficial.  In  a  popular  government,  the  for- 
mer  are    more   readily  conceded  than  the  latter;   in  a  mo 

<e.  8. 
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narchy,  the  reverse.  The  Roman  ti^umpli  gave  a  sphjndor 
to  the  republic  itself.  In  modern  times,  the  sale  of  nobility 
and  of  public  offices  renders  them  no  longer  so  honorable  as 
they  should  be.  He  is  here  again  very  free-spoken  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  French,  and  of  other  governments.^ 

G7.  The  advantage  of  warlike  habits  to  a  nation,  and  the 
utility  of  fortresses,   are  then  investigated.     Some   _   . 

J        .  '  >..°.  Fortresses. 

have  objected  to  the  latter  as  injui-ious  to  the 
courage  of  the  people,  and  of  little  service  against  an  invader; 
and  also  as  furnishing  opportunities  to  tyrants  and  usurpers, 
or  occasionally  to  rebels.  Bodin,  however,  incliries  in  their 
favor,  especially  as  to  those  on  the  frontier,  which  may  be 
granted  as  feudal  benefices,  but  not  in  inheritance.  The 
question  of  cultivating  a  military  spirit  in  the  people  depends 
on  the  form  of  polity :  in  popular  states  it  is  necessary ;  in 
an  aristocracy,  unsafe.  In  monai'chies,  the  position  of  the 
state  with  respect  to  its  neighbors  is  to  be  considered.  The 
capital  city  ought  to  be  strong  in  a  republic,  because  its 
occupation  is  apt  to  carry  with  it  an  entire  change  in  the 
commonwealth.  But  a  citadel  is  dangerous  in  such  a  stjite. 
It  is  better  not  to  suffer  castles,  or  strongholds  of  private 
men,  as  is  the  policy  of  England ;  unless  when  the  custom  is 
so  established,  that  they  cannot  be  dismantled  without  dan- 
ger to  the  state.^ 

68.  Ti-eaties  of  peace  and  alliance  come  next  under  review. 
He  points  out  with  his  usual  prolixity  the  diffi^rence  Necessity  of 
between  equal  and  unequal  compacts  of  this  kind,  goo'i^th. 
Bodin  contends  strongly  for  the  rigorous  maintenance  of 
good  faith,  and  reprobates  the  civilians  and  canonists  who 
induced  the  Council  of  Constance  to  break  their  promise 
towards  John  Hus8.  No  one  yet,  he  exclaims,  has  been  so 
consummately  impudent  as  to  assert  the  right  of  violating 
a  fair  promise :  but  one  alleges  the  deceit  of  the  enemy ; 
another,  his  own  mistake  ;  a  third,  the  change  of  circumstan- 
ces, which  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  keep  his  woi'd ;  a 
fourth,  the  ruin  of  the  state  which  it  would  entail.  But  no 
excuse,  according  to  Bodin,  can  be  sufficient,  save  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  the  promise,  or  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  it. 
The  most  difficult  terms  to  keep  are  between  princes  and 
their  subjects,  whi^h  generally  require  the  guarantee  of  other 
states.     Faith,  however,  ought  to  be  kept  in  such  cases ;   and 
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he  censures,  though  under  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  fact, 
as  a  breach  of  engagement,  the  execution  of  the  Duke  of  York 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. ;  adding,  that  he  prefers  to  select 
foreign  instances  rather  than  those  at  home,  which  he  would 
wish  to  be  buried  in  everlasting  oblivion.  In  this  he  probably 
alludes  to  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew.' 

69.  The  first  chapter  of  the  sixth  book  relates  to  a  periodi- 
Census  of  cal  ccnsus  of  property,  which  he  recommends  as  too 
property,  jjiuch  neglected.  The  Roman  censorship  of  manners 
he  extols,  and  thinks  it  peculiarly  required,  when  all  domestic 
coercion  is  come  to  an  end.  But  he  would  give  no  coercive 
jurisdiction  to  his  censors,  and  plainly  intimates  his  dislike  to 
a  similar  authority  in  the  church.^  A  more  important  disqui- 
Pubiic  re-  sition  follows  On  public  revenues.  These  may  be 
venues.  derived  from  seven  sources :  namely,  national  do- 
mains; confiscation  of  enemy's  property;  gifts  of  friendly 
powers ;  tributes  from  dependent  allies ;  foi'eign  trade  car- 
ried on  by  the  state ;  tolls  and  customs  on  exports  and  im- 
ports ;  or,  lastly,  taxes  directly  levied  on  the  people.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  most  secure  and  honorable ;  and  here  we 
have  abundance  of  ancient  and  modern  learning,  while  of 
course  the  French  principle  of  inalienability  is  brought  for- 
wai'd.  The  second  source  of  revenue  is  justified  by  the  rights 
of  war,  and  practice  of  nations ;  the  third  has  sometimes 
occurred  ;  and  the  fourth  is  veiy  frequent.  It  is  dishonorable 
for  a  prince  to  be  a  merchant,  and  thus  gain  a  revenue  in  the 
fifth  mode,  yet  the  kings  of  Portugal  do  not  disdain  this ;  and 
the  mischievous  usage  of  selling  offices  in  some  other  countries 
seems  to  fall  under  this  head.  The  difierent  taxes  on  mer- 
chandise, or,  in  our  language,  of  customs  and  excise,  come  in 
the  sixth  place.  Here  Bodin  advises  to  lower  the  import 
duties  on  articles  with  wliich  the  people  cannot  well  dispense, 
but  to  lay  them  heavily  on  manufactured  goods,  that  they 
may  learn  to  practise  these  arts  themselves. 

70.  The  last  species  of  revenue,  obtained  from  direct  taxa- 

tion, is  never  to  be  chosen  but  from  necessity ;   and, 

as  taxes  are  apt  to  be  kept  up  when  the  necessity  is 

pa.ssed,  it  is  better  that  the  king  should  borrow  money  of 

subjects  than  impose  taxes  upon  them.     He  then  entera  on 

1  c.  6.    "  Externa  libentius  quam   do- 
mestica  i^ecordor,  qute  utinam  sempiterna  *  Lib.  Ti.  c.  1. 

ebliYiono  sepulta  jacerent." 
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the  liistory  of  taxation  in  difft'rent  countries,  remarking  it 
as  peculiar  to  France,  that  the  burthen  is  thrown  on  the  peo- 
ple to  the  ease  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  which  is  the  case 
nowhere  except  with  the  French,  among  whom,  as  Caesar 
truly  wrote,  nothing  is  more  despised  than  the  common  people. 
Taxes  on  luxuries,  which  serve  only  to  corrupt  men,  are  the 
best  of  all ;  those  also  are  good  which  are  imposed  on  proceed 
ings  at  law,  so  as  to  restrain  unnecessary  litigation.  Bor- 
rowing at  interest,  or  by  way  of  annuity,  as  they  do  at 
Venice,  is  ruinous.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  Bodin  recom- 
mends loans  without  interest,  which  must  be  compulsory.  In 
the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  he  treats  of  the  best  mode  of 
expending  the  public  revenue,  and  advises  that  royal  gi'ants 
should  be  closely  examined,  and,  if  excessive,  be  rescinded,  at 
least  after  the  death  of  the  reigning  king.' 

71.  Every  adulteration  of  coin,  to  which  Bodin  proceeds, 
and  every  change  in  its  value,  is  dangerous,  as  it  Adulteration 
affects  the  certmnty  of  contracts,  and  renders  every  o*'*^™'^- 
man's  property  insecure.  The  different  modes  of  alloying 
coin  are  then  explained  according  to  practical  metallurgy ;  and, 
assuming  the  constant  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  as  twelve  to  one, 
he  advises  that  coins  of  both  metals  should  be  of  the  same 
weight.  The  alloy  should  not  be  above  one  in  twenty-four; 
and  the  same  standard  should  be  used  for  plate.  Many  curi- 
ous facts  in  monetary  history  will  be  found  collected  in 
this  chapter.^ 

72.  Bodin  next  states  fully,  and  with  apparent  fairness,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  both  of  democracy  superiority 
and  aristocracy,  and,  admitting  that  some  evils  of  monarchy. 
belong  to  monarchy,  contends  that  they  are  all  much  less  than 
in  the  two  other  forms.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  he  does 
not  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  a  mixed  government ;  a 
singular  error,  which,  of  course,  vitiates  his  reasonings  in  thi.s 
chapter.  But  it  contains  many  excellent  observations  on 
democratical  violence  and  ignorance,  which  history  had  led 
him  duly  to  appreciate.^  The  best  form  of  polity  he  holds  to 
be  a  monarchy  by  agnatic  succession,  such  as,  in  contradiction 
to  Hottoman,  he  maintains  to  have  been  always  established 
in  France,  pointing  out  also  the  mischiefs  that  have  ensued  in 
other  countries  for  want  of  a  Salic  law.^ 
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73.  In  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  work,  Bodin,  with 
Conclusion  too  much  parade  of  mathematical  language,  descants 
of  the  work.  ^^  what  he  calls  arithmetical,  geometricjil,  and  har- 
monic proportions  as  applied  to  political  regimen.  As  the 
substance  of  all  tliis  appears  only  to  be,  that  laws  ought  some- 
times to  be  made  according  to  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions of  different  ranks  in  society,  sometimes  to  be  absolutely 
equal,  it  will  probably  be  thought  by  most  rather  incumbered 
by  this  philosophy,  whicli,  however,  he  borrowed  from  the 
ancients,  and  found  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  learned  mea 
in  his  own  time.  Several  interesting  questions  in  the  theory 
of  jurisprudence  are  incidentally  discussed  in  this  chapter, 
such  as  that  of  the  due  limits  of  judicial  discretion. 

74.  It  must  appear,  even  from  tliis  imperfect  analysis,  in 
Bodin  com-  which  much  lias  been  curtailed  of  its  fair  propor- 
pared  with  ^ion,  and  many  both  curious  and  judicious  obser- 
and'iiachia,-  vatious  Omitted,  that  Bodin  possessed  a  highly 
^^^'  philosopliical  mind,  united  with  the  most  ample 
stores  of  history  and  jurisprudence.  No  former  Avriter  oa 
political  pliilosophy  had  been  either  so  comprehensive  in  his 
scheme  or  so  copious  in  his  knowledge ;  none,  perhaps,  more 
original,  more  independent  and  fearless  in  his  inquiries.  Two 
names  alone,  indeed,  could  be  compared  with  his,  —  Aristotle 
and  Macliiavel.  Without,  however,  pretending  that  Bodin 
was  equal  to  the  former  in  acuteness  and  sagacity,  we  may 
say,  that  the  experience  of  two  thousand  years,  and  the 
maxims  of  reason  and  justice,  suggested  or  corrected  by  the 
gospel  and  its  ministers,  by  the  philosophei'S  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  by  the  civil  law,  gave  him  advantages,  of  which 
his  judgment  and  industry  fully  enabled  liim  to  avail  himself. 
Machiavel,  again,  has  discussed  so  few,  comparatively,  of  the 
important  questions  in  political  theory,  and  has  seen  many 
things  so  partially,  according  to  the  narrow  experience  of 
Italian  republics,  that,  with  all  his  superiority  in  genius,  and 
still  more  in  effective  eloquence,  we  can  hardly  say  that  his 
Discourses  on  Livy  are  a  more  useful  study  than  the  Republic 
of  Bodin. 

75.  It  has  been  often  alleged,  as  we  have  mentioned  above, 
A  dwith  *^^^*  Montesquieu  owed  something,  and  especially 
Mont.'s-  his  theory  of  the  influence  of  climate,  to  Bodin. 
quieu.  -gy^^  though  he  had  unquestionably  read  the  Republic 
with  that  advantage  which  the  most  fertile  minds  dei'ive  from 
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others,  this  ought  not  to  detract  in  our  eyes  from  his  real 
originality.  The  Republic  and  the  Spirit  of  Laws  bear, 
however,  a  more  close  comparison  than  any  other  politicjil 
systems  of  celebi'ity.  Bodin  and  Montesquieu  are,  in  this 
province  of  politicjil  theory,  the  most  philosophical  of  those 
who  have  read  so  deeply,  the  most  learned  of  tliose  who  have 
thought  so  much.  Both  acute,  ingenious,  little  i*especting 
authority  in  matters  of  opinion,  but  deferring  to  it  in  estab- 
lished power,  and  hence  apt  to  praise  the  fountain  of  waters 
whose  bitterness  they  exposed :  both  in  advance  of  their  age ; 
but  one  so  much  that  his  genius  neither  kindled  a  fii-e  in  the 
public  mind,  nor  gained  its  own  due  praise ;  the  other  more 
fortunate  in  being  the  immediate  henild  of  a  generation  which 
he  stimulated,  and  which  repaid  him  by  its  admiration :  both 
conversant  with  ancient  and  mediseval  history,  and  with  the 
Roman  as  well  as  national  law:  both  just,  benevolent,  and 
sensible  of  the  great  object  of  civil  society,  but  displaying 
this  with  some  variation  according  to  their  times :  both  some- 
times seduced  by  false  analogies,  but  the  one  ratlier  through 
respect  to  an  erroneous  philosophy,  the  other  through  per- 
sonal thirst  of  praise  and  affectation  of  originality :  both 
aware  that  tlie  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  man  is  to  be  laid  in 
the  records  of  his  past  existence;  but  the  one  prone  to  ac- 
cumulate historical  examples  without  sufficient  discrimination, 
and  to  overwhelm,  instead  of  convincing,  the  reader  by  their 
redundancy ;  the  other  aiming  at  an  induction  from  select 
experience,  but  hence  appearing  sometimes  to  reason  generally 
from  particular  premises,  or  dazzling  the  student  by  a  proof 
tliat  does  not  satisfy  his  reason.^ 

'  Th«  account  of  Bodin's  Republic  will  it  unnecessary  to  do  justice  to   a    great 

I  b  found  too  loni;  by  many  readers ;  and  I  French  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
cught,  perliaps,  to  apologize  for  it  on  the        Aa  I  have  nientioneii  JI.  Leniiiuier,   I 

score  that  M.  Lorminier,  in  his  brilliant  would  ask  whether  the  following  is  a  iiiir 

and  agreeable   Introduction   A   1'  Historie  translation  of  the  Latin  of  Bodin :     '■  Eo 

(Jeaerale  du  Droit  (Paris,  1829),  has  pre-  nos  ipsa  ratio  deducit,  imi>eria  scilicet  a<3 

occupied  the  same  ground.     This,  however,  respubUc:is  vi  priuuun  cojiluU.se,  etiam  si 

had  escaped  uiy  recollection  ( though  I  waa  ab  historia  deseramur;   quamquam   pleni 

acquainted  with  the  work  of  M.  L.)  when  sunt  libri,  plenie  leges,  plena  anticjuitjis. 

I  uuule  my  own  analysis,  which  has  not  En  etabli.ssaut  la  theorie  de  I'origiue  des 

been  borrowed  in  a  single  line  from  his.  societes,  il  declare  qu'il  y  persiste,  quani 

The  labors  of  M.    Lerminier  are  not  so  mSmeles/aits  iraient  d  rencontTe."-'lU3U 

•omiiionly  knowu  in  England  as  to  render  du  Droit,  pp.  62  and  67. 
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Qolden  Age  of  Jurisprudence  —  Cujacius  —  Other  Civilians  —  Anti-Triboniap*ia  of 
Hottoman  —  Law  of  Nations  —  Franciscus  a  Victoria  —  Balthazar  Ayala  —  Albericus 
Gentilis. 

76.  The  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  denominated 
Golden  a  ^^  Andres  the  golden  age  of  jurisprudence,  pro- 
of juris-  duced  the  men  who  completed  what  Alciat  and 
prudence.  Augustinus  had  begun  in  the  preceding  generation, 
by  elucidating,  and  reducing  to  order,  the  dark  chaos  which 
the  Roman  law,  enveloped  in  its  own  obscurities  and  those  of 
Cvuacius.  ^^  earlier  commentators,  had  presented  to  the  stu- 
dent.    The  most  .distinguished   of  these,   Cujacius, 

became  professor  at  Bourges,  the  chief  scene  of  his  renown, 
and  the  principal  seminary  of  the  Roman  law  in  France, 
about  the  year  1555.  His  works,  of  which  many  had  been 
separately  published,  were  collected  in  1577  ;  and  they  make 
an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  jurisprudence.  This  greatest  of 
all  civil  lawyers  pursued  the  track  that  Alciat  had  so  success- 
fully opened,  avoiding  all  scholastic  subtleties  of  interpreta- 
tion, for  which  he  substituted  a  general  erudition,  that 
rendered  the  science  at  once  more  intelligible  and  more  attrac- 
tive. Though  his  works  are  voluminous,  Cujacius  has  not  the 
reputation  of  diffuseness :  on  the  contrary,  the  art  of  lucid 
explanation  with  brevity  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  his 
gi-eat  characteristics.  Thus,  in  the  Paratitla  on  the  Digest,  a 
little  book  which  Hottoman,  his  rival  and  enemy,  advised  hi3 
own  son  to  carry  constantly  about  with  him,  we  find  a  brief 
exposition,  in  very  good  Latin,  of  every  title  in  order,  but 
with  little  additional  matter.  And  it  is  said,  that  he  thought 
nothing  requisite  for  the  Institutes  but  short,- clear  notes, 
which  liis  thorough  admirers  afterwards  contrasted  with  the 
celebrated  but  rather  verbose  commentaries  of  Vinnius. 

77.  Notwithstanding  this  conciseness,  his  works  extend  to 
Eulogies  ^  formidable  length.  For  the  civil  law  itself  is,  for 
bestowed  the  most  part,  very  concisely  written,  and  stretches 
npo"  •  ^Q  gyyjj  g^j^  extent,  that  his  indefatigable  diligence  in 
illustrating  every  portion  of  it  could  not  be  satisfied  within 
narrow  bounds.     "  Had  Cujacius  been  born  sooner,"  in  the 
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words  of  the  most  elegant  of  his  successors,  "  he  would  have 
sufficed  instead  of  every  other  interpreter.  For  neither  does 
he  permit  us  to  remain  ignorant  of  any  thing,  nor  to  know 
any  thing  which  he  has  not  taught.  He  alone  instructs  us  on 
every  subject,  and  what  he  teaches  is  always  his  own. 
Hence,  though  the  learned  style  of  jurisprudence  began  with 
Alciat,  we  shall  call  it  Cujacian."  ^  "  Though  the  writings  of 
Cujacius  are  so  voluminous,"  says  Heineccius,  "  that  scarce 
any  one  seems  likely  to  read  them  all,  it  is  almost  peculiar  to 
him,  that,  the  longer  any  of  his  books  is,  the  more  it  is 
esteemed.  Nothing  in  them  is  trivial,  notliing  such  as  might 
be  found  in  any  other ;  every  thing  so  well  chosen  that  the 
reader  can  feel  no  satiety ;  and  the  truth  is  seen  of  what  he 
answered  to  his  disciples,  when  they  asked  for  more  diffuse 
commentaries,  that  his  lectures  were  for  the  ignorant,  his 
writings  for  the  learned."  ^  A  later  writer,  Gennari,  has 
given  a  more  fully  elaborate  character  of  this  illustrious  law- 
yer, who  might  seem  to  have  united  every  excellence  without 
a,  failing.''  But  without  listening  to  the  enemies  whom  his 
own  eminence,  or  the  polemical  fiei-ceness  of  some  disputes  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  created  among  the  jiu'ists  of  that  age, 
it  has  since  been  observed,  that  in  his  writings  may  be  detect- 
ed certain  inconsistencies,  of  which  whole  books  have  been 
invidiously  compiled,  and  that  he  was  too  prone  to  abuse  his 
acuteness  by  conjectural  emendations  of  the  text ;  a  danger- 
ous practice,  as  Bynkerslioek  truly  remarks,  when  it  may 
depend  upon  a  single  particle  whether  the  claim  of  Titius  or 
of  Marius  shall  pi'evail.* 

78.  Such  was  the  reno^vn  of  Cujacius,  that,  in  the  public 
schools  of  Germany,  when  his  name  was  mentioned,  every  one 
took  off  his  hat.*     The  continual  bickerings  of  his  contempo- 

1  Gravina,  Or^nes  Juris  Civilis,  p.  219.  perspicuitate  brevis,  elegans  sub  amabill 

*  Heineccii  Ofera,  xir.  203.     lie  prefers  simplicitate,    caute    eruditus,     quantum 

the  Ohservationes  atque  EmenJationes  of  patitur  occa-sio,  ubique  docen.s,  ne  aliqua 

Cujacius   to  all   his   other  works.     These  parte  arguatur  otiosus,  fcim  nihil   hal>et 

contaiu  twenty-eight  books,  published,  at  inane,   nihil   inconditum,    nihil    curtuni, 

interval,  from  the  year  15.56.     They  were  nihil  claudicans,   nihil  redundans,  auioe- 

designed  to  extend  to  forty  hooks.  nus  in  Observationibus,  subtilis  in  Trac- 

3  Respublica  Jurisconsultorum,  p.  2.37.  tatibus,  uber  ac  planus  in  Commentariis, 

"  Intactum  in  jurisprudentia  reliquit  nihil,  generosus  in  refellendis  objectis,  accuratus 

et  quaB  scribit,  non  tarn  ex  aliis  e.xcerpta,  in  ronfingendis  notis,  in  Paratitlis  brevig 

quam  a  so  inventa,  sane  fatentur  omnes ;  ac   succi    plenus,   rectus    prudensque    in 

ita  omnia  suo  loco  posita,  non  niniis  pro-  Consultationibus." 

tracta,  quae    nauseam    creant,  non  arete        *  Heinecc,  xiv.  209;  Gennari,  p.  199. 
ac  jejune  tractate,  quae  explicationis  paullo        ^  Gennari,  p.  246  ;  lUogr.  Univ. 
dilTusioris   pariunt  desiderium.     Candida 
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raries,  not  only  of  the  old  Accursian  school,  among  whom  Al- 

bei'icus  Gentilis  was  prominent  in  disparaging  him, 

aninter-      hut  of  thos6  who  had  been  trained  in  the  steps  of 

preter  of      Alciat  like  himself,  did  not  affect  tliis  honest  admira- 

law  rather       .  ,.     ,  i  i  i     i-. 

than  a  tion  01  the  general  student/  i3ut  we  must  not  consi- 
Uwyer.  ^|gj,  Qpjf^cius  exactly  in  the  light  of  what  we  now  call 
a  great  lawyer.  He  rejected  all  modern  forensic  experience 
with  scorn,  declaring  that  he  had  misspent  his  youth  in  such 
studies.  We  have,  indeed,  fifty  of  his  consultations  which, 
appear  to  be  actual  cases.  But,  in  general,  it  is  observed  by 
Gravina,  that  both  he  and  the  greatest  of  his  disciples  "  are 
but  ministers  of  ancient  jurisprudence,  hardly  deigning  to 
notice  the  emergent  questions  of  modern  practice.  Hence, 
while  the  elder  jurists  of  the  school  of  Bartolus,  deficient  as 
they  are  in  expounding  the  Roman  laws,  yet  apply  them 
judiciously  to  new  cases,  these  excellent  interpreters  hai'dly 
I'egard  any  thing  modern,  and  leave  to  the  others  the  whole 
honor  of  advising  and  deciding  rightly."  Therefore  he 
recommends  that  the  student  who  has  imbibed  the  elements 
of  Roman  jurisprudence  in  all  their  purity  from  the  school  of 
Cujacius,  should  not  neglect  the  interpretations  of  Accursiua 
in  obscure  passages ;  and,  above  all,  should  have  recourse  to 
Bartolus  and  his  disciples  for  the  arguments,  authorities,  and 
illustrations  which  ortlinary  forensic  questions  will  require.^ 
79.  At  some  distance  below  Cujacius,  but  in  places  of 
honor,  we  find,  among  the  great  French  interju-eters 
yerrbeimy"  ^^  ^^^^  ^^'^^^  ^^'^^  "^  ^^^^  ^S^'  Duaren,  as  devoted  to 
Cujacius:  aucicnt  learning  as  Cujacius,  but  differing  from  him. 
others.^  hy  inculcating  the  necessity  of  forensic  practice  to 
form  a  perfect  lawyer ;  ^  Govea,  who,  though  a 
Portuguese,  was  always  resident  in  France,  whom  some  have 
set  even  above  Cujacius  for  abihty,  and  of  whom  it  has  been 
said  that  he  is  the  only  jurist  who  ought  to  have  written 
more;*  Brisson,  a  man  of  various  learning,  who  became  in 
the  seditions  of  Paris  an  unfortunate  victim  of  his  own  weak 
ambition ;  Balduin,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  uniting  the  study 

*  Ileinecoius,  ibid. ;  Gennari,  p.  242.  sideretur,  plura  scripsisse,  de  caeteris  vera, 
»  Gravina,  pp.  222,  2.30.  pauciora  .  .  .  quia  felix  ingenio,  naturaj 
s  "  Duarenus  .  .  .  siue  foren.sis  exeroi-    viribus  tan  turn  coufideret,   ut  diligentiaa 

tationi.s  prae.sidio  nee  .satis  percipi,  nee  reete  laudem  sibi  non  neee.ssariam,  minus  etiani 

coinmodeiiue  doceri  jus  civile  esistimat."  honorificam  putare  videatur." — 0«imari| 

—  Gennari,  p.  179.  p.  281. 

*  "  Goveanus  .  .  .  vir,  de  quo  uno  de- 
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of  ancient  history  with  that  of  law ;  Godefroi,  whose  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis  makes  an  epoch  in  jurisprudence,  being  the 
text-book  universally  received ;  and  Connan,  who  is  at  least 
much  quoted  by  the  principal  writers  on  the  law  of  nature 
and  nations.     The  boast  of  Germany  was  Gifanius. 

80.  Tliese  "  ministers  of  ancient  jurisprudence "  seemed 
to  have  no  other  office  than  to  display  the  excel-  opponents 
lences  of  the  old  masters  in  their  original  purity.  oftueRo- 
Ul])ian  and  Papinian  were  to  them  what  Aristotle  ^^^  ^^' 
and  Aquinas  were  to  another  class  of  worshippers.  But  the 
jurists  of  the  age  of  Severus  have  come  down  to  us  through 
a  compilation  in  that  of  Justinian ;  and  Alciat  himself  had 
begun  to  discover  the  interpolations  of  Tribonian,  and  the 
corruption  which,  through  ignorance  or  design,  had  penetrated 
the  vast  reservoir  of  the  Pandects.  Augustinus,  Cujacius, 
and  other  French  lawyers  of  the  school  of  Bourges,  followed 
in  tliis  track,  and  endeavored  not  only  to  restore  the  text  from 
errors  introduced  by  the  carelessness  of  transcribers,  a  neces- 
sary and  arduous  labor,  but  from  such  as  had  sprung  out  of 
the  presumptuousness  of  the  lawgiver  himself,  or  of  those 
whom  he  had  employed.  This  excited  a  vehement  opposition, 
led  by  some  of  the  chief  lawyers  of  France,  jealous  of  the 
fame  of  Cujacius.  But,  while  they  pretended  to  rescue  the 
orthodox  vulgate  from  the  innovations  of  its  gi'eat  interpreter, 
another  sect  rose  up,  far  bolder  than  either,  which  assailed 
the  law  itself  Of  these,  the  most  determined  were  Faber 
and  Hottoman. 

81.  Antony  Faber,  or  Fabre,  a  lawyer  of  Savoy,  who 
became  president  of  the  court  of  Chambei'i  in  1610,  paberof 
acquired  his  reputation  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Savoy. 
He  waged  war  against  the  whole  body  of  commentators,  and 
even  treated  the  civil  law  itself  as  so  mutilated  and  corrupt, 
so  inapplicable  to  modem  times,  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  lay  it  altogether  aside.  Gennari  says,  that  he  would 
have  been  the  greatest  of  lawyers,  if  he  had  not  been  too 
desirous  to  appear  such :  ^  his  temei'ity  and  self-confidence 
diminished  the  effect  of  his  ability.  His  mind  was  ardent,  and 
unappalled  by  difficulties ;  no  one  had  more  enlarged  views 
of  jurisprudence,  but  in  his  interpretations  he  was  prone  to 
make  the  laws  rather  wliat  they  ought  to  have  been  than 
what  they  were.     His  love  of  paradox  is  hardly  a  greater 

»  p.  97 
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fault  than  the  perpetual  carping  at  his  own  master  Cujacius, 
as  if  he  thought  the  reform  of  jurisprudence  should  have 
been  reserved  for  himself.^ 

82.  But  the  most  celebrated  production  of  tliis  party  is  the 
Anti-Tri-  Anti-Tribonianus  of  Hottoman.  This  was  Avritten 
bon^nusof  in  1567,  and  though  not  published  in  French  till 
1G09,  nor  in  the  originiil  till  1647,  seems  properly  to 
belong  to  the  sixteenth  century.  He  begins  by  acknowledg- 
ing the  merit  of  the  Romans  in  jurisprudence,  but  denies  that 
the  compilation  of  Justinian  is  to  be  confguuded  with  the  Ro- 
man law.  He  divides  his  inquiry  into  two  questions :  first, 
whether  the  study  of  these  laws  is  useful  in  France;  and 
secondly,  what  are  their  deficiencies.  These  laws,  he  observes 
by  the  way,  contain  very  little  instruction  about  Roman  his- 
tory or  antiquities,  so  that  in  books  on  those  subjects  we 
rarely  find  them  cited.  He  then  adverts  to  particular  branch 
63  of  the  civil  law,  and  shows  that  numbei'less  doctrines  are 
now  obsolete,  such  as  the  state  of  servitude,  the  right  of  ar- 
rogation,  the  ceremonies  of  marriage,  the  peculiar  law  of 
guai'dianship,  while  for  matters  of  daily  occurrence  they  give 
us  no  assistance.  He  points  out  the  useless  distinctions 
between  tilings  mancipi  and  non  mancipi,  between  the  domi- 
nium quiritarium  and  bonitarium ;  the  modes  of  acquiring 
property  by  mancipation,  cessio  in  jure,  usucapia,  and  the  like, 
the  unprofitable  doctrines  about  jidei  commissa  and  the  jus 
accrescendi.  He  dwells  on  the  folly  of  keeping  up  the  old 
forms  of  stipulation  in  conti'acts,  and  those  of  legal  process, 
from  which  no  one  can  depart  a  syllable  without  losing 
his  suit.  And  on  the  whole  he  concludes  that  not  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  Roman  law  survives,  and  of  that  not  one-tenth  can 
be  of  any  utility.  In  the  second  part,  Hottoman  attacks  Tri- 
bonian  himself  for  suppressing  the  genuine  works  of  great 
lawyers,  for  barbarous  language,  for  perpetually  mutilating, 
transposing,  and  interpolating  the  passages  which  he  inserts, 
so  that  no  cohesion  or  consistency  is  to  be  found  in  these  frag- 
ments of  materials,  nor  is  it  possible  to  restore  them.  The 
evil  has  been  increased  by  the  herd   of  commentators   and 

•  Heineccius,   p.  235.     "  Fabre,"   says  avec  raison  d'avoir  decide  un  peu  trop 

Ferriere,   as   quoted  by  Terrassoa,   Hist,  hardimc-nt  contre  les  apiiiions  communes, 

de  la  Jurisprudence,  "est  celui  des  juris-  et  de  s'etre  donne  souvent  trop  de  liberte 

consultes  modernes  qui  a  porte  le   plus  de  retrancher  ou  d'ajouter  dans  les  lois." 

loia  les  idees  sur  le  droit.      C'etoit  un  See,  too,  the  article  "  Farre,"  in  Bio(p» 

esprit  vaste  qui  ne  se  rebutoit  par  de  plus  phie  Universelle. 
gT<uides    difiiculted.      Mai^    on    I'accuM 
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interpreters  since  the  twelfllh  century;  those  who  have  lately 
appeared  and  applied  more  erudition  rarely  agreeing  in  their 
conjectural  emendations  of  the  text,  which  yet  frequently 
varies  in  different  manuscripts  so  as  to  give  rise  to  endless 
disputes.  He  ends  by  i-ecommending  that  some  jurisconsults 
and  advocates  should  be  called  together,  in  order  to  compile  a 
good  code  of  laws ;  taking  whatever  is  valuable  in  the  Roman 
system,  and  adding  whatever  from  other  sources  may  seem 
worthy  of  reception,  drawing  them  up  in  plain  language,  with- 
out too  much  subt'ilty,  and  attending  chiefly  to  the  principles 
of  equit;;^  He  thinks  that  a  year  or  two  would  sulfice  for  the 
instruction  of  students  in  such  a  code  of  laws,  which  would  be 
completed  afterwards,  as  was  the  case  at  Rome,  by  forensic 
practice. 

83.  These  opinions  of  Hottoraan,  so  reasonable  in  them 
selves,  as   to    the    inapplicability    of  much    of   the 

.  .  Ciyil  law 

Roman  law  to  tiie  actual  state  of  society,  were  con-  not  oonute- 
srenial  to  the  prejudices  of  many  lawyers  in  France.  n'in<'«J  '■» 
That  law  had  in  fact  to  struggle  against  a  system 
already  received,  the  feudal  customs  which  had  governed  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  And  tliis  party  so  much  pre- 
vailed, that  l)y  the  ordinance  of  Blois,  in  1579,  the  University 
of  Paris  was  forbidden  to  give  lectures  or  degrees  in  civil  law. 
This  was  not  wholly  regarded ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  century 
afterwards  that  public  lectures  in  that  science  were  re-estab- 
lished in  the  university,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  which 
the  neglect  of  the  civil  law  was  alleged  to  have  produced. 

84.  France    now  stood    far  pre-eminent  in    her    lawyers. 
But  Italy  was  not  wanting  in  men  once  conspicuous, 

Avhom  we  cannot  afford  time  to  mention.  One  of 
them,  Turamini,  professor  at  Ferrara,  though  his  name  is  not 
found  in  Tiraboschi,  or  even  in  Gravina,  seems  to  have  had  a 
more  luminous  conception  of  the  relation  whicli  should  subsist 
between  positive  laws  and  those  of  nature,  as  Avell  as  of  their 
distinctive  provinces,  than  was  common  in  the  great  jurists  of 
that  generation.  His  commentary  on  the  title  Ue  Legibus, 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Pandects,  gave  him  an  opportunity  for 
philosophical  illustration.  An  account  of  his  writings  will  bo 
found  in  Corniani.^ 

85.  The  canon  law,  though  by  no  means  a  province  sterile 

»  Vol.Ti.  p.  191 
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in  tbe  quantity  of  its  produce,  has  not  deserved  to  arrest 
Canon  law  ^"''  attention.  It  was  studied  conjointly  with  that  of 
Rome,  from  which  it  borrows  many  of  its  principles 
and  rules  of  proceeding;,  though  not  servilely,  nor  without 
such  variations  as  the  independence  of  its  tribunals,  and  the 
different  nature  of  its  authorities  might  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce. Covarruvias  and  other  Spaniards  were  the  most  emi- 
nent canonists ;  Spain  was  distinguished  in  this  line  of 
jurisprudence. 

86.  But  it  is  of  more  importance  to  observe,  that  in  this 

period  we  find  a  foundation  laid  for  the  great  science 
nations.  of  international  law,  the  determining  authority  in 
^tat'''^''^      questions    of    right    between    independent    stales. 

Wliatever  had  been  delivered  in  books  on  tliis  sub- 
ject, had  rested  too  much  on  theological  casuistry,  or  on  the 
analogies  of  positive  and  local  law,  or  on  the  loose  practice  of 
nations,  and  precedents  ratlier  of  arms  than  of  reason.  The 
fecial  law,  or  rights  of  ambassadors,  was  that  which  had  been 
most  respected.  The  customary  code  of  Europe,  in  military 
and  maritime  (juestions,  as  well  as  in  some  others,  to  which  no 
state  could  apply  its  particulai*  jurisprudence  with  any  hope 
of  reciprocity,  grew  up  by  degrees  to  be  administered,  if  not 
Upon  solid  principles,  yet  with  some  uniformity.  The  civil 
jurists,  as  being  conversant  with  a  system  more  widely  dif- 
fused, and  of  which  the  equity  was  more  generally  recog- 
nized than  any  other,  took  into  their  hands  the  adjudication  of 
all  these  cases.  In  the  tifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the 
progress  of  international  relations,  and,  we  may  add,  the  fre- 
quency of  wars,  though  it  did  not  at  once  create  a  common 
etandard,  showed  how  much  it  was  required.  War  itself,  it 
was  perceived,  even  for  the  advantage  of  the  belligerents,  had 
its  rules  ;  an  enemy  had  his  rights  :  the  study  of  ancient  his- 
tory furnished  precedents  of  magnanimity  and  justice,  which 
put  the  more  recent  examples  of  Christendom  to  shame ;  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel  could  not  be  wholly  suppressed,  at  least 
in  theory;  the  strictness  of  casuistry  was  applied  to  the  duties 
of  sovereigns ;  and  perhaps  the  scandal  given  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Machiavel  was  not  without  its  influence  in  dictating  s 
nobler  tone  to  the  morality  of  intei'national  law. 

87.  Before  we  come  to  works  strictly  belonging  to  this 
Francis  a  kind  of  jurisprudence,  one  may  be  mentioned  which 
Victoria.      conuects  it  With  theological  casuistry.     The  Relec- 
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tiones  Theolngicre  of  Francis  a  Victoria,  a  professor  in  Sala- 
manca, and  one  on  whom  Nicolas  Antonio  and  many  other 
Spanish  writers  bestow  tlie  highest  eulogy,  as  tlie  I'estorer  of 
theological  studies  in  their  country,  is  a  book  of  remarkable 
scarcity,  though  it  has  been  published  at  least  in  four  editions. 
Grotius  has  been  supposed  to  have  made  use  of  it  in  his  own 
great  work ;  but  some  of  those  who  since  his  time  have  men- 
tioned Victoria's  writings  on  this  subject  lament  that  they 
are  not  to  be  met  with.  Dupin,  however,  has  given  a  short 
account  of  the  Relectiones ;  and  there  are  at  least  two  copies 
in  England, — one  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  another  in 
that  of  Dr.  Williams  in  Redcross  Street.  The  edition  I  have 
used  is  of  Venice,  1G2G,  being  probably  the  latest:  it  was 
published  first  at  Lyons  in  1557,  at  Salamanca  in  15G5,  and 
again  at  Lyons  in  1587,  but  had  become  scarce  before  its 
republication  at  Venice.^  It  consists  of  thirteen  relections, 
as  Victoria  calls  them,  or  dissertations  on  different  subjects, 
related  in  some  measure  to  theology,  at  least  by  the  mode  in 
which  he  treats  them.  Tiie  fifth,  entitled  De  Indis,  and  the 
sixth,  De  Jure  Belli,  are  the  most  important. 

88.  The  third  is  entitled,  De  Potestate  Civili.  In  this  he 
derives  government  and  monarchy  from  divine  insti-  u^g  op;. 
tution,  and  holds  that,  as  the  majority  of  a  state  may  ni""?  °^ 
choose  a  king  whom  the  minority  are  bound  to  obey, 
so  the  majority  of  Christians  may  bind  the  minority  by  the 
choice  of  an  universal  monarch.  In  the  chapter  concerning 
the  Indians,  he  strongly  asserts  the  natural  right  of  those 
nations  to  dominion  over  their  own  property  and  to  sovereign- 
ty, denying  the  argument  to  the  contrary  founded  on  their 
infidelity  or  vices.  He  treats  this  question  methodically,  in  a 
scholastic  manner,  giving  the  reasonings  on  both  sides.  He 
denies  that  the  emperor  or  the  pope  is  lord  of  the  whole 
world,  or  that  the  pope  hiis  any  power  over  the  barbarian  In- 
dians or  other  infidels.  The  right  of  sovereignty  in  the  King 
of  Spain  over  these  people  he  rests  on  such  grounds  as  he  can 
find ;  namely,  the  refusal  of  permission  to  trade,  which  he 
holds  to  be  a  just  cause  of  war,  and  the  cessions  made  to  him 

'  This  is  said  on  the  authority  of  the  the  book,  but  he  does  not  advert  to  itc 

Venetian  edition.     But   Nicolas   Antonio  scarcity.    Morhof,  who  calls  it  Pz-^i^c^fOrtfi, 

mentions  an  editioa  at  Ingoldstiidt  in  1.580.  names  the  two  editions  of  Lyons,  and  those 

and  another  at  Antwerp  in  1604.     lie  is  of  IiigoIdsLidt    Jind   Autwerp.       Brunet, 

Bilent  about  those  of  1587  and  1626.     He  Watts,  and  the  Bioijraphio  Universelle,  dd 

al.'to  says  that  the  Relectiones  are  twelve  not  uxeation  Victoria  at  all. 
ia  number.    I'erhaps  lie  had  never  sect 
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by  allies  among  the  native  powers.  In  the  siitth  relection  on 
the  right  of  war,  he  goes  over  most  of  the  leading  questions, 
discussed  afterwaixls  by  Albericus  GentiUs  and  Grotius.  His 
dissertation  is  exceedingly  condensed,  comprising  sixty  sec- 
tions in  twenty-eight  pages ;  wherein  he  treats  of  the  general 
right  of  war,  the  difference  between  public  war  and  reprisal, 
the  just  and  unjust  causes  of  war,  its  proper  ends,  the  right  of 
subjects  to  examine  its  grounds,  and  many  more  of  a  similar 
kind.  He  determines  that  a  war  cannot  be  just  on  both  sides, 
except  through  ignorance ;  and  also  that  subjects  ought  not  to 
serve  their  prince  in  a  war  which  they  reckon  unjust.  Gro- 
tius has  adopted  both  these  tenets.  The  whole  relection,  as 
well  as  that  on  the  Indians,  displays  an  intrepid  sjnrit  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  which  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  general 
characteristic  of  the  Spanish  theologians.  Dominic  Soto, 
always  inflexibly  on  the  side  of  right,  had  already  sustained 
by  his  authority  tlie  noble  enthusiasm  of  Las  Casas. 

89.  But  tlie  first  book,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  syste- 
Ayaia  on  matically  reduced  the  practice  of  nations  in  the  con- 
tue  rights  duct  of  War  to  legitimate  rules,  is  a  treatise  by  Bal- 
thazar Ayala,  judge-advocate  (as  we  use  the  woi'd) 
to  the  Spanish  army  in  tlie  Netherlands,  under  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  The  dedication  bears  date 
1581 ;  and  the  first  edition  is  said  to  have  appeared  the  next 
year.  I  have  only  seen  that  of  1597,  and  I  apprehend  every 
edition  to  be  veiy  scarce.  For  tliis  reason,  and  because  it  is 
the  opening  of  a  gi-eat  subject,  I  sliall  give  the  titles  of  his 
chapters  in  a  note.^     It  will  appear,  that  the  second  book  of 

1  Balth.  Ayalae,  J.  C.  et  exercitus  regii    Lib.  ii. 

apud  Belgas  supremi  juriiiici,  de  jure  et  c.  3.  Unnm  non  Plures  Exercitui  PraB- 

officiis   bellicis  vt  disoipliua  militari,  libri  fici  debere. 

tres.    Antw.  1597.     12mo,  p.  405.  4.  Utrum  Jjenitate  et  Benevolentia,  an 

Lib.  i.  Severitate  et  Saevitja,  plus  pro- 

e.  1.  De  Ratione  Belli  Indicendi,  aliis-  ficiet  Imperator. 

que  Caeremouiis  Bellicis.  6.  Teuiporum  Itationem  prsecipne  in 

2.  De  Bello  Justo.  Bello  Ilabendam. 

Z.  De    Duello,   sive  Singular!   Certa-  6.  Contentiosas  et  Lentis   de    Rebua 

mine.  Bellicis  Deliberationes  admodum 

4.  De    Pignerationibus,    quas    vulgo  Noxias  esse. 

Represiiliiis  vocant.  7.  Dum  Res  sunt  IntegrjB  ne   niini- 

6.  De   Bello    Captis    et   Jure    Postll-  mum  quidem  Regi  Tel   Reipub- 

minii.  licas  de  M.ijestate  sua  Conceden- 

6.  De  Fide  Hosti  Servanda.  dum    esse ;    et    errare    eos    qui 

7.  De  Foederibus  et  Induciis.  Arrogantiam  Ilostium  Modestia 

8.  De  Insidiis  et  Fraudo  IlostiU.  et  Patientla  vinci  posse  existi- 

9.  De  Jure  Legatorum.  mant. 

Ub.  ii.  8.  An  prsestet  Bellum  Domi  excipere, 

c.  1    De  Offlciis  Bellicift.  au    vero    in    UostUem    Agrum 

2.  De  Imperatore  Tel  Duo*  Ezercltua.  inferre. 
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Ayala  relates  more  to  politics  and  to  strategy  than  to  intei- 
national  jurispriulence  ;  and  that,  in  the  third,  he  treats  entire- 
ly of  what  we  call  martial  law.  But,  in  the  first,  he  aspires  to 
lay  down  great  principles  of  public  ethics  :  and  Grotius.  who 
refers  to  Ayala  with  commendation,  is  surely  mistaken  in 
saying  that  he  has  not  touched  the  grounds  of  justice  and 
injustice  in  war.^  His  second  chapter  is  on  this  subject, 
in  thirty-four  pages ;  and,  though  he  neither  sifts  the  matter 
eo  exactly  nor  limits  the  right  of  hostility  so  much  as  Grotius, 
he  deserves  the  praise  of  laying  down  the  general  principle 
without  subtilty  or  chicanery.  Ayala  positively  denies,  with 
Victoria,  the  right  of  levying  war  against  infidels,  even  by 
authority  of  the  pope,  on  the  mere  ground  of  their  religion : 
for  their  infidelity  does  not  deprive  them  of  their  right  of 
dominion  ;  nor  Avas  that  sovereignty  over  the  earth  given 
originally  to  the  faithful  alone,  but  to  every  reasonable 
creature.  And  this,  he  says,  has  been  shov\Ti  by  Covarruvias 
to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  doctors.^  Ayala  deals 
abundantly  in  examples  from  ancient  history,  and  in  authori- 
ties from  the  jurists. 

90.  We  find,   next   in  order  of  chronology,  a  treatise  by 
Albericus    Gentilis,    De    Legationibus,   published   in    1583 

Lib.  ii.  Lib.  iii. 

o.  9.  An  prfestct  Initio    Proelii    Magno  c.  11.  De  Emansoribus. 
Clamore  et  Coucitato  Cursu   in  12.  De  Desertoribus. 

Ilostes    pergere,    an  vero    Loco  13.  Do  Transfugis  et  Proditoribus. 

manere.  14.  De  Seditiosis. 

10.  Non  esse  Consilii  iuTirem  Infensos  15.  De  lis  qui  in  Acie  Loco  cedunt  aul 

C'ivilibus   Dis.sensionibu8   Ilostes  Victi  Se  deduut. 

Sola  Discordia  Fretuni  invadere.  16.  De  lis  qui  Anna  alienant  vel  amit- 

11.  Necessitatem  Pugnandi  Magno  Stu-  tunt. 

dio  Impoueudam  e.sse  Militibus  17.  De  lis  qui  Excubias  deserunt  vel 

et  Hostibus  Remittendam.  minus  recte  agunt. 

12.  In  Victoria    potissimmn    de    Pace         18.  De    Eo    qui   Arcem   vel  Oppidum 

Cogitandum.  cujus    Praesidio    inipositus    est, 

13.  Devictis  Hostibus  qua  potissimum  amittit  vel  Hostibus  dedit. 

Ratione   Perpetua    Pace    Quieti  19.  De  Furtis  et  aliis  Delictig  Militari- 

obtineri  possint  [sic].  bus. 

Lib.  iii.  20.  De  Praemiis  Militum. 

c.  1.  De  Di.'^ciplina  Militari.  i  "  Causas  unde  bellum  justum  aut  in- 

2.  De    Officio  Legati  et  aliorom  qui  justum  dicitur  Ayala  non  tetigit."  —  De 

Militibus  proesunt.  Jure  B.  et  P.     Prolegom.,  §  38. 

3.  De  Jletiitoribus  sive  Mensoribus.  2  "  Bellum  adversus  infideles  ex  eo  so- 

4.  De  Militibus,  et  qui   Militare  pos-    lum  quod  iufideles  sunt,  ne  quidem  aueto- 

Bunt.  ritate  imperatoris    vel    summi    pontificis 

6.  De  Sacramento  Militari.  indiei  pot«>st  ;    infidelitas   enim   non  pri- 

6.  De  Missione.  vat  infideles  dominio   quod   ijabent   jure 

7.  De  Privilegiis  Militum.  gentium  ;  nam  non  fidelibus  tantum  re- 

8.  De  Judiciis  Militaribus.  rum  domiuia,  sed  omni  rationabili  crea- 
9   De  Poenis  Militum.  turae   data  sunt.  .  .  .  Et  haec  sententia 

10.  De  Oontumaoibus  et  Ducum  Dicto    plerisque  probatur,  ut  oetendit  i^ovami 
uon  Parentibus  viae." 

VOL.  U.  12 
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Gentilis  was  an  Italian  Protestant,  who,  through  the  Earl 
Aibericus  ^^  Leicester,  obtained  the  chair  of  civil  law  at  Ox- 
Gentiiis  on  ford  in  1582.  His  writings  on  Roman  jurisprudence 
Embassies.  ^^,^  numerous,  but  not  very  highly  esteemed.  Tiiis 
work  on  the  Law  of  Embassy  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  the  patron  of  so  many  distinguished  strangers.  Tiie 
first  book  contains  an  explanation  of  the  different  kinds  of 
embassies,  and  of  the  ceremonies  anciently  connected  with 
them.  His  aim,  as  he  professes,  is  to  elevate  the  importance 
and  sanctity  ol  ambassadors,  by  showing  the  practice  of  former 
times.  In  the  second  book,  he  enters  more  on  their  peculiar 
rights.  The  envoys  of  rebels  and  pirates  are  not  protected. 
But  difference  of  religion  does  not  take  away  the  right  of 
Bending  ambassadors.  He  thinks  that  civil  suits  against  pub- 
lic ministers  may  be  brought  before  the  ordinary  tribunals. 
On  the  delicate  problem  as  to  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  these 
tribunals  over  ambassadors  consjiiring  against  the  life  of  the 
sovereign,  Gentilis  holds  that  they  can  only  be  sent  out  of 
the  country,  as  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  by  Elizabeth.  The 
civil  law,  he  maintains,  is  no  conclusive  authority  in  the  case 
of  ambassadors,  who  depend  on  that  of  nations,  which  in  many 
respects  is  different  from  the  other.  The  second  book  is  the 
most  interesting  ;  for  the  third  chiefly  relates  to  the  qualifica- 
tions required  in  a  good  ambassador.  His  instances  are  more 
frequently  taken  from  ancient  than  modern  history. 

91.  A  more  remarkable  work  by  Aibericus  Gentilis  is  his 

treatise,  De  Jure  Belli,  firet  published  at  Lyons, 
liscon^uie  1589.  Grotius  acknowledges  his  obligations  to 
vj^^  °^     Gentilis,  as  well  as  to  Ayala,  but  in  a  greater  degree 

to  the  former.  And  that  this  comparatively  obscure 
■writer  was  of  some  use  to  the  eminent  founder,  as  he  has 
been  deemed,  of  international  jurisprudence,  were  it  only  for 
mapping  his  subject,  will  be  evident  from  the  titles  of  his 
chapters,  which  run  almost  parallel  to  those  of  the  first  and 
third  books  of  Grotius.^     They  embrace,  as  the  reader  will 

>  Ub.  i.  Lib.  i. 

c.  1.  De  Jure  Gentium  BelUco.  c.  9.  An  Bellum  Justum  sit  pro  Rcli- 

2.  Belli  Definitio.  gione. 

8.  Principes  Bellum  gerunt.  10.  Si  Princeps  Religionem  Bello  apud 

4.  Latrones  Bellum  non  gerunt.  suos  juste  tuetur. 

5.  Bella  juste  geruntur.  11.  An  Subditi  bellent  contra  Prin- 

6.  Bellum  juste  geri  utrinque.  oipem  ex  Caussa  Iteligionis. 

7    De  Caussis  Bellorum.  12.  Utrum    sint    Caussse    Naturalea 

8.  De  Cau^is  Diviuis  Belli  Faciendi.  Belli  Faciendi. 
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perceive,  tlic  whole  field  of  public  faith,  and  of  the  rights  both 
of  war  and  victory.  But  I  doubt  whether  tlie  obligation  has 
been  so  extensive  as  has  sometimes  been  insinuated.  Grotius 
does  not,  as  far  as  I  have  compared  them,  borrow  many  quo- 
tations from  Gentilis,  though  he  cannot  but  sometim(;s  allege 
the  same  historical  examples.  It  will  also  be  found  in  almost 
every  chapter,  that  he  goes  deeper  into  the  subject,  reasons 
much  more  from  ethical  princijiles,  relies  less  on  the  authority 
of  precedent,  and  is  in  fact  a  philosopher  where  the  other  is  a 
compiler. 

92.  Much  that  bears  on  tne  subject  of  international  law 
may  probably  be  latent  in  the  writings  of  the  jurists  Baldus, 
Covarruvias,  Vascpiez,  especially  the  two  latter,  who  seem  to 
have  combined  the  science  of  casuistry  with  that  of  the  civil 
law.     Gentilis,  and  even  Grotius,  refer  much  to  them;  and 


Lib.  1. 
c.  13.  De  Necessaria  Defonsione. 
14.  I)e  Utili  Det'ensioue. 
1.0.  I)c  Ilonesta  Di-fc!n.<iione. 
10.  De  Subditi.*  Alienis  contra  Domi- 

num  Defondeiidis. 
17.  Qui  liolluni  nece.ssarie  inferunt. 
18    Qui  utiliter  Bullum  inferunt. 
19.  Do  Niituralibus  Caus.sis   Belli   in- 
ferendi. 
De   llunianis  Caussis  Belli   infe- 

rendi. 
De  Malefactis  Privatorum. 
De   Vetu.stis    Caussis    non    Exci- 

tandis. 
De  Kegnorum  Ever^ionibus. 
Si  in  Posteros  niovetur  Bellutn. 
De    Houesta    Caussa    Belli    infe- 
rendi. 

De  Bello  Indicendo. 

Si  quaudo  Bellum  non  indicitur. 

De  Dolo  et  Stratagtiinatia. 

De  Dolo  Verborum. 

De  Mendiiciis. 

De  Venefieiis. 

De  Armis  et  Mentitis  Armis, 

De    Scaevola,    Juditha,    et   Simili- 

bus. 
De  Zopiro  et  aliis  Transfugis. 
De  Pactis  Ducum. 
De  Parti.'f  Militum. 
De  Inducii.s. 

Quando  contra  Inducias  flat. 
De  Salvo  Oouductu. 
De  Permutationibus  et  Uberationi- 

bu8. 
De  Captivis,  et  non  necandig. 
De  His  qui  se  Ilosti  tradunt 


20. 

21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 
25. 

Ut.  ii. 

c.  1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Lib.  ii. 
c.  18.  In  Deditcs,  et  Captos  saeviri. 

19.  De  Ob.'iidibus. 

20.  De  Supplicibus. 

21.  De  Pueris  et  Foeminis. 

22.  De  Agricolis,   Mercatoribus,   Per»- 

grini.s,  aliis  Siniilibus 

23.  De  Vastitate  et  Incendiis. 

24.  De  Ca;sis  sepeliendis. 
Lib.  iii. 

c.  1.  De  Belli  Fine  et  Pace. 

2.  De  Ultione  Victoris. 

3.  De  Suuiptibus  et  Damnis  Belli. 

4.  Tributis  et  Agri.s  multari  Victoa. 
6.  A'ictoris  Acquisitio  Universalla. 

6.  Victos  Ormuiieutis  Spoliari. 

7.  Urbes  diripi,  dirui. 

8.  De  Ducibus  llostium  Captis. 

9.  De  Servi.s. 

10.  De  Statu  Mutando. 

11.  De   Keli^ionis  aliarumque  Remm 

Mutatione. 

12.  Si  Utile  cum  Ilonesto  pugnet. 

13.  De  Pace  Futura  Constituenda. 

14.  De  .Ture  Conveniendi. 

15.  De  Quibus  cavetur  in  Foederibus  et 

iu  Duello. 

16.  De  Legibus  et  Libertate. 

17.  De  Agri3  et  Postliuiinio. 

18.  De  Amicitia  et  Societate. 

19.  Si   Foedus   reete  contrahitnr  cum 

Diversae  Keligionis  Hominibus. 

20.  De  Armis  et  Classibus. 

21.  De  Aroibu.s  et  Prajsidiis. 

22.  Si  Successores  Fcederatorum  tenen- 

tur. 

23.  De  R;itihabitione,  Privati.'!,  Piratis, 

E.xulibus,  Adhfcrentibus. 

24.  Quando  Fcedus  violutur. 
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the  former,  who  is  no  great  philosopher,  appears  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  that  source  some  of  his  general  principles.  It  is 
honorable  to  these  men,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  Soto, 
Victoria,  and  Ayala,  that  they  sti-enuously  defended  the 
maxims  of  political  justice. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


mSXORY  OF  POETRY  FROM  1550  TO  1600. 


Sect.  I.  —  On  Italian  Poetrt. 


Character  of  the  Italian  Poets  of  this  Age  —  Some  of  the  best  enumerated —  Bernar* 
dino  Ilotiv  —  Gaspara  Stampa  —  Bernardo  Tasso^Oierusalemme  Liberata  of  Top- 
quato  Ta.S80. 

1.  The  school  of  Petrarch,  restored  by  Bembo,  was  preva- 
lent in   Italy   at   the  beginning  of  this   period.     It   General 
would  demand  the  use  of  a  library,  formed  ijeculiarly   thiiraoter 

•'  '  '  :^     of  Itiihan 

tor  tins  purpose,  as  well  as  a  great  expenditure  or  poets  ia 
time,  to  read  the  original  volumes  which  this  im-  "^'^  *°®' 
mensely  numerous  class  of  poets,  tlie  Italians  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  filled  with  their  sonnets.  In  the  lists  of  Cresciinbeni, 
they  reach  the  number  of  0(31.  We  must,  therefore,  judge 
of  them  chiefly  through  selections,  which,  though  they  may 
not  always  have  done  justice  to  every  poet,  cannot  but  jjresent 
to  us  an  adequate  picture  of  the  general  style  of  poetry. 
The  majority  are  feeble  coi)yists  of  Petrarch.  Even  Their  usual 
in  most  of  those  who  have  been  preferred  to  the  rest,  c>'""s- 
an  affected  intensity  of  passion,  a  monotonous  repetition  of 
customary  metaphors,  of  hyperboles  reduced  to  common- 
places by  familiarity,  of  mythological  allusions  pedantic  with- 
out novelty,  cannot  be  denied  incessantly  to  recur.  But,  in 
observing  how  nnich  they  generally  want  of  that  which  is 
essentially  the  best,  we  might  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
there  is  a  praise  due  to  selection  of  words,  to  harmony  of 
sound,  and  to  skill  in  overcoming  metrical  impediments, 
which  it  is  for  natives  alone  to  award.  The  authority  of  Ita- 
lian critics  should,  therefore,  be  respected,  though  not  without 
keeping  in  mind  both  their  national  prejudice,  and  that  which 
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the   habit  of  admiring   a  very  artificial  style  must  always 
generate. 

2.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to  read  a  number  of  these  com- 
Their  positions  in  succession.  Every  sonnet  has  its  own 
beauties,  unity,  and  is  not,  it  might  be  pleaded,  to  be  charged 
with  tediousness  or  monotony,  because  the  same  structure  of 
verse,  or  even  the  same  general  sentiment,  may  recur  in  an 
equally  independent  production.  Even  collectively  taken, 
tin;  minor  Italian  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  may  be 
deemed  a  great  repertory  of  beautiful  language,  of  senti- 
ments and  images,  that  none  but  minds  finely  tuned  by 
nature  produce,  and  that  will  ever  be  dear  to  congenial 
readers,  presented  to  us  with  exquisite  felicity  and  grace, 
and  sometimes  with  an  original  and  impressive  vigor.  The 
sweetness  of  the  Italian  versification  goes  far  towards  their 
charm;  but  are  poets  forbidden  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  felicity  of  their  native  tongue,  or  do  we  invidiously 
detract,  as  we  might  on  the  same  ground,  from  the  praise 
of  Theocritus  and  Bion? 

3.  "  The  poets  of  this  age,"  says  one  of  their  best  critics, 
Character  "  l^^^d,  in  general,  a  just  taste;  wrote  with  elegance; 
given  by      employed  deep,  noble,  and  natural  sentiments  ;  and 

filled  their  compositions  with  well-chosen  ornaments. 
There  may  be  observed,  however,  some  difference  between 
the  authors  who  lived  before  the  middle  of  the  century  and 
those  who  followed  them.  The  former  were  more  attentive 
to  imitate  Petrarch,  and,  unequal  to  reach  the  fertility  and 
imagination  of  this  great  msister,  seemed  rather  dry,  with 
the  exception,  always,  of  Casa  and  Costanzo,  whom,  in  their 
style  of  composition,  I  greatly  admii'e.  The  later  writers,  in 
order  to  gain  more  applause,  deviated  in  some  measure  from 
the  spirit  of  Petrarch,  seeking  ingenious  thoughts,  florid  con- 
ceits, splendid  ornaments,  of  which  they  became  so  fond,  that 
they  fell  sometimes  into  the  vicious  extreme  of  saying  too 
much."  ^ 

4.  Casa  and  Costanzo,  whom  Muratori  seems  to  place  in 
Poetry  of  the  earlier  pai-t  of  the  century,  belong,  by  the  date 
Casa.  Qj-  publication  at  least,  to  this  latter  period.  The 
former  was  the  first  to  quit  the  style  of  Petrarch,  which 
Bembo  had  rendered  so  popular.     Its  smoothness  evidently 

»  Muratori,  djUa  Perfetta  Poesia,  1.  22. 
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wanted  vigor ;  and  it  was  the  aim  of  Casa  to  inspire  a  more 
masculine  tone  into  the  sonnet,  at  the  expense  of  a  harsher 
versification.  He  occasionally  ventured  to  cany  on  the  sense 
without  pause  from  the  first  to  the  second  tercet ;  an  innova- 
tion praised  by  many,  but  which,  at  that  time,  few  attempted 
to  imitate,  though  in  later  ages  it  has  become  common,  not 
much  perhaps  to  the  advantage  of  the  sonnet.  The  poetry 
of  Casa  speaks  loss  to  the  imagination,  the  heart,  or  the  ear, 
tlian  to  the  understanding.^ 

5.  Angelo  di  Costanzo,  a  Neapolitan,  and  author  of  a 
well-known  history  of  his  country,  is  highly  extolled  of  Cos- 
by  Crescimbeni  and  Muratoi'i :  perhaps  no  one  of  '^°^* 
these  lyric  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  so  much  in  favor 
with  the  critics.  Costanzo  is  so  regular  in  his  versification, 
and  so  strict  in  adhering  to  the  unity  of  subject,  that  the  So- 
ciety of  Arcadians,  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  endeavored  to  rescue  Italian  poetry  from  the 
school  of  Marini,  selected  him  as  the  best  model  for  imitation. 
He  is  ingenious,  but  perhaps  a  little  too  refined ;  and  by  no 
means  free  from  that  coldly  hyperbolical  tone  in  addressing  lu3 
mistress,  which  most  of  these  sonneteers  assume.  Costanzo 
is  not  to  me,  in  general,  a  pleasing  writer ;  though  sometimes 
he  is  very  beautiful,  as  in  the  sonnet  on  Virgil,  "  Quella  cetra 
gentil,"  justly  praised  by  IMuratori,  and  which  will  be  found  io 
most  collections  ;  remarkable,  among  higher  merits,  for  being 
contained  in  a  single  sentence.  Another,  on  the  same  subject, 
"  Cigni  felici,"  is  still  better.  The  poetry  of  Camillo  Pelle- 
grini much  resembles  that  of  Costanzo.^  The  sonnets 
of  lialdi,  especially  a  series  on  the  ruins  and  antiqui- 
ties of  Rome,  appear  to  me  deserving  of  a  high  place  among 
those  of  the  age.  They  may  be  read  among  his  poems ;  but 
few  have  found  their  way  into  the  collections  by  Gobbi  and 
Rubbi,  which  are  not  made  with  the  best  taste.  Caro,  says 
Crescimbeni,  is  less  rou^h  than  Casa,  and  more  ori-  ,, 
ginal  than   Bembo.     Salfi  extols  the  felicity  of  his 

'  "  Ca.<ia  .   .  .  per  poco  deviando  dalla  perleche  somma  lode  ritrasse  dc  clriuiiqu* 

dolrezzii  di'l  Petrarca,  a  un   novello  .stile  coltivo  in  questi  tempi  la  toscana  poesia. 

diede  prinoipio,    col    quale    le    sue    rime  5Ia    perclle  si   fatto  stile  era  proprio,   e 

compose,  intendendo  sopnv  il  tutto    alia  adattato  all'  iiigegno  del   suo   iuventore, 

gravita;  per  conseguir  la  quale,  si  valse  molto  difficile  riusci  il  seguitarlo."  —  Cres- 

spezialmeute    del    caratteie    aspro,   e  de'  cimbeiu,  della  Volgar  I'oesia,  ii.  410.     See 

raggirati  periodi  e  rotondi,  in.<ino  a  con-  also  Uinguene,  ix.  329  ;   Tiraboschi,  x.  22. 

durre  uno  ste.ssosentiinentod' unoinaltro  Oa.sa   is  generally,   to  my   appreUemuoiif 

quademario,  e  d'  uno  in   altro   terzetto ;  very  harsh  and  prosaic, 
•oea  in  prima  da  alcuuo  uuu  pia  teututa ;        ^  Crescimbeui,  yoi.  i?.  p-  25 
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style,  and  the  harmony  of  his  versification ;  while  he  owns 
that  his  thoughts  are  often  forced  and  obscure.^ 

6.  Among  the  canzoni  of  this  period,  one  by  Celio  Magno 
Odes  of  ^"  ^^^'^  Deity  stands  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  and 
Celio  I  believe  of  many  Italians,  prominent  above  the  rest. 

agQo.  j^  jg  certainly  a  noble  ode."  Rubbi,  editor  of  the 
Parnaso  Italiano,  says  that  he  would  call  Celio  the  greatest 
lyric  poet  of  his  age,  if  he  did  not  dread  the  clamor  of  the 
Petra  -chists.  The  poetry  of  Celio  Magno,  more  than  one 
hundred  pages  extracted  from  which  will  be  found  in  the 
thirty-second  volume  of  tliat  collection,  is  not  in  general  ama- 
tory, and  displays  much  of  that  sonorous  rhythm  and  copious 
expression  whicb  afterwards  made  Chiabrera  and  Guidi  i;i- 
mous.  Some  of  his  odes,  like  those  of  Pindar,  seem  to  have 
been  written  for  pay,  and  have  somewhat  of  that  frigid  exag- 
geration which  such  conditions  produce.  Crescimbeni  thinks 
that  Tansillo,  in  the  ode,  has  no  rival  but  Petrarcli."  The 
poetry  in  general  of  Tansillo,  especially  La  Balia,  which  con- 
tains good  advice  to  mothers  about  nursing  their  infants  very 
prosaically  delivered,  seems  dcHcient  in  spirit.* 

7.  The  amatory  sonnets  of  this  age,  forming  tlie  greater 
Coldness  of  nuniher,  are  very  fretjuently  cold  and  alfected. 
the  amatory  This  might  possibly  be  ascriljed  in  some  measure  to 
Bonne  .  ^j^^  state  of  manucrs  in  Italy,  where,  with  abundant 
licentiousness,  there  was  still  much  of  jealousy  ;  and  public 
sentiment  applauded  alike  the  successful  lover  and  the  vindic- 
tive husband.  A  respect  for  the  honor  of  families,  if  not  for 
virtue,  would  impose  on  the  poet  who  felt  or  assumed  a  pas- 
sion for  any  distinguislied  lady,  the  conditions  of  Tasso's 
Olindo,  — -to  desire  much,  to  hope  for  little,  and  to  ask  nothing. 
It  is  also  at  least  very  doubtful  whether  much  of  the  amoi^ous 
sori'ow  of  the  sonneteers  were  not  purely  ideal. 

1  Crescimbeni,  ii.  429.  Ginsuene  (con-  died  in  1612.  lie  prai.sea  al.so  Scipio  Qae- 
tinuatiou  par  Salfi),  ix.  12.  Caro"s  .-ionnets  t:ino  (not  the  painter  of  that  n.^nle).  whose 
on  Oiustelvetro,  written  during  their  quar-  poems  were  published,  but  posthumously, 
rel,  are  full  of  furious  abuse  with  no  wit.  in  the  saUK-  year. 

They   have   the    ridiculous   particularity,  '•>  Delia  Volgar  Poesia,  ii.  43f5. 

that  the  last  line  of  each  is  repeated  so  as  *  Uoscoo   republished   La   Balia,  which 

to  begin  the  next.  was  very  httle  worth  while.     The  foUow- 

2  This  will  be  found  in  the  Jjomponi-  iug  is  an  average  specimen :  — 
menti  Lirici  of  Mathias,  —  a  collection  good 

on   the  whole,  yet  not  perhaps   the  best  ."  Questo  degenerar,  ch'  ognor  si  vede, 
that  might  have  been  made;  nor  had  the        Semlo  voi  cMste,  donne  mie,  vi  dico, 
editor  at   that   time  so  extea.sive  an  ac-        Che  d'  altro  clie  dal  latte  uou  precede, 
quaintance  with  Italian  poetry  aa  he  after-        L'  altrui  l.atte  oscurar  fa  '1  pregio  autico 
wards  acquired.     Crescimbeni  reckons  Ce-        Degli  avi  illustri  e  adulterar  le  razze, 
Uo  the  la^t  of  the  good  age  in  poetry.:  he        K  s'  iofetta  talor  sangue  pudico." 
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8.  Lines  and  phrases  from  Petrarch  are  as  studiously 
introduced  as  we  find  those  of  classical  writers  in  stuaied 
modern  Latin  poetry.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  mutation  of 
unpleasing ;  and  to  the  Italians,  who  knew  every 
passage  of  their  favorite  poet,  it  must  have  seemed  at  once  a 
grateful  homage  of  respect,  and  an  ingenious  artifice  to  be- 
speak attention.  They  might  well  look  up  to  him  as  their 
master,  but  could  not  hope  that  even  a  foreigner  would  ever 
mistake  the  hand  through  a  single  sonnet.  He  is  to  his  dis- 
ciples, especially  those  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  century, 
as  Guido  is  to  Franceschini  or  J^lisabetta  Serena :  an  eifemi- 
nate  and  mannered  touch  enfeebles  the  beauty  which  still 
lingers  round  the  pencil  of  the  imitator.  If  they  produce  any 
effect  upon  us  beyond  sweetness  of  sound  and  delicacy  of 
expression,  it  is  from  some  natural  feeling,  some  real  sorrow, 
or  from  some  occasional  originality  of  thought  in  which  they 
cease  for  a  moment  to  pace  the  banks  of  their  favorite  Sorga. 
It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  not  a  few  sonnets  of  this 
higher  character  among  those  especially  of  Francesco  Cop- 
petta,  of  Claudio  Tolomei,  of  Ludovico  Paterno,  or  of  Ber- 
nardo Tasso. 

9.  A  school  of  poets,  that  has  little  vigor  of  sentiment, 
falls  readily  into  description,  as  painters-  of  history  ^j^^jj.  ^^^^_ 
or  portrait  that  Avant  expression  of  character  endea-  nessfor 
vor  to  please  by  their  landscape.  The  Italians,  '^'^"^  ""* 
especially  in  this  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  profuse 
in  the  song  of  birds,  the  murmur  of  waters,  the  shade  of 
woods ;  and,  as  these  images  are  always  delightful,  they  shed 
a  charm  over  much  of  their  poetry,  which  only  the  critical 
reader,  who  knows  its  secret,  is  apt  to  resist,  and  that  to  his 
own  loss  of  gratification.  The  pastoral  character,  which  it 
became  customary  to  assume,  gives  much  opportunity  for 
these  secondary,  yet  very  seducing,  beauties  of  style.  They 
belong  to  the  decline  of  the  art,  and  have  something  of  the 
voluptuous  charm  of  evening.  Unfortunately  they  gener- 
ally presage  a  dull  twilight,  or  a  thick  darkness  of  creutive 
poetry.  The  Greeks  had  much  of  this  in  the  Ptolemaic  age, 
and  again  in  that  of  the  first  Byzantine  emperors.  It  m  con- 
spicuous in  Tansillo,  Paterno,  and  both  the  Tassos. 

10.  The  Italian  critics,  Creseimbeni,  Muratori,  and  Qua- 
drio,  have  given  minute  attention  to  the  beauties  of  particular 
Rennets  culled  from  the  vast  stores  of  the  sixteenth  centui'j. 
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But  as  the  development  of  the  thought,  the  management  of 
Judgment  ^^^  ^'^^^  constituent  clauses  of  the  sonnet,  especial* 
of  Italian  \y  the  last,  the  propriety  of  every  line,  for  nothing 
digressive  or  merely  ornamental  should  be  admitted, 
constitute  in  their  eyes  the  chief  merit  of  these  short  compo- 
sitions, they  extol  some  which  in  our  eyes  are  not  so  pleasing, 
as  what  a  less  regular  taste  might  select.  Without  presuming 
to  rely  on  my  own  judgment,  defective  both  as  that  of  a  for- 
eigner, and  of  one  not  so  extensively  acquainted  with  the 
minor  poetry  of  this  age,  I  will  mention  two  writers,  well 
known,  indeed,  but  less  prominent  in  the  critical  treatises  than 
some  others,  as  possessing  a  more  natural  sensibility  and  a 
greater  truth  of  sorrow  than  most  of  their  contemporaries,  — 
Bernardino  Rota  and  Gaspara  Stampa. 

11.  lieiniardino  Rota,  a  Neapolitan  of  ancient  lineage  and 
Bernardino  Considerable  wealth,  left  })oems  in  Latin  as  well  as 
^°'^-  Itahan  ;  and  among  the  latter  his  eclogues  are  liigh- 

ly  praised  by  his  editor.  But  he  is  chiefly  known  by  a  series 
of  sonnets,  intermixed  with  canzoni,  upon  a  single  subject, 
Portia  Capece,  his  wife,  whom,  "  what  is  unusual  among  our 
Tuscan  poets  (says  his  editor),  he  loved  with  an  exclusive 
affection."  But  be  it  understood,  lest  the  reader  should  be 
discouraged,  tliat  the  poetry  addressed  to  Portia  Capece  is 
all  written  before  their  marriage,  or  after  her  death.  The  ear- 
lier division  of  the  series,  "  Rime  in  Vita,"  seems  not  to  rise 
much  above  the  level  of  amorous  poetry.  He  wooed,  was 
delayed,  comjilained,  and  won,  —  the  natural  history  of  an 
equal  and  reasonable  love.  Sixteen  years  intervened  of  that 
tranquil  bliss  which  contents  the  heart  without  moving  it,  and 
seldom  aifords  much  to  the  poet  in  which  the  reader  can  find 
interest.  Her  deatli  in  1559  gave  rise  to  poetical  sorrows,  as 
real,  and  certainly  full  as  rational,  as  those  of  Petrarch,  to 
M  horn  some  of  his  contemporai'ies  gave  him  the  second  place ; 
rather  probably  from  tlie  similarity  of  their  subject,  than 
from  the  graces  of  his  language.  Rota  is  by  no  means  free  from 
conceits,  and  uses  sometimes  affected  and  unpleasing  expres- 
sions, as  mia  dolce  guerra,  speaking  of  his  wife,  even  after 
her  death ;  but  his  images  are  often  striking  :  ^  and,  above  all, 

1  Miiratori  blames  a  line  of  Rota  as  too    poetry,  nor  more  hyperbolical  than  many 
bold,  and  containing  a  false  thought : —        othurs  which  have  been  much   admired. 

"FeaDoibcgl'occhia8.medcsnugio™o."  i'    *>*'    =*'    ^^^>    Pttrarclieiqut   in    a   high 

degree. 
It seema  to  me  not  beyond  the  limits  of 
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he  resembles  Petrarch,  with  whatever  inferiority,  In  combin- 
ing the  ideality  of  a  poetical  mind  with  the  naturalness  of 
real  grief.  It  has  never  again  been  given  to  man,  nor  will  it 
probably  be  given,  to  dip  his  pen  in  those  streams  of  ethereal 
purity  which  have  made  the  name  of  Laura  immortal ;  but  a 
sonnet  of  Rota  may  be  not  disadvantageously  compared  with 
one  of  Milton,  which  we  justly  admire  for  its  general  feeling, 
though  it  begins  in  pedantry  and  ends  in  conceit.^  For  ray 
own  part,  I  would  much  rather  read  again  the  collection  of 
Rota's  sonnets  than  those  of  Costanzo. 

12.    The  sorrows  of  Gaspara  Stampa  were  of  a  different 
kind,  but  not  less  genuine  than  those  of  Rota.     She 
was  a  lady  of  the  Paduan  territory,  living  near  the  stampa. 
small  river  Anaso,  from  which  she  adopted  the  poeti-  Her  love 
cal  name  of  Anasilla.     This  stream  bathes  the  foot  *"'^*^°"*i'* 
of  certain  lofty  hills,  from  which  a  distinguished  family,  the 
counts  of   Collalto,  took  their  appellation.     The  representa- 
tive of  this  house,  himself  a  poet  as  well  as  soldier,  and,  if 


*  This  sonnet  is  in  Mathias,  iil.  256. 
Tliat  of  Miltou  will  be  remembered  by 
most  readers. 

"  In  lieto  e  pien  di  rirerenza  aspetto, 
Con  veste  di  color  bianco  e  vermiglio, 
Di  doppia  luce  serenato  il  ciglio. 
Mi  viene  in  sonno  il  mii  dolce  diletto. 

lo  me  1'  incliino,  e  con  cortese  affetto 
Seco  ragiono  e  seco  mi  consigUo. 
Com'  abbia  a  governarmi  in  quest'  esi- 

glio, 
E  piango  intanto,  e  la  risposta  aspetto. 

Ella  m'  aseolta  fiso,  e  dice  cose 
Veramente  celesti,  ed  io  1'  apprendo, 
E  serbo  ancor  nella  memoria  ascose. 

Mi  livicia  al  fine  e  parte,  e  va  spar- 
gendo 
Per  V  aria  nel  partir  viole  e  rose  ; 
lo  le  porgo  la  man  ;  poi  ini  repreudo." 

In  one  of  Rota's  sonnets  we  have  the 
thought  of  Pope's  epitaph  on  Giiy  :  — 

"  Questo  cor,  questa  mente  e  questo  petto 
Sia  '1  tuo  sepolcro  e  non  la  txjmba  o  '1 

sasso ; 
Ch'  io   t'  apparecchio  qui    doglioso  e 

bisso ; 
Non  si  deve  a  te,  donna,  altro  ricetto." 

lie  proceeds  very  beautifully  :  — 

'  Riccca  sia  la  memoria  e  1'  intelletto, 
Del  ben  per  cui  tutt'  altro  a  dietro  io 

lasso ; 
E  meutre  questo  mar  di  pianto  passo, 
Vadami  serapre  innanzi  il  caro  ohjetto. 
Aliuu.  geaUl,  dov'  abitar  solci 


Donna  e  reina,  in  terren  fascio  awolta, 
Ivi  regnar  celeste  immortjil  del. 

Vautisi  pur  la  morte  avert!  tolta 
Al  mondo,  a  me  non  gii  ;  ch'  a  pensiet 

miei 
Una  sempre  sarai  viva  e  sepolta." 
The  poems  of  Rota  are  separately  pub« 

lished    in    two    volumes.      Naples,    1726. 

They  contain  a  mixture  of  Latin.     Whe» 

ther  Miltou    intentionally   borrowed    the 

sonnet  on  his  wife's  death, 

"  Methouglit  I  saw  my  last  espoused 
saint," 

from  that  above  quoted,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say :  certainly  his  resemblances  to  the 
Italian  poets  often  seem  more  than  acci- 
dental. Thus  two  lines  in  an  indifferent 
writer,  Girolamo  Preti  (Mathias,  iii.  .329), 
are  exiictly  like  one  of  the  subUmest 
flights  in  the  Paradise  Lost. 

"  Tu  per  soffrir  della  cui  luce  i  rai 
Si  fan  con  1'  ale  i  serafini  un  velo." 

"  Dark  with  excessive  light  thy  skirts  ap> 

pear  ; 
Yet  dazzle  Heaven,  that  brightest  sera* 

phim 
Appro;ich  not,  but  with  both  wings  veil 

their  eyes." 

[But  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that 
both  pouts  must  have  alluded  to  Isa.  vi.  2. 
Thus,  too,  the  language  of  the  Jewish 
liturgies  represents  the  seraphim  as  veil- 
ing their  ev<!s  with  wings  in  the  presenca 
of  Uod.  — 1842.] 
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we  believe  his  fond  admirer,  endowed  with  every  virtue 
except  constancy,  was  loved  by  Gaspara  with  enthusiastic 
passion.  Unhappily,  she  learned  only  by  sad  experience  the 
want  of  generosity  too  common  to  man  ;  and  sacrificing,  not 
the  honor,  but  the  pride,  of  her  sex,  by  submissive  affection, 
and  finally  by  querulous  importunity,  she  estranged  a  heart 
never  so  susceptible  as  her  own.  Her  sonnets,  which  seem 
arranged  nearly  in  order,  begin  with  the  delirium  of  sanguine 
love  :  they  are  extravagant  effusions  of  admiration,  mingled 
witli  joy  and  hope ;  but  soon  the  sense  of  Collalto's  colduesa 
glides  in  and  ovei'powers  her  bliss.^  After  three  years'  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  his  promise  of  marriage  fulfilled,  and  when 
he  had  already  caused  alarm  by  his  indifference,  she  wa-s  com- 
pelled to  endure  the  pangs  of  absence  by  his  entering  the 
service  of  France.  Tliis  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  long 
continuance  ;  but  his  lettei"s  were  infrequent,  and  her  com- 
plaints, always  vented  in  a  sonnet,  become  more  fretful.  He 
returned  ;  and  Anasilla  exults  with  tenderness,  yet  still  timid 
in  the  midst  of  her  joy. 

"  Osero  io,  con  queste  fide  braccia, 
Cingerli  il  caro  collo,  ed  accostare 
La  niia  tremante  alia  sua  viva  f'accia?" 

But  jealousy,  not  groundless,  soon  intruded ;  and  we  find 
her  doubly  miserable.  CoUalto  became  more  harsh,  avowed 
Is  ill  re-  his  indifference,  forbade  her  to  importune  him  with 
quited.  ]^gj.  complaints,  and,  in  a  few  months,  espoused  an- 
other woman.  It  is  said  by  the  historians  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, that  tlie  broken  heart  of  Gaspara  sunk  very  soon  under 
these  accumulated  sorrows  into  the  grave.-  And  such,  no 
doubt,  is  what  my  readers  expect,  and  (at  least  the  gentler  of 
them)  wish  to  find.  But  inexorable  truth,  to  whom  I  am  the 
sworn  vassal,  compels  me  to  say  that  the  poems  of  the  lady 
herself  contain  unequivocal  proofs  that  she  avenged  hei-self 
iitT  second  better  ou  Collalto,  —  by  falling  in  love  again.  We 
loTo.  find  the  acknowledgment  of  another  incipient  pas- 

sion, which  speedily  comes  to  maturity  ;  and,  while  declaring 
that  her  present  flame  is  much  stronger  than  the  last,  she 

1  In  an  early  sonnet,  she  already  calls  "  Per  amar  molto,  ed  esser  poco  amata 

CoUato,  "  il  Signer,  c/i'  io  amo,  e  cW  io  pa-  Visse  e  uiori  infelice  ;  ed  or  qui  giace 

vrntu ;  "  an  expression  descriptive  enough  La  pia  fedel  aniante  ehe  sia  stata. 

of  the  gtate  in  which  poor  Gaspara  seems  Pregale,  viator,  riposo  e  pace, 

to  have  lived  several  years.  Ed  impara  da  lei  si  mal  trattata 

.   s  She  anticipated  her  epitaph,  on  this  A  non  seguire  un  cor  crude  e  fugaoe." 
hypothesis  of  a  broken  heart ;  which  did 
AOt  uccur. 
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dismisses  her  faithless  lover  with  the  handsome  compliment, 
that  it  was  her  destiny  always  to  fix  her  affections  on  a  noble 
object.  The  name  of  her  second  choice  does  not  appear  in 
her  poems  ;  nor  has  any  one  hitherto,  it  would  seem,  made  the 
very  easy  discovery  of  his  existence.  It  is  true  that  she  died 
young,  "  but  not  of  love."  ^ 

13.  The  style  of  Gaspara  Stampa  is  clear,  simple,  graceful: 
the  Italian  critics  find  something  to  censure  in  the   gtyieof 
versification.     In  purity  of  taste,  I  should  incline  to   Gtu^para 
set  her  above  Bernardino  Eota,  though  she  has  less  ^'^' 

vigor  of  imagination.  Corniani  has  applied  to  her  the  well- 
knowni  lines  of  Horace  upon  Sappho,^  But  the  fires  of  guilt 
and  shame,  that  glow  along  tlie  strings  of  the  ^olian  lyre,  ill 
resemble  the  pure  sorrows  of  the  tender  Anasilla.  Her  pas- 
sion for  CoUalto,  ardent  and  undisguised,  was  ever  virtuous  ; 
the  sense  of  gentle  birth,  though  so  inferior  to  his  as  perhaps 
to  make  a  proud  man  fear  disparagement,  sustained  her 
against  dishonorable  submission. 

"  E  ben  ver,  che  '1  desio,  con  che  amo  voi, 
E  tiitto  d'  ouesta  pieno,  e  d'  amore ;  3 
Perch6  altrimente  non  convien  tra  noi."  * 

But,  not  less  in  elevation  of  genius  than  in  dignity  of  charac- 
ter, she  is  veiy  far  inferior  to  Vittoria  Colonna,  or  even  to 
Veronica  Gambar,  a  poetess,  who,  without  equalling  Vittoria, 

'  It  is  impossible   to  dispute  the  evi-  *  "  .  .  .  spirat  adhuc  amor 

dence  of  Gaspara  herself  in  several  son-  Vivuutque  commissi  calores 

nets,  so  that  Corniani.  and  all  the  rest,  .ajoliae  fidibus  puellse." 

must  have   read   her  very   inattentively.     ^ .„   .    „    „n        j   o  ic   •      ^-        ■    ^ 

What  can  we  say  to  these  lines  ?  -  P''™,'^^'  J"  ^^^'  ''^^  ^^'^  •  >n^  Gtnpenft, 

"  Perche  mi  par  vedere  a  oerti  segni  "'  ,^'  }'%'"'  Jon'^^/on'^  justice   to   the 

Ch'  ordLsci  (Amor)  nuovi  lacci  e  nuove  P'^'^'"^  °^  Gaspara  btam pa,  though  by  no 


faci. 


means  more  than  it  deserves.     Bouterwek, 

E  di'ritwrme  al  giogo  tuo  t'  ingegni."  ".■  1^*^!  observes  only    "  Viel  Poesie  zeigt 

°    °                   "  °  sich  nicht  m  die.sen  Sonetten  ; '-  which,  I 

And  afterwards  more  fully  : —  humbly  conceive,   shows   that  either   he 

Qual  darai  fine.  Amor,  alle  niie  pene,  had  not  read  them,  or  was  an  indifferent 

Se  dal  cinere  estinto  d'  uno  ardore  judge  ;  and,  from  his  general  taste,  I  pru- 

Uinasce  1'  alLro,  tua  merce,  maggiore,  fer  the  former  hypothesis. 

E  si  vivace  a  consumar  mi  viene  ?  8  sic.     Leg.  onore  ? 

Qual  nelle  pia  felici  e  calde  arena  *  I  quote  these  lines  on  the  authority 

Nel  nido  acceso  sol  di  vario  odore  of  Corniani,  v.  215.     But  I  must  own,  that 

D"  unafenice  estintiiesce  poi  fuore  they  do  not  .appear  in  the  two  editions  of 

Ue  venue,  che  fcnice  altra  diviene.  the  Rime  della  Giispara  Stampa  which  I 

In  questo  io  debbo  i  tuoi  cortesi  strali  have  searched.      I   must  also  add,    that, 

Che  .fempre  e  degno,  ed  onorato  oggetto  willing  as  1  am  to  believe  all   things  in 

Quello,  onde  mi  ferisci,  onde  m'  ass;ili.  favor  of  a  lady's  honor,  there  is  one  very 

Ed  ora  e  tale,  e  t;iuto,  e  si  perfetto,  awkward    sonnet    among    those  of  poor 

Ha  tante  doti  alia  bellezz,a  eguali,  Gaspara,  upon  which  it  is  by  no  mean* 

Ch'  ardor  per  lui  m'  6  sommo  alto  di-  easy  to  put  such  a  construction  ae  w» 

letto."  abould  wish. 
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had  much  of  her  noblenesss  and  purity.  "We  pity  the  Gaspa- 
ras :  we  should  worship,  if  we  coukl  find  tliem,  the  Vittorias. 

14.  Among  the  longer  poems  which  Italy  produced  in  this 
liaNautica  period,  two  may  be  selected.  The  Art  of  Navi- 
of  Baioi.  gation,  La  Nautica,  published  by  Bernardino  Baldi 
in  1590,  is  a  didactic  poem  in  blank  verse,  too  minute  some- 
times and  prosaic  in  its  details,  like  most  of  that  class,  but 
neither  low  nor  turgid  nor  obscm-e,  as  many  others  have 
been.  The  descriptions,  though  never  veiy  animated,  are 
sometimes  poetical  and  pleasing.  Baldi  is  diffuse;  and  this 
conspires  with  the  triteness  of  his  matter  to  render  the  poem 
somewhat  uninteresting.  He  by  no  means  wants  the  power 
to  adorn  his  subject,  but  does  not  always  trouble  himself  to 
exert  it,  and  is  tame  where  he  might  be  spirited.  Few 
poems  bear  more  evident  marks  that  their  substance  had  been 
previously  written  down  in  prose. 

15.  Bernardo    Tasso,    whose    memory    has     almost   been 
,.  .  ,  effaced  with  the  majority  of  mankind  by  the  splen- 

Amadigi  of  .  l         i      ^i  /  • 

Bernardo  dor  ot  his  SOU,  was  uot  Only  the  most  conspicuous 
Tasso.  pQgj^  Qf  ^j^g  jjgQ  wherein  he  lived,  but  was  placed  by 
its  critics,  in  some  points  of  view,  above  Ariosto  himself. 
His  minor  poetry  is  of  considerable  merit.^  But  that  to 
which  he  owed  most  of  liis  reputation  is  an  heroic  romance  on 
the  story  of  Amadis,  written  about  1540,  and  fii-st  pubhshed 
in  1560.  L'Amadigi  is  of  prodigious  length,  containing  100 
cantos,  and  about  57,000  lines.  The  praise  of  faciUty,  in  the 
best  sense,  is  fully  due  to  Bernardo.  His  narration  is  fluent, 
rapid,  and  clear;  his  style  not  in  general  feeble  or  low, 
though  I  am  not  aware  that  many  brilliant  passages  will  be 
found.  He  followed  Ariosto  in  his  tone  of  relating  the  story  : 
his  lines  perpetually  remind  us  of  the  Orlando  ;  and  I  believe 
it  would  appear,  on  close  examination,  that  much  has  been 
borrowed  with  slight  change.     My  own  acquaintance,  however, 

1  "  The  character  of  his  lyric  poetry  is  of  the  Orlando  Innamorato,  vol.  i.  p.  376, 
a  sweetness  and  abundance  of  expressions  with  a  translation  by  a  lady  well  kaowu 
and  images,  by  which  he  becomes  more  for  the  skill  with  which  she  has  trans- 
flowing  and  full  (  piti  morhido  e  piu  pas-  ferred  the  grace  and  feeling  of  Petrarch 
to.5o,  metaphors  not  translatable  by  single  into  our  language.  The  sonnet,  which 
Jlngiish  words )  than  his  contemporaries  begins  "  Poiche  la  parte  men  perfetta  e 
cf  the  school  of  Petrarch."  —  Corniani,  bella,"  is  not  found  in  Gobbi  or  Mathias. 
T.  127.  It    is    distinguished    from    the    common 

A  sonnet  of  Bernardo   Tasso,  so  much  crowd  of  Italian  sonnets  in  the  sixteenth 

a4mired  at   the  time,  that  almost  every  century  by  a  novelty,  truth,  and  delicacy 

one,  it  is  said,  of  a  refined  taste  had  it  by  of  sentiment,  which  is  comparatively  rsur« 

bnart,  will  be  found  in  Panizzi's  edition  in  them. 
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with  the  Araadigi  is  'not  sufficient  to  warrant  more  than  a 
general  judgment.  Ginguene,  who  rates  this  poem  very 
highly,  praises  the  skill  with  wliich  the  disposition  of  the 
original  romance  hiis  been  altered  and  its  canvas  enriched  by 
new  insertions,  the  beauty  of  the  images  and  sentiments,  the 
variety  of  tlie  descriptions,  the  sweetness,  though  not  always 
free  from  languor,  of  the  style ;  and  finally  recommends  its 
perusal  to  all  lovers  of  romantic  poetry,  and  to  all  wlio  would 
appreciate  that  of  Italy.^  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
choice  of  a  subject  become  frivolous  in  the  eyes  of  mankind, 
not  less  than  tlie  extreme  length  of  Bernardo  Tasso's  poem, 
must  render  it  almost  impossible  to  follow  this  advice. 

16.  The  satires  of  Bentivoglio,  it  is  agreed,  fall  short  of 
those  by  Ariosto,  thougli  some  have  placed  them 
above  those  of  Alamanni.'-'  But  all  these  ai"e  satires  i^uriesque 
on  the  regular  model,  assuming  at  least  a  half-seri-  poetry: 
ous  tone.  A  style  more  congenial  to  the  Italians 
was  that  of  burlesque  poetry,  sometimes  poignantly  satirical, 
but  as  destitute  of  any  grave  aim,  as  it  was  light  and  familiar, 
even  to  popular  vulgarity,  in  its  expression,  though  capable 
of  grace  in  the  midst  of  its  gayety,  and  worthy  to  employ  the 
best  masters  of  Tuscan  language.^  But  it  was  disgraced  by 
Bome  of  its  cultivators,  and  l)y  none  more  than  Peter  Aretin. 
The  character  of  this  profligate  and  impudent  person  is  well 
known:  it  appears  extraordinary,  that,  in  an  age  so  little  scru- 
pulous as  to  political  or  private  revenge,  some  great  princes, 
who  had  never  spared  a  worthy  adversary,  thought  it  not 
unbecoming  to  purchase  the  silence  of  an  odious  libeller,  who 
called  himself  their  scourge.  In  a  literary  sense,  the  writings 
of  Aretin  are  unequal ;  the  serious  are  for  the  most  part  reck- 
oned wearisome  and  prosaic ;  in  his  satires  a  poignancy  and 
spirit,  it  is  said,  frequently  breaks  out ;  and  thougli  his 
popularity,  like  that  of  most  satirists,  was  chiefly  founded  on 
the  ill-nature  of  mankind,  he  gratified  this  with  a  neatness 
and  point  of  expression,  which  those  who  cared  nothing  for 
the  satire  might  admire,'* 

1  Vol.  V.  pp.  61-108.    Bouterwek  (vol.  imaginative  descriptions  as  well  as  its  deli- 

li.  159)  speaKs  much  less  favorably  of  the  cacy  and  .softness. 

Aniadigi,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  in  too  ^  Giuguene,  ix.  198 ;  Biogr.  Univ. ;  Tira- 

disparaging    a    tone.      Corniani,   a  great  boschi,  x.  66. 

admirer  of  Bernardo,  own.s  that  his  mor-  '  A  canzon  by  Coppetta  on  his  cat.  in 

biiffzza  and  fertility  have  rendered  him  the   twenty-seventh  volume   of  the   Par- 

too  frequently  diffuse  and  flowery.     See  nxso  Ifciliano,  is  rather  amusing, 

also  Panizzi,  p.  39.3.  who  observe,s  that  the  *  Bouterwek,    ii.    207.      His  authority 

Amadigi  wants  interest,  but   praises  its  does  not  seem  suflicient  ;   and  Ginguuni, 
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17.  Among  the  writers  of  satirical,  burlesque,  or  licentious 
other  bur-  Poetry,  after  Aretin,  the  most  remarkable  are  Firen- 
lesqiie         zuola,  Casa  (one  of  whose  compositions  passed  so 

much  all  bounds  as  to  have  excluded  him  from  the 
purple,  and  has  become  the  subject  of  a  sort  of  a  literary  con- 
troversy, to  which  I  can  only  allude),'  Franco,  and  Grazzini, 
surnamed  II  Lasca.  I  must  refer  to  the  regular  historians 
of  Italian  literature  for  accounts  of  these,  as  well  as  for 
the  styles  of  poetry  called  macaronica  and  pedantesca,  which 
Attempts  apptsar  wholly  contemptible,  and  the  attempts  to 
at  ijitia       introduce    Latin  metres,  a  folly  with  which  every 

nation  has  been  inoculated  in  its  turn.^  Claudio 
Tolomei,  and  Angelo  Costanzo  himself,  by  writing  sapphics 
and  hexameters,  did  more  honor  to  so  strange  a  pedantry 
than  it  deserved. 

18.  The  translation  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  by 
Poetical  Auguillara  seems  to  have  acquired  the  highest  name 
translations,  ^j^i^  j^g  critics ; ''  but  that  of  the  ^neid  by  Caro  is 
certainly  the  best  known  in  Europe.  It  is  not,  however,  very 
faithful,  though  written  in  blank  verse,  which  leaves  a  trans- 
lator no  good  excuse  for  deviating  from  his  original :  the  style 
is  diffuse,  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  better  that  those  who  read 
it  should  not  remember  Virgil.  Many  more  Italian  poets 
ought,  possibly,  to  be  commemorated  ;  but  we  must  hasten 
forward  to  tlie  greatest  of  them  all. 

19.  The  life  of  Tasso  is  excluded  from  these  pages  by  the 
Torquato  ^""^^  I  have  adopted ;  but  I  cannot  suppose  any 
Tasso.  reader  to  be  ignorant  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  affecting  stories  that  literary  biography  presents.     It  was 

ix.  212,  gives  a  worse  character  of  the  style  "  Mutalo,  o  sminuiscil,  se  tu  sai, 

of  Aretin.     But  Muratori  (Delia   Perfetta  0  Nanni,  o  Qiauni,  o  Giannino,  o  Olan- 

Poesia,  ii.  284)  extols  one  of  his  sonnets  nozzo, 

as  deserving  a  very  high  place  in  Italian  Come  pi'i  tu  lo  tocchi,  peggio  fai, 

poetry.  Che  gli  e  cattivo  intero,  e  peggior  mozzo." 

1  A  more  innocent  and  diverting  capi- 

tolo  of  Casa  turns  on  the  ill  luck  of  being  '  Macaronic  verse  was  invented  by  one 

named  John.  Folengo,  in  the  first  part  of  the  century. 

,,  „,  .             .                   ■    ,■  ■           1,         ■  This  worthy  had  written  an  epic   poem, 

«'  S'  10  avess.  manco  quindae.  o  vent'  anni,  ^^^^.^,^  ^^  ^^       ^^^  superior  to  the  iEneid! 

Messer  C.andolfo,  lo  mi  sbattezzerei,  _  ^  ^^^^^   ^^  ^^^^^^  he  showed  the  manu- 

Per  non  aver  mai  piu  nome  Giovanni.  .        ^^jj   ^^  ^^^^  compliment,  as  he 

Perch'  10  non  posso  andar  pe'   fatti  ^,,0^^'^^,  of  saying  that  he  had  equalled 

»Ti    ™'f3'    ...       ,         .     .  Virgil.     Folengo,  in  a  rage,  threw  his  poem 

N6  partirmi  di  qui  per  u:  si  presso  ,„^|  j,^^  ^       »„;,  ^^^  ^^%^  ^^  j^^  ^^.^  of 

Ch'  10  nol  senta  chiamar  da  cinque  e  j^j^  uf^  ^^  ^^j^^  Macaronics.    Journal  des 

^■-  Savans,  December,  1831. 

ne  ends  by  lamenting  that  no  altera-  ^  gaifi  (continuation  de  Gingu6n6),  x. 

tion  mends  the  name  180;  Oomiani,  vi.  113. 
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in  the  first  stages  of  a  morbid  melanclioly,  almost  of  Intel- 
lectual derangement,  that  the  Gierusalemme  Liberata  W!« 
finished  :  it  was  during  a  confinement,  harsh  in  all  its  circum- 
etanees,  though  perhaps  necessary,  that  it  was  given  to  the 
world.  Several  portions  had  been  clandestinely  published,  in 
consequence  of  the  author's  inability  to  protect  his  rights ; 
and  even  the  first  complete  edition,  in  1581,  seems  to  have 
been  without  his  previous  consent.  In  the  later  editions  of 
the  same  year,  he  is  said  to  have  been  consulted ;  but  his  dis- 
order was  then  at  a  height,  from  which  it  afterwards  receded, 
leaving  his  genius  undiminislied,  and  his  reason  somewhat 
more  sound,  though  always  unsteady.  Tasso  died  at  Rome 
in  1595,  already  the  object  of  the  world's  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion, rather  than  of  its  kindness  and  sympathy. 

20.  The  Jei'usalem  is  the  great  epic  poem,  in  the  strict 
sense,  of  modern  times.  It  was  justly  observed  by  The  Jeru- 
Voltaire,  that,  in  the  choice  of  his  subject,  Tasso  is  ^'^j^™  "- 
superior  to  Homer.  Whatever  interest  tradition  choice  of 
might  have  attached  among  the  Greeks  to  the  wrath  ^^^i^*- 
of  Achilles  and  the  death  of  Hector,  was  slight  to  those  genu- 
ine recollections  which  were  associated  with  the  first  crusade. 
It  was  not  the  theme  of  a  single  people,  but  of  Europe  ;  not  a 
fluctuating  tradition,  but  certain  history ;  yet  history  so  far 
remote  from  the  poet's  time,  as  to  adapt  itself  to  his  purpose 
with  almost  the  flexibility  of  fable.  Nor  could  the  subject 
have  been  chosen  so  well  in  another  age  or  country ;  it  was 
still  the  holy  war,  and  the  sympathies  of  his  readers  were 
easily  excited  for  religious  chivalry :  but,  in  Italy,  this  was  no 
longer  an  absorbing  sentiment ;  and  the  stern  tone  of  bigotry, 
which  perhaps  might  still  have  been  required  fi'om  a  Castilian 
poet,  would  have  been  dissonant  amidst  the  soft  notes  that 
charmed  the  court  of  Ferrara. 

21.  In  the  variety  of  occurrences,  the  change  of  scenes 
and  images,  and  of  the  trains  of  sentiment  connected  superior  to 
with  them  in  the  reader's  mind,  we  cannot  place  the  Hoinerand 
Iliad  on  a  level  with  the  Jerusalem.  And  again,  by  souS  '" 
the  manifest  unity  of  subject,  and  by  the  continuance  p°'°'s- 
of  the  crusading  army  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  the 
poem  of  Tasso  has  a  coherence  and  singleness,  which  is  com- 
paratively wanting  to  that  of  Virgil.  Every  circumstance  is 
in  its  place:    we  expect  the  victory  of  the  Christians,   but 
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acknowledge  the  probability  and  adequacy  of  the  events  that 
delay  it.  The  episodes,  properly  so  to  be  called,  are  few  and 
short ;  for  the  expedition  of  those  who  recall  Rinaldo  from  the 
arms  of  Armida,  though  occupying  too  large  a  portion  of  the 
poem,  unlike  the  fifth  and  sixth,  or  even  the  second  and  lliird 
books  of  the  ^neid,  is  an  indispensable  link  in  the  chain  of 
its  narrative. 

22.  In  the  delineation  of  character,  at  once  natural,  distinct 
itscha-  find  original,  Tasso  must  give  way  to  Homei".  per^ 
racters.  haps  to  some  Other  e]>ic  and  romantic  poets.  Them 
are  some  indications  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote;  some  want 
of  that  truth  to  nature,  by  which  the  poet,  like  the  painter, 
must  give  reality  to  the  conceptions  of  his  fancy.  Yet  here 
also  the  sweetness  and  nobleness  of  his  mind,  and  his  fine 
sense  of  moral  beauty,  are  displayed.  The  female  warrior  had 
been  an  old  invention ;  and  few,  except  Homer,  had  missed 
the  opportunity  of  diversifying  tlieir  battles  with  such  a 
character.  But  it  is  of  difficult  management :  we  know  not 
how  to  draw  the  line  between  the  savage  virago,  from  whom 
the  imagination  revolts,  and  the  gentler  fair  one,  whose  feats 
in  arms  are  ridiculously  incongruous  to  her  person  and  dis- 
position. Virgil  first  threw  a  romantic  charm  over  his  Ca- 
milla ;  but  he  did  not  render  her  the  object  of  love.  In 
modern  poetry,  this  seemed  the  necessary  compliment  to 
every  lady ;  but  we  hardly  envy  Rogero  tlie  possession  of 
Bradamante,  or  Arthegal  that  of  Britomart.  Tasso  alone, 
with  little  sacrifice  of  poetical  probability,  has  made  his  read- 
ers sympathize  with  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  Tancred  for 
Clorinda.  She  is  so  bright  an  ideality,  so  heroic,  and  yet,  hj 
the  enchantment  of  verse,  so  lovely,  that  no  one  follows  her 
through  the  combat  without  delight,  or  reads  her  death  with- 
out sorrow.  And  how  beautiful  is  the  contrast  of  this  charac- 
ter with  the  tender  and  modest  Erminia !  The  heroes,  as  has 
been  hinted,  are  drawn  with  less  power.  Godfrey  is  a  noble 
example  of  calm  and  faultless  virtue ;  but  we  find  little  dis- 
tinctive cliaracter  in  Rinaldo.  Tancred  has  seemed  to  some 
rather  too  much  enfeebled  by  his  passion  ;  yet  this  may  be 
justly  considered  as  part  of  the  moral  of  the  poem. 

23.  The  Jerusalem  is  read  with  pleasure  in  almost  every 
Excellence  canto.  No  pocm,  perhaps,  if  we  except  the  jEneid, 
ofitBstj-ie.   Yias  so  few  weak  or  tedious  pages :  the  worst  passages 
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are  the  speeches,  which  are  too  diifuse.  Tlie  native  melan- 
clioly  of  Tasso  tinges  all  his  poem :  we  meet  with  no  lighter 
strain,  no  comic  sally,  no  effort  to  relieve  for  an  instant  the 
tone  of  seriousness  that  pervades  every  stanza.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable that  some  become  wearied  by  this  uniformity,  which  his 
metre  serves  to  augment.  The  ottava  rima  has  its  inconve- 
niences :  even  its  intricacy,  when  once  mastered,  renders  it 
more  monotonous  ;  and  the  recurrence  of  marked  rhymes,  the 
breaking  of  the  sense  into  equal  divisions,  while  they  com- 
municate to  it  a  regularity  that  secures  the  humblest  verse 
from  sinking  to  the  level  of  prose,  deprive  it  of  that  variety 
which  the  hexameter  most  eminently  possesses.  Ariosto  les 
sened  this  effect  by  the  rapid  flow  of  his  language,  and 
perhaps  by  its  negligence  and  inequality :  in  Tasso,  who  is 
more  sustained  at  a  high  pitch  of  elaborate  expression  than 
any  great  poet  except  Virgil,  and  in  whom  a  prosaic  or  feeble 
stanza  will  rarely  be  found,  the  uniformity  of  cadence  may 
conspire  with  the  lusciousness  of  style  to  produce  a  sense  of 
satiety  in  the  reader.  This  is  said  rather  to  account  for  the 
injustice,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  which  some  speak  of  Tasso, 
than  to  express  my  own  sentiments ;  for  there  are  few  poems 
of  great  length  which  I  so  little  wish  to  lay  aside  as  the  Jeru- 
salem. 

24.  The  diction  of  Tasso  excites  perpetual  admiration :  it 
is  rarely  turgid  or  harsh ;  and,  though  more  figurative  than 
that  of  Ariosto,  it  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  most  of  our 
own  or  the  ancient  poets,  that  it  appears  simple  in  our  eyes. 
Virgil,  to  whom  we  most  readily  compare  him,  is  far  superior 
in  energy,  but  not  in  grace.  Yet  his  grace  is  often  too  arti- 
ficial, and  the  marks  of  the  file  are  too  evident  in  the  exqui- 
siteness  of  his  language.  Lines  of  superior  beauty  occur 
in  almost  every  stanza :  pages  after  pages  may  be  found,  in 
which,  not  pretending  to  weigh  the  style  in  the  scales  of  the 
Florentine  Academy,  I  do  not  perceive  one  feeble  verse  or 
improper  expression. 

25.  The  conceits  so  often  censured  in  Tasso,  though  they 
bespeak  the  false  taste  that  had  begun  to  prevail,  do  s^me 
not  seem  quite  so  numerous  as  his  critics  have  been  fiiuitsinit. 
apt  to  insinuate ;  but  we  find  sometimes  a  trivial  or  affected 
phrase,  or,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  times,  an  idle  allusion 
to  mythology,  when  the  verse  or  stanza  requires  to  be  filled 
up.     A  striking  instance  may  be  gi\'en  from  the  admirable 
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passage  where  Tancred  discovers  Clorinda  in  the  warrior  on 
whom  he  has  just  inflicted  a  mortal  blow 

"  La  vide,  e  la  conobbe ;  e  resto  senza 
E  moto  e  senso  " 

The  effect  is  here  complete,  and  here  he  would  have  desired 
to  stop.  But  the  necessity  of  the  verse  induced  him  to  finish 
it  with  feebleness  and  aiFectation.  Ahi  vista  !  Ahi  conoscenza  I 
Such  difficult  metres  as  the  ottava  rima  demand  these  sacri- 
fices too  frequently.  Ariosto  has  mnumerable  lines  of  neces- 
sity. 

26.  It  is  easy  to  censure  the  faults  of  this  admirable  poem. 
Defects  of  The  Supernatural  macliinery  is  perhaps  somewhat  in 
the  poem,  exccss ;  yet  this  had  been  characteristic  of  the  ro- 
mantic school  of  poetry,  which  had  moulded  the  taste  of 
Europe,  and  is  seldom  displeasing  to  the  reader.  A  still  more 
unequivocal  blemish  is  the  disproportionate  influence  of  love 
upon  the  heroic  crusaders,  giving  a  tinge  of  effeminacy  to  the 
whole  poem,  and  exciting  something  like  contempt  in  the  aus- 
tere critics,  who  have  no  standard  of  excellence  in  epic  song 
but  what  the  ancients  have  erected  for  us.  But,  while  we 
must  acknowledge  that  Tasso  has  indulged  too  fer  the  inspi- 
rations of  his  own  temperament,  it  may  be  candid  to  ask  our- 
selves, whether  a  subject  so  grave,  and  by  necessity  so  full  of 
carnage,  did  not  require  many  of  the  softer  touches  which  he 
lias  given  it.  His  battles  are  as  spirited  and  picturesque  as 
those  of  Ariosto,  and  perhaps  more  so  than  those  of  Virgil ; 
but,  to  the  taste  of  our  times,  he  has  a  little  too  much  of  pro- 
miscuous slaughter.  The  Iliad  had  here  set  an  unfortunate 
precedent,  which  epic  poets  thought  themselves  bound  to 
copy.  If  Erminia  and  Armida  had  not  been  introduced, 
the  classical  critic  might  have  censured  less  in  the  Jerusa- 
lem; but  it  would  have  been  far  less  also  the  delight  of 
mankind. 

27.  Whatever  may  be  the  laws  of  criticism,  every  poet 

will  best  obey  the  dictates  of  his  own  genius.  Tlie 
the  peculiar  skill  and  imagination  of  Tasso  made  him  equal  to 
gmu3  of       descriptions  of  war ;  but  his  heart  was  formed  for 

that  sort  of  pensive  voluptuousness  which  most 
distingiiishes  his  poetry,  and  wliich  is  very  unlike  the  coarser 
sensuality  of  Ariosto.  He  lingers  around  the  gardens  of 
Armida,  as  though  he  had  been  himself  her  thrall.     The 
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Florentine  critics  veliemently  attacked  her  final  reconciliation 
with  Rinaklo  in  the  twentieth  canto,  and  the  renewal  of  their 
loves ;  for  the  reader  is  left  with  no  other  expectation.  Nor 
was  their  censure  unjust;  since  it  is  a  sacrifice  of  what 
should  be  the  predominant  sentiment  in  the  conclusion  of  tlie 
poem.  But  Tasso  seems  to  have  become  fond  of  Armida, 
and  could  not  endure  to  leave  in  sorrow  and  despair  t)ic 
creature  of  his  ethereal  fancy,  whom  he  had  made  so  fair  and 
80  winning.  It  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  readers  are 
pleased  with  this  passage ;  but  it  can  never  escape  the  con- 
demnation of  severe  judges. 

28.  Tasso,  doubtless,  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
Virgil.     But  independently  of  the  vast  advantages   .j.^^^^  ^^^^ 
which  the  Latin  language  possesses  in  majesty  and   pared  to 
vigor,  and  wliich  render  exact  comparison  difficult     "^^  ' 

as  well  as  unfair,  it  may  be  said  that  Virgil  displays  more 
justness  of  taste,  a  more  extensive  observation,  and,  if  we 
may  speak  thus  in  the  absence  of  so  much  poetry  which 
he  may  have  imitated,  a  more  genuine  originality.  Tasso  did 
not  possess  much  of  the  self-springing  invention  which  we 
find  in  a  few  great  poets,  and  wliich,  in  this  higher  sense,  I 
cannot  concede  to  Ariosto :  he  not  only  borrows  freely,  and 
perhaps  studiously,  from  the  ancients,  but  introduces  frequent 
lines  from  earlier  Italian  poets,  and  especially  from  Petrarch. 
He  has  also  some  favorite  turns  of  phrase,  which  serve  to 
give  a  certain  mannerism  to  his  stanzas. 

29.  The  Jerusalem  was  no  sooner  published  than  it  was 
weighed  against  the  Orlando  Furioso ;  and  neither  „   .  . 

To  Ariosto ' 

Italy  nor  Europe  have  yet  agreed  which  scale  in-  ' 

clines.  It  is  indeed  one  of  those  critical  problems  that  admit 
of  no  certain  solution,  whether  we  look  to  the  suff"rage  of  those 
who  feel  acutely  and  justly,  or  to  the  general  sense  of  man- 
kind. We  cannot  determine  one  poet  to  be  superior  to  the 
other,  without  assuming  premises  which  no  one  is  bound  to 
grant.  Those  who  read  for  a  stimulating  variety  of  circum- 
Btances,  and  the  enlivening  of  a  leisure  hour,  must  prefer 
Ariosto ;  and  he  is  probably,  on  this  account,  a  poet  of  more 
universal  popularity.  It  might  be  said  perhaps  by  some,  that 
he  is  more  a  favorite  of  men,  and  Tasso  of  women.  And  yet, 
in  Italy,  the  sympathy  with  tender  and  graceful  poetry  is  so 
general,  that  the  Jerusalem  has  hardly  been  less  in  favor  with 
Uio  people  tlian  its  livelier  rival;  and  its  fine  stanzas  may 
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still  be  heard  by  moonlight  frora  the  lips  of  a  gondoliiir, 
floating  along  the  calm  bosom  of  the  Venetian  Avaters.^ 

30.  Ariosto  must  be  placed  much  more  below  Homer  than 
Tasso  falls  short  of  Virgil.  The  Orlando  has  not  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  Iliad :  each  is  prodigiously  rapid,  but  Homer 
has  more  momentum  by  his  weight;  the  one  is  a  hunter, 
tlie  other  a  war-horse.  The  finest  stanzas  in  Ariosto  are  fully 
e(jual  to  any  in  Tasso;  but  the  latter  has  by  no  means  so  many 
feeble  lines.  Yet  his  language,  though  never  affectedly  ob- 
scure, is  not  so  pellucid,  and  has  a  certain  refineraent  which 
makes  us  sometimes  pause  to  perceive  the  meaning.  Who- 
ever reads  Ariosto  slowly,  will  probably  be  offended  by  his 
negligence:  whoever  reads  Tasso  quickly,  will  lose  something 
of  the  elaborate  finish  of  his  style. 

31.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  counterpart  among  painters  for 
To  the  Ariosto.  His  brilliancy  and  fertile  invention  might 
Boiognese  remind  us  of  Tintoret ;  but  he  is  more  natural,  and 
painters,  j^^^  solicitous  of  effect.  If  indeed  poetical  diction 
be  the  correlative  of  coloring  in  our  comparison  of  the 
ai-ts,  none  of  the  Venetian  school  can  represent  the  simplicity 
and  averseness  to  ornament  of  language  which  belong  to  the 
Orlando  Furioso ;  and  it  would  be  impossible,  for  other  rea- 
sons, to  look  for  a  parallel  in  Roman  or  Tuscan  pencil.  But 
with  Tasso  the  case  is  different ;  and,  though  it  would  be  an 
afl'ected  expression  to  call  him  the  founder  of  the  Boiognese 
school,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  a  great  influence  on  its 
chief  painters,  who  came  but  a  little  after  him.  They  imbued 
themselves  with  the  spirit  of  a  poem  so  congenial  to  their  age, 
and  so  much  admired  in  it.  No  one,  I  think,  can  consider 
their  works,  without  perceiving  both  the  analogy  of  the  place 

'  The  following  passages  may  perhapg  Treman  le  spaziose  atre  caverne, 

be  naturally  compared,  both  as  buing  cele-  E  1'  aer  cieco  a  quel  rumor  rimbomba. 

brated,  and  as  descriptive  of  sound.     Ari-  Ne  si  stridendo  mai  dalle  superne 

osto  lijis,  however,  much  the  advantage  ;  Itegioni  del  cielo  il  folgor  pioniba ; 

and  I  do  not  thinli  the  lines  in  the  .Terusa-  Ne  si  scossa  giammai  trema  la  tiirra 

leni,  though  very  famous,  are  altogether  Quando  i  vapori  in  sen  gravida  serra." 

what   I  sliould  select   as  a  specimen  of  GUrus.  Lib.,  c.  4. 
Tasso. 

"  Aspri  concenti,  orribile  armonia  In  the  latter  of   these  stanzas,  there  ia 

D'  alte  querele,  d'  ululi,  e  di  strida  rather  too  studied  an  effort  at  imitative 

Delia  misera  gente,  che  peria  sound  :    the   lines    are   grand  and   nobly 

Nul  fondo  per  cagion  della  sua  guida,  expressed  ;    but  they  do  not  hurry  along 

I.stranamente  coticordar  s'  udia  the  reader  like  those  of  Ariosto.     In  hia, 

eol  fiero  suou  della  fiamma  omicida."  there  is  little  attempt  at  vocal  imitation  ; 

'     Orland.  Fur.,  c.  14.  yet  we  seem  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  suller* 

"  Ohiama  gli  abitatoi  dell'  ombre  eteme  iug,  and  the  crackling  of  the  llames. 
11  rauco  suou  deUa  tartarea  tromba ; 
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each  hold  in  their  respective  arts,  and  the  traces  of  a  feeling, 
caught  directly  from  Tasso  as  their  prototype  and  model.  We 
recognize  his  spirit  in  the  sylvan  shades  and  voluptuous  forms 
of  Albano  and  Domenichino ;  in  the  pure  beauty  that  radiates 
from  the  ideal  heads  of  Guido ;  in  the  skilful  composition, 
exact  design,  and  noble  expression,  of  the  Caracci.  Yet  the 
school  of  Bologna  seems  to  furnish  no  parallel  to  the  en* 
chanting  grace  and  diffused  harmony  of  Tasso ;  and  we 
nmst,  in  this  respect,  look  back  to  Correggio  as  his  repre- 
sentative. 


Sect.  II. — On  Spanish  Poetry. 

Luis  de  Leon  —  Herrera — Ercilla  —  Camoens  —  Spanish  Ballads. 


32.  The  reigns  of  Charles  and  his  son  have  long  been 
reckoned  the  golden  age  of  Spanish  poetry ;  and  if  poetry  cvd- 
the  art  of  verse  was  not  cultivated  in  the  latter  "^i^p-*^ 
period  by  any  quite  so  successful  as  Garcilasso  and  cuaries  ana 
Mendoza,  who  belonged  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  ^'""^p- 
century,  the  vast  number  of  names  that  have  been  collected 
by  diligent  inquiry  show,  at  least,  a  national  taste  which 
deserves  some  attention.  The  means  of  exhibiting  a  full 
account  of  even  the  most  select  names  in  this  crowd  are  not 
readily  at  hand.  In  Spain  itself,  the  poets  of  the  age  of 
Philip  II.,  like  those  who  lived  under  his  great  enemy  in 
England,  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  little  regarded  till 
after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Parnaso 
Es|)anol  of  Sedano,  the  lirst  volumes  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  17G8,  made  them  better  known;  but  Bouterwek 
observes,  that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  make  a  superior 
collection,  as  we  do  not  find  several  poems  of  the  chief 
writers,  witli  which  the  editor  seems  to  have  fiincied  the 
public  to  be  sufficiently  acquainted.  An  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  language,  and  a  cursory  view  of  these  volumes,  must 
di-iablc  me  from  speaking  confidently  of  Castilian  poetry: 
80  *.ar  as  I  feel  myself  competent  to  judge,  the  specimens 
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chosen  by  Bouterwek  do  no  injustice  to  the  compila- 
tion.^ 

33.  The  best  lyric  poet  of  Spain  in  the  opinion .  of  many, 
Luis  de  With  whom  I  venture  to  concur,  was  Fra  Luis  Ponce 
i«o°-  de  Leon,  born  in  1527,  and  whose  poems  were  pro- 

bably written  not  very  long  after  the  middle  of  the  century. 
The  greater  part  are  translations  ;  but  his  original  productions 
are  chiefly  religious,  and  full  of  that  soft  mysticism  which 
allies  itself  so  well  to  the  emotions  of  a  poetical  mind.  One 
of  his  odes,  De  la  Vida  del  Cielo,  which  will  be  found  entire 
in  Bouterwek,  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  lyric  poetrj-^,  which, 
in  it^  peculiar  line  of  devout  aspiration,  has  perhaps  never 
been  excelled.^  But  the  warmth  of  his  piety  was  tempered 
by  a  classical  taste,  which  he  had  matured  by  the  habitual 
imitation  of  Horace.  "At  an  early  age,"  says  Bouterwek, 
*'  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  odes  of  Horace ; 
and  the  elegance  and  purity  of  style  which  distinguish  those 
compositions  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  imagination. 
Classical  simplicity  and  dignity  were  the  models  constantly 
present  to  his  creative  fancy.  He,  however,  appropriated  to 
himself  the  character  of  Horace's  poetry  too  naturally  ever 
to  incur  the  danger  of  servile  imitation.  He  discarded  the 
prolix  style  of  the  canzone,  and  imitated  the  brevity  of  the 
strophes  of  Horace  in  romantic  measures  of  syllables  and 
rhymes :  more  just  feeling  for  the  imitation  of  the  ancients 
was  never  evinced  by  any  modern  poet.  His  odes  have, 
however,  a  character  totally  different  from  those  of  Horace, 
though  the  sententious  air  which  marks  the  style  of  both 
authors  imparts  to  them  a  deceptive  resemblance.  The  re- 
ligious austerity  of  Luis  de  Leon's  life  was  not  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  epicurism  of  the  Latin  poet :  but,  notwithstanding 
this  very  diffeient  disposition  of  the  mind,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  should  have  adopted  the  same  form  of  poetic  ex- 
pression ;  for  each  possessed  a  fine  imagination,  subordinate 
to  the  control  of  a  sound  understanding.    Which  of  the  two  is 


I  "  Tlie  merit  of  Spanish  poems,"  says  ous ;  "it  was  not  uncommon  even  for  the 

a  critic  equally  candid  and  well-informed,  nobility  of  Philip  IV.'s  time  to  converse 

•'  indepeiiUentiy  of  those  intended  for  re-  for  some  minutes  in  extemporaneous  poe- 

prpsentation,  consists  chiefly  in  smoothness  try;  and  in  carelessness  of  metre,  as  well 

of  versification  and  purity  of  language,  and  as  in  commonplace  images,  the  verses  of 

In  facility  nither  than  strength  of  iraagi-  that  time  often  remind  us  of  the  impro- 

nation." — Lord   Holland's  Lope  de  Vega,  visalori  of  ItaXy."  —  p.  106. 

vol.  i.  p.  107.    He  had  previously  observed,  '  P.  248. 
that  tiiese  poets  were  generally  volumlu- 
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flie  superior  poet,  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  word,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine ;  as  each  formed  his  style  by 
free  imitation,  and  neither  overstepped  the  boundaries  of  u 
certain  sphere  of  practical  observation.  Iloi-ace's  odes  exhi- 
bit a  superior  style  of  art,  and,  from  the  relationship  between 
the  thoughts  and  images,  possess  a  degree  of  attraction  which 
is  wanting  in  those  of  Luis  de  Leon ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  latter  are  the  more  rich  in  that  natund  kind  of  poetry 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  overflowing  of  a  pure  soul, 
elevated  to  the  loftiest  regions  of  moral  and  religious  ideal- 
ism." '  Among  the  fruits  of  these  Horatian  studies  of  Luia 
de  Leon,  we  must  place  an  admirable  ode  suggested  by  the 
prophecy  of  Nereus,  wherein  the  genius  of  the  Tagus,  rising 
from  its  waters  to  Rodrigo,  the  last  of  the  Gothic  kings,  as  he 
lay  encircled  in  the  arms  of  Cava,  denounces  the  ruin  which 
their  guilty  loves  were  to  entail  upon  Spain.- 

34.  Next  to  Luis  de  Leon  in  merit,  and  perhaps  above 
him  in  European  renowai,  we  find  Herrera,  sur- 
named  the  Divine.  He  died  in  L578 ;  and  his  *"*"'• 
poems  seem  to  have  been  first  collectively  published  in  1582 
He  was  an  innovator  in  poetical  language,  whose  boldness 
was  sustained  by  popularity,  though  it  may  have  diminished 
his  fame.  "  Ilerrera  was  a  poet,"  says  Bouterwek,  "  of 
powerful  talent,  and  one  Avho  evinced  undaunted  resolution  in 
pursuing  the  new  path  which  he  had  struck  out  for  himself. 
The  novel  style,  however,  which  he  wished  to  introduce  into 
Spanish  poetry,  was  not  the  result  of  a  spontaneous  essay, 
flowing  from  immediate  inspiration,  but  was  theoretically  con- 
structed on  artificial  principles.  Thus,  amidst  traits  of  real 
beauty,  his  poetry  everywhere  presents  marks  of  affecta- 
tion. The  great  fault  of  his  language  is  too  much  singularity  ; 
and  his  expression,  where  it  ought  to  be  elevated,  is  merely 
far-fetched."^  Velasquez  observes,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  Ilerrera,  his  extreme  care  to  polish  his 
versification  has  rendered  it  sometimes  unpleasing  to  those 
«'ho  require  harmony  and  ease.* 

35.  Of  these  defects  in  the  style   of  Herrera,   I  cannot 

1  p.  243.  of  the  Cape  to  Camoens;  but  the  refem 

2  This  ode  I  first    knew  many  years    blanoe  is  not  sufficient,  and  the  iLites  ra- 
Itince  by  a  translation   in   the  poems   of     th<;r  incompatible. 

llu.ssell,  which  are  too  little  remembered,  ^  P.  229. 

except  by  a  few  good  judges.     It  has  been  *  Geschichte  der  Spanischen  Dichtkunst 

surmised  by  some  Spanish  critics  to  have  p.  207. 

suggested  the  iamous  vision  of  the  Spirit 
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judge  :  Lis  odes  appear  to  possess  a  lyric  elevation  and  rich- 
ness of  plu'ase,  derived  in  some  measure  from  the  study  of 
Pindar,  or  still  more  perhaps  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
worthy  of  comparison  with  Chiabrera.  Those  on  the  battle 
of  Lepanto  are  most  celebrated :  they  pour  forth  a  torrent  of 
resounding  song,  in  those  rich  tones  which  the  Castilian  lan- 
guage so  abundantly  supplies.  I  cannot  so  thoroughly  admire 
the  ode  addressed  to  Sleep,  which  Bouterwek  as  well  as 
Sedano  extol.  The  images  are  in  themselves  pleasing  and 
ajipropriate,  the  lines  steal  with  a  graceful  flow  on  the  ear ; 
but  we  should  desire  to  find  something  more  raised  above  the 
common])laces  of  poetry. 

36.  The  poets  of  this  age  belong  generally,  more  or  less, 

to  the  Italian  school.  Many  of  them  were  also 
tout- of  translators  from  Latin.  In  their  odes,  epistles,  and 
Castilian      souuets,  the  rescmblauce  of  style,  as  well  as  that  of 

poetry.  '  -'    .  ' 

the  languages,  make  us  sometimes  almost  beueve 
that  we  are  reading  the  Italian  instead  of  the  Spanish  Par- 
naso.  There  seem,  however,  to  be  some  shades  of  difference 
even  in  those  who  trod  the  same  path.  The  Castilian  ama- 
tory verse  is  more  hyperbolical,  more  full  of  extravagant 
metaphors,  but  less  subtle,  less  prone  to  ingenious  trifling, 
less  blemished  by  verbal  conceits,  than  the  Italian.  Such  at 
least  is  what  has  struck  me,  in  the  slight  acquaintance  I  have 
with  the  former.  The  Spanish  poets  are  also  more  redun- 
dant in  descriptions  of  Nature,  and  more  sensible  to  her 
beauties.  I  dare  not  assert  that  they  have  less  grace  and 
less  power  of  exciting  emotion  :  it  may  be  my  misfortune 
to  have  fallen  rarely  on  passages  that  might  repel  my  sus- 
picion. 

37.  It  is  at  least  evident  that  the  imitation  of  Italy,  propa- 

gated by  Boscau  and  his  followers,  was  not  the  indi- 
^■^  '  genous  style  of  Castile.  And  of  this  some  of  her 
most  distinguished  poets  were  always  sensible.  In  the  Diana 
of  Montemayor,  —  a  romance  which,  as  sucli,  we  sliall  have  to 
mention  hereafter,  —  tlie  poetry,  largely  interspersed,  bears 
partly  the  character  of  the  new,  partly  that  of  the  old  or 
native,  schooL  The  latter  is  esteemed  superior.  Castillejo 
endeavored  to  restore  the  gay  rhythm  of  the  redondilla,  and 
turned  into  ridicule  the  imitators  of  Petrarch.  Bouterwek 
speaks  rather  slightingly  of  his  general  poetic  powers,  though 
aonie  of  his  canciones  have  a  considei'able  share  of  elegance. 
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His  genius,  playful  and  witty,  rather  than  elegant,  seemed 
not  ill-fitted  to  revive  the  popular  poetry.'  But  those  who 
claimed  the  praise  of  superior  talents  did  not  cease  to  culti- 
vate the  polished  style  of  Italy.  The  most  conspicuous, 
perhaps,  before  the  end  of  the  century,  were  Gil  Polo, 
Espinel,  Lope  de  Vega,  Barahona  de  Soto,  and  Figueroa.' 
Several  other  names,  not  without  extracts,  will  be  found  in 
Bouterwek. 

38.  Voltaire,  in  his  early  and  very  defective  essay  on  epic 
poetry,  made  known  to  Europe  the  Araucana  of  Araucana 
Ercilla,  which  has  ever  since  enjoyed  a  certain  share  of  ErcUia. 
of  reputation,  tliough  condemned  by  many  critics  as  tedious 
and  prosaic.  Bouterwek  depreciates  it  in  rather  more  sweep- 
ing a  manner  than  seems  consistent  Avith  the  admissions  he 
afterwards  makes.^  A  talent  for  lively  description  and  for 
painting  situations,  a  natural  and  correct  diction,  which  he 
ascribes  to  Ercilla,  if  they  do  not  constitute  a  claim  to  a  high 
rank  among  poets,  are  at  least  as  much  as  many  have  pos- 
sessed. An  English  writer  of  good  taste  has  placed  him  in  a 
triumvirate  with  Homer  and  Ariosto  for  power  of  narration.* 
Raynouard  observes  that  Ercilla  has  taken  Ariosto  as  his 
model,  especially  in  the  opening  of  his  cantos.  But  the 
long  digressions  and  episodes  of  the  Araucana,  which  the  poet 
has  not  had  the  art  to  connect  with  his  subject,  render  it 
fatiguing.  The  first  edition,  in  lo6i),  contains  but  fifteen 
books;  the  second  part  was  published  in  1578;  the  wholo 
together  in  1590.^ 

39.  The  Araucana  is  so  fjir  from  standing  alone  in  this 
class  of  poetry,  tliat  not  less  than  twenty-five  epic  ,, 
poems   appeared   m    Spam  within  little  more  than   pwin-s  ia 
half  a  century.     These  will  be  found  enumerated,   ^p'""^- 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  described  and  characterized,  in  Velas- 
quez's History  of  Spanish  Poetry,  which  I  always  quote  in 

P  267.  — vol.  i.  p.  33.    Bouterwek  says  he  has 

Lord  IlcUand   has  giren  a  fuller  ac-  never  met  with  the  book.    It  is  praise'!  by 

count  of  the  poetry  of  Lope  de  Vega  than  Cervantes  in  Don  Quixote, 

either  Bouterwek  or  Velascjiiez  an(l  Dinze  ;  The  ti-anslation  of  Tasso's  Aminta,  by 

and  the  extnicts  in  his  Lives  of  Lope  de  Jauregui,  has  been  preferred  by  Menage 

Voga'and  Guillen  de  Castro    will  not,   I  as  well  jis  Cervantes  to  the  original.     But 

believe,  be  found  in  the  I'arn.oso  Espanol,  there  is  no  extraordinary  merit  in  turn- 

which  is   contrived  on  a  happy  plan   of  ing  Italian  into  Spanish,  even  with  som« 

excluding  what  is  best.     Ija.s  Lagrima-s  de  improvement  of  the  diction. 

Angelica,  by  ]5arahona  de  Soto,  Lord  H.  ■'  P.  407. 

gays,  "'  has  al-vvays  been  esteemed  one  of  *  Pursuits  of  Literature. 

ttie  best  poems  in  the  Spanish  languatw"  "  ^  Journal  des  Savaos,  September,  18SU. 
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the  German  translation  watli  the  valuable  notes  of  Dieze.* 
Bouterwek  mentions  but  a  part  of  the  number ;  and  a  few  of 
them  may  be  conjectured  by  the  titles  not  to  be  properly  epic. 
It  is  denied  by  these  writers,  that  Ercilla  excelled  all  his  con- 
temi)oraries  in  heroic  song.  I  find,  however,  a  diiferent 
sentence  in  a  Spanish  poet  of  that  age,  who  names  him  as 
superior  to  the  rest.^ 

40.  But  in  Portugal  there  had  arisen  a  poet,  in  comparison 
_,  of  whose  glory  that  of  Ercilla  is  as  nothinjr.     The 

Camoans.  c  /-,  i  ,  t>  • 

name  oi  Lamoens  has  truly  an  European  reputation; 
but  the  Lusiad  is  Avritten  in  a  language  not  generally  familiar. 
From  Portuguese  critics  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  demand 
want  of  prejudice  in  favor  of  a  poet  so  illustrious,  and  of  a 
poem  so  peculiai'ly  national.  The  ^neid  reflects  the  glory 
of  Rome  as  from  a  mirror :  the  Lusiad  is  directly  and  exclu- 
sively what  its  name,  "  The  Portuguese  "  (Os  Lusiadas),  de- 
notes, the  praise  of  the  Lusitanian  people.  Their  past  history 
chimes  in,  by  means  of  episodes,  Avith  the  great  event  of  Ga- 
ma's  voyage  to  India.  The  faults  of  Camoens,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  fable  and  the  choice  of  machinery,  are  suihciently 
obvious :  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  first  successful  attempt  in 
modern  Europe  to  construct  an  epic  poem  on  the  ancient 
model ;  for  the  Gierusalemme  Liberata,  though  incomparably 
superior,  was  not  written  or  published  so  soon.  In  conse- 
quence perhaps  of  this  epic  form,  which,  even  when  impei-fcctly 
delineated,  long  obtained,  from  the  general  veneration  for 
antiquity,  a  greater  respect  at  the  hands  of  ci'itics  than  per- 
haps it  deserved,  the  celebrity  of  Camoens  has  always  been 
considerable.  In  point  of  fame,  he  ranks  among  the  poets 
Defects  of  of  the  South  immediately  after  the  first  names  of 
the  Lusiad.  Italy ;  nor  is  the  distinctive  character  that  belongs 
to  the  poetry  of  the  southern  languages  anywhere  more  fully 
perceived  than  in  the  Lusiad.     In  a  general  estimate  of  it» 

'•  Pp.  376-407  ;  Bouterwek,  p.  413.  Virtud  que  el  rielo  para  si  resei-va 

,  ,,  „        ,      ...  1  I,,      1  i  Que  en  el  furor UeMarteeste Minerva." 

•*  "  Oje  el  3Stilo  grave,  el  blanJo  acenfx),  ^ 

Y  altos  concentcs  del  varon  fanioso  La  Casa  de  la  Meuioria,  por  Vicente  Es(,l- 

Que  en  el  heroyco  verso  fueel  priniero  nel,  in  Parnaso  Espaiiol,  viii.  352. 

Que  honro  a  su  patria,  y  aun  quiza  el  Antonio,   near   the  end   of   the  sevca- 

postrero.  teenth  century,  extols  Ercilla  very  highly, 

Del  fuert«  Arauco  el  pecho  altivo  but  intimates  that   some   ilid    not    relish 

espanta  his  simple  perspicuity.     "Ad  hunc  usqua 

Don  Alottso  f/e  Ercilla  con  el  mano,  diem  ab   lis  omnibus   avidissime   le^itur, 

Con  ella  lo  derriba  y  lo  levanta,  qui    facile   dicendi    genus    atque    perspi- 

Vence  y  honra  venciendo  al  Araucano  ;  cuum   adniittere    vim    suam    et    nerves, 

Calla  siis  hechos,  los  ageuos  cauta,  nativacjue     sublimitate     quadam     attolll 

Con  tal  estilc  que  eclipso  al  Toscano :  posse,  cothurnatumque  ire  nou  ignorant." 
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merits,  it  must  appear  rather  feeble  and  prcsaic ;  the  goo. 
graphical  and  historical  details  ai-e  insipid  and  tedious ;  a 
skilful  use  of  i)oetical  artifice  is  never  exhibited ;  we  are  little 
detained  to  admire  an  ornamented  diction,  or  glowing  thoughts, 
or  brilliant  imagery ;  a  certain  negligence  disappohits  us  in 
the  most  beautiful  passages ;  and  it  is  not  till  a  second  perusal 
that  their  sweetness  has  time  to  glide  into  the  heart.  The 
celebrated  stanzas  on  Inez  de  Castro  are  a  proof  of  this. 

41.  These  deiiciencies,  as  a  taste  formed  in  the  Englisli 
school,' or  in  that  of  classical  antiquity,  is  apt  to  ac-  itsexcel- 
count  them,  are  greatly  compensated,  and  doubtless  lences. 
far  more  to  a  native  than  they  can  be  to  us,  by  a  freedom 
from  all  that  offends, —  for  he  is  never  tui'gid  nor  affected  nor 
obscure  ;  by  a  perfect  ease  and  transparency  of  narration  ;  by 
scenes  and  descriptions,  possessing  a  certain  charm  of  coloring, 
and  perhaps  not  less  pleasing  from  the  api)arent  negligence 
of  the  pencil ;  by  a  style  kept  up  at  a  level  just  above  com- 
mon language  ;  by  a  mellifluous  versification  ;  and,  above  all, 
by  a  kind  of  soft  languor  wiiich  tones,  as  it  were,  the  whole 
poem,  and  brings  per])etually  liome  to  our  minds  the  jwetical 
character  and  intei'esting  fortunes  of  its  author.  As  tlie  mir- 
ror of  a  heart  so  full  of  love,  courage,  generosity,  and  patriot- 
ism, a.s  that  of  Camoens,  the  Lusiad  can  never  fail  to  please  us, 
whatever  place  we  may  assign  to  it  in  the  records  of  i)oetical 
genius.^ 

42.  The  Lusiad  is  best  known  in  England  by  the  transla- 
tion of  Mickle,  who  hi\s  been  thought  to  have  done  Miokie's 
something  more  than  justice  to  his  author, .both  by  t»~'usiution. 
t!ie  unmeasured  eulogies  he  bestows  upon  him,  and  by  the 
more  substantial  service  of  excelling  tiie  original  in  his  un- 
faithful delineation.  The  style  of  Mickle  is  certainly  more 
poetical,  according  to  our  standard,  than  that  of  Camoens;  that 
is,  more  figurative  and  emphatic :  but  it  seems  to  me  i-eplen- 
ished  with  commonplace  phrases,  and  wanting  in  the  facility 
and  sweetness  of  the  original ;  in  which  it  is  well  known  that 
he  has  interpolated  a  great  deal  without  a  pretence.'^ 

'    "  In.  every     language,"    says     Mr.  ly,  indeed,  upon  any  but  tnose  to  whom 

Southey,  probably,  in  the  Quarterly  Re-  it  is  really  such.      Camoens   possesses   it 

Tiew,   xxvii.   38,    "  there    is   a  magic  of  in  perfection :    it   is   his   peculiar   excal- 

worjs  as    untranslatiible  as   tlie   Sesame  lence." 

>D  the  Arabian  tiile  :   you  may  retain  the        -  Several  specimens  of  Mickle's  infldeli- 

ffleaning ;  but,  if  the  words   be  changed,  ty  in  translation,  wliich  exceed  all  liber- 

tho  spell  is  lost.     The  magic  has  its  effect  ties  ever  taken  in  this  way,  are  mentioued 

onJv  upon  those  to  whom  the  language  is  in  the  Quarterly  lleview. 
as  familiar  as  their  mother- tongue  ;  hard- 
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43.  The  most  celebrated  passage  in  the  Lusiad  is  that 
Celebrated  'vvherein  the  Spirit  of  the  Cape,  rising  in  the  midst 
passage  In    of  his  stomiy  scas,  threatens  the  daring  adventurer 

eLuMaU.  ^^^^^  violates  tlieir  unplouglied  waters.  In  order  to 
judge  fairly  of  this  conception,  we  should  endeavor  to  forget 
all  that  has  been  Avritten  in  imitation  of  it.  Nothing  has  be- 
come more  common|>lace  in  poetry  than  one  of  its  highest 
flights,  —  supernatural  personification;  and,  as  children  draw 
notable  monsters  when  they  cannot  come  near  the  human 
form,  so  every  poetaster,  who  knows  not  how  to  describe  one 
object  in  nature,  is  quite  at  home  with  a  goblin.  Considered 
by  itself,  the  idea  is  impressive  and  even  sublime.  Nor  am  I 
aware  of  any  evidence  to  impeach  its  oi'iginality,  in  the  only 
sense  whi<-h  originality  of  poetical  invention  can  bear:  it  is  a 
com])ination  which  strikes  us  with  the  force  of  novelty,  and 
which  we  cannot  instantly  i-esolve  into  any  constituent  ele- 
ments. The  prophecy  of  Nereus,  to  which  we  have  lately 
alluded,  is  much  removed  in  grandeur  and  appropriateness  of 
circumstance  from  this  passage  of  Camoens,  though  it  may 
contain  the  germ  of  his  conception.  It  is,  however,  one  that 
seems  much  above  the  genius  of  its  author.  Mild,  graceful, 
melancholy,  he  has  never  given  in  any  other  place  signs  of 
such  vigorous  imagination ;  and,  when  we  read  these  lines  on 
the  Spirit  of  the  Cape,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive,  that, 
like  Frankenstein,  he  is  unable  to  deal  with  the  monster  he 
has  created.  The  formidable  Adamastor  is  rendered  mean  by 
particulai'ity  of  description,  descending  even  to  yellow  teeth. 
The  speech  put  into  his  mouth  is  feeble  and  prolix ;  and  it  is 
a  sei'ious  objection  to  the  whole,  that  the  awful  \-ision  answei-s 
no  purpose  but  that  of  ornament,  and  is  impotent  against  the 
success  and  glory  of  the  navigators.  A  spirit  of  whatever 
dimensions,  that  can  neither  overwhelm  a  ship,  nor  even  raise 
a  tempest,  is  incomparably  less  terrible  than  a  real  hurricane. 

44.  Camoens  is  still,  in  his  shorter  poems,  esteemed  the 
Minor  chicf  of  Portuguese  poets  in  this  age,  and  possibly 
poems  of  in  every  other :  his  countrymen  deem  him  their 
omioens.  j^iodel,  and  judge  of  later  verse  by  comparison  with 
his.  In  every  kind  of  composition  then  used  in  Portugal,  ho 
has  left  proofs  of  excellence.  "  Most  of  his  sonnets,"  says 
Bouterwek,  "  have  love  for  their  theme,  and  they  are  of  very 
uneqiial  merit ;  some  are  full  of  Petrarchic  tenderness  and 
grac^,  and  moulded  with  classical  correctness ;  othei'S  arc  iin- 
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petuous  and  romantic,  or  disfigured  by  folse  learning,  or  full 
of  tedious  pictures  of  the  conflicts  of  passion  with  reason. 
Upon  the  whole,  howevpr,  no  Portuguese  poet  has  so  correctly 
seized  the  character  of  the  sonnet  as  Camoens.  "Without 
apparent  effort,  merely  by  the  ingenious  contrast  of  the  first 
eight  with  the  last  six  lines,  he  knew  how  to  make  ther-e  little 
effusions  convey  a  poetic  unity  of  ideas  and  impressions,  after 
the  model  of  the  best  Italian  sonnets,  in  so  natural  a  manner, 
that  the  first  lines  or  quartets  of  the  sonnet  excite  a  soft 
expectation,  which  is  harmoniously  fulfilled  by  the  tercets  or 
last  six  lines."  ^  The  same  writer  praises  several  other  of  the 
miscellaneous  compositions  of  Camoens. 

45.  But,  though  no  Portuguese  of  the  sixteenth  century 
has  come  near  to  this  illustrious  poet,  Ferreira  en-  j-g^^jj.^. 
deavored  with  much  good  sense,  if  not  with  great 
elevation,  to  emulate  the  didactic  tone  of  Horace,  both  in 
lyric  poems  and  epistles,  of  which  the  latter  had  been  most 
esteemed."  The  classical  school  formed  by  Ferreira  produced 
other  poets  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  little  in  unison  with  the  national  character.  The  reader 
will  find  as  full  an  account  of  these  as,  if  he  is  unacquainted 
with  the  Portuguese  language,  he  is  likely  to  desire,  in  the 
author  on  whom  I  have  chiefly  relied. 

46.  The  Spanish  ballads  or  romances  are  of  very  different 
ages.  Some  of  them,  as  has  been  observed  in  Spanish 
another  place,  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  ^'^ii"^- 
there  seems  sufficient  ground  for  i-eferring  a  small  number  to 
even  an  earlier  date.  But  by  far  the  greater  portion  is  of  the 
reign  of  Plulip  II.,  or  even  that  of  his  successor.  The  ]\Ioor- 
ish  romances  in  general,  and  all  those  on  the  Cid.  are 
reckoned  by  Spanish  critics  among  the  most  modern.  Those 
published  by  Depping  and  Duran  have  rarely  an  air  of  the 
raciness  and  simplicity  which  usually  distinguish  the  poetry  of 
the  people,  and  seem  to  have  been  written  by  poets  of  Valla- 
dolid  or  Madrid,  the  contemporaries  of  Cervantes,  with  a  good 
deal  of  elegance,  though  not  much  vigor.  The  Moors  of 
romance,  the  chivalrous  gentlemen  of  Granada,  were  displayed 
by  these  Castilian  poets  in  attractive  colors ;  ^  and  much  more 

*  Hist,  of  Portuguese  IJterature,  p.  187.  dox  zeal,  which  had  taken  offence  at  these 

*  Id.,  p.  111.  encomiums  on  infidels.      Whoever  reads 

*  Bouterwek,  Sismondi,  and  others  have  this  little  poem,  which  maybe  found  io 
quoted  a  romance,  beginning  "  Tanta  Zay-  Depping's  collection,  will  see  that  it  is  writ- 
da  T  Adalifa,"  aa  the  elfuiiion  of  un  ortho-  ten  more  as  a  huiuorous  ridicule  on  con- 
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flltl  the  traclltlons  of  their  own  heroes,  especially  of  the  Cid, 
the  bravest  and  most  noble-ininded  of  them  all,  furnisli  mate- 
rials for  their  popular  songs.  Their  character,  it  is  observed 
by  the  latest  editor,  is  unlike  that  of  the  older  romances  of 
chivalry,  which  had  been  preserved  orally,  as  he  conceives, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  they  were 
inserted  in  the  Cancionero  de  Romances  at  Antwerp,  1555.^ 
I  have  been  infoi-med,  that  an  earlier  edition,  printed  in  Spain, 
lias  lately  been  discovered.  In  these  there  is  a  certain  pro- 
lixity and  hardness  of  style,  a  want  of  connection,  a  habit  of 
rej)eating  verses  or  entire  passages  from  othei's.  They  have 
nf^lring  of  the  marvellous,  nor  borrow  any  thing  from  Arabian 
soiV^es.  In  some  others  of  the  more  ancient  poetry,  tliere 
sire  traces  of  tlie  oriental  manner,  and  a  peculiar  tone  of  wild 
melancholy.  The  little  poems  scattered  through  the  prose 
romance,  entitled,  Las  Guerras  de  Granada,  are  rarely,  as  I 
should  conceive,  older  than  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  These 
Spanish  ballads  are  known  to  our  [)ublic,  l>ut  generally  with 
in  'onceivable  advantage,  by  the  very  fine  and  animated 
translations  of  Mr.  Lockhart.'-^ 


temporary  poets  than  a  serious  reproof. 
It  is  much  more  lively  thiiu  the  answer, 
•which  these  modern  critics  also  quote. 
Both  these  poems  are  of  tlie  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Neither  Houterwek  nor 
Sismondi  have  kept  in  niiad  the  recent 
(late  of  the  Moorish  ballads. 

1  Duran,  in  the  pref  ice  to  his  Romancero 
of  18iJ2.  These  Spanish  collections  of  songs 
and  ballads,  called  (Jancioneros  and  Ko- 
manceros,  .-ire  very  scarce ;  aid  there  is 
some  uncertainty  among  bibliogi-aphers  as 
to  their  editions.  According  to  Duran, 
this  of  Antwerp  contains  many  romances 
unpublished  before,  and  far  older  than 
those  of  the  fifteenth  century,  collected  in 
the  Oancionero  General  of  1516.  It  does  not 
appear,  perhaps,  that  the  number  which 
can  be  referred  with  probability  to  a  period 
anterior  to  WX}  is  consideRible ;  but  they 
are  very  interesting.  Among  these  are  Los 
Front^'rizos,  or  .songs  which  the  Cjustilians 
used  in  their  incursions  on  the  Moorish 
frontier.  These  were  preserved  orally,  like 
other  popular  poetry.  We  tind  in  these 
eju'ly  pieces,  he  says,  some  traces  of  the 
Arabian  style,  rather  in  the  melancholy  of 
its  tone  than  in  any  splendor  of  imagery  ; 
giving,  as  an  insfcince,  some  lines  i)Uoted  by 
Sismondi.  beginning  "  Konte  frida,  fonte 
frida,  B'onte  friiUi  y  con  amor,"  which  are 
«vi<lently  very  ancient.  Sismomli  .savs 
(Litterature  du  Midi,  iii.  240)  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  explain  the  charm   of  this   little 


poem,  but  "  by  the  tone  of  truth,  and  the 
absence  of  all  object ; "'  and  ISouterwek  calla 
it  very  nonsensical.  It  seems  to  nie  that 
some  real  story  is  shadowed  in  it  under 
im.iges  in  themselves  of  very  little  meaning, 
which  may  iiccount  for  the  tone  of  truth 
and  pathos  it  breathes. 

The  older  romances  are  usually  in  alter- 
nate vei-ses  of  eight  and  .seven  sylUibles  ; 
and  the  rhymes  are  consonant,  or  real 
rhymes.  The  assonance  is,  however,  older 
than  Lord  Holland  suppases,  who  says 
(Life  of  Lope  de  Vega,  vol.  ii.  p.  12)  that  it 
wa.s  not  introduced  till  the  end  of  the  .six- 
teenth century.  It  occurs  in  several  that 
Duran  reckons  ancient. 

The  romance  of  the  Conde  Alarcos  is 
probably  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  i; 
written  in  octosyllable  consonant  rhymes, 
without  division  of  strophes.  The  Moori.sh 
ballads,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  belong 
to  the  reigns  of  Philip  II.  and  Philip  III. ; 
and  those  of  the  Cid,  about  which  so  much 
interest  luis  been  tiiken,  are  the  latest,  and 
among  the  least  valuable  of  all.  All  these 
are,  1  believe,  written  on  the  principle  of 
a.ssonances. 

-  An  admiriible  roniance  on  a  bull-fight, 
in  Mr.  Lockhart's  volume,  is  faintly  tab« 
ti-vced  in  OTie  inti'oduced  in  bis  (iuerrvs  de 
Granada  ;  but  I  have  since  found  it  mn(5h 
more  at  length  in  .another  collection.  It  ia 
still,  however,  tar  less  poetical  than  tti« 
Englijih  imitation. 
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Sect.  III. — On  French  and  German  Poetut. 

French  Poetry  —  Rousard  —  Ills  Followers  —  German  Poetry. 

47.  This  was  an  age  of  verse  in  France ;  and  perhai)S  in 
no  subsequent  period  do  we  find  so  long  a  catalogue  ^^.^^^^^ 
of  her  poets.  Goujet  has  recorded  not  merely  the  pneta 
names,  but  the  lives,  in  some  measure,  of  nearly  two  °"'"«""^- 
hundred,  wliose  Avorks  were  published  in  this  half-century. 
Of  this  number,  scarcely  more  than  five  or  six  are  xrA'ch 
remembered  in  their  own  country.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
the  fastidiousness  of  French  critics,  or  their  idolatry  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  that  of  Voltaire,  may  have  led  to 
a  little  injustice  in  their  estimate  of  these  early  versifiers. 
Our  own  prejudices  are  apt,  of  late,  to  take  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

48.  A  change  in  the  character  of  French  poetry,  about  the 
commencement  of  this  period,  is  referable  to  the  . 
general  revolution  of  literature.  The  allegorical  JiJ^eToMof 
personifications  which,  from  the  era  of  the  Roman  Freuch 
de  la  Rose,  had  been  the  common  field  of  verse,  ^°*  '^^' 
became  fiir  less  usual,  and  gave  place  to  an  inundation  of 
mythology  and  classical  allusion.  The  Desir  and  Heine  d' 
Amour  of  the  older  school  became  Cupid  with  his  arrows,  and 
Venus  with  her  doves  ;  the  theological  and  cardinal  virtues, 
which  had  gained  so  many  victories  over  S^nsualite  and  Faux 
SemUant,  vanished  themselves  from  a  poetry  which  had  gene- 
rally enlisted  itself  under  the  enemy's  banner.  This  cutting 
off  of  an  old  resource  rendered  it  necessary  to  explore  other 
mines.  All  antiquity  was  ransacked  for  analogies  ;  and,  where 
the  images  were  not  wearisomely  commonplace,  they  were 
absurdly  far-fetched.  This  revolution  was  certainly  not  in- 
stantaneous ;  but  it  followed  the  rapid  steps  of  philological 
learning,  which  had  been  nothing  at  the  accession  of  Francis 
I.,  and  was  every  thing  at  his  death.^     In  his  court,  and  in 

1  [Sainte-Beure,  in  his  learned  Tableau  bad  been  by  Marot  and  his  contemporaries, 

de  la  Poesie  Franoaise  au  scizieme  Siecle,  as  almost  sudden :    "  Tout  enfin   semble 

Paris,   1828,  speaks  of  this  revolution  in  promettre  A  M.irot  uneposterite  d'admira- 

taste,  whieh  substituted  a  classical  school  tioiis  encore  plus  (jue  de  rivaux    et  i  la 

for  that  of  the  middie  ages,  kept  up  as  it  pousie  un  perfoctionnementpaiiibleet  coa- 
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that  of  his  son,  if  business  or  gallantry  rendered  learning 
impracticable,  it  was  at  least  the  mode  to  affect  an  esteem  for 
it.  Many  names  in  the  list  of  French  poets  are  conspicuous 
for  high  rank,  and  a  greater  number  are  among  the  famous 
scholars  of  the  age.  These,  accustomed  to  writing  in  Latin, 
sometimes  in  verse,  and  yielding  a  supei-stitious  homage  to  the 
mighty  dead  of  antiquity,  thought  that  they  ennobled  their 
native  language  by  destroying  her  idiomatic  purity. 

49.  The  prevalence,  however,  of  this  pedantry  was  chiefly 
Ronsard  Owing  to  One  poet,  of  great  though  short-lived  re- 
nown, Pierre  Ronsard.  He  was  the  first  of  seven 
contemporaries  in  song  under  Henry  II.,  then  denominated  the 
French  Pleiad ;  the  others  were  Jodelle,  BeUay,  Baif,  Thy- 
ard,  Dorat,  and  Belleau.  Eonsard,  well  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  languages,  and  fuU  of  the  most  presumptuous  vanity, 
fancied  that  he  was  born  to  mould  the  speech  of  his  fathers 
into  new  forms  more  adequate  to  liis  genius. 

"  Je  fis  des  nouveaux  mots, 
J'en  condamnai  les  vieux."  ^ 

His  style,  therefore,  is  as  barbarous,  if  the  continual  adoption 
of  Latin  and  Greek  derivatives  renders  a  modern  language 
barbarous,  as  his  allusions  are  pedantic.  They  are  more 
ridiculously  such  in  his  amatory  sonnets :  in  his  odes  these 
faults  are  rather  less  intolerable,  and  there  is  a  spirit  and 
grandeur  which  show  him  to  have  possessed  a  poetical  mind.' 
The  popularity  of  Ronsard  was  extensive ;  and,  though  he 
sometimes  complained  of  the  neglect  of  the  great,  he  wanted 
not  the  approbation  of  those  whom  poets  are  most  ambitious 
to  please.  Charles  IX.  addressed  some  lines  to  Ronsard, 
which  are  really  elegant,  and  at  least  do  more  honor  to  that 
prince  than  any  thing  else  recorded  of  him  ;  and  the  verses  of 
this  poet  are  said  to  have  lightened  the  w^eary  hours  of  Mary 
Stuart's  imprisonment.  On  his  death,  in  1586,  a  funeral 
service  was  perfoi-med  in  Paris,  with  the  best  music  that  the 

tinu,  lorsqu'i  I'improviste  la  generation  which  he  proceeds  to  give  from  this  worlj 

nouvelle  reclame  centre   une  admiration  of  Dubellay  prove  that  it  was  at  least  iu- 

^usque  14  unanime,  et,  le  detaohant  brus-  tended  to  recommend  the  cultivation  ol 

quemetit  du  passe,  declare  qu"il  est  temps  style  in  the  native   kingiiage   through  a 

de  s'ouvrir  par  d'autres  voies  un  avenir  de  careful  study  of  classical  models.  — 1847.1 

gloire.     V lUuslration  de  la  Langue  Fran-  •  Goujet,   Bibliotbeque  Fran^aise,    xil 

^aise,  par  Joachim  Dubellay,  est  conime  le  199. 

manifeste  de  cette  insurrection  souilaine,  *  Id.,  216. 
qu'on  peut  dater  de  1549."     The  extracts 
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king  could  command :  it  was  attended  by  the  Cardinal  de 
Boui'bon  and  an  immense  concourse  ;  eulogies  in  prose  and 
verse  were  recited  in  the  university ;  and  in  tliose  anxious 
moments,  when  the  crown  of  France  was  ahnost  in  its  agony, 
tliere  was  leisure  to  lament  that  Ronsard  had  been  withdrawn. 
How  differently  attended  was  the  grave  of  Spenser !  ^ 

50.  Ronsard  was  capable  of  conceiving  strongly  and  bring- 
ing his  conceptions  in  clear  and  forcible,  though  seldom  in 
pure  or  well-chosen  language,  before  the  mind.  The  poem 
entitled  Promesse,  which  Avill  be  found  in  Auguis's  Recueil 
des  Anciens  Poetes,  is  a  proof  of  this,  and  excels  what  little 
besides  I  have  read  of  this  poet.^  Bouterwek,  whose  criti- 
cism on  Ronsard  appears  fair  and  just,  and  who  gives  him, 
and  those  who  belonged  to  his  school,  credit  for  perceiving 
the  necessity  of  elevating  the  tone  of  Fi-ench  verse  above  the . 
creei^ing  manner  of  the  allegorical  rhymers,  observes  that, 
even  in  his  errors,  we  discover  a  spirit  striving  upwards, 
disdaining  what  is  trivial,  and  restless  in  the  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence.'' But  such  a  spirit  may  produce  very  bad  and  tasteless 
poetry.  La  Harpe,  who  admits  Ronsard's  occasional  beauties 
and  his  poetic  fire,  is  repelled  by  his  scheme  of  versification, 
full  of  enjambemens,  as  disgusting  to  a  correct  French  ear 
as  they  are,  in  a  moderate  use,  pleasing  to  our  own.  After 
the  ai)pearance  of  Malherbe,  the  poetry  of  Ronsard  fell  into 
contempt ;  "and  the  pure  correctness  of  Louis  XIV.'s  age  was 
not  likely  to  endure  his  barbarous  innovations  and  false  taste.'* 
Balzac,  not  long  afterwards,  turns  his  pedantry  into  ridicule, 
and,  admitting  the  abundance  of  the  stream,  adds  that  it 
was  turbid.^  In  hiter  times,  more  justice  has  been  done  to 
the  spirit  and  imagiimtion  of  this  poet,  without  repealing  the 
sentence  against  his  style." 

*  Id.,  207.  poete  bien  entier,  c'est  le  commencement 
2  Vol.  iv.  p.  13.5.  et  la  matiere  d'un  poete.  On  voit,  J.-ins 
'  Gosehichte  der  Poesie,  v.  214.                   ses  oeuvres,  des   parties  naissantes,  et   i 

*  Goujet,  245.  Mallierbe  scratched  out  demi  animces,  d'un  corps  qui  se  forme  et 
about  half  from  his  copy  of  llonsard,  giv-  qui  se  fait,  mais  qui  n'a  g.arde  d' estre 
Ing  his  reasons  in  the  margin.  Raean,  one  acheve.  C'est  une  granJe  source,  il  faut 
day  looking  over  this,  asked  whether  he  Tavouer;  mais  c'est  une  source  troubleo  et 
approved  what  he  had  not  effaced.  "  Not  boueuse  ;  une  source,  oi  non  .seulement  il 
a  bit  more,"  rephed  Malherbe,  "  than  the  y  amoiusd'eiiu  que  de  limon,  mais  oj  Tor- 
rest."  dure  empeche  de  couler  I'eau."  —  (Euvres 

s  "  Encore  aujourd'hui  il  est  admire  par  de  Balz:w.  i.  670  ;  and  Goujet,  «AJ  supra. 

les  trois  quarts  du  parlement  de  Paris,  et  "La  Harpe ;  Biogr.  Univ. 

geueraleinent  par  les  autres  parlemens  de  [M.  Saiute-Beuve  ha-s  devoted  a  whoU 

France.     L'universite  et  les   Icsuites  tien-  volume  to  a  selection  from  Ronsard,  Paris, 

nent  encore  son  part  coutre  la  cour,  et  182S,  to  whom,  without  undue  praise,  he 

contre  I'academie.  .        Cs  u'est  oaa  un  has  restored  a  moie  honorable  place  than 
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..'   51.  The   remaining  stars  of  the   Pleiad,  except  perhaps 
other  Bellay,    sometimes    called    the    French    Ovid,   and 

French  whosB  "  Rejrrets,"  or  lamentations  for  his  absence 
poe  s.  from  France  during  a  residence  at  Rome,  are  almost 

as  querulous,  if  not  quite  so  reasonable,  as  those  of  his 
pi'ototype  on  the  Ister,'  seem  scarce  worthy  of  particular 
notice;  for  Jodelle,  the  founder  of  the  stage  in  France,  has 
deserved  much  less  credit  as  a  poet,  and  fell  into  the  fashion- 
able absurdity  of  making  French  out  of  Greek.  Raynouard 
bestows  some  eulogy  on  Baif.^  Those  who  came  afterwards 
were  sometimes  imitators  of  Ronsard,  and,  like  most  imitators 
of  a  faulty  manner,  far  more  pedantic  and  far-fetched  than 
himself.  -wiAn  unintelligible  refinement,  which  every  nation  in 
Europe  seems  in  succession  to  have  admitted  into  its  poetry, 
has  consigned  much  then  written  in  France  to  oblivion.  As 
large  a  pn)portion  of  the  French  verse  in  this  })eriod  seems 
to  be  amatory  as  of  the  Italian;  and  the  Italian  style  is 
sometimes  followed.  But  a  simpler  and  more  lively  turn  of 
language,  though  without  the  naivete  of  Marot,  often  distin- 
guishes these  compositions.  These  pass  the  bounds  of  decency 
not  seldom  ;  a  privilege  which  seems  in  Italy  to  have  been 
reserved  for  certain  Fescennine  metres,  and  is  not  indulged 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  sonnet  or  canzone.  The  Italian  lan- 
guage is  ill  adapted  to  the  epigi-am,  in  which  the  French 
succeed  so  well:* 

52.  A  few  may  be  selected  from  the  numerous  versifiers 
under  the  sons  of  Henry  II.  Amadis  Jamyn,  the 
pupil  of  Ronsard,  was  reckoTied  by  his  contemiiora- 
ries  almost  a  rival,  and  is  more  natural,  less  inflated  and  em- 
phatic, than  his  master.*  This  praise  is  by  no  means  due  to 
a  more  celebrated  poet,  Du  Bartas.  His  numerous  produc- 
tions, unlike  those  of  his  contemporaries,  turn  mostly  upon 
sacred  history ;  but  his  poem  on  the  Creation,  called  La  Se- 

Malherhe  and  those  who  took  their  tone  *  "Baifisoneof  the  poets,  who,  in  my 

from  him  had  assigned  him.     The  extracts  opinion,  have  happily  contributed  by  tlieil 

are ciiietly  from  Ills  Ugliter  poetry,  iu  wliich  example  to  fix  the  rules  of  our  versilica- 

the  pedantry  of  ills  more  pompous  style  tion."  —  Journal  des  Savaus,  Feb.  1825. 

does  not  much  appear.      Though  with  lit-  ^   floujet    devotes   three   volumes,    the 

tie  invention, — and  indeed  a  large  propor-  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  of  his 

tion  of  tlxese  selections  Is  fciken  from  I^itin  Uibliotlnique  Krancaise,  to  the  poets  of  the.-« 

or  Greek  poets,  —  Kon.sard   is   often   more  fifty  years.     Boutenvek  and  Ivullarpe  have 

happy  in  expression,  and  more  spirited  as  touched  only  on  a  very  few  names.     In  the 

well  a.s  gay  in  sentiment,  than  we  shoulil  llccueil  des  Anciens  Poiites,  the  estnustg 

exjiect  to  find  after  reading  his  labored  from  them  occupy  about  a  volume  and  t 

poems.  — 1847.]  half. 

1  Goiyet,  xiii.  128;  Auguis.  *  Goujet,  xui.  229;  Biogr  Univ. 
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maine,  is  that  which  obtained  most  rei)ntation,  and  by  which 
alone  he  is  now  known.  The  transhition  l)y  Silvester  has 
rendered  it  in  some  measure  familiar  to  the  readei-s  of  our  old 
poetry ;  and  attempts  have  been  made,  not  witliout  success,  to 
show  that  jMilton  had  been  diligent  in  picking  jewels  from  thig 
mj\ss  of  bad  taste  and  bad  writing.  Du  Bartas,  in  his  style, 
was  a  disciple  of  Ronsard :  he  affi?cts  words  derived  from  the 
ancient  languages,  or,  if  founded  on  analogy,  yet  without 
precedent,  and  has  as  little  naturalness  or  dignity  Hn  his 
images  as  purity  in  his  idiom.  But  his  imagination,  though 
extravagant,  is  vigorous  and  original.' 

53.  Pibrac,  a  magistrate  of  great  integrity,  obtained  an 
extraordinary  reputation  by  his  quatrains;  a  series  i>ihmc: 
of  moral  tetrastichs  in  the  style  of  Theognis.  These  i>«sporte3 
first  appeared  in  lo74,  fifty  in  number,  and  were  augmented 
to  120  in  later  editions.  They  were  continually  republished 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  translated  into  many  Euro- 
pean and  even  oi'iental  languages.  It  cannot  be  woudcrfid, 
that,  in  the  change  of  taste  and  manners,  they  have  ceased  to 
be  read.-  An  imitation  of  tlie  sixth  satire  of  ■  Horace,  by 
Nicolas  Rapiu,  printe<l  in  the  collection  of  Auguis,  is  good 
and  in  very  pure  style.'  Philippe  Desportcs,  somewhat  later, 
chose  a  better  school  than  tlmt  of  Ronsard :  he  rejected  its 
pedantry  and  affectation,  and  by  the  study  of  TibuUus,  as 
well  as  by  his  natural  genius,  gave  a  tenderness  and  grace  to 
the  poetry  of  love  whicli  those  ])ompous  versifiers  had  never 
sought.  He  has  been  esteemed  tlie  precursor  of  a  better  era ; 
and  his  versification  is  rather  less  lawless,'*  according  to  La 
Harpe,  than  that  of  his  predecessors. 

oi.  The  rules  of  metre  became  gradually  established.    Few 
writers  of  this  period  neglect  the    alternation    of   prench 
masculine    and   feminine    rliymes;^    but   the    open  metre  aud 
vowel  v'ill  be  found  in  several  of  tlie  earlier.     Du 


vtT.-iiiication, 


'  Ocujel,  xiii.  304.     The  Semaine  of  Du  quelquefois  dans  une  chambre,  Pt  se  mefc- 

Bartas  was  printed  thirty  times  within  six  tant  i  quafre  pattcs,  snuffloit,  heniiissoit, 

years,  and  tninskitod  into  Latin,  Italian,  ganibadi)it,  tiroit  des  ruades,alloit  riimhle, 

Uerman,  and   Spanish,  as  well  as  English.  \e  trot,  le  galop,  i  courhette.  et  tachnit  par 

Id.,  312,  on  the  authority  of  L;i  Croix  du  toutes  sortes  de  movens  i  bien  contrefaire 

Maine.  le  cheval."  —  Naude,   Consideratious  sur 

Du  Barta.'!,  arcording  to  a  French  writer  les  Coups  d'Estat,  p.  47. 

of  the  next  century,  used  methods  of  ex-  -  Goujet,  xii.  266 :  Biopr.  Univ. 

citing  liis  iniagication  which  1  recommend  s  Recneil  des  I'Oiites,  t.  361. 

to  the  attention  of  youn;;  poets.     "  L'on  ♦  Goujet,  xiv.  63  ;    La   Ilarpe  ;    Auguia, 

dit  en  Frsmce  que  Du  Bartas,  auparavant  v.  34.3-377. 

que  de  faire  c«tt«  belle  description  de  che-  ^  (Jrevin,  about  1558,  is   an  exception 

Taloii  U  a  si  bieu  rencontre,  s"eiifermoit  Goujet,  xii.  159. 
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Bartas  almost  affects  the  enjambement,  or  continuation  of  tho 
sense  beyond  the  couplet ;  and  even  Desportes  does  not  avoid 
it.  Their  metres  are  various :  tlie  Alexandrine,  if  so  we  may 
call  it,  or  verse  of  twelve  syllables,  was  occasionally  adopted 
by  Ronsard,  and  in  time  displaced  the  old  verse  of  ten  sylla- 
bles, which  became  appropriated  to  the  lighter  style.  The 
sonnets,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  are  regular ;  and  this  form, 
which  had  been  very  little  known  in  France,  after  being 
introduced  by  Jodelle  and  Ronsard,  became  one  of  the  most 
populai  modes  of  composition.^  Several  attempts  were  made 
to  naturalize  the  Latin  metres;  but  this  pedantic  innovation 
could  not  long  have  success.  Specimens  of  it  may  be  found 
in  Pasquier.- 

55.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  of  French  poetry  in  general, 

but  at  least  in  this  period,  that  it  deviates  less  from  a 
ch"ra^ter  certain  standard  than  any  other.  It  is  not  often  low, 
of  i->ench     g^   ,^^y  |jy  imputed  to  the  earlier  writers,  because 

a  peculiar  st^le,  removed  from  common  speech,  and 
supposed  to  be  classical,  was  a  condition  of  satisfying  the 
critics :  it  is  not  often  obscure,  at  least  in  syntax,  as  the  Ita- 
lian sonnet  is  apt  to  be,  because  the  genius  of  the  language 
and  the  habits  of  society  demanded  perspicuity.  But  it  sel- 
dom deliglits  us  by  a  natural  sentiment,  or  unaffected  grace  of 
diction,  because  both  one  and  the  other  were  fettered  by 
conventional  rules.  The  monotony  of  amorous  song  is  more 
wearisome,  if  that  be  possible,  tlian  among  the  Italians. 

56.  The  characteristics  of  German  verse  impressed  upon  it 

1  Bouterwek,  v.  212.  "  Tous  que  les  ruisseaux  d'Helicon  fr6» 

2  Itecherches  de  la  France,  1.  vii.  c.  11.  queutez, 

Baif  has  passed  for  the  inventor  of  this  Vous  que  les  jarJins  solitaires  hantez, 

foolish  art  in  France,  which  was  more  com-  Et  le  fouds  des  hois,  curienx  de  choisir 

mon   there   than  in  England.     But  I'ros-  L'omhre  et  le  loisir. 

per  Marchand  ascribes   a   translation   of 

the  Iliad  and  0d}ssey  into  regular  French  "  Qui  vivant  bien  loin  de  la  fiinge  et  du 
hexameters  to  one  Jlousset,  of  whom  no-  bruit, 

thing  is  known  ;    on  no  better  autliority,  Et  do  ces  grandeurs  que  le  peuple  pour- 

however,  than  a  vague  pissage  of  D'Au-  suit, 

bigne,   who    "  remembered   to   have   seen  Estimez  les  vers  que  la    muse  aprea 

each  a  book  sixty  years    ago."     Though  vous 

Mousset  may  be  imaginary,  he  furnishes  Trempe  de  miel  dous. 

an  article  to   Marchand,   who   brings   to- 
gether a  good  deal  of  learning  as  to  the      "  Notre    grand   Ronsard,   de   ce   monde 
Latinized  French  metres  of  the  sixteenth  sorti, 

century.     Dictionnaire  llistorique.  Les   efforts    deruiers   de  la    Parque  a 

Passerat,  Uonsard,  Nicolas    Ilapin,  and  senti  ; 

Pa.'fquier   tried  their  hands  in  this  style.  Sesfaveurs  n'ont  pu  le  g-arantir  enfin 

lliipia   improved  upon  it  by  rhyming  in  Contre  le  destin,"  &c.  &c. 

Sapphics      The  following  stanzas"  are  from  PASyuiKU,  u6i  *i<p,  a. 

Vii.s  ode  ou  the  death  of  Ronsard  :  — 
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by  the  Meister-singors  still  remained,  though  the  songs 
of  those  fniternities  seQm  to  have  ceased.  It  was  Gennaa 
chiefly  didactic  or  religious,  often  satirical,  and  em-  po^'^r- 
ploying  the  veil  of  apologue.  Luther,  Hans  Sa(;hs,  and 
other  more  obscure  names,  are  counted  among  the  fabulists ; 
but  the  most  successful  was  Burcard  Waldis,  whose  fables, 
partly  from  ^sop,  partly  original,  were  first  published  ia 
1548.  The  Froschmauseler  of  Rollenhagen,  in  1545,  is  in 
a  similar  style  of  political  and  moral  apologue  with  some 
liveliness  of  description.  Fischart  is  another  of  the  moral 
satirists,  but  extravagant  in  style  and  humor,  resembling 
Rabelais,  of  whose  romance  he  gave  a  free  translation. 
One  of  his  poems.  Die  Gluckhafte  SchifF,  is  praised  by 
Bouterwek  for  beautiful  descriptions  and  happy  inventions; 
but  in  general  he  seems  to  be  the  Skelton  of  Germany. 
JNIany  German  ballads  belong  to  this  period,  partly  taken 
from  the  old  tales  of  chivalry  :  in  these  the  style  is  hum- 
ble, with  no  poetry  except  that  of  invention,  which  is  not 
tlieir  own ;  yet  they  are  true-hearted  and  unaffected,  and 
better  than  what  the  next  age  produced.^ 


Sect.  IV.  —  On  English  Poetry. 


Paradise  of  Dainty  Derices  —  Sackville  —  Qascoyne  —  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Kalendac 
—  Improvement  in  Poetry  —  England's  Helicon  —  Sidney  —  Shakspeare's  Poems  — 
Poets  near  the  close  of  the  Century  —  Translations  —  Scots  and  English  Ballads  — 
Spenser's  Faery  Queen. 

57.  The  poems  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  with  several  more, 
first  appeared  in  1557,  and  were  published  in  a  paradiseof 
little  book,  entitled  Tottel's  Miscellanies.  But,  as  Dainty 
both  of  these  belonged  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  "''"'"''■ 
their  poetry  has  come  already  under  our  review.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  Lord  Vaux's  short  pieces,  which  are  next  to  those 
of  Surrey  and  AVyatt  in  merit,  were  written  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century.  Some  of  these  are  published  in  Tottel, 
and  others  in  a  scarce  collection;  the  first  editicn  of  which 

'  Bouterwek,  vol.  ix. ;  IIeinsiu'4,  toI.  iv. 
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was,  in  1576,  quaintly  named,  The  Paradise  of  Dainty 
Devices.  The  poems  in  this  volume,  as  in  that  of  Tottel, 
are  not  coeval  with  its  ptiblication :  it  has  been  supposed 
to  represent  the  age  of  Mary,  full  as  much  as  that  of  Eli- 
zabeth ;  and  one  of  tlie  cliief  contriliutors,  if  not  framers,  of 
the  collection,  Hichard  Pklwards,  died  in  15G6.  Thirteen 
poems  are  by  Lord  Vaux,  wlio  certainly  did  not  survive 
the  reign  of  Mary. 

58.  We  are  indel)ted  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  for  the 
Character  repuljlication,  in  his  British  Bibliographer,  of  the  Fa- 
of  this  col-  radise  of  Dainty  Devices ;  of  which,  though  there 
had  been  eight  editions,  it  is  said  tliat  not  above  six 
copies  existed.^  Tlie  poems  are  almost  all  short,  and  by 
more  nearl}^  thirty  than  twenty  different  authors.  "  They  do 
not,  it  must  be  admitted,"  says  tlieir  editor,  "  belong  to  the 
hifi^her  classes  :  they  are  of  the  moral  and  didactic  kind.  In 
their  subject  there  is  too  little  variety,  as  they  deal  very  ge- 
nerally in  the  commonplaces  of  ethics,  such  as  the  fickleness 
and  caprices  of  love,  the  falsehood  and  instability  of  friend- 
ship, and  the  vanity  of  all  human  pleasures.  But  many  of 
these  are  often  expressed  with  a  vigor  which  would  do  credit 
to  any  era.  ...  If  my  partiality  does  not  mislead  me,  there  is 
in  most  of  tliese  short  pieces  some  of  that  indescribable  at- 
traction which  springs  from  the  coloring  of  the  heart.  The 
charm  of  imagery  is  wanting;  but  the  precepts  inculcated 
seem  to  flow  from  tlie  feelings  of  an  overloaded  bosom." 
Edwards  he  considers,  proljably  with  justice,  as  the  l)est  of 
the  contributors,  and  Lord  Vaux  the  next.  AVe  should  b^ 
inclined  to  give  as  high  a  [dace  to  William  Huimis,  were  his 
productions  all  equal  to  one  little  poem ;  -  but  too  often  he 
falls  into  trivial  morality  and  a  ridiculous  excess  of  allitera- 
tion. The  amorous  poetry  is  the  best  in  this  Paradise ;  it  is 
not  imaginative  or  very  graceful,  or  exempt  from  the  false 
taste  of  antithetical  conceits,  but  sometimes  natural  and  ]>leas- 
ing ;  the  serious  pieces  are  in  general  very  heavy,  yet  there 

*  Beloe's  Anpcdotes  of  lyiterature,  vol.  t.  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  language. 

2  Tliis  song  is    priiitoil   iu    Campbell's  But  hardly  any  light  poem  of  this  early 

Specimens  of  English  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  117.  period  is  superior  to  some  lines  addressed 

It  begins,  —  to  Isabella  Slarkham  by  Sir  John  Ilarring- 

"  When   lirst  mine  eyes   did  view  and  ton,  bearing  the  date  of  lori4.     If  these  are 

mark."  genuine,  and  I  know  not  how  to  dispute  it, 

Tlie  little  poem  of  Edwards,  called  Anian-  they  are  as  polished  as  any  written  at  th« 

tium  Irte,  h;is  often  been  reprinted  in  mo-  close  of  the  queen's  reign.     These  are  nut 

demcoUectiorus,  and  is  reckoned  by  Brydges  in  the  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices. 
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is  a  dignity  and  strength  in  some  of  tlie  devotional  strains. 
They  display  the  religious  earnestness  of  that  age  with  a 
kind  of  austere  philosophy  in  their  views  of  life.  Whatever 
indeed  be  the  subject,  a  tone  of  sadness  reigns  through  this 
misnamed  Pai*adise  of  Daintiness,  as  it  does  through  all 
the  English  poetry  of  this  particular  age.  It  seems  as  if  the 
confluence  of  the  poetic  melancholy  of  the  Petrarchists  with 
the  reflective  seriousness  of  the  Reformation  overpowered  the 
lighter  sentiments  of  the  soul ;  and  some  have  imagined,  I 
know  not  how  justly,  that  the  persecutions  of  Mary's  reign 
contributed  to  this  effect. 

59.  But  at  the  close  of  that  dark  period,  while  bigotry 
might  be  expected  to  render  the  human  heart  torpid,  sackviiie's 
and  the  English  nation  seemed  too  fully  absorbed  in  in<i"ction. 
religious  and  political  discontent  to  take  much  relish  in  lite- 
rary amusements,  one  man  shone  out  for  an  instant  in  the 
higher  walks  of  poetry.  This  was  Thomas  Sackville,  many 
years  afterwards  Lord  Buckluu-st,  and  high  treasurer  of 
England,  thus  withdrawn  from  tlie  haunts  of  the  Muses  to  a 
long  and  honorable  career  of  active  life.  The  Mirrour  of 
IMagistrates,  published  in  1559,  is  a  collection  of  stories  by 
different  authors,  on  the  plan  of  Boccaccio's  prose  work,  De 
Casibus  Virorum  lUustrium,  recoiuiting  the  misfortunes  and 
reverses  of  men  eminent  in  English  history.  It  was  designed 
to  form  a  series  of  diamatic  soliloquies  united  in  one  interlude.^ . 
Sackville,  who  seems  to  have  planned  the  scheme,  wrote  an 
Induction,  or  prologue,  and  also  one  of  the  stories,  that  of  the 
first  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  Induction  disj)lays  best  his 
poetical  genius :  it  is,  like  much  earlier  poetry,  a  representa- 
tion of  allegorical  personages,  but  with  a  fertility  of  imagi- 
nation, vividness  of  description,  and  strength  of  language, 
which  not  only  leave  his  predecessors  far  behind,  but  may 
fairly  be  compared  with  some  of  the  most  poetical  passages 
in  Spenser.  Sackviiie's  Induction  forms  a  link  which  unites 
the  school  of  Chaucer  and  Lydgate  to  the  Faery  Queen.  It 
would  certaiidy  be  vain  to  look  in  Chaucer,  wherever  Chaucer 
is  original,  for  the  grand  creations  of  Sackviiie's  fancy ;  yet 
we  should  never  find    any  one   who   would    rate    Sackville 

1  Warton,  iv.  40.    A  copious  account  of  analysis  of  the  Inferno  of  Dante,  which  h« 

the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates  occupies  the  seems  to  have  thought  little  known  to  th« 

forty-tfighth  and  three  following  sections  English  puljlic ;  as  in  that  age,  I  believOj 

of  the  History  of  I'octrv,  pp.  33 -105.     In  was  the  caae, 
this   Warton  has  iutroducej  lathur  a  long 
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above  Chaucer.  Tlie  strength  of  an  eagle  is  not  to  be  mea- 
sured only  by  the  height  of  his  place,  but  by  the  time  that  he 
continues  on  tlie  wing.  Sackville's  Induction  consists  of  a 
few  hundred  lines ;  and  even  in  these  there  is  a  monotony  of 
gloom  and  sorrow  which  prevents  us  from  wishing  it  to  be 
longer.  It  is  truly  styled  by  Campbell  a  landscape  on  which 
the  sun  never  shines.  Chaucer  is  various,  flexible,  and  obser- 
v£  nt  of  all  things  in  outward  nature,  or  in  the  heart  of  man. 
But  Sackville  is  far  above  the  frigid  elegance  of  Surrey;  and, 
in  the  first  days  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  is  the  herald  of  that 
splendor  in  which  it  was  to  close. 

GO.  English  poetiy  was  not  speedily  animated  by  the  ex- 
inferiority  ample  of  Sackville.  His  genius  stands  absolutely 
of  poets  m   alone   in  the  ajre   to  which  as  a  poet  he  belongs. 

early  vears       ^  o  .  f       ,  '^ 

of  Eliza-       riot  that  there  was  any  deficiency  m  the  number  of 
^  '  versifiers :  the  Muses  were  honored  by  the  frequency, 

if  not  by  the  dignity,  of  their  worshippers.  A  different  sen- 
tence will  be  found  in  some  books  ;  and  it  has  become  common 
to  elevate  the  Elizabethan  age  in  one  undiscriminating  pane- 
gyric. For  wise  counsellors,  indeed,  and  acute  politicians,  we 
could  not  perhaps  extol  one  part  of  that  famous  reign  at  the 
expense  of  another.  Cecil  and  Bacon,  Walsingham,  Smith, 
and  Sadler,  belong  to  the  earlier  days  of  the  queen.  But,  in 
a  literary  point  of  view,  the  contrast  is  great  between  the  first 
and  second  moiety  of  her  four-and-forty  years.  We  have 
seen  this  already  in  other  subjects  than  poetry ;  and  in  that 
we  may  appeal  to  such  parts  of  the  INIirrour  of  Magistrates 
as  are  not  written  by  Sackville,  to  the  writings  of  Churchyard, 
or  to  those  of  Gouge  and  Turberville.  These  Avriters  scarce- 
ly venture  to  leave  the  ground,  or  wander  in  the  fields  of 
fancy.  .  They  even  abstain  fi-om  the  ordinary  commonplaces 
of  verse,  as  if  afraid  that  the  reader  should  distrust  or  mis- 
interpret their  images.  The  first  who  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned as  an  exception  is  George  Gascoyne,  whose 
Steel  Glass,  published  in  1576,  is  the  earliest  instance 
of  English  satire,  and  has  strength  and  sense  enough  to  de- 
serve respect.  Chalmers  has  praised  it  highly.  "  There  is  a 
vein  of  sly  sarcasm  in  this  piece  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
original ;  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  mankind  enabled  him 
to  give  a  more  curious  picture  of  the  dress,  manners,  amuse- 
ments, and  follies  of  the  times,  than  we  meet  with  in  almost 
any  other  author.     Ills  Steel  Glass  is  among  the  fii'St  sped- 
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mens  of  blank  verse  in  our  language."  This  blank  verse, 
however,  is  but  indifferently  constructecj.  Ga.scoyne's  long 
poem,  called  the  Fruits  of  War,  is  in  the  doggerel  style  of 
his  age  ;  and  the  general  commendations  of  Chalmers  on  this 
poet  seem  rather  hyperbolical.  But  his  minor  poems,  espe- 
cially one  called  The  Arraignment  of  a  Lover,  have  much 
spirit  and  gayety  ; '  and  we  may  leave  him  a  respectable  place 
among  the  Elizabethan  versifiers. 

61.  An  ej)och  was  made,  if  we  may  draw  an  inference  from 
the  lanfjuajj-e  of  contemT)oraries,  by  the  publication  „  , 
of  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Kalendar,  in  1579.^  His  shepherd's 
primary  idea,  that  of  adapting  a  pastoral  to  every  ^^^^^^'^'^ 
month  of  the  year,  was  pleasing  and  original,  though  he  has 
frequently  neglected  to  observe  the  season,  even  when  it  waa 
most  abundant  in  ap])ropriate  imagery.  But  his  Kalendar  is, 
in  another  respect,  original,  at  least  when  compared  with  the 
pastoi-al  writings  of  that  age.  This  species  of  composition  had 
become  so  much  the  favorite  of  courts,  that  no  language  waa 
thought  to  suit  it  but  that  of  couiiiers,  which,  with  all  its  false 
beauties  of  thought  and  expression,  was  transferred  to  the 
mouths  of  shepherds.  A  striking  instance  of  this  had  lately 
been  shown  in  the  Aminta  ;  and  it  was  a  proof  of  Spenser'a 
judgment,  as  well  as  genius,  that  he  struck  out  a  new  line  of 
pastoral,  far  more  natural,  and  therefore  more  pleasing,  so  far 
as  imitation  of  nature  is  the  source  of  poetical  pleasure,  in- 
stead of  vying,  in  our  more  harsh  and  uncultivated  language, 
with  the  consummate  elegance  of  Tasso.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  he  fell  too  much  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
gave  a  Doric  rudeness  to  his  dialogue,  which  is  a  little  repul- 
sive to  our  taste.  The  dialect  of  Theocritus  is  musical  to 
our  ears,  and  free  from  vulgarity ;  praises  which  we  cannot 
bestow  on  the  uncouth  provincial  rusticity  of  Spenser.  He 
has  been  less  justly  censured  on  another  account,  for  inter- 
mingling alhisions  to  the  political  history  and  religious  dif- 
ferences of  his  own  times  ;  and  an  ingenious  critic  has  asserted 
that  the  description  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  objects  of 
nature,  with  well-selected  scenes  of  rural  life,  real  but  not 
coarse,  constitute  the  only  proper  materials  of  pastoral  poetry. 

1  Ellis's  Specimens  ;  Campbell's  Speci-  Whetstone  in  a  monody  on  his  death,  in 

menri,  ii.  140.  158H.   ]!ut  Webbe,  in  his  I>i?course  of  Eng. 

'  The  Shepherd's  Kalendar  was  printed  lish  I'octry,  published  the  same  3'ear, men- 

taoD^iuou£ly.    it  i£  ascribed  to  Sidney  by  tious  Spens«r  by  uaiue. 
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Tliese  limitations,  however,  seem  little  conformable  to  the 
practice  of  poets  or  the  taste  of  mankind ;  and,  if  Spenser  has 
erred  in  the  allegorical  part  of  his  pastorals,  he  has  done  so  in 
company  with  most  of  those  who  have  tuned  the  shepherd's 
pipe.  Several  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  and  certainly  the  best, 
have  a  meaning  beyond  the  simple  songs  of  the  hamlet ;  and 
it  was  notorious  that  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  ])astoral  ro- 
mances, so  popular  in  Spenser's  age,  teemed  with  delineations 
of  real  character,  and  sometimes  were  the  mirrors  of  real 
story.  In  fact,  mere  pastoral  must  soon  become  insipid, 
-unless  it  borrows  something  from  active  life  or  elevated  phi- 
losophy. The  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Shepherd's 
Kalendar  are  of  this  description ;  for  Spenser  has  not  dis- 
played the  powers  of  his  own  imagination,  so  strongly  as  we 
might  expect,  in  pictures  of  natural  scenery.  Tliis  poem  has 
spirit  and  beauty  in  many  passages ;  but  is  not  much  read 
in  the  present  day,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  approved  by  modern 
critics.  It  was  otherwise  formeidy.  Webbe,  in  his  Discoui'se 
of  English  Poetry,  1586,  calls  Spenser  "  the  rightest  English 
poet  he-  ever  read,"  and  thinks  he  would  have  surpassed  Theo- 
critus and  Virgil,  "  if  the  coarseness  of  our  speech  had  been 
no  greater  impediment  to  him,  than  their  pure  native  tongues 
were  to  them."  And  Drayton  says,  "  Master  Edmund  Spen- 
ser had  done  enough  for  the  immortality  of  his  name,  had  he 
only  given  us  lais  Sliepherd's  Kalendar,  a  masterpiece,  if 
any."  ^ 

62.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  Defence  of  Poesie,  which  may 
Sidney's  htwe  been  written  at  any  time  between  1581  and' his 
character  death  in  1586,  laments  that  "  poesy,  thus  embraced 
porary  in  all  Other  places,  should  only  find  in  our  time  a  bad 
poets.  welcome  in  England ;  "  and,  after  praising  Sackville, 

Surrey,  and  Spenser  for  the  Shepherd's  Kalendar,  does  not 
"  remember  to  have  seen  many  more  that  have  poetical 
sinews  in  them.  For  proof  whereof,  let  but  most  of  the  verses 
be  put  into  2)rose,  and  then  ask  the  meaning,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  one  verse  did  but  beget  another,  without  ordering 
at  tlie  first  wliat  should  be  at  the  last ;  which  becomes  a  con- 
fused mass  of  words,  with  a  tinkling  sound  of  rhyme,  barely 
accompanied  with  reason.  .  .  .  Truly  many  of  such  writings 
as  come  under  the  banner  of  irresistible    love,  if  I  were  a 

1  Preface  to  Drayton's  Tastorals. 
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mistress,  would  never  persuade  me  they  Avere  in  love  ;  so  cold- 
ly they  apply  fiery  speeches,  as  men  that  had  rather  re^d 
lovers'  writings,  and  so  cauglit  up  certain  swelling  phrases 
than  that  in  truth  they  feel  those  passions." 

63.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  these  blemishes  are  by 
no  means  unusual  in  the  writers  of  the  Elizabethan 

age,  as  in  truth  they  are  found  also  in  much  other  n\eiit  soon 
poetry  of  many  countries.  But  a  change  seems  to  *^^  '^'* 
have  come  over  the  spirit  of  English  poetry  soon 
after  1580.  Sidney,  Raleigh,  Lodge,  Breton,  Marlowe, 
Greene,  Watson,  are  the  chief  contributors  to  a  collection 
called  England's  Helicon,  published  in  1600,  and  comprising 
many  of  the  fugitive  pieces  of  the  last  twenty  years.  Davi- 
son's Poetical  Rhapsody,  in  1602,'  is  a  miscellany  of  the  same 
class.  A  few  other  collections  ai-e  known  to  have  existed,  but 
are  still  more  scarce  than  these.  England's  Helicon,  by  far  the 
most  important,  has  been  reprinted  in  the  same  volume  of 
the  British  Bibliographer  as  the  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices. 
In  this  juxtiiposition,  the  difterence  of  their  tone  is  very  per- 
ceptible. Love  occupies  by  far  the  chief  portion  of  the  latter 
miscellany ;  and  love  no  longer  pining  and  melancholy,  but 
sportive  and  boastful.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  beauti- 
ful song  of  Marlowe,  "  Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love ; " 
and  with  the  hardly  less  beautiful  answer  ascribed  to  Raleigh. 
Lodge  has  ten  pieces  in  this  collection,  and  Breton  eight. 
These  are  generally  full  of  beauty,  grace,  and  simplicity ;  and 
while,  in  reading  tlie  productions  of  Edwards  and  his  coadju- 
tors, every  sort  of  allowance  is  to  be  made,  —  and  we  can 
only  praise  a  little  at  intervals,  —  these  lyrics,  twenty  or  thirty 
years  later,  are  among  the  best  in  our  language.  The  conven- 
tional tone  is  that  of  pastoral ;  and  thus,  if  they  have  less 
of  the  depth  sometimes  shown  in  serious  poetry,  they  have 
less  also  of  obscurity  and  false  refinement.^ 

64.  We  may  easily  perceive,  in  the  literature  of  the  later 
period  of  the   queen,  what  our  biographicjvl  know-   „  j^  .^^.^ 
ledge  confirms,  that  much  of  the  austerity  character-  of  moral 
istic  of  her  earlier  years  had  vanished  away.     The  ''"^**"'y 

•  [It  was  much  enlarged  in  1G08  and  that  his  good  taste  in  selection    gives  a 

1621,  and  is  not  now  scarce,  having  been  higher  notion  of  the  poetry  of  this  age, 

reprinted  by  Sir  Uarris   Nicolas   in  1826.  than,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  found  to 

— 1847.)  de.<erve;  yet  there  is  so  much  of  excellence 

'  Ellis,  in  the  second  Tolunie  of  his  Spe-  in   England's   Helicon,   that  he  has  b<ieo 

ciraens  of  English  Poets,  has  taken  largely  compelled  to  omit  many   pieces  of  groal 

from  this  collection.     It  must  be  owned,  merit. 
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course  of  time,  the  progress  of  vanity,  the  prevalent  dislike, 
above  all,  of  the  Puritans,  avowed  enemies  of  gayety,  con- 
curred to  this  change.  Tiie  most  distinguished  courtiei-s, 
Ealeigh,  Essex,  Blount,  and  we  must  add  Sidney,  were  men 
of  brilliant  virtues,  but  not  without  license  of  morals  ;  whik* 
many  of  the  wits  and  poets,  such  as  Nash,  Greene,  Peele, 
Marlowe,  were  notoriously  of  very  dissolute  lives. 

65.  The  graver  strains,  however,  of  religion  and  philosophy 
Serious  were  still  heard  in  verse.  The  Soul's  Errand, 
poetry.  ])rinted  anonymously  in  Davison's  Rhapsody,  and 
ascribed  by  Ellis,  probably  without  reason,  to  Silvester,  is 
characterized  by  strength,  condensation,  and  simplicity.^  And 
we  might  rank  in  a  respectaljle  place  among  these  English 
poets,  though  1  think  he  has  been  lately  overrated,  one  whom 
the  jealous  law  too  prematurely  deprived  of  life,  —  Robert 
Southwell,  executed  as  a  seminary  priest  in  1591,  under  one 
of  those  persecuting  statutes  which  even  the  traitorous  rest- 
lessness of  the  English  Jesuits  cannot  excuse.  vSouthwell's 
poetry  weai*s  a  deep  tinge  of  gloom,  which  seems  to  presage  a 
catastrophe  too  usual  to  have  been  unexpected.  It  is,  as  may 
be  supposed,  almost  whoUy  religious  :  the  shorter  jjieces  are 
the  best.- 

66.  Astrophel  and  Stella,  a  series  of  amatory  poems  by 
Poetry  of  Sir  Pliilip  Sidney,  though  written  nearly  ten  years 
Sidney.  before,  was  published  in  1591.  These  songs  and 
sonnets  recount  the  loves  of  Sidney  and  Lady  Rich,  sister 
of  Lord  Essex  ;  and  it  is  rather  a  singular  circumstance,  that, 
in  her  own  and  her  husband's  life-time,  this  ardent  courtship 
of  a  married  woman  should  have  been  deemed  fit  for  publi- 
cation.    Sidney's  passion  seems  indeed  to  have  been  unsuc- 

1  Campbell  reckons  thL"!,   and  I  think  sumptive  evidence  that  he  was  the  author, 

justly,  among  the  best  pieces  of  the  Eliza-  were  it  not  weakened,  as  Sir  llarris  Nicolas 

bethan  age.     Brydges  gives  it  to  Kaleigh  observes,  by  the  circumstjince   that  it  is 

without  evidence,  and,  we  may  add,  wth-  also   published  among   the   poems  of  the 

out   probability.     It   is  found   in   nianu-  Earl  of  Pembroke.    If  it  is  really  found,  sis 

scripts,  according  to  Mr.  Campbell,  of  the  Campbell  tells  us,  in  a  manuscript  of  1593, 

date  of  1593.     Such  poems  as  this  could  Pembroke's  claim  must  be  out  of  the  ques- 

only  be  ^vritten  by  a  man  who  had  seen  tion.  — 1847.] 

and  thought  much;    while   the  ordinary  2  j  am  not  aware  that   Southwell   Iiafl 

L:itin  and  Italian  verses  of  this  age  might  gained  any  thing  by  a  republication  of  his 

be  written  by  any  one  who  had  a  knack  of  entire  poems  in  1817.     Ileadley  and  Ellis 

Imitation  and  a  good  ear.     [It  wa.s  pub-  had  culled  the  best  specimens.     St.  Peter's  . 

li.^hed  in  the  second  edition  of  Davison,  Complaint,  the   longest  of  his  poems,  is 

KiOS,  with  the  title.  The  Lie.    In  Silvester's  wordy  and  tedious  ;   and,  in  reading  the 

works  it  bears  the  present  title.     Its  pub-  volume,  I  found  scarce  any  thing  of  merit 

Ucation  therein  would  of  course  be  pre-  which  I  had  not  s<jen  before. 
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cessful,  but  far  enough  from  being  Platonic*  Astrophel  and 
Stella  is  too  much  disfigured  by  conceits,  but  is  in  some 
places  very  beautiful ;  and  it  is  strange,  that  Chalmers,  wlio 
reprinted  Turberville  and  Warner,  should  have  left  Sidney 
out  of  his  collection  of  British  poets.  A  poem  hy  the  writer 
just  mentioned,  Warner,  with  the  quaint  title,  Albion's  Eng- 
land, 1586,  has  at  least  the  eciuivocal  merit  of  great  leugtli. 
It  is  rather  legendary  than  historical :  some  passages  are 
pleasing ;  but  it  is  not  a  work  of  genius,  and  the  style,  though 
natural,  seldom  rises  above  that  of  prose. 

67.  Spenser's  Epithalamium  on  his  own  marriage,  writ- 
ten peihaps  in  1594,  is  of  a  far  higlier  mood  than    Epithaia- 
any  thing  we  have  named.     It  is  a  strain  redolent  of  mium  of 
a  bridegroom's  joy,  and  of  a  poet's  fancy.     The  Eng-     p'^'^'-'"- 
lish  language  seems  to  expand  itself  with  a  cojiiousness  un- 
known before,  while  he  pours  forth  the  varied  imagery  of  tliis 
splendid  little  poem.     I  do  not  know  any  other  nuptial  song, 
ancient  or  modern,  of  equal  beauty.     It  is  an  intoxication  of 
ecstasy,  ardent,  noble,  and  pure.     15ut  it  pleased  not  Heaven 
that  these  day-dreams  of  genius  and  virtue  should  be  undis- 
turbed. 

68.  Shakspeare's  Venus  and  Adonis  appears  to  have  been 
published  in  1593,  and  his  Rape  of  Lucrece  the  fol-  poemsof 
lowing  year.  Tlie  redundance  of  blossoms  in  these  Shakspeare. 
juvenile  effusions  of  his  unbounded  fertility  obstructs  the 
reader's  attention,  and  sometimes  almost  leads  us  to  give  him 
credit  for  less  reflection  and  sentiment  than  he  will  be  found 
to  display.  The  style  is  flowing,  and  in  general  more  per- 
spicuous than  the  Elizabethan  poets  are  wont  to  be.  But 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  would  betray  themselves  for  the 
works  of  Shakspeare,  had  they  been  anonymously  pub- 
lished. 

69.  In  the  last  decade  of  this  century,  several  new  poets 
came  forward.     Samuel  Daniel  is  one  of  tliese.     His   Daniel  and 
Complaint  of  Rosamond,  and  probably  many  of  his   Drayton. 
minor  poems,  belong  to  this  period  ;    and  it  was  also  that  of 
liis  greatest  popularity.     On  the  death  of  Spenser,  in  1598, 

1  Godwin   having    several    years    since  Poetry  thought  fit  to  indulge  in  recrimina- 

made  some  observations  on  Sidney's  amour  ting  attacks   on   Godwin    himself.      It   la 

witli  Lady  Rich,  —  a  circumstance   wliich  siugnlar  that  men  of  sense  and  education 

sucli  biographers  as  Dr.  Zoucli  take  good  sliould  persist  in  fancying  that  such  argu- 

care  to  suppress, — a  gentleman  who  pub-  ments  are  likely  to  convince  aay  disi)it» 

lislied  an  edition  of  Sidney's  Defence  of  siouate  reader 
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he  was  thought  worthy  to  succeed  him  as  poet-laureate  ;  and 
some  of  liis  contemporaries  ranked  him  in  tlie  second  place  ; 
an  emiTience  due  rather  to  the  purity  of  his  language  than  to 
its  vigor.^  Michael  Drayton,  who  first  ti'ied  his  shepherd's 
pipe  with  some  success  in  the  usual  style,  puhlished  his 
Barons'  Wars  in  1598.  Tliey  relate  to  the  last  years  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  and  conclude  with  the  execution  of  Mortimer  under 
his  son.  This  poem,  thei-efore,  seems  to  possess  a  sufficient 
unity,  and,  tried  by  rules  of  criticism,  might  be  thought  not 
far  removed  from  the  class  of  epic,  —  a  dignity,  however,  to 
which  it  has  never  pretended.  But,  in  its  conduct,  Drayton 
follows  history  very  closely;  and  we  are  kept  too  much  in 
mind  of  a  common  chronicle.  Though  not  very  pleasing, 
however,  in  its  general  effect,  this  poem,  The  Barons'  Wai-s, 
contains  several  passages  of  considerable  beauty,  which  men 
of  greater  renown,  especially  Milton,  who  availed  himself 
largely  of  all  the  poetry  of  the  preceding  age,  have  been 
willing  to  imitate. 

70.    A  more  remarkable  poem  is  that  of  Sir  John  Davies, 
afterwards   chief- justice   of  Ireland,  entitled   Nosce 

Nose©  * 

'iV'ipsum  Tcipsum,  })nblished  in  15D9,  usually,  though  m- 
of  Davies.  ^j^^^.  inaccurutely,  called.  On  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul.  Perhaps  no  language  can  produce  a  poem, 
extending  to  so  great  a  length,  of  more  condensation  of 
thought,  or  in  which  fewer  languid  vei'ses  will  be  found. 
Yet,  according  to  some  definitions,  the  Nosce  Teipsum  is 
AvhoUy  unpoetical,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  no  passion  and  little 
fancy.  If  it  reaches  the  heart  at  all,  it  is  through  the  reason. 
But,  since  strong  argument  in  terse  and  correct  style  fails  not 
M  give  us  pleasure  in  prose,  it  seems  strange  that  it  should 
lose  its  effect  when  it  gains  the  aid  of  regular  meti-e  to  gratify 
the  ear  and  assist  the  memory.  Lines  there  are  in  Davies 
which  far  outweigh  much  of  the  descriptive  and  imaginative 
poetry  of  the  last  two  centuries,  whether  we  estimate  them 
by  the  pleasure  tliey  impart  to  us,  or  by  the  intellectual  vigor 
they  display.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  faculties  pe- 
culiarly deemed  poetical  are  frequently  exhibited  in  a  con- 
siderable degree ;  but  very  few  have  been  able  to  preserve 
a  perspicuous  brevity  without  stiffness  or  pedantry  (allowance 

»  British  Bibliographer,  toI.  ii.    Headley    temporary  critics  as  the  polisher  and  pun 
remarks  that  Duniel  was  spokea  of  by  con-    fier  of  the  English  language 
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made  for  the  subject  and  the  times),  in  metaphysical  reason* 
ing,  so  successfully  as  Sir  John  Davies. 

71.  Hall's  Satires  are  toleral)ly  known,  partly  on  account 
of  the  subsequtMit  celebrity  of  the  author  i  i  a  veiy 
different  province,  and  partly  from  a  notion,  to  which  HaiiT  ° 
he  gave  birth  by  announcing  the  claim,  that  he  was  Wareton, 
the  first  English  satirist.  In  a  general  sense  ot  sa- 
tire, we  have  seen  that  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Gascoyne ; 
but  Hall  has  more  of  the  direct  Juvenalian  invective,  which 
he  may  have  reckoned  essential  to  that  species  of  poetry. 
They  are  deserving  of  i-egard  in  themselves.  Wart  on  has 
made  many  extracts  from  Hall's  Satires  :  he  praises  in 
them  "a  classical  precision,  to  which  English  poetry  had 
yet  rarely  attained ; "  and  calls  the  versification  "  equally 
energetic  and  elegant."  ^  The  former  epithet  may  be  admit- 
ted ;  but  elegance  is  hardly  compatible  with  what  Warton 
owns  to  be  the  chief  fault  of  Hall, — •"  his  obscurity,  ai-ising 
from  a  remote  phraseology,  constrained  combinations,  unfami- 
liar allusions,  elliptical  apostrophes,  and  abruptness  of  exj)i'es- 
sion."  Hall  is  in  fact  not  only  so  harsh  and  rugged,  that  he 
cannot  be  read  with  much  pleasure,  but  so  obscure  in  very 
many  places,  that  he  cannot  be  understood  at  all ;  his  lines 
frequently  bearing  no  visible  connection  in  sense  or  gram- 
mar with  their  neighbors.  The  stream  is  powerful,  but  turbid 
and  often  choked.-  INIarston  and  Donne  may  be  added  to 
Hall  in  this  style  of  poetry,  as  belonging  to  the  sixteenth 
century ;  though  the  satires  of  the  latter  were  not  published 
till  long  afterwards.  With  as  much  obscurity  as  Hall,  he 
has  a  still  more  inharmonious  versification,  and  not  nearly 
equal  vigor. 

72.  The   roughness  of  these  satirical   poets  Avas  perhaps 
studiously  affected ;  for  it  was  not  much  in  unison 

with  the  general  tone  of  the   age.     It  requires  a   tion o*' 
good  deal  of  care  to  avoid  entirely  the  combinations   English 
of   consonants    that    clog    our  language ;    nor   have 
Drayton  or  Spenser  always  escaped  this  embarrassment.    But, 
in  the  lighter  poetry  of  the  queen's  last  years,  a  remarkable 
sweetness  of  modulation  has  always  been  recognized.     Tliis 

•  lUst.  of  English  Poetry,  iv.  383.  that   the  Latter  Ls  more  "elegant,  exact, 

*  IlaU'B  Satires  are  praised  by  Campbell,  and  elaborate."  More  so  than  his  rival,  h« 
as  well  as  Warton,  full  as  much  in  my  may  by  possibility  Ije  esteemed ;  but  tlieaa 
opinion  as  they  deserve.  Warton  has  com-  three  epithets  cannot  be  predicated  of  bil 
pared  Marston  with  i£all,  and  concludes  satires  in  any  but  a  relative  sense. 

vol-  II.  15 
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hag  sometimes  been  attributed  to  tlie  genei-al  fondness  for 
music.  It  is  at  least  certain,  tbat  some  of  our  old  madrigals 
are  as  beautiful  in  language  as  they  are  in  melody.  Several 
collections  were  published  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.'  And  it 
is  evident,  that  the  regard  to  the  capacity  of  his  verse  for 
marriage  with  music,  that  was  before  the  poet's  mind,  would 
not  only  polish  his  metre,  but  give  it  grace  and  sentiment ; 
while  it  banished  also  the  pedantry,  the  antithesis,  tiie  prolix- 
ity, which  had  disfigured  the  earlier  lyric  poems.  Tlieir 
measures  became  more  various  :  though  the  quatrain,  alter- 
nating by  eiglit  and  six  syllables,  was  still  very  popular,  we 
find  the  trochaic  verse  of  seven,  sometimes  ending  with  a 
double  rhjTue,  usual  towards  tlie  end  of  the  tpieen's  reign. 
Many  of  these  occur  in  England's  Helicon,  and  in  the  poems 
of  Sidney. 

73.  The  translations  of  ancient  poets  by  Pliaier,  Golding, 
Translation  Stanyluirst,  and  several  more,  do  not  cluillenge  our 
of  Homer  by  attention  ;  most  of  them  in  fact  being  very  wretched 
L  apman.  performances.^  Marlowe,  a  more  celebrated  name, 
did  not,  as '  has  commonly  been  said,  translate  the  poem -of 
Hero  and  Leander  ascribed  to  Musneus,  but  expanded  it  into 
what  he  calls  six  Sestiads  on  the  same  subject;  a  paraphra.se, 
in  every  sense  of  the  epithet,  of  tlie  most  licentious  kind. 
This  he  left  incomplete,  and  it  was  finished  by  Chapman.^ 
But  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  this  kind  are  the 
Iliad  of  Chapman,  and  the  Jerusalem  of  Fairfax,  both  printed 
in  1600;  the  former,  however,  containing  in  that  edition  but 
fifteen  books,  to  whicli  the  rest  was  subseijuently  added. 
Pope,  after  censuring  the  haste,  negligence,  and  fustian  lan- 
guage of  Chapman,  observes,  "  that  which  is  to  be  allowed 
him,  and  which  very  much  contributed  to  cover  his  defects, 
is  a  free,  daring  spirit  that  animates  his  translation,  which  is 
something  like  what  one  might  imagine  Homer  himself  would 
have  written  before  he  arrived  at  years  of  discretion."  He 
might  have  added,  tliat  Chapman's  translation,  with  all  its 
defects,  is  often  exceedingly  Homeric ;  a  praise  which  Pope 
himself  seldom  atUuned.     Chapman  deals  abundantly  in  com- 

'  Morley's  Musical  Airs,  1594,  and  an-        ^  Warton,  chap,  liv.,  has  gone  very  la- 
other  collection  in  1597,  contain  some  pret-    boriously  into  this  subject, 
ty  sonijs.    British  Biblio^r.ipher,  i.  312.     A        3  Marlowe's  poem  is  republished  in  thh 
fewoftlie.se  majrigals  will  also  be  found  in    Restituta  of  Sir  Kgerton  Brydges.     It   is 
Mr.  Campbell's  Specimens.  singular  that  Warton  should  have  taken  it 

for  a  translation  of  MusaeiU. 
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pound  epithets,  some  of  which  Iiave  retained  their  place: 
his  verse  is  rhymed,  of  fourteen  syUables,  which  corresponds 
to  the  hexameter  better  than  the  decasylhible  couplet :  he  is 
often  uncouth,  often  unmusical,  and  often  low ;  but  the  spi- 
rited and  rapid  flow  of  his  metre  makes  him  respectable  to 
lovers  of  poetry.  Waller,  it  is  said,  could  not  read  him  with- 
out transport.  It  must  be  added,  that  he  is  an  unfaitiiful 
translator,  and  interpolated  much,  besides  the  general  reduu 
dancy  of  his  style.^ 

74.  Fairfax's  Tasso  has  been  more  praised,  and  is  better 
known.  Campbell  has  called  it,  in  rather  strong  Tasso, 
terras,  "  one  ol  the  glories  of  Elizabeth's  reign."  It  ^'^^^''^^^■ 
is  not  the  first  version  of  the  Jerusalem,  one  very  literal  and 
])rosaic  having  been  made  by  Carew  in  1594.^  That  of  Fair- 
fax, if  it  does  not  represent  the  grace  of  its  original,  and 
deviates  also  too  much  fi-om  its  sense,  is  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  spirit  and  vigor.  It  has  been  considered  as  one  of 
the  earliest  works,  in  which  the  obsolete  English,  which  had 
not  been  laid  aside  in  the  days  of  Sackville,  and  which 
Spenser  affected  to  preserve,  gave  way  to  a  style  not  much 
differing,  at  least  in  point  of  single  words  and  phrases,  from 
that  of  the  present  age.  But  this  praise  is  equally  due  to 
Daniel,  to  Drayton,  and  to  others  of  the  later  Elizabethan 
poets.  The  translation  of  Ariosto  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  iu 
1591,  is  much  inferior. 

75.  An  injudicious  endeavor  to  substitute  the   Latin  me- 
tres for  those  congenial  to  our  languaore  met  with  no 

o  o       o         _  Employ 

more    success  than  it  deserved ;    unless  it  may  be   meut  of 
called  success,  that  Sidney,  and  even  Spenser,  were   *^"*''«"' 

'  .  "^  /-I  measures 

for  a  moment  seduced  into  a[)probution  of  it.  Gabriel 
Harvey,  best  now  remembered  as  the  latter's  friend,  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  hexameters  in  some  letters  which 
passed  between  them ;  and  Spenser  appears  to  have  concurred. 
Webbe,  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  writer  of  little  taste  or  ear 
for  poetry,  supported  the  same  scheme,  but  may  be  said 
to  have  avenged  the  wrong  of  English  verse  upon  our  great 


1  Warton,  iv.  269.     Retrospective  Re-  pared ;  and  it  is  shown  that  Carew  is  fai 

Tiew,  vol.  iii.     See  also  a  very  good  com-  more  litenil  than  Fairfax,  who  ha.s  tiiken 

parison  of  the  different  translations  of  Ko-  gi'e;it  liberties  with  his  original.     Extracts 

mer,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  1831  and  from  Carew  will  also  be  found  in  the  Bri- 

1.S32,  where  Chapman  comes  in  for  his  due.  tish  Bibliographer,  i.  3<J.     They  are  misera- 

-  In  the  third  volume  of  tlie  Retrospe:--  bly  bad.     [Carew  tran.slated  only  the  fiw* 

Uve  Review,  these   translations  are  com-  five  books  of  Tasso.  —  1847.]                       i 
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poet,  by  travestying  the  Shepherd's  Kalendar  into  Sapphics.^ 
Campion,  in  1 G02,  still  harps  upon  this  foolish  pedantrj' ; 
many  instances  of  which  may  be  found  during  the  Elizabe- 
than period.  It  is  well  known  that  in  German  the  practice 
has  been  in  some  measure  successful,  tlirough  the  exam- 
ple of  a  distinguished  poet,  and  through  translations  froia 
the  ancients  in  measures  closely  corresponding  with  tlieir 
own.  In  this  there  is  doubtless  the  advantage  of  presenting 
a  truer  mirror  of  the  originjd.  But  as  most  imitations  of 
Latin  measures,  in  German  or  English,  begin  by  violating 
their  first  principle,  which  assigns  an  invariable  value  in 
time  to  the  syllables  of  eveiy  word,  and  produce  a  chaos  of 
false  quantities,  it  seems  as  if  they  could  only  disgust  any 
one  acquainted  w^ith  classical  versification.  In  the  early 
English  hexameters  of  the  period  before  us,  we  sometimes 
perceive  an  intention  to  arrange  long  and  short  syllables 
according  to  the  analogies  of  the  Latin  tongue.  But  this 
would  soon  be  found  impracticable  in  our  own,  which,  abound- 
ing in  harsh  terminations,  cannot  long  obsei"ve  the  law  of 
position. 

76.  It  was  said  by  Ellis,  that  nearly  one  hundred  names 
Number  of  ^^  poets  belonging  to  the  reign  oi'  Elizabeth  might 
poets  in  be  enumerated,  besides  many  tliat  have  left  no  me- 
"°'*'  morial  except  their  songs.  This,  however,  was  but 
a  moderate  computation.  Drake  has  made  a  list  of  more 
than  two  hundred,  some  few  of  whom,  perhaps,  do  not  strictly 
belong  to  the  Elizabethan  period.^  But  many  of  these  are 
only  known  by  short  pieces  in  such  miscellaneous  collec- 
tions as  have  been  mentioned.  Yet,  in  the  entire  bulk  of 
poetry,  England  could  not  perhaps  bear  comparison  with 
Spain  or  France,  to  say  nothing  of  Italy.  She  had  come, 
in  fact,  much  later  to  cultivate  poetry  as  a  general  accom- 
plishment. And,  consequently,  we  find  much  less  of  the 
mechanism  of  style,  than  in  the  contemporaneous  verse  of 
other  languages.     The  English  sonneteers  deal  less  in    cus- 

1  Webhe's  success  was  not  inviting  to      "  But  by  the  scorched  bank-sides  i'  thy 
the  Latiiii.sts.     Thus  in  the  second  Eclogue  footsteps  still  I  go  plodding  : 

of  Virgil,  for  the  beautiful  lines,  —  Hedge-i-ows  hot  do  resound  with  grass 

"  At  inecum  raucis,   tua  dum   vestigia  "  j    1  b- 


lustro,  .     I,     .      •  »   Shakspeare  and  his    Times,    i.   674. 

„ole  sub^rdent.  resonant  arbusta  cica-    ^^^^  this  catalogue  is  probably  incom 
♦  plete :  it  includes,  of  course,  translator* 

we  have  this  delectable  hexametiic  ver- 
sion .  — 
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tomary  epithets  and  conventional  modes  of  expression.  Every 
thought  wna  to  be  worked  out  in  new  terms,  since  the  scanty 
precedents  of  eai-ly  versifiei-s  did  not  supjdy  them.  This  was 
evidently  the  cause  of  man}'  blemishes  in  the  Elizabethan 
poetry ;  of  much  that  was  false  in  taste,  much  that  was  either 
too  harsh  and  extravagant  or  too  humble,  and  of  more  that 
Wiis  so  obscure  as  to  defy  all  interpretation.  But  it  saved 
also  that  monotonous  equability  that  often  wearies  us  in  more 
polished  poetry.  There  is  more  pleasure,  more  sense  of  sym- 
pathy with  another  mind,  in  the  perusal  even  of  Gascoyne 
or  Edwards,  than  in  that  of  many  French  and  Italian  ver- 
sifiers whom  their  contemporaries  extolled.  This  is  all  that 
we  can  justly  say  in  their  favor ;  for  any  comparison  of  the 
Elizabethan  poetry,  save  Spenser's  alone,  with-  that  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  would  show  an  extravagant  predilection 
for  the  mere  name  or  dress  of  antiquity. 

77.  It  would  be  a  great  omission  to  neglect,  in  any  re- 
view of  the  Elizabethan  poetry,  that  extensive  g^otsand 
though  anonymous  class,  the  Scots  and  English  bal-  Kn^iisU 
lads.  The  very  earliest  of  these  have  been  adverted  '  • 
to  in  our  account  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  became 
much  more  numerous  in  the  present.  The  age  of  many  may 
be  determined  by  historical  or  other  allusions  ;  and  from  these, 
availing  ourselves  of  similarity  of  style,  we  may  fix,  with 
some  pi'obability,  the  date  of  such  as  furnish  no  distinct  evi- 
dence. This,  however,  is  precarious,  because  the  language  has 
often  been  modernized ;  and,  passing  for  some  time  by  oral 
tradition,  they  are  frequently  not  exempt  from  marks  of  in- 
terpolation. But,  upon  the  whole,  the  reigns  of  Mary  and 
James  VI.,  from  the  middle  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  must  be  reckoned  the  golden  age  of  the  Scottish 
ballad ;  and  there  are  many  of  the  corresponding  period  in 
England. 

78.  There  can  be,  I  conceive,  no  question  as  to  the  supe- 
riority of  Scotland  in  her  ballads.  Those  of  an  historic  or 
legendary  character,  especially  the  former,  are  ardently  jioeti- 
cal :  the  nameless  minstrel  is  often  inspired  Avith  an  Homeric 
power  of  rapid  narration,  bold  description,  lively  or  patlietic 
touches  of  sentiment.  They  are  familiar  to  us  through  se- 
veral publications,  but  chiefly  through  the  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,  by  one  whose  genius  these  indigenous  lays 
Uad  first  excited,  and  whose  own  writings,  when  the  whole 
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civilized  world  did  homage  to  his  name,  never  ceased  to  bear 
the  indelible  impress  of  the  associations  that  had  thus  been 
generated.  The  English  ballads  of  the  northern  border,  or 
perhaps  of  the  northern  counties,  come  near  in  their  general 
character  and  cast  of  manners  to  the  Scottish,  but,  as  far  as  I 
have  seen,  with  a  manifest  inferiority.  Those  again  which 
belong  to  the  south,  and  bear  no  trace  either  of  the  rude 
manners  or  of  the  wild  su])erstitions  which  the  bards  of  P^t- 
trick  and  Cheviot  display,  fall  generally  into  a  creeping  style, 
which  has  exposed  the  common  ballad  to  contempt.  They 
are  sometimes,  nevertheless,  not  devoid  of  elegance,  and  often 
pathetic.  The  best  are  known  through  Percy's  Reliques  of 
Ancient  Poetry ;  a  collection  singularly  heterogeneous,  and 
very  unequal  in  merit,  but  from  the  publication  of  which,  in 
1765,  some  of  high  name  have  dated  the  revival  of  a  genuine 
feeling  for  true  poetry  in  the  public  mind. 

79.  We  have  reserved  to  the  last  the  chief  boast  of  this 
The  Faery  period,  the  Faery  Queen.  Spenser,  as  is  well  known, 
Queen.  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  poem  in  Ireland,  on 
the  banks  of  his  fjivorite  MuUa.  The  first  three  books  were 
published  in  151)0:  the  last  three  did  not  appear  till  1596. 
It  is  a  perfectly  improbable  supposition,  that  the  remaining 
part,  or  six  books  required  for  the  completion  of  his  design, 
have  been  lost.  The  short  interval  before  the  death  of  this 
great  poet  was  filled  up  by  calamities  sufficient  to  wither  the 
fertility  of  any  mind. 

80.  The  first  book  of  the  Faery  Queen  is  a  complete  poem, 
„      .   ..     and,  far  from  requiring  any  continuation,  is  rather 

Superionty    .     .   '      ,  ,        ^.  ^  o  J  ^   •!      , 

of  the  first  injured  by  tlie  useless  re-appearance  or  its  hero  in 
book.  ^YiQ  second.     It  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  finest 

of  the  six.  In  no  other  is  the  allegory  so  clearly  conceived 
by  the  poet,  or  so  steadily  preserved,  yet  with  a  disguise  so 
delicate,  that  no  one  is  offended  by  that  servile  setting-forth 
of  a  moral  meaning  we  frequently  meet  with  in  allegorical 
poems  ;  and  tlie  reader  has  the  gratification  which  good  writ- 
ing in  works  of  fiction  always  produces,  —  that  of  exercising 
his  own  ingenuity  without  perplexing  it.  That  the  red-cross 
knight  designates  the  militant  Christian,  whom  Una,  the  true 
church,  loves ;  whom  Duessa,  the  type  of  Popery,  seduces ; 
who  is  reduced  almost  to  despair,  but  rescued  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Una,  and  the  assistance  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,-— 
is  what  no  one  feels  any  difficulty  in  acknowledging,  but  what 
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every  one  may  easily  read  the  poem  without  perceiving  or 
remembering.  In  an  allegory  conducted  with  such  propriety, 
and  concealed  or  revealed  with  so  much  art,  there  can  surely 
be  notliing  to  repel  our  taste  ;  and  those  who  read  the  first 
book  of  the  Faery  Queen  without  pleasure,  must  seek  (what 
otliers  perhaps  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  for  them)  a  dif- 
ferent cause  for  their  insensibility  than  the  tediousness  or 
insipidity  of  allegorical  poetry.  Eveiy  canto  of  this  book 
teems  with  the  choicest  beauties  of  imagination :  he  came  to 
it  in  the  freshness  of  his  genius,  which  shines  throughout  with 
an  uniformity  it  does  not  always  afterwards  maintain,  unsul- 
lied as  yet  by  flattery,  unobstructed  by  pedantry,  and  un- 
quenched  by  languor. 

81.  In  the  following  book'?,  we  have  much  less  allegory, 
for  the  personification  of  abstract  qualities,  though  The  succeed- 
often  confounded  with  it,  does  not  properly  belong  to  ""stooks. 
that  chiss  of  composition  :  it  requires  a  covert  sense  beneath 
an  apparent  fable,  such  as  the  first  book  contains.  But  of 
this  I  do  not  discover  many  proofs  in  the  second  or  third,  the 
legends  of  Temperance  and  Chastity :  they  are  contrived  to 
exhibit  these  virtues  and  their  opposite  vices,  but  with  little 
that  is  not  obvious  upon  the  surface.  In  the  fourth  and  sixth 
books,  there  is  still  less ;  but  a  different  species  of  allegory, 
the  historical,  which  the  commentators  have,  with  more  or 
less  success,  endeavored  to  trace  in  other  poi'tions  of  the  po- 
em, breaks  out  unequivocally  in  the  legend  of  Justice,  which 
occupies  tlie  fifth.  The  friend  and  patron  of  Spenser,  Sir 
Arthur  Grey,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  is  evidently  portrayed 
in  Arthegal ;  and  the  latter  cantos  of  this  book  represent,  not 
always  with  great  felicity,  much  of  the  foreign  and  domestic 
history  of  tlie  times.  It  is  sufficiently  intimated  by  the  poet 
himself,  that  his  Gloi'iana,  or  Faery  Queen,  is  the  type  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  he  has  given  her  another  representative  in 
the  fair  huntress  Belphoebe.  Spenser's  adulation  of  her 
beaut}'  (at  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age)  may  be  extenu- 
ated, we  can  say  no  more,  by  the  practice  of  wise  and  great 
men,  and  by  his  natural  tendency  to  clothe  the  objects  of  his 
admii-ation  in  tlie  hues  of  fancy ;  but  its  exaggeration  leaves 
the  servility  of  tlie  Italians  far  behind. 

82.  It  has  been  justly  observed  by  a  living  writer  of  the 
most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  genius,  whose  eloquence   Spenser's 
is  as  the  rush  of  mighty  waters,  and  has  left  it  for   beauty. 
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others  almost  as  invidious  to  praise  in  terms  of  less  rap- 
ture, as  to  censure  what  he  has  borne  along  in  the  stream 
of  unhesitating  eulogy,  that  "  no  poet  has  ever  had  a  more 
exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful  than  Spenser."^  In  Virgil 
and  Tasso,  this  was  not  less  powerful ;  but  even  they,  even 
the  latter  himself,  do  not  hang  with  such  a  tenderness  of 
deliglit,  with  such  a  forgetful  delay,  over  the  fair  creations 
of  their  fancy.  Spenser  is  not  averse  to  images  that  jar  on 
the  mind  by  exciting  horror  or  disgust,  and  sometimes  his 
touches  are  rather  too  strong ;  but  it  is  on  love  and  beauty, 
on  holiness  and  virtue,  that  he  reposes  with  all  the  sympathy 
of  his  soul.  The  slowly  sliding  motion  of  his  stanza,  "  with 
many  a  bout  of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,"  beautifully 
corresponds  to  the  dreamy  enchantment  of  his  description, 
when  Una  or  Belphcebe  or  Florimel  or  Amoret  is  present 
to  his  mind.  In  this  vai'ied  delineation  of  female  perfectness, 
no  earlier  poet  had  equalled  him  ;  nor,  excepting  Shakspeare, 
has  he  had,  perhaps,  any  later  rival. 

83.  Spenser  is  naturally  compared  with  Ariosto.  "  Fierce 
Compared  to  wars  and  faithful  loves  did  moralize  the  song"  of 
Anosto.  j[jQ(.jj  po^(^g_  jjjit  ifj  i\^Q  constitution  of  their  minds, 
in  the  character  of  their  poetry,  they  were  almost  the  reverse 
of  each  other.  The  Italian  is  gay,  rapid,  ardent ;  his  pictures 
shift  like  the  hues  of  heaven :  even  while  diffuse,  lie  seems 
to  leave  in  an  instant  what  he  touches,  and  is  prolix  by  the 
number,  not  the  duration,  of  his  images.  Spenser  is  habitually 
serious ;  his  slow  stanza  seems  to  suit  the  temper  of  his  ge- 
nius;  he  loves  to  dwell  on  the  sweetness  and  beauty  which 
his  fancy  portrays.  The  ideal  of  chivalry,  rather  derived 
from  its  didactic  theory  than  from  the  precedents  of  romance, 
is  always  before  him ;  his  morality  is  pure  and  even  stern, 
with  nothing  of  tlie  libertine  tone  of  Ariosto.  He  worked 
with  far  worse  tools  than  the  bard  of  Ferrara,  with  a  lan- 
guage not  quite  formed,  and  into  which  he  rather  injudiciously 
poured  an  unnecessary  archaism,  while  the  style  of  his  con- 
temporaries was  undergoing  a  rapid  change  in  the  opposite 
direction.  His  stanza  of  nine  lines  is  particularly  inconve- 
nient and  languid  in  narration,  where  the  Italian  octave  is 
sprightly  and  vigorous ;  though  even  this  becomes  ultimately 

'  I  allude  here  to  a  very  brilliant  scries    1834  and  1835.    [They  are  universally  ai 
of  papers  on  the  Faery  li neon,  publislK'd    crlUed  to  Professor  Wilson. — 1812.] 
in  lllackwooj's  Mi^gazine  during  the  years 
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monotonous  by  its  regularity,  —  a  fault  from  which  only  the 
ancient  hexameter  and  our  blank  verse  are  exempt. 

84.  Spenser  may  be  justly  said  to  excel  Ariosto  in  origi- 
nality of  invention,  in  force  and  variety  of  character,  in 
strength  and  vividness  of  conception,  in  depth  of  reflection, 
in  fertility  of  imagination,  and,  above  all,  in  that  exclusively 
poetical  cast  of  feeling,  which  discerns  in  eveiy  thing  what 
common  minds  do  not  perceive.  In  the  construction  and  ar- 
rangement of  their  fable,  neither  deserves  much  praise ;  but 
the  siege  of  Paris  gives  the  Orlando  Furioso,  spite  of  its 
perpetual  shiftings  of  the  scene,  rather  more  unity  in  the 
reader's  apprehension  than  belongs  to  the  Faery  Queen. 
Spenser  is,  no  doubt,  decidedly  inferior  in  ease  and  livelinesa 
of  narration,  as  well  as  clearness  and  felicity  of  language. 
But,  upon  thus  comparing  the  two  poets,  we  have  little  reason 
to  blush  for  our  countryman.  Yet  the  fame  of  Ariosto  is 
spread  through  Europe,  while  Spenser  is  almost  unknown  out 
of  England ;  and  even  in  this  age,  when  much  of  our  litera- 
ture is  so  widely  diffused,  I  have  not  observed  pi'oofs  of  much 
acquaintance  with  him  on  the  Continent. 

85.  The  language  of  Spenser,  like  that  of  Shakspeare,  in 
an  instrument  manufactured  for  the  sake  of  the  work   gtyje  of 

it  was  to  perform.  No  other  poet  had  written  like  Spenser. 
either,  though  both  have  had  their  imitators.  It  is  rather 
apparently  obsolete  by  his  partiality  to  certain  disused  forms, 
such  as  the  y  before  the  participle,  than  from  any  close  resem- 
blance to  the  diction  of  Chaucer  or  Lydgate.^  The  enfeebling 
expletives  do  and  did,  though  certainly  very  common  in  our 
early  writers,  had  never  been  employed  with  such  an  unfortu- 
nate predilection  as  by  Spenser.  Their  everlasting  recurrence 
is  among  the  great  blemishes  of  his  style.  His  versification 
is  in  many  passages  beautifully  harmonious ;  but  he  has  fre- 
quently permitted  himself,  whether  for  the  sake  of  variety  or 
from  some  other  cause,  to  balk  the  ear  in  the  conclusion  of  a 
stanza.'^ 

I   "Spenser,"   says   Ben   Jonson,    "in  straint ;'  — ' on  the  grass  her  (/am^y  limbs 

riffecting  the  ancients,  writ  no   language ;  ditj  lay.'  ■'     But  I  can  hardly  agree  with 

yet  I  woukl  have  him  read  for  his  matter,  him  when  be  proceeds  to  say,  "  It  never 

bat  aa  Virgil  read  Eunius."     This  is  rather  strikes  any  unwarned  ear  lus  artificial,  or 

in  the  sarcastic  tone  attributed  to  .lonson.  other   tlian   the  result  of    the   necessary 

*  Coleridge,  who  had  a  very  strong  per-  movement    of   the   verse."      The  artilic* 

ception  of  the  beauty  of  Spenser's  poetry,  seems  often  very  obvious.     I  do  not  .also 

has  observed  his  alternate  alliteration,—  quite  understand,  or,  if  I  do,  cannot  ac- 

"  which,  when  well  used,  is  a  great  secret  iu  quiesce  in  what  follows,  that  "  SpeLLser'l 

melody ;  as  '  sad  to  set  tjr  sorrow/ul  con  descriptions  are  not  in  the  true  sense  ol 
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86.  The  inferiority  of  the  last  three  books  to  the  former 
Inferiority  ^^  surely  very  manifest.  His  muse  gives  gi'adual 
ofthe  latter  signs  of  weariness,  the  imagery  becomes  less  vivid, 
the  vein  of  poetical  description  less  rich,  the  digres- 
sions more  frequent  and  verbose.  It  is  true  that  the  fourth 
book  is  full  of  beautiful  inventions,  and  contains  much  admi- 
rable poetry ;  yet,  even  here,  we  perceive  a  comparative  defi- 
ciency in  the  quantity  of  excelling  passages,  which  becomes 
far  more  apparent  as  we  proceed ;  and  the  last  book  falls  very 
short  of  the  interest  which  the  earlier  part  of  the  Faery 
Queen  had  excited.  There  is,  perhaps,  less  reason  than  some 
have  imagined,  to  regret  that  Spenser  did  not  complete  his 
original  design.  The  Faery  Queen  is  already  in  the  class  of 
longest  poems.  A  double  length,  especially  if,  as  we  may 
well  suspect,  the  succeeding  parts  would  have  been  inferior, 
might  have  deterred  many  readers  from  the  perusal  of  what 
we  now  possess.  It  is  felt  already  in  Spenser,  as  it  is  per- 
liaps  even  in  Ariosto,  Avhen  we  read  much  of  either,  that  tales 
of  knights  and  ladies,  giants  and  salvage  men,  end  in  a  satiety 
which  no  poetical  excellence  can  overcome.  Ariosto,  sensible 
of  this  intrinsic  defect  in  the  epic  romance,  has  enlivened  it 
by  great  variety  of  incidents,  and  by  much  that  carries  us 
away  from  the  peculiar  tone  of  chivalrous  manners.  The 
world  he  lives  in  is  before  his  eyes,  and  to  please  it  is  his  aim. 
He  plays  with  his  characters  as  with  puppets  that  amuse  the 
spectator  and  himself.  In  Spenser,  nothing  is  more  remarka- 
ble than  the  steadiness  of  his  apparent  faith  in  the  deeds  of 
knighthood.  He  had  little  turn  for  sportiveness ;  and  iu 
attempting  it,  as  in  the  unfortunate  instance  of  Malbecco,  and 
a  few  shorter  passages,  we  find  him  dull  as  well  as  coarse. 
It  is  in  the  ideal  world  of  pure  and  noble  virtues  that  liis 
spirit,  wounded  by  neglect,  and  weary  of  trouble,  loved  to 
refresh  itself  without  reasoning  or  mockery :  he  forgets  ihe 
reader,  and  cares  little  for  his  taste,  while  he  can  indulge 
the  dream  of  his  own  delighted  fancy.  It  may  be  here  also 
observed,  tliat  the  elevated  and  religious  moraUty  of  Spenser's 
poem  would  secure  it,  in  the  eyes  of  every  man  of  just  taste, 
from  the  ridicule  which  the  mere  romances  of  knight-eiTantry 
must  incur,  and  against  which  Ariosto  evidently  guarded  him- 
self by  the  gay  tone  of  his  narration.  The  Orlando  Furioso 
and  the  Faery  Queen  are  each  in  the  spirit  of  its  age ;  but 

the  word  picturesque,  but  are  composed    dreams."  —  Coleridge's    Eeniains,   Tol.  i 
q/  a  wondrous  series  oj  images,  as  in  our    p.  93. 
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the  one  was  for  Italy  in  the  days  of  Leo,  the  other  for  Eng- 
land under  Elizabeth,  before,  though  but  just  before,  tlie 
eeverity  of  the  Reformation  had  been  softened  away.  The 
lay  of  Britoraart,  in  twelve  cantos,  in  praise  of  cliastity,  would 
have  been  received  with  a  smile  at  the  court  of  Feriara, 
which  would  have  had  almost  as  little  sympathy  with  the 
justice  of  Arthegal. 

87.  The  allegories  of  Spenser  have  been  frequently  cen- 
sured.    One  of  their  greatest  offences,  perhaps,  is 

that  they  gave  birth  to  some  tedious  and  uninterest-  of  ti^"^ 
iiig  poetry  of  the  same  kind.  Tliere  is  usually  some-  ^^''^y 
thing  repulsive  in  the  application  of  an  abstract  or 
general  name  to  a  person,  in  which,  though  with  some  want 
of  regard,  as  I  have  intimated  above,  to  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  word,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  allegorical  fiction  consists. 
The  French  and  English  poets  of  the  middle  ages  had  far  too 
much  of  this ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Spenser  did  not 
give  other  appellations  to  his  Care  and  Despair,  as  he  has 
done  to  Duessa  and  Talus.  In  fact,  Orgoglio  is  but  a  giant, 
Humilta  a  porter,  Obedience  a  servant.  The  names,  when 
English,  suggest  something  that  perplexes  us  ;  but  the  beings 
exhibited  are  mere  persons  of  the  drama,  men  and  women, 
whose  office  or  character  is  designated  by  their  appellation. 

88.  The  general  style  of  the  Faery  Queen  is  not  exempt 
from  several  defects  besides  those  of  obsoleteness  and   „,    . , 

1        1  o  ,11  Blemishes 

redundancy.  Spenser  seems  to  have  been  some-  in  the 
times  deficient  in  one  attribute-  of  a  great  poet,  the  ^'="°'> 
continual  reference  to  the  truth  of  nature,  so  that  his  fiction^ 
should  be  always  such  as  might  exist  on  the  given  conditions. 
Tliis  arises  in  great  measure  from  copying  his  predecessors 
too  much  in  description,  not  suffering  his  own  good  sense  to 
correct  their  deviations  from  truth.  Thus,  in  the  beautiful 
description  of  Una,  where  she  first  is  introduced  to  us,  riding  — • 

"  Upon  a  lowlv  ass  more  white  than  snow; 
Herself  much  whiter.''^ 

This  absurdity  may  have  been  suggested  by  Ovid's  Brachia 
Sithonia  candidiora  nive ;  but  the  image  in  this  line  is  not 
brought  so  distinctly  before  the  mind  as  to  be  hideous  as  weU 
as  untrue  :    it  is  merely  a  hyperbolical  parallel.^     A  similar 

'  Vincent  Bourne,  in  his  translation  of    "  Candidior  nivibns,  frigidiorqu«  manna.*' 
mUiam  and  Margaret,  has  one  of  the  most    ^   »  n,-    •       •>    ^       . 
elegant  lines  he  ever  wrote  :  -  ^"^^  "^'^"  "^  ^'^  °f  ^  B^o^'- 
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objection  lies  to  the  stanza  enumerating  as  many  kinds  of 
trees  as  the  poet  could  call  to  mind  in  the  description  of  a 
forest. 

"  The  sailing  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall, 
The  vine-prop  elm,  the  poplar  never  dry, 
The  builder  oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all, 
The  aspine  good  for  staves,  the  cypress  funeral,"  — 

With  thirteen  more  in  the  next  stanza.  Every  one  knows 
that  a  natural  forest  never  contains  such  a  variety  of  species ; 
nor  indeed  could  such  a  medley  as  Spenser,  treading  in  the 
steps  of  Ovid,  has  brought  together  from  aU  soils  and  climates, 
exist  long  if  planted  by  the  hands  of  man.  Thus  also,  in  the 
last  canto  of  the  second  book,  we  have  a  celebrated  stanza, 
and  certainly  a  very  beautiful  one,  if  this  defect  did  not  attach 
to  it ;  where  winds,  waves,  birds,  voices,  and  musical  instru- 
ments, are  supposed  to  conspire  in  one  harmony.  A  good 
writer  has  observed  upon  this,  that,  "  to  a  person  listening  to  a 
concert  of  voices  and  instruments,  the  interruption  of  singing 
birds,  winds,  and  watei-falls,  would  be  little  better  than  the 
torment  of  Hogarth's  enraged  musician."  '  But  perhaps  the 
enchantment  of  the  Bower  of  Bliss,  where  this  is  feigned  to 
have  occurred,  may  in  some  degree  justify  Spenser  in  this 
instance,  by  taking  it  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature. 
The  stanza  is  translated  from  Tasso,  whom  our  own  poet  has 
followed  with  close  footsteps  in  these  cantos  of  the  second 
book  of  the  Faery  Queen,  —  cantos  often  in  themselves  beau- 
tiful, but  which  are  rendered  stiff  by  a  literal  adherence  to 
the  original,  and  fall  very  short  of  its  ethereal  grace  and  sweet- 
ness. It  would  be  unjust  not  to  relieve  these  strictures,  by 
observing  that  very  numerous  passages  might  be  brought 
from  the  Faery  Queen  of  admirable  truth  in  painting,  and  of 
indisputable  originality.  The  cave  of  Despair,  the  hovel 
of  Corceca,  the  incantation  of  Amoret,  are  but  a  few  among 
those  that  will  occur  to  the  reader  of  Spenser. 

89.  The  admiration  of  this  great  poem  was  unanimous  and 
A-imiration  enthusiastic.  No  academy  had  been  trained  to  carp 
oftheFa«ry  at  his  genius  with  minute  cavilling;  no  recent  popu- 
Uueea.  larity,  no  traditional  fame  (for  Chaucer  was  rather 
venerated  than  much  in  the  hands  of  the  reader),  interfered 
with  the  immediate  recognition  of  his  supremacy.    The  Faery 

*  Iwinlng's  Translation  of  Aristotle's  Pnotir's   p  14. 
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Queen  became  at  once  the  delight  of  every  accomplished  genr 
tleman,  the  model  of  every  poet,  the  solace  of  every  scholar. 
In  the  coiu-se  of  the  next  century,  by  the  extinction  of  habits 
derived  fiom  chivalry,  and  tlie  change  both  of  taste  and  lan- 
guage, which  came  on  with  the  civil  wars  and  the  Restoration, 
Spenser  lost  something  of  his  attraction,  and  much  more  of 
his  influence  over  literature ;  yet,  in  the  most  phlegmatic  tem- 
per of  the  general  reader,  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  our 
most  popular  writers.  Time,  however,  has  gradually  wrouglit 
its  work ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  more  imaginative  cast  of 
poetry  in  the  present  century,  it  may  be  well  doubted  whether 
the  Faery  Queen  is  as  much  read  or  as  highly  esteemed  as  in 
the  days  of  Anne.  It  is  not  perhaps  very  difficult  to  account 
for  this :  those  who  seek  the  delight  that  mere  fiction  present* 
to  the  mind  (and  they  are  the  great  majority  of  readers)  have 
been  supplied  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  craving  by  stores 
accommodated  to  every  temper,  and  far  more  stimulant  than 
the  legends  of  Faeryland.  But  we  must  not  fear  to  assert, 
with  the  best  judges  of  this  and  of  former  ages,  that  Spenser 
is  still  the  third  name  in  the  poetical  literature  of  our  coun- 
try; and  that  he  has  not  been  surpassed,  except  by  Dante, 
in  any  other.^ 

90.    If  we   place   Tasso  and   Spenser  apart,  the   English 
poetry  of  Elizabeth's  reign  will  certainly  not  enter   General 
into   competition    with    that    of    the    con-esponding  parallel  of 
period  in  Italy.     It  would  require  not  only  much   KugUsh'" 
national  prejudice,  but  a  want  of  genuine  cesthetic  vo^try 
discernment,  to  put  them  on  a  level.     But  it  may  still  be  said 
that  our  own   muses   had   tlieir  charms ;    and   even  that,  at 
the  end  of  tlie  century,  there  was  a  better  promise  for  the 
future  than  beyond  the  Alps.     We  might  compare  the  poetry 

•  Mr.  Campbell  has  given  a  character  of  more  airy  and  expansive  images  of  vision- 
Spenser,  not  so  enthusiastic  as  that  to  which  ary  things,  a  sweeter  tone  of  sentiment,  or 
I  have  alluded,  but  so  discriminating,  a  finer  flush  in  the  colors  of  language, 
and,  in  general,  sound,  that  I  shall  tiike  than  in  this  Rubens  of  English  poetry, 
the  liberty  of  extracting  it  from  his  Speei-  His  fancy  teems  exuberantly  in  minutc- 
mens  of  the  British  Poets,  i.  125.  "  His  ness  of  circumstances,  like  a  fertile  soil 
command  of  imagery  is  wide,  easy,  and  sending  bloom  and  verdure  through  the 
luxuriant.  lie  threw  the  soul  of  harmony  utmost  extremities  of  the  foliage  which  '* 
into  our  verse,  and  made  it  more  warmly,  nourishes.  On  a  comprehensive  vie'v  of 
tenderly,  and  magnificently  descriptive  the  whole  work,  we  cert;iinly  miss  the 
than  it  ever  was  before,  or,  with  a  few  ex-  charm  of  strength,  symmetry,  and  rapid  oi 
ceptions,  than  it  has  ever  been  since.  It  interesting  progress ;  for,  though  the  plan 
must  certainly  be  owned  that  in  description  which  the  poet  designed  is  not  completed,  ia 
he  exhibits  nothing  of  the  brief  strokes  and  is  ea.sy  to  see  that  no  additional  cautof 
robust  power  which  characterize  the  very  could  have  rendered  it  less  perplexed." 
greatest  poets ;  but  we  shall  nowhere  find 
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of  one  nation  to  a  beauty  of  the  court,  with  noble  and  regular 
features,  a  slender  form,  and  grace  in  all  her  steps,  but  want;- 
ing  a  genuine  simplicity  of  countenance,  and  with  somewhat 
of  sickliness  in  the  delicacy  of  her  complexion,  that  seems  to 
indicate  the  passing-away  of  the  first  season  of  youth  ;  while 
that  of  the  other  would  rather  suggest  a  country  maiden,  new- 
ly mingling  with  polished  society,  not  of  perfect  lineaments, 
but  attracting  beholders  by  the  spirit,  variety,  and  intelligence 
of  her  expression,  and  rapidly  Avearing  off  the  traces  of  rus- 
ticity, which  are  still  sometimes  visible  in  her  demeanor. 


Sect.  V. — On  Latin  Poetry. 

In  Italy — Germany  —  France  —  Great  Britain. 

91.  The  cultivation  of  poetry  in  modern  languages  did  not 

as  yet  thin  the  ranks  of  Latin  versifiei-s.     They  are, 
utin°*°      on  the  contrary,  more  numerous  in  this  period  than 
poetry  in     before.     Italy,  indeed,  ceased  to  produce  men  equal 
^  to  those  who  had  flourished  in  the  age  of  Leo  and 

Clement.  Some  of  considerable  merit  will  be  found  in  the 
great  collection,  Carraina  lUustrium  Poetarum  (Florentife, 
1719)  ;  one  too,  which,  rigorously  excluding  all  voluptuous 
poetry,  makes  some  sacrifice  of  genius  to  scrupulous  morality. 
The  brothei's  Amaltei  ai'e  perhaps  the  best  of  the  later  period. 
It  is  not  always  easy,  at  least  without  more  pains  than  I  have 
taken,  to  determine  the  chronology  of  these  poems,  wliich  are 
printed  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  authors'  names.  But 
a  considerable  number  must  be  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
century.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  most  of  these  poets  employ 
trivial  images,  and  do  not  much  vary  their  forms  of  expression. 
They  often  please,  but  rarely  make  an  impression  on  the 
memory.  They  are  generally,  I  think,  harmonious ;  and  per- 
haps metrical  faults,  though  not  uncommon,  are  less  so  than 
among  the  Cisalpine  Latinists.  There  appears,  on  the  whole, 
an  evident  decline  since  the  preceding  age. 

92.  This  was  tolerably  well  compensated  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.     One    of  the    most  celebrated  authors  is  a  native 
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of  Germany,  Lotlfliius,  whose  poems  were  first  published  in 
1551,  and  with  much  amendment  iu  15G1.  They  compen 
are  ^vTitten  in  a  strain  of  hiscious  elegance,  not  ris-  satea  in 
ing  far  above  the  customary  level  of  Ovidian  poetry,  countries 
and  certainly  not  often  falling  below  it.  The  vei'sifi-  Lotichius. 
cation  is  remarkably  harmonious  and  flowing,  but  with  a  man- 
nerism not  sufficiently  diversified  :  the  first  foot  of  each  verse 
is  generally  a  dactyle,  which  adds  to  the  grace,  but,  so  con- 
tinually repeated,  somewhat  impairs  the  strength.^  Lotichius 
is,  however,  a  very  elegant  and  classical  versifier,  and  per- 
haps equa'.  in  elegy  to  Joannes  Secundus,  or  any  Cisalpine 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century.'^  One  of  his  elegies,  on  the 
siege  of  Magdeburg,  gave  rise  to  a  strange  notion,  —  that  he 
predicted,  by  a  sort  of  divine  enthusiasm,  the  calamities  of  that 
city  in  1631.  Bajde  has  spun  a  long  note  out  of  this  fancy  of 
Bome  Germans;^  But  tliose  who  take  the  trouble,  which  these 
critics  seem  to  have  spared  themselves,  of  attending  to  the 
poem  itself,  will  perceive  that  the  author  concludes  it  with 
prognos<^'ns  of  peace  instead  of  capture.  It  was  evidently 
written  on  the  siege  of  Magdeburg  by  Maurice  in  1550. 
George  Sabinus,  son-in-law  of  Melanchthon,  ranks  second  in 
reputation  to  Lotichius  among  the  Latin  poets  of  Germany 
during  this  period. 

93.  But  France  and  Holland,  especially  the  former,  became 
the   more   favored   haunts  of  the   Latin  muse.     A 
collection    in   three  volumes  by   Gruter,  under  the   of 'iTHn"^ 
fictitious  name  of  Ranusius  Gherus,  Deliciie  Poeta-  poetry  by 
rum    Gallorum,    published   in    1609,    contains    the 
principal  writers  of  the  former  country,  some  entire,  some  in 
selection.     In  these  volumes  there  are  about  100,000  lines : 
in  the  DeliciiB  Poetarum  Belgarum,  a  similar  publication  by 
Gruter,  I  find  about  as  many :  his  third  collection,  Deliciie 
Poetarum  Italorum,  seems  not  so  long ;   but  I  have  not  seen 
more  than  one  volume.     These  poets  are  disposed  alphabeti- 
cally:  few,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  Italians  seem  to 

1  [It  is  not  worth  while  to  turn  ai^iin  to  2  Baillet  calls  him  the  best  poet  of  Gei 

Lotichius ;  but  the  first  foot  in  elegiac  me-  many  after  Kobanus  Ilessus. 

tre  ought  to  be  generalli/  a.  dactyie,  though  ^  Morhof,  1.  i.  c.  19.     Bayle,  art.  "  Loti- 

there  may  be  a  possible  excess.     In  Ovid's  chius,"  note  G.     Tliw  seems  to  have  been 

Epistles,  the  first  foot  is  a  dactyle  in  four  agitated  after  the   publication  (.i   Bayle ; 

cases  out  of  five,  especially  in  tlie  pentanie-  for  I  find  iu  the  catalogue  of  the  British 

ter.     In  the  .second  bock,  De  Arte  Aman-  Museum  a  disfiuisition,  by  one  Krusike, 

di,  out  of  7-16  lines,  only  105  begin  with  a  Utrum    Petrus  Lotichius   secund.am  obai- 

ipondee.    In  the  fourth  of  the  Fasti,  out  dionom  Urbis  Magdeburgensis  praedixerit' 

of  the  first  400  lines,  only  65  to  335.— 1847.]  publi.xhed  as  late  as  1703. 
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belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  but  very  much  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  French  and  Dutch.  A  fourth  collec- 
tion, DelicioB  Poetarum  Germanoram,  I  have  never  seen.  All 
these  bear  the  fictitious  name  of  Gherus.  According  to  a  list 
in  Baillet,  the  number  of  Italian  poets  selected  by  Gruter  is 
203;  of  French,  108;  of  Dutch  or  Belgic,  129;  of  Ger- 
man, 211. 

94.  Among  the  French  poets,  Beza,  who  bears  in  Gruter's 
Characters  collection  the  name  of  Adeodatus  Seba,  deserves 
cfuk^^*  high  praise,  though  some  of  his  early  pieces  are 
Latin  rather  licentious.^     Bellay  is  also  an  amatoiy  poet: 

poets.  jj^  ^jjg  opinion  of  Baillet,  he  has  not  succeeded  so 

"well  in  Latin  as  in  F'rench.  The  poems  of  Muretus  are  per- 
haps superior.  Joseph  Scaliger  seemed  to  me  to  Avrite  Latin 
verse  tolerably  well ;  but  he  is  not  rated  highly  by  Baillet  and 
the  authors  whom  he  quotes.^  The  epigrams  of  Henry  Ste- 
phens are  remarkably  prosaic  and  heavy.  Passerat  is  very 
elegant :  his  lines  breathe  a  classical  spirit,  and  are  full  of 
those  fragments  of  antiquity  with  which  Latin  poetry  ought 
always  to  be  inlaid  ;  but  in  sense  they  are  rather  feeble.''  The 
epistles,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  Chancellor  de  I'Hospital,  in  an 
easy  Hoi'atian  versification,  are  more  interesting  ithan  such 
insipid  effusions,  whether  of  flattery  or  feigned  passion,  as  the 
majority  of  modern  Latinists  present.  They  are  unequal, 
and  fall  too  often  into  a  creeping  style :  but  sometimes  we 

1  Baillet,  n.  1366,  thinks  Beza  an  excel-  Frontibus  adversis  ambo  si  jungitis  ora, 
lent  Latin  poet.  The  Juvenilia  first  ap-  Blna  quidem  facies,  vultus  at  unus 
peared  in  1548.     The  later  editions  omitted  erit. 

Bevural  poems.  Sed  tu,  Carle,  tuum  lumen  transmitte 

2  JuRemens  des  Savans,  n.  1295.  One  Continuo  ut  Testrum  fiat  uterque 
of  Scaliger's  poems  celebrates  that  immor-  Deus. 

tal  fleii,   which,   on  a    great    festival   at  Plena  ha;c  fulgebit  fratema  luce  Diana, 

Poitiers,  havnig  appeared  on  the  bosom  of  Uujus  frater  eris  tu  quoque,  cjecug 

a  learned,  and  doubtless  beautiful,  joung  Amor.  " 
lady,  Mademoiselle  des   Koches,  Wiis   the 

theme  of  all  the  wits  and  scholars  of  the  This  is  very  good,  and  Pas.serat  ought  to 

age.     Some  of  their  lines,  and  those  of  Joe  have  credit  for  the  invention  ;    but  the 

Scaliger  among  the  number,  seem  designed,  other  is  better.     Though  most  know  the 

by  the  freedom  they  take  witli  the  fair  pu-  lines  by  heart,  I  will  insert  them  here  :— 

cel!e,  to  beat  the  intruder  himself  in  im-  u  j^umine  Aeon  dextro,  capta  est  LeoniUa 

pu  lence.     See  UJuvres  de  Pasquier,  ii.  950.  sinistro 

3  Among  the  epigrams  of  Passunit,  I  j-j  p^tis  'est  forma  vincere  Titerou'e 
have  found  one  which  Amaltheus  seems  to  Deos. 

have  shortened  and  improved,   retaining  Blande  puer,  lumen  quod  habes,  con- 

the   idea,  in   his   famous  lines  on  Acona  p^jg  sorori 

aiid  LeoniUa.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  gjp  tu  ceecus  Amor,  sic  erit  iUaVenwa." 
has  been  observed. 

[I  now  believe,  on  the  authority  of  a 

"Csetera  formosi,  dextro  est  orbatusoceilo  friend,  that  this  epigram,    published   In 

Frater,  et  est  Isevo  lumine  capta  soror.  1570,  preceded  that  of  Passerat. — 1842.]  , 
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find  a  spirit  and  nervousness  of  strength  and  sentiment  worthy 
of"  his  name ;  and,  though  keeping  in  general  to  the  level  of 
Horatian  satire,  he  rises  at  intervals  to  a  higher  pitch,  and 
wants  not  the  skill  of  descriptive  poetry. 

95.  The  best  of  Latin  poets  whom  France  could  boast  was 
Sammarthanus  (Sainte  Marthe),  known  also,  but  sammar- 
less  favorably,  in  his  own  language.  His  Latin  *'^'"»'"- 
poems  are  more  classically  elegant  than  any  others  which  met 
my  eye  in  Gruter's  collection  ;  and  this,  I  believe,  is  the  gene- 
ral suffrage  of  critics.'  Few  didactic  poems,  probably,  are 
superior  to  his  Piedotrophia,  on  the  nurture  of  children :  it 
is  not  a  little  better,  wliich  indeed  is  no  high  praise,  than  the 
Balia  of  Tansillo  on  the  same  subject.^  We  may  place  Sam- 
marthanus, therefore,  at  the  head  of  the  list ;  and,  not  far  from 
the  bottom  of  it,  I  should  class  Bonnefons,  or  Bonifonius,  a 
French  writer  of  Latin  verse  in  the  very  worst  taste,  whom 
it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  mention,  but  for  a  certain 
degree  of  reputation  he  has  acquired.  He  might  almost  be 
suspected  of  designing  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  effeminacy 
which  some  Italians  had  introduced  into  amorous  poetry. 
Bonifonius  has  closely  imitated  Secundus,  but  is  much  inferior 
to  him  in  every  thing  but  Ids  faults.  The  Latinity  is  full  of 
»ross  and  obvious  errors.^ 


*  Baillet,  n.  1401.  Some  did  not  scru- 
ole  to  set  him  above  the  best  Italians  ;  and 
ine  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  Vlrgll 
would  have  been  envious  of  the  Pa;do- 
troplila. 

2  The  following  lines  are  a  specimen  of 
the  Psedotrophia,  taken  much  at  ran- 
dom : — 

"Ipsae  etiam  Alpinis  villosae  in  cautibus 

ursse, 
Ipsse  etiam  tigres,  et  quicquid  ubique 

ferarum  est, 
Debita  servandis  concedunt  ubera  natis. 
Tu,  quam  mitl  animo  natura  benigna 

creavit, 
Exuperes    feritate    feras  ?    nee    te    tua 

tangant 
Piguora,  nee  querulos  puerili  e  gutture 

plane  tus. 
Nee    lacrymiis  misererls,  opemque  in- 

justa  recuses, 
Quam  praestare   tuum  est,  et  quae  to 

pendet  ab  uni. 
Cujus  onus  teneris  hserebit  dulce  lacertia 
Infelix  puer,  et  molli  se  pectore  stemet? 
Dulcia  quis  primi  captabit  gaudia  risPis 
£t  primas  voces  et  blaesse  murmura  lln- 

gwe? 

VOL.   II.  16 


Tune  fruenda  alii  potes  ilia  relinquen 

demens. 
Tantique  esse  putas  teretis  servare  pa 

pillie 
Integrum  decus,  et  juvenilem  in  pectore 

Uorern ? "  —  Lib.  i.  (  Gruttr,  ui.  266.) 

*  The  following  lines  are  not  an  unfair 
specimen  of  Bonifonius : — 

"  Nympha  bellula,  nympha  molliceUa, 
Cujus  in  roseis  latent  lal)eUis 
Mese  deliciae,  meae  salutes,  &o. 

»  *  *  ♦ 

Salvete  aureolaD  mese  puellaB 
Crines  aureolique  crlspulique, 
Salvete  et  niihi  vos  puellae  ocelli, 
Ocelli  improbuli  protervulique; 
Salvete  et  Veneris  pares  papilUs 
Papillae  teretesque  turgid;eque : 
Salvete  ajmula  purpurae  labella ; 
Tota  denique  Pancharilla  salve. 
«  *  *  • 

Nunc  te  possideo,  alma  Pancharilla, 
Turturilla  mea  et  columbililla. " 

Bonifonius  has  been  thought  wortliy  of 
several  editions,  and  has  met  with  moi* 
favorible  judges  than  myself. 
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96.  The  Deliciae  Poetarum  Belgarum  appeared  to  me,  on 
Bei^c  rather  a  cursory  inspection,  inferior  to  the  French. 
poets.  Secundus  outshines  his  successors.  Those  of  the 
younger  Dousa,  whose  premature  death  was  lamented  by  all 
the  leai'ned,  struck  me  as  next  in  merit.  Dominic  Baudius  is 
harmonious  and  elegant,  but  with  little  originality  or  vigor. 
These  poets  are  loose  and  negligent  in  versification,  ending 
too  often  a  pentameter  with  a  polysyllable  and  with  feeble 
effect :  they  have  also  little  idea  of  several  common  rules  of 
Latin  composition. 

97.  The  Scots,  in  consequence  of  receiving  very  frequently 
gpQtg  a  continental  education,  cultivated  Latin  poetry  with 
poets:         ardor.     It  was  the  favorite   amusement  of  Andi'ew 

uc  anan.  ]yj[g}yi|iQ^  ^^\^Q  jg  sometimes  a  mei^e  scribbler,  at  others 
tolerably  classical  and  spirited.  His  poem  on  the  Ci'eation,  in 
Deliciae  Poetarum  Scotorum,  is  very  respectable.  One  by 
Hercules  RoUock,  on  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  is 
better,  and  equal,  a  few  names  withdrawn,  to  any  of  the 
contemporaneous  poetry  of  France.  The  Epistolae  Heroidum 
of  Alexander  Bodius,  or  Boyd,  are  also  good.  But  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  Latin  poets  of  Europe  in  this  age 
was  George  Buchanan,  of  whom  Joseph  Scaliger  and  several 
other  critics  have  spoken  in  such  unqualified  terms,  that  they 
seem  to  place  him  even  above  the  Italians  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.^  If  such  were  their  meaning,  I  should 
crave  the  liberty  of  hesitating.  The  best  poem  of  Buchanan, 
in  my  judgment,  is  that  on  the  Sphere,  than  which  few  philo- 
sophical subjects  could  afford  better  opportunities  for  orna- 
mental digression.  He  is  not,  perhaps,  in  hexametei'S  inferior 
to  Vida,  and  certainly  far  superior  to  Palearius.  In  this 
poem,  Buchanan  descants  on  the  absurdity  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean system,  which  supposes  the  motion  of  the  earth. 
Many  good  passages  occur  in  his  elegies,  though  we  may  not 
reckon  liim  equal  in  this  metre  to  several  of  the  ItaKans. 
His  celebrated  translation  of  the  Psalms  I  must  also  pre- 
sume to  think  overpraised:^   it  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  find 

1  "  Buchananus  unus  est  in  tota  Eu-  title  upon  him.    Vitse  Stephanorum,  i£. 

ropa  omnes  post  se  relinquens  in  Latina  258.    1  must  confess  that  Sainte  Marthe 

poesi."  —  Scaligerana  Prima.  appears  to  me  not  inferior  to  Buchanan. 

Henry  Stephens,  says  Maittaire,  was  the  The  latter  is  very  unequal :  if  we  frequent- 
first  who  placed  Buchanan  at  the  head  of  ly  meet  with  a  few  lines  of  great  elegance, 
&11  the  poets  of  his  age ;  and  all  France,  tliey  are  compensated  by  others  of  a  dif- 
Italy.  and  Germany  have  since  subscribed  fereut  description. 
to  the  aaiue  opinion,  and  conferred  that        ~  Baillet  thinks  it  impossible  that  tbos* 
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one,  except  the  137th,  with  which  he  has  taken  particular 
pains,  that  can  be  called  truly  elegani  or  classical  Latin 
poetry.  Buchanan  is  now  and  then  incorrect  in  the  quan- 
tity of  syllables,  as  indeed  is  common  with  his  contem- 
poraries. 

98.  England  was  far  from  strong,  since  she  is  not  to  claim 
Buchanan,  in  the  Latin  poetry  of  tliis  age.  A  poem  in  ten 
books,  De  Republica  In.stauranda,  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner, 
published  in  1579,  has  not  perha})s  I'eceived  so  much  atten- 
tion as  it  deserves,  though  the  author  is  more  judicious  than 
imaginative,  and  does  not  preserve  a  very  good  rhythm.  It 
may  be  compared  with  the  Zodiacus  Vita;  of  Palingenius, 
rather  than  any  otlier  Latin  poem  I  recollect,  to  which, 
however,  it  is  certainly  inferior.  Some  lines  relating  to  the 
English  constitution,  which,  though  the  title  leads  us  to  expect 
more,  forms  only  the  subject  of  the  last  book,  the  rest  relating 
chiefly  to  private  life,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Chaloner's 
powers,'  and  also  display  the  principles  of  our  government  as 
an  experienced  statesman  understood  them.  The  Anglorura 
Proelia,  by  Ockland,  which  was  directed  by  an  order  of  the 


who  wish  for  what  is  solid  as  well  as  what 
b  agreeixble  in  poetry  can  prefer  any 
other  Jjatin  Terse  of  Buchanan  to  his 
I'saluis.  .Jugeuiens  ties  Savans,  n.  1328. 
But  Baillet  and  several  others  exclude 
much  poetry  of  Buchanan  on  account  of 
its  reflecting  on  Popery.  Baillet  and 
Blount  produce  abundant  testimonies  to 
the  excellence  of  Buchanan's  verses.  Le 
Clerc  calls  his  tnmslation  of  the  Psalms 
incomparable,  Bibl.  Choisie,  viii.  127, 
and  prefers  it  mucli  to  that  by  Beza, 
whiclj  I  am  not  prepai-ed  to  question. 
He  extols  also  all  his  other  poetry,  except 
his  tragedies  and  the  poem  of  the  Sphere, 
which  1  have  praised  above  the  rest.  So 
different  are  the  humors  of  critics  !  But 
as  1  have  fairly  quoted  those  who  do  not 
quite  agree  with  myself,  and  by  both 
number  and  reputation  ought  to  weigh 
juoie  with  the  reader,  he  has  no  right  to 
complain  that  1  mislead  his  taste, 

•  "  Nempe  tribus  simul  ordinibus  jus  esse 

sacra tas 
Coudendi  leges  patrio  pro  more  vetus- 

tas 
Lougo  usu  sic  docta  tulit,  modus  iste 

rogiindi 
Ilaud  sec  us  ac  basis  banc  nostram  sic 

coustituit  rem, 
Ut   si    inconsultis    reliquis    pars    ulla 

Buperbn 


Imperio  quicquam  statuat,  seu  toUat, 

ad  onines 
Quod  spectiit,  posthac  quo  nomine  laesa 

Tocetur 
Publica  res  nobis,   nihil   auiplius   ipse 

laboro. 


Plebs  primum  reges  statuit ;  jus  hoc 

quoque  nostriini  est 
Cunctorum,  ut  regi  faveant  popularla 

vota ; 
(Si  quid  id  est,  quod  plebs  respondet  rit« 

rogata) 
Nam  neque  ab  invitis  potuit  vis  unica 

multis 
Extorquere  datos  concordi  munere  fas 

ces ; 
Quin  populus  reges  In  publica  commoda 

quondam 
Egregios  certa  sub  conditione  paravit, 
Non  reges  populum  ;  namque  Uis  anti- 

quior  iile  est. 
«  «  «  •  » 

Nee  cupiens  nova  jura  ferat,  seu  condita 

toUat, 
Non  prius  ordinibus  regni  de  more  voca- 

tis, 
Ut  procerum  populique  rato  stent  ordine 

vota, 
Omnibus  et  pos'tum  sciscat  conjuncta 

voluntas." 

De  Hep.  Inst.,  I.  10. 
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Privy  Council  to  be  read  exclusively  in  schools,  is  an  hexa-  t 

meter  poem,  versified  from  the  chronicles,  in  a  tame  strain,  | 

not  exceedingly  bad,  but  still  farther  from  good.      I  recol-  ? 

lect  no  other  Latin  verse  of  the  queen's  reign  worthy  of  i 

notice.  * 
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CHAPTER  VL 


HISTORY  OF  DRAMATIC  LITERATCKE  FROM  1550  TO  1600. 

Italian  Trap;edy  and  Comeiiy  —  Pastoral  Drama  —  Spanish  Drama  —  Lope  de  Vega  — 
French  Dramatists  —  Karij  English  Drama  —  Second  Era:  of  Marlowe  and  his  (Ion- 
temporaries  —  Shakspeare  —  Character  of  several  of  liis  Plays  written  within  thia 
Veriod. 

1.  Many  Italian  tragedies  are  extant,  belonging  to  these 
fifty  yeare,  though  not  very  generally  known ;  nor  Italian 
can  I  speak  of  tliem  except  through  Ginguene  and  ''^g«<iy- 
Walker,  the  latter  of  whom  has  given  a  few  extracts.  The 
Marianna  and  Didone  of  Lodovico  Dolce,  the  CEdipus  of 
Anguillara,  the  IMerope  of  Torelli,  the  Sciniramis  of  IMan- 
fredi,  are  necessarily  bounded,  in  the  conduct  of  their  fable, 
by  what  was  received  as  truth.  But  others,  as  Cinthio 
had  done,  preferred  to  invent  tlieir  story,  in  deviation  from 
the  practice  of  antiquity.  The  Hadriana  of  Groto,  the 
Acripanda  of  Decio  da  Orto,  and  the  Torrismond  of  Tasso, 
are  of  this  kind.  In  all  these  we  find  considerable  beauties 
of  language,  a  florid  and  poetic  tone,  but  declamatory  and 
not  well  adapted  to  the  rapidity  of  action,  in  which  we  seem 
to  perceive  the  germ  of  that  change  from  common  speech 
to  recitative,  which,  fixing  the  attention  of  the  hearer  on 
the  person  of  the  actor,  rather  than  on  his  relation  to  the 
Bcene,  destroyed,  in  great  measure,  the  character  of  dramatic 
representation.  Tlie  Italian  tragedies  are  deeply  imbued 
with  horror :  murder  and  cruelty,  with  all  attending  circum- 
stances of  disgust,  and  every  pollution  of  crime,  besides  a 
profuse  employment  of  spectral  agency,  seem  the  chief 
weapons  of  the  poet's  armory  to  subdue  the  spectator.  Even 
the  gentleness  of  Tasso  could  not  resist  the  contagion  in 
his  Torrismond.  These  tragedies  still  retain  the  chorus  at 
the  termination  of  every  act.  Of  the  Italian  comedies,  little 
can  be  added  to  what  has  been  said  before  :  no  comic  writer 
of  this  period  is   comparable    in   reputation   to   Machiavel, 
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Ariosto,  or  even  Aretin.*  They  are  rather  less  licentious ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  profligacy  of  Italian  manners  began,  in  conse- 
quence, probably,  of  a  better  example  in  the  prelates  of  the 
church,  to  put  on  some  regard  for  exterior  decency  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  centuiy. 

2.  These  regular  plays,  though  possibly  deserving  of  more 
PastonU  attention  than  they  have  obtained,  are  by  no  means  the 
Drama.  most  important  portion  of  the  dramatic  literature  of 
Italy  in  tliis  age.  A  very  different  style  of  composition  has, 
through  two  distinguished  poets,  contributed  to  spread  the  fame 
of  Italian  poetry,  and  the  language  itself,  through  Europe. 
The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were  abundantly  produc- 
tive of  pastoral  veree  ;  a  style  pleasing  to  those  who  are  not 
severe  in  admitting  its  conventiontd  fictions.  The  pastorsJ 
dialogue  had  not  much  difficulty  in  expanding  to  the  pastoral 
drama.  In  the  Sicilian  gossips  of  Theocritus,  and  in  some 
other  ancient  eclogues,  new  interlocutors  supervene,  which 
is  the  first  germ  of  a  regular  action.  Pastorals  of  this  kind 
had  been  written,  and  possibly  represented,  in  Spain,  such  as 
the  Mingo  Rebulgo,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.* 
Ginguene  has  traced  the  progress  of  similar  representations, 
becoming  more  and  more  dramatic,  in  Italy.^  But  it  is 
admitted,  that  the  honor  of  giving  the  first  example  of  a  true 
pastoral  faljle  to  the  theatre  was  due  to  Agostino  Beccari  of 
Ferrara.  This  piece,  named  11  Sagrifizio,  was  acted  at  that 
court  in  1554.  Its  priority  in  a  line  which  was  to  become 
famous  appears  to  be  its  cliief  merit.  In  this,  as  in  earlier 
and  more  simple  attempts  at  pastoral  dialogue,  the  choruses 
were  set  to  music* 

3.  Tills  pleasing,  though  rather  effeminate,  species  of  poetry 
Aminta  of  ^^'^s  Carried,  more  than  twenty  years  aftenvards,  one 
Tasso.  or  two  unimportant  imitations  of  Beccari  having  in- 
tervened, to  a  point  of  excellence  which  perhaps  it  has  never 
surpassed,  in  the  ^Vminta  of  Tasso.  Its  admirable  author  wa.s 
then  living  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  yiekling  up  his  heart  td 
those  seductive  illusions  of  finding  happiness  in  the  favor  of 
the  great,  and  even  in  ambitious  and  ill-assorted  love,  which 
his  sounder  judgment  ali'eady  saw  through,  the  Aminta 
bearing  witness  to  both  states  of  mind.     In  the  character  of 

1  Gbiguen6,  vol.  -vi.  »  vi.  327,  et  post. 

*  Bouterwek's    Spanish    Literature,    i         *  Id.,  vi.  332 
129. 
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Tirsi,  he  has  drawn  himself;  and  seems  once  (though  with 
tlie  proud  consciousness  of  genius)  to  hint  at  that  eccentric 
melancholy,  which  soon  increased  so  fatally  for  liis  peace. 

"  Ne  gia  cose  scrivea  degne  di  riso, 
Se  ben  cose  facea  degne  di  riso." 

The  language  of  all  the  interlocutor  in  the  Aminta  is  alike, 
nor  is  the  satyr  less  elegant  or  recondite  than  the  learned 
shepherds.  It  is  in  general  too  diffuse  and  florid,  too  uniform 
and  elaborate,  for  passion ;  especially  if  considered  dramati- 
cally, in  reference  to  the  story  and  the  speakers.  But  it  is 
to  be  read  as  what  it  is,  —  a  beautiful  poem  ;  the  delicacy  and 
gracefulness  of  many  passages  rendering  them  exponents 
of  the  hearer's  or  reader's  feelings,  though  they  may  not 
convey  much  sympathy  with  the  proper  subject.  The 
death  of  Aminta,  however,  falsely  reported  to  Sylvia,  leads 
to  a  truly  pathetic  scene.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Tasso 
was  more  formed  by  classical  poetiy,  and  more  frequently 
an  imitator  of  it,  than  any  earlier  Italian.  Tiie  beauties  of 
the  Aminta  are  in  great  measure  due  to  Theocritus,  Virgil, 
Ovid,  Anacreon,  and  Moschus. 

4.  The  success  of  Ta.sso's  Aminta  produced  the  Pastor 
Fido  of  Guarini,  himself  long  in  the  service  of  the  Pastor  Fido 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  where  he  liad  become  acquainted  °f  Guarini 
with  Tasso  ;  though,  in  consequence  of  some  dissatisfaction  at 
that  court,  he  sought  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
The  Pastor  Fido  was  first  represented  at  Turin  in  1585,  but 
seems  not  to  have  been  printed  for  some  years  afterwards. 
It  was  received  with  general  applause ;  but  the  obvious  re- 
semblance to  Tasso's  pjistoral  drama  could  not  fail  to  excite  a 
contention  between  their  respective  advocates,  which  long 
survived  the  mortal  life  of  the  two  poets.  Tasso,  it  has  been 
said,  on  reading  the  Pastor  Fido,  was  content  to  observe,  that, 
if  his  rival  had  not  read  the  Aminta,  he  would  not  have 
excelled  it.  If  Iiis  modesty  induced  him  to  say  no  more  than 
this,  very  few  would  be  induced  to  dispute  his  claim :  the 
characters,  the  sentiments,  are  evidently  imitated ;  and,  in  one 
celebrated  instance,  a  whole  chorus  is  parodied  with  the 
preservation  of  every  rhyme.^  But  it  is  far  more  question- 
able whether  tlie   palm  of  superior   merit,   independent   of 

*  ThiM  is  that  beginning,  "  0  bella  et4  dell'  oro  *' 
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originality,  should  be  awarded  to  the  later  poet.  More 
elegance,  and  purity  of"  taste,  belong  to  the  Aminta,  more 
animation  and  variety  to  the  Pastor  Fido.  The  advantage, 
in  point  of"  morality,  which  some  have  ascribed  to  Tasso, 
is  not  very  perceptible  :  Guanni  may  transgress  rather  more 
in  some  passages ;  but  the  tone  of  the  Aminta,  in  strange 
opposition  to  the  pure  and  pious  life  of  its  author,  breathes 
notliing  but  the  avowed  laxity  of  an  Italian  court.  The 
Pastor  Fido  may  be  considered,  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  the  Aminta,  a  prototype  of  the  Italian  opera ;  not  that  it 
was  spoken  in  recitative  ;  but  the  short  and  rapid  expressions 
of  passion,  the  broken  dialogue,  the  frequent  changes  of  per- 
sonages andlncidents,  keep  the  efl'ect  of  representation  and  of 
musical  accompaniment  continually  before  the  reader's  imagi- 
nation. Any  one  who  glances  over  a  few  scenes  of  the  Pastor 
Fido  will,  1  think,  perceive  that  it  is  the  very  style  which 
Metastasio,  and  inferior  coadjutors  of  musical  expression, 
haye  rendered  familiar  to  our  ears. 

5.  The  great  invention,  which,  though  chiefly  connected  with 
itaiiaa  the  history  of  music  and  of  society,  was  by  no  means 
opera,  without    influence    ui)on  literature,  tlie    melodrame, 

usually  called  the  Italian  opera,  belongs  to  the  very  last  years 
of  this  century.  Italy,  long  conspicuous  for  such  musical 
science  and  skill  as  the  middle  ages  possessed,  had  fallen,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  very  short  of  some  other 
countries,  and  especially  of  the  Netherlands ;  fi'om  which  the 
courts  of  Europe,  and  even  of  the  Italian  princes,  bori-owed 
their  performers  and  their  instructors.  But  a  revolution  in 
church  music,  which  had  become  particularly  dry  and  pedantic, 
was  brought  about  by  the  genius  of  Palestrina  about  1560  ; 
'and  the  art,  in  all  its  departments,  Avas  cultivated  with  an  in- 
creased zeal  for  all  the  rest  of  the  century.^  In  the  splendor 
that  environed  the  houses  of  Medici  and  Este,  in  the  pageants 
they  loved  to  exhibit,  music,  carried  to  a  higher  perfection  by 

*  Ranke,   with   the- musical    sentiment  of  expression  between  the  words  and  the 

of  a  German,  ascribes  a  wonderful  inttu-  music.     Palestriua  appeared  at  this  time, 

enoe  in  the  revival  of  religion  after  the  and    com))Osed    the    mass   of    Marcellus, 

middle  of  the  century  to  the  compositions  which  settled  the  dispute  for  ever.     Other 

of  Palestrina.     Church  music  had  become  works  by  himself  and  his  disciples  followed, 

BO  pedantic  and  technical,  that  the  Coun-  which  elevated  sacred  music  to  the  highest 

cil  of  Trent  had  some  doubts  whether  it  importance  among  the  accessories  of  reli- 

should  be  reUiined.     Pius  IV.  appointed  gious  worship.     Die  Papste,  vol.  i.  p.  498. 

a  comniis.sion  to  examine   this   question,  lUita  large  proportion  of  the  performers, 

who  could  arrive  at    no   decision.      The  1  apprehend,  were  Germans,  especially  so 

artists  said  it  was  impossible   to  achieve  theatrical  music, 
what  the  church  ret^uired,  a  co-incideuce 
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foreign  artists,  and  by  the  natives  who  came  forward  to  emu- 
late them,  Ixicame  of  indispensable  importance  ;  it  had  ah-eady 
been  adaj>ted  to  dramatic  representation  in  choruses ;  inter- 
ludes and  pieces  written  for  scenic  display  were  now  given 
with  a  perpetual  accomj)animent,  partly  to  the  songs,  partly 
to  the  dance  and  pantomime  which  intervened  between  them.' 
Finally,  Ottavio  Rinuccini,  a  poet  of  considerable  genius, 
but  who  is  said  to  have  known  little  of  musical  science, 
by  meditating  on  what  is  found  in  ancient  writers  on  the 
accompaniment  to  their  dramatic  dialogue,  struck  out  the 
idea  of  recit^itive.  This  he  first  tried  in  the  pastoral  of 
Dafne,  represented  privately  in  1594 ;  and  its  success  led 
him  to  the  composition  of  what  he  entitled  a  ti-agedy  for 
music,  on  the  story  of  JAn-ydice.  This  was  represented  at 
the  festival  on  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Medicis  in  1600.  "  The 
most  astonishing  effects,"  says  Ginguene,  "  that  the  theatrical 
music  of  the  greatest  masters  has  produced,  in  the  pei-fection 
of  the  science,  are  not  comparable  to  those  of  this  representa- 
tion, which  exhibited  to  Italy  the  creation  of  a  new  art." " '  It 
is,  however,  a  different  question  whether  this  immense  enhance- 
ment of  the  powers  of  music,  and  consequently  of  its  popular- 
ity, hsis  been  favorable  to  the  development  of  poetical  genius 
in  this  species  of  composition  ;  and  in  general  it  may  be  said, 
that  if  music  has,  on  some  occasions,  been  a  serviceable 
handmaid,  and  even  a  judicious  monitress,  to  poetry,  she  has 
been  apt  to  prove  but  a  tyrannical  mistress.  In  the  melo- 
drame,  Corniani  well  observes,  poetry  became  her  vassal, 
and  has  been  ruled  with  a  despotic  sway. 

6.  The  struggle  that  seemed  arduous  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  century  between  the  classical  and  national  Thena- 
schools  of  dramatic  poetry  in  Spain  proved  of  no  ^""IJgg'^n* 
long  duration.  The  latter  became  soon  decisively  the  Spanish 
superior ;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  present  period,  '^'""'*' 
that  kingdom  was  in  possession  of  a  peculiar  and  extensive 
literature,  which  has  attracted  the  notice  of  Europe,  and  has 
enriched  both  the  French  theatre  and  our  own.  The  S})irit  of 
the  Spanish  drama  is  far  different  from  that  which  animated 
the  Italian  writers :  there  is  not  much  of  Machiavel  in  their 
comedy,  and  still  less  of  Cinthio  in  their  tragedy.  They 
« 

»  Giagu6n6,  vol.  vi.,  has  traced  the  his-    of  the  poetical  abilities  of  RinucciDi.    Sm 
tory  of  the  nielodr.iiiie  with  much  paius.       also    Galluzzi,    Storia  del  Oran  Duc»to| 
'  P.  474.   Corniani,  vii.  31,  speaks  iiighly    v.  547. 
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abandoned  the  Greek  chorus,  which  still  fettered  their  contem- 
poranes,  and  even  the  division  into  five  acts,  which  later  poets, 
in  other  counti-ies,  have  not  ventured  to  renounce.  They 
gave  more  complication  to  the  fable,  sought  more  unexpected 
changes  of  ciix-umstance,  were  not  solicitous  in  tragedy  to 
avoid  colloquial  language  or  f;uniliar  incidents,  showed  a 
preference  to  the  tragi-comic  intermixture  of  light  with 
serious  matter,  and  cultivated  grace  in  poetical  diction  more 
than  vigor.  Tlie  religious  mysteries,  once  common  in  other 
paits  of  P^urope,  were  devoutly  kept  up  in  Spain ;  and,  under 
the  name  of  Autos  Sacramentnles,  make  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  writings  of  tlieir  chief  dramatists.^ 

7.  Andres,  favorable  as  he  is  to  his  countiy,  is  far  from 
enthusiastic  in  his  praises  of  the  Spanish  theatre.  Its  exu- 
berance has  been  its  ruin  :  no  one,  he  justly  remarks,  can 
read  some  thousand  plays  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  few  that 
are  tolerable.  Andres,  however,  is  not  exempt  from  a  strong 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  French  stage.  He  admits  the  ease 
and  haiTnony  of  the  Spanish  versification,  the  purity  of  the 
style,  the  abundance  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  ingenious 
complexity  of  the  incidents.  This  is  peculiarly  the  merit  of 
the  Spanish  comedy ;  as  its  great  defect,  in  his  opinion,  is  the 
want  of  truth  and  delicacy  in  the  delineation  of  the  passions, 
and  of  power  to  produce  a  vivid  impression  on  the  reader. 
The  best  work,  he  concludes  rather  singularly,  of  the  comic 
poets  of  Spain  has  been  the  French  theatre.^ 

8.  The  most  renowned  of  these  is  Lope  de  Vega,  so  many 
Lope  de  of  whose  dramas  appeared  \vithin  the  present  cen- 
^'ega.  tury,  that  although,  like  Shakspeare,  he  is  equally 
to  be  claimed  by  the  next,  we  may  place  his  name,  once  for 
all,  in  this  period.  Lope  de  V(!ga  is  called  by  Cervantes  a 
prodigy  of  nature  ;  and  such  he  may  justly  be  reckoned :  not 
that  we  can  ascribe  to  him  a  sublime  genius,  or  a  mind  abound- 
.j.  ing  with  fine  original  thought ;  but  his  fertility  of 
traordinary  invention  and  readiness  of  versifying  are  beyond 
fertibty  :  competition.  It  was  said  foolishly,  if  meant  as  praise, 
of  Shakspeare,  and  we  may  be  sure  untruly,  that  he  never 
blotted  a  line.  This  may  almost  be  presumed  of  Vega.  "  He 
required,"  says  Bouterwek,  "  no  more  than  four  and  twenty 
houi'S  to  write  a  versified  drama  #f  three  acts  in  redond'dlas, 

>  Bouterwek.  »  Vol.  r.  p.  138. 
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interspei-sed  with  sonnets,  tercets,  and  octaves,  and,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  abounding  in  intrigues,  prodigies,  or  interesting 
situations.  This  astonishing  facility  enabled  him  to  supply 
the  Spanish  theatre  with  ui)wards  of  2,000  original  dramas, 
of  which  not  more  than  300  have  been  preserved  by  printing. 
In  general,  the  theatrical  manager  carried  away  what  he  wrote 
before  he  had  oven  time  to  revise  it ;  and  immediately  a  fresh 
applicant  would  arrive  to  prevail  on  him  to  commence  a  new 
piece.  He  sometimes  wrote  a  play  in  the  short  space  of  three 
or  four  hours."  .  .  .  "Arithmetical  calculations  have  been 
employed  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  Lope  de 
Vega's  facility  in  poetic  composition.  According  to  his  own 
testimony,  he  wi-ote,  on  an  average,  five  sheets  a  day ;  it  baa 
therefore  been  computed  that  the  number  of  sheets  which  he 
comj)Osed  during  his  life  must  have  amounted  to  133,225; 
and  that,  allowing  for  the  deduction  of  a  small  portion  of 
prose.  Lope  de  Vega  must  have  written  upwards  of  21,300,000 
verses.  Nature  would  have  overstepped  her  bounds,  and 
have  produced  the  miraculous,  had  Lope  de  Vega,  along  with 
this  rapidity  of  invention  and  composition,  attained  perfection 
in  any  department  of  literature."  ^ 

9.  This  peculiar  gift  of  rapid  composition  will  appear  more 
extraordinary  when  we  attend  to  the  nature  of  Lope's  His  versi- 
versification,  very  unlike  the  irregular  lines  of  our  fication, 
old  drama,  which  it  is  not  perhaps  difficult  for  one  well 
practised  to  write  or  utter  extemporaneously.  "  The  most 
singular  circumstance  attending  his  verse, "  says  Lord  Holland, 
"  is  the  frequency  and  difficulty  of  the  tasks  which  he  imposes 
on  himself.  At  every  step,  we  meet  with  acrostics,  echoes, 
and  compositions  of  that  perverted  and  laborious  kind,  from 
attempting  which  another  author  would  be  deterred  by  the 
trouble  of  the  undertaking,  if  not  by  the  little  real  merit 
attending  the  achievement.  They  require  no  genius,  but  they 
exact  much  time  ;  which  one  should  think  that  such  a  volumi- 
nous poet  could  little  afford  to  waste.  But  Lope  made  a 
parade  of  his  power  over  the  vocabulary  :  he  was  not  content- 
ed with  displaying  the  various  order  in  which  he  could  dispose 
the  syllables  and  marshal  the  rhymes  of  his  language  ;  but  he 

'  Pp.    361,    363.       Montalvan,    Lope's  tinued  aftcrw.ards  to  write  for  the  stage, 

friend,  says  that  he  wrote  1800  plays  and  Tho.w  that  remain  and  have  been  collected 

41"^  autos.     In  a  po<.'m  of  his  own,  written  in  twenty-3ve  volumes  are  about  30O. 
In  IW^.  he  claims  483  plays  ;  auU  he  cuu- 
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also  prided  himself  upon  the  celerity  with  which  he  brought 
them  to  go  through  the  most  whimsical  but  the  most  difficult 
evohitions.  He  seems  to  have  been  partial  to  difficuUies, 
for  the  gratification  of  surmounting  them."  This  trifiing 
ambition  is  usual  among  second-rate  poets,  especially  in  a 
degraded  state  of  public  taste  ;  but  it  may  be  questionable 
whether  Lope  de  Vega  ever  performed  feats  of  skill  more 
surprising  in  this  way  than  some  of  the  Italian  improvvisatari^ 
who  have  been  said  to  carry  on  at  the  same  time  three 
independent  sonnets,  uttering,  in  their  unpremeditated  strains, 
a  line  of  each  in  separate  succession.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  their  extemporaneous  poetry  is  as  good  as  any 
thing  in  Lope  de  Vega. 

10.  The  immense  popularity  of  this  poet,  not  limited, 
Hispopu-  among  the  people  itself,  to  his  own  age,  bespeaks 
lanty.  gome  attention  from  criticism.  "  The  Spaniards  who 
affect  fine  taste  in  modern  times,"  says  Schlegel,  "speak  with 
indifference  of  their  old  national  poets  ;  but  the  people  retain 
a  lively  attachment  to  them,  and  their  productions  are  received 
on  the  stage,  at  Madrid  or  at  Mexico,  with  passionate  enthu- 
siasm." It  is  true  that  foreign  critics  have  not  in  general 
pronounced  a  very  favorable  judgment  of  Lope  de  Vega. 
But  a  writer  of  such  prodigious  fecundity  is  ill  appreciated  by 
single  plays  :  the  whole  character  of  his  composition  manifest 
that  he  wrote  for  the  stage,  and  for  the  stage  of  his  own  country, 
rather  than  for  the  closet  of  a  foreigner.  His  writings  are 
divided  into  spiritual  plays ;  heroic  and  historical  comedies, 
most  of  them  taken  from  the  annals  and  traditions  of  Spain ; 
and,  lastly,  comedies  of  real  life,  or,  as  they  were  called,  "  of 
the  cloak  and  sword"  {capa  y  espada),  a  name  answering  to  the 
comcedia  togcda  of  the  Koman  stage.  These  have  been  some- 
what better  known  than  the  rest,  and  have,  in  several  instances, 
found  their  way  to  our  own  theatre,  by  suggesting  plots  and 
incidents  to  our  older  writers.  The  historian  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture, to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted,  has  given  a  character 
of  these  comedies,  in  which  the  English  reader  will  perhaps 
recognize  much  that  might  be  said  also  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher. 

11.  "  Lope  de  Vega's  comedies  De  Capa  y  Espada,  or  those 
Character  ^  ^^i^^i  "^^J  pi'opcrly  be  denominated  his  dramas  of 
of  his  intrigue,  though  wanting  in  the  delineation  of  charac- 
•omedies.     ^^^^  ^^.^  j.Qi^mjtJc  pictures  of  manners,  di'awn  H'om 
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real  life.  They  present,  in  their  peculiar  style,  no  less  inter- 
est with  respect  to  situations  than  his  heroic  comedies,  and 
the  same  irreguhirity  in  the  composition  of  the  scenes.  The 
language,  too,  is  alternately  elegant  and  vulgar,  sometimes 
highly  poetic,  and  sometimes,  though  versified,  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  dullest  prose.  Lope  de  Vega  seems  scarcely  to 
have  bestowed  a  thought  on  maintaining  probability  in  the 
succession  of  the  different  scenes :  ingenious  complication  is 
with  him  the  essential  point  in  the  interest  of  his  situations. 
Intrigues  are  twisted  and  entwined  together,  until  the  poet,  in 
order  to  bring  his  piece  to  a  conclusion,  without  ceremony 
cuts  the  knots  he  cannot  untie  ;  and  then  he  usually  brings  as 
many  couples  together  as  he  can,  by  any  possible  contrivance, 
matcii.  He  has  scattered  through  his  pieces  occasional  re- 
flections, and  maxims  of  prudence  ;  but  any  genuine  morality, 
which  might  be  conveyed  through  the  stage,  is  wanting;  for  its 
introduction  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  that  poetic 
freedom  on  which  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  Spanish  com- 
edy is  founded.  His  aim  was  to  paint  what  he  observed,  not 
what  he  would  have  approved,  in  the  manners  of  the  fashiona- 
ble world  of  his  age ;  but  he  leaves  it  to  the  spectator  to  draw 
his  own  inferences."^ 

12.  An  analysis  of  one  of  these  comedies  from  real  life  is 
given  by  Bouterwek,  and  another  by  Lord  Holland,  j,^  ^^  . 
The  very  few  that  I  have  read  appear  lively  and  DouSancho 
diversified,  not  unpleasing  in  the  perusal,  but  excit-  *^ 
ing  little  interest,  and  rapidly  forgotten.  Among  the  heroic 
pieces  of  Lope  de  Vega,  a  high  place  ajjpears  due  to  the 
Estrella  de  Sevilla,  published,  with  alterations  by  Triquero, 
under  the  name  of  Don  Sancho  Ortiz.^  It  resembles  the  Cid 
in  its  subject.  The  king,  Sancho  the  brave,  having  fallen  in 
love  with  Estrella,  sister  of  Don  Bustos  Tabera,  and  being 
foiled  by  her  virtue,'*  and  by  the  vigilance  of  her  brother,  who 
had  drawn  his  sword  upon  him,  as  in  disguise  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  penetrate  into  her  apartment,  resolves  to  have  him 
murdered ;  and  persuades  Don  Sancho  Ortiz,  a  soldier  full  of 
courage  and  loyalty,  by  describing  the  attempt  made  on  his 

1  Bouterwek,  p.  375.  the  well-known  answer  of  a  lady  to  a  kioA 

*  In  Ix)rd  Holland's  Life  of  Lope  de  Ve-  of  France,  told  with  several  variationa  of 

ga,  a  more  complete  analysis  than  what  names,  and  possibly  true  of  none. 

I  have  offered  is  taken  from  the  original 

play.     I  have  followed  the  rifaccimento  of  "  Soy  (she  says) 

rrii|uero,  which  is  substantially  the  same.  Para  esposa  vuestra  poco 

3  Lope  de  Vejia  has  borrowed  for  Estrella  Para  dama  vuestra  mucbo." 
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person,  to  undertake  the  death  of  one  whose  name  is  con- 
tained in  a  paper  he  gives  him.  Sancho  is  the  accepted 
lover  of  Ilstrella,  and  is  on  that  day  to  espouse  her  with  her 
brother's  consent.  He  reads  the  paper,  and  after  a  conflict 
which  is  meant  to  be  pathetic,  but  in  our  eyes  is  merely  ridicu- 
lous, determines,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  keep  his  word  to 
his  sovereign.  The  shortest  course  is  to  contrive  a  quarrel 
with  Bustos,  which  produces  a  duel,  wherein  the  latter  is 
killed.  The  second  act  commences  with  a  pleasing  scene  of 
Estrella's  innocent  delight  in  her  prospect  of  happiness :  but 
the  body  of  her  brother  is  now  brought  in  ;  and  the  murderer, 
who  had  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  himself,  soon  appears  in 
custody.  His  examination  before  the  judges,  who  endeavor 
in  vain  to  extort  one  word  from  him  in  his  defence,  occupies 
part  of  the  third  act.  The  king,  anxious  to  save  his  life,  but 
still  more  so  to  screen  his  own  honor,  requires  only  a  pretext 
to  pardon  the  offence.  But  the  noble  Castilian  disdains  to 
save  himself  by  falsehood,  and  merely  repeats  that  he  had 
not  slain  his  friend  without  cause,  and  that  the  action  was 
atrocious,  but  not  criminal. 

"  Dice  que  fue  atrocidad, 
Pero  que  no  delito." 

13.  In  this  embarrassment,  Estrella  appears,  demanding,  not. 
the  execution  of  justice  on  her  brother's  murderer,  but  that 
he  should  be  delivered  up  to  her.  The  king,  with  his  usual 
feebleness,  consents  to  this  request ;  observing  that  he  knows 
by  experience  it  is  no  new  thing  for  her  to  be  cruel.  She  is, 
however,  no  sooner  departed  with  the  royal  order,  than  the 
wretched  prince  repents,  and  determines  to  release  Sancho, 
making  compensation  to  EstreUa  by  marrying  her  to  a  rico- 
hombre  of  Castile.  The  lady  meantime  reaches  the  prison, 
and,  in  an  interview  with  her  unfortunate  lover,  offei-s  him  his 
liberty ;  wliich,  by  the  king's  concession,  is  in  her  power. 
He  is  not  to  be  outdone  in  genei'ous  sentiments,  and  steadily 
declares  liis  resolution  to  be  executed.  In  the  fifth  act,  this 
heroic  emulation  is  reported,  by  one  who  had  overheard  it,  to  , 
the  king.  All  the  people  of  this  city,  he  replies,  are  heroes, 
and  outstrip  nature  herself  by  tlie  greatness  of  their  souls. 
The  judges  now  enter,  and  with  sorrow  report  their  sentence 
that  Sancho  must  suffer  death.  But  the  king  is  at  length 
roused,  and  publicly  acknowledges  that  the  death  of  Bustoa 
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had  been  perpetrated  by  his  command.  The  president  of  tlie 
tribunal  remarks,  that,  as  the  king  had  given  the  order,  there 
must  doubtless  have  been  good  cause.  Nothing  seems  to 
remain  but  the  union  of  the  lovers.  Here,  however,  the  high 
Castilian  princi])le  once  more  displays  itself.  Estrella  refuses 
to  be  united  to  one  she  tenderly  loves,  but  who  has  brouglit 
such  a  calamity  into  her  family ;  and  Sancho  liimself,  willingly 
releasing  her  engagement,  admits  that  their  marriage  under 
such  circumstances  would  be  a  perpetual  torment.  The  lady 
therefore  chooses,  what  is  always  at  hand  in  Catholic  fiction, 
the  dignified  retirement  of  a  nunnery  ;  and  the  lover  depai'ts 
to  dissipate  his  regrets  in  the  Moorish  war. 

14.  Notwithstanding  all  in  the  plan  and  conduct  of  this 
piece,  which  neither  our  own  state  of  manners  nor  the  laws  of 
any  sound  criticism  can  tolerate,  it  is  very  conceivable,  that,  to 
the  factitious  taste  of  a  Spanish  audience  in  the  age  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  it  would  have  appeared  excellent.  The  character 
of  Estrella  is  truly  noble,  and  much  superior  in  interest  to  that 
of  Chimene.  Her  i-esentment  is  more  genuine,  and  free  from 
that  hypocrisy,  which,  at  least  in  my  judgment,  renders  the 
other  almost  odious  and  contemptible.  Instead  of  imploring 
the  condemnation  of  liim  she  lOves,  it  is  as  her  own  pi-isoner 
that  she  demands  Sancho  Ortiz,  and  this  for  the  generous 
purpose  of  setting  him  at  liberty.  But  the  great  superiority 
of  the  Spanish  play  is  at  the  cIosp.  Chimene  accepts  the 
liand  stained  with  her  father's  blood,  while  Estrella  sacrifices 
her  own  wishes  to  a  sentiment  which  the  manners  of  Spain, 
and,  we  may  add,  the  laws  of  natund  decency,  required. 

15.  The  spiritual  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega  abound  with  aa 
many  incongruous  and  absurd  circumstances  as  the  His  spirit- 
mysteries  of  our  forefathers.  The  Inquisition  was  ""J  plays- 
politic  enough  to  tolei-ate,  though  probably  the  sternness  of 
Castilian  orthodoxy  could  not  approve,  these  strange  repre- 
sentations, which,  after  all,  had  the  advantage  of  keeping  the 
peoi)le  in  mind  of  the  devil,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  holy  water 
in  chasing  him  away.  But  the  regular  theatre,  according 
to  Lord  Holland,  hfis  always  been  forbidden  in  Spain  by 
the  church;  nor  do  the  kings  frequent  it. 

16.  Two  tragedies  by  Bermudez,  both  on  the  story  of 
Inez  de  Castro,  are  wi-itten  on  the  ancient  model,  NumanoiHof 
with  a  chorus,  and  much  simplicity  of  fable.     They  Cervsntes 
ai-e.  it  is  said,  in  a  few  scenes  impressive,  and  pathetic,  but 
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interrupted  by  passages  of  flat  and  tedious  monotony.^  Cer- 
vantes was  the  author  of  many  dramatic  pieces,  some  of  whicji 
are  so  indifferent  as  to  have  been  taken  for  intentional  satires 
upon  the  bad  taste  of  his  times,  so  much  of  it  do  they  display. 
One  or  two,  liowever,  of  his  comedies  have  obtained  some 
praise  from  Sclilegel  and  Bouterwek.  But  his  tragedy  of 
Numancia  stands  apart  from  his  other  dramas,  and,  tis  I  con- 
ceive, from  any  thing  on  the  Spanish  stage.  It  is  probably  one 
of  his  earlier  works,  but  was  published  for  the  first  time  in 
1784,  It  is  a  drama  of  extraordinary  power,  and  may  justify 
the  opinion  of  Bouterwek,  that,  in  different  circumstances,  the 
author  of  Don  Quixote  might  have  been  the  ^schylus  of 
Spain.  If  terror  and  pity  are  the  inspiring  powers  of  trage- 
dy, few  have  been  for  the  time  more  under  their  influence  than 
Cervantes  in  his  Numancia.  The  story  of  that  devoted  city, 
its  long  resistance  to  Rome,  its  exploits  of  victorious  heroism, 
that  foiled  repeatedly  the  consular  legions,  are  known  to  every 
one.  Cervantes  has  opened  his  tragedy  at  the  moment  when 
Scipio  iEmilianus,  enclosing  the  city  wth  a  broad  trench,  de- 
termines to  secure  its  reduction  by  famine.  The  siege  lasted 
five  months,  when  the  Numantines,  exhausted  by  hunger,  but 
resolute  never  to  yield,  setting  fire  to  a  pile  of  their  household 
goods,  after  slaying  their  women  and  children,  cast  themselves 
into  the  flame.  Every  circumstance  that  can  enhance  hor- 
ror, the  complaints  of  famished  children,  the  desperation  of 
mothers,  the  sinister  omens  of  rejected  sacrifice,  the  appalling 
incantations  that  re-animate  a  recent  corpse  to  disclose  the 
secrets  of  its  prison-house,  are  accumulated  with  progressive 
force  in  this  tremendous  drama.  The  love-scenes  of  Morando 
and  Lira,  two  young  persons  Avhose  marriage  had  been  fiois- 
trated  by  the  public  calamity,  though  some  incline  to  censure 
them,  contain  nothing  beyond  poetical  truth,  and  add,  in  my 
opinion,  to  its  pathos,  while  they  somewhat  relieve  its  severity. 
17.  Few,  probably,  would  desire  to  read  the  Numancia  a 
second  time.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  his- 
torical truth  of  this  tragedy,  though,  as  in  the  Ugolino  of 
Dante,  it  augments  the  paiufulness  of  the  impression,  is  the 
legitimate  apology  of  the  author.  Scenes  of  agony,  and 
images  of  unspeakable  sorrow,  when  idly  accumulated  by  an 
inventor  at  his  ease,  as  in  many  of  our  own  older  tragedies,  and 
in  much  of  modern  fiction,  give  offence  to  a  reader  of  just 

«  Bouterwek,  296. 
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taste,  from  their  needlessly  trespassing  upon  his  sensibility. 
But  in  tliat  which  excites  an  abhorrence  of  cruelty  and  oppres* 
sion,  or  wliich,  as  tlie  Nnmancia.  commemorates  ancestral 
fortitude,  there  is  a  moral  power,  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
sufferings  of  sympatliy  must  not  be  fiinclied  from. 

18.  The  Numancia  is  divided  into  four  jornadas  or  acts, 
each  containing  changes  of  scene,  as  on  our  own  stage.  The 
metre,  by  a  most  extraordinary  choice,  is  the  regtdar  octave 
stanza,  ill  adapted  as  that  is  to  the  drama,  intermixed  with 
the  favorite  redondilla.  The  diction,  though  sometimes  what 
would  seem  tame  and  diffuse  to  us,  who  are  accustomed  to 
a  bolder  and  more  figurative  strain  in  tragedy  than  the  South- 
ern nations  require,  rises  often  with  the  subject  to  nervous  and 
impressive  poetry.  There  are,  however,  a  few  sacrifices  to 
the  times.  In  a  finely  imagined  prosopopoeia,  where  Spain, 
cro\vned  ^vith  towers,  appears  on  the  scene  to  ask  the  Duero 
what  hope  thei-e  could  be  for  Numancia,  the  river-god,  rising 
with  his  tributary  streams  around  him,  after  bidding  her 
despair  of  the  city,  goes  into  a  tedious  consolation,  in  which 
the  triumphs  of  Charles  and  Philip  are  specifically,  and  \vith 
as  much  tameness  as  adulation,  brought  forward  as  her  future 
recompense.  A  much  woi-se  passage  occurs  in  the  fourth  act, 
where  Lira,  her  brother  lying  dead  of  famine,  and  her  lover 
of  his  wounds  before  her,  implores  death  from  a  soldier  who 
passes  over  the  stage.  He  replies  that  some  other  hand  must 
perform  that  office  ;  he  was  born  only  to  adore  her.^  This 
frigid  and  absurd  line,  in  such  a  play  by  such  a  poet,  is  an 
almost  incredible  proof  of  the  mischief  which  the  Provencjal 
writers,  with  their  hyperbolical  gallantry,  had  done  to  Euro- 
pean poetry.  But  it  is  just  to  observe  that  this  is  the  only 
faulty  passage,  and  that  the  language  of  the  two  lovers  is 
simple,  tender,  and  pathetic.  The  material  accompaniments 
of  representation  on  the  Spanish  theatre  seem  to  have  been 
full  as  defective  as  on  our  own.  The  Numancia  is  printed  with 
stage  directions,  almost  sufficient  to  provoke  a  smile  in  the 
midst  of  its  withering  horrors. 

19.  The  mysteries  which  had  delighted  the  Parisians  for  a 
century  and  a  half  were  suddenly  forbidden  by  the   prench 
parliament  as  indecent  and  profane  in  1548.     Four   theatre: 
years  ouly  elapsed  before  they  were  replaced,  though  •'"^""*- 

»  "  Otra  mano,  otro  hierro  ha  de  acabaros, 
Que  yo  solo  nacio  per  adoraros." 
TOL.  II.  17 
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not  on  the  same  stage,  by  a  different  style  of  representation. 
Whatever  obscure  attempts  at  a  reguUir  dramatic  composition 
may  have  been  traced  in  France  at  an  earlier  jjeriod,  Jodelle 
was  acknowledged  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  the  true  father 
of  their  theatre.  His  tragedy  of  Cleoi)atre,  and  his  comedy  of 
La  Rencontre,  were  both  represented  for  the  first  time  before 
Henry  H.  in  1552.  Another  comedy,  Elugene,  and  a  tragedy 
on  the  story  of  Dido,  were  published  about  the  same  time. 
Pasquier,  who  tells  us  this,  wsis  himself  a  witness  of  the 
representation  of  the  two  former.^  The  Cleopatre,  according 
to  Fontenelle,  is  very  simple,  without  action  or  stage  effect, 
full  of  long  speeches,  and  with  a  chorus  at  the  end  of  every 
act.  The  style  is  often  low  and  ludicrous,  whicii  did  not  pre^ 
vent  this  tragedy,  the  first-fruits  of  a  theatre  which  was  to 
produce  Racine,  from  behig  received  with  vast  applause. 
There  is,  in  reality,  amidst  these  raptures  that  frequently 
attend  an  infant  literature,  something  of  an  undefined  presage 
of  the  future,  whicli  should  hinder  us  from  thinking  them 
quite  ridiculous.  The  comedy  of  P2ugene  is  in  verse,  and,  in 
the  judgment  of  Fontenelle,  much  superior  to  the  tragedies 
of  Jodelle.  It  has  more  action,  a  dialogue  better  conceived, 
and  some  traits  of  humor  and  nature.  Tliis  play,  however, 
is  very  immoral  and  licentious ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
some  of  its  satire  falls  on  the  vices  of  the  clergy." 

20.  The  Agamemnon    of  Toutain,  published   in    1557,   is 

Gamier       taken  from  Seneca ;  and  several  other  pieces  about 

the  same  time,  or  soon  afterwards,  seem  also  to  be 

translations.^     The  Jules  Cesar  of  Grevin  was  represented  in 

1560.*     It  contains  a  few  lines  that  La  Harpe  has  extracted, 

■•  "  Cette  coraedie  et  la  Cleopatre  furent  1400,  to  prevent  the  representation  of  the 

representees  lievant   le  roi  Ilenri  i  Paris  Cleopatre  bj'  public  actors.     Jodelle  was, 

en  PHostel  de  Kheinis.  avcc  un  grand  ap-  therefore,  forced  to  have  it  performed  by 

plauJissement  de  toute  la  compagnie ;  et  hii:  friends.     See  llecherches  de  lu  France, 

depuis  encore  au  collcfre  de  Uoncourt,  oa  1.  vii.  c.  6;  Fontenelle,  Hist,  du   Theatre 

toutes  les  fenestres  estoient  tapi.ssees  d'une  Fran<;ois  (in  lEuvres  de  Font.,  edit.  177(!), 

infinite  de  personnages  d'honueur,   et   la  vol.  iii.  p.  52 ;   Beauchamps,   KecherchcB 

coiir  si  pleine  d'escoliers  que  les  portes  du  8ur    les  Theatres  de  France ;   Suard,  Jle- 

coUege  en  regorgeoient.     .(e  le  dis  couime  langes  de  Litterature,  vol.  iv.  p.  59.     The 

celuy  qui  y  estois  pre.sent,  avec  le  grand  last  writer,  in  what  he  calls  Coup-d'CEil 

Tornebus  en  une  uiesnie  chanibre.     Et  les  sur  I'llistoire  de  I'Ancien   Theatre   Fnin- 

entreparleurs    estoient    tons   hoinmes  de  <;ais  (in  the  same  volume),  has  given  an 

noui.     Car  uieuie  Kemy  Belleau   et  Jean  amusing  and   instructive  sketch   of   the 

de  la  Peruse  jouoient  les  principaux  roul-  French  drama  down  to  (Jomeille. 

lets;"     Suard  tells  us  that  the  whole  troop  2  Fontenelle,  p.  61. 

of  performers,  the  Confreres  de  la  Pa.«sion,  '  Beauchamps  ;  Suard. 

whose   mysteries    had    been    interdicted,  <  Suard,  p.  73 ;  La  Harpg,  Cours  de  lit- 

availed  themselves  of  an  exclusive  privi-  terature.     Grevin    also    wrote     comedief 

lege  grautud   to  them   by  Charles  VI.,  iu  which  were  very  liceutic  us,  as  those  of  tli« 
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as  not  without  animation.  But  the  first  tragedian  thai 
deserves  much  notice  after  Jodelle  was  Robert  Giirnier,  whose 
eiglit  tragedies  were  collectively  printed  in  1580.  They  are 
chiefly  taken  from  mythology  or  ancient  history,  and  are  evi- 
dently framed  according  to  a  standard  of  taste  which  hns  ever 
since  prevailed  on  the  French  stage.  But  they  retain  some 
characteristics  of  the  classical  drama  which  were  soon  after- 
wards laid  aside  :  the  chorus  is  heard  between  every  act ;  and 
a  great  portion  of  the  events  is  related  by  messengers. 
Gamier  makes  little  change  in  the  stories  he  found  in  Sene- 
ca or  Euripides  ;  nor  had  love  yet  been  thought  essential  to 
tragedy.  Though  his  speeches  are  immeasurably  long,  and 
overladen  with  pompous  epithets ;  though  they  have  often  much 
the  air  of  bad  imitations  of  Seneca's  manner,  from  whom 
probably,  if  any  one  should  give  himself  the  pains  to  make  the 
comparison,  some  would  be  found  to  have  l)een  freely  translated, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  in  many  of  his  couplets  the  reader 
perceives  a  more  genuine  tone  of  tragedy,  and  the  germ  of 
that  artificial  style  which  reached  its  perfection  in  far  greater 
men  than  Garnier.  In  almost  every  line  there  is  some  fault, 
either  against  taste  or  the  present  rules  of  vei-se  ;  yet  there 
are  many  which  a  good  poet  would  only  have  had  to  amend 
and  polish.  The  account  of  Polyxena's  death  in  La  Troade 
is  very  well  translated  from  the  Hecuba.  But  his  best  tragedy 
geems  to  be  Les  Juives,  which  is  wholly  his  own,  and  displays 
no  inconsiderable  powers  of  poetical  description.  In  this  J 
am  confirmed  by  Fontenelle,  who  says  that  this  tragedy  has 
many  noble  and  touching  passages ;  wherein  he  has  beea 
aided  by  taking  much  from  Scripture,  the  natural  sublimity  of 
which  cannot  fail  to  produce  an  effect.^  We  find,  however,  in 
Les  Juives  a  good  deal  of  that  propensity  to  exhibit  cruelty, 
by  which  the  Italian  and  English  theatres  were  at  that  time 
distinguished,     Pasquier  says,  that  every  one  gave  the  prize 

16th  century  generally  were  in  France  and  et  beaucoup  de  sensibilite ;  sa  Tersification 

Italy,    and   were   not  in  England,   or,   I  est  facile  et  sourent  harraouieuse.     Cost 

believe,  in  Spain.  lui  qui  a  fixe  d'une  maniere  invariable  la 

1  P.  71.   Suard,  who  dwells  much  longer  succession  alternative  des  rimes  masculines 

on   Garnier  than  either  Fontenelle  or  La  et  feniinines.     Enfiu  c'est  le  premier  des 

Harpe  has  done,  observes,  as  I  think,  with  tragiques  Fran<;ais  dont  la  lecture  pPitetro 

justice:    "Les  ouvrages   de  Garnier  me-  utile   i  ceux   qui    voudniient    suivre    la 

ritent  de  f:ui"e  epoque  dans  I'histoire  du  meme  carriure ;  on  a  raeme  preteudu  qua 

theatre,  non  par  la  beaute  de  ses  plans;  son  llyppolite  avait  beaucoup  aide  R:«-ino 

il  n'en  faut  eliercher  de  bons  dans  aucune  dans    ia    composition    de    I'hedre.     Maia 

des  tragedies  du  seizieme  siede ;   mais  les  s'il  I'a  aide,  c'est  comme  I'llyppolite  da 

pentimens  qu'il  exprinie  sont  nobles,  son  Seneque,dontceluideGarnieru'estqu'uD« 

ttyle  a  souTunt  de  Pelevation  suos  enilure  imitation."  —  p.  81 
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to  Garnler  above  all  who  had  preceded  him,  and,  after  enume- 
rating his  eight  plays,  expresses  his  opinioa  that  they  would 
be  admired  by  posterity.' 

21.  We  may  consider  the  comedies  of  Larivey,  published 

in  1579,  as  making  a  sort  of  epoch  in  the  French 
'^"^^^'  drama.  This  writer,  of  whom  little  is  known  but 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Champagne,  prefers  a  claim  to  be  the 
first  who  chose  subjects  for  comedy  from  real  life  in  France 
(forgetting  in  this  those  of  Jodelle),  and  the  first  who  wrote 
original  dramas  in  prose.  His  comedies  are  six  in  number, 
to  which  three  wei'e  added  in  a  subsequent  edition,  which  is 
very  rare.^  These  six  are  Le  Laquais,  La  Veuve,  Les  Es- 
prits,  Le  Morfondu,  Les  Jaloux,  and  Les  Ecoliers.  Some  of 
them  are  partly  borrowed  from  Plautus  and  Terence  ;  and  in 
general  they  belong  to  that  school,  presenting  the  usual  cha- 
racters of  the  Roman  stage,  with  no  great  attempt  at  origi- 
nality. But  the  dialogue  is  conducted  with  spirit;  and  in 
many  scenes,  especially  in  the  play  called  Le  Laquais,  which, 
though  the  most  free  in  all  respects,  appears  to  me  the  most 
comic  and  amusing,  would  remind  any  reader  of  the  minor 
pieces  of  Moliere,  being  conceived,  though  not  entirely 
executed,  with  the  same  humor.  All  these  comedies  of 
Larivey  are  highly  licentious  both  in  their  incidents  and  lan- 
guage. It  is  supposed  in  the  Biogi-aphie  Universelle,  that 
Moliere  and  Regnard  borrowed  some  ideas  from  Larivey; 
but  both  the  instances  alleged  will  be  found  in  Plautus. 

22.  No  regular  theatre  was  yet  established  in  Franco. 
Theatres  Thcsc  plays  of  Gamier,  Larivey,  and  others  of  that 
bt  Paris.  class,  wcrc  represented  either  in  colleges  or  in  pri- 
vate houses.  But  the  Confreres  de  la  Passion,  and  another 
company,  the  Enfans  de  Sans  Souci,  Avhom  they  admitted  into 
a  participation  of  their  privilege,  used  to  act  gross  and  stupid 
farces,  which  few  respectable  persons  witnessed.  After  some 
unsuccessful  attempts,  two  companies  of  regular  actors  ap- 
peared near  the  close  of  the  century:  one,  in  1598,  having 
purchased  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Confreres  de  la  Passion, 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise,  so  celebrated 

>  Suard.  stage,  as  the  father  of  comedy  in  prose. 

*  The  first  edition  it'?elf,  I  conceive,  is  not  La  ILarpe  was  too  superficial  to  know  any 

very  common ;  for  few  writers  within  my  thing  about   him.    IJeauchamps,  vol.  ii. 

knowledge  have  mentioned  Larivey.     Pon-  p.  68,  iicknowledges  his  pretensions :  and  ha 

tenelle,  I  think,  could  not  have  read  his  has  a  niche  in  the  Biographie  UniverscUe 

plays,  or  he  would  have  given  him  a  pUice  Suard  has  also  done  bka  some  justice 
in  hia  brief  sketch  of  the  early  French 
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and  so  permanent;  the  other,  in  IGOO,  established  by  its  per- 
mission a  second  theatre  in  the  Marais.  But  the  pieces  they 
represented  were  still  of  a  very  low  class.* 

23.  England,  at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  could 
boast  of  little  besides  the  Scripture  mysteries,  al-  English 
ready  losing  ground,  but  which  have  been  traced  *^«- 
down  to  the  close  of  the  century,  and  the  more  popular  moral 
plays,  which  furnished  abundant  opportunities  for  satire  on 
the  times,  for  ludicrous  humor,  and  for  attacks  on  the  old  or 
the  nevy  religion.  The  latter,  however,  were  kept  in  some 
restraint  by  the  Tudor  government.  These  moralities  gradu- 
ally drew  nearer  to  regular  comedies,  and  sometimes  had 
nothing  but  an  abstract  name  given  to  an  individual,  by  which 
they  could  be  even  apparently  distinguished  from  such.  We 
have  already  mentioned  Ralph  Royster  Doyster,  written  by 
Udal  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  the  earliest  P^nglish 
comedy  in  a  proper  sense,  so  far  as  our  negative  evidence 
warrants  such  a  position.  Mr.  Collier  has  recovered  four  acts 
of  another,  called  Misogonus,  which  he  refers  to  the  begin- 
ning of  Elizabeth's  reign.^  It  is,  like  the  former,  a  picture 
of  London  life.  A  more  celebrated  piece  is  Gammar  Gurton's 
Needle,  commonly  ascribed  to  John  Still,  afterwards  Qammaj 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  No  edition  is  known  Gurton's 
before  1575  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  represented  *^ 
in  Christ's  College  at  Cambridge,  not  far  from  the  year  1565.' 
It  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to  be  meaner  in  subject  and  cha- 
racters than  this  strange  farce ;  but  the  author  had  some  vein 
of  humor,  and  writing  neither  for  fame  nor  money,  but  to 
make  light-hearted  boys  laugh,  and  to  laugh  with  them,  and 
that  with  as  little  grossness  as  the  story  would  admit,  is  not  to 
be  judged  with  severe  criticism.  He  comes,  however,  below 
Udal,  and  perhaps  below  the  writer  of  Misogonus.  The  Sup- 
poses of  George  Gascoyne,  acted  at  Gray's  Inn  in  15GG,  is 
but  a  translation  in  prose  from  the  Suppositi  of  Ariosto.  It 
seems  to  have  been  published  in  the  same  year.'' 

1  Suard.  hare  been  written  while  the  Protestant 

'  Hist,  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  ii.  464.  establishment,  if  it  existed,  was  very  re- 

s  Mr.   Collier  agrees   with    Maloae    in  cent :  for  the  parson  is  evidently  a  Papist, 

assigning  this  date;  hut  it  is  merely  con-  *  Warton,  iv.  304  ;   Colliei.  iii.  6.     The 

jectural,  as  one   rather  earlier  might  be  original  had  been  first  published  in  pro.se, 

cho.sen   with  equal   probability.      Still  is  1525 :   and,  from  this,  Ga.s»oyne  took  his 

said  in  the  biographies  to  have  been  bom  translation,  adopting  some  of  the  changes 

in  1543;  but  this  date  seems  to  be  too  low.  Ariosto  had  introduced  when  he  turned  it 

lie  became  Margaret's  professor  of  divinity  into  verse  ;  but  he  has  inserted  little  of  hit 

in  1570     Uamjuar  Gurtvu's  Xeedle  must  own.    lb 
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24.  But  the  progress  of  literature  soon  excited  in  one  per- 
Gorboduo  ^^^  ^^  emulation  of  the  ancient  drama.  Sackvill« 
of  Sack-  has  the  honor  of  having  led  tlie  way.  His  tragedy 
^  "■  of  Gorboduc  was  represented  at  Whitehall  before 
Elizabeth  in  1562.'  It  is  written  in  what  was  thought  the 
classical  style,  like  the  Italian  tragedies  of  the  same  age,  but 
mure  inartificial  and  unimpassioned.  The  speeches  are  long 
and  sententious ;  the  action,  though  sufficiently  full  of  inci- 
dent, passes  chiefly  in  narration ;  a  chorus,  but  in  the  same 
blank-verse  measure  as  the  rest,  divides  the  acts ;  the  unity 
of  place  seems  to  be  preserved,  but  that  of  time  is  manifestly 
transgressed.  The  story  of  Gorboduc,  which  is  borrowed 
from  our  fabulous  Britisli  legends,  is  as  full  of  slaughter  as 
was  then  required  for  dramatic  purposes :  but  the  charactera 
are  clearly  drawn  and  consistently  sustained ;  the  political 
maxims  grave  and  profound ;  the  language  not  glowing  or 
passionate,  but  vigorous ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  evidently 
the  work  of  a  powerful  mind,  though  in  a  less  poetical  mood 
than  was  displayed  in  the  Induction  to  the  Mirror  of  Magis- 
trates. Sackville,  it  has  been  said,  had  the  assistance  of  Nor- 
ton in  this  tragedy;  but  Warton  has  decided  against  this 
supposition  from  internal  evidence.' 

25.  The  regular  form  adopted  in  Gorboduc,  though  not 
Preference  wholly  Without  imitators,  seems  to  have  had  little 
theTrren-u-  succcss  with  the  public.'^  An  action  passing  visibly 
liir  form,  ou  the  Stage,  instead  of  a  frigid  narrative,  a  copious 
intermixture  of  comic  buffoonery  with  the  gravest  story,  were 
requisites  with  which  no  English  audience  would  dispense. 
Thus  Edwards  treated  the  story  of  Damon  and  Pythias, 
which,  though  according  to  the  notions  of  those  times,  it  was 
too  bloodless  to  be  called  a  tragedy  at  all,  belonged  to  the 
elevated  class  of  dramatic  compositions.*  Several  other  sub- 
jects were  taken  from  ancient  history :  this  indeed  became  an 

1  The  18th  of  Jaauary,  IS^l,  to  which  the  whole  tragedy  to  any  thing  we  can 
date  its  representation  is  referred  by  Mr.  certainly  ascribe  to  Norton,  a  coadjutor  of 
Collier,  seems  to  be  1562,  according  to  the  Sternliold  in  the  old  version  of  the  Psalms, 
modern  style;  and  this  tallies  best  with  and  a  contributor  to  the  Jlirror  of  Magis- 
what  is  said  in  the  edition  of  1571,  that  it  trates. 

had  been  played  about  nine  years  before.        '^  The  Jocasta  of  (Jascoyne,  translated 

See  Warton,  iv   179.  with  considerable  freedom,  in  adding,  omit- 

2  liLst.  of  Engl.  Poetry,  iv.  191.  Mr.  ting,  and  transposing,  from  the  Phoenissa* 
Collier  supports  the  claim  of  Norton  to  of  Euripides,  was  represented  at  Qray'a 
the  first  three  acts,  which  would  much  Inn  in  IS'JS.  Warton,  iv.  196 ;  Collier,  iii. 
reduce  .Sackville's  glory,  ii.  481.  I  incline  7.  Gascoyne  had  the  assistance  of  tw« 
tf)  Warton'.s  opinion,  grounded  upon  the  obscure  poets  in  this  play. 

Identity  of  stylo    and  the  superiority  of        *  Collier,  iii.  2. 
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tisiial  source  of  the  fable ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  those 
few  that  have  survived,  they  were  all  constructed  on  tlie 
model  which  the  mysteries  had  accustomed  our  ancestors  to 
admire. 

26.  The  office  of  Master  of  the  Revels,  in  whose  province 
it  lay  to  regulate,  among  other  amusements  of  the  Y\rst 
court,  the  dramatic  shows  of  various  kinds,  was  esta-  t^^eatres. 
blished  in  1546.  The  inns  of  court  vied  with  the  royal  palace 
in  these  representations,  and  Elizabeth  sometimes  honored 
the  former  with  her  presence.  On  her  visits  to  the  universi- 
ties, a  play  was  a  constant  part  of  the  entertainment.  Fifty- 
two  names,  though  nothing  more,  of  dramas  acted  at  court 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  be- 
tween 15G8  and  1580,  are  preserved.^  In  1574  a  patent  was 
granted  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  servants  to  act  plays  in  any 
part  of  England;  and  in  1576  they  erected  the  fii'st  public 
theatre  in  Blackfriars.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  were  a  company  under  hia 
protection ;  as  we  apply  the  word,  Her  Majesty's  Servants, 
at  this  day,  to  the  performers  of  Drury  Lane.^ 

27.  As  we  come  down  towards  1580,  a  few  more  plays 
are  extant.     Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  piays  of 
Promos  and  Cassandra  of  Whetstone,  on  the  subject  Whetstone 
which  Shakspeare,  not  without  some  retrospect  to 

his  predecessor,  so  much  improved  in  Measure  for  Measure.^ 
But  in  these  early  dramas  there  is  hardly  any  thing  to  praise; 
or,  if  they  please  us  at  all,  it  is  only  by  the  broad  humor  of 
their  comic  scenes.  There  seems  little  reason,  therefore,  for 
regretting  the  loss  of  so  many  productions,  which  no  one  con- 
temporary hiis  thought  worthy  of  commendation.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  writing  about  1583,  treats  our  English  stage  with 
great  disdain.     His  censures,  indeed,  fall  chiefly  on  the  ne- 

■  Collier,  i.  193,   et  post;    iii.  24.     Of  speare,  vol.  i.,  which,  having  superseded 

these  fifty-two  plays,  eighteen  were  upon  the  earlier  works  of  Lanarbaitie,  Iteid,  and 

elassical  subjects,  historical  or  fabulous;  Hawkins,  so  far  as  tliis  period  is  concerned, 

twenty-one  taken  from  modern  history  or  it  is  supertiuous  to  quote  them, 
romance ;  seven  may  by  their  titles,  which        ^  Promos  and  Cassandra  is  one  of  the 

is  a  very  fallible  criterion,  be  comedies  or  Six   Olil    Plays    reprinted    by    Steevens. 

farces  from  real  hfe  ;  and  six  may,  by  the  Shakspeiire  found  in  it  not  only  the  maib 

same  test,  be  moralities.     It  is   possible,  story  of  Measure  for  Measure,  which  was 

as  Mr.  0.  observes,   that  some    of  these  far  from  new,  and  which   he  felicitously 

plays,  though  no   longer  extant  in   their  altered  by  preserving  the  ch;istity  of  Isa- 

Integrity,  may  have  formed  the  foundation  bella,  but  several   of  the  minor  circum- 

of  others;  and  the  titles  of  a  few  in   the  stances  and  names,  unless  even  these  art 

list  countenance  this  supposition.  to  be  found  in  the  novels,  from   which  all 

-  See  Mr.  Collier's  excellent  History  of  the    dramatists    ultimately   derived   tUeif 

Dramatic  Poetry   to  the  Tim*  of  Shak-  plot 
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gleet  of  the  classical  unities,  and  on  the  intermixture  of  kings 
with  clowns.*  It  is  amusing  to  reflect,  that  this  contempt- 
uous reprehension  of  the  English  theatre  (and  he  had  spoken 
in  as  disparaging  terras  of  our  general  poetry)  came  from  the 
pen  of  Sidney,  when  Shakspeare  had  just  arrived  at  man- 
hood. Had  he  not  been  so  prematurely  cut  off,  what  would 
have  been  the  transports  of  that  noble  spu-it  which  the  ballad 
of  Chevy  Chase  could  "stir  as  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet," 
in  reading  the  Faery  Queen  or  Othello ! 

28.  A  better  era  commenced  not  long  after,  nearly  coinci- 
„  ,  dent  with  the  rapid  development  of  genius  in  other 

Marlowe  ,  J^  At  f 

and  his  departments  ot  poetry,  beveral  young  men  ot  ta- 
^rar^.  ^^"'  appeared,  Marlowe,  Peele,  Greene,  Lilly,  Lodge, 
Kyd,  Nash,  the  precursors  of  Shakspeare,  and  real 
founders,  as  they  may  in  some  respects  be  called,  of  the  Eng- 
lish drama.  Sackvihe's  Gorboduc  is  in  blank  verse,  though 
of  bad  and  monotonous  construction ;  but  his  first  followers 
wrote,  as  far  as  we  know,  either  in  rliyme  or  in  prose.^  In 
the  tragedy  of  Tamburlaine,  referred  by  Mr.  Collier  to  1586, 
Tambur-  and  the  production  wholly  or  principally  of  Mar- 
laine.  lowe,^  a  better  kind  of  blank  verse  is  first  employed  ; 

the  lines  are  interwoven ;  the  occasional  hemistich  and  redun- 
dant syllables  break  the  monotony  of  the  measure,  and  give 
more  of  a  colloquial  sj)irit  to  the  dialogue.  Tamburlaine  was 
ridiculed  on  account  of  its  inflated  style.  The  bombast,  how- 
ever, which  is  not  so  excessive  as  has  been  alleged,  was 
thought  appropriate  to  such  oriental  tyrants.  This  play  has 
more  spirit  and  poetry  tlian  any  which,  upon  clear  grounds, 
can  be  shown  to  have  preceded  it.  We  find  also  more  action 
„,    .  on  the  sta";e,  a  shorter  and  more  di'amatic  dialogue, 

"'"■nk  ,.  .,  n  •11 

Terse  of  a  more  figurative  style,  with  a  far  more  varied  and 
Marlowe,     gj^-j^^^j  versification.-*    If  Marlowe  did  not  re-estab- 

1  "  Our  tragfe.iies  and  comedies,  not  some  countenance  to  this  hypothesis.  It 
without  cause,  are  cried  out  against,  is  mentioned,  however,  as  Marlov.'e's  Tam- 
obsening  rules  neither  of  honest  civility  burlaine  in  the  contemporary  diary  of 
nor  skilful  poetry ;  "  and  proceeds  to  Henslow,  a  manager  or  proprietor  of  a 
ridicule  their  inconsistencies  and  disre-  theatre,  which  is  preserved  at  Dulwich 
gard  to  time  and  place.     Defence  of  Poesy.  College.     Marlowe   and   Nash  are  allowed 

2  It  may  be  a  slight  exception  to  this,  to  have  written  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage, 
that  some  portions  of  the  second  part  of  in  conjunction.  Mr.  Collier  has  produced 
Whetstone's  Promos  and  Cassandra  are  in  a  body  of  evidence  to  show  that  Tambur- 
blank  verse.  This  play  is  said  never  to  laine  wa-s  written,  at  least  principally,  by 
have  been  represented.     Collier,  iii.  &1.  the  former,   which  leaves  no  room,  as  it 

•■*  Nash  has  been  thought  the  author  of  seems,  for  further  doubt.  Vol.  iii.  p.  113. 
Tamburlaine  by  Malone ;  and  his  inflated  *  Shakspeare  having  turned  into  ridi- 
•tyle,  in  pieces  known  to  be  his,  may  give    cule  a  passage  or  two  in  lambuilaine,  tht 
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Ush  blank  verse,  which  is  difficult  to  prove,  he  gave  it  at  least 
a  variety  of  evidence,  and  an  easy  adaptation  of  the  rhjtlnn  to 
the  sense;  by  which  it  instantly  became  in  his  hands  the  finest 
instrument  that  the  tragic  poet  has  ever  employed  for  liis 
purpose,  less  restricted  than  that  of  the  Italians,  and  falling 
occasionally  almost  into  numerous  prose,  lines  of  fourteen 
syllables  being  very  common  in  all  our  old  dramatists,  but 
regular  and  harmonious  at  other  times  as  the  most  accurate 
car  could  require. 

29.  The  savage  character  of  Tamburlaine,  and  the  want  of 
all  interest  as  to  every  other,  render  tliis  tragedy  a  jjariowe's 
failure  in  comparison  with  those  which  speedily  fol-  Jew  of 
lowed  from  the  pen  of  Christopher  Marlowe.     The  ' 
fii-st  two  acts  of  the  Jew  of  Malta  are  more  vigorously  con- 
ceived, both  as  to  character  and  circumstance,  than  any  other 
Elizabethan  play,  excejtt  those  of  Shakspeare ;  and  perhaps  we 
may  think  that  Barabas,  though  not  the  prototype  of  Shylock, 
a  praise  of  which  he  is  unworthy,  may  have  suggested  some 
few  ideas  to  the  inventor.     But  the  latter  acts,  as  is  usual 
with  our  old  dramatists,  are  a  tissue  of  uninteresting  crimes 
and  slaughter,^      Faustus  is  better  known  :    it  con-  ^nd  Faus- 
tains  nothing,  perhaps,  so  dramatic  as  tlie  first  part   *"«• 

of  the  Jew  of  Malta;  yet  tlie  occasional  glimpses  of  repent 
ance,  and  struggles  of  alarmed  conscience  in  the  chief  cha- 
racter, are  finely  brought  in.  It  is  full  of  poetical  beauties; 
but  an  intermixture  of  buffoonery  weakens  the  effect,  and 
leaves  it,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  sketch  by  a  great  genius  than 
a  finished  performance.  There  is  an  awful  melancholy  about 
Marlowe's  INIephistopheles,  perliaps  more  impressive  than  the 
malignant  mirth  of  that  fiend  in  the  x'enowned  work  of  Goe- 
the. But  the  fair  form  of  Margaret  is  wanting ;  and  iNIarlowe 
has  hardly  earned  the  credit  of  having  breathed  a  few  ^asu:d 
inspirations  into  a  greater  mind  than  his  own.^ 

30.  JNIarlowe's  Life  of  Edward  II.,  which  was  enterfd  on 
the   books    of  the    Stationers'    Company  in   1593,  has  been 

critics  have  concluded  it  to  be  a  mo<lel  of  representatiTe,  the  paint  of  the  property  • 

bad  tragedy.     Mr.  Collier,  iii.  115-120,  has  man  in  the  theatre."  —  Lamb"3  Specimens 

•-laborately  vindicated  its  dramatic  merits,  of  Early  Dramatic  Poets,  i.  19. 
tliough  sufficiently  aware  of  it.s  faults.  2  xhe  German  story  of  Faust  i.?  said  to 

1  "  B'.ood"  says  a  late  witty  wi-iter,  "Is  have  been  published  for  the  first  time  in 

made  as  lijht  of  in  some  of  these  old  dramas  1587.     It  w;us  rapidly  translated  into  most 

as  771  ortcy  in  a  modern  sentimental  comedy ;  lanjjuages  of  Europe.      We   neeil   hardly 

and,  as  this  is  given  away  till  it  reminds  name  thi  absurd  suppositiin,  that  Fust, 

as  that  it  is  nothing  but  counters,  so  thrii  the  groat  printer,  waa  irteided. 
U  spilt  till  it  affects  us  no  more  than  its 
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deemed  by  some  the  earlie.^t  specimen  of  the  historical  play 
iiis  Ed-  founded  upon  English  chronicles.  Whether  this  be 
ward  I r.  ^j.yg  Qj.  j-jQ^^  j^,j(|  probably  it  is  not,  it  is  certainly  by 
far  the  best  after  tho-^e  of  Sluikspeare.^  And  it  seems  pi*oba- 
ble  that  the  old  plays  of  the  Contention  of  Lancaster  and 
Plays  York,  and  the  True  Tragedy  of  Richard,  Duke  of 

n.'ury*vi.  York,  which  Shakspeare  remodelled  in  the  second 
w.is  taken,  and  third  parts  of  Henry  VI.,  were  in  great  part 
by  Marlowe,  though  Greene  seems  to  put  in  for  some  share 
in  their  composition.-  These  plays  claim  certainly  a  very 
low  rank  among  those  of  Shakspeare :  his  original  portion 
is  not  inconsiderable ;  but  it  is  feir  to  observe,  that  some 
of  the  passages  most  popular,  such  as  the  death  of  Carduial 
Beaufort,  and  the  last  speech  of  the  Duke  of  York,  seem  not 
to  be  by  his  hand. 

31.  No  one  could  think  of  disputing  the  superiority  of 
Marlowe  to  all  his  contemporaries  of  this  early 
school  of  the  English  drama.  He  was  killed  in  a 
tavern  fray  in  1593.  There  is  more  room  for  difference 
of  tastes  as  to  the  second  place.  Mr.  Campbell  has  bestowed 
high  praises  upon  Peele :  ''  His  David  and  Bethsabe  is  the 
earliest  fountain  of  pathos  and  harmony  that  can  be  traced 
in  our  dramatic  poetry.     His  fancy  is   rich,  and  his  feeling 

1  Cnllier  observes,  that  "  the  character  crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that, 

ofKicharJII.inShakspeareseeuisuiodelled  with  his  tiger"3  he;irt  wrapped  ina  players 

ill  no  slight  deinue  upon  that  of  Edward  II.  hide,  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bom- 

IJut  I  am  reluctant  to  admit,  that  Shak-  biist  out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you  ; 

speare  moilelled  his  characters  by  those  of  and,  being  an  absolute  Johannes  factotum, 

others ;   and  it  is  natural  to  ask  whether  is,  in  his  own  conceit,  the  only  Sliakesruie 

then;  were  not  an  extraordinary  likeness  in  a  country."     An  allusion  Ls  here  niani- 

in  the  dispositions  as  well  as  fortunes  of  fest  to  the  "  tiger's  heart,  wrapt  in  a  wo- 

the  two  kings."'  man's  hide,"  which  Shakspeare  borrowe-i 

-  These    old   plays  were    reprinted  by  from  the  old  play.  The  Contention  of  tne 

Steevens  in  17G0.     Malone,  on  a  laborious  Houses,  and  which  is  here  introduced  to 

comparison  of  them  with  the  second  and  hint  the  particular  subject  of  pla;,'i.iri>m 

third  parts  of  Henry  VI.,  has  ascertained  that  prompts   the  complaint  of  Greene, 

that  1771  liuos  in   the  latter  plays   were  The  bitterness  he  displays  must  lead  us  to 

taken  from    the   fonner  unaltered,   237-3  suspect  that  he  had  been  one  himself  of 

Milered  by  Shakspeare,   while   1899  were  those  who  were  thus  preyed  upon.     Hut 

altogether  his  o.nti.     It  rc^mains  to  inquire  the  greater  part  of  the  plays  in  question 

who  are  to  claim  the  credit  of  the^e  other  is,  iu  the  judgment,  I  conceive,  of  all  com- 

plavf,  sogreataportion of  which haspssscd  patent  critics,  far  above  the  powers  either 

nith  the  world  for  the  genuine  work  of  of  Greene  or  Peele,  and  e.'ihibits  a  much 

Shakspeare.     The  solution  seems    to   be  greater  share  of  the  spu-ited  versification, 

given,  as  well  as  we  can  expect,  in  a  pas-  called  by  Joason  the  ''mighty  line,"  of 

sage  often   quoted  fi-om  Robert  (ireeue"s  Christopher  Marlowe.     JIalone,  upon  se- 

Groafs  \N'orth  of  Wit,  published  not  long  cond  thoughts,  gave  both  these  plays  to 

before    his    de;ith   in    .September,     1.592.  Marlowe,  having,  iu  liis  dissertation  on  the 

••  Yes,"  says  he,  addres.sing  himself  to  some  three  parts  of  Henry  VI.,  assigued  one  to 

one  who  has  been  conjectured  to  be  Peele,  Greene,  the  other  to  Peele.     None  of  the 

but  more  probably  Marlowe,  "  trust  them  three  parts  have  any  resemblance  to  tha 

(the  players)  not;  for  there  is  an  upst.urt  manner  of  Peele. 
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tender ;  and  his  conceptions  of  dramatic  character  have  no 
inconsiderable  mixture  of  solid  vei-acity  and  ideal  beauty. 
There  is  no  such  sweetness  of  versilie-ation  and  imagery  to 
be  found  in  our  blank  verse  anterior  to  Shakspeare."  ^  I  must 
concur  with  ]Mr.  Collier  in  thinking  these  compliments  exces- 
sive. Peele  has  some  command  of  imagery,  but  in  every 
other  quality  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  scarce  any  claim  to 
honor;  and  I  doubt  if  there  are  three  lines  together  in  any  of 
his  plays  that  could  bo  mistaken  for  Shakspeave's.  His  Edward 
I.  is  a  gross  tissue  of  absurdity,  with  some  facility  of  languagis, 
but  nothing  truly  good.  It  has  also  the  fault  of  grossly  vio- 
lating historic  truth,  i^  a  hideous  misrepresentation  of  the 
virtuous  Eleanor  of  Castile ;  probably  from  the  base  motive 
of  rendering  the  Spanish  nation  odious  to  the  vulgar.  This 
play,  which  is  founded  on  a  ballad  equally  false,  is  referred  to 
the  year  1593.  The  versification  of  Peele  is  much  inferior 
to  that  of  Marlowe ;  and,  though  sometimes  poetical,  he  seems 
rarely  dramatic. 

32.  A  third  writer  for  the  stage  in  this  period  is  Robert 
Greene,  whose  "  Friar  Bacon  and  Fnar  Bungay "  „ 
may  probably  be  placed  about  the  year  1590.  This 
comedy,  though  savoring  a  little  of  the  old  school,  contains 
easy  and  spirited  versification,  superior  to  Peele,  and,  though 
not  so  energetic  as  that  of  Marlowe,  reminding  us  perhaps 
more  frequently  of  Shakspeare.^  Greene  succeeds  pretty  well 
in  that  florid  and  gay  style,  a  little  redundant  in  images, 
which  Shakspeare  frequently  gives  to  his  princes  and  cour- 
tiers, and  which  renders  some  unimpassioned  scenes  in  his 
historic  plays  effective  and  brilliant.  There  is  great  talent 
shown,  though    upon  a    very    strange  canvas,    in     Greene's 

'  Specimens    of  English  Poetry,  i.  140.  ^  "  Greene,  in  facility  of  expre.«sion  and 

Ilawkjns  says  of  three  lines  in  Peele's  D;i/-  in  the  flow  of  his  blank  verse,  is  not  to  lie 

viJ  and   ISethsabe,   that  they  contain  a  placed  below  his  contemporary  Peele.     Ilia 

metaphor  worthy  of  ^Isrhylus: —  nsunl  fault,  more  discoverable  iu  his  pl.ayS 

"At  him  the  thunder  shall  discharge  his  than  in  his  poems,  is  an  absence  of  simpli- 

bolt,  city  ;  but  his  pedantic  classical  i-efcrences, 

And   his   fair   spouse  with  bright  and  frequently  without  either  taste  or  discre- 

fiery  wings  tion,  he  had  in  common  with  the  other 

Sit  ever  burning  on  his  hateful  bones."  scribbling  scholars  of  the  time.     It  was 

It  may  be  rather  .35schylcan,  yet  I  can-  Shakspeare's  good  fortune  to  be  in  a  great 
not  much  a(hnire  it.  Peele  seldom  at-  degree  without  the  knowledge,  and  there- 
tempts  such  lliglits.  "  His  genius  was  not  fore,  if  on  no  other  account,  without  the 
boldly  original ;  but  he  had  an  elegtince  of  defect."  —  Collier,  iii.  153.  Tieck  gives  him 
fancy,  a  gracefulness  of  expression,  and  a  credit  for  "a  happy  talent,  a  clear  spirit, 
melody  of  versification,  which,  in  the  ear-  and  a  lively  imagination,  wliich  character 
lier  part  of  his  career,  wjis  scarcely  ap-  ize  all  hLs  writings. "  —  Collier,  iii.  148. 
proached." — Collier,  iii.  191 
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"  Looking  Glass  for  London  and  England."  His  angry  allu* 
sion  to  Shakspeare's  plagiarism  is  best  explained  by  supposing 
that  he  was  himself  concerned  in  the  two  old  plays  which  had 
been  converted  into  the  second  and  third  parts  of  Henry 
VL^  Li  default  of  a  more  probable  claimant,  I  have  some- 
times been  inclined  to  assign  the  first  part  of  Henry  VI.  to 
Greene.  But  those  who  are  far  more  conversant  with  the 
style  of  our  dramatists  do  not  suggest  this ;  and  we  are  evi- 
dently ignorant  of  many  names,  wliich  might  have  ranked  not 
discreditably  by  the  side  of  these  tragedians.  The  first  part, 
however,  of  Henry  VI.  is,  in  some  passages,  not  unworthy  of 
Shakspeare's  earlier  days,  noi',  in  tny  judgment,  unlike  his 
style ;  nor  in  fact  do  I  know  any  one  of  his  contemporaries 
who  could  have  written  the  scene  in  the  Temple  Garden. 
The  light  touches  of  his  pencil  have  ever  been  still  more 
inimitable,  if  possible,  than  its  more  elaborate  strokes.^ 

33.  We  can  hardly  afford  time  to  dwell  on  several  other 
other  writers    anterior    to  Shakspeare.     Kyd,  whom  Mr. 

writers  of  ColHcr  placcs,  jis  a  writer  of  blank  verse,  next  to 
this  age.      3iarlowe,'^  Lodge,"  Lilly,  Nash,  Hughes,  and  a  few 


1  Mr.  Collier  says,  iii.  146,  Greene  may 
possibly  have  had  a  hand  in  the  True  His- 
tory of  llichard,  Duke  of  York.  But  why 
possibly  ?  when  he  claims  it,  if  not  in  ex- 
press words,  yet  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
Lis  raeiiniug.     See  the  note  in  p.  !ill. 

In  a  poem  written  on  Greene  in  1.504  are 
these  lines : — 

"  Green  is  the  pleasing  object  of  an  eye ; 
Greene  pleased  the  eyes  of  all  that  look' J 

upon  him : 
Green  is  the  ground  of  every  painter's 

die  ; 
Greene  gave  the  ground  to  all  that  wrote 

upon  him : 
Nay,  more,  the  men  that  so  eclipsed  his 

fame 
Purloin'd  his  plumes ;   can  they   deny 

the  same? " 

This  seems  an  allusion  to  Greene's  own 
mubiphor,  and  must  be  taken  for  a  covert 
iittack  on  Shakspeare,  who  had  by  this 
time  pretty  well  eclipsed  the  fame  of 
Greene. 

2  "These  three  gifted  men"  (Peele, 
Greene,  and  Marlowe),  says  tlieir  late  edi- 
tor, Mr.  Dyce  (Peele's  Works,  preface, 
XXXV.),  "  though  they  often  pre.-ient  to  us 
pictures  that  in  design  and  coloring  out- 
rage the  truth  of  nature,  are  the  earliest 
of  our  tragic  writers  who  exhibit  any  just 
lelineatiou  of  the  workings   of  paasion  ; 


and  their  language,  though  now  swelling 
into  bombast,  and  now  sinking  into  mean- 
ness, is  generally  rich  with  poetry,  while 
their  versification,  though  somewhat  mo- 
notonous, is  almost  always  flowing  and 
harmonious.  They  as  much  excel  their 
immediate  predecessors  as  they  are  them- 
selves excelled  by  Shakspeare."  Not  quite 
as  much. 

3  Collier,  iii.  207.  Kyd  is  author  of 
Jerouymo,  and  of  the  Spanish  Tragedy, 
a  continuation  of  the  same  story.  Shak- 
speare ha.s  selected  some  of  their  absurdi- 
ties for  ridicule,  and  ha-s  left  an  abundant 
harvest  for  the  reader.  Parts  of  the 
Spanish  Tragedy,  Mr.  C.  thinks,  '•  are  in 
the  highest  degree  pathetic  ami  interest- 
ing." This  perhaps  may  be  admitted,  but 
Kyd  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  a  plea-sing 
dramatist. 

*  Lodge,  one  of  the  best  poets  of  the  age, 
was  concerned,  jointly  with  Greene,  in  the 
Looking  Ghiss  for  London.  In  this  str.ange 
performance,  the  prophet  Hosea  is  brought 
to  Nineveh  ;  and  the  ilramatis  pfrsona>,  as 
far  as  they  are  serious,  belong  to  that  city  : 
but  all  the  farcical  part  relates  to  London. 
Of  Lodge.  Mr.  C.  says  that  he  is  "  second 
to  Kyd  in  vigor  and  boldness  of  concep- 
tion ;  but  as  a  drawer  of  character,  so 
es-^ential  a  part  of  dramatic  poetry,  he 
unquestionably  has  the  advantage.  "  — • 
in.  214. 
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more,  have  all  some  degree  of  merit.  Nor  do  the  anonymous 
tragedies,  some  of  which  were  formerly  ascribed  to  Sliak- 
epearc,  and  whicii  even  Schlegel,  with  less  acuteness  of  criti- 
cism than  is  usual  with  him,  has  deemed  genuine,  always 
want  a  forcible  delineation  of  passion,  and  a  vigorous  strain  of 
verse,  though  not  kept  up  for  many  lines.  Among  these  arc 
specimens  of  the  domestic  sj)ecies  of  tragic  drama,  drawn 
probably  from  real  occnrnmces,  such  as  Arden  of  Feversham 
and  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy ;  the  former  of  which  (jspeciaily 
has  very  considerable  mei-it.  Its  author,  I  believe,  has  not 
been  conjectured ;  but  it  may  be  referred  to  the  last  decade  of 
the  centuiy.^  Another  play  of  the  same  kind,  A  Woman 
killed  with  Kindness,  bears  the  date  of  1 600,  and  is  ireywood'a 
the  earliest  pi-oduction  of  a  fertile  dramatist,  Thomas  billed "vith 
Jleywood.  The  language  is  not  much  raised  above  Kinduess. 
that  of  comedy  ;  but  we  can  hardly  rank  a  tale  of  guilt,  sorrow, 
and  death,  in  that  dramatic  category.  It  may  be  i-ead  with 
interest  and  approbation  at  this  day;  being  quite  free  from 
extravagance  either  in  manner  or  language,  the  besetting  sin 
of  our  earlier  dramatists,  and  eqnally  so  from  bntfbonery.  The 
subject  resembles  that  of  Kotzebue's  drama.  The  Stranger,  but 
is  managed  with  a  nobler  tone  of  morality.  It  is  true  that 
Mrs.  Frankfort's  immediate  siu-render  to  her  seducer,  like 
that  of  Beaumele  in  the  Fatal  Dowry,  makes  her  contempti- 
ble ;  but  this,  though  it  might  possibly  have  originated  in  the 
necessity  created  by  the  narrow  limits  of  theatrical  time,  has 
the  good  effect  of  pi-eventing  that  sympathy  with  her  guilt 
which  is  reserved  for  her  penitence. 

34.  Of  William  Shakspeare,^  whom,  through  the  mouths  ot 

1  The  murdor  of  Arden   of  Feversham  Mr.   Collier  discerns   the  hand  of  Shak- 

occurred  under  Edw.ird  VI. :  but  the  plan  speare    iu   the    Yorkshire    Tragedy,   and 

was  published  in  101)2.     The  impression  thinks    that   "  there  are    some  speeches 

made  by  the  story  must  have  been  deep,  which  could  scarcely  have  procee  led  frt)m 

to  produce  .a  tragedy  so  long  afterwards,  any  other  pen."  —  Collier,  iii.  51.     It  waa 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  Collier,  tliat  I'rofessor  printed  with  his  name  in  1608;  but  this, 

Tieck   hiis   inclined   to   think    Arden    of  which  would  be  thought  good  eviJeiK'e  iu 

Feversham  a  genuine  work  of  Shakspeare.  most  CiLses,  must  not  be  held  sufficient 

I  cannot  but  venture  to  suspect,  that,  if  It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  groiuids  of 

this  distinguished  critic  were  a  native,  he  internal  persuasion  in  these  nice  questioiii 

would  discern  such  differences  of  style  a.s  of  esthetic  criticism  ;   but  1  cannot  per- 

render  this  hypothesis  improbable.     The  ceive  the  hand  of  Shakspeare  in  any  of  the 

speeches   in   Arden    of    Feversham    have  anonymous  tnigeilies. 
spirit  and  feeling ;  but  there  is  none  of  that        -  Though  I  shall  not  innovate  in  a  work 

wit,  that  fertility  of  analogical  imagery,  of  this  kind,  not  |)articularly  relating  to 

Mrhich  the  worst  plays  of  Shakspeare  dis-  Shakspeare,    I    must   observe,    that    .Sir 

play.     The  language  is  also  more  plain  and  Frederick    Madden  has  offered  vei-y   spe- 

perspicuous  than  we  ever  find  in  hira,  es-  cious   reasons  (in    the  Archa^ologia,   vol. 

pecially  ou  a  subject  so  full  of  pulsion,  xxvi.)  for  believing  that  tlie  poet  uu<i  hi! 
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those  whom  he  has  inspired  to  body  forth  the  modificationg 
■\viiiiam  of  his  immense  mind,  we  seem  to  know  better 
Shakspeare.  i]^^^  a^y  luiman  Writer,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  we 
scarcely  know  any  thing.  We  see  liim,  so  far  as  we  do  see 
liim,  not  in  himself,  but  in  a  reflex  image  from  the  objectivity 
in  which  he  was  manifested :  he  is  Falstaff  and  Mcrcutio 
and  Malvolio  and  Jaques  and  Portia  and  Imogen  and  Lear 
and  Otliello;  but  to  us  he  is  scarcely  a  determined  person,  a 
gubstantial  reality  of  past  time,  the  man  Shakspeare.  The 
two  greatest  names  in  poetry  are  to  us  little  more  than  names. 
If  we  are  not  yet  come  to  question  his  unity,  as  we  do  that  of 
•'  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle,"  an  improvement  in 
critical  acuteness  doubtless  reserved  for  a  distant  ])osterity, 
we  as  little  feel  the  power  of  identifying  the  young  man  who 
came  up  from  Stratford,  was  afterwards  an  indifferent  player 
in  a  London  theatre,  and  retired  to  his  native  place  in  middle 
life,  with  the  authoi"  of  Macbeth  and  Lear,  as  we  can  give  a 
distinct  histoi-ic  personality  to  Homer.  All  that  insatiable 
curiosity  and  unwearied  diligence  have  hitherto  detected  about 
Shakspeare  serves  rather  to  disappoint  and  perplex  us  than 
to  furnish  the  slightest  illustration  of  his  character.  It  is  not 
the  register  of  his  baptism,  or  the  draft  of  his  Mill,  or  the 
orthography  of  his  name,  that  we  seek.  No  letter  of  his  writ- 
ing, no  record  of  his  conversation,  no  character  of  him  drawn 
with  any  fulness  by  a  contemporary,  h;is  been  produced.' 

35.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  settled  in  London 
His  first  about  1587,  being  then  twenty-three  years  old. 
writings  for  For  some  time  afterwards,  we  cannot  trace  him  dis- 
the  stage.  ^iuctly.  Vcuus  and  Adonis,  published  in  1593,  he 
describes,  in  his  dedication  to  Lord  Southampton,  as  "  the  fii-st 

fomily  spelt  their  name  Shakspere,  and  vehich  rather  confirm  than  otherwise  wliat 
that  there  are,  at  least,  no  exceptions  in  I  have  said.  But  I  laud  tlie  labors  of  Mr. 
his  ovn  autographs,  as  has  commonly  Collier,  Mr.  Hunter,  and  other  collectors  of 
been  supposed.  A  copy  of  I'lorio's  trans-  such  crumbs ;  though  I  am  not  sure  that 
lation  of  Moutiiigne,  a  book  which  he  had  we  should  not  venerate  Shak.speare  a.s 
certainly  i-e;id  (see  Malone's  note  on  Tern-  much,  if  they  had  left  him  undisturbed  in 
pest,  act  ii.  scene  1),  ha.s  been  lately  dis-  his  obscurity.  To  be  told  that  he  ph^ed 
covered  with  the  name  W.  S/iakspere  cleUT-  a  trick  to  a  brothfr-player  in  a  licentious 
ly  written  in  it ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  amour,  or  that  he  died  of  a  drunken  frolic, 
to  doubt  that  it  is  a  geuuiue  signature,  as  astupid  vicar  of  Stratfordrecounts  (lony 
This  book  h.'us,  very  properly,  been  placed  after  the  time)  in  his  diary,  dot!s  not  exact- 
in  the  IJritish  Museum,  among  the  choice  ly  inform  us  of  the  nian  who  wrote  Leiir. 
K£lHV?ua  of  that  repository.  ^f  there  was  a  Shakspe:ire  of  earth,  as  I 
1  rr             i         I  •   „i:.,„  I  t«,^.,<.ii»v  fi.ia  Ruspect,  tlicrc  was  al.so  ouc  of  hcavcn  :  and 

'  II  am  notmuch  inchned  toqualily  tuis  ...'^^l.      ...  ,    .      ^^  ,  ' 

^        ,   .  „,,  „»-n,,.  ,^<>ff,r  ,.if  it  IS  of  him  that  wc  debire  to  kuou  Bome' 

paragraph  in  conse(iuence  ot  the  petty  cir-  *    .    ^    _-\oa'}  i 

cum.stiuices  rekating  to  Shakspeare  which  '"int--    -loi-j 
have  been  lafj^ly   brought  to  light,  and 
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heir  of  liis  invention."  It  is,  liowever,  certain  that  it  mu3t 
have  been  written  some  years  befoi-e,  unless  we  take  these 
words  in  a  peculiar  sense :  tor  Greene,  in  his  Groat's  Worth 
of  Wit,  1592,  alludes,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Shakspeare  as 
already  known  among  dramatic  authors.  It  appeal's  by  this 
passage,  that  he  had  converted  the  two  plays  on  the  wars  of 
Yoi'k  and  Lancaster  into  what  we  read  as  the  second  and 
third  parts  of  Henry  VI.  Wliat  share  he  may  have  had  in 
similar  repairs  of  the  many  plays  then  represented  cannot  be 
determined.  It  is  generally  believed  that  he  had  much  to  do 
with  the  tragedy  of  Pericles,  which  is  now  printed  among  his 
works,  and  which  external  testimony,  though  we  should  not 
rely  too  much  on  that  as  to  Shakspeare,  has  assigned  to  him ; 
but  the  play  is  full  of  evident  marks  of  an  inferior  hand.'  Its 
date  is  unknown :  Drake  suj^poses  it  to  have  been  his  earliest 
work,  rather  from  its  infei-iority  than  on  any  other  ground. 
Titus  Andronicus  is  now  by  common  consent  denied  to  be,  in 
any  sense,  a  production  of  Shakspeare :  very  few  passages,  I 
should  think  not  one,  resemble  his  manner.'- 

36.  The  Comedy  of  terrors  may  be  presumed,  by  an  allu- 
sion it  contains,  to  have  been  written  before  the  sub-  Comedy  of 
mission  of  Paris  to  Henry  IV.  in  1594,  which  nearly  ^'™i'j- 
put  an  end  to  the  civil  Avar.^  It  is  founded  on  a  very 
popidar  subject.  This  furnishes  two  extant  comedies  of 
Plautus ;  a  ti-anslation  from  one  of  which,  the  Mena3chmi, 
wa.s  represented  in  Italy  earlier  than  any  other  play.  It 
had  been  already,  as  Mr.  Collier  thinks,  brouglit  upon 
the  stage  in  England ;  and  another  play,  later  than  the 
Comedy  of  Errors,  has  been  reprinted  by  Steevens.  Shak- 
speare himself  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  idea,  that  he 
has  returned  to  it  in  Twelfth  Night.  Notwithstanding  the 
opportunity  which  these  mistakes  of  identity  furnish  for  ludi- 
crous situations,  and  tor  carrying  on  a  complex  plot,  they  are 

I  Malone,  in  a  dissertation  on  the  trage-  dence,  Meres,  so  early  as  1598,  enumerates 

dy  of  I'ericles,    maintained    that  it  was  Titus   Andronicus    among    the   plays  of 

altogether  an  early  work  of  Shakspeare.  Shakspeare,  and  meutious   no  other  but 

Steevens  contended  that  it  was  a  produc-  what  is  genuine.     Drake,  ii.  287      ISiit.,  in 

tiou  of  some  older  poet,  improved  by  him  ;  criticism  of  all  kinds,  we  must  acjuire  a 

and  Malone  had  the  candor  to  own  that  dogged  habit  of  resisting  testimony,  when 

he  had  been  wrong.     The  opinion  of  Stee-  res   ipsa   per   se    voci/eratur  to   the   con- 

Vens  is  now  general.     Drake  gives  the  last  trary. 

three   acts,   and  part  of  the  former,   to        3  Act  iii.  scene 2.     Some  have  judged  the 

Shakspeare ;   but  I  can  hardly  think  his  play  from  this  passage  to   be    writt<'n  aa 

•hare  is  by  any  means  so  large.  early  as  1591,  but  on  precaiioua  grounds 

^  Notwthstanding    thid    internal     evi- 
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not  very  well  adapted  to  a  dramatic  effect,  not  only  from  the 
manifest  difficulty  of  lindiiig  ])crfonners  quite  alike,  but  be- 
cause, were  this  overcome,  the  audience  must  be  in  as  great 
embarrassment  as  the  represented  cliaracters  themselves.  In 
the  Comedy  of  Errors  there  are  only  a  few  passages  of  a 
poetical  vein,  yet  such  perhaps  as  no  other  living  dramatist 
could  have  written :  but  the  story  is  well  invented  and  well 
managed  ;  the  confusion  of  persons  does  not  cease  to  amuse  ; 
the  dialogue  is  easy  and  gay  beyond  what  bad  been  hitherto 
heard  on  the  stage  ;  there  is  little  buffoonery  in  the  wit,  and 
no  absurdity  in  the  circumstances. 

37.  The   Two    Gentlemen   of  Verona  ranks   above   the 
Two  Gen-     Comcdy  of  Errors,  though  still  in  the  third  class  of 
tiemeu  of    Shaksi)eare's  plays.     It  was  probably  the  first  Eng- 
lish  comedy  in  which    characters    are   drawn  from 

social  life,  at  once  ideal  and  true :  the  cavaliers  of  Verona  and 
their  lady-loves  are  graceful  personages,  with  no  transgression 
of  the  probabilities  of  nature ;  but  they  are  not  exactly  the 
real  men  and  women  of  the  same  rank  in  England.  The 
imagination  of  Shakspeare  must  have  been  guided  by  some 
familiarity  with  romances  before  it  struck  out  this  comedy. 
It  contains  some  very  poetical  lines.  Though  these  two 
plays  could  not  give-  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  depth  of 
thought  which  Lear  and  Macbeth  were  to  display,  it  was 
already  evident  that  the  names  of  Greene,  and  even  Marlowe, 
would  be  eclipsed  without  any  necessity  lor  purloining  their 
plumes. 

38.  Love's  Labor  Lost  is  generally  placed,  I  believe,  at  the 
Love's  Ijo-  bottom  of  the  list.  There  is  indeed  little  interest  in 
bor  Lost,  ii^g  fable,  if  we  can  say  that  there  is  any  fable  at 
all ;  but  there  are  beautiful  coruscations  of  fancy,  more  origi- 
nal conception  of  character  than  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors, 
more  lively  humor  than  in  the  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  more 
symptoms  of  Shakspeare's  future  powers  as  a  -comic  writer 
than  in  either.  Much  that  is  here  but  imperfectly  developed 
came  forth  again  in  his  later  plays,  especially  in  As  you 
Taming  of  Like  It,  and  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  The  Ta- 
theShi-ew.  n^ing  of  the  Shrew  is  the  only  play,  except  Henry 
VI.,  in  which  Shakspeare  has  been  very  largely  a  borrower. 
The  best  parts  are  certainly  his;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
several  passages  for  which  we  give  him  credit,  and  which  are 
very  amusing,  belong  to  his  unknown  predecessor.     The  ori- 
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ginal  play,  reprinted  by  Steevens,  was  published  in  1594.^     I 
do  not  find  so  much  genius  in  the  Taming  of"  tlie  Shrew  as  in 
.  Love's  Labor  Lost ;    but,  as  an  entire  play,  it  is  much  more 
complete. 

3'J.  The  beautiful  play  of  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  is 
placed  by  Malone  as  early  as  1592:  its  superiority  jiidsum„jer 
to  those  we  have  already  mentioned  aflbrds  some  Nigiits 
presumption  that  it  was  written  after  them.  But 
it  evidently  belongs  to  tlie  earlier  period  of  Shakspeare's 
genius ;  poetical,  as  we  account  it,  more  than  dramatic ;  yet 
rather  so  because  the  indescribable  profusion  of  imaginative 
poetry  in  this  play  overpowers  our  senses  till  we  can  hardly 
observe  any  thing  else,  than  from  any  deficiency  of  dramatic 
excellence.  For  in  reality  the  structure  of  the  fable,  consist- 
ing as  it  does  of  three  if  not  four  actions,  very  distinct  in 
their  subjects  and  personages,  yet  wrought  into  each  other 
without  effort  or  confusion,  displays  the  skill,  or  rather  instinct- 
ive felicity,  of  Shakspeare,  as  much  as  in  any  play  he  has 
written.  No  preceding  dramatist  had  attempted  to  fabricate 
a  complex  plot ;  for  low  comic  scenes,  interspersed  with  a 
serious  action  upon  which  they  have  no  influence,  do  not 
merit  notice.  The  IMensechmi  of  Plautus  had  been  imitated 
by  others  as  Avell  as  by  Shakspeare ;  but  we  speak  here  of 
original  invention. 

40.  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  is,  I  believe,  alto- 
gether original  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  concep-  its  ma- 
tions  that  ever  visited  the  mind  of  a  poet, — the  fairy  '^t^'^ry. 
machinery.  A  few  before  him  had  dealt  in  a  vulgar  and 
clumsy  manner  with  popular  superstitions ;  but  the  sportive, 
beneficent,  invisible  poj)ulation  of  the  air  and  earth,  long 
since  established  in  the  creed  of  childhood,  and  of  those  simple 
as  children,  had  never  for  a  moment  been  blended  with 
"  human  mortals  "  among  the  personages  of  the  drama.  Lilly's 
Maid's  Metamorphosis  is  probably  later  than  this  play  of 
Shakspeare,  and  was  not  published  till  IGOO.^  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  observe,  that  the  fairies  of  Spenser,  as  he  has  deiUt 
with  them,  are  wholly  of  a  different  race. 

'  Mr.  Collier  thinks  that  Shakspeare  had  medy  called  Englishmen  for  my  Monej, 

nothing  to  do  witli  auy  of  the  scenes  where  iii.  78. 

Katherine   and    Petruchio  are  not    intro-        ^  Collier,  iii.  185.     Lilly  had,  howeyer, 

duced.     The  underplot  resembles,  he  says,  brought    fairies,    without    making   them 

the  style  of  Haughtou,  author  of  a  co-  speak,  Into  some  of  his  earlier  plays.    Ibid 

VOL.   II.  18 
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41.  The  language  of  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  is  equally 
Itfl  Ian-  novel  with  the  machin'!&-y-  It  sparkles  in  perpetual 
guage.  brightness  with  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  yet  there 
is  nothing  overcharged  or  affectedly  ornamented.  Perha[)3 
no  play  of  Shakspeare  has  fewer  blemishes,  or  is  from  begin- 
ning to  end  in  so  perfect  keeping ;  none  in  which  so  few  lines 
could  be  erased,  or  so  few  expressions  blamed.  His  own 
peculiar  idiom,  the  dress  of  his  mind,  which  began  to  be  dis- 
cernible in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  is  more  frequently 
manifested  in  the  present  play.  The  expression  is  seldom 
obscure  ;  but  it  is  never  in  poetry,  and  hardly  in  prose,  the 
expression  of  other  dramatists,  and  for  less  of  the  people. 
And  here,  without  reviving  the  debated  question  of  Shak- 
speare's  learning,  I  must  venture  to  think  that  he  possessed 
rather  more  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  language  than  many 
believe.  The  phrases,  unintelligible  and  improper,  except  in 
the  sense  of  their  primitive  roots,  which  occur  so  copiously 
in  his  plays,  seem  to  be  unaccountable  on  the  supposition  of 
absolute  ignorance.  In  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  these 
are  much  less  frequent  than  in  his  later  dramas.  But  here 
we  find  several  instances.  Thus,  "  things  base  and  vile,  hold- 
ing no  quantity"  for  value  ;  rivers,  that  "  have  overborn  their 
continents"  the  continente  ripa  of  Horace ;  "  compact  of  ima- 
gination ; "  "  something  of  great  constancy"  for  consistency  ; 
"  sweet  Pyramus  translated  there ; "  "  the  law  of  Athens, 
which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate."  I  have  considerable 
doubts  whether  any  of  these  expressions  would  be  found  in 
the  contemporary  prose  of  Ehzabeth's  reign,  which  was  less 
overrun  by  pedantry  than  that  of  her  successor ;  but,  could 
authority  be  produced  for  Latinisms  so  forced,  it  is  still  not 
very  likely  that  one  who  did  not  understand  their  proper 
meaning  would  have  introduced  them  into  poetry.  It  would 
be  a  weak  answer,  that  we  do  not  detect  in  Shakspeare  any 
imitations  of  the  Latin  poets.  His  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage may  have  been  chiefly  derived,  like  that  of  schoolboys, 
from  the  dictionary,  and  insufficient  for  the  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  their  beauties.  But,  if  we  sliould  believe  him  well 
acquainted  with  Virgil  or  Ovid,  it  would  be  by  no  means  sur- 
prising that  his  learning  does  not  display  itself  in  imitation. 
Shakspeare  seems  now  and  then  to  have  a  tinge  on  his  imagi- 
nation from  former  passages ;  but  he  never  designedly  imi- 
tates, though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  has  sometimes  adopted 
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The  streams  of  invention  flowed  too  fast  from  his  own  mind 
to  leave  liim  time  to  accommodate  the  words  of  a  foreign  hm- 
giiage  to  onr  own.  He  l^new  that  to  create  would  be  easier 
and  pleasanter  and  better.^ 

42.  The  tragedy  of  Komeo  and  Juliet  is  referred  by  Ma- 
lone  to  the  year  lo9G.  Were  I  to  judge  by  internal  Romeo  and 
evidence,  I  should  be  inclined  to  date  this  play  be-  •'"''"t. 
fore  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream :  tlie  great  frequency  of 
rhymes  ;  the  com])arative  absence  of  Latinisms  ;  the  waiit  of 
that  thoughtful  i)liilos(jphy,  which,  when  it  had  once  germi- 
nated in  Shakspeare's  nnnd,  never  ceased  to  display  itself; 
and  several  of  the  faults  that  juvenility  may  best  explain 
and  excuse,  —  would  justify  this  inference. 

43.  In  one  of  the  Italian  novels  to  wliich  Shakspeare  had 
frequently  recourse  for  his  fable,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  this  simple  and  pathetic  sub- 
ject. What  lie  found  he  has  arranged  v/ith  great  skill.  The 
incidents  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  rapid,  various,  unintermit* 
ting  in  interest,  suffi<'iently  probable,  and  tending  to  the 
catastrophe.  Tlie  most  regular  dramatist  has  hardly  excelled 
one  writing  for  an  infant  and  barbarian  stage.  It  is  certain 
that  the  observation  of  the  unity  of  time,  which  we  find  ir 
this  tragedy,  untashionable  as  the  name  of  unity  has  become 
in  our  criticism,  gives  an  intenseness  of  interest  to  the  story, 
which  is  often  diluted  and  dispersed  in  a  dramatic  history. 
No  play  of  Shakspeare  is  more  frequently  represented,  or 
honored  with  more  tears. 

44.  If,  from  this  praise  of  the  fable,  we  pass  to  other  con- 
siderations, it  will  be  more  necessai-y  to  modify  our  ,.  ,      .. 
eulogies.     It  has   been  said  above  or  the  Midsum- and  bie- 
mer  Night's  Dream,  that  none  of  Shakspeare's  plays  ""^'^'^''• 
liave  fewer  blemishes.     We  can  by  no  means  repeat  this  com 
mendation  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.     It  may  be  said,  rather,  that 
few,  if  any,  are  more  open  to  reasonable  censure ;  and  we  are 
almost  equally  struck  by  its  excellences  and  its  defects. 


1  The  celebrated  essay  by  Farmer  on  the  that  Shakspeare  could  have  acquired  any 

learning  of  Shakspeare  put  an  end  to  such  knowledge  of  Greek.     It  w;is  not  a  part  of 

notions  as  we  find  in  Warburton  and  many  such  education  .as  he  received.     The  case 

of  the  older  commentators,  that  he  had  of  Latin  is  different :  we  know  that  he  was 

imitated  Sophocles,  aud  I  know  not  how  at  a  grammar  school,  and   could  hardly 

many  Greek  authors.     Those  indeed  who  have  spent  two  or  three  years  there  with- 

agri'e  \vith  what  I  have  said  in  a  fonnor  out  bringiu};  away  a  certain  portion  of  the 

cliapter,  a.s  to   the  s'ate  of  learning  un-  language. 
der  Klizabcth,  will  not  think  it  probable 
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45.  Miidanie  de  Stael  has  truly  remarked,  that  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet  we  have,  more  than  in  any  other  tragedy,  the  mere 
passion  of  love ;  love,  in  all  its  vernal  promise,  full  of  hope 
and  innocence,  ardent  beyond  all  restraint  of  reason,  but 
tender  as  it  is  warm.  The  contrast  between  this  impetuosity 
of  delirious  joy,  in  which  the  youthful  lovers  are  first  dis- 
played, and  the  hoi-rors  of  the  last  scene,  throws  a  charm  of 
deep  melancholy  over  the  whole.  Once  alone,  each  of  them, 
in  these  earlier  moments,  is  touched  by  a  presaging  fear:  it 
passes  quickly  away  from  them,  but  is  not  lost  on  the  reader. 
To  him  there  is  a  sound  of  despair  in  the  wild  effusions  of 
their  hope,  and  the  madness  of  grief  is  mingled  with  the 
intoxication  of  their  joy.  And  hence  it  is,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing its  many  blemishes,  we  all  read  and  witness  this  tragedy 
with  delight.  It  is  a  symbolic  mirror  of  the  fearful  realities 
of  life,  wliere  "  the  course  of  true  love  "  has  so  often  "  not  run 
smooth,"  and  moments  of  as  fond  illusion  as  beguiled  the 
lovers  of  Verona  have  been  exchanged,  perhaps  as  rapidly, 
not  indeed  for  the  dagger  and  the  bowl,  but  for  the  many- 
headed  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  humanity. 

46.  The  character  of  Romeo  is  one  of  excessive  tender- 
Theeha-  ncss.  His  first  passiou  for  Rosaline,  which  no 
racters.  vulgar  poct  would  have  brought  forward,  serves  to 
display  a  constitutional  susceptibility.  There  is  indeed  so 
much  of  this  in  his  dej)ortment  and  language,  that  we  might 
be  in  some  danger  of  mistaking  it  for  effeminacy,  if  the  loss 
of  his  friend  had  not  aroused  his  courage.  It  seems  to  have 
been  necessary  to  keep  down  a  little  the  other  characters, 
that  they  might  not  overpower  the  principal  one  ;  and  though 
we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Dryden,  that,  if  Shakspeare 
had  not  killed  Mercutio,  Mercutio  would  have  killed  him, 
there  might  have  been  some  danger  of  his  killing  Romeo. 
His  brilliant  vivacity  shows  the  softness  of  the  other  a  little 
to  a  disadvantage.  Juliet  is  a  child,  whose  intoxication  in 
loving  and  being  loved  whirls  away  the  little  reason  she  may 
have  possessed.  It  is,  however,  imi)ossible,  in  my  opinion,  to 
place  her  among  the  great  female  characters  of  Shakspeare'a 
creation. 

47.  Of  the  language  of  this  tragedy  what  shall  we  say  ? 
The  Ian-  It  contains  passages  that  every  one  remembers,  that 
guage.  gj.g  among  the  nobler  efforts  of  Shakspeare's  poetry 
and  many  short  and  beautiful  touches  of  his  proverbial  sweet- 
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ness.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  faulty  are  in  prodigious 
number.  The  conceits,  the  phrases  that  jar  on  the  mind's 
ear,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  and  interfere  with  the 
very  emotion  the  poet  wouM  excite,  occur  at  least  in  the  first 
three  acts  without  intcu-mission.  It  seems  to  iiave  formed 
part  of  liis  conception  of  this  youthf  d  and  ardent  pair,  that 
they  shoukl  talk  irrationally.  The  extravagance  of  their 
fancy,  however,  not  only  forgets  reason,  but  wastes  itself  in 
frigid  metaphors  and  incongruous  conceptions :  the  tone  of 
Romeo  is  that  of  the  most  bombastic  cominonphice  of  gal- 
lantly, and  tlie  young  lady  differs  only  in  being  one  dcigree 
more  mad.  The  voice  of  vii-gin  love  has  been  counterfeited 
by  the  authors  of  many  fictions :  I  know  none  who  have 
thought  the  style  of  Juliet  would  represent  it.  Nor  is  this 
confined  to  the  iiappier  moments  of  their  intercourse.  False 
thoughts  and  misplaced  i)hrases  deform  the  whole  of  the  third 
act.  It  may  be  added,  that,  if  not  dramatic  proj)riety,  at  least 
the  interest  of  the  cliaracter,  is  affected  by  some  of  Juliet's 
allusions.  She  seems,  indeed,  to  have  profited  by  the  lessons 
and  language  of  her  venerable  guardian;  and  those  who 
adopt  the  edifying  principle  of  deducing  a  moral  from  all  they 
read,  may  suppose  that  81iaksi)e;ire  intended  covertly  to  warn 
parents  against  the  contaminating  infiuence  of  such  domestics. 
These  censures  apply  cliietiy  to  the  first  three  acts;  as  the 
shadows  deepen  over  the  scene,  tlie  language  assumes  a  tone 
more  proportionate  to  the  interest:  many  speeches  are  exfjui- 
sitely  beautiful ;  yet  the  tendency  to  quibbles  is  never  wholly 
eradicated. 

48.  The  j)lays  we  have  hithei'to  mentioned,  to  which  one  or 
two  more  might  be  added,  belong  to  tlie  earlier  class,  _ 
or,  as  we  might  say,  to  his  iirst  manner.  In  the  puno  i  of 
second  period  of  his  dramatic  life,  we  should  place  ^''•'■'^'*i'<^^ "e- 
his  historical  plays,  and  such  others  as  were  written  before 
the  end  of  the  century,  or  perhaps  before  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  and  iMuch 
Ado  about  Nothing,  are  among  these.  Tlie  versificaticjii  In 
these  is  more  studied ;  the  pauses  more  artificially  dis|)osed ; 
the  rhymes,  though  not  quite  abandoned,  become  less  fre- 
([uent;  the  language  is  more  vigorous  and  elevated;  the 
princijial  charactei's  are  more  strongly  marked,  more  dis- 
tinctly conceived,  and  framed  on  a  deeper  insight  into  man- 
kind.     Nothing  in  the  earlier   plays    can    be    compared,   in 
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this  respect,  with  the  two  Richards,  or  Shylock  or  Falstaff  or 
Hotspur. 

49.  Many  attempts  had  been  made  to  dramatize  the  Eng- 
Tiiehisto-  ^'^h  chroniclcs,  but,  Avith  the  single  exception  of  Mar- 
ricai  plays,  lowc's  Edward  II.,  so  unsuccesstiilly,  that  Shakspeare 
may  be  considered  as  almost  an  original  occupant  of  the  field. 
He  followed  historical  truth  with  considerable  exactness ;  and 
ill  some  of  his  plays,  as  in  that  of  Richard  II.,  and  generally 
in  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VIII.,  admitted  no  imaginary  pei*- 
sonages,  nor  any  scenes  of  amusement.  The  historical  plays 
have  had  a  great  effect  on  Shakspeare's  popularity.  They 
have  identified  him  with  English  feelings  in  English  hearts, 
and  are  very  frequently  read  more  in  childhood,  and  conse- 
quently better  remembered,  than  some  of  his  superior  dramas. 
And  these  dramatic  chronicles  borrowed  surprising  liveliness 
and  probability  from  the  national  character  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment. A  prince  and  a  courtier  and  a  slave  are  the  stuif 
on  which  the  historic  dramatist  would  have  to  work  in  some 
countries ;  but  e\^ry  class  of  freemen,  in  the  just  subordina- 
tion without  which  neither  human  society,  nor  the  stage,  which 
should  be  its  mirror,  can  be  more  than  a  chaos  of  huddled 
units,  lay  open  to  tlie  selection  of  Sliakspeare.  What  he 
invented  is  as  truly  English,  as  truly  historical,  in  the  large 
sense  of  moral  history,  as  what  he  read. 

50.  The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  generally  esteemed  the 
Merchant  bcst  of  Shakspcarc's  comedies.  This  excellent  play 
of  Venice,  jg  j-eferred  to  tlie  year  loD7.^  In  the  management 
of  the  plot,  which  is  sufiiciently  complex  without  the  slightest 
confusion  or  incoherence,  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  has  been 
surpassed  in  the  annals  of  any  theatre.  Yet  there  are  those 
wdio  still  affect  to  speak  of  Shakspeare  as  a  barbarian ;  and 
others  who,  giving  what  they  think  due  credit  to  his  genius, 
deny  him  all  judgment  and  dramatic  taste.  A  comparison  of 
liis  works  with  those  of  his  contemporai-ies  —  and  it  is  surely 
to  them  that  we  should  look  —  will  prove  that  his  judgment  i.s 

1  Meres,  in  his  Palladia  Tamia,  or  Wit's  ness  his  Glentlemen  of  Verona,  his  Errors, 
TreJisury,  1598,  has  a  passage  of  some  value  his  f/ove's  Labor  Lost,  his  Ijove's  La- 
in deterniiniag  the  age  of  Shakspeare's  bor  Won  [the  original  appellation  of  All's 
plays,  both  by  what  it  contains  and  by  Well  that  Ends  Well],  his  Miasumnier 
what  it  omits.  ''  As  Plautus  an<l  Seneca  Niglit's  Dream,  and  his  Merchant  of  Yen- 
aie  accounted  the  best  for  coiumly  and  ice;  for  tragedy,  his  Richard  II.,  his  Rich 
trigedy  among  the  Latins,  so  Shakspeare  ard  III.,  Henry  IV.,  King  .John,  TitM 
among  the  English  is  the  most  excellent  in  AnJronicits,  aad  his  Romeo  and  Juliet.'' 
both  kinds  for  the  stage :  for  comedy,  wit-  — Drake,  ii.  287. 
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by  no  means  the  least  of  his  rare  qualities.  This  is  not  so 
remarkable  in  the  mere  construction  of  liis  fable,  though  the 
present  comedy  is  absolutely  pei-f'ect  in  that  point  of  view ; 
and  several  othei"s  are  excellently  managed,  as  in  the  general 
kee})ing  of  the  characters,  and  the  choice  of  incidents.  If 
Shaks])eare  is  sometimes  extravagant,  the  Marstons  and  Mid- 
dletons  are  seldom  otherwise.  The  variety  of  characters  in 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  the  powerful  delineation  of  those 
upon  whom  the  interest  chiefly  depends,  the  effectiveness  of 
many  scenes  in  representation,  the  copiousness  of  the  wit,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  language,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  extol ; 
nor  is  it  our  oflice  to  repeat  a  tale  so  often  told  as  the  praise 
of  Shakspeare.  In  the  language  there  is  the  commence- 
ment of  a  metaphysical  obscurity  which  soon  became  cha- 
racteristic ;  but  it  is  perhaps  less  observable  than  in  any  later 
l)lay. 

51.  The  sweet  and  sportive  temper  of  Shakspeare,  though 
it  never  deserted  him,  gave  way  to  advancing  years,  and  to 
the  masterinj;  force  of  serious  thou";ht.  What  he  read  wo 
know  but  very  imperfectly ;  yet,  in  the  last  years  of  this  cen- 
tury, when  five  and  thirty  summers  had  ripened  his  genius,  it 
seems  that  he  must  have  transfused  much  of  the  wisdom  of 
past  ages  into  his  own  all-combining  mind.  In  several  of  the 
historical  plays,  in  the  INIerchant  of  Venice,  and  as  You 
especially  in  As  You  Like  It,  the  philosoiihic  eye,  Like  it. 
turned  inward  on  the  mysteries  of  human  nature,  is  more  and 
more  characteristic ;  and  we  might  apply  to  the  last  comedy 
the  bold  figure  that  Coleridge  has  less  appropriately  employed 
as  to  the  early  poems,  that  "the  creative  power  and  the  intel- 
lectual energy  wrestle  as  in  a  war-embrace."  In  no  other 
play,  at  least,  do  we  find  the  briglit  imagination  and  fasci- 
nating grace  of  Shakspeare's  youth  so  mingled  with  the 
thoughtfulness  of  his  maturer  age.  This  play  is  referred 
with  reasonable  probability  to  the  year  1600.  Few  comedies 
of  Shakspeare  are  more  generally  pleasing,  and  its  manifold 
improbabilities  do  not  much  affect  us  in  perusal.  The  brave, 
injured  Orlando,  the  sprightly  but  modest  RosiUind,  the  faith- 
ful Adam,  the  reflecting  Jaques,  the  serene  and  magnanimous 
Duke,  interest  us  by  turns,  though  the  play  is  not  so  well 
managed  as  to  condense  our  sympathy,  and  direct  it  to  the 
conclusion. 

52.  The  comic  scenes  of  Shakspeai-e  had  generally  boen 
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drawn  from  novels,  and  laid  in  foreign  lands.  But  several 
Jonson's  of  our  earliest  plays,  as  has  been  partly  seen,  delineate 
i^Ws^'*"  the  prevailing  manners  of  English  life.  None  had 
Uuinor.  acqnired  a  reputation  wluch  endured  beyond  their 
own  time,  till  Ben  Jonson,  in  1596,  produced,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  his  first  comedy.  Every  Man  in  his  Humor ;  an 
extraordinary  monument  of  early  genius,  in  what  is  seldom 
the  possession  of  youth,  a  clear  and  unerring  description  of 
human  character,  various,  and  not  extravagant  beyond  the 
necessities  of  the  stage.  He  had  learned  the  principles  of 
comedy,  no  doubt,  from  Plautus  and  Terence ;  for  they  were 
not  to  be  derived  from  the  moderns  at  home  or  abroad :  but 
he  could  not  draw  from  them  the  application  of  living  passions 
and  manners ;  and  it  would  be  no  less  unfair,  as  Gitford  had 
justly  observed,  to  make  Bobadil  a  copy  of  Thraso,  than  to 
deny  the  dramatic  originality  of  Kiteiy. 

53.  Every  Man  in  his  Humor  is  perhaps  the  earliest  of 
European  domestic  comedies  that  deserves  to  be  remembered ; 
for  even  the  Mandragora  of  Machiavel  shrinks  to  a  mere 
farce  in  com|)arison.^  A  much  greater  master  of  comic 
powers  than  Jonson  was  indeed  his  contemporary,  and,  as  ne 
perhaps  fancied,  ins  rival ;  but,  for  some  reason,  Shakspeare 
had  never  yet  drawn  his  story  from  the  domestic  life  or  his 
countrymen.  Jonson  avoided  the  connnon  defect  ot  tlie 
Italian  and  Spanish  theatre,  the  sacrifice  of  all  other  dramatic 
objects  to  one  onl}',  a  rajjid  and  amusing  succession  ot  inci- 
dents:  his  plot  is  sliglit  and  of  no  great  complexity;  buv  his 
excellence  is  to  be  found  in  the  variety  of  his  chai-acters,  and 
in  their  individuality,  very  clearly  defined,  with  little  extrava- 
gance. 

1  This  would  not  have  heen  approved  hy  facts.     Ginguene  nii^ht  possibly  be  able  to 

a  modern  literary  historian.  *'  Quelle  etait,  read  English,  but  certainly  had  no  sort  <^' 

avaut  que  Moliere  par.it  ct  meme  de  sou  acquaintance  witli  tlie  Kuglish  theatre.     I 

temps   la  comejie  moderne  comparable  i  should  have  no  hesitation  in  replying,  that 

la  Calandria,  i  la  Mandnigore,  aux  meil-  we  could  produce  at  least  forty  comedies, 

leiires  pieces  de  I'Arioste,  i  celles  de  I'Are-  before  the  age  of  Moliire,  superior  to  the 

tin,  du  Cecchi,  du  Lasca,  du  Bentivo.a;lio,  best  of  those  he  lias  mentioued,  and  pei> 

de  Francesco  DArabra,  et  de  tant  d'au-  haps  three  times  that  number  as  good  n» 

tres  .' ■" — -(jiiiguene,  vi.  3Ii3.     This  comes  the  worst. 
of  deciding  before  we  know  any  thing  of  the 
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Section  I. 

style  of  best  Italian  'Writers  —  Those  of  France  —  England. 

1    I  AM  not  aware  that  we  can  make  any  great  distinction 
ir.  the  character  of  the  Italian  writers  of  this  and  the   Italian 
preceding  period,  though  they  are  more  numerous  in  writers, 
the  present.     Some  of  these  have  been  already  mentioned  on 
account  of  their  subjects.     In  point  of  style,  to  which  we  now 
chiefly  confine  ourselves,  Casa    is   esteemed  among 
the  best.^     The  Galateo  is  certainly  diffuse,  but  not 
so  languid  as.  some  contemporary  works  ;  nor  do  we  find  in  it, 
I  think,  so  many  of  the  inversions  which  are  common  blem- 
ishes in  the  writings  of  this  age.     The  prose  of  Tasso 
is  placed  by   Corniani  almost  on   a  level  with  his      "^''" 
poetry  for  beauty  of  diction.     "  We  find  in  it,"  he  says,  "  dig- 
nity, rhythm,  elegance,  and  purity  without   affectation,  and 
perspicuity  without  vulgarity.     He  is  never  trifling  or  verbose, 
like  his  contemporaries  of  that  century,  but  endeavors  to  fill 
every  part  of  his  discourses  with  meaning."  ^     These  praises 
may  be  just ;  but  there  is  a  tediousness  in  the  moral  essays  of 
Tasso,  which,  like  many  other  productions  of  that  class,  assert 
what  the  reader  has  never  seen  denied,  and  distinguish  what 
he  is  in  no  danger  of  confounding. 

2.  Few  Italian  writers,  it   is    said   by  the  editors  of  the 
voluminous   Milan   collection,   have   united  equally 
with  Firenzuola  the  most  simple  naivete  to  a  deli-   clm^te^" 
cate  sweetness,  that  diffuses  itself  over  the  heart  of    of  itaUan 
the  readei".     His  dialogue  on  the  Beauty  of  Women  ^"'^** 

>  Corniani,  v.  174.     Parini  called  the  Galateo,  "  Capo  d'opera  di  noatia  lingua.'' 
*  Corniani,  vi.  2^0. 
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is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  of  his  works.  It  is  diffuse,  but 
seems  to  deserve  the  praise  bestowed  upon  its  language.  His 
translation  of  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius  is  read  with  more 
pleasure  than  the  original.  The  usual  style  of  Italian  prose 
in  this,  accounted  by  some  its  best  age,  is  elaborate,  ornate, 
yet  not  to  excess,  with  a  rhythmical  structure  apparently 
much  studied,  vei-y  rhetorical,  and  lor  the  most  part  trivial,  as 
we  should  now  think,  in  its  matter.  Tlie  style  of  Machiavel, 
to  which  perhaps  the  reader's  attention  was  not  sufficiently 
called  while  we  Avere  concerned  with  his  ])olitical  philosophy, 
is  eminent  for  simplicity,  strcngtli,  and  clearness.  It  would 
not  be  too  much  to  place  him  at  the  liead  of  the  prose  writers 
of  Italy.  But  very  few  had  the  good  taste  to  emulate  so 
admirable  a  model.  "  They  were  apt  to  presume,"  says  Cor- 
niani,  "  that  the  spirit  of  good  Avriting  consisted  in  the  artifi- 
cial employment  of  rhetorical  figures.  They  lioped  to  fertilize 
a  soil  barren  of  argument  by  such  resources.  They  believed 
that  tliey  should  become  eloquent  by  accumulating  words  upon 
words,  and  phrases  upon  jjhrases,  hunting  on  every  side  for 
metaphors,  and  exaggerating  the  most  trifiing  theme  by  frigid 
hyperboles."  ^ 

3.  A  treatise  on  Painting,  by  Raffaelle  Borghino,  published 
in  1584:,  called  II  Riposo,  is  highly  praised  for  its 
Jetter-  Style  by  the  Milan  editors ;  but  it  is  difficult  for  a 
writers.  foreigner  to  judge  so  correctly  of  these  delicacies  of 
language,  as  he  may  of  the  general  merits  of  composition. 
Tliey  took  infinite  pains  with  their  letters,  great  numbers  of 
which  have  been  collected.  Those  of  Annibal  Caro  are  among 
tlie  best  known ;  -  but  Fietro  Aretino,  Paolo  Manuzio,  and 
Bonfadio  are  also  celebrated  for  their  style.  The  appearance 
of  labor  and  affectation  is  still  less  pleasing  in  ej^istolary  cor- 
respondence than  in  wi'itings  more  evidently  designed  for  the 
public  eye ;  and  there  will  be  found  abundance  of  it  in  these 

1  Oorniani,  vi.  52.  danno.     Uosa,  che  a  me  pare  stranissima  e 

-  It  is  of  no  relevancy  to  tlie  history  of  stomacliosa,   che  habbiamo  a  parlar  con 

literature  ;  but  in  one  of  Caro"s  lettci-s  to  uno,  come  se  fosse  un  altro,  e  tutta  via  in 

Bernardo  Tasso,  about  1544,  he  censures  astratto,  quasi  con  la  idea  di  colui,  con  clii 

the  innovation  of  using  the  third  person  si  parla,  non  con  la  persona  sua  propria. 

in   addressing  a  correspondent.     "Tutto  Purel'abuso  (;giafatto,edegeneiale^"  &c. 

questo  secolo  (dice  Monsignor  de  laCasa)  — lib.  i.  p.  122  (edit.  1581).     I  have  found 

e  .adulatore ;   oi^nuno  che  scrive  di  de  le  the  third  person  u.sed  as  early  as  a  letter 

signorie ;  ognuno,  achi  si  scrive,  levuole;  of  I'aolo  Alanuzio  to  Oastelvetro  in  1543: 

e  non  pure  i  giaiidi,  ma  i  uiezami  e  i  plebei  but,  where  there  wa.^any  intimacy  with  an 

quasi   asjiirano  a  questi  gran  nomi,  e  si  equal  rank,  it  is  not  much  employed  ;  nor 

t^^nffon(>aIlCoperaflTOuto, :('  iiongli  hanno,  is.it  alw;i\s  fmind  in  tliiit  age  in  letters  to 

•  d'  erruru  soa  uotuti  quelli,  cUe  uou  gli  lui-u  of  very  liigh  ruiik  Iiuiu  tUur  iui'eiion. 
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rtalian  writei'S,  especially  in  fjddressing  their  superiors. 
Cicero  was  a  model  perpetually  before  their  eye.s,  and  whose 
Faults  they  did  not  perceive.  Yet  perha|is  the  Italian  writ- 
\n^!i  of  this  period,  with  their  flowing  grace,  ai-e  more  agree- 
able than  the  sententious  antitheses  of  the  Spaniards.  Both 
are  artificial ;  but  the  efforts  of  the  one  are  bestowed  on  dic- 
tion and  cadence,  those  of  the  other  display  a  constant  straia 
to  be  emj)hatic  and  profound.  What  Cicero  was  to  Italy, 
Seneca  became  to  Spain. 

4.  An  exception  to  the  general  character  of  diffuseness  is 
found  in  the  well-known  translation  of  Tacitus  by  Davanzati'i 
Davanzati.  This,  it  has  often  been  said,  he  has  ''^a^^'''"^. 
accomplished  in  fewer  words  than  the  original.  No  one,  for 
the  most  part,  inquires  into  the  truth  of  what  is  confidently 
said,  even  where  it  is  obviously  impossible.  But  whoever 
knows  the  Latin  and  Italian  languages  must  know  that  a 
translation  of  Tacitus  into  Italian  cannot  be  made  in  fewei? 
words.  It  will  be  found,  as  might .  be  expected,  that  Davan- 
zati has  succeeded  by  leaving  out  as  much  as  was  required  to 
compensate  the  difference  tliat  articles  and  auxiliary  verba 
made  against  him.  His  translation  is  also  censured  by  Cor- 
niani,^  as  full  of  obsolete  terms  and  Florentine  vulxar- 
isms. 

5.  "We  can  place  under  no  better  head  than  the  present 
that  lighter  literature,  which,  without  taking  the  form  jordano 
of  romance,  endeavors  to  amuse  the  reader  by  fanci-  Bruno, 
ful  invention  and  gay  remark.  The  Italians  have  much  of 
this ;  but  it  is  beyond  our  province  to  enumerate  productions 
of  no  gi-eat  merit  or  renown.  Jordano  Bruno's  celebrated 
Spaccio  della  Bestia  Trionfante  is  one  of  this  class.  Another 
of  Bruno's  light  pieces  is  entitled  La  Cabala  del  Cavallo 
Pegaseo,  con  1'  Aggiunta  de  1'  Asino  Cillenico.  This  hfja 
more  i)rofaneness  in  it  than  the  Spaccio  della  Bestia.  Tlio 
latter,  as  is  well  known,  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney ; 
as  was  also  another  little  piece,  Gli  Eroici  Furori.  In  this  he 
has  a  soimet  addressed  to  the  P^nglish  ladies :  "  Dell'  Inghil- 
terra  o  Vaglie  Ninfe  e  Belle  ; "  but  ending,  of  course,  with  a 
compliment,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  these  beauties,  to 
"  r  unica  Diana,  Qual'  e  tra  voi  quel,  che  tra  gl'  astri  il  sole." 
It  had  been  well  ibr  Bruno  if  he  had  kept  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Diana.     Tlie   "cliaste   btiams   of  that   watery 

«  Ti.  68. 
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moon  *^  were    less   scorching   than   the   fires  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. 

6.  The  French  generally  date  the  beginning  of  an  easy 
French  ^""^^  natural  style  in  their  own  language  from  the 
writers:  puljlication  of  James  Amyot's  translation  of  Plutarch 
°'^°  ■  in  I51jd.  Some  earlier  writers,  however,  have  been 
mentioned  in  another  place,  and  perhaps  some  might  have 
been  added.  Tlie  French  style  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  is  for 
the  most  part  diffuse,  endless  in  its  periods,  and  consequently 
negligent  of  grammar :  but  it  was  even  then  lively  and 
unaffected,  especially  in  narration ;  the  memoirs  of  that  age 
being  still  read  with  pleasure.  Amyot,  according  to  some, 
knew  Greek  but  indifferently,  and  was  perhaps  on  that  account 
a  better  model  of  his  own  language  ;  but,  if  he  did  not  always 
render  the  meaning  of  Plutarch,  he  has  made  Plutarch's  repu- 
tation, and  that,  in  some  measure,  of  those  who  have  taken 
Plutarch  for  their  guide.  It  is  well  known  how  popular, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  ancient,  this  historian  a.nd  moral- 
ist has  been  in  France ;  but  it  is  through  Amyot  that  he  has 
been  read.  The  style  of  his  translator,  abounding  with  the 
native  idiom,  and  yet  enriching  the  language,  not  at  that  time 
quite  copious  enough  for  its  high  vocation  in  literature,  with 
many  words  which  usage  and  authority  have  recognized,  has 
always  been  regarded  with  admiration,  and  by  some,  in  the 
prevalence  of  a  less  natural  taste,  with  regret.  It  is  in  French 
prose  wliat  that  of  IMarot  is  in  poetry ;  and  suggests,  not  an 
uncultivated  simplicity,  but  the  natural  grace  of  a  young 
person,  secure  of  appearing  to  advantage,  but  not  at  bottom 
indifferent  to  doing  so.  This  naivete,  a  word  wliich,  as  we 
have  neither  naturalized  ui  orthography  nor  translated  it,  I 
must  adopt,  has  ever  since  been  the  charm  of  good  writing  in 
France.  It  is,  above  all,  the  characteristic  of  one  who  may 
justly  be  called  the  disciple  of  Amyot,  and  who  extols  him 
above  all  other  writers  in  the  language,  —  Montaigne.  The 
fiiscination  of  Montaigne's  manner  is  acknowledged  by  all  who 
read  him ;  and  with  a  worse  style,  or  one  less  individually 
adapted  to  his  character,  he  would  never  have  been  the 
favorite  of  the  world.^ 

7.  In  the  Essays  of  Montaigne,  a  few  passages  occur  of 
striking  though  simple  eloquence.     But  it  must  be  admitted, 

*  See  the  articles  on  Amyot  in  Baillet,    selle  :  Preface  aux  (Euvres  de  Pascal,  pM 
It.  428  i  iiuylcj  Lallurpej  liiogr.  Uuiver-    ^'uufchateau. 
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that  the  familiar  idiomatic  tOT>e  of  Amyot  was  better  fitted 
to  please  than  to  awe,  to  soothe  the  mind  than  to  Mr.ntaigne- 
excite  it,  to  charm  away  tlie  cares  of  the  moment  than  ^"  '^^"■ 
to  impart  a  durable  emotion.  It  was  also  so  remote  from  the 
grand  style  which  the  writings  of  Cicero  and  the  precepts  of 
rhetoric  had  taught  the  learned  world  to  admire,  thjit  we 
cannot  wonder  to  find  some  who  sought  to  model  their  French 
by  a  different  standard.  The  only  one  of  these,  so  fjir  as  I  am 
aware,  that  falls  within  the  sixteenth  century,  is  Du  Vair,  a 
man  not  less  distinguished  in  publi(;  life  than  in  literature; 
having  twice  held  the  seals  of  France  under  Louis  XIII. 
"  He  composed,"  says  a  modern  writer,  "  many  works,  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  be  eloquent ;  but  he  fell  into  the  error,  at 
that  time  so  common,  of  too  much  wishing  to  Latinize  our 
mother-tongue.  He  has  been  charged  with  fabricating  words, 
such  as  sponsion,  cogitation,  contiimelie,  dihtcidite,  contemne- 
ment"  ^  &c.  Notwithstanding  these  instances  of  bad  taste, 
which,  when  collected,  seem  more  monstrous  than  as  they  are 
dispersed  in  his  writings,  Du  Vair  is  not  devoid  of  a  flowing 
eloquence,  which,  whether  perfectly  congenial  to  the  spirit  of 
the  language  or  not,  has  never  wanted  its  imitators  and 
admirers,  and  those  very  successful  and  brilliant,  in  French 
literature.^  It  was,  of  coui-se,  the  manner  of  the  bar  and  of 
the  pulpit,  after  the  pulpit  laid  aside  its  buffooneiy,  far  more 
than  that  of  Amyot  and  IMontaigne. 

8.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  communicate  much  information 

*  Nenfch5teau,  in  Preface  4  Pascal,  p.  vu  de  notre  siecle    tenir   le8    gc«aux  de 

181.    BoiiUrwuk,  T.  326,  praises  Du  Vair;  Fniuce,  qui  n"ait  ete  mis  en  cette  charge, 

but  he  does  nnt  seem  a  favorite  with  his  pour    en    etre  dejette   avec  contumelie  r 

compatriot  critics.  Celui  qui  auroit  vu  M.  le  Chancelier  Oli- 

-  "  Du  Vair's  Kssay  de  la  Constance  et  vier,   ou  M.  le  Chancelier  de   Tllosjiifcil, 

Consolations   es  Malheurs   Publiques,  of  partir  de  la  cour  pour  se  retirer  en  leura 

which  the  first  edition  is  iu  1594,  furnishes  niaL-^ous,   n"auriot   jamais    envie   de   tels 

some  eloquent  declamation  in  a  style  un-  honneurs,   ni  de  tels  charges.     Iniaginez 

like  that  of  Amyot.     "  Kepassez  en  votre  vous  ces   br.ives  et  venerables  vieillards, 

meniorie  I'histoire  de  toute  Tautiquite  ;  et  e?(juels  reluisoient  toutes  sortes  de  vertus, 

quand  vous  trouverez  un  magistnit  qui  aura  et  esquels  entre  une  intinite  de  grandes 

en  grand  credit  envers  un  peuple,  ou  au-  parties   vous    n'eussiez   sc,u    que  choisir, 

pres  d'un   pi'ince,   et   qui   se  sera  voulu  remplis  d'erudition,  consomniezes  affaires, 

coinporter    vertueusement,     dites    hardi-  amateurs  de  leur  patrie,  vniiment  dignes 

ment:  Je  gage  que  cestui-ci  a  ete  banni,  de   telles   charges,    si    le  siecle   eust   ett 

que  cestui-ci  a  ete  tue,  que  cestui-ci  a  ete  digue  d'eux.     Apres  avoir  longuement  et 

empoisonne.     A  Athenes,  AristidtJs;  The-  tidelemeut  servis  la  patrie,  on  leur  dresse 

niistocles,  et  Phocion  ;  i  Kome,  infiuis  des-  des  qiierelles   d'AIlemans,    et    de   faus-ses 

quels  je  laisse  les  noms  pour  n'emplir  le  accusations  pour  les  bannir  des  affaires, 

papier,  me  contentant  deCamille,  Scipion,  ou    plutot   pour    en    priver   les    affmrp."!; 

et  (!iceron  pour  I'antiquite,  de  Papinien  comme  un   navire   agite   de   la  ronduita 

pour  les  temps  des  empereurs  Komains.  et  de  si  sages  et  experts  pilot4!8,  afin   de   la 

de  Boece  sous  les  Gets.     Mais  pourquoi  le  fairc  plus  aisemeut  briser." —  p.  76  (edit, 

(irttuons-nous  si  haut?     Qui  avous-nous  1604). 
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as  to  the  minor  literature  of  France.  One  book  may  be  named 
Satire  as  being  familiarly  known,  the  Satire  Menippee. 
Me.iipi)6e.  ^he  first  edition  I^ears  the  date  of  1593,  but  is 
said  not  to  have  appeared  till  1594,  containing  some  allusions 
to  events  of  that  year.  It  is  a  ridicule  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  League,  who  were  then  masters  of  Paris ;  and  has 
commonly  been  ascribed  to  Leroy,  canon  of  Rouen,  thougli 
Passerat,  Pithou,  Rapin,  and  others  are  said  to  have  luid 
some  share  in  it.  This  book  is  historically  curious ;  but  I  do 
not  perceive  that  it  displays  any  remarkable  degi'ee  of  humor 
or  invention.  The  truth  appears  so  muith  throughout,  that  it 
cannot  be  ranked  among  works  of  fiction.' 

9.  In  the  scanty  and  obscure  productions  of  the  English 
Ensiish  press  Under  Edward  and  JMaiy,  or  in  the  early  years 
writers.  of  Elizabeth,  we  should  search,  I  conceive,  in  vain 
for  any  elegance  or  eloquence  in  writing.  Yet  there  is  an 
increasing  expertness  and  fluency ;  and,  the  language  insen- 
sibly rejecting  obsolete  forms,  the  manner  of  our  writers  is  less 
uncouth,  and  their  sense  more  pointed,  and  perspicuous,  than 
before.  Wilson's  Art  of  Rlietori(|ue  is  at  least  a  proof  that 
some  knew  the  merits  of  a  good  style,  if  they  did  not  yet 
bring  their  rules  to  bear  on  their  own  language.  In  Wilson's 
own  manner  there  is  nothing  remarkable.  The  first  book 
Ascham  which  can  be  w^orth  naming  at  all  is  Ascham's 
Schoolmaster,  published  in  1570,  and  probably 
written  some  years  before.  Ascham  is  plain  and  strong  in 
his  style,  but  without  grace  or  warmth :  his  sentences  have 
no  harmony  of  structure.  He  stands,  however,  as  far  as  I 
have  seen,  above  all  other  writei-s  in  the  first  half  of  the 
queen's  reign.  The  best  of  these,  like  Reginald  Scot,  express 
their  meaning  well,  but  with  no  attempt  at  a  rhythmical 
structure  or  figurative  language :  they  are  not  bad  writers, 
because  their  solid  sense  is  aptly  conveyed  to  the  mind ;  but 
they  are  not  good,  because  they  have  little  selection  of  words, 
and  give  no  pleasure  by  means  of  style.  Puttenham  is 
perhaps  the  first  who  wrote  a  well-measured  prose :  in  his 
Art  of  English  Poesie,  pubUshed  in  1586,  he  is  elaborate, 
studious  of  elevated  and  chosen  expression,  and  rather  diff'use, 
in  the  manner  of  the  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  affected  that  fuhiess  of  style,  and  whom  he  probably 

*  Biogr.  Univ.  art.  "  Leroy ; '"  Vigneul-Marville,  i.  197. 
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meant  to  imitate.  But  in  these  later  years  of  t}\\?  queen, 
when  almost  every  one  was  eager  to  be  dislinguishcd  for 
sharp  wit  or  ready  learning,  the  want  of  good  models  of 
writing  in  our  own  language  gave  rise  to  some  perversion 
of  the  public  taste.  Tliouglits  and  words  began  to  be  valued, 
not  as  they  were  just  and  natural,  but  as  they  were  removed 
from  common  apprehension,  and  most  exclusively  the  original 
property  of  those  who  employed  them.  This  in  poetry 
showed  itself  in  affected  conceits,  and  in  prose  led  to  the 
pedantry  of  recondite  mythological  allusion,  and  of  a  Latin- 
ized phraseology. 

10.  The  most  remarkable  specimen  of  this  class  is  the 
Euphues  of  Lilly ;  a  book  of  little  value,  but  which  Euphucs 
deserves  notice  on  account  of  the  influence  it  is  °^  ^'^^-y- 
recorded  to  have  had  upon  the  court  of  Elizabeth ;  an 
influence  also  over  the  public  taste,  which  is  manifested  in 
the  literature  of  the  age.^  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
having  separate  titles:  the  first,  '"Euphues,  the  Anatomy 
of  wit;"  the  second,  "  Euphues  and  his  England."  This  is  a 
very  dull  story  of  a  young  Athenian,  whom  the  author  places 
at  Naples  in  the  first  part,  aiid  bi'ings  to  England  in  the 
second:  it  is  full  of  dry  commonplaces.  The  style,  whicii 
obtained  celebrity,  is  antithetical  and  sententious  to  affecta- 
tion ;  a  perpetual  effort,  with  no  adequate  success,  render- 
ing the  book  equally  disagreeable  and  ridiculous,  though  it 
might  not  be  diifiLult  to  find  passages  rather  more  happy  and 
ingenious  than  the  rest.  The  following  specimen  is  taken  at 
random ;  and,  though  sufficiently  characteristic,  is  perhaps 
rather  unfavorable  to  Lilly,  as  a  little  more  affected  and 
empty  tlian  usual :  — 

11.  "  The  sharpest  north-east  wind,  my  good  Euphues, 
doth  never  last  three  days ;  tempests  have  but  a  short  time ; 
and  the  more  violent  the  thunder  is,  the  less  permanent  it  is, 
In  the  like  raannei',  it  falleth  out  with  jars  and  carpings  of 
friends,  which,  begun  in  a  moment,  are  ended  in  a  moment. 
Necessary  it  is,  that  among  friends  there  should  be  some 
thwarting ;  but,  to  continue  in  anger,  not  convenient :  the  camel 
first  troubleth  the  water  before  he  drink ;  the  frankincense  is 
burned   before  it  smell ;    frientls  are    tried    before    they    be 

•  [Euphues,  Mr.  Collier  Uiinks,  was  pub-    edition.    Watts  refers  the  first  edition  to 
llshed  oarly  in  IfiTO  •  JIalniie  had  a  (;opy  of    1580.— 1842.] 
Uiitt  yiaiT,  wbii'h  lio  took  to  br;  the  second 
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trusted,  lest,  shining  like  tlie  carbuncle,  as  though  thej  had 
iiie,  they  be  found,  being  touched,  to  be  Avithout  tire.  Friend- 
ship should  be  like  the  wine  which  Homer,  much  commend- 
ing, called  Maroneum,  whereof  one  pint  being  mingled  with 
five  quarts  of  water,  yet  it  keepcth  his  old  strength  and 
virtue,  not  to  be  qualified  by  any  discourtesy.  Where  salt 
doth  grow,  nothing  else  can  breed ;  where  friendship  is  built, 
no  offence  can  harbor.  Then,  Euphues,  let  the  falling-out  of 
friends  be  the  I'enewing  of  affection,  that  in  this  we  may 
resemble  the  bones  of  the  lion,  which,  lying  still  and  not 
moved,  begin  to  rot ;  but,  being  stricken  one  against  another, 
break  out  like  fire,  and  wax  green." 

12.  "The  lords  and  gentlemen  in  that  court  (of  Elizabeth) 
are  also  an  example,"  he  says  in  a  subsequent  passage,  "  for 
all  others  to  follow,  —  true  types  of  nobility,  the  only  stay  and 
staff  of  honor ;  brave  courtiers,  stout  soldiers,  apt  to  revel  in 
peace,  and  ride  in  wai*.  In  fight  fierce,  not  dreading  death ; 
in  friendship  firm,  not  breaking  promise ;  courteous  to  all  that 
deserve  well,  cruel  to  none  that  deserve  ill.  Their  adversarieis 
they  trust  not,  —  that  showeth  their  wisdom;  their  enemies 
they  fear  not,  —  that  argueth  their  courage.  They  are  not  apt 
to  proffer  injuries,  not  fit  to  take  any ;  loath  to  pick  quarrels, 
but  longing  to  revenge  them."  Lilly  pays  great  compliments 
to  the  ladies  for  beauty  and  modesty,  and  overloads  Elizabetli 
with  panegyric.  "  Touching  the  beauty  of  this  prince,  her 
countenance,  her  majesty,  her  personage,  I  cannot  think  that 
it  may  be  sufficiently  commended,  when  it  cannot  be  too  much 
marvelled  at :  so  that  I  am  constrained  to  say,  as  Praxiteles 
did  when  he  began  to  paint  Venus  and  her  son,  who  doubted 
whether  the  world  could  afford  colors  good  enough  for  two 
such  fair  faces,  and  I  whether  my  tongue  can  yield  words 
to  blaze  that  beauty,  the  perfection  whereof  none  can  ima- 
gine ;  which,  seeing  it  is  so,  I  must  do  like  those  that  want 
a  clear  sight,  who,  being  not  able  to  discern  the  sun  in  the 
sky,  are  enforced  to  behold  it  in  the  water." 

13.  It  generally  happens,  that  a  style  devoid  of  simplicity, 
Its  popu-  when  first  adopted,  becomes  the  object  of  admiration 
larity.  for  its  imagined  ingenuity  and  difficulty ;  and  that  of 
Euphues  was  w^ell  adapted  to  a  pedantic  generation,  who 
valued  nothinjr  hio;her  than  far-fetched  allusions  and  sen- 
tentious  precepts.  All  the  ladies  of  the  time,  we  are  told, 
were    Lilly's    scholars ;    "  she    who    spoke    not    Euphuism 
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being  as  little  regarded  at  court  as  if  she  conld  not  speak 
French."  '•  His  invention,"  says  one  of  his  editors,  who 
seems  well  worthy  of  hira,  "  was  so  curiously  strung,  that 
Elizabeth's  court  held  his  notes  in  admiration."  *  Shak- 
speare  has  ridiculed  this  style  in  Love's  Labor  Lost,  and 
Jonson  in  E^very  Man  out  of  his  Humor;  but,  as  will 
be  seen  on  com[)aring  the  extracts  I  have  given  alM")ve  with 
the  language  of  Holofernes  and  Fastidious  Brisk,  a  little 
in  the  tone  of  caricature,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
heightened  in  one  of  his  novels,  till  it  bears  no  great  I'e- 
serablance  to  the  real  Euphues.  I  am  not  sure  that  Shak- 
speare  has  never  caught  the  Euphuistic  style,  when  he  did 
not  intend  to  make  it  ridiculous,  especially  in  some  speeches 
of  Hamlet. 

14.  The  first  good  prose-writer,  in  any  positive  sense  of  the 
word,  is  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  Arcadia  appeared  gwney'e 
in  1590.  It  has  been  said  of  the  author  of  this  Arcadia, 
famous  romance,  to  which,  as  such,  we  shall  have  soon  to 
revert,  that  "  we  may  regard  the  whole  literary  character  of 
that  age  as  in  some  sort  derived  and  descended  from  him, 
and  his  work  as  the  fountain  from  which  all  the  vigorous 
shoots  of  that  period  drew  something  of  their  verdure  and 
strength.  It  was,  indeed,  the  Ai-cadia  which  first  taught  to  the 
contemporary  writers  that  inimitable  interweaving  and  con- 
texture of  words,  that  bold  and  unshackled  use  and  applica- 
tion of  them,  that  art  of  giving  to  language,  appropriated  to 
objects  the  most  common  and  trivial,  a  kind  of  acquired  and 
adventitious  loftiness,  and  to  diction  in  itself  noble  and  ele- 
vated a  sort  of  superadded  dignity,  that  power  of  ennobling 
the  sentiments  by  the  language,  and  the  language  by  the 
sentiments,  which  so  often  excites  our  admiration  in  perusing 
the  writers  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth."  ^  This  panegyric 
appears  a  good  deal  too  strongly  expressed  ;  and  perhaps 
the  Arcadia  had  not  this  great  influence  over  the  writers 
of  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth,  whose  age  is,  in  the  passage 
quoted,  rather  too  indefinitely  mentioned.  We  are  some- 
times apt  to  mistake  an  improvement,  springing  from  the 
general  condition  of  the  public  mind,  for  imitation  of  the  one 
writer  who  has  first  displayed  the  efiects  of  it.     Sidney  is,  aa 

*  In  Biogr.  Britannica,  art.  "  Lilly."  *  Betrospective  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  42 
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I  have  said,  our  earliest  good  writer;  but,  if  the  Arcadia  had 
never  been  published,  I  cannot  believe  that  Hooker  or 
Bacon  would  have  written  worse. 

15.  Sidney's  Defence  of  Poesie,  as  has  been  surmised  by 
His  Defence  ^^^^  last  editor,  was  probably  written  about  ]")81.  1 
of  Poesie.  should  incline  to  place  it  later  than  the  Arcadia;^ 
and  he  may  perhaps  allude  to  himself  where  he  says,  "  Some 
have  mingled  matters  heroical  and  pastoral."  This  treatise  is 
elegantly  composed,  with  perhaps  too  artiticial  a  construction 
of  sentences:  the  sense  is  good;  but  the  expression  is  \(ivy 
diifuse,  which  gives  it  too  much  the  air  of  a  declamation. 
The  great  praise  of  Sidney  in  this  treatise  is,  that  he  has 
shown  the  capacity  of  the  P>nglish  language  for  spirit,  variety, 
gracious  idiom,  and  masculine  firmness.  It  is  worth  notice, 
that,  under  the  word  "  poesy,"  he  includes  such  works  as  his 
own  An-adia,  oi-,  in  short,  any  liction.  "  It  is  not  rhyming 
and  versing  that  maketh  poesy :  one  may  be  a  poet  without 
versing,  and  a  vei'silier  without  poetry." 

16.  But  the  finest,  as  well  as  the  most  philosophical,  writer 

of  the  Elizabethan  period  is  I  looker.  Tlie  first 
book  of  tiie  Ecclesiastical  Polity  is  at  this  day  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  English  eloipience.  His  j)eriods, 
indeed,  are  generally  much  too  long  and  too  intricate,  but 
portions  of  them  are  often  beautifully  rhythmical ;  his  language 
is  rich  in  English  idiom  without  vulgarity,  and  in  words  of  a 
Latin  source,  wit  bout  pedantry  ;  he  is  more  uniformly  solemn 
than  the  usage  of  later  times  permits,  or  even  than  writers  of 
that  time,  such  as  Bacon,  conversant  with  mankind  as  well  as 
books,  would  have  reckoned  necessary :  but  the  example  of 
ancient  orators  and  philosophers  upon  themes  so  grave  as 
those  which  he  discusses  may  justify  the  serious  dignity  from 
which  he  does  not  depart.  Hooker  is  perhaps  the  first  of  such, 
in  England,  wlio  adorned  his  i)rose  with  the  images  of  poetry  : 
but  this  he  has  done  more  judiciously  and  with  more  modera- 
tion than  others  of  great  name ;  and  we  must  be  bigots  in 
Attic  severity  befoi-e  we  can  object  to  some  of  his  grand 
figures  of  speech.  AVe  may  praise  him  also  for  avoiding  tlie 
superfluous  luxury  of  quotation ;  a  rock  on  which  the  writeit 
of  the  succeeding  age  were  so  frequently  wrecked. 

'  [Zouch,  qiioted  in  Nioolas's  edition  of  was  written  in  1580 ;  and  the  Defence  oj 
Daiison'H    UtiaiLsody,    sjiys    tlie  Arcadia     I'ocsie,  in  1582.  — 1847.] 
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17.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  by  cvciy  one  not  abso- 
lutely blinded  by  n  love  of"  scarce  books,  that  the  Character  of 
pi-ose  literature  of"  the  queen's  reign,  taken  gtinerally,  Kiizabetbau 
is  but  very  mean.  The  j)edantic  Euphuism  of"  Lilly 
overspreads  the  productions  which  aspire  to  the  praise  of 
politeness ;  while  the  common  style  of"  most  pieces  of  circum- 
stance, like  those  of  Martin  INIar-prelate  and  his  answerers 
(for  there  is  little  to  choose  in  this  respect  between  parties), 
or  of  such  efforts  at  wit  and  satire  as  came  from  Greene, 
Nash,  and  other  worthies  of  our  early  stage,  is  low,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  very  stupid  ribiddry.  Many  of  these  have  a 
certain  utility  in  the  illustration  of  Shakspeare  and  of  ancient 
manners,  which  is  neither  to  be  overlooked  in  our  contempt 
for  such  ti'ash,  nor  to  be  mistaken  for  intrinsic  merit.  If  it 
is  alleged  that  I  have  not  read  enough  of  the  Elizabethan 
literature  to  censure  it,  I  must  reply,  that,  admitting  my  slen 
der  acquaintance  with  the  numberless  little  books  that  some 
years  since  used  to  be  sold  at  vast  prices,  I  may  still  draw  an 
inference  from  the  inability  of  their  admirers,  or  at  least  pur- 
chasers, to  produce  any  tolerable  specimens.  Let  the  labors 
of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  the  British  Bibliogra{)her,  the  Cen- 
sura  Literaria,  the  Restituta,  —  collections  so  copious,  and 
formed  with  so  much  industry,  —  speak  for  the  prose  of  the 
queen's  reign.  I  would  again  repeat,  that  good  sense  in  plain 
language  was  not  always  wanting  upon  serious  subjects :  it  is 
to  polite  writing  alone  that  we  now  refer.*  Spenser's  dia- 
logue upon  the  State  of  Ireland,  the  Brief  Conceit  of  English 
Policy,  and  several  other  tracts,  are  written  as  such  treatises 
should  be  written ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  counted  in  the  list 
of  eloquent  or  elegant  compositions. 

1  It  is  not  probable  that  Brydges,  a  man  which  have  any  other  merit    than  that 

of  consiilerahie  taste  auJ  judgment,  what-  of  illustr.iting  some  matter  of  fact,  or  of 

crer  some  other    pioneers    in   the    same  amusing   by   their  oddity.     I  have  only 

triick  may  liave  been,  would  fail  to  select  noted,  in  traversing  that  long  desert,  two 

the  best  portions  of  tlie  autliors  he  hiis  so  sermons  by  one  Edward  Dering,  preached 

carefully  perused.     And  yet  I  would  al-  before   the  queen  (British    liililingraplier, 

most  defy  any  one  to  produce  five  piissages  i.  2(50  and  5lj0),  wliich  show  considcrablj 

In  prose  from  liis  numerous  volumes,  so  far  more  vigor  than  was  usual  iu  the  st  >  le  ol 

ta  <he   sixteenth  century  is  concerned,  that  age. 
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Sect.  IL — On  Criticism. 

state  of  Critlcinn  in  Italy  —  Scaliger — Castelvetro  —  Salviati  —  In  other  Countries  — 
Englaud. 

18.  In  the  earlier  periods  with  which  we  have  been  con- 
state of  versant,  criticism  had  been  the  humble  handmaid  of 
Criticism,  the  ancient  writers,  content  to  explain,  or  sometimes 
aspiring  to  restore,  but  seldom  presuming  to  censure,  their 
text,  or  even  to  justify  the  superstitious  admiration  that  mod- 
ern scholars  felt  for  it.  There  is,  however,  a  different  and  far 
higher  criticism,  which  excites  and  guides  the  taste  for  truth 
and  beauty  in  works  of  imagination,  —  a  criticism  to  which 
even  the  great  masters  of  language  are  responsible,  and  from 
which  they  expect  their  reward.  But,  of  the  many  who  have 
sat  in  this  tribunal,  a  small  minority  have  been  recognized  as 
rightful  arbiters  of  the  palms  they  pretend  to  confer ;  and  an 
appeal  to  the  public  voice  has  as  often  sent  away  the  judges 
in  dishonor  as  confirmed  their  decision. 

19.  It  is  a  proof  at  least  of  the  talents  and  courage  which 
Scaiiger's  distinguished  Julius  CiBsar  Scaliger,  that  he,  first  of 
Poetics.  all  the  moderns  (or,  if  thei-e  are  exceptions,  they 
must  be  partial  and  inconsiderable),  undertook  to  reduce  tlie 
whole  art  of  verse  into  system,  illustrating  and  confirming 
every  part  by  a  profusion  of  poetical  literature.  His  Poetics 
form  an  octavo  of  about  900  pages,  closely  printed.  We  can 
give  but  a  slight  sketch  of  so  extensive  a  work.  In  the  first 
book,  he  treats  of  the  different  species  of  poems  ;  in  the  second, 
of  different  metres ;  the  third  is  more  miscellaneous,  but 
relates  chiefly  to  figures  and  turns  of  phrase ;  the  fourth 
proceeds  with  the  same  subject,  but  these  two  are  very  com- 
prehensive. In  the  fifth,  we  come  to  apply  these  principles  to 
criticism ;  and  here  we  find  a  comparison  of  various  poets 
one  with  another,  especially  of  Homer  with  VirgQ.  The 
sixth  book  is  a  general  criticism  on  all  Latin  poets,  ancient 
and  modern.  The  seventh  is  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the 
rest,  and  seems  to  contain  all  the  miscellaneous  matter  that 
he  found  himself  to  have  omitted,  together  with  some  ques 
tions  purposely  reserved,  a.s  he  tells  us,  on  account  of  theii 
difficulty.     His  comparison  of  Homer  with  Virgil  is  very  ela 
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boriitc,  extencliiip;  to  eveiy  simile  or  other  passage  wherein  a 
resemblance  or  imitation  can  be   observed,  as  well   „. 
as  to  the  general  management  of  their  epic  poems,    feremeof 
In  this  conn)arison,  he  gives  an  invariable  preference   iio^l^? 
to  Virgil,  and  declares  that  the  chfFerence  between 
these  poets  is  as  great  as  between  a  lady  of  rank  and  the 
awkward  wife  of  a  citizen.     Musaeus  he  conceives  to  be  far 
superior  to  Homer,  according  to  the  testimony  of  antiquity; 
and  the  poem  of  Hero  and  Leander,  which  it  does  not  occur 
to  him  to  suspect,  is  the  only  one  in  Greek  that  can  be  named 
in  competition  with  Virgil,  as  he  shows  by  comparison  of  the 
said   poem   with  the  very  inferior  effusions  of  Homer.     If 
Musajus  had  written  on  the  same  subject  as  Homer,  Scaliger 
does  not  doubt  but  that  he  would  have  left  the  Iliad   and 
Odyssey  far  behind.^ 

20.  These  opinions  will  not  raise  Scaliger's  taste  very 
greatly  in  our  eyes.  But  it  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  aa 
Italian,  accustomed  to  the  poUshed  effeminacy  of  modern  verse, 
both  in  his  language  and  in  Latin,  should  be  delighted  with 
the  poem  of  Hero  and  Leandor,  which  has  the  sort  of  charm 
that  belongs  to  the  statues  of  Bacchus,  and  soothes  the  ear 
with  voluptuous  harmony,  while  it  gratifies  the  mind  with 
elegant  and  pleasing  imagery.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  Scaliger  is  always  mistaken  in  his 
judgments  on  particular  passages  in  these  greatest  of  poets. 
The  superiority  of  the  Homeric  poems  is  rather  incontestable 
in  their  general  effect,  and  in  the  vigorous  originality  of  his 
vei'se,   than   in  the  selection  of  circumstance,  sentiment,  or 

*  "  Quod  si  Musjeus,  ea,  quae  Homerus  Cum  virtutibus   horum    carmiiium    non 

scripsit,    scripsisset.    longe    melius    eum  est  conferenda  jejuna  ilia  humilitas ;  au- 

scripturum  fuisse  judicamus."  dent  pneferre  tamen  gnimmatici  temerarii. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Scali-  prfncipio,  nihil  infulicius  quam  fiuoTiyi 

ger'8  style  of  criticism,  clioseu  rather  for  alkv  ihivvev.    Nam  coutinuatio  et  equo- 

Its  shortness  than  anv  other  cause : —  t    •      -^      •   •               *         .        .   „ 

11  I-     ^     ,-         *    .•      II-  J-     .        .  vi  rum  diminuit  opinioncm,  et  contemptum 

"  liX   vicesimo  tcrtio   Ihadis   transtuht  r    -^        i                t?             »-v       •   .        i  • 

„ ,„^  ;,,„„  ; ,,. .       """"'"  fi(.,t;  verbcrum.     Freriuontibus  interval,  is 

versus  jllos  m  comparationem : —  »•       i-     i              c  -      i.      r>      ■                ■ 

^                                 _  stmiuli  plus   proficuint.     Quod   vero  ad- 

(luoTiyi  '^  ^^alev  iXavve  Karufiadov  mirantur  Grxculi,  pessimum  est,  vi/^'^cr' 

oi  de  01  CTTTTOl  aELpiadriv.    Extentonamque,  et,  ut  mili- 

tii/'OCT*    UEipeadrjV    ()iu(pa    npf/CtaovTe  tcs  loquantur,  clauso  cursu  non  subsilien- 

KsTltvOov.  *^  opus  est.     Quare  divinus  vir,  uri'luntia 

lora;   hoc  enim  pro  flagi'o,  et  pregripites, 

;a\vo?Myia  multa;  at  in  nostro  aoimata  et  corripiiere  campinn ;  idquein  praterito, 

ratio ;  ad  celeritatem.     Kt  ruunt,   quasi  in   di- 

uv        .  „      ■  •»      V  _L      ■  versa,  adeo  ccleres  sunt.     Ilia  vero  supra 

Non   tarn   pnBcipites  byugo  certaimne  ^^^^^^  Uomerum,  proni  in  vetbera  ^». 

campiim  dent  " —I  T  c  3 
Cornpu'Te,  ruuntque  eflfusi  carcere  cur-  ' 

rufi,"  &c. 
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expression.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  prejudice  almost  as  taste- 
less as  that  of  Scaliger,  to  refuse  the  praise  of  real  poetic 
superiority  to  many  passages  of  Virgil,  even  as  compared 
with  the  Iliad,  and  far  more  with  the  Odyssey.  If  the  similes 
of  the  older  poet  are  more  picturesque  and  animated,  those  of 
his  imitator  are  more  appropriate  and  parallel  to  the  subject. 
It  would  be  rather  whimsical  to  deny  this  to  be  a  principal 
merit  in  a  comparison.  Scaliger  sacrifices  Theocritus  as 
much  as  Homer  at  the  altar  of  Virgil;  and,  of  course,  Apollo- 
nius  has  little  chance  with  so  partial  a  judge.  Horace  and 
Ovid,  at  least  the  latter,  are  also  held  by  Scaliger  superior  to 
the  Greeks,  whenever  they  come  into  competition. 

21.  Li  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  sixth  book,  Scaliger  criti- 
.         cises   the  modern   Latin  poets,  beginning  with  Ma- 

OQ  modem  rullus ;  for,  what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  he  says 
pwte.  *''^^  ^^  ^^^  t>een  unable  to  see  the  Latin  poems  of 

Petrarch.  He  rates  Marullus  low,  though  he  dwells 
at  length  on  his  poetry ;  and  thinks  no  better  of  Augurellus. 
The  continuation  of  the  vEneid  by  Maphjeus  he  highly 
praises;  Augerianus,  not  at  all ;  Mantuan  has  some  genius,  but 
no  skill;  and  Scaliger  is  indignant  that  some  ignorant  school- 
msisters  should  teach  from  him  rather  than  from  Virgil.  Of 
Dolet  he  speaks  with  great  severity ;  liis  unhappy  fate  does 
not  atone  for  the  badness  of  his  verses  in  the  eyes  of  so 
stern  a  critic :  '*  The  fire  did  not  purify  him,  but  rather  he 
polluted  the  fire."  Palingenius,  though  too  diifuse,  he  accounts 
a  good  poet ;  and  Cotta,  as  an  imittitor  of  Catullus.  Palear 
rius  aims  rather  to  be  philosophical  than  poetical.  Castig- 
lione  is  excellent :  Bembus  wants  vigor,  and  sometimes  ele- 
gance ;  he  is  too  fond,  as  many  others  are,  of  trivial  words. 
Of  Politian,  Scsdiger  does  not  speak  highly :  he  rather  re- 
seml)les  Statins,  has  no  grace,  and  is  careless  of  harmony.  Vida 
is  reckoned,  he  says,  by  most,  the  first  poet  of  our  time :  he 
dwells,  therefore,  long  on  the  Ars  Poetica,  and  extols  it  highly, 
though  not  without  copious  censure.  Of  Vida's  other  poems, 
the  13ombyx  is  the  best.  Pontanus  is  admirable  for  every 
thing,  if  he  had  known  where  to  stop.  To  Sannazarius  and 
Fracastorius  he  assigns  the  higliest  praise  of  universal  merit, 
but  places  the  last  at  the  head  of  the  whole  band. 

22.  The  Italian  language,  like  those  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
had  been  hitherto  almost  exclusively  treated  by  gramma- 
rians ;  the  superior  criticism  having  little  place  even  in  the 
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writings  of   Bembo.     But,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  academies  established  in  many  cities,  de-   „...., 
dicating  much  time  to  their  native  language,  began   intiuenco 
to  point  out  beauties,  and  to  animadvert  on  detects,  ^.jj'^„,5eg 
beyond  the  province  of  grammar.     The  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  Petrarch  poured  itself  forth  in  tedious  commen- 
taries upon  every  word  of  every  sonnet ;  one  of  which,  illus- 
trated witli  the  heavy  prolixity  of  that  age,  would  sometimes 
be  tlie  theme  of  a  volume.     Some  philosophical  or  theological 
pedants  spiritualized   his  meaning,    as  liad   been   attempted 
before :  the  absurd  paradox  of  denying  the  real  existenee  of 
Laura  is  a  known   specimen   of   their  refiiK3ments.      Many 
wrote  on  the  subject  of  his  love  for  her ;  and  a  few  denied  its 
Platonic  purity,  which,   however,  the  Academy  of   Ferrara 
thought  fit  to  decree.     One  of  the  hereties,  by  name  Cresci, 
ventured  also  to  maintain  that  she  was  married ;  but  this  pro- 
bable hypothesis  had  not  many  followers.^ 

23.  Meantime,  a  multitude  of  new  vei-sifiers,  chiefly  close 
copyists  of  the  style  of  Petrarch,  lay  open  to  the  ^.^  uteof 
malice  of  their  competitors,  and  the  strictness  of  tliese  Cam  and 
self-chosen  judges  of  song.  A  critical  controversy  Casteivetro. 
that  sprang  up  about  1558  between  two  men  of  letters,  very 
prominent  in  their  age,  —  Annibal  Caro  and  Ludovico  Castel- 
vetro,  —  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Italian  literature.  The 
former  had  publislied  a  canzone  in  praise  of  the  King  of 
France,  beginning, — 

"  Venite  all'  ombra  de'  gran  gigli  d'  oro." 

Castelvetro  made  some  sharp  animadversions  on  this  ode, 
which  seems  really  to  deserve  a  good  deal  of  censure ;  being 
in  bad  taste,  turgid,  and  foolish.  Caro  replied  witli  the  bitter- 
ness natural  to  a  wounded  poet.  In  this  there  miglit  be 
nothing  unpardonable,  and  even  his  abusive  language  might 
be  extenuated  at  le;ist  by  many  precedents  in  literary  story; 
luit  it  is  imputed  to  Caro,  that  he  excited  the  Inquisition 
against  his  sus[)ected  adversary.  Castelvetro  had  been  of  the 
celebrated  Actidemy  of  Modena,  whose  alleged  inclination  to 
Protestantism  had  proved,  several  years  before,  the  cause  of 
its  dissolution,  and  of  the  persecution  which  some  of  its  mem- 
bers sutiered.     Castelvetro,  though  he  had  avoided  censure  at 

'  Crescimbc'iii,  Storia  Jella  VolLjar  Toesia,  ii.  205-30-1. 
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that  time,  was  now  denounced  about  1560,  when  the  persecu- 
tion was  hottest,  to  the  Inquisition  at  Rome.  He  obeyed  its 
summons,  but  soon  found  it  prudent  to  make  his  escape ;  and 
x-eached  Chiavenna,  in  the  Grison  dominions.  He  lived  seve- 
ral years  afterwards  in  safe  quarters,  but  seems  never  to  have 
made  an  open  profession  of  the  reformed  faith.^ 

24.  Castelvetro  himself  is  one  of  the  most  considerable 
„  ,  among:  the  Italian  critics  ;  but  his  taste  is  often  lost 
on  Aris-  in  subtlety,  and  his  fastidious  temper  seems  to  have 
Peptics  sought  nothing  so  much  as  occasion  for  censure.  His 
greatest  work  is  a  commentary  upon  the  Poetics  of 
Aristotle ;  and  it  may  justly  claim  respect,  not  only  as  the 
earliest  exposition  of  the  theory  of  criticism,  but  for  its  acute- 
ness,  erudition,  and  independence  of  reasoning,  wliich  dis- 
claims the  Stagirite  as  a  master,  though  the  diffuseness  usual 
in  that  age,  and  the  microscopic  subtlety  of  the  writer's  mind, 
may  render  its  perusal  tedious.  Twining,  one  of  the  best 
critics  on  the  Poetics,  has  said,  in  speaking  of  the  Commen- 
taries of  Castelvetro,  and  of  a  later  Italian,  Beni,  that  "  their 
prolixity,  their  scholastic  and  trifling  subtlety,  their  useless 
tediousness  of  logical  analysis,  their  mici'oscopic  detection  of 
difficulties  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  of  common  sense,  and 
their  waste  of  confutation  upon  objections  made  only  by  them- 
selves, and  made  on  purpose  to  be  confuted,  —  all  this,  it  must 
be  owned,  is  disgusting  and  repulsive.  It  may  sulficiently 
release  a  commentator  from  the  duty  of  reading  their  works 
throughout,  but  not  from  that  of  examining  and  consulting 
them :  for  in  both  these  writers,  but  more  especially  in  Beni, 
there  are  many  remarks  equally  acute  and  solid ;  many  diffi- 
culties will  be  seen  clearly  stated,  and  sometimes  successfully 
removed ;  many  things  usefully  illustrated  and  clearly  ex- 
plained ;  and,  if  their  freedom  of  censure  is  now  and  then  dis- 
graced by  a  little  disposition  to  cavil,  this  becomes  almost  a 
virtue  when  compared  with  the  servile  and  implicit  admiration 
of  Dacier."- 

25.  Castelvetro,  in  his  censorious  humor,  did  not  spare  the 

.         greatest  shades  that  repose  in  the  laurel  groves  of 

of^altei-     Parnassus,  nor  even  those  whom  national  pride  had 

vetro's        elevated  to  a  level  with  them.     Homer  is  less  blamed 

cnticisni.  T     r.  1         11     1 

than  any  other ;  but  frequent  shafts  are  levelled  at 

'  Muratori,  Vita  del  Castelretro,  1727 ;        ^  Twining's  Aristotle's  Poetics,  preface 
(,'rescimbeni,  ii.   431 ;   Tiraboschi,  x.  31 J    p.  13. 
Qluguene,  vii.  3G5 ;  Corniaru,  Ti.  61. 
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Virgil,  and  not  always  unjustly,  if  poetry  of  real  genius  could 
ever  bear  the  extremity  of  critical  rigor,  in  which  a  monoto- 
nous and  frigid  mediocrity  has  generally  found  refuge.'  In 
Dante,  he  finds  fault  with  the  pedantry  that  has  filled  his 
poems  with  terms  of  science,  unintelligible  and  unpletising  to 
ignorant  men,  for  whom  poems  are  chiefly  designed.^  Ariosto 
he  charges  with  plagiarism;  laying  unnecessary  stress  on  his 
borrowing  some  stories,  as  that  of  Zerbino,  from  older  books : 
and  even  objects  to  his  introduction  of  false  names  of  kings ; 
since  we  may  as  well  invent  new  mountains  and  rivers,  as 
violate  the  known  truths  of  history.^  Tliis  punctilious  cavil 
is  very  characteristic  of  Castelvetro.  Yet  he  sometimes 
reaches  a  strain  of  philosophical  analysis,  and  can  by  no 
means  be  placed  in  the  ranks  of  criticism  below  La  Ilarpe  ;  to 
whom,  by  his  attention  to  verbal  minuteness,  as  well  as  by  the 
acrimony  and  self-confidence  of  his  character,  he  may  in  some 
measure  be  compared. 

26.  The  Ercolano  of  Varchi,  a  series  of  dialogues,  belongs 
to  the  inferior  but  more  numerous  class  of  critical  Ercoiano  of 
writings,  and,  after  some  general  observations  on  Varchi. 
speech  and  language  as  common  to  men,  turns  to  the  favorite 
theme  of  his  contemporaries,  their  native  idiom.  He  is  one, 
who,  with  Bembo,  contends  that  the  language  should  not  be 
called  Italian,  or  even  Tuscan,  but  Florentine ;  though  admit- 
ting, what  might  be  expected,  that  few  agree  to  this  except 
the  natives  of  the  city.  Varchi  had  written  on  the  side  of 
Caro,  against  Castelvetro ;  and  thougli,  upon  the  whole,  he  does 
not  speak  of  the  latter,  in  the  PLrcolano,  with  incivility,  cannot 
restrain  his  wrath  at  an  assertion  of  the  stern  critic  of  Modena, 
that  there  were  as  famous  writers  in  the  Spanish  and  French 

1  One   of    his    censures    falls    on    the  2  "  Rendendola  inassimamente  per  q«<!S 

minute  particularity  of  tlie  prophecy  of  ta  via  ditlieile  ad  inteuderee  mono  piacento 

AncUises  in  the  sixth /Eucid:  "  I'occando  a  uomiui    idioti,  per   gli  quali   principal- 

Virgilio   nella    couveuovulezza    della  pro-  mente  si  fanuo  i  poemi."  —  p.  fAiT.     Hut 

fetia,   la  quale  nou  suole   coadescendere  the  ('omcdy  of  Dante  was  about  as  miu'b 

a  nomi  proprj,  ue  a  cose  tanto  ohiare  e  written  for  gf  idioti,  as  the  Priucipia  of 

particolari,    uia,    tacendo    i    nonii,   suole  Newton. 

manifestare   le  persone,  e  le    loro  azioni  3  Castelvetro,    p.  212.      He  objects,  on 

con  figure  di  parlare  alquanto  oscure,  si  the  same   principle,    to   Ginildi    Ciuthio, 

come  si  vede  nelle  prol'etie  ilella  scrirtura  that  he  hail  clio.'sen  a  subject  for  tra{;cdy 

sacra  e  nell'  Alessaadra  di  Licophrone,"  which  never  had  occurred,  nor  had  been 

p    219  (edit.  loTti).     Tliis  is  not  uujust  in  reported   to   have  occurred,   and  this  of 

Itself;   but  Ca.stelvetro  wanted  the  candor  royal  persons  unheard  of  before  :  "Ilqual 

to  own,  or  comprehensiveness  to  perceive,  pecc^ato  di   prendere  sogj^tto  tale  (.>cr   U 

that  a  prophecy   of  the  Koman  history,  tntgcdie  nou  e  Ua  perdonare."  —  p.  103 
couched  iu  allegories,   would    have    had 
much  less  effect  on  Roman  readers. 
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as  in  the  Italian  language.  Varchi  even  denies  that  tlicro 
was  any  writer  of  reputation  in  the  first  of  these,  except  .Juan 
de  la  Mena,  and  the  author  of  Amadis  de  Gaul.  Varchi  is 
now  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  a  respectable  history, 
which,  on  account  of  its  sincerity,  was  not  published  till  the 
last  century.  The  prejudice  that,  in  common  with  some  of 
liis  fellow-citizens,  he  entertained  in  favor  of  the  popular 
idiom  of  Florence,  has  affected  the  style  of  his  history,  which 
is  reckoned  both  tediously  diffuse,  and  deficient  in  choice  of 
plirase.^ 

27.  Varchi,  in  a  passage  of  the  Ercolano,  having  extolled 
:ontTO-  Dante  even  in  preference  to  Homer,  gave  rise  to  a 
versy  about  controversy,  wlierein  some    Italian  critics   did    not 

hesitate  to  point  out  the  blemishes  of  their  country- 
man. Bulgarini  was  one  of  these.  Mazzoni  undertook  the 
defence  of  Dante,  in  a  work  of  considerable  length ;  and  seems 
to  have  poured  out,  still  more  abundantly  than  his  contem- 
poraries, a  torrent  of  philosophical  disquisition.  Bulgarini 
replied  again  to  him.^  Cresoimbeni  speaks  of  these  discus- 
sions as  having  been  advantageous  to  Italian  poetry.^  Tht 
good  effects,  however,  were  not  very  sensibly  manifested  in 
the  next  century. 

28.  Florence  was  the  chief  scene  of  these  critical  wars. 
Academy  Cosmo  I.,  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  Prince  of 
of  Flo-  IMachiavel,  sought  by  the  encouragement  of  litera- 
'*°^'  ture  in  tliis  its  most  innocuous  province,  as  he  did 
by  the  arts  of  embellishment,  both  to  bring  over  the  minds  of 
his  subjects  a  forgetfulness  of  liberty,  and  to  render  thera 
unapt  for  its  recovery.  The  Academy  of  Florence  resounded 
with  the  praises  of  Petrarch.  A  few  seceders  from  this  body 
established  the  more  celebrated  academy,  Delia  Crusca,  of  the 
siei'e,  whose  appellation  bespoke  the  spirit  in  which  they 
meant  to  sift  all  tliey  undertook  to  judge.  They  were  soon 
engaged,  and  with  some  loss  to  their  fame,  in  a  controversy 
u[)on  the  (Tieriisalemme  Liberata.  Camillo  Pellegrino,  a 
Neapolitan,  had  published,  in  1584,  a  dialogue  on  epic  poetry, 
entitled  II  Caraffa,  wherein  he  gave  the  preference  to  Tassc 
above  Ariosto.  *  Though  Florence  had  no  peculiar  interest  in 
this  question,  the  academicians  thought  themselves  guardians 
of  the    elder  bard's   renown  ;    and  Tasso   had   offended  the 

1  Comiaui,  Ti.  43.  *  Td.,  vi.  2G0  ;  Qingatne,  fii.  491. 

8  Uist   Jella  Volgar  I'oesia,  ii.  282. 
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citizens  by  some  reflections  in  one  of  his  dialogues.  Tho 
Academy  permitted  themselves,  in  a  formal  reply,  to  place 
even  Pulci  and  Boiardo  above  Tasso.  It  was  easier  to 
vindicate  Ariosto  from  some  of  Pellegrino's  censures,  which 
are  couched  in  the  pedantic  tone  of  insisting  with  the  reader 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  pleased.  He  has  followed  Castelvctro 
in  several  criticisms.  The  rules  of  epic  poetry  so  long 
observed,  he  maintains,  ought  to  be  reckoned  fundamental 
principles,  which  no  one  can  dispute  without  pre.sum|>tion. 
The  Academy  answer  this  well  on  behalf  of  Ariosto.  Their 
censures  on  the  Jerusalem  apply  in  part  to  the  characters  and 
incidents,  wherein  they  are  sometimes  right,  in  part  to  the 
language  ;  many  phrases,  according  to  them,  being  bad  Italian, 
as  pietose  for  pie  in  the  first  line.^ 

29.  Salviati,  a  verbose  critic,  who  had  written  two  quarto 
volumes  on  the  style  of  Boccaccio,  assailed  the  new  gai^i^tpg 
epic  in  two  treatises,  entitled  L'  Infarinato.     Tasso's  attack  oa 
Apology  followed  very  soon ;  but  it  has  been  some-     '^^^' 
times   thought   that   these    criticisms,  acting   on  his   morbid 
intellect,  though    he  repelled   them   vigorously,  might   have 
influenced  him  to  that  w;iste  of  labor,  by  which,  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  he  changed  so  much  of  his  great  poem  for  the 
worse.     The  obscurer  insects  whom  envy  stirred  up  against 
its  glory  are  not  worthy  to  be  remembered.     The  chief  praise 
of  Salviati  himself  is  that  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  iu-st 
classical  dictionary  of  any  modern  language, —  the  Vocabulario 
della  Crusca.^ 

30.  Bouterwek   has   made  us   acquainted  with  a  treatise, 
in  Spanish,  on  the  art  of  poetry,  which  he  regards   pindano'u 
as  the  earliest  of  its  kind  in  modern  literature.     It   Art  of 
could  not  be  so,  according  to  the  date  of  its  publi-     °"  ^^' 
cation,  which   is   in  1596  :    but   the   author,  Alonzo   Lopez 
l*inciano,  was  physician  to  Charles  V. ;  and  it  was  therefore 

'  Tn  the  second  volume  of  the  edition  reviews,  and  with  the  advantage  of  being 

of  Tasso  at  Venice,   1735,   the  Oaralfa  of  more   to   the   purpose,   less  ostentjitious, 

I'ellegriao,  tlie  Defence  of  Ariosto  by  the  and  with   less   pretence   to  eloqueno  oi 

Academy.  Tasso's  Apology,  and  the  lufari-  philosophy.     An   account  of  the  co!itro- 

nuto  of  Salviati,  are  cut  into  sentences,  versy  will  be  found  in  Crescimbeni,  Ciin- 

placed  to  answer  each  other  like  a  dia-  guene,  or  Coruiani,  and  more  at  length  ia 

iogue.      This   produces  an  awkward  and  Serassi's  Life  of  Xasso. 

unnatural  effect,  as  passages  are  torn  from  2  Corniani,   vi.   204.     The  Italian   lite 

their  context  to  place  them  in  opposition,  rature  would  supply  several  more  work* 

The    criticism    on   both   sides   becomes  on  criticism,  rhetoric,  and  grammar.     Up- 

infinitely    wearisome  ;    yet    not    more    so  on  all  these  subjects  it  was  much  richer 

than  much  that  we  find  in  our  modern  atthis  time,  than  the  French  or  £n)(Ush. 
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written,  in  all  probability,  many  years  before  it  appeared 
firom  the  press.  The  title  is  rather  quaint,  Pliilosophia  Anti- 
gua Poetica ;  and  it  is  written  in  the  form  of  letters.  Pinciano 
is  the  first  who  discovered  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  which  he 
had  diligently  studied,  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  larger  work, 
as  is  now  generally  admitted.  "  Whenever  Lopez  Pinciano," 
says  Bouterwek,  "  abandons  Aristotle,  his  notions  respecting 
the  different  poetic  styles  are  as  confused  as  those  of  his 
contemporaries  ;  and  only  a  few  of  his  notions  and  distinctions 
can  be  deemed  of  importance  at  the  present  day.  But  his 
name  is  deserving  of  honorable  remembrance ;  for  he  was  the 
first  writer  of  modem  times  who  endeavored  to  establish 
a  philosophic  art  of  poetry ;  and,  with  all  his  veneration  for 
Aristotle,  he  was  the  first  scholar  who  ventured  to  think  for 
himself,  and  to  go  somewhat  farther  than  his  master."^  The 
Art  of  Poetry,  by  Juan  de  la  Cueva,  is  a  poem  of  the  didactic 
class,  containing  some  information  as  to  the  history  of  Spa- 
nish verse.^  The  other  critical  treatises  Avhich  appeared  in 
Spain  about  this  time  seem  to  be  of  little  importance ;  but  we 
know  by  the  writings  of  Cervantes,  that  the  poets  of  the  age 
of  Philip  were,  as  usual,  followed  by  the  animal  for  whose 
natural  prey  they  are  designed,  the  sharp-toothed  and  keen- 
scented  critic. 

31.  France  produced  very  few  books  of  the  same  class. 
French  '^'^®  Institutiones  Oratorioe  of  Omer  Talon  is  an 
treatises  of  elementary  and  short  treatise  of  rhetoric.^  Baillet 
criticism.  ^^^  Goujet  givc  somc  praise  to  the  Art  of  Poetry  by 
Pelletier,  published  in  1555.*  The  treatise  of  Henry  Stephens, 
on  the  Conformity  of  the  French  Language  with  the  Greek,  is 
said  to  contain  very  good  observations.^  But  it  must  be  (for 
I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it)  rather  a  book  of  gram- 
njar  than  of  superior  criticism.  The  Rhetorique  Frangaise 
of  Fouquelin  (1555)  seems  to  be  little  else  than  a  summary  of 
rhetorical  figures."  That  of  Courcellcs,  in  1557,  is  not  much 
better.^  All  these  relate  rather  to  }M-ose  than  to  poetry. 
Fiom  Ihe  number  of  versifiers  in  France,  and  the  popularity 
of  Ronsai'd  and  his  school,  we  might  have  expected  a  larger 

«  Hist,  of  Span.  Lit.,  p.  323.  letier  had   previously  rendered  Horac* 

*  It  is  printed  entire  in  the  eighth  vol-  Art  of  Poetry  into  French  verse,  id.    06. 
nnie  of  Parna.so  Espanol.  '>  Baillet,  iii.  353. 

*  Gibert,  Maitres  de  I'Eloquence,  print-        <■  Gibert,  p.  184 
cd  in  Baillet.  viii.  181.  '  Ibid.,  p.  366. 

*  Baillet,  iii.  351 ;  Goujet,  iii.  97.    Pel- 
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harvest  of  ci'itiVs.  Pasquior,  in  liis  valuable  miscellany,  Leg 
Recherches  de  la  France,  has  devoted  a  faw  pages  to  thia 
subject,  but  not  on  an  extensive  or  systematic  plan  ;  nor  can 
the  tATo  Bibliotheques  FraiK;aises,  by  La  Croix  du  Maine  and 
Verdier,  botli  published  in  1584,  thougli  they  contain  a  great 
deal  of  information  as  to  the  literature  of  France,  with  some 
critical  estimates  of  books,  be  reckoned  in  the  class  to  which 
•we  are  now  adverting. 

32.  Thomas  Wilson,  afterwards  secretary  of  state,  and 
much  employed  under  Elizabeth,  is  the  author  of  an  wii.cn's 
Art  of  lilietoriqne,  dated,  in  tlie  preface,  January,  Art  of 
15;)3.  The  rules  in  this  treatise  are  cliiefly  from  '^'""i"" 
Aristotle,  with  the  hel[)  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian ;  but  hia 
examples  and  illustrations  are  modern.  Warton  says  that  it 
is  the  first  system  of  criticism  in  our  language.*  But,  in  com- 
mon use  of  the  word,  it  is  no  criticism  at  all,  any  more  than 
the  treatise  of  Cicero  de  Oratore :  it  is  what  it  professes  to 
be,  a  system  of  rlietoric  in  the  ancient  manner ;  and,  in  this 
sense,  it  had  been  preceded  by  the  work  of  Leonard  Cox, 
which  has  been  mentioned  in  another  place.  AVilson  was  a 
man  of  considerable  learning,  and  his  Art  of  Rhetorique  is  by 
no  means  without  merit.  He  deserves  praise  for  censurin*" 
the  pedantry  of  learned  phrases,  or,  as  he  calls  them, "  Strang" 
iakhorn  terms,"  advising  men  "  to  s{)eak  as  is  commordy  re 
ceived;"  and  he  censures  also,  wliat  was  not  less  pedantic,  the 
introduction  of  a  French  or  It^dian  idiom,  which  the  travelled 
English  affected  in  order  to  show  their  jjoliteness,  as  tlie 
scholai-s  did  the  former  to  prove  their  erudition.  Wilson  had 
before  publislied  an  Art  of  Logic. 

33.  The  first  English  criticism,  properly  speaking,  that  I 
find,  is  a  short  tract  by  Gascoyne,  doubtless  the  poet  ciscovne; 
of  that  name,  puldished  in  157.>:  "  Certain  Notes  of  **''-''''^''- 
Instruction  concerning  the  IVLiking  of  Verse  or  Rhyme  in 
English."  It  consists  only  often  pages;  but  the  observations 
are  judicious.  Gascoyne  recommends  that  the  sentence  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  finished  at  the  close  of  two  lines  in  the 
couplet  measure.^  Webbe,  author  of  a  Discourse  of  English 
Poetry  (158G),  is  copious  in  comparison  with  Gascoyne, 
though  he  stretches  but  to  seventy  pages.     His  taste  is  better 

'  Hist,  of  Eagl.  Poetry,  iv.  15V.  lection  by  Mr.  ILislewood  in  two  ToluDte* 

'  <JaHcoyue,    with   all   the   other  early     1311  and  1315. 
EuglLsl;  ?ritic8,  was  repubUsheU  in  i  col- 
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shown  in  his  praise  of  Spenser  for  the  Shepherd's  Kalendar, 
than  of  Gabi'iel  Hai'vey  for  }  s  "  reformation  of  our  English 
verse ; "  that  is,  by  forcing  it  into  uncouth  Latin  measures, 
whicli  Webbe  has  himself  most  nnliappily  attempted. 

34.  A  superior  writer  to  Webbe  was  George  Puttenham, 
Puttenham's  wliose  Art  of  EngUsh  Poesie,  pubhshed  in  1589, 
Art  of  is  a  small  quarto  of  258  pages  in  three  books.    It  is 

in  many  parts  very  well  written,  in  a  measured 
prose,  rather  elaboi-ate  and  diffuse.  He  quotes  occasionally 
a  little  Greek.  Among  the  contemporary  English  jwets,  Put- 
tenham extols,  "  for  eclogue  and  pastoral  poetry,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  Master  Chaloner,  and  that  other  gentleman  who 
wrote  the  late  Shepherd's  Kalendar.  For  ditty  and  amorous 
ode,  I  iind  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh's  vein  most  lofty,  insolent 
[uncommon],  and  passionate  ;  Master  Edward  Dyer  for  elegy 
most  sweet,  solemn,  and  of  high  conceit;  Gascon  [Gascoyne] 
for  a  good  metre  and  for  a  plentiful  vein ;  Phaer  and  -Golding 
for  a  learned  and  well-connected  verse,  specially  in  translation, 
clear,  and  very  faithfully  answering  their  author's  intent. 
Others  have  also  written  with  much  facility,  but  more  com- 
mendaljly  perhaps,  if  they  had  not  written  so  much  nor  so 
popularly.  But  last  in  recital,  and  first  in  degree,  is  the  queen, 
our  sovereign  lady,  whose  learned,  delicate,  noble  muse  easily 
surmounteth  all  the  I'est  that  have  written  before  her  time  or 
since,  for  sense,  sweetness,  and  subtilty,  be  it  in  ode,  elegy, 
epigram,  or  any  other  kind  of  poem,  heroic  or  lyric,  whei-ein 
it  shall  please  her  majesty  to  employ  her  pen,  even  by  so 
much  odds  as  her  own  excellent  estate  and  degree  exceedeth 
all  the  rest  of  her  most  humble  vassals."  ^  On  this  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  only  specimen  of  Elizabeth's  poetry,  which, 
as  far  as  I  know,  remains,  is  prodigiously  bad.^  In  some  pas- 
sages of  Puttenham,  we  find  an  approach  to  the  higiier 
province  of  philosophical  criticism. 

35.  These  treatises  of  Webbe  and  Puttenham  may  have 
giaiiey's  been  preceded  in  order  of  writing,  though  not  of 
Deftnceof    publication,  by  the  performance  of  a  more  illustrious 

"'^^'  author.  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Ilis  Defence  of  Poesy 
was  not  published  till  1595.  The  Defence  of  Poesy  has  :il- 
ready  been  reckoned  among  the  polite  writings  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  to  which  class  it  rather  belongs  than  to  that  of 

1  Puttenham,  p.  51  of  IIiislewoO(.'"8  eJi-        "  Ellis's  Specimea'?,  U  1(52. 
lion ;  or  iu  Oeasura  Litei-aria,  i.  348 
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criticism ;  for  Slilney  rarely  comes  to  any  literary  censure, 
and  is  still  further  removed  troin  any  pruibund  pliilo.sophy. 
His  sense  is  good,  but  not  ingenious ;  and  the  declamatory  tori^ 
weakens  its  effect. 


Sect.  III. — On  Works  of  Fiction. 

Novels  and  Romances  in  Italy  and  Spain  —  Sidney's  Arcadia 

36.  The  novels  of  Bandello,  three  parts  of  which  were 
published  in  1554,  and  a  fourth  in  1573,  are  perhaps  Novels  of 
the  best  known  and  the  most  admired  in  that  species  J^i^ndeiio; 
of  composition  after  tliose  of  Boccaccio.  They  have  been 
censured  as  licentious,  but  are  far  less  so  than  any  of  preced- 
ing times ;  and  the  reflections  are  usually  of  a  moral  cast. 
These,  however,  as  well  as  the  speeches,  are  veiy  tedious. 
There  is  not  a  little  i)redilection  in  Bandello  for  sanguinary 
Btories.  Ginguene  praises  these  novels  for  just  sentiments, 
adherence  to  probability,  and  choice  of  interesting  subjects. 
In  these  resjjccts,  we  often  find  a  superiority  in  the  older  novels 
above  those  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  the  golden  age,  as  it  is 
generally  thought,  of  fictitious  story.  But,  in  the  management 
of  these  subjects,  the  Italian  and  Spanish  novelists  show  little 
skill ;  they  are  worse  cooks  of  better  meat ;  they  exert  no 
power  over  the  emotions  beyond  what  the  intrinsif  nature  of 
the  events  related  must  produce ;  they  sometimes  describe  well, 
but  with  no  great  imagination ;  they  have  no  strong  con- 
ception of  character,  no  dee|)  acquaintance  with  mankind,  not 
often  much  humor,  no  vivacity,  and  spirit  of  diah^gue. 

37.  The  Hecatomitlii,  or  Hundred  Tales,  of  Giraldi  Cinthio 
have  become  known  in  England  by  tlie  recourse  that  ^^  „.  ,, . 

fii     1  111  1  •  •  r-1  OfCintliio; 

ohakspeare  has  had  to  them  in  two  instances,  Cym- 
beline  and  Measure  for  Measure,  for  the  subjects  of  his  plays. 
Cinthio  has  also  borrowed  from  himself  in  liis  own  tragedies. 
He  is  stiU  more  fond  of  dark  tales  of  blood  than  Bandello 
He  seems  consequently  to  have  possessed  an  unfortunate 
influence  over  the  stage;  and  to  him,  as  well  as  his  brethren 
of  the  Italian  novel,  we  trace  those  scenes  of  improbable  and 
disgusting    horror,    from    which,    though    the    native    taste 
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and  gentleness  of  Shakspeare  for  tlie  most  part  disdainefl  such 
helps,  we  recoil  in  almost  all  the  other  tragedians  of  the  old 
English  school.  Of  the  remaining  Italian  novelists  that  be- 
long to  tliis  period,  it  is  enough  to  mention  Erizzo,  better 
known  as  one  of  the  founders  of  medallic  science.  His  Sei 
Giornate  contain  tliirty-six  novels,  called  Avvenimenti.  Tliey 
are  written  with  intolerable  prolixity,  but  in  a  pure  and  even 
elevated  tone  of  morality.  This  character  does  not  apply  to 
the  novels  of  Lasca. 

38.  The  French  novels,  ascribed  to  Margaret,  Queen  of 
Of  the  Navarre,  and  first  published  in  15.38,  with  the  title 
Qufonof     Ilistoire  des  Amans  fortunes,  are  principally  taken 

from  the  Italian  collections  or  from  the  fabliaux  of 
the  trouveurs.  Though  free  in  language,  they  are  written  iii 
a  much  less  licentious  spirit  than  many  of  the  former,  but 
breathe  throughout  that  anxiety  to  exhibit  the  clergy,  espe- 
cially the  reguhirs,  in  an  odious  or  ridiculous  light,  which  the 
principles  of  their  illustrious  authoress  might  lead  us  to 
expect.  Belleforest  translated,  perhaps  with  some  variation, 
the  novels  of  Bandello  into  French.^ 

39.  Few  probably  will  now  dispute  that  the  Italian  novel, 
Spanish  ^  picture  of  real  life,  and  sometimes  of  true  eircum- 
roinanees      st^uces,  IS    perused  with    less  weariness   than   the 

V  ry.  gpjj^^jgij  romance,  —  the  alternative  then  offered  to 
the  lovers  of  easy  reading.  But  this  had  very  numerous  ad- 
mirers in  that  generation  ;  nor  was  the  taste  confined  to  Spain. 
Tlie  popularity  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  Palraerin  of  Oliva, 
with  their  various  continuators,  has  been  already  mentioned.^ 
One    of  these,  Palmerin    of   England,  appeared  in  French 


1  Boutcrwck,  v.  286,  mentions  by  name  4  savoir  de  Lancelot  du  Lac,   de  Perce- 

several  other  French  novelists  of  the  six-  forest,  Tristan,  (jiron  le  courtois,  etautres, 

teenth  century :  I  do  not  know  any  thing  font  foy  de  ceste  vanite  antique.     On  s'en 

of  them.  est  ropeu  Pespace  de   plus   de  cinq   cens 

-  La  Noue,  a  severe  Protestant,  thinkg  ans,  jusques   i   ce    que    nostre    langa,!»e 

♦hem  as  pernicious  to  the  young  as  the  estiint  devenu  plus  orne  et  nostres  esprita 

■writings  of  Machiavel  had  been  to  the  old.  plus  fretillans,  il  a  fallu  inventer  quelciua 

This  he  dwells  upon  in  his  sixth  discourse,  nouveaute   pour  les  egayer.     Voili  com- 

"  De  tout  temps,"  tliis  lionest  and  sensible  ment  les  livres  d'Anuidis  sont  venus  en 

writer  says,  'Ml  y  a  en  des  hommes  qui  evidence  parmi  nous  en  ?«  dernier  siecle. 

out  este   diligens  d'escrire  et  mettre  en  Mais   pour  en   pjirler  an  vrai.   I'Espagne 

lumiere  des  choses  values.     Ce  qui  plus  les  a  engendrez,  et  la  Fi-ance  les  a  suule- 

Ics  y  a  conviez  est,  que  ils  S(-avoient  que  ment  revetus  de  plus  beaux  habillemens. 

leurs  labeurs  seroient  agreables  i  eeux  de  Sous   le  regne  du  roy  Henry  Second,  ils 

leurs  siecles,  dont  la  plus  part  a  toujours  out  eu  leur  principale  vogue;    et  croy  qui 

beime  [aime]  la  vanite,  corarae  le  poisson  si  quelqu'un  les  eust  voulualors  blasmer, 

fait  I'eau.     Les  vieux  remans  dont  nous  en  luy  eust  cracUc  au  visage,"  &e. —  p. 

Toyons  encor  les  fragmens  par-ci  et  par-li,  153,  edit.  1558 
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at  Lyons  in  1555.  It  is  uncertain  who  was  the  original' 
author,  or  in  what  language  it  was  first  written.  Cervantes'* 
has  honored  it  with  a  phiee  next  to  Amadis.  Mr.  Southey, 
though  he  condescended  to  abridge  Pahnerin  of  England, 
thinks  it  inferior  to  that  Iliad  of  romantic  adventure.  Several 
of  the  tales  of  knight-errantry  that  are  recorded  to  have  stood 
on  tlie  unfortunate  shelves  of  Don  Quixote  belong  to  this 
latter  part  of  the  century,  among  which  Don  Bellianis  of 
Greece  is  better  known  by  name  than  any  other.  These 
romances  were  not  condemned  by  Cervantes  alone.  "  Every 
poet  and  prose  writer,"  says  Bouterwek,  "  of  cultivated  talent, 
labored  to  oppose  the  contagion."  ^ 

40.  Spain  was  the  parent  of  a  romance  in  a  very  different 
style  ;  but,  if  less  absurd  and  better  written,  not  per-  j);^^^^,^ 
haps  much  more  interesting  to  us  than  those  of  Monte- 
chivalry,  the  Diana  of  JMoiitemayor.  Sannazaro's  ""'^J"""- 
beautiful  model  of  pastoral  romance,  the  Arcjidia,  and  some 
which  had  been  written  in  Portugal,  take  away  the  merit  of 
originality  from  this  celebrated  fiction.  It  formed,  however, 
a  school  in  this  department  of  literature,  hardly  less  nume- 
rous, according  to  Bouterwek,  than  the  imitators  of  Amadis.* 
The  language  of  Montemayor  is  neither  labored  nor  affected, 
and  though  sometimes  of  rather  too  formal  a  solemnity, 
especially  in  what  the  author  thought  philosophy,  is  remarka- 
bly harmonious  and  elevated ;  nor  is  he  deficient  in  depth  of 
feeling,  or  fertility  of  imagination.  Yet  the  story  seems  inca- 
pable of  attracting  any  reader  of  this  age.  The  Diana,  like 
Sannazaro's  Arcadia,  is  mingled  with  much  lyric  poetry, 
which  Bouterwek  tliinks  is  the  soul  of  the  wliole  composition. 
Cervantes,  indeed,  condemns  all  the  longer  of  these  poems  to 
the  flames,  and  gives  but  limited  praise  to  the  Diana.  Yet 
this  romance,  and  a  continuance  of  it  by  Gil  Polo,  had  in- 
spired his  own  youthful  genius  in  the  Galatea.  Tlie  chief 
merit  of  the  Galatea,  published  in  1584,  consists  in  the  poetry 
which  the  story  seems  intended  to  hold  together.  In  tlie 
Diana  of  Montemayor,  and  even  in  the  Galatea,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  real  adventui'es  and  characters  were  generally 

1  In  the  opinion  of  Boutcrwelc  (v.  2S2),  anij  more  amusing  novels  might  probably 

the  ta-ste  for  chivalrous  romance  declined  have  more  to  do  with  it :  the  serious  ro- 

in  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  through  mance  has  a  terrible  enemy  in  the  lively, 

the  prevalence  of  a  classical  spirit  in  lite-  But  it  revived    with  a  little  modifloation, 

rature  which  exposed  the  medireval  tic-  in  the  next  age. 
tions  to  derision.    Ihe  number  of  shorter        *  Uist.  Spau.  Lit.,  p.  305. 
VOL.  II.                 20 
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eliadowed,  —  a  practice  not  already  without  precedent,  and 
which,  by  the  French  especially,  was  carried  to  a  much 
greater  length  in  later  times. 

41.  Spain  became  celebrated  about  the  end  of  this  century 
Novels  in  for  her  novels  in  the  picaresque  style,  of  which  I^- 
resque^  zariUo  de  Tonnes  is  the  oldest  extant  specimen. 
Btjie.  The  continuation  of  this  little  work  is  reckoned  infe- 

rior to  the  part  written  by  Mendoza  himself;  but  botli 
together  ai-e  amusing  and  inimitably  short.^  The  first  edition 
Guzman  of  the  most  Celebrated  romance  of  this  class,  Guz- 
d'Aifarache.  \asin  d'Alfarachc,  falls  within  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  was  written  by  Matthew  Aleman,  who  is  said  to  have  lived 
long  at  court.  He  might  there  have  acquired,  not  a  know- 
ledge of  the  tricks  ot  common  rogues,  but  an  experience  of 
mankind,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  his 
romance.  Many  of  his  stories  also  relate  to  the  manners  of 
^  a  higher  class  than  that  of  his  hero.  Guzman  d'Alfarache  is  a 
sort  of  prototype  of  Gil  Bias ;  though,  in  fact,  Le  Sage  has 
borrowed  very  freely  from  all  the  Spanish  novels  of  this 
school.  The  adventures  are  numerous  and  diversified  enough 
to  amuse  an  idle  reader ;  and  Aleman  has  displayed  a  great 
deal  of  good  sense  in  his  reflections,  which  are  expressed  in 
the  pointed,  condensed  style  affected  by  most  writers  of  Si)ain. 
Cervantes  has  not  hesitated  to  borrow  from  him  one  of  San 
cho's  celebrated  adjudications,  in  the  well-known  case  of  tlie 
lady,  who  was  less  pugnacious  in  defence  of  her  honor,  than 
of  tlie  purse  awarded  by  the  court  as  its  compensation.  This 
story  is,  however,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  older  than  either  of 
them.- 

'  Though  the  continuation  of  Lazarillo  eth    dearest ;    his    sixpence    will    not  go 

de    Tonnes    is    roolvoned    inferior   to  the  so    far    as    the    rich   man's    threepence ; 

original,  it  coutaius  the  only  story  in  the  his    opinion   is   ignorance,    his   discretion 

whole  novel   which  has  made  its  fortune,  foolishness,  his  suffrage  scorn,  his   stock 

—  that  of  the  man  who  was  exhibited  as  upon  the  common  abused  by  uian5',  and 

a  sea-monster.  abliorred  by  all.     If  he  come  into  com- 

^   The  following  passage,   which  I  ex-  pauy,  he  is  not  heard;  if  any  chance  to 

tract  from  the  lietrospective  Keview,  vol.  meet  him,  they  seek  to  shun  him ;  if  he 

V.  p.  199,  is  a  fair  and  favorable  specimen  advise,    though    never     so    wisely,    they 

of  Aleman  as  a  moralist ;  who  is,  however,  grudge  and  murmur  at  him  :  if  he  work 

apt   to  be  tedious,  as  moralists   usually  miracles,  they  say  he  is  a  wit<',h ;   if  vir- 

are :  —  tuous,  that  he  goeth  about   to  deceive : 

"The   poor  man   is  a  kind  of  money  his  venial  sin  is  abhisphemy  ;  his  thought 

that  is  not  current,  the  subject  of  every  is  made  treason  ;  his  cause,  be  it  never  so 

idle  housewife's  chat,  the  offscum  of  the  just,  is  not  regarded ;   and,  to   have  his 

people,  the  dust  of  the  street,  tirst  tram-  wrongs   righted,  lie  must  appeal  to  that 

pled  under  foot,  and  then  thrown  on  the  other  life      All  men  crush  him;   no  man 

dunghill;    in  conclusion,    the   poor  man  favoreth    him.      There   is    no  man   that 

Is  the  rich   man's  ass.     lie   dineth   with  will  relieve  his  wants;    no  man  that  will 

the  Ui«t,  ttireth  with  the  worst,  and  pay-  bear  him  company  when  be  is  alone  and 
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42.  It  may  require  some  excuse  that  I  insert  in  this  plaoe 
Las  Guerras  de  Granada,  a  history  of  certain  Mooi-  l,is  ouer. 
ish  factions  in  the  last  days  of  that  king(U)m,  both  ^>^  J« 
because  it  has  been  usually  referred  to  tlie  seven- 
teenth century,  and  because  many  have  conceived  it  to  be  a 
true  relation  of  events.  It  purports  to  have  been  translated 
by  Gines  Perez  de  la  Hita,  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Mur« 
cia,  from  an  Arabic  original  of  one  Aben  Hamili.  Its  late 
English  translator  seems  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  authen- 
ticity :  and  it  has  been  sagaciously  observed,  that  no  Christian 
could  have  known  the  long  genealogies  of  Moorish  nobles 
which  the  book  contains.  INIost  of  those,  however,  who  read 
It  without  credulity,  will  feel,  I  ])resume,  little  difficulty  in 
agreeing  with  Antonio,  who  ranks  it  "among  Milesian  fables, 
though  very  pleasing  to  those  who  have  nothing  to  do."  The 
Zegi'is  and  Abencerrages,  with  all  their  romantic  exploits, 
seem  to  be  mere  creations  of  Castilian  imagination  :  nor  has 
Conde,  in  his  excellent  history  of  the  Moors  in  8i)ain,  once 
deigned  to  notice  them  even  as  fabulous ;  so  much  did  he 
reckon  this  famous  production  of  Perez  de  la  Hita  below  the 
historian's  regard.  Antonio  mentions  no  edition  earlier  than 
that  of  Alcala  in  1G04;  the  English  translator  names  IGOl 
for  the  date  of  its  publication,  an  edition  of  which  year  is  in 
the  Museum :  nor  do  I  find  that  any  one  has  been  aware  of 
an  earlier,  published  at  Sarag0(;a  in  1595,  except  Brunei, 
who  mentions  it  as  rare  and  little  known.  It  appears  by  the 
same  authority  that  there  is  another  edition  of  1598. 

43.  The  heroic  and  pastoral  romance  of  Spain  contributed 
something,  yet  hardly  so  much  as  luvs  been  supposed,  Sidney's 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Ai'cadia,  the  only  original  Arcadia, 
production  of  this  kind  worthy  of  notice  which  our  older 
literature  can  boast.  The  Arcadia  was  published  in  1590 ; 
having  been  written,  probably,  by  its  highly  accomplished 
author  about  ten  years  before. 

44.  Walpole,  who  thought  fit  to  display  the  dimensions  of 

oppressed  with  grief.  None  help  him,  English  writers  in  the  first  part  of  the 
all  hinder  hiui  ;  none  give  him,  all  take  seventeenth  ceutnry,  ami  confirms  what 
from  him;  he  is  debtor  to  none,  and  yet  I  have  suspected,  that  they  formed  it  in 
must  make  payment  to  all.  0  the  un-  a  great  measure  on  the  Spani.sh  school- 
fortunate  and  poor  condition  of  him  that  Ouziuau  d'AUar.iche  was  early  translatiid- 
is  poor,  to  whom  even  the  very  hours  are  into  Kui^lish,  as  most  other  Spanish  bookii 
sold  which  the  clock  striketh,  and  payeth  were ;  and  the  language  itself  was  more 
custom  for  the  sunshine  in  Augu.st ! "  |  familiar  in  the  reigns  of  James  and 
TUiB    is    much    iu    the    style    of   our  Oharlus  than  it  became  afterwards 
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his  OAMi  mind  by  announcing  that  he  could  perceive  nothing 
itecha-  remarkable  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (as  if  the  suffrage  of 
racter.  Europe  in  what  he  admits  to  be  an  age  of  heroes 
were  not  a  decisive  proof  that  Sidney  himself  overtopped 
those  sons  of  Anak),  says  of  the  Arcadia,  that  it  is  "  a  tedious, 
lamentable,  pedantic,  pastoral  romance,  which  the  patience 
of  a  young  virgin  in  love  cannot  now  wade  througli."  We 
may  doubt  whether  Walpole  could  altogether  estimate  the 
patience  of  a  reader  so  extremely  unlike  himself;  and  his 
epithets,  except  perhaps  the  first,  are  inap])licable.  The  Arca- 
dia is  more  free  from  pedantry  than  most  books  of  that  age ; 
and  though  we  are  now  so  accustomed  to  a  more  stimulant 
diet  in  fiction,  that  few  would  read  it  through  with  pleasun;, 
the  story  is  as  sprightly  as  most  other  romances,  sometimes 
indeed  a  little  too  much  so:  for  the  Arcadia  is  not  quite  a 
book  for  "  young  virgins,"  of  which  some  of  its  admirers  by 
hearsay  seem  not  to  have  been  aware.  By  the  epithet  "  pas- 
toral," we  may  doubt  whether  Walpole  knew  much  of  this 
romance  beyond  its  name ;  for  it  has  far  less  to  do  with  shep- 
herds than  with  courtiers,  though  tiie  idea  might  probably  be 
suggested  by  the  popularity  of  the  Diana.  It  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  the  Arcadia  is  more  tiresome  and  uninteresting, 
than  the  generality  of  that  class  of  long  romances,  prover- 
bially among  the  most  tiresome  of  all  books ;  and,  in  a  less 
fastidious  age,  it  was  read,  no  doul)t,  even  as  a  story,  with 
some  delight.^  It  displays  a  superior  mind,  rather  complying 
with  a  temporary  taste  than  affected  by  it;  and  many  pleasing 
passages  occur,  especially  in  the  tender  and  innocent  loves  of 
Pyrocles  and  Philoclea,  I  think  it,  nevertheless,  on  the 
whole,  inferior  in  sense,  style,  and  spirit  to  the  Defence  of 
Poesy.  The  following  passage  has  some  appearance  of  hav- 
ing suggested  a  well-known  poem  in  the  next  age  to  the  lover 
of  Sacharissa:  we  may  readily  believe  that  Waller  had  turned 
over,  in  the  glades  of  Penshurst,  the  honored  pages  of  her 
immortal  uncle  :  ^  — 

45.  "  The   elder   is-  named    Pamela,   by   many   men    not 


>  "  It  appears,"  says  Drake,  ''  to  have  A  translation  of  Iloliodorus  had  been  pub- 
been  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Sir  IMiilip  lisht'd  a  sliort  time  before. 
by  two  models  of  verv  different  ages,  and  -  The  poem  I  mean  Is  that  addres.sfcd 
to  have  been  built,  infoct,  on  their  admix-  to  Amoret,  "  fc'air  !  that  you  may  truly 
ture:  these  are  the  Kthiopic  History  of  know,"  drawing  a  comparisfn  b«tweea 
Heliodorus,  Bishop  of  Tricea  iu  Tliessaly,  her  and  Sacharissa. 
RDd  the  Arcadia  of  Sannazaro."  — p.  549. 
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deemed  inferior  to  her  sister.  For  ray  part,  when  I  marked 
them  both,  methouglit  there  was  (if  at  least  such  perfections 
may  receive  the  word  of  more)  more  sweetness  in  Philoclea, 
but  more  majesty  in  Pamela:  methought  love  played  in 
Philoclea's  eyes,  and  threatened  in  Pamela's :  methought 
Philoclea's  beauty  only  persuaded,  but  so  j)ersuaded  as  all 
hearts  must  yield  ;  Pamela's  beauty  used  violence,  and  such 
violence  as  no  heart  could  resist ;  and  it  seems  that  such  pro- 
portion is  between  their  minds.  Philoclea  so  bashful,  us  if 
her  excellences  had  stolen  into  her  before  she  Avas  aware ;  so 
humble,  that  she  will  put  all  pride  out  of  countenance ;  in 
sum,  such  proceeding  as  will  stir  hope,  but  teach  hope  good 
manners :  Pamela,  of  high  thoughts,  who  avoids  not  })ride 
with  not  knowing  her  excellences,  but  by  making  that  one  of 
her  excellences  to  be  void  of  pride ;  her  motiier's  wisdom, 
greatness,  nobility,  but,  if  I  can  guess  aright,  knit  with  a  more 
constant  temper." 

46.  The  Arcadia  stands  quite  alone  among  English  fictions 
of  this  century.  But  many  were  translated  in  the 
reign  of  J^lizabeth  from  the  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  ,,"0™"'^ 
and  even  Latin  ;  among  which  Painter's  Palace  of  >'"K''^h 
Pleasure,  whence  Sliaksi)eare  took  several  of  his 
plots,  and  the  numerous  labors  of  Antony  Munday,  may  be 
mentioned.  Pahnerin  of  England  in  1580,  and  Amadis  of 
Gaul  in  1592,  Avere  among  these;  others  of  less  value  were 
transferred  from  the  Spanish  text  by  the  same  industrious 
hand ;  and  since  these,  while  still  new,  were  sudicicnt  to  fur- 
nish all  tlie  gratification  required  by  the  public,  our  own 
writers  did  not  much  tiisk  their  invention  to  augment  tiie 
Btock.  They  would  not  have  been  very  successful,  if  we  may 
judge  by  such  deplorable  specimens  as  Breton  and  Greene, 
two  men  of  considerable  poetical  talent,  have  left  us.'  The 
once  famous  story  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom, 
by  one  Johnson,  is  of  rather  a  superior  ckiss :  the  adventures 
are  not  original ;   but  it  is  by  no  means  a  translation  from 


1  The  Mavillia  of  Bretou,  the  Dorastus  Bibliojrrapher.  i.  508.     But,  as   truth   is 

and   Fawnia   of  Greene,  will  be  found  in  generally  inoie  faithful  to  natural  sjmpa- 

the  collections   of  the    indefatigable    Sir  thies   than   fiction,    a   little     tale,    called 

Egertou    Brvdjres.      The    first    is     below  Never  too  Late,  in  which  Ureene  has  relat- 

contempt;    the  second,   if  not    quite  so  ed  his  own  story,  is  unalfected  and  patlie- 

ridiculous,    is    written     with    a   quaint,  tic.     Drake's  Shakspeare  and  his  Timaa, 

alTuut«d,  aod  empty  euphuism      Itritish  i.  489. 
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any  single  work.*  Mallory's  famous  romance,  La  INforte 
d' Arthur,  is  of  much  earlier  date,  and  was  first  printed  by 
Caxton.  It  is,  however,  a  translation  from  several  French 
romances,  though  written  in  very  spirited  language. 

*  Drake,  i.  529. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

HISTORY  OF  rUYSICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURB 
FROM  1600  TO  IGOO 


Sect.  I. — On  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science. 

Algebraists  of  this  Period  —  Vieta  —  Slow  Progress  of  Coperoican  Theory  —  Tycha 
Brahe  —  Reform  of  Calendar  —  Mechanics  —  Sterinus  —  Gilbert. 

1.  The  breach  of  faith  towards  Tartaglia,  by  which  Cardan 
communicated  to  the  world  the  method  of  solving  Tartaglia 
cubic  equations,  having  rendered  them  enemies,  the  antitJ^rJan. 
injured  party  defied  the  aggressor  to  a  contest,  wherein  each 
should  propose  thirty-one  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  other. 
Cardan  accepted  the  challenge,  and  gave  a  list  of  his  problems, 
but  devolved  the  task  of  meeting  his  antagonist  on  his  disciple 
Ferrari.  The  problems  of  Tartaglia  are  so  much  more  dif- 
ficult than  those  of  Cardan,  and  the  latter's  representative  so 
frequently  failed  in  solving  them,  as  to  show  the  former  in 
a  high  rank  among  algebraists,  though  we  have  not  so  long  a 
list  of  his  discoveries.^  This  is  told  by  himself  in  a  work  of 
miscellaneous  mathematical  and  physical  learning,  Quesiti  ed 
luvenzioni  Diverse,  published  in  1546.  In  1555  he  put  forth 
the  first  part  of  a  treatise,  entitled  Trattato  di  Numeri  o 
Misure;    the  second  part  appearing  in  1560. 

2.  Pelletier  of  Mans,  a  man  advantageously  known  both  in 
literature  and  science,  published  a  short  treatise-  on  Algebra  of 
algebra  in  1554.  He  does  not  give  the  method  of  I'ei'etier. 
solving  cubic  equations ;  but  Hutton  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  Cardan's  work,  which  he  quotes.  In 
fact,  he  promises  a  third  book,  this  treatise  being  divided  into 
two,  on  the  higher  parts  of  algebra ;    but  I   do   not   know 

»  Montucla,  p.  568. 
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whether  this  be  found  in  any  subsequent  edition.  Pellelier 
does  not  employ  the  signs  -j-  and  — ,  which  had  been 
invented  by  Stifelius,  using  p  and  in  instead ;  but  We  find  the 
sign  \/  of  irrationality.  What  is  perhaps  the  most  original 
in  this  treatise  is,  that  its  author  jjeroeived,  that  in  a  quadra- 
tic equation,  where  the  root  is  rational,  it  must  be  a  divisor  of 
the  absolute  number.^ 

3.  In  the  Whetstone  of  Wit,  by  Robert  Record,  in  1557, 
Record's  ^^'^  ^"'^  ^^^  signs  -|-  and  — ,  and  for  the  first  time 
wii<-f>tone  that  of  equality  = ,  which  he  invented.^  Record 
knew  that  a  quadratic  equation  has  two  roots.  The 
scholar  (for  it  is  in  dialogue)  having  been  perplexed  by  this 
as  a  ditliculty,  the  master  answers,  "  That  variety  of  roots 
doth  declare  that  one  equation  in  number  may  serve  for  two 
several  questions.  But  the  form  of  the  question  may  easily 
instruct  you  which  of  these  two  roots  you  shall  take  for  your 
purpose.  Howbeit,  sometimes  you  may  take  both.'"'  He 
says  nothing  of  cubic  equations;  havuig  been  prevented  by  an 
interruption,  the  nature  of  which  he  does  not  divulge,  from 
continuing  his  algebraic  lessons.  We  owe,  therefore,  nothing 
to  Record  but  his  invention  of  a  sign.  As  these  artifices  not 
only  abbreviate,  but  clear  up  the  process  of  reasoning,  each 
successive  improvement  in  notation  deserves,  even  in  the 
most  concise  sketch  of  mathematical  history,  to  be  remarked; 
but  certaiidy  they  do  not  exhibit  any  peculiar  ingenuity,  and 
might  have  occurred  to  the  most  ordinary  student. 

'  Pelletier  seenss  to  have  arrived  at  this  lead  us  to  fiuppnpe  that   Record   was  ac- 

not  by  observation,  but  in  a  scientific  me-  quainted  with  negative  as  well  as  positive 

thod.    "  Comnie  x-  =  2.c  +  15  "  (I  siibsti-  root'^,  the  /irta>  rartices  of  Cardan.     Tliat  a 

tute  the  usual  si^^ns  for  clearness).  "  il  est  quadratic  equation  of  a  certain  fonn  lias 

certjiin   ijue  x  que  uous  chcrchons  doit  two  poMtive  roots,  had  long  K'tn  known, 

estre  contenu   (ifialenient  en   15,  puisque  In   a   very  modem  book,  it  is   sjiid   that 

a;'  est  egal  i  deux  .r,  et  15  davantage.  et  Mohammed  ben  Musa,  an  Arabian  of  tlie 

que  tout  iiDinbre  ce.jisicpif.   (quarre)  con-  reign    of   Aluiamon,   whose    algebra   was 

Ment  les  racines  egalenierit  et  precisenient.  translated  by  the  late  Dr.  Rosen  in  1831, 

Mainteuant  iuiis([ue  2.r  font  certain  uoui-  observes  that  there  are  two  roots  in  the 

'  bre  do  racines.  il  faut  done  que  15  f usse  form  ax"  +  6  =  rx,  but  that  this  cannot 

rachevemeut    des    racines   qui   sont    n6-  be  in  the  othei"  three  cases.    Libri.  Hist,  des 

cessaires    pour    accomplir    a:^,"  __  p.   40.  Sciences  Mathematiques  en  Italic,  vol.  ii 

(l.vn.   1554.)  (1838.)     l^eonard  of  I'isa  had  some  notion 

-  "And  to  avoid  the  tedious  repetition  of  this,  but  did  not  .state  it,  according  to 

of  these  words,  Ms  equal  to,'  I  will  set.,  :u^  M.  bibri,  so  generally  as  Ben  Musa.     Upon 

1  do  often  in  work  use,  a  pair  of  parallels,  reference  to  Colebrooke's  Indian  Algebra, 

i^emowe  lines  of  one  length  thus  r=,  be-  it  will  appear  that  the  e.xistence  of  two  po- 

oaiise  no  two  things  can  be  more  equal,  sicive  roots  in  .some  cases,  though  the  con- 

The    word    gemnwe,    from     the     French  ditions  of  the  problem  will  often  be  found 

genienu^  twin  (Cotgravu),  is  very  uncom-  to  exclude  the  application  of  one  of  them, 

mon  :   it   was  used  for  a  double  ring,  a  is  clearly  laid  down  by  the  Hindoo  algebni- 

§e»/(fi  or  g-ewott  ring." — Todd's  Johnsou"3  ists.    IJut   one  of  them  says,  "People  do 

birt'c  nary.  not  approve  a  negative  absolute  number  " 

*  This  general  mode  of  expresdou  might 
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4.  The  great  boast  of  France,  and  indeed  of  algebi-aical 
science  generally,  in  this  period,  was  Francis  Viete, 
oftener  called  Vieta ;  so  truly  eminent  a  man,  that  he 
may  well  spare  laurels  w^hich  are  not  his  own.  It  has  been 
observed  in  another  place,  that  after  Montucla  had  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  Wallis,  who  claims  every  thing  for  Har- 
riott, many  algebraical  methods  indisputably  contained  in  the 
writings  of  his  own  countryman,  Cossali  has  come  forward, 
witii  an  equal  cogency  of  proof,  asserting  the  right  of  Cardan 
to  the  greater  nuniber  of  them.  But  the  following  steps  in 
the  progress  of  algebra  may  be  justly  attributed  to  lus  disco 
Vicfca  alone:  1.  We  must  give  the  first  place  to  one  series, 
.ess  difficult  in  itself  than  important  in  its  results.  In  the 
earlier  algebra,  alphabetical  characters  were  not  generally 
employed  at  all,  except  that  the  Res,  or  unknown  quantity, 
was  sometimes  set  down  R.  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  Stifelius, 
in  1514:,  first  em|)loyed  a  literal  notation,  A.  B.  C.,  to  express 
unknown  quantities ;  while  Cardan,  and,  according  to  Cossali, 
Liuca  di  Borgo,  to  whom  we  may  now  add  Leonard  of  Pisa 
Jiimself,  make  some  use  of  letters  to  express  indefinite  num- 
bers.' But  Vieta  first  a[)plied  them  as  general  symbols  of 
quantity,  and,  by  thus  forming  the  scattered  elements  of  spe- 

•  Vol  i  p  54.  A  modern  writer  has  without  reference  to  the  original  writers, 
remaiked  that  Aristotle  employs  letters  we  might  be  led  to  suppose. 
of  the  alphabet  to  express  indeterminate  The  process  by  which  the  rule  for  solv- 
quantities,  and  says  it  has  never  been  ob-  ing  cubic  equations  was  originally  discov- 
served  before.  He  refers  to  the  Physics,  in  ered  seems  worthy,  as  I  have  intimated  in 
Aristot.  Opera,  i  543,  559,  5*)5,  &c.,  but  another  place  (vol.  i.  p  449),  of  exciting 
without  mentioning  any  edition  The  our  curiosity  Masercs  ha-s  investigated 
letters  a,  /i,  y,  &c.,  express  force,  mass,  ""^  'o  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
spice,  or  time.  Ltbri,  Hist,  des  Sciences  JJ^^'  reprinted  in  his  Tracts  on  Cubic  and 
Mnthematiques  en  Italic,  i.  104.  Upon  «iqH.adnitic  Equations,  p.  55-b9;  and  in 
reference  to  Aristotle,  I  find  many  instances  »'-riptores  Logan tlimici,  vol.  ii.  It  is  re- 
in the  sixth  book  of  the  Physica;  Auscul-  markable  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
tationes,  and  in  other  plices.  '«*^,°  '^'"'^^^  "^  *^*''>''  Cardan   h.a.s  hmiself 

Though  I  am  reluctant  to  mix  in  my  '"'''  "s  on  the  subject  in  the  sixth  chap- 
text,  which  is  taken  from  esfciblished  **''  °^  tli^Ars  Magna  ;  yet  he  has  nearly 
writers,  anv  observations  of  my  o^vn  on  e"<^feil  the  process  which  fartaglia  pur 
a  subject  wherein  my  kno-.vledge  is  so  very  f."*^'*  '  ^^'>^  "^'  ¥  ^  geometrical  construe 
liiniteil  as  in  mathematics,  I  may  here  re-  *'"'!  \^  '*  manifest,  by  all  that  these  alge 
mark,  that  although  Tartaglia  and  Cardan  llf'"^*^  ^j''''^  written  on  the  subject,  tiiat 
do  not  use  .single  letters  .as  symbols  of  i"*^>:  '^''^'^  ^''<*  clearest  conviction  they  were 
known  quantity,  yet,  when  theV  refer  to  a  dealing  with  continuous  or  geometrical, 
geometrical  construction,  they  employ  in  "^"^  merely  with  discrete  or  arithmetical, 
their  equations  double  letters,  the  usual  JU'"it'ty-  This  gave  them  an  insight  into 
signs  of  lines.  Thus  we  find,  in  the  Ars  tlie  fundamental  truth,  which  is  unintel- 
Magna,  ABmAC,  where  we  should  put  ''.S'*'''^  ^o  '""S  as  algebra  pas.'ies  for  a  spe- 
n  —  h.  The  want  of  a  good  algorithm  "°^^  anthmelic,  that  ei-rry  value  which 
was  doubtless  a  great  impediment':  but  it  *""  conditions  of  the  problem  admit  may 
Wiis  not  quite  so  deficient  a.s  from  readin"  °'^  a.ssigiied  to  unknown  quantities,  with- 
ino<Urn  histories  of  algebraical  discovery"  ?."'   di<tinction    of   rationality   and   irra» 

'  tionility.      To    abstract    number    iteel^ 
irratiouality  is  iuafplicable. 
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cious  analysis  into  a  system,  has  been  justly  reckoned  tha 
founder  of  a  science,  which,  fi-ora  its  extensive  application,  has 
made  the  old  problems  of  mere  numerical  algebra  appear  ele- 
mentary and  almost  trifling.  "Algebra,"  says  Kastner,  "from 
furnishing  amusing  enigmas  to  the  Cossists,"  as  he  calLs  tho 
first  teachers  of  the  art,  "became  the  logic  of  geometrical 
invention."  ^  It  would  appear  a  natural  conjecture,  that  the 
improvement,  towards  which  so  many  steps  had  been  taken 
by  others,  might  occur  to  the  mind  of  Vieta  simply  as  a 
means  of  saving  the  trouble  of  arithmetical  operations  iit 
working  out  a  problem.  But  those  who  refer  to  his  treatise 
entitled  De  Arte  Analytica  Isagogc,  or  even  the  first  page  of 
it,  will,  I  conceive,  give  credit  to  the  author  for  a  more  scien- 
tific view  of  liis  own  invention.  He  calls  it  loyistice  speciosa, 
as  opposed  to  the  logisfice  numerosa  of  the  older  analysis  :  ^ 
his  theorems  are  all  general,  the  given  quantities  being  con- 
sidered as  indefinite ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  substituted 
letters  for  the  known  quantities  in  the  investigation  of  parti- 
cular problems.  Whatever  may  have  suggested  this  great 
invention  to  the  mind  of  Vieta,  it  has  altogether  changed  the 
character  of  his  science. 

5.  Secondly,  Vieta  understood  the  transformation  of  equa- 
tions, so  as  to  clear  them  from  co-efiicients  or  surd  roots,  or  to 
eliminate  the  second  term.  This,  however,  is  partly  claimed 
by  Cossali  ibr  Cardan.  Yet  it  seems  that  the  process  em- 
ployed by  Cardan  was  much  less  neat  and  short  than  that 
of  Vieta,  which  is  still  in  use.''  3.  He  obtained  a  solution  of 
cubic  equations  in  a  different  method  from  that  of  Tartaglia. 
4.  "  He  shows,"  says  Montuda,  "  that,  when  the  unknown 
quantity  of  any  equation  may  have  several  positive  values 
(for  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  only  these  that  he  consid- 
ers), the  second  term  has  for  its  co-eificient  the  sum  of  these 
values  with  the  sign  — ;  the  third  has  the  sum  of  the  products 


•  Geschichte  der  Mathomatik,  i.  63.  general  reasoningby  symbolical  language." 

-  "  Forma    autem    Zctesiu    Ineundi   ex  In  tbis  sense  there  was  very  little  algebra 

arte  propria  est,  non  jam  in  numeris  suam  before  Vieta  ;  and  it  would  be  improper  to 

logicam    exercente,    qute    fuit  oscitantia  talk  of  its   being  known   to   the  Greeks, 

veterum  aualystarum,  sed  per   logisticen  Arabs,  or  Hindoos.     The  definition  would 

sub  specie  noviter  inducemlam.  feliciorem  also   include  the  fomiulse  of  logic.     Tho 

multo  et  potiorem  numerosa,  ad  eoinpa-  original  definition  of  algebra  seems  to  be 

itindum  inter  se  magnituilines,  proposita  the  science  of  finding  an  equation  between 

pvinium  homogeniorum  lege,"  &c.  —  p.  i.,  known  ami  unknown  quantities,  per  op' 

edit.  IfJtG.  positionem  et  re.slaurationeni . 

A  pre  found  writer  on  .algebra,  Mr.  I'ca-  "  It  is  fully  cxpl.ained  in  his  work,  Da 

cock,  has  lately  defined  it,  "  the  science  of  Ueco^uiiionc  Jiquationum,  cap.  7. 
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of  these  values  multiplied  in  paire;  the  fourth,  the  sum  of  such 
products  multiplied  in  threes,  and  so  forth ;  finally,  tliat  the 
absolute  term  is  the  product  of  all  the  values.  Here  is 
the  discoveiy  of  Harriott  pretty  nearly  made."  It  is  at  least 
no  small  advance  towards  it.^  Cardan  is  said  to  have  gone 
some  way  towards  this  theory,  but  not  with  much  clearness, 
nor  extending  it  to  equations  above  the  third  degree.  5.  He 
devised  a  method  of  solving  equations  by  a])proximation, 
analogous  to  the  process  of  extracting  roots,  which  has  been 
superseded  by  the  invention  of  more  compendious  rules.'* 
6.  He  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  the  true  author  of  the 
application  of  algebra  to  geometry  ;  giving  copious  examples 
of  the  solution  of  problems  by  this  method,  though  all  belong- 
ing to  straight  lines.  It  looks  like  a  sign  of  the  geometrical 
relation  under  which  he  contemplated  his  own  science,  that  he 
uniformly  denominates  the  first  power  of  the  unknown  quantity 
lotus.     But  this  will  be  found  in  older  writers.^ 


'  Some  tlieorems  given  by  Vieta  rery 
shortly,  ami  without  demonstnition.  sliow 
his  knowledge  of  the  structuie  of  equa- 
tions.  I  transcrilH!  from  Maseres,  wiio 
haa  expressed  them  in  the  usual  algebraic 
language.  "  Si  a  +  4  X  -^  —  •■^''  acquetur 
ab,  X  explicabilis  est  de  qualibet  illarum 
duarum  a  vel  6."  The  second  theorem  is : 
"  a  (  ab 

c\  br' 

sequetur  oAe,  x  explicabilis  est  de  quali- 
bet illarum  trium  a,  b,  vel  r."  Tlie  third 
and  fourth  theorems  extend  this  to  higher 
equations. 

2  Jlontuola,  i.  600:  Ilutton's  Mathe- 
matinal  Dictionary  :  Biogr.  Univers.  art. 
«  Viete." 

3  It  is  certain  that  A'ieta  perfectly  knew 
the  relation  of  algebra  to  magnitude  as 
well  as  number,  as  the  first  p.iges  of  his 
In  Artem  Aualyticam  Isngoge  fully  show. 
But  it  is  equally  certain,  jjs  has  been  ob- 
Berved  before,  that  Tartaglia  .-iiid  Cardan, 
and  much  older  writ<:rs,  Orientiil  aswella/i 
Kuropejin,  knew  the  same  :  it  was  by  help 
of  geometry,  whi'h  Cardan  calls  via  regia, 
that  the  former  made  his  great  discovery 
of  the  solution  of  cubic  ecjuatinns.  Cos- 
Bali,  ii   147  ;  Cardan,  Ars  Magna,  ch.  xi. 

Lnhis  and  rarlix  are  useiJ  indifferently 
for  the  first  power  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tity JQ  the  Ars  Magna.  Cos.sali  contends 
■  th.-it  Fra  I^nca  had  applied  algebra  to  geo- 
metry. Vieta,  however,  it  is  said,  was 
the  first  who  taught  how  to  construct 
(fKometrical  figures  by  means  of  algebra. 
MoQtucla,  p.  604.  But  compare  Cossaii, 
p.  427 


A  writer  lately  quoted,  and  to  who«« 
knowledge  and  fcilents  I  bow  with  defer- 
ence, seems,  as  I  would  venture  to  suggest, 
to  have  overrated  the  impnrtjince  of  that 
employment  of  letters  to  signify  quantities, 
known  or  unknown,  which  he  has  found 
in  Aristotle,  and  in  .several  of  the  moderns, 
and  in  consequence  to  have  depreciated 
the  real  merit  of  Vieta.  Leonard  of  Pi.sa, 
it  .seems,  whose  algebra  this  writer  has  for 
the  first  time  publislwd,  to  his  own  honor 
and  the  advantage  of  scientific  history, 
makes  use  of  letters  as  well  as  lines  to 
repre.sent  quantities.  "  Quelquefois  il  em 
ploie  des  lettres  pour  exprimer  des  quan 
tites  indetemiinees,  connues  on  inconnues, 
sans  les  representer  par  des  lignes.  On 
voit  ici  comment  les  modernes  ont  cte 
amenes  4  se  servir  des  Wttres  d'alphabet 
(meuie  pour  exprimer  des  quantites  con- 
nues) long  temps  avant  Viete,  i  qui  on  a 
attribue  a  tort  une  notation  qu'il  faudrait 
peut-etre  faire  remonter  jusqu'i  Aristote, 
et  que  tant  d'algebniistes  modernes  ont 
employee  avant  le geometre  Fran<;ais.  Car 
outre  Leonard  de  Pise,  P.aciolo,  et  d"autres 
geometres  Italiens  firent  u.sagc  des  lettres 
pour  indiquer  les  quantit«s  connues,  et 
c'est  d'eux  plutot  que  d'Aristote  que  les 
modernes  ont  appris  cette  notation."  — 
Libri,  vol.  ii.  p.  34.  But  there  is  surely 
a  wide  interval  between  the  use  of  a  short 
symbolic  expres.sion  for  particular  quan- 
tities, as  M.  Libri  has  remarked  in  Aris 
totle.  or  even  the  partial  employment  of 
letters  to  designate  known  quantities,  aa 
in  the  Itivlian  algebraists,  and  the  me- 
thod of  stating  general  relations  by  th« 
exclusive  use  of  letters,  whicii  Vieta  fitat 
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6.  "Algebra,"  says  a  philosopher  of  the  present  day,  "was 
still  only  an  ingenious  art,  limited  to  the  investigation  of 
nmnbers :  Vieta  displayed  all  its  extent,  and  instituted  gene- 
ral expressions  for  particular  results.  Having  profoundly 
meditated  on  the  nature  of  algebra,  he  perceived  that  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  science  is  to  express  relations. 
Newton,  with  the  same  idea,  defined  algebra  an  universal 
arithmetic.  The  first  consequences  of  this  general  principle 
3f  Vieta  were  his  own  application  of  his  specious  analysis  to 
geometry,  and  the  theory  of  curve  lines,  which  is  due  to  Des- 
cartes ;  a  fruitful  idea,  from  which  the  analysis  of  functions, 
and  the  most  sublime  discoveries,  have  been  deduced.  It  has 
led  to  the  notion  that  Descartes  is  the  first  who  applied  algebra 
to  geometry:  but  this  invention  is  really  due  to  Vieta;  tor  ho 
resolved  geometrical  problems  by  algebraic  analysis,  and  con- 
structed figures  by  means  of  these  solutions.  These  investi- 
gations led  him  to  the  theory  of  angular  sections,  and  to  the 
general  equations  which  express  the  values  of  chords."  ^  It 
has  been  observed  above,  tliat  this  requires  a  slight  limitation 
as  to  the  solution  of  })roblems. 

7.  The  Algebra  of  Bombelli,  published  in  1589,  is  the  only 
other  treatise  of  the  kind,  during  this  period,  that  seems  wor- 
thy of  much  notice.  Bombelli  saw  better  than  Cardan  the 
nature  of  what  is  called  the  irreducible  case  in  cubic  equa- 
tions. But  Vieta,  whether  after  Bombelli  or  not  is  not  cer- 
tain, had  the  same  merit.^  It  is  remarkable  that  Vieta  seems 
to  have  paid  little  regard  to  the  discoveries  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Ignorant,  probably,  of  the  writings  of  Record,  and  per- 
haps even  of  those  of  Stifelius,  he  neither  uses  the  sign  =  of 
equality,  emjiloying  instead  the  clumsy  word  ^quatio,  or 
rather  -Zl^^quetur,''  nor  numeral  exponents ;  and  Hutton  ob- 
serves, that  Vieta's  algebra  has,  in  consequence,  the  appear- 
ance of  being  older  than  it  is.  He  mentions,  however,  the 
signs  -j-  and  — ,  as  usual  in  his  own  time. 

introJuced.    Th.at  Tartaglia  and  Cardan,  *  M.  Fourier,  quoted  in  Biographie  Uni- 

and  even,  as  it  now  appe;trs,    Ijeonard  of  verselle 

I'isa,  went  a  certain  way  towards  the  in-  -  Cossjili ;  Hutton. 

vention  of  A'ieta,  cannot  much  diminish  ^  Vieta  uses  =:,  but  it  is  to  denote  tliat 

lii.-i  jilory  ;  especially  when  we  find  that  he  the   proposition  is   true   both  of  ••)-  and 

entirely  apprehended  the  importance  of  his  —  ;  where  we  put  +  .     Jt  is  almost  a  pre- 

own   In^istice  speciosa  in  science.     I  have  sumption  of  copying  one   from  another, 

montioned  above,  that,  as  far  as  my  obser-  that    several   modern   writers  say  Vieta's 

VJition  ha'?  gone,  Vieta  does  not  work  par-  word  is  (pqwitio.     I  have  always  "found  it 

ticular  problems  by  the  specious  algebra.  rrf/iirtur ;    a    difference     not    material    in 

itself. 
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8.  Amidst  the  groat  progress  of  algebra  tlirough  the  six« 
teenth  century,  the  geometers,  content  witli  wliat  the  ^ 
ancients  had  lert  them,  seem  to  liave  had  httle  care  of  this 
but  to  ehicidate  their  remains.  Euclid  was  the  oh-  P'^""''- 
ject  of  their  idolatry :  no  fault  could  be  acknowledged  in  his 
elements ;  and  to  write  a  verljose  commentary  upon  a  few 
propositions  was  enough  to  make  the  reputation  of  a  geome- 
ter. Among  the  almost  innumerable  editions  of  Euclid  that 
appeared,  those  of  Commandin  and  C'lavins,  both  of  them  in 
the  first  rank  of  mathematicians  for  that  age,  may  be  distin- 
guished. Commandin,  especially,  was  much  in  request  in 
England,  where  he  was  frequently  reprinted ;  and  Montucla 
calls  him  the  model  of  commentators,  for  the  pertinence  and 
sufficiency  of  his  notes.  The  commentary  of  Clavius,  though 
a  little  prolix,  acquired  a  still  higher  re])utation.  We  owe  to 
Commandin  editions  of  the  more  difficult  geometers,  Archi- 
medes, Pappus,  and  Apollonius ;  but  he  attem[)ted  little,  and 
that  without  success,  beyond  the  province  of  a  translator 
and  a  commentator.     Maurolycus  of  Messina  had  no  superior 

, among  contemporary  geometers.  Besides  his  edition  of  Ar- 
chimedes, and  other  labors  on  the  ancient  mathematicians,  he 
struck  out  the  elegant  theory,  in  which  others  have  followed 
him,  of  deducing  the  properties  of  the  conic  sections  from 
those  of  the  cone  itself.  But  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Montucla,  and  other  historical  and  biographical  works,  for  the 
less  distinguished  writers  of  the  sixteenth  age.' 

9.  Tho  extraordinary  labor  of  Joachim    llha^ticus  in  his 
trigonometrical  calculations  has  been  mentioned  in  .Toaohim 
our  first  volume.     His  Opus  Palatinum  de  Triangu-  i^«t'«"3- 
lis  was  published  from  his  manuscript,  by  Valentine  Otho,  in 
1594.     But  the  work  was  left  incomplete,  and  the  editor  did 
not  accomplish  what  Joachim  had  designed.     In  liis  tables, 
the  sines,  tangents,  and  secants  are  only  calculated  to  ten 
instead  of  fifteen  places  of  decimals.     Pitiscus,  in  1613,  not 
only  completed  Joachim's  intention,  but  carried  the  minute 
ness  of  calculation  a  good  deal  farther.^ 

10.  It  can  excite  no  wonder,  that  the  system  of  Coper 
nicus,  simple  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  met  with  little  copemican 
encouragement  for  a  long  time  after  its  promulga-  ^^^'^y- 
tion,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  natural  obstacles  to  its  ro- 

1  Montucla;  Klistncr;   Ilutton;   Tlingr.  Univ.  *  Montucla,  p.  681. 
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eeption.  Mankind  can,  in  general,  take  tliese  tlieories  of  the 
celestial  movements  only  upon  trust  from  philosophers ;  and, 
in  this  instance,  it  required  a  very  general  concurrence  of 
competent  judges  to  overcome  the  repugnance  of  what  called 
itself  common  sense,  and  was  in  fact  a  ])rejudice  as  natural, 
as  universal,  and  as  irresistible,  as  could  inHu(jnce  liuman 
belief.  With  this  was  united  another,  derived  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture ;  and  though  it  miglit  have  been  sutficieut 
to  answer,  that  phrases  implying  the  rest  of  the  earth,  and 
motion  of  the  sun,  are  merely  popular,  and  such  as  those  who 
are  best  convinced  of  the  opposite  doctrine  must  employ  in 
ordinary  language,  this  was  neither  satisfactory  to  the  vulgar, 
nor  recognized  by  the  church.  Nor  were  the  astronomers  in 
general  much  more  favorable  to  the  new  theory  than  either 
the  clex-gy  or  the  multitude.  They  had  taken  pains  to  fami- 
liarize their  understandings  with  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis  ; 
and  it  may  be  often  observed,  tliat  those  who  have  once 
mastered  a  complex  theory  are  better  pleased  with  it  than 
with  one  of  more  simplicity.  The  whole  wdl^ht  of  Aristotle's 
name,  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  not  only  biassed  the 
judgment,  but  engaged  the  passions,  connected  as  it  was  with 
general  orthodoxy  and  tlie  preservation  of  established  systems, 
was  thrown  into  the  scale  against  Co])crnicus.  It  was  asked, 
what  demonstration  could  be  given  of  his  hypothesis  ;  whether 
the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  could  not  be  reconciled 
to  the  Ptolemaic ;  whether  the  greater  quantity  of  motion,  and 
the  complicated  arrangement  which  the  latter  required,  could 
be  deemed  sufficient  objections  to  a  scheme  proceeding  from 
the  Author  of  nature,  to  whose  power  and  wisdom  our  notions 
of  simplicity  and  facility  are  inapplicable  ;  whether  the  moral 
dignity  of  man,  and  his  peculiar  relations  to  the  Deity, 
imtblded  in  Scripture,  did  not  give  the  world  he  inhabits  a 
better  claim  to  the  place  of  honor  in  the  universe,  than  could 
be  pretended,  on  the  score  of  mere  magnitude,  for  the  sun.  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  strongest  presumptions  in  favor  of 
the  system  of  Copernicus  were  not  discovered  by  himself. 

11.  It  is  easy,  says  Montucla,  to  reckon  the  number  of 
adherents  to  the  Copernican  theory  during  tlie  sixteenth 
centuiy.  After  Rhaiticus,  they  may  be  nearly  reduced  to 
Reinhold,  author  of  tlie  Prussian  tables ;  Rothman,  whom  Ty- 
cho  drew  over  afterwards  to  his  own  system ;  Christian  Wur- 
eticius  (Ursticius),  who  made  some  proselytes  in  Italy;  finally, 
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MaRstlln,  llie  illustrious  master  of  Kepler.  TTo  might  have 
added  Wright  and  Gilbert,  for  the  credit  of  England.  Among 
the  Italian  proselytes  made  by  Wurstieius,  we  may  perhaps 
name  Jordano  Bruno,  who  sti-enuously  asserts  the  Copernican 
liypothesis ;  and  two  much  greater  authorities  in  physical  sci- 
ence,—  Benedetti,  and  Galileo  himself.  It  is  evident  that  the 
preponderance  of  valuable  suffrages  was  already  on  the  side 
of  truth.^ 

12.  The  predominant  disinclination  to  contravene  the  ap- 
parent testimonies  of  sense  and  Scripture  had,  per-  Tycho 
haps,  more  effect  than  the  desire  of  originality  in  Brahe. 
suggesting  the  middle  course  taken  by  Tycho  Brahe.  He 
was  a  Dane  of  noble  birth,  and  early  drawn,  by  the  impulse  of 
natural  genius,  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  Frederic  III.,  his 
sovereign,  after  Tycho  had  already  obtained  some  reputation 
erected  for  him  the  observatory  of  Uraniburg  in  a  small  isle 
of  the  Baltic.  In  this  solitude  he  passed  above  twenty  yeai"S, 
accumulating  the  most  extensive  and  accurate  observations 
which  were  known  in  Europe  before  the  discovery  of  the 
telescope  and  the  improvement  of  astronomical  instruments. 
These,  however,  w'ere  not  published  till  1006,  though  Kepler 
had  previously  used  them  in  his  TabuliB  Rodolphime.  Tyclio 
himself  did  far  more  in  this  essential  department  of  the  astro- 
nomer than  any  of  his  predecessors  ;  his  resources  were  much 
beyond  those  of  Copernicus ;  and  the  latter  years  of  this  cen- 
tury may  be  said  to  make  an  epoch  in  physical  a'^tronomy. 
Frederic,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  was  more  than  a  patron  of  tiie 
science.  The  observations  of  that  prince  have  been  deemiid 
worthy  of  praise  long  after  his  rank  had  ceased  to  avail  them. 
The  Emperor  Ilodolpli,  when  Tycho  had  been  driven  by  envy 
from  Denmark,  gave  him  an  asylum  and  the  means  of  cai'ry- 
ing  on  his  observations  at  Prague,  where  he  died  in  IGOl. 
He  was  the  first  in  modern  times  who  made  a  catalogue  of 
stars,  registering  their  positions  as  well  as  his  instruments 
permitted  him.  This  catalogue,  published  in  his  Progym- 
nasmata  in  1G02,  contained  777  ;  to  which,  from  Tycho's  own 
manuscripts,  Kepler  added  223  stars.' 

13.  In  the  new  mundane  system  of  Tycho  Brahe,  whicli, 
though  first  regularly  promulgated  to  the  world  in 

lus  Progyranasmata,  had  been  communicated  in  his  '^^J***™ 

«  Montucla,  p.  033.  a  Id.,  pp  Go3-659. 
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epistles  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  he  supposes  the  fiv« 
planets  to  move  round  the  sun,  but  carries  the  sun  itself  with 
these  five  satellites,  as  well  as  the  moon,  round  the  earth. 
Though  this,  at  least  at  the  time,  might  explain  the  known 
phenomena  as  well  as  the  two  other  theories,  its  want  of  sim- 
plicity always  prevented  its  reception.  Except  Longomon- 
tanus,  the  countryman  and  disciple  of  Tycho,  scarce  any 
conspicuous  astronomer  adopted  an  hypothesis,  which,  if  it  had 
been  devised  some  time  sooner,  would  perhaps  have  met  witli 
better  success.  But,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  wise  all 
fell  into  the  Copemican  theory,  and  the  many  were  content 
without  any  theory  at  all. 

14.  A  great  discovery  in  physical  astronomy  may  be 
assigned  to  Tycho.  Aristotle  had  pronounced  comets  to  be 
meteors  generated  below  the  orbit  of  the  moon.  But,  a 
remarkable  comet  in  lo77  having  led  Tycho  to  observe  its 
])ath  accurately,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  bodies 
are  far  beyond  the  lunar  orbit,  and  that  they  pass  through 
what  had  always  been  taken  for  a  solid  firmament,  environ- 
ing the  starry  orbs,  and  which  plays*  no  small  part  in  the 
system  of  Ptolem3\  He  was  even  near  the  discovery  of  their 
elliptic  revolution  ;  the  idea  of  a  curve  round  the  sun  having 
struck  him,  though  he  could  not  follow  it  by  observation.^ 

15.  The  acknowledged  necessity  of  reforming  the  Julian 
Oregorian  Calendar,  gave,  in  this  age,  a  great  importance  to  as- 
caiendar.  tronomy.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  details  of 
tliis  change,  effected  l)y  the  authority  of  Gregory  XIII.,  and 
the  skill  of  Lilius  and  Clavius,  the  mathematicians  employed 
under  him.  The  new  calendar  was  immediately  received  in 
all  countries  acknowledging  the  Pope's  supremacy;  not  so 
much  on  that  account,  though  a  discrepancy  in  the  ccclesi:isti- 
cal  reckoning  would  have  been  very  inconvenient,  as  of  its 
real  superiority  over  the  Julian.  The  Protestant  countries 
came  much  more  slowly  into  the  alteration ;  truth  being  no 
longer  truth  when  promulgated  by  the  pope.  It  is  now 
ndmitted  that  the  Gregorian  calendar  is  very  nearly  perfect, 
!it  least  as  to  the  computation  of  the  solar  year,  though  it  is 
not  quite  accurate  for  tlie  purpose  of  finding  Easter.  In  that 
age,  it  had  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  M«stlin,  an  astrono- 
mer of  deserved  reputation ;  and  of  Scaliger,  whose  knowledge 

»  Montucla,  p.  GG2. 
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of  chronology  ought  to  have  made  him  conversant  with  the 
subject,  but  who,  by  a  method  of  squaring  the  circle,  which  he 
announces  with  great  confidence  as  a  d(;monstration,  showed 
the  world  that  his  genius  did  not  guide  him  to  the  exact 
sciences.^ 

1 6.  The  science  of  optics,  as  well  as  all  other  branches  of 
the  mixed  mathematics,  fell  very  short  of  astrono-     _  ,. 

'J  Optics. 

my  in  the  number  and  success  of  its  promoters.  It 
was  carried  not  much  farther  than  the  point  where  Alhazen, 
Vitello,  and  Roger  Bacon  left  it.  Maurolycus  of  Messina,  in 
a  treatise  published  in  1575,  though  written,  according  to 
Montucla,  fifty  years  before,  entitled  Theoremata  de  Lumine 
et  Umbra,  has  mingled  a  'i^iw  novel  truths  with  ei-ror.  He 
explains  rightly  the  fact  that  a  ray  of  light,  received  through 
a  small  aperture  of  any  shape,  produces  a  circular  illuminatiou 
on  a  body  intercepting  it  at  some  distance ;  and  points  out 
why  different  defects  of  vision  are  remedied  by  convex  or 
concave  lenses.  He  had,  however,  mistaken  notions  as  to  the 
visual  power  of  the  eye,  which  he  ascribed,  not  to  the  retina, 
but  to  the  crystalline  humor  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  Maurolycus, 
though  a  very  distinguished  philosopher  in  that  age,  seems  to 
have  made  few  considerable  discoveries  in  physical  science.^ 
Baptista  Porta,  wlio  invented,  or  at  least  made  known,  the 
camera  obscura,  tiiough  he  dwells  on  many  optical  phenomeua 
in  his  Magia  Naturalis,  sometimes  making  just  observations, 
had  little  insight  into  the  principles  that  explain  them.^  The 
science  of  perspective  has  been  more  frequently  treated, 
especially  in  this  period,  by  painters  and  architects  than  by 
mathematicians.  Albert  Durer,  Serlio,  Vignola,  and  especial- 
ly Peruzzi,  distinguished  tliemselves  by  practical  treatises ; 
but  the  geometrical  principles  were  never  well  laid  down 
before  the  work  of  Guido  Ubaldi  in  IGOO.* 

17.  This  author,  of  a  noble  family  in  the  Apennines,  ranks 
high  also  among  the  improvers  of  theoretical  me- 
chanics. This  great  science,  checked,  like  so  many 
others,  by  the  erroneous  principles  of  Aristotle,  made  scarce 
any  progress  till  near  the  end  of  the  century.  Cardan  and 
Tartaglia  wrote  upon  the  subject ;  but  their  acuteness  in 
abstract  mathematics  did  not  compensate  for  a  want  of  accu- 
rate observation  and  a  strange  looseness  of  reasoning.     'I'hus, 

1  Montucla,  pp.  C74-686.  s  la..  p.  698. 

2  Id.,  p.  095.  «  ia.i  p.  708. 
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Cardan  infers  that  the  power  required  to  sustain  a  weight  on 
an  inclined  phme  varies  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  angle, 
because  it  vanislies  when  the  plane  is  horizontal,  and  becomes 
equal  to  the  weight  when  the  j)lane  is  perpendicular.  But 
this  must  be  the  case  if  the  power  follows  any  otlier  law  of 
direct  variation,  as  that  of  the  sine  of  inclination,  that  is,  the 
height,  which  it  really  does.'  Tartaglia,  on  his  part,  con- 
ceived that  a  cannon-ball  did  not,  indeed,  describe  two  sides  of 
a  parallelogram,  as  was  commonly  imagined,  even  by  scienti- 
fic writers;  but,  what  is  hardly  less  absurd,  that  its  point-blank 
direction  and  line  of  perpendicular  descent  are  united  by  a 
circular  arch,  to  which  they  are  tangents.  It  was  generally 
agreed,  till  the  time  of  Guido  Ubaldi,  tiiat  the  arms  of  a  lever 
charged  with  etjual  weights,  if  displaced  from  the  horizontal 
position,  would  recover  it  wlien  set  at  liberty.  Benedetti  of 
Turin  had  juster  notions  than  liis  Italian  contemporaries  :  he 
ascribed  the  centrifugal  force  of  bodies  to  thcii-  tendency  to 
move  in  a  straight  line  ;  he  determined  the  law  of  equilibrium 
for  the  oblique  lever,  and  even  understood  the  composition  of 
motions.^ 

18.  If,  indeed,  we  should  give  credit  to  the  sixteenth 
century  for  all  that  was  actually  discovered,  and  even  reduced 
to  writing,  we  miglit  now  |)roceed  to  the  great  name  of 
Galileo;  for  it  has  been  said  that  his  treatise  Delia  Scienza 
Meccanica  was  written  in  l.o'J2,  though  not  published  for  more 
than  forty  years  afterwards.'  But  as  it  has  been  our  rule, 
with  not  many  exceptions,  to  date  books  from  their  publica- 
tion, we  must  defer  any  mention  of  tliis  remarkable  work  to 
the  next  period.  The  experiments,  however,  made  by  Gali- 
leo, when  lecturer  in  mathematics  at  Pisa,  on  falling  bodies, 
come  strictly  witliin  our  limits.  He  was  appointed  to  this 
olfice  in  158i),  and  left  it  in  lij\)2.  Among  the  many  unfound- 
ed assertions  of  Aristotle  in  physics,  it  was  one,  that  the 
velocity  of  falling  bodies  was  proportionate  to  their  weights  : 
Galileo  took  advantage  of  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  to  prove 
the  contrary.  But  this  important  though  obvious  experiment, 
which  laid  open  much  of  the  theory  of  motion,  displeased  the 
adlierents  of  Aristotle  so  highly,  that  they  compelled  hira  to 


•  Alcntucla.  p.  690.  in   1592;    and    those    who,     on    svrond 

'  lU.,  p.  0!»3.  _  thoughts,  woulj  have  known  better,  hf.n 

3  I*l;i.vf;iir  has  fallen  Into  the  mistake  of  copied  him. 
tupiKising  tiiat  tliis  tntatise  vitxa  puhlislieii 
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leave  Pisa.     lie  soon  obtained  a  cliair  in  the  University  of 
Padua. 

19.  But,  on  the  same  principle  that  we  exclude  the  work 
of  Galileo  on  mechanics  from  the  sixteenth  century,  it  statics  of 
seems  reasonable  to  mention  that  of  Simon  Stevinus  stevinus 
of  Bruges ;  since  the  first  edition  of  his  Statics  and  Hydro 
statics  was  printed  in  Dutch  as  early  as  1585,  though  we  can 
hardly  date  its  reception  among  the  scientific  public  before  the 
Latin  edition  in  1G08.  Stevinus  has  been  chiefly  known  by 
his  discovery  of  the  law  of  equilibrium  on  the  inclined  plane, 
which  had  baffled  the  ancients,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  mis- 
taken by  Cardan.  Stevinus  supposed  a  llexible  chain  of  uni- 
form weight  to  descend  down  the  sides  of  two  connected 
])lanes,  and  to  hang  in  a  sort  of  festoon  below.  The  chain 
would  be  in  equilibrio,  because,  if  it  began  to  move,  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  move  for  ever,  the 
circumstances  being  unaltered  by  any  motion  it  could  have ; 
and  thus  thei'e  would  be  a  perpetual  motion,  wliicli  is  impos- 
sible. But  the  part  below,  being  equally  balanced,  must, 
separately  taken,  be  in  equilibrio ;  consequently,  the  part 
above,  lying  along  the  planes,  must  also  be  in  equilibrio ;  and 
hence  the  weight  of  the  two  parts  of  the  chain  must  be  equal ; 
or,  if  that  lying  along  the  shorter  plane  be  called  the  power,  it 
will  be  to  the  other  as  the  lengtiis  ;  or  if  there  be  but  one 
plane,  and  the  power  hang  perpendicularly,  as  the  height  to 
tlie  length. 

20.  The  first  discovery  made  in  hydrostatics,  since  the  time 
of  Archimedes,  is  due  to  Stevinus.     He  found  that    iiyaro- 
the  vertical  pressure  of  fluids  on  a  iiorizontal  surtace   8'^'"=^- 

is  as  the  product  of  the  base  of  the  vessel  by  its  height,  and 
showed  the  law  of  pressure  even  on  the  sides.^ 

21.  The  year  1600  was  the  first  in   which   England  pro- 
duced a  remarkable  work  in  physical  science ;   but   Qi,j,g^j 
tliis  was  one  sufficient  to  raise  a  lasting  reputation   on  tue 
for  its  author.     Gilbert,  a  physician,  in    his  Latin   ">"°"^'- 
treatise  on  the  magnet,  not  only  collected  all  the  knowledge 
which  others  had  possessed  on  tliat  subject,  but  became   at 
once  the  father  of  experimental  philosophy  in  this  island,  and, 
by  a  singular  felicity  and  acuteness  of  genius,  tiie  founder  of 
theories  whi<',h  have  been  revived  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  and 

1  Montiicla,  ii.  180. 
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ai'e  almost  universally  received  into  the  creed  of  the  science. 
The  magnetism  of  the  earth  itself,  liis  own  original  hypothesis, 
nova  ilia  nostra  et  iaaudlta  de  tellure  sententia,  could  not,  of 
course,  be  confirmed  by  all  the  experimental  and  analogical 
proof  Avhich  luis  rendered  that  doctrine  accepted  in  recent 
philosophy  ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  one  of  tiiose  vague  con- 
jectures that  are  sometimes  unduly  applauded,  when  they 
receive  a  confirmation  by  the  favor  of  fortune.  He  relied  on 
the  analogy  of  terrestrijil  phenomena  to  those  exhibited  by 
what  he  calls  a  terrella,  or  artificial  spherical  magnet.  What 
may  be  the  validity  of  his  reasonings  from  experiment,  it  is  for 
those  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject  to  determine  ;  but  it 
is  evidently  by  the  torch  of  experiment  that  he  was  guided. 
A  letter  from  Edward  Wriglit,  whose  authority  as  a  mathema- 
tician is  of  some  value,  admits  the  terrestrial  magnetism  to  be 
proved.  Gilbert  was  also  one  of  our  earliest  Copei'nicans,  at 
least  as  to  tlie  rotation  of  the  earth  ;  *  and,  with  his  usual  saga- 
city, inferred,  before  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  that  there 
are  a  multitude  of  fixed  stars  beyond  the  reach  of  our  vision. 


*  Mr.  ^Vhewell  thinks  that  Gilbert  was 
more  doubtful  about  the  annual  tliau  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  and  informs 
us  that  in  a  posthumous  work  he  seems  to 
hesitate  between  Tyeho  and  Copernieus. 
Hist,  of  Inductive  Sciences,  i.  38y.  Gil- 
berfs  argument  for  the  diurnal  motion 
would  extend  to  the  annual.  "  Non  pro- 
babilis  modo  sej  manifesta  videtur  terras 
diurna  circumvolutio,  cum  uatura  semper 
agit  per  pauciora  magis  quam  plura,  atque 
rationi  magis  consenttmeum  videtur  unum 
exiguum  corpus  telluris  diuruam  voluta- 
tionera  efficere  quam  mundum  totum  cir- 
cumferri." 

■•'  1.  G,  c.  3.  The  article  on  Gilbert  in 
the  Biogi'aphie  Universelle  is  discreditable 
to  that  publication.  If  the  author  was  so 
very  ignorant  as  not  to  have  known  any 
thing  of  Gilbert,  he  migbt  at  least  have 
avoided  the  assumption  that  nothing  was 
to  be  known. 

Sarpi,  who  will  not  be  thought  an  in- 
competent judge,  names  Gilbert  with  Vie- 
ta  as  the  only  original  writers  among  his 
contemporaries.  "  Non  ho  vedii  to  in  ques- 
to  secolo  uomo  quale  abbia  scritto  cosa 
Bua  propria,  salvo  Vieta  in  Fnincia  e  Gil- 
bert! in  Inghiltern."  —  Lettere  di  Fra 
Paolo,  p.  31. 


[Griselini,  who  published  some  memoira 
of  Father  Paul  in  1760,  and  h.id  seen  liis 
manuscripts,  thinks  fit  to  claim  for  him 
the  priority  as  to  all  the  magnetic  ob- 
servations of  Gilbert.  "  Ora  io  dico  che 
nel  tKittato  del  Gilbert  non  v'  e  cosa  che 
uon  sia  8t;jtii  prima  osservata  ed  experi- 
mentata  dal  Sarpi.  I^  medesime  sono  le 
sue  viste  ;  e  riguardo  a'  fenomeni,  tutta  la 
varieti  si  riduce  al  modo  di  esporli,  o  ne' 
ragguagli.  Fri  Paolo  e  semplice,  conciso, 
e  nou  fa  deduzioni  sistematiche,  e  segue  la 
ma.ssima  inculcata  dappoi  da  Bacone  di 
Verulamio,  cioe  storia,  osservazioni  e  spe- 
rienze." —  Cited  in  Vita  di  F.  Paolo  Sarpi, 
per  Bianchi  Giovini.  Bruxelles,  1.S30.  It 
is  for  the  reader  to  consider  whether  Sarpi 
would  have  pr;iised  Gilbert's  originality  as 
he  has  done  without  a  hint  that  he  had 
made  the  .-fame  discoveries. 

It  may  be  added  that  Griiselini  wa.<<  no 
great  master  of  scientific  subjects,  as  ap- 
pears in  Biogr.  Universelle.  art.  "Sarpi." 

This  is  not  said  to  depreciate  the  phy- 
sical science  of  Sarpi,  who  was  a  wonderful 
man  upon  almost  every  subject,  and  had,  I 
have  no  doubt,  collected  much  as  to  mag 
netism,  — 184  <.  J 
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Zoology — Gesner;  Aldrovandus.     Botany  —  Lobel;  CsBsalpln;  and  others. 

22.  Zoology  and  botany,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
ceutuiy,  were  as  yet  ahncst  neglected  fields  of  know-  ocsner's 
ledge  :  scarce  any  thing  had  been  added  to  the  valua-  Zoology. 
ble  history  of  animals  by  Aristotle,  and  those  of  plants  by 
Theophrastns  and  Dioscorides.  But  in  the  year  lool  waa 
published  the  first  part  of  an  immense  work,  the  History 
of  Animals,  by  that  j)rodigy  of  general  erudition,  Conrad 
Gesner.  This  treats  of  viviparous  quadrupeds ;  the  second, 
which  appeared  in  15.54,  of  the  oviparous  ;  the  third,  in  1555, 
of  birtls  ;  the  fourth,  in  the  following  year,  of  fishes  and  aquatic 
animals;  and  one,  long  afterwards,  published  in  1587,  relates 
to  serpents.  Tlie  first  part  was  reprinted  with  additions  ia 
loGO  ;  and  a  smaller  work  of  woodcuts  and  shorter  descrip- 
tions, called  Icones  Animalium,  appeared  in  1553. 

23.  This  work  of  tlie  first  great  naturalist  of  modern  times 
is  thus  eulogized  by  one  of  the  latest :    "  Gesner's   jj^  ^^^ 
History  of  Animals,"  says  Cuvier,  "may  be  consi-   nicterby 
dered  as  the   basis  of  all  modern  zoology ;    copied     ""^'' 
almost  literally  by  Aldrovandus,  abridged  by  Jonston,  it  has 
become  the  foundation  of  much  more  recent  works  ;  and  more 
than  one  famous  author  has  borrowed  from  it  silently  most 
of  his  learning :  for  those  passages  of  the  ancients,  which  have 
escaped    Gesner,    have   scarce    ever   been    observed    by   the 
moderns.     He  deserved  their  confidence  by  his  accuracy,  his 
pei*spicuity,  his  good  faith,  and  sometimes  by  the  sagacity  of 
his  views.     Though  he  has  not  laid  down  any  natural  classifi- 
cation by  genera,  he  often  points  out  very  well  the  true  rela- 
tions of  beings."  ^ 

24.  Gesner  treats  of  every  animal  under  eight  heads  or 
chapters:  —  1.     Its   name   in    different   languages;   Qgg^gpig 
2.  Its   external  description  and  usual  place  of  ha-  axrange- 
bitation ;  3.    Its  natural  actions,  length  of  life,  dis-   °"^°'' 
eases,  &c. ;  4.  Its  disposition,  or,  as  we  may  say,  moral  charao* 

>  Biogr.  Umvursclle,  axt.  "  Qesner." 
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ter ;  5.  Its  utility,  except  for  food  and  medicine  ;  6.  Its  use 
as  food;  7.  Its  use  in  medicine;  8.  Tlie  philoh.gical  rela- 
tions of  the  name  and  qualities,  their  proper  and  figurative 
use  in  language,  which  is  subdivided  into  several  sections. 
So  comi)rehensive  a  notion  of  zoology  displays  a  mind  accus- 
tomed to  encyclopedic  systems,  and  loving  the  labors  of  learn- 
ing for  their  own  sake.  Much,  of  course,  would  have  a  very 
secondary  value  in  the  eyes  of  a  good  naturalist.  His  method 
is  alphabetical :  but  it  may  be  reckoned  an  alphabet  of  gene- 
ra ;  for  he  arranges  what  he  deems  cognate  species  together. 
In  the  Icones  Animalium,  we  find  somewhat  more  of  chissi- 
lication.  Gesner  divides  quadrupeds  into  Animalia  Man 
sueta  and  Animalia  Fera;  the  former  in  two,  the  latter  ia 
(bur,  orders.  Cuvier,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  writing 
probably  from  memory,  has  hardly  done  justice  to  Gesner 
in  this  respect.  The  delineations  in  the  History  of  Animals 
and  in  the  Icones  are  very  rude ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy, 
with  so  little  assistance  from  engraving,  to  determine  the 
species  from  his  description. 

2o.  Linnjeus,  though  professing  to  give  the  synonyroes  of 
his  predecessors,  has  been  frequently  careless,  and 
Wonfto*"  unjust  towards  Gesner;  his  mention  of  several  quad- 
known  qua-  rupeds  (the  only  part  of  the  hitter's  work  at  which 
"^  ■  I  have  looked)  having  been  unnoticed  in  the  Syste- 
ma  Naturas.  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  Gesner  had  made 
very  considerable  additions  to  the  number  of  species  known 
to  the  ancients ;  and  it  cannot  be  reckoned  a  proof  of  his 
acuteness  in  zoology,  that  he  placed  the  hippopotamus  among 
aquatic  animals,  and  the  bat  among  birds.  In  the  latter 
extraordinary  error,  he  was  followed  by  all  other  naturalists 
till  the  time  of  Ray.  Yet  he  shows  some  judgment  in 
rejecting  plainly  fabulous  animals.  In  the  edition  of  1551,  I 
find  but  few  quadrupeds,  except  those  belonging  to  the  coun- 
tries round  the  Mediterranean,  or  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
^lian.^  The  Reindeer,  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
ancients  knew,  though  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  Poland  and  Germany,  he 
found  in  Albertus  Magnus ;  and  from  him,  too,  Gesner  had 

>  In  Canlan,  De  Subtilitate,  lili.  10,  pub-  l:irgo  as  man,  which  persists  long  in  stand- 

lished  in  1550,  I  find  the  ant-eater,  ursiis  iw^  erect,  •'  amat  pueros  et  mulieres,  cona- 

formicarius,  which,  if  f  am  not  uiist;iken,  turque  concumljere,  quod  nos  vidimus." 

Uesner  lias  omitted,  though  it  is  iu  ller-  Tills  was  probably  one  of  the  large  baboona 

luado  d'OTicdoj   also  a  cercopithecus,  as  of  Africa. 
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got  some  notion  of  the  Polar  Bear.  He  mentions  the  Musk- 
deer,  which  was  known  through  the  Arabian  writers,  though 
unnoticed  by  the  ancients.  The  new  world  furnished  hira 
with  a  scanty  list.  Among  these  is  the  Opossum,  oi*  Simi- 
Vulpa  (for  wliich  Linni\!us  has  not  given  him  credit),  an 
account  of  which  he  may  have  found  in  Finzon  or  Peter 
Martyr ,  ^  the  IManati,  of  wliich  he  found  a  description  in  Her- 
nando's Plistory  of  the  Indies  ;  and  the  Guinea  pig,  Cunicu- 
lus  Indus,  which  he  says  was,  within  a  few  years,  first  brought 
to  Europe  from  the  New  World,  but  was  become  everywhere 
common.  In  the  edition  of  1560,  several  more  species  are 
introduced.  Olaus  Magnus  had,  in  tlie  mean  time,  described 
the  Glutton  ;  and  Belon  had  found  an  Armadillo  among 
itinerant  quacks  in  Turkey,  though  he  knew  that  it  came  from 
America.^  Belon  had  also  described  the  Axis-deer  of  India. 
The  Sloth  appears,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  edition  of  Gesner, 
and  the  Sagoin,  or  Ouistiti,  as  well  as  what  he  calls  ]\ht$ 
Indiciis  alius,  wliich  LinniBus  refers  to  the  Raccoon,  but  seems 
rather  to  be  the  Nasua,  or  Coati  Mondi.  Gesner  has  given 
only  three  cuts  of  monkeys,  but  was  aware  that  there  were 
several  kinds,  and  distinguishes  tliem  in  description.  I  have 
not  presumed  to  refer  his  cuts  to  particular  species,  which, 
probably,  on  account  of  tlieir  rudeness,  a  good  naturalist 
would  not  attempt.  The  Simia  Inuus,  or  Barbary  ape,  seems 
to  be  one,  as  we  might  expect.^  Gesner  was  not  very  diligent 
in  examining  the  histories  of  the  New  World.     Peter  Martyr 


*  In  the  Toyage  of  Pinzon,  the  compan-  Martyr,  DeKehus  Oceanicis,  dec.  i.,  lib.  9, 

ion  of  Columbu.s  in  his  la.st  voyage,  when  we  finj  a   longer  account  of  the   "  mon- 

tlie   continent  of  Guiana  was  discovorej,  strosum  ilhid  animal  vulpino  rostro,  cer- 

which  will  be  found  iu  tlie  Novus  Orljis  of  oopithecea  cauda,  vespertilioneis  aurilius, 
Gryna;us,  a  specimen  of  tlie  genus  Didel-  -  manibus  humanius,  pedibus  simiam  annti- 

phis  is  mentioned  with  the  astonishment  lans ;    quod   natos   jam   filios  alio  gi.'stat 

which  the  first  appearance  of  the   mar-  quocuncjue  proficiscatur  utero  exteriore  iu 

Bupial  type  would  naturally  excite  iu  an  modum  ma^;nre  crumena;."     This  animal, 

Eurcpean.      "  Couspexere    etiamnum    ibi  lie  s;iys,  lived  some  months  in  Spain,  and 

animal  quadrupes,  prodigiosum  quidem  ;  was  seen  by  him  after  its  death.     Several 

nam  pai-s  anterior  vulpem,  posterior  vero  species  are  natives  of  Guiana, 

simiam  piseseutabat,  nisi  quod  peiles  effin-  ^   Tatus^     r/imi/rupes    peregrina       The 

git  humanos  ;  aures  autem  habet  noctua;,  species    figured    in    Gesner    is    Dastfpits 

et  infi-a  consuetam  alvum  aliani  habet  in-  novemcinctiis.     This  animal,  however,  is 

fitar  crumenic,  in  qua   deliteseunt   catuli  mentioned   by  Hernando  d'Oviedo  under 

^us  tantisper,  donee  tuto  prodire  queant,  the  came  Bardati. 

et  absque  parentis  tutelacibatum  qua^rcre,  ^  •' Sunt  et  cynocephalorum  diversa  ge- 

iiec  unquam  exeunt  crumeuam,  nisi  cum  nera,  nee  unum  genus  caudatoruni."     I 

Biigunt.      Portentvsuni   hoc  aniuial   cum  think  he  knew  the  leading  characteristics 

catulis  tribus  Sibiliam  delatum  est:  et  ex  founded   on   the  tail,  but  did  not  attend 

Sibilia  Illiberim,  id  est  Grsiuatam,  in  gra-  accunitely    to    subordinate    distinctions, 

tiam  reguui,  qui  novis  senipi-r  rebus  ob-  though  he  knew  them  to  exist. 
Wiitiiutur."  —  p.  110,  edit.  10o2.     Iu  I'e'tr 
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and  Hernando  would  have  suj)plied  him  with  several  he  has 
overlooked,  as  the  Tapir,  the  Peccary,  the  Ant-eater,  and  the 
fetid  Polecat.' 

26.  Less  acquainted  with  books,  but  with  better  opportu- 

nities of  observing  nature,  than  Gesner,  his  contem- 
porary Belon  made  greater  accessions  to  zoology. 
Besides  his  excellent  travels  in  the  Levant  and  E^gypt,  we 
have  from  him  a  liistory  of  fishes  in  Latin,  printed  in  15.53, 
and  translated  by  the  author  into  French,  with  alterations 
and  additions;  and  one  of  birds,  published  in  French  in  1555, 
written  with  great  learning,  though  not  without  fabulous  ac- 
counts, as  was  usual  in  the  earlier  period  of  natural  history. 
Belon  was  perhaps  the  first,  at  least  in  modern  times,  who 
bad  glimpses  of  a  great  typical  conformity  in  nature.  In  one 
of  his  works,  he  places  the  skeletons  of  a  man  and  a  bird  in 
apposition,  in  order  to  display  their  essential  analogy.  He 
introduced  also  many  exotic  phmts  into  France.  Every  one 
knows,  says  a  writer  of  the  last  century,  that  our  gardens  owe 
all  their  beauty  to  Belon."  The  same  writer  has  satisfacto- 
rily cleared  this  eminent  naturalist  from  the  charge  of 
plagiarism,  to  which  credit  had  been  hastily  given.^  Belon 
may,  on  the  whole,  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Gesner. 

27.  Salviani    published,    in    1558,  a    history    of    fishes 

(Animalium  Aquatilium  Historia),  with  figures  well 
and  Ronde-  cxecutcd,  but  by  110  mcans  numerous.  He  borrows 
let's  ich-     most  of  his  materials  from  the  ancients,  and,  having 

frequently  failed  in  identifying  the  species  they  de- 
scribe, cannot  be  read  without  precaution.*  But  Rondelet 
(De  Piscibus  Marinis,  1554)  was  far  superior  as  an  ichthyo- 
logist, in  the  judgment  of  Cuvier,  to  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
both  by  the  number  of  fishes  he  has  known,  and  the  accuracy 
of  his  figures,  which  exceed  three  hundred  for  fresh-water  and 
marine  species.  His  knowledge  of  those  which  inhabit  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  was  so  extensive,  that  little  has  been 
added  since  his  time.  "  It  is  the  work,"  says  the  same  great 
authority,  "  which  has  supplied  almost  every  thing  which  we 
find  on   that  subject   in   Gesner,   Aldrovandus,   Willoughby, 

1  The  Tapir  is  mentioned  by  Peter  Mar-  travelled  in  the  East,  fell  into  the  hands 

tyr,  the  rest  in  Hernando.  of  Belon,  who  published  them  as  his  own. 

-  Liron,  Singularites  llistoriques,  i.  456.  Gesner  lias  been  thoui^ht  to  insinuate  this ; 

3  Lii-ou,  Singularites  llistoriques,  i.  4.38.  but  Liron  is  of  opinion  that  Belon  was  not 

It    had  been   suspected   that  the  inanu-  meant  by  him. 

Bcripts  of  Gilles,   the  author  of  a  com-  *  Biogr.  Univ.  (Cuvier) 
pUation   from  iE^au,  who  had   himself 
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Artedi,  and  Linnaeus ;  and  even  Lacepede  Las  been  obliged^ 
in  many  instances,  to  depend  on  Rondelct."  The  text,  how- 
ever, is  far  inferior  to  the  figures,  and  is  too  much  occu- 
pied with  an  attempt  to  fix  the  ancient  names  of  the  several 
species.^ 

28.  The  very  Httle  book  of  Dr.  Caius  on  British  Dogs, 
published  in  1570,  the  whole  of  whicli,  I  believe,  has  AWrovan- 
been  translated  by  Pennant  in  his  British  Zoology,   '^^^• 

13  hardly  worth  mentioning;  nor  do  I  know  that  zoological 
literature  has  any  tiling  more  to  produce  till  almost  the  close 
of  the  century,  when  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  Aldro- 
vandus's  vast  natural  history  were  published.  These,  as  well 
as  the  third,  which  appeared  in  1 603,  treat  of  bii'ds ;  the 
fourth  is  on  insects ;  and  these  alone  were  given  to  the  world 
by  the  laborious  author,  a  professor  of  natural  history  at  Bo- 
logna. After  his  death  in  1605,  nine  more  folio  volumes, 
embracing  with  various  degrees  of  detail  most  other  parts 
of  natural  history,  were  successively  published  by  different 
editors.  "  We  can  only  consider  the  works  of  Aldrovandus," 
says  Cuvier,  "  as  an  immense  compilation,  without  taste  or 
genius  ;  the  very  plan  and  materials  being  in  a  great  measure 
borrowed  from  Gesner ;  and  Buflbn  has  had  reason  to  say, 
that  it  would  be  reduced  to  a  tenth  part  of  its  bulk  by  strik- 
ing out  the  useless  and  impertinent  matter."  -  Buffon,  how- 
ever, which  Cuvier  might  have  gone  on  to  say,  praises  the 
method  of  Aldrovandus  and  his  fidelity  of  description,  and 
even  ranks  his  work  above  every  other  natural  history;'  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  its  contents  ;  but,  according  to  Lin- 
nteus,  Aldrovandus,  or  the  editors  of  his  posthumous  volumes, 
added  only  a  very  few  species  of  quadrupeds  to  those  men- 
tioned by  Gesner,  among  which  are  the  Zebra,  the  Jerboa, 
the  Musk-rat  of  Russia,  and  the  Manis  or  Scaly  Ant-eater.^ 

29.  A  more  steady  progress  was  made  in  the  science  of 
Botany,  which  commemorates,  in  those  living  memorials  with 

^  Biogr.  Univ.  (Cuvier).  century  on  almost  every  subject  as  well  aa 

^  Id.  zoology 

'  Hist.    Naturelle,     Premier    Discours.        *  Collections  of   natural  history  seem 

The  truth  is,  that  all  Buffon's  censures  to  have  been  formed  by  all  who  applied 

on  Aldrovandus  fall  equally  on   Gesner,  themselves  to  the  subject  in  the  sixteenth 

who  is  not  less  accumulative  of  materials  century  ;  such  a*;  Cordus,  Mathiolus,  Mer 

not  properly  bearing  on  natural  history,  cati,  Gesner.   Agricola,   Belon,   Kondelet, 

and  not  much  less  destitute  of  systematic  Ortelius,    and    many    others        Hakluyt 

order.     The   remarks  of   Buffon  on   this  mentions   the  cabinets    of   some  English 

wastp    of   learning    are  very    just,    and  collectors  from  which  he  had  derived  ;is- 

applicable  to  the  works  of  the  sixteenth  sistance.    Beckman's  Hist,  of  Inventione 

ii.  57. 
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which  she  delights  to  honor  her  cultivators,  several  names  stilJ 
Botany :  rcspectcd.  and  several  books  that  have  not  lost  theii 
Turner.  utility.  Our  countryman,  Dr.  Turner,  published 
the  first  i^art  of  a  New  Herbal  in  1551  :  the  second  and  third 
did  not  appear  till  1562  and  1568.  "  The  arrangement,"  says 
Pulteney,  "  is  alphabetical  according  to  the  Latin  names ;  and, 
after  the  description,  he  frequently  specifies  the  places  and 
growth.  He  is  ample  in  his  discrimination  of  the  species,  as 
his  great  object  was  to  ascertain  the  Materia  Medica  of 
the  ancients,  and  of  Dioscorides  in  particular,  throughout  tho 
vegetable  kingdom.  He  first  gives  names  to  many  E^nglish 
plants  ;  and  allowing  for  the  time  when  specifical  distinctions 
were  not  established,  when  almost  all  the  small  plants  were 
disregarded,  and  the  Cryptogamia  almost  wholly  overlooked, 
the  number  he  was  acquainted  with  is  much  beyond  what 
could  easily  have  been  imagined  in  an  original  writer  on  his 
subject."  ^ 

30.  The  work  of  IMaranta,  published  in  1559,  on  the  me- 
Maranta :  ^^o^  of  Understanding  medicinal  plants,  is,  in  the 
Botanical  judgment  of  a  late  writer  of  considerable  reputation, 
^^  ^^'  nearly  at  the  head  of  any  in  that  age.  The  author 
is  independent,  though  leai-ned ;  extremely  acute  in  discrimi- 
nating plants  known  to  the  ancients  ;  and  has  discovered  many 
himself,  ridiculing  those  who  dared  to  add  nothing  to  Dioscori- 
des.^ Maranta  had  studied  in  the  private  garden  formed  by 
Pinelli  at  Naples.  But  public  gardens  were  common  in  Italy. 
Those  of  Pisa  and  Padua  were  the  earliest,  and  perhaps 
the  most  celebrated.  One  established  by  the  Duke  of  Ferrara 
was  peculiarly  rich  in  exotic  plants  procured  from  Greece  and 
Asia.^  And  perhaps  the  generous  emulation,  in  all  things 
honorable,  between  the  houses  of  Este  and  Medici,  led  Ferdi- 
nand of  Tuscany,  some  time  afterwards,  near  the  end  of  the 
century,  to  enrich  the  gardens  of  Pisa  with  the  finest  plants 
of  Asia  and  America.  The  climate  of  France  was  less 
favorable :  the  first  public  garden  seems  to  have  been 
formed  at  Montpellier;  and  there  was  none  at  Paris  in  1558.* 
Meantime,  the  vegetable  productions  of  newly  discovered 
countries  became  familiar  to  Europe.  Many  are  described 
in  the  excellent  History  of  the  Indies  by  Hernando  d'Oviedo ; 

1  Pulteney's   Historical    Sketch  of  the 

Pj-ogress  of  Botany  in  England,  p.  68.  »  Id.,  360. 

2  Sprengel,HistoriaKeiHerbariaB(1807),  *  Id.,  363. 
1.345 
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such  as  the  Cocos,  the  Cactus,  the  Guiacum.  Another  SpaQ« 
ish  author,  Carate,  first  describes  the  Solanum  Tuberosum,  or 
Potato,  under  the  name  of  Papas.*  It  hjis  been  said  that 
Tobacco  is  first  mentioned,  or  at  least  first  well  described,  by 
Benzoni,  in  Nova  Novi  Orbis  Historia  (Geneva,  1578).' 
Belon  went  to  the  Levant  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, on  purpose  to  collect  plants :  several  other  writers  of 
voyages  followed  before  its  close.  Among  these  was  Pros- 
per Alpinus,  who  passed  several  years  in  Egypt;  but  his 
principal  work,  De  Plantis  Exoticis,  is  posthumous,  and  did 
not  appear  till  1627.  He  is  said  to  be  the  first  European 
author  who  has  mentioned  coffee.'' 

31.  Tlie  critical  examination  of  the  ancients,  the  establish- 
ment of  gardens,  the  travels  of  botanists,  thus  fur-    _ 
nished  a  great  supply  of  plants  :  it  was  now  required 

to  compare  and  arrange  them.  Gesner  first  undertook  this : 
he  had  formed  a  garden  of  his  own  at  Zurich,  and  has  the 
credit  of  having  discovered  the  true  system  of  classifying 
plants  according  to  the  organs  of  fructification ;  which,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  seem  to  have  made  known,  nor  were  his 
botanical  writings  published  till  the  last  century.  Gesner 
was  the  first  who  mentions  the  Indian  sugar-cane  and  the 
tobacco,  as  well  as  many  indigenous  plants.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  used  to  chew  and  smoke  tobacco ;  "  by  which  he  ren- 
dered himself  giddy,  and,  in  a  manner,  drunk."  ^  As  Gesner 
died  in  1564,  this  carries  back  the  knowledge  of  tobacco  ia 
Europe  several  years  beyond  the  above-mentioned  treatise  of 
Benzoni. 

32.  Dodoens,  or  Dodonaeus,  a  Dutch  physician,  in  1553, 
translated  into  his  own  language  the  history  of  ^ 
plants  by  Fuchs,  to  which  he  added  133  figures. 
These,  instead  of  using  the  alphabetical  order  of  his  prede- 
cessor, he  arranged  according  to  a  method  which  he  thought 
more  natural.  "  He  explains,"  says  Sprengel,  "  well  and 
learnedly,  the  ancient  botanists,  and  described  many  plants  for 
the  first  time : "    among  these  are  the  Ulex  EuropsBus  and 

•  Sprengel,  378.  du  cafe,   et  en  ait  d^crit  la  preparation 

2  Id.,  373.  avecexactifude."     It  ia  possible,  that,  this 

3  Id.,  384;  Comiani,  vi.  25;  Biogr.  book  of  Ilauwolf  being  written  in  Ger- 
Univ  Yet,  in  the  article  on  Rauwolf,  man,  and  tlie  author  being  obscure  in 
a  nermau  naturalist,  who  published  an  comparison  with  Prosper  Alpinus  hi* 
Recount  of  his  travels  in  the  fyevant  as  prior  claim  has  been,  till  lately,  OTW- 
early  as  1581,  he  is  mentioned  as  one  of  looked. 

.he  first  "  qui  aitparle  de  I'usage  de  boire        *  Sprengel,  373,  390. 
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the  Hyacinthus  non  scriptus.  The  great  aim  of  rendering  the 
modem  Materia  Medica  conformable  to  the  ancient  seems  to 
have  made  the  early  botanists  a  little  inattentive  to  objects 
before  their  eyes.  Dodoens  himself  is  rather  a  physician 
than  a  botanist,  and  is  more  diligent  about  the  uses  of  plants 
than  their  characteristics.  He  collected  all  his  writings,  under 
the  title  Stirpium  Historiae  Pemptades  Sex,  at  Antwerp  in 
1583,  with  1,3J:1  figures  ;  a  greater  number  than  had  yet  been 
published. 

33.  The  Stirpium  Adversaria,  by  Pena  and  Lobel,  the  lat- 
Lol)el  ^^^  ^^  whom  is  best  known  as  a  botanist,  was  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1570.     Lobel  indeed,  though  a 

native  of  Lille,  having  passed  most  of  his  life  in  England, 
may  be  fairly  counted  among  our  botanists.  He  had  previ- 
ously travelled  much  over  Europe.  "  In  the  execution  of  this 
work,"  says  Pulteney,  '•  there  is  exhibited,  I  believe,  the  first 
sketch,  rude  as  it  is,  of  a  natural  method  of  arrangement; 
which,  however,  extends  no  farther  than  throwing  the  plants 
into  large  tribes,  families,  or  orders,  according  to  the  externaL 
appearance  or  habit  of  the  whole  plant  or  flower,  without 
establishing  any  definitions  or  characters.  The  whole  forms 
forty-four  tribes.  Some  contain  the  plants  of  one  or  two 
modern  genera,  others  many,  and  some,  it  must  be  owned, 
very  incongruous  to  each  other.  On  the  whole,  they  are 
much  superior  to  Dodoens's  divisions."  ^  Lobel's  Adversaria 
contains  descriptions  of  1,200  or  1,500  plants,  with  272  engrav- 
ings :  the  former  are  not  clear  or  well  expressed,  and  in  this 
he  is  inferior  to  his  contemporaries  ;  the  latter  are  on  copper, 
very  small,  but  neat.^  In  a  later  work,  the  Plantarum  llis- 
toria,  Antwerp,  1576,  the  number  of  figures  is  very  considera- 
bly greater ;  but  the  book  has  been  less  esteemed,  being  a  soi-t 
of  complement  to  the  other.  Sprengel  speaks  more  liighly  of 
l^bel  than  the  Biographic  Univei'selle. 

34.  Clusius,  or  Led  use,  born  at  Arras,  and  a  traveller,  like 

many  other  botanists,  over  Europe,  till  he  settled  at 
Leyden  as  professor  of  botany  in  1593,  is  generally 
reckoned  the  greatest  master  of  his  science  whom  the  age 
produced.  Ilis  descriptions  are  remarkable  for  their  exact- 
ness, precision,  elegance,  and  method,  though  he  seems  to 
have  had  little  regard  to  natural  classification.    He  has  added 

ffistorical  Sketch,  p.  102  »  Sjrengel,  396 
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a  long  list  to  the  plants  already  known.  Clusius  began  by  a 
translation  of  Dodoens  into  Latin  :  he  published  several  otlier 
works  within  the  century.* 

3o.  Ca'salpin  was  not  only  a  botanist,  but  greater  in  this 
than  in  any  other  of  tlie  sciences  he  embraced.  He 
was  the  first  (the  writings  of  Gesiier,  if  they  go  so  ^^  '"°' 
far,  being  in  his  time  unpublislied)  who  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish a  natural  order  of  classification  on  pliih)S()phical  princi- 
ples. He  founded  it  on  the  number,  figure,  and  position  of 
the  fructifying  parts,  observing  the  situation  of  tlie  calix  and 
flower  relatively  to  the  gcrmen,  the  divisions  of  the  former, 
and,  in  general,  what  hjis  been  regarded  in  later  systems  as  the 
basis  of  arrangement.  He  treats  of  trees  and  of  herbs  sepa- 
rately, as  two  grand  divisions ;  but,  under  each,  follows  his 
own  natural  system.  The  distinction  of  sexes  he  thought 
needless  in  plants,  on  account  of  their  simplicity ;  thougli  he 
admits  it  to  exist  in  some,  as  in  the  hemp  and  the  junijier. 
His  treatise  on  Plants,  in  1583,  is  divided  into  sixteen  books; 
in  the  first  of  which,  he  lays  down  the  principles  of  vegetable 
anatomy  and  physiology.  Many  ideas,  says  Du  Petit  Thouars, 
are  found  there,  of  which  the  truth  was  long  afterwards  re- 
cognized. He  analyzed  the  structure  of  seeds,  which  he  com- 
pares to  the  eggs  of  animals  ;  an  analogy,  however,  which  had 
occui-red  to  Empedocles  among  the  ancients.  "  One  page 
alone,"  the  same  writer  observes,  "  in  the  dedication  of  Cajsal- 
pin  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  concentrates  the  principles  of  a 
good  botanical  system  so  well,  that,  notwithstanding  all  tlie 
labors  of  later  botanists,  nothing  material  could  be  added  to 
his  sketch ;  and,  if  this  one  i)age  out  of  all  the  writings  of 
Ca3salpin  remained,  it  would  be  enough  to  secure  hito  an  im- 
mortal reputation."  ^  C^salpin,  unfortunately,  gave  no  figures 
of  plants,  which  may  have  been  among  the  causes  that  his 
system  was  so  long  overlooked. 

3G.  The  Histoiia  Generalis  Plantarum  by  Dalechamps,  in 
1587,  contains  2,731  figures;  many  of  which,  how-  Dalechamps; 
ever,  appear  to  be  repetitions.     These  are  divided  ^'i"i''°- 
into  eighteen  classes,  according  to  their  form  and  size,  but 
with  no  natural  method.     His  work  is  imperfect  and  faulty : 

■  Sprengel,  407 ;   Biogr.  Univ. ;    Pulte-  logici  speounen,   quod  liret  imperfectinn 

ney.  Bit,  ingenii  tiiuiun   Bumiiii   Dionmuentuin 

"  Biof^.  Univ.      Sprengel,   after  giving  et  alioium  omnium  ad  Gsertuerium  ufliju* 

an  analysis  of  the  system   of  Cresalpin,  exemplar  est."  —  p.  430. 
"■ODcludes :  ''  En  primi  systematis  carpo- 
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most  of  the  descriptions  are  borrowed  from  Ixis  predecessors.* 
Tabernaemontanus,  in  a  book  in  the  German  language,  has 
described  5,800  species,  and  given  2,480  figures.'  The  Phy- 
topinax  of  Gerard  Bauhin  (Basle,  159 G)  is  the  first  important 
work  of  one,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  John,  la- 
bored for  forty  years  in  the  advancement  of  botanical  know- 
ledge. It  is  a  catalogue  of  2,4G0  plants,  including,  among  about 
250  others  that  were  new,  the  first  accurate  description  of  the 
potato,  which,  as  he  informs  us,  was  already  cultivated  iu 
Italy.3 

37.  Gerard's  Herbal,  published  in  1597,  was  formed  on 
Gerard's  the  basis  of  Dodoens,  taking  in  mue-h  from  Lobel 
Herbal.  g^^^j  Clusius :  the  figures  are  from  the  blocks  used 
by  Tabernaemontanus.  It  is  not  now  esteemed  at  all  by 
botanists,  at  leiist  in  this  first  edition  ;  "  but,"  says  Pulteney, 
"  from  its  being  well  timed,  from  its  comprehending  almost 
the  whole  of  the  subjects  then  known,  by  being  written  in 
English,  and  ornamented  with  a  more  numerous  set  of  figures 
than  had  ever  accompanied  any  work  of  the  kind  iu  this 
kingdom,  it  obtained  great  repute."  * 


Sect.  III. — On  Anatomy  and  Medicine. 

FallopiuB,  Eustachius,  and  other  Anatomists  —  State  of  Medicine. 

38.  Few  spiences  were  so  successfully  pursued  in  thi3 
Anatomy:  period  as  that  of  anatomy.  If  it  was  impossible  to 
Faiiopius.  snatch  from  Vesalius  the  pre-eminent  glory  that  be- 
longs to  him  as  almost  its  creator,  it  might  still  be  said  that 
two  men  now  appeared,  who,  had  they  lived  earlier,  would 
probably  have  gone  as  far,  and  who,  by  coming  later,  were 
enabled  to  go  beyond  him.  These  were  Faiiopius  and  Eusta- 
chius, both  Italians.  The  former  is,  indeed,  placed  by  Sprengel 
even  above  Vesalius,  and  reckoned  the  first  anatomist  of  tlie 
gixteenth  century.  No  one  had  undei-stood  that  delicate  part 
of  the  human  structure,  the  organ  of  hearing,  so  well  as 
Faiiopius,  though  even  he  left  much  for  others.     He  added 

»  Sprengel,  432.  »  Sprengel,  451. 

*  Id.,  496.  *  Hist.  Sketch,  p  122. 
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several  to  the  list  of  muscles,  and  made  some  discoveries  in 
the  intestinal  and  generative  organs.^ 

39.  Eustachius,  though  on  the  whole  inferior  to  Falloplus, 
went  beyond  him  in  the  anatomy  of  the  ear ;  In  which 

a  canal,  as  is  well  known,  bears  his  name.  One  of 
bis  biographers  has  gone  so  far  as  to  place  him  above  every 
anatomist  for  the  number  of  his  discoveries.  He  has  treated 
very  well  of  the  teeth,  a  subject  little  understood  before  ;  and 
was  the  first  to  trace  the  vena  azygos  through  all  its  ramifi 
cations.  No  one,  as  yet,  had  exhibited  the  structure  of  the 
human  kidneys ;  Vesalius  having  examined  them  only  in 
dogs.^  The  scarcity  of  human  subjects  was,  in  fact,  an  irre- 
sistible temptation  to  take  upon  trust  the  Identity  between 
quadrupeds  and  man,  which  misled  the  great  anatomists  of 
the  sixteenth  century.''  Comparative  anatomy  was  therefore 
not  yet  promoted  to  Its  real  dignity,  both  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  natural  history,  and  as  opening  the  most  conclusive 
and  magnificent  views  of  teleology.  Colter,  an  ana-  ^^.^^^^ 
tomist  born  in  Holland,  but  who  passed  his  life  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  was  perhaps  the  first  to  describe 
the  skeletons  of  several  animals  ;  though  Belon,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  views  far  beyond  his  age  In  what  is  strictly  compa- 
rative anatomy.  Colter's  work  bears  the  date  of  1575  :  in 
1566  he  had  published  one  on  human  osteology,  wliei-e  that 
of  the  foetus  is  said  to  be  first  described,  though  some 
attribute  this  merit  to  Falloplus.  Colter  is  called  in  the 
Biographie  Universelle  one  of  the  creators  of  pathological 
anatomy. 

40.  Columbus    (De   Re   Anatomica,   Venice,   1559),   the 
successor  of  Vesalius  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  pro-   „ 
fessor  at  Pisa  and  Rome,  has  announced  the  discovery 

of  several  muscles,  and  given  the  name  of  vomer  to  the  small 
bone  which  sustains  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  which  Vesa- 
lius had  taken  for  a  mere  process  of  the  sphenoid.  Columbus, 
though  too  arrogant  In  censuring  his  great  predecessor,  gene- 
rally follows  hlm.^  Arantius,  In  1571,  is  among  the  first  who 
made  known  the  anatomy  of  the  gravid  uterus  and  the  struc- 

1  Portal ;    Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Mede-    send  a  living  criminal  to  the  anatomists, 
cine.  quern  interfichnus  nostra    niodo   et   ana- 

2  Portal.  tomisamiis.     Sprengel  suggests  that  "  nof^ 
*  The    church    had    a   repugnance    to    tro  modo "  meant  by  opium ;    but  thM 

permit  th«  dissection  of  dead  bodies  ;  but    seems  to  be  merely  a  coujectur«.      Hist. 
Fallopiur     'lis  us  tliat  the  Duke  of  Tus-    de  la  Medecine,  iv.  11. 
eauy  wai       nietimes  obliging  enough  to        *  Portal,  i.  541. 
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ture  of  the  foetus.'  He  was  also  conversant,  as  Vidius,  a  pro- 
fessor at  Paris,  of  Italian  birth,  as  early  as  1542,  had  already 
been,  with  the  anatomy  of  the  brain.  But  this  was  much 
improved  by  Varoli  in  liis  Anatomia,  published  in  1573,  who 
traced  the  origin  of  the  optic  nerves,  and  gave  a  better  ac- 
count tlian  any  one  before  him  of  the  eye  and  of  the  voice. 
Piccolomini  (Anatomiai  Pra?lectiones,  1586)  is  one  of  the  first 
wlio  described  the  cellnlar  tissue,  and,  in  other  respects,  has 
made  valuable  obsei-vations.  Ambrose  Pare,  a  French  sur- 
geon, is  deemed  the  founder  of  chirurgic  science,  at  least  in 
tliat  country.  His  works  were  first  collected  in  1561 ;  but  his 
ti-eatise  on  gunshot-wounds  is  as  old  as  1545.  Several  other 
names  are  mentioned  with  respect  by  the  historians  of  medicine 
and  anatomy ;  such  as  those  of  Alberti,  Benivieni,  Donatus, 
and  Schank.  Never,  says  Portal,  were  anatomy  and  surgery 
better  cultivated,  with  more  emulation  or  more  encouragement, 
than  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  long  list  of 
minor  discoveries  in  the  human  frame  are  recorded  by  this 
writer  and  by  Sprengel.  It  Avill  be  readily  understood,  that 
he  gives  these  names,  which  of  itself  it  is  rather  an  irksome 
labor  to  enumerate,  with  no  other  object,  than  that  none  of 
those,  who  by  their  ability  and  diligence  carried  forward  the 
landmarks  of  human  knowledge,  should  miss,  in  a  history  of 
general  literature,  of  their  meed  of  remembrance.  We  re- 
circulation serve  to  the  next  period  those  passages  in  the  anato- 
ofthe  mists  of  this  age  which  have  seemed  to  anticipate 

biooa.  ^Y^Q  gi-eat  discovery  that  immortalizes  the  name  of 
Harvey. 

41.  These  continual  discoveries  in  the  anatomical  structure 
j'edicinai  of  man  tended  to  guide  and  correct  the  theory  of 
Bcience.  medicine.  The  observations  of  this  period  became 
more  acute  and  accurate.  Those  of  Plater  and  Foresti,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  are  still  reputed  classical  in  medical  litera- 
ture. Prosper  Alpinus  may  be  deemed  the  father,  in  modern 
times,  of  diagnostic  science.^  Plater,  in  his  Praxis  Medica, 
made  the  first,  though  an  imperfect,  attempt  at  a  classification 
of  diseases.  Yet  the  observations  made  in  this  age,  and  the 
whole  practical  system,  are  not  exempt  from  considerable 
faults  :  the  remedies  were  too  topical ;  the  symptoms  of  disease 
were  more  regarded  than  its  cause ;  the  theory  was  too  simple 

>  Portal,  Tol  u.  p.  3.  *  Sprengel,  iii  178. 
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and  geireral ;  above  all,  a  great  deal  of  credulity  and  supersti- 
tion prevailed  in  the  art.'  Many  among  the  tirst  in  science 
believed  in  demoniacal  possessions  and  sorcery,  or  in  ixstro- 
logy.  This  was  mo^t  common  in  Germany,  where  the  school 
of  Paracelsus,  discreditably  to  the  national  understanding, 
exerted  much  influence.  The  best  physicians  of  the  century 
were  either  Italian  or  French. 

42.  Notwitlistanding  the  bigoted  veneration  for  Hippocra- 
tes that  most  avowed,  several  physicians,  not  at  all  adhering 
to  Paracelsus,  endeavored  to  set  up  a  rational  experience 
against  the  Greek  school,  when  they  thought  them  at  variance. 
Joubert  of  Montpellier,  in  his  Paradoxes  (15GG),  was  a  bold 
innovator  of  this  class ;  but  many  of  his  paradoxes  are  now 
established  truths.  Botal  of  Asti,  a  pupil  of  Fallopius,  intro- 
duced tlie  practice  of  venesection  on  a  scale  betbre  unknown, 
but  prudently  aimed  to  show  that  Hippocrates  was  on  his  side. 
The  faculty  of  medicine,  however,  at  Paris,  condemned  it  as 
erroneous  and  very  dangerous.  His  method,  nevertheless, 
had  great  success,  especially  in  Spain.^ 


Sect.  IV.  —  On  Ouienta.l  Literature. 

43.  Trirs  is  a  subject  over  which,  on  account  of  my  total 
ignorance  of  Eastern  languages,  I  am  glad  to  hasten. 
The  first  work  that  appears  after  the  middle  of  the    sion'of'*'^ 
century  is  a  grammar  of  the  Syriac,   Chaldee,  and   ^ew  Tes- 
llabbinical,  compared  with  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic 
languages,  wbich  Angelo  Canini,  a  man  as  great  in  Oriental 
as  in   Grecian  learning,  published  at  Paris  in  1554.     In  the 
next  year,  Widmandstadt  gave,  from  the  press   of  Vienna, 
the  first  edition  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament.^ 
Several  lexicons  and  grammars  of  this  tongue,  which  is  in 
fact  only  a  dialect  not  far  removed  from  the  Chaldee,  though 
in  a  different  alphabetical  character,  will  be  found  in  the 


«  Sprengel,  156.  Eichhorn,  v.  4.35.     In    this  edition  the 

*  Id.,  iii.  p.  21.5.  Syriiic  text  alone  appeiired:    Henry  Ste 

*  Schelhorn,  AmoenitatesLiterarije,  xiii.  pheos  reprinted  it  witli  th«  Greek  ail4 
234;  Biogr.  UuiTerselle;   Andres,  xix.  45;  witii  two  Latin  tranalations. 

VOL.  II.  22 
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bibliographical  writers.  The  Syriac  may  be  said  to  have  been 
now  fairly  added  to  the  literary  domain.  The  Antwerp 
Polyglot  of  Arias  Montanus,  besides  a  complete  Chaldee  para- 
phrase of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Complutensian  having  only 
contained  the  Pentateuch,  gives  the  New  Testament  in  Syriac, 
as  well  as  Pagnini's  Latin  translation  of  the  Old.' 

44.  The  Hebrew  language  was  studied,  especially  among 
Hebrew  the  German  Protestants,  to  a  considerable  extent,  if 
cntics.  ^g  jjjj^y.  judge  from  the  number  of  grammatical 
works  published  witliin  this  period.  Among  these,  Morhof 
selects  the  Erotemata  Linguae  Hebraece  by  Neander,  printed 
at  Basle  in  1567.  Tremellius,  Chevalier,  and  Drusius  among 
Protestants,  Masius  and  Clarius  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  are 
the  most  conspicuous  names.  The  first,  an  Italian  refugee,  is 
chiefly  known  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Latin,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Francis  Junius.  The  second,  a 
native  of  France,  taugiit  Ilebrew  at  Cambridge,  and  was  there 
the  instructor  of  Drusius,  whose  father  had  emigrated  from 
Flanders,  on  the  ground  of  religion.  Drusius  himself,  after- 
wards professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Franeker,  has 
left  writings  of  more  permanent  reputation  than  most  other 
Hebraists  of  the  sixteenth  century :  they  relate  chiefly  to  bi- 
blical criticism  and  Jewish  antiquity,  and  several  of  them  have 
a  place  in  the  Critici  Sacri  and  in  the  collection  of  Ugolini.^ 
Clarius  is  supposed  to  have  had  some  influence  on  the  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  asserting  the  authenticity  of  the  Vul- 
gate.' Calasio  was  superior  probably  to  them  all ;  but  his 
principal  writings  do  not  belong  to  this  period.  No  large 
proportion  of  the  treatises  published  by  Ugolini  ought,  so  far 
as  I  know  their  authors,  to  be  referred  to  the  sixteenth 
century. 

45.  The  Hebrew  language  had  been  eaidy  studied  in 
Its  study  in  England,  though  there  has  been  some  controversy  as 
England.  ^^  jj^g  extent  of  the  knowledge  which  the  first  trans- 
lators of  the  Bible  possessed.     We  find  that  both  Chevalier 

'  Andres,  xix.  49.    The  whole  edition  the  Critici  Sacri.    Hist.  Critique  du  V.  T  , 

Is  richer  in  materials  than  that  of  Xime-  p.  498  ;  Biogr.  Univ. ;   Blount, 
nes.  ^  Clarius.   according  to    Simon,    knew 

2  Drusius   is    extolled    by    all    critics  Hebrew  but  indifferently,  and  does  little 

except  Scaliger  (ScaligeranaSecunda),  who  more  than  copy  Munster,  whose  observa- 

Sftems  to   have  conceived  one  of  his  per-  tions  are  too  full  of  Judaism,  as  he  con- 

■onal    prejudices    against     the    Franeker  suited  uo  interpreters  but  the  rabbinical 

professor,  and  depreciates  his  moral  cha-  writers.     Masius,  the  same  author  says, 

nctei.     Simon  thinks  Drusius   the  most  is  very  learned,  but  has  the  like  fault  of 

iMTiuid  and  ju  licious  writer  we  tiud  in  dealing  in  rubbioical  exposiuomi.  —  p.  499. 
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read  lectures  on  Hebrew  at  Cambridge  not  long  after  the 
queen's  accession,  and  his  disciple  Drusius  at  Oxford,  from 
1572  to  157GJ  Hugh  Broughton  was  a  deeply  learned 
rabbinical  scholar.  I  do  not  know  that  we  could  [)roduce  any 
other  name  of  marked  reputation ;  and  we  find  that  the  first 
Hebrew  types,  employed  in  any  considerable  number,  apjicar 
in  1592.  These  are  in  a  book  not  relating  directly  to  He- 
brew, Kheses  Institutiones  Linguae  Cambro-Britannica3.  But 
a  few  Hebrew  characters,  very  rudely  cut  in  wood,  are  found 
in  Wakefield's  Oration^  printed  as  early  as  1524.- 

4G.  The   Syriac  and   Chaldee  were  so  closely  related  to 
Hebrew,  botli  as  languages   and  in  the  theological    .    , .  . 

'  .  ~       "  .     ,  "     .        Arabic  be- 

purposes  for  which  they  were  studied,  that  they  did  gins  to  be 
not  much  enlarge  the  field  of  Oriental  literature.  ^'"^'^'*='*- 
Tlie  most  copious  language,  and  by  far  the  most  fertile  of 
books,  was  the  Arabic.  A  few  sliglit  attempts  at  introducing 
a  knowledge  of  this  had  been  made  before  the  middle  of  the 
century.  An  Arabic  as  well  as  Syriac  press  at  Vienna  was 
first  due  to  the  patronage  of  P^erdinand  I.,  in  1554;  but,  for  a 
considerable  time,  no  fruit  issued  from  it.  But  the  increasing 
zeal  of  Rome  for  the  propagation  of  its  faith,  both  among 
infidels  and  schismatics,  gave  a  larger  sweep  to  the  cultivation 
of  Oriental  languages.  Gregory  XIII.  founded  a  Maronite 
college  at  Rome,  in  1584,  for  those  Syrian  Christians  of  Liba- 
nus  who  had  united  themselves  to  the  Cathohc  Church ;  the 
Cardintd  Medici,  afterwards  Grand  Duke  of  Florence,  esta- 
blished an  Oriental  press,  about  1580,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  John  Baptista  Raimondi ;  and  Sixtus  V.,  in  1588, 
that  of  the  Vatican,  which,  though  principally  designed  for 
early  Christian  literature,  was  possessed  of  types  for  the 
chief  Eastern  languages.  Hence  the  Arabic,  hitherto  almost 
neglected,  began  to  attract  more  attention ;  the  Gospels  in 
that  language  were  published  at  Rome  in  1590  or  1591  ; 
some  works  of  Euclid  and  Avicenna  had  preceded ;  one  or 
two  elementary  books  on  grammar  appeared  in  Germany ; 
and  several  other  publications  belong  to  the  last  years  of  the 
century.^  Scaliger  now  entered  upon  the  study  of  Arabic 
with  all  his  indefatigable  activity.     Yet,  at  the  end  of  the 


1  Wood's  Ilist.    and    Antiquities.      In        *  Preface   to    Herbert's    Typographical 
1574  he  was  appoiutud   to   re^d  publicly     Antiquities. 

In  Syriac.  "  Kichhom,  v.  G41,  et  alibi;  Tirabosohl, 

Tiii.  1U5  ;  Giugueue,  vol  vii.  p.  258. 
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century,  few  had  penetrated  far  into  a  region  po  novel  and 
extensive,  and  in  which  the  subsidiary  means  of  knowledge 
were  so  imperfect.  The  early  grammars  are  represented  by 
Kichliorn  as  being  very  indifferent ;  and,  in  fact,  very  few 
Arabic  books  had  been  printed.  The  edition  of  the  Koran 
by  Pagninus,  in  1529,  was  unfortunately  suppressed,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  by  the  zeal  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
Casaubon,  writing  to  Scaliger  in  1597,  declares  that  no  one 
within  his  recollection  had  even  touched  with  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  that  language,  except  Postel  in  a  few  rliapsodies ;  and 
that  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  had  written  any  thing  on  the 
Persic'  Gesner,  however,  in  his  Mithridates,  1558,  had 
given  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  twenty-two  languages ;  to  which 
Kocca  at  Rome,  in  1591,  added  three  more:  and  Megiser 
increased  the  numl)er,  in  a  book  published  next  year  at 
Frankfort,  to  forty .^ 


Sect.  V.  —  On  Geography. 

Voyages  in  the  Indies  —  Tliose  of  the  English  — Of  Ortelius  and  others. 

47.  A  morfJ  important  accession  to  the  knowledge  of  Eu- 
Coiiection  of  Tope  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  than  had  hitherto 
TO>ages  by  been  made  through  the  press,  is  due  to  Ramusio,  a 
Venetian,  who  had  filled  respectable  offices  under 
the  republic.  He  published,  in  1550,  the  first  volume  of  his 
Avell-known  collection  of  Travels;  the  second  appeared  in  1559; 
and  the  third,  in  15()5.  They  have  been  reprinted  several 
times,  and  all  the  editions  are  not  equally  complete.  No  gene- 
ral collection  of  travels  had  hitherto  been  published,  except 
the  Novus  Orbis  of  Grynieus ;  and  though  the  greater  part, 
perhaps,  of  those  included  in  Ramusio's  three  volumes  had 
appeared  separately,  others  came  forth  for  the  first  time. 
The  Africa  of  Leo  Africanus,  a  baptized  Moor,  with  which 

1  "Nostra  autem  memoria,  qui  eas  lin-  meminl  neqiie  ille,  neque  alius  quisquam 

guas  vel  aKpif).  quod  aiunt,  6aKTV^(J  atti-  vol  ypv  to  }^yoiiEVOV .'''' —  Epist.  ciii. 

gerit,  novi  neniinem,  nisi  quod  Vostelluin  ^  Biogr.    Univ.,    arts.  "  Megiser  "  and 

nescio  quid  uiuginatum    esse   de   lingua  "  Rocca. " 

Aiabica  memini.     Sed  ilia  quam   tenuia,  s  Biogr.  Univ. 
quam  exiUa!  de  PersicJ,  quod  equidem 
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Ramusio  begins,  is  among  these ;  and  it  is  upon  this  work 
that  such  knowledge  as  we  possessed,  till  very  recent  times, 
as  to  the  interior  of  that  continent,  was  almost  entirely  founded. 
Ramusio,  in  the  remainder  of  this  volume,  gives  many  voy- 
ages in  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  and  Indian  Archipelago,  in- 
cluding two  accounts  of  IMagelhurs  circumnavigation  of  the 
world,  and  one  of  Jai)an,  wjiicli  had  very  lately  been  dis- 
covered. The  second  volume  is  dedii-ated  to  travels  through 
Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  beginning  with  that  of  INIan-o 
Polo,  including  also  the  curious,  thougli  very  questionable, 
voyage  of  the  Zeni  brothers,  about  1400,  to  some  unknown 
region  north  of  Scotland.  In  the  third  volume,  we  find  the 
conquests  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  with  all  tliat  had  already 
been  printed  of  the  excellent  work  of  Hernando  d'Oviedo  on 
the  Western  World.  Few  subsecpient  collections  of  voyages 
are  more  esteemed  tor  the  new  matter  they  contain  than  tliat 
of  Ramusio.' 

48.  The  importance  of  such  publications  as  that  of  Ramu- 
sio was  soon  perceived,  not  only  in  the  stimulus  they   curiosity 
gave  to  curiosity  or  cu])idity  towards  following  up    "'^.v 
the  paths  of  discovery,  but  in  calling  the  attention 
of  retiecting  minds,  such  as  liodin  and  Montaigne,  to  so  copi- 
ous a  harvest  of  new  facts  illustrating  the  jjhysical  and  social 
character  of  the    human  species.     But  from  the  want  of  a 
rigid  investigation,  or  more  culjiable  reasons,  these  early  nar- 
ratives are  mingled  with  much  tidseliood,  and  misled  some  of 
the  more  credulous  jdiilosophers  almost  as  often  as  they  en- 
larged their  knowledge. 

41).  The  story  of  the  Portuguese  conquests  in  the  East, 
more  varied  and  almost  as  wonderful  as  romance,  other 
was  recounted  in  the  Asia  of  Joam  de  Barros  (1552),  ^°^"se3 
and  in  that  of  Castanheda  in  the  same  and  two  ensuing  years: 
these  have  never  been  translated.  The  great  voyage  of  Ma- 
gellan had  been  written  by  one  of  his  companions,  Pigafetta. 
This  was  first  published  in  Italian  in  155G.  The  History  of 
the  Indies,  by  Acosta,  in  1590,  may  perhajjs  belong  more 
strictly  to  otlier  departments  of  literature  than  to  geograpb3^ 

50.  The  Romish  missionaries,  especially  the  Jesuits,  spread 
themsehes    with   intrepid    zeal    during   this    period   Arcounts 
over  infidel  nations.     Things  strange  to  European   "^  ^'hiua. 

*  Biogr.  UuiK. 
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prejudice,  the  books,  the  laws,  the  rites,  the  manners,  the 
dresses,  of  those  remote  people,  were  related  by  them  on  their 
return,  for  the  most  part  orally,  but  sometimes  through  the 
press.  The  vast  empire  of  China,  the  Cathay  of  Marco  Polo, 
over  which  an  air  of  fabulous  mystery  had  hung,  and  which 
is  delineated  in  the  old  maps  with  much  ignorance  of  its  posi- 
tion and  extent,  now  first  was  brought  within  the  sphere  of 
European  knowledge.  The  Poi-tuguese  had  some  traffic  to 
Canton ;  but  the  relations  they  gave  were  uncertain,  till,  in 
1577,  two  Augustine  friars  persuaded  a  Chinese  officer  to 
take  them  into  the  country.  After  a  residence  of  four  months, 
they  returned  to  Manilla;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  reports, 
Philip  II.  sent,  in  1580,  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Pekin. 
The  History  of  China  by  Mendoza,  as  it  is  called,  contains 
all  the  knowledge  that  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  collect  by 
these  means ;  and  it  may  be  said,  on  comparison  with  later 
books  on  the  same  subject,  to  be  as  full  and  ample  an  account 
of  China  as  could  have  been  given  in  such  circumstances. 
This  book  was  published  in  1585  ;  and  from  that  time,  but  no 
earlier,  do  we  date  our  acquaintance  with  that  empire.^  Maf- 
fei,  in  his  History  of  India,  threw  all  the  gi'aces  of  a  pure 
Latin  style  over  his  description  of  the  East.  The  first  part 
of  a  scarce  and  curious  collection  of  voyages  to  the  two  In- 
indiaand  dies,  with  the  names  of  De  Bry  and  Merian  as  its 
Kussia.  editors,  appeared  at  Frankfort  in  1590.  Six  other 
volumes  were  published  at  intervals  down  to  1634.  Posse- 
vin,  meantime,  told  us  more  of  a  much  nearer  state,  Muscovy, 
than  was  before  familiar  to  "Western  Europe,  though  the  first 
information  had  been  due  to  England. 

51.  The  spirit  of  lucre  vied  with  that  of  religion  in  pene 
English  trating  unknown  regions.  In  this,  the  English  have 
discoTeriea    most  to  boast :  they  were  the  first  to  pass  the  Icy 

in  the  ^,  •;.,..,      ,,,,  .       ^         rrn  • 

Northern  LaiJC,  and  anchor  their  ships  in  the  vVhite  bea.  Ihi8 
*^*'  was  in  the  famous  voyage  of  Chancellor  in   1553. 

Anthony  Jenkinson  soon  afterwards,  through  the  heart  of 
Russia,  found  his  way  to  Bokhara  and  Persia.  They  followed 
up  the  discoveries  of  Cabot  in  North  America;  and,  before 
the  end  of  the  century,  had  ascertained  much  of  the  coasts 
about  Labrador  and  Hudson's  Bay,  as  well  as  those  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  first  colony.     These  English  voyages  were  recorded 

'  Biogr.  Univ.     This  was  translated  into    believe  it  to  be  the  same  work,  but  have 
English  by  R   Parke  in  1588;   at  least  I    never  seen  the  original. 
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m  the  three  parts  of  the  Collection  of  Voyages,  by  Hakhiyt, 
published  in  1598,  1599,  and  1600.  Drake,  second  to  Mii- 
gellan  in  that  bold  enterprise,  travei'sed  the  circumference  of 
the  world;  and  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  quite  as  much  as  any 
later  age,  bears  witness  to  the  intrepidity  and  skill,  if  not 
strictly  to  the  science,  of  our  sailors.  For  these  undaunted 
navigators,  traversing  the  unexplored  wildernesses  of  ocean 
in  small  ill-built  vessels,  had  neither  any  effectual  assistance 
from  charts,  nor  the  means  of  making  observations  them- 
selves, or  of  profiting  by  those  of  others.  Hence,  when  we 
come  to  geographical  knowledge,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  we  find  it  surprisingly  scanty,  even  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

52.  It  had  not,  however,  been  neglected,  so  far  as  a  multi- 
plicity of  books  could  prove  a  regard  to  it.  Orte-  GeograpU 
lius,  in   his   Tlieatrura    Orbis    Terrarum    (the    first   cai books: 

....  Orteiius 

edition  of  which  was  in  1570,  augmented  afterwards 
by  several  maps  of  later  dates),  gives  a  list  of  about  150  geo- 
graphical treatises,  most  of  them  subsequent  to  1560.  His 
own  work  is  the  first  general  atlas  since  the  revival  of  letters, 
and  has  been  justly  reckoned  to  make  an  epoch  in  geography ; 
being  the  basis  of  all  collections  of  maps  since  formed,  and 
deserving,  it  is  said,  even  yet  to  be  consulted,  notwithstanding 
the  vast  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  the  earth.'  The  maps 
in  the  later  editions  of  the  sixteenth  century  bear  various 
dates.  That  of  Africa  is  of  1590  ;  and,  though  the  outline  is 
tolerably  given,  we  do  not  find  the  Mauritius  Isles  ;  while  the 
Nile  is  carried  almost  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  made 
to  issue  from  a  great  lake.  In  the  map  of  America,  dated 
1587,  the  outline  on  the  N.  E.  side  contains  New  France, 
with  the  city  of  Canada ;  the  St.  Lawrence  traverses  the 
country,  but  without  lakes ;  Floridii  is  sufficiently  distin 
guished,  but  tlie  intervening  coast  is  loosely  laid  down. 
Estotiland,  the  supposed  discovery  of  the  Zeni,  appears  to  the 
north,  and  Greenland  beyond.  The  outline  of  South  Ame- 
rica is  worse,  the  southern  parts  covering  nearly  as  much 
longitude  as  the  northern,  —  an  error  which  was  in  some 
measure  diminished  in  a  map  of  1603.  An  immense  solid 
land,  as  in  all  the  older  maps,  connects  Terra  del  Fuego  with 
New  Guinea.     The  delineation  of  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia 

•  Biogr.  CniT. 
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is  not  very  bad,  even  in  the  earlier  maps  of  Orteliiis  ;  but  some 
improvement  is  perceived  in  Ids  knowledge  of  China  and  the 
adjacent  seas  in  that  of  tlie  world,  given  in  the  edition  of 
1588.  The  maps  of  Europe  in  Oi'telius  are  chiefly  defective 
as  to  the  countries  on  the  Baltic  Sea  and  Russia  ;  but  there  is 
a  general  incorrectness  of  delineation,  which  must  strike  the 
eye  at  once  of  any  person  slightly  experienced  in  geography. 

53.  Gerard  Mercator,  a  native  of  the  Duchy  of  Juliers, 
where  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  was  ])erhaps  suj)e- 
rior  to  Ortelius.  His  fame  is  most  diffused  by  the  invention 
of  a  well-known  mode  of  delineating  hydrographical  charts,  in 
which  the  parallels  and  meridians  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  first  of  these  was  published  in  15G9  ;  but  the 
principle  of  the  method  was  not  understood  till  Edward 
Wright,  in  1599,  explained  it  in  his  Correction  of  Errors  in 
Navigation.'  The  Athis  of  JMercator,  in  an  edition  of  1598, 
which  contains  only  part  of  Europe,  is  suj)erior  to  that  of 
Ortelius  ;  and  as  to  England,  of  which  there  had  been  maps 
published  by  Lluyd  in  15(30,  and  by  Saxton  in  1580,  it  may 
be  reckoned  very  tolerably  correct.  Lluyd's  map,  indeed,  is 
published  in  the  Atlas  of  Ortelius.  But,  in  the  northern 
regions  of  P^urope,  we  still  find  a  mass  of  arbitrary,  erroneous 
conjecture. 

51.  Botero,  the  Piedmontese  Jesuit  mentioned  in  another 
place,  has  given  us  a  cosmography,  or  general  description  of 
as  much  of  the  world  as  Avas  then  known,  entitled  Kelazioni 
Universali :  the  edition  I  have  seen  is  undated,  but  he  men- 
tions the  discovery  of  Nova  Zembhi  in  1591.  His  knowledge 
of  Asia  is  very  limited,  and  chiefly  derived  from  JNIarco  Polo. 
China,  he  says,  extends  from  17  to  52°  of  latitude,  and  lias 
22'  of  longitude.  Japan  is  GO  leagues  from  China,  and  150 
fi"om  America.  The  coasts,  Botero  observes,  from  Bengal  to 
China,  are  so  dangerous,  that  two  or  three  are  lost  out  of 
every  four  ships  ;  but  the  master  wdio  succeeds  in  escaping 
these  perils  is  sure  to  make  his  fortune. 

55.  But  the  best  map  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  one  of 
uncommon  rarity,  wliich  is  found  in  a  very  few  copies  of  the 
first  edition  of  Hakluyt's  Voyages.  This  contains  Davis's 
Straits  (Fretum  Davis),  Virginia  by  name,  and  the  Lake 
Ontai'io.     The  coast  of  Chili  is  placed  more  correctly  than 

•  Alontucla,  ii.  Qol ;  Biogr.  Univ.,  art.  "  Mercator.  " 
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in  the  prior  maps  of  Ortelius  ;  and  it  is  noticed  in  the  margin^ 
that  this  trending  of  the  coast,  less  westerly  than  had  been 
supposed,  was  discovered  by  Drake  in  1577,  and  confiimed  by 
Sarmiento  and  Cavendish.  The  huge  Terra  Australis  of  the 
old  geography  is  left  out.  Corea  is  represented  near  its 
place,  and  China  with  some  degi-ee  of  correctness ;  even  tlie 
north  cosist  of  New  Holland  is  partially  traced.  The  Strait  of 
Anian,  which  had  been  presumed  to  divide  Asia  from  Ameri- 
ca, has  disappeared ;  while  a  marginal  note  states  that  the 
distance  between  those  two  continents  in  latitude  38°  is  not 
less  than  1,200  leagues.  The  Ultra-Indian  region  is  inaccu- 
rate ;  the  Sea  of  Aral  is  still  unknown ;  and  little  pains  have 
been  taken  with  Central  and  Northern  Asia.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  it  represents  the  utmost  Umit  of  geographical  know- 
ledge at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  far  excels  the 
maps  in  the  edition  of  Ortelius  at  Antwerp  in  1588.^ 


Sect.  VI.  —  On  History. 

56.  The  history  of  Italy  by  Guicciardini,  though  it  is  more 
properly  a  work  of  the  first  part  of  the  century,  was  ouicciar- 
not  published  till  1564.  It  is  well  known  for  the  dim. 
solidity  of  the  reflections,  the  gravity  and  impartiality  with 
which  it  is  written,  and  the  prolixity  of  the  narration  ;  a  fault, 
howevei",  frequent  and  not  unpardonable  in  historians  contem- 
porary and  familiar  with  the  events  they  relate.  If  the  siege 
of  Pisa  in  1508  appeared  so  uninteresting  a  hundred  years 
afterwards,  as  to  be  the  theme  of  ridicule  with  Boccalini,  it 
was  far  otherwise  to  the  citizens  of  Florence  soon  after  the 
time.  Guicciardini  has  generally  held  the  first  place  among 
Italian  historians,  though  he  is  by  no  means  equal  in  literary 
merit  to  Machiavel.  Adriani,  whose  continuation  of  Guicci- 
ardini extends  to  1574,  is  little  read;  nor  does  he  seem  to  be 
much  recommended  by  style.  No  other  historian  of  that 
country  need  be  mentioned  for  works  published  within  the 
sixteenth  century. 

1  [This  map  is  In  the  British  Museum.  —1812.] 
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57.  The  French  have  ever  been  distinguished  for  those 
French  personal  memoirs  of  men  more  or  less  conversant 
memoirs,  ^^jji^  pubUc  life,  to  which  Philip  de  Comines  led  tlie 
way.  Several  that  fell  within  this  period  are  deserving  of 
being  read,  not  only  for  their  relation  of  events,  with  which 
we  do  not  here  much  concern  ourselves,  but  for  a  lively  style, 
and  occasionally  for  good  sense  and  acute  thinking.  Those 
of  I\Iontluc  may  be  praised  for  the  former.  Spain  had  a  con- 
siderable historian  in  Mariana,  twenty  books  of  whose  history 
were  published  in  Latin  in  1592,  and  five  more  in  1595  :  the 
concluding  five  books  do  not  fall  witliin  the  century.  The 
style  is  vigorous  and  classical,  the  thoughts  judicious.  Bu- 
chanan's History  of  Scotland  has  already  been  praised  for  the 
purity  of  its  language.  Few  modern  histories  are  more  redo- 
lent of  an  antique  air.  We  have  nothing  to  boast  in  Eng- 
land :  our  historical  works  of  the  Elizabethan  age  are  mei-e 
chronicles,  and  hardly  good  even  as  such.  Nor  do  I  know 
any  Latin  historians  of  Germany  or  the  Low  Countries  who, 
HS  writers,  deserve  our  attention. 


Sect.  VIL  —  General  Stats  op  Literature. 

58.  The  great  Italian  universities  of  Bologna,  Padua,  Pisa, 
Dniversities  and  Pavia,  seem  to  have  lost  nothing  of  their  lustre 
m  Italy.  throughout  the  century.  New  colleges,  new  build- 
mgs  in  that  stately  and  sumptuous  arcliitecture  which  distin- 
guishes this  period,  bore  w'itness  to  a  continual  patronage, 
and  a  public  demand  for  knowledge.  It  is  true  that  the  best 
days  of  classical  literature  had  passed  away  in  Italy.  But 
the  revival  of  theol(,)gical  zeal,  and  of  those  particular  studies 
which  it  fostered,  might  perhaps  more  than  compensate,  in 
its  effect  on  the  industry  of  the  learned,  for  this  decline  of 
philology.  The  sciences  also  of  medicine  and  mathematics 
attracted  many  more  students  than  before.  The  Jesuit  col- 
leges, and  those  founded  by  Gregory  XIIL,  have  been  already 
mentioned.  They  were  endowed  at  a  large  expense  in  that 
palmy  state  of  the  Roman  see. 
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59.  Universities  were  founded  at  Altdorf  and  Leydcn  in 
1575,  at  Helmstadt  in  1576.  Others  of  less  im-  in  other 
portance  began  to  exist  in  the  same  age.  The  countries. 
University  of  Edinburgh  derives  its  origin  from  the  charter  of 
James  in  1582.  Those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  reviving, 
as  we  have  seen,  after  a  severe  shock  at  the  accession  of  Eli- 
zabeth, continued,  through  her  reign,  to  be  the  seats  of  a 
progressive  and  solid  erudition.  A  few  colleges  were  founded 
in  this  age.  I  should  have  wished  to  give  some  sketch  of 
the  mode  of  instruction  pursued  in  these  two  universities ; 
but  sufficient  materials  have  not  fallen  in  my  way :  what  I 
have  been  able  to  glean  has  already  been  given  to  the  reader 
in  some  pages  of  the  first  volume.  It  was  the  common  practice 
at  Oxford,  observed  in  form  down  to  this  century,  that  every 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  independently 
of  other  exercises,  should  undergo  an  examination  (become 
absolutely  nominal)  in  the  five  sciences  of  grammar,  logic, 
rhetoric,  ethics,  and  geometry ;  every  one  for  that  of  master  of 
arts,  in  the  additional  sciences  of  physics,  metaphysics,  Hebrew, 
and  some  more.  These  were  probably  the  ancient  trivium  and 
quadrivium ;  enlarged,  perhaps  after  the  sixteenth  century, 
according  to  the  increase  of  learning  and  the  apparent  neces- 
sity of  higher  qualifications.^  But  it  would  be,  I  conceive,  a 
great  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  requisitions  for  academical 
degrees  were  ever  much  insisted  upon.  The  universities  sent 
forth  abundance  of  illiterate  graduates  in  every  age ;  and  as 
they  had  little  influence,  at  least  of  a  favorable  sort,  either  on 
philosophy  or  polite  literature,  we  are  not  to  overrate  their 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  intellectual  progress  of 
mankind.^ 

60.  Public  libraries  were  considerably  enlarged  during  tliis 
period.     Thos'e  of  Rome,  Ferrara,  and  Florence,  in   ^.,     . 

T     1  /•■IT-  1    TT    •!    11  •      /-I  1     Libranes. 

Italy,  ot  Vienna  and  Heidelberg  in  Germany,  stood 
much   above   any  others.      Sixtus   V.   erected   the   splendid 
Repository  of  the  Vatican.     Philip   11.  founded  that  of  the 
Escurial,  perhaps  after  1580,  and  collected  books  with  great 
labor  and  expense  ;  all  who  courted  the  favor  of  Spain  con- 

1  ["The  quadrivials  —  I    mean  arith-  *  Lord    Bacon    animadverts    (De  Cogi- 

metic,  music,   geometry,  and   astronomy  tatis  et  Visis)  on   the  fetters  which   the 

—  are  now  little  regardeil  in  either  of  the  universities  imposed  on  tlie  investigrition 

universities."  —  Harrison's  Description  of  of  truth:    and  Morhof  ascribes  the  esta- 

Bngland,    p.  252.     Hence   we  may   infer,  blishnieiit  of  the  academies  in   Italy   to 

that  the  more  modern  division  in  use  at  the   narrow    and    pedantic  spirit  of  til* 

Oxford  was  made  af^ur  his  time. — 1812.]  uuiversitius.  — 1.  1.  c  14. 
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tributing  also  by  presents  of  rarities.^  Ximenes  had  esta- 
blished the  library  of  Alcala ;  and  that  of  Salamanca  is 
likewise  more  ancient  than  this  of  tlie  Escurial.  Every  king 
of  France  took  a  pride  in  adding  to  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris. 
By  an  ordinance  of  1556,  a  copy  of  every  book  printed  with 
privilege  was  to  be  deposited  in  this  library.  It  was  kept 
at  Fontainebleau,  but  transferred  to  Paris  in  1595.  During 
the  civil  wars,  its  progi-ess  was  slow.^  The  first  Prince  of 
Orange  founded  the  public  library  of  Leyden,  which  shortly 
became  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  The  catalogue  was  pub- 
lished in  1597.  That  bequeathed  by  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  dispersed  ic 
the  general  havoc  made  under  Edward  VI.  At  the  close  of  the 
century,  the  university  had  no  public  library.  But  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley  had  already,  in  1597,  made  the  generous  offer  of  pre- 
«w>nting  his  own,  which  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  first  years 
or  tne  ensuing  age.^  In  the  colleges,  there  were  generally 
libraries.  If  we  could  believe  Scaliger,  these  were  good :  but 
he  had  never  been  in  England ;  and  there  is  no  reason,  I 
believe,  to  estimate  them  highly.^  Archbishop  Pai'ker  had 
founded,  or  at  least  greatly  enlarged,  the  public  library  of 
Cambridge.  Many  private  persons  of  learning  and  opulence 
had  formed  libraries  in  England  under  Elizabeth,  some  of 
which  still  subsist  in  the  mansions  of  ancient  families.  I 
incline  to  believe,  that  there  was  at  least  as  competent  a  stock 
of  what  is  generally  called  learning  among  our  gentry  as  in 
any  continental  kingdom :  their  education  was  more  literary, 
their  habits  more  peaceable,  their  religion  more  argumentative. 

*  Mariana,  in  a  long  passage  wherein  dious  habitsi,  —  a  reproach  that  has  been 

he  describes   the  Escurial    paliice,    gives  very  slowly   effaced.     I   have  often   been 

this  iiccount  of  the  library:    "  Vestibulo  astonished,  in  considering  this,   that  so 

bibliotheca    imposita,  majori   longitudine  much  learning  was  really  acquired, 

omnino    pedum   centum  octoginta   quin-  "  Jugler's   Hist.  Literaria,   c.   iii.   s.  5. 

que,  lata  pedes  triginta  duos,  Hbros  servat  Tliis  very  laborious  work  of  the  middle  of 

prsesertim   Grjecos   manuscriptos,    prseci-  the  l.i-st  century  contains  the  most  ample 

pua;   plerosque  vetustatis;    qui  ex  omni-  account  of  public    libraries    throughout 

bus    Kuropse    partibus    ad    famam    novi  Europe   that  I   have   been  able  to  find, 

operis  magno  numero  contiuxerunt :  auro  The  German  libraries,  with  the  two  ex- 

pretiosiores   thesauri,  dis^ni  r/iionan  evol-  ceptions  of  Vienna  and  Heidelberg,  do  not 

veiii/orutn  major  erui/iiis  hoininibus  facid-  seem  to  have  become  of  much  importance 

tas  conlinscret.      Qiioil  enim  ex  r.aptivis  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

et  wajeslate    revinctis  Uteris    emolumen-  3  Wood's  Hist,  and  Ant.,  p.  922. 

tuin?"  —  De  R*'ge  et  Regis  Institutione,  *  Scalig.  Secunda,  p.   236.      "  De  mon 

I.  iii.  c.  10.     The  noble  freedom   of  Ma-  temps,'"  he  says,  in  the  same  place,  "  il  y 

riana  breaks  out,  we  .see,  iu  the  midst  of  avoit  4  Londres  douze  bibliotheques  com- 

his  praise  of   royal    magnificence.      Few,  pUtes,  et  i  Paris  quatre-vingt."     I  do  not 

If  any  libraries,  except  those  of  the  uni-  profess  to  understiuid  this  epithet, 
reisitiee,  were   accessible  to  weu  of  stu- 
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Perhaps  we  should  make  an  exception  for  Italy,  in  wliich 
the  spirit  of  collecting  libraries  was  more  prevalent.^ 

61.  The  last  forty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  w(;re  a 
period  of  uninterrupted  peace  in  Italy.      Notwith-  coUeotioos 
standing  the  pressure  of  governments  always  jealous,  of  antiqui- 
and  sometimes  tyrannical,  it  is  manifest  that  at  least 

the  states  of  Venice  and  Tuscany  had  grown  in  wealth,  and 
in  the  arts  that  attend  it.  Those  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
Bndure  the  license  of  armies  found  a  security  in  the  rule  of 
law  which  compensated  for  many  abases.  Ilenre  that  soi-t 
jf  property,  which  is  most  exposed  to  pillage,  became  again 
i  favorite  acquisition ;  and,  among  the  costly  works  of  art 
which  adorned  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  every  relic  of  anti- 
quity found  its  place.  Gems  and  medals,  which  the  books  of 
Vico  and  Erizzo  had  taught  the  owners  to  arrange  and  to 
appreciate,  were  sought  so  eagerly,  that  according  to  Hubert 
Goltzius,  as  quoted  by  Pinkerton,  there  were  in  Italy  380  ol 
such  collections.  Tiie  marbles  and  bronzes,  the  inscriptions 
of  antiquity,  were  not  less  in  request;  and  the  well-known 
word  virtuosi,  applied  to  these  lovers  of  what  was  rare  and 
beautiful  in  art  or  nature,  bespoke  the  honor  in  which  their 
pursuits  were  held.  The  luxury  of  literature  displayed  itself 
in  scarce  books,  elegant  impressions,  and  sumptuous  bindings. 

62.  Among  the  refined  gentlemen  who  devoted  to  these 
graceful  occupations  their  leisure  and  their  riches,  . 
none  was  more  celebrated  than  Gian  Vincenzio 
Pinelli.  He  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Naples  in  1538. 
A  strong  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  the  consciousness  that  his 
birth  exposed  him  to  dithi^ulties  and  temptations  at  home 
which  might  obstruct  his  progress,  induced  him  to  seek,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  the  University  of  Padua,  at  that  time 
the  renowned  scene  of  learning  and  of  philosophy.-  In  this 
city  he  spent  forty-three  years,  —  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  father  wiis  desii'ous  that  he  should  practise  the  law ;  but, 
after  a  short  study  of  this,  Pinelli  resumed  his  favorite  pur- 
suits.    His  fortune,  indeed,  was  sufficiently  large  to  render 

1  [Morhof,  i.  3,  mentions  several  large  musarum  stuiUis  aptiore,  non  preventu- 
private  libraries  in  Italy  and  Franco :  rum  sese  ad  earn  glori.ne  uietim  (jiiam 
that  of  the  younger  Aldus  Manutius  con-  sibi  destinaverat,  ideo  gyninasii  I'atiivini 
tained  80,(X)0  volumes.  —  1842].  famapenuotus,"  &c. — Gualdi,Vitji  Ciuulli. 

2  "  Animadverterat  autem  hie  noster,  This  Life  by  a  contemporary,  or  ne.irly 
domi,  inter  amplexus  pivrentum  et  fa-  such,  is  republished  in  th'3  Vit«  lilus- 
miliarium  obsequia,   in   urbe   deliciarum  triuui  Virorum  by  llateti. 

plena,  militaribu.s  et  equestribus,  quam 
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any  sacrifice  of  them  unreasonable ;  and  it  may  have  been 
out  of  dislike  of  his  compulsory  reading,  that,  in  forming  this 
vast  library,  he  excluded  works  of  jurisprudence.  This  library 
was  collected  by  the  labor  of  many  years.  The  catalogues 
of  the  Frankfort  fairs,  and  those  of  the  principal  booksellers 
in  Italy,  were  diligently  perused  by  Pinelli ;  nor  did  any 
work  of  value  appear  from  the  press  on  either  side  of  the 
Alps  which  he  did  not  instantly  add  to  his  shelves.  This 
great  library  was  regularly  arranged ;  and,  though  he  did  not 
willingly  display  its  stores  to  the  curious  and  ignorant,  they 
were  always  accessible  to  scholars.  He  had  also  a  considerable 
museum  of  globes,  maps,  mathematical  instruments,  and  fos- 
sils ;  but  he  only  collected  the  scarcer  coins.  In  his  manners, 
Pinelli  wjxs  a  finely  polished  gentleman,  but  of  weak  health, 
and  for  this  cause  devoted  to  books,  and  seldom  mingling  with 
gay  society,  nor  even  belonging  to  the  literary  academies  of 
the  city,  but  carrying  on  an  extensive  correspondence,  and 
continually  employed  in  writing  extracts  or  annotations.  Yet 
he  has  left  nothing  that  has  been  published.  His  own  house 
was,  as  it  were,  a  perpetual  academy,  frequented  by  the 
learned  of  all  nations.  If  Pinelli  was  not  a  man  of  great 
genius,  nor  born  to  be  of  much  service  to  any  science,  we  may 
still  respect  him  for  a  love  of  learning  and  a  nobleness  of 
spirit  which  has  preserved  his  memory.^ 

63.  The  literary  academies  of  Italy  continued  to  flourish 
Italian  cven  morc  than  before  :  many  new  societies  of  the 
academies,  same  kind  were  founded.  Several  existed  at  Flo- 
rence ;  but  all  others  have  been  eclipsed  by  the  Delia  Crusca, 
established  in  1582.  Those  of  another  Tuscan  city,  which 
had  taken  the  lead  in  such  literary  associations,  did  not 
long  sur\ave  its  politicsil  independence  :  the  jealous  spirit  of 
Cosmo  extinguished  the  Rozzi  of  Sienna  in  1568.  In  gov- 
ernments as  suspicious  as  those  of  Italy,  the  sort  of  secrecy 
belonging  to  these  meetings,  and  the  encouragement  they 
gave  to  a  sentiment  of  mutual  union,  might  appear  sutficient 
reasons  for  watchfulness.  We  have  seen  how  the  Academy 
of  Modena  was  broken  up  on  the  score  of  religion.  That  of 
Venice,  perhaps  for  the  same  reason,  was  dissolved  by  the 
senate  in  1561,  and  did  not  revive  till  1593.     These,  how- 

1  Qualdi ;  Tiraboschi,  vi.  214.  The  li-  wards.  That  long  since  formed  by  on« 
brary  of  Pinelli  »vifi  dispersed  and  in  great  of  his  family  is  well  known  to  book  col 
pai't  destroyed  b}  pirates  not  lung  after-    lectors. 
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ever,  were  exceptions  to  the  rule  ;  and  it  was  the  general 
policy  of  governments  to  cherish  in  the  nobiUty  a  love  of 
harmless  amusements.  All  Lombardy  and  Romagna  were 
full  of  academics :  they  were  frequent  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  states.'  Tliey  are  a  remarka- 
ble feature  in  the  social  condition  of  Italy,  and  could  not 
have  existed  perhaps  in  any  other  country.  They  were  the 
encouragers  of  a  numismatic  and  lapidary  erudition,  elegant 
in  itself,  and  throwing  for  ever  its  little  sparks  of  light  on  the 
still  ocean  of  the  past,  but  not  very  favorable  to  comprehen- 
sive observation,  and  tending  to  bestow  on  an  unprofitable 
pedantry  the  honors  of  real  learning.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
inherent  vice  of  all  literary  societies,  accessible  too  frequently 
to  those  who,  for  amusement  or  fashion's  sake,  love  as  mucii 
knowledge  as  can  be  reached  with  facility,  and  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  transactions  seldom  capable  of  affording  scope 
for  any  extensive  research. 

64.  No  academy  or  similar  institution  can  be  traced  at  this 
time,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  France  or  Germany.     But 

..     .        ,  •  n  1       ^1     i  •        Society  of 

It  IS  deserving  oi  remark,  tliat  one  sprung  up  m  Antiqua- 
England,  not  indeed  of  the  classical  and  i)olite  cha-  ™'^,'"  , 
racter  that  belonged  to  the  Infiamniati  of  Padua,  or 
the  Delia  Crusca  of  Florence,  yet  useful  in  its  objects  and 
honorable  alike  to  its  members  and  to  the  country.  This  was 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  founded  by  Archbishop  Parker  in 
1572.  Their  object  was  the  jireservation  of  ancient  docu- 
ments, illustrative  of  histoiy,  which  the  recent  dissolution  of 
religious  houses  and  the  slitimeful  devastation  attending  it  had 
exposed  to  great  peril.  They  intended  also,  by  the  i-eading 
of  papers  at  their  meetings,  to  keep  alive  the  love  and  know- 
ledge of  English  anti([uity.  In  the  second  of  these  objects, 
this  society  was  more  successful  than  in  the  first :  several 
short  dissertations,  chiefly  by  Ai-thur  Agard,  their  most  ac- 
tive member,  have  been  afterwards  published.  The  Society 
comprised  very  reputable  names,  especially  of  lawyers,  and 
continued  to  meet  till  early  in  tliC  reign  of  James,  who,  from 
some  jealousy,  thought  fit  to  dissolve  it.- 

1  Tiraboschi,  viii.  125-179,  is  so  full  on  very  little  to  what  he  found  in  his  pro- 

this  subject,  that  I  have  not  recourse  to  decessor. 

the  other  writers  who  liave,    sometimes        ^  See   Life  of    Agard,   in    Hiogr.   Brit. 

>vith  great  prolixity,  investigjited  a  sub-  and  in  Chalmers.      I5ut  the  b«>st  account 

ject  more   interesting    in    its    details    to  is  in  the  Introduction  to  the  first  volume 

Mie  Ir.uliuus  than  to  us      Ginguene  adds  of  the  Archaaolojjia.     The  present  Society 
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65.  Tlie  chief  cities  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  whence  new 
editions  came  forth,  were  Paris,  Basle,  Lyons,  Ley- 
fnlc'^'  ^^»'  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Strasburg,  Cologiie,  Heidel- 
loguesof  berg,  F'rankfort,  Ingoldstadt,  and  Geneva.  In  all 
these  and  in  many  other  populous  towns,  booksellers, 
who  were  generally  also  printers,  were  a  numerous  body. 
In  London,  at  least  forty  or  fifty  were  contemporaneous  pub* 
fishers  in  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  but  the  number 
eisewliere  in  England  was  very  small.  The  new  books  on 
the  Continent,  and  within  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  found 
their  principal  mart  at  the  annual  Frankfort  fairs.  Cata- 
logues of  such  books  began  to  be  published,  according  to 
Beckmann,  in  1554.'  In  a  collective  catalogue  of  all  books 
offered  for  sale  at  Frankfort,  from  1564  to  1592,  I  tind  the 
number  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  German,  to  be  about  16,000. 
No  Italian  or  French  appear  in  this  catalogue,  being  probably 
reserved  for  anotlier.  Of  theology  in  Latin  there  are  3,200  ; 
and,  in  this  department,  the  Catholic  publications  rather  ex- 
'•eed  the  Protestant.  But  of  the  theology  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, the  number  is  3,700,  not  one-fourth  of  wiiich  is  Catholic. 
Scarcely  any  mere  German  poetry  appears,  but  a  good  deal  in 
both  languages  with  musical  notes.  Law  furnishes  about 
1,600  works.  I  reckon  twenty-seven  Greek  and  thirty-two 
Latin  grammars,  not  counting  different  editions  of  the  same. 
There  are  at  least  seventy  editions  of  parts  of  Aristotle.  The 
German  books  are  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole. 
Among  the  Latin  I  did  not  observe  one  book  by  a  writer 
of  this  island.  In  a  compilation  by  Clessius,  in  1602,  purport- 
ing to  be  a  conspectus  of  the  publications  of  the  sixteer^th  cen- 
tury, formed  partly  from  catalogues  of  fairs,  partly  from  those 
of  public  libraries,  we  find,  at  least  in  tlie  copy  I  have 
examined,  but  which  seems  to  want  one  volume,  a  much 
smaller  number  of  productions  tlian  in  the  former,  but 
probably  with  more  selection.  The  books  in  modern  lan- 
guages are  less  than  1,000,  half  Fi*ench,  half  Italian.  In  this 
CJitalogue,  also,  the  Catholic  theology  rather  outnumbers  the 

of  Antiquaries  is  the  representatiTe,  but  upon   the  pLin  of  causing  to  be  printed 

after  long  intermission,  of  this  Klizabethan  every    ftiir    a    catalogue    of  all    the  new 

progenitor.  books,   in  which   the  size    and  printers' 

'  llist.  of  Inventions,  iii.  120.     "George  names   were  marked."      There   seems   to 

Wilier,  whom  some  improperly  call   Vil-  be  some  doubt  whether  the  first  year  of 

ler,   and   others  Walter,   a  bookseller  at  these  catalogues   was   1551  or  1564  ".   the 

Augsburg,   who  kept  a  large  shop,   ami  collection  mentioned  in  the  text  leads  US 

bequented  the  Frankfort  fairs,  first  fell  rather  to  suspect  the  latter. 
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Protestant,   which   is    perhaps    not    what    we   should   have 
expected   to  find. 

66.  These  catalogues,  in  the  total  absence  of  literary  jour, 
nals,  were  necessarily  the  great  means  of  coinrau-  mg^^y 
nicating  to  all  the  lovers  of  learning  in  Cisali)ine  corre- 
Europe  (for  Italy  had  resources  of  her  own)  some  «p°°'1«"'=*- 
knowledge  of  its  progi-ess.  Another  source  of  infoi-mation 
was  the  correspondence  of  scholars  with  each  other.  It  was 
their  constant  usage,  far  more  than  in  modern  times,  to  pre- 
serve an  epistolary  intercourse.  If  their  enmities  were  often 
bitter,  their  contentions  almost  always  violent,  many  beautiful 
instances  of  friendship  and  symjiatliy  might  be  adduced  on  the 
other  side :  they  deemed  themselves  a  distinct  caste,  a  priest- 
hood of  the  same  altar,  not  a-shamed  of  poverty  nor  dis- 
heartened  by  the  world's  neglect,  but  content  with  the  praise 
of  those  whom  themselves  thought  worthy  of  praise,  and 
hoping  something  more  from  posterity  than  they  obtained 
from  their  own  age. 

67.  We  find  several  attempts  at  a  literary,  or  rathgi: 
bibhographical,  history  of  a  higher  character  than  gji,!;,),,,^ 
these  catalogues.  The  Bibliotheca  Universalis  of  phicai" 
Gesner  was  reprinted  in  lo74,  with  considerable  ^°'"  ' 
enlargements  by  Simler.  Conrad  Lycosthenes  afterwards 
made  additions  to  it,  and  Verdier  published  a  supplement. 
Verdier  was  also  the  author  of  a  Bibliotlieque  Francjaise,  of 
which  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1584.  Another,  with  the 
same  title,  was  pubhshed  in  the  same  year  by  La  Croix 
du  Maine.  Both  these  follow  the  strange  alphabetical 
arrangement  by  Christian  instead  of  family  names,  so 
usual  in  the  sixteenth  century.  La  Croix  du  Maine  con- 
fines himself  to  French  authors ;  but  Verdier  includes  all 
who  had  been  translated.  Tiie  former  is  valued  for  his 
accuracy  and  for  curious  particulars  in  biography ;  the 
second,  for  the  extracts  he  has  given.  Doni  pretended  to 
give  a  history  of  books  in  his  Libreria ;  but  it  has  not  obtained 
much  reputation,  and  falls,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  it,  below  the  compihxtions  above 
mentioned.^ 

68.  The  despotism  of  the    state,  and    far   more  of  the 
ehurch,  bore  heavily  on  the  press  in  Italy.     Spain,  misti-e*' 

'  Morhof ;  Qoiijet ;    Ciogr  Univ. 
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of  Blihii.  and  Naples,  and  Florence  under  Cosmo  I.,  were 
Rpst.-  ta  jealous  governments.  Venice,  though  we  are  apt 
on  the  to  impute  a  rigid  tyranny  to  its  senate,  appears 
P"^"  to  have   indulged   rather   more   liberty  of  wiiting 

dh'  political  topics  to  its  subjects,  on  the  condition,  no 
doubt,  that  they  should  eulogize  the  wisdom  of  the  republic ; 
and,  comparatively  to  the  neigliboring  regions  of  Italy,  tlie 
praise  both  of  equitable  and  prudent  government  may  be  as- 
cribed to  that  aristocracy.  It  had  at  least  the  signal  merit  of 
kti'.iing  ecclesiastical  oppression  at  a  distance :  a  Venetian 
might  write  with  some  freedom  of  the  Papal  court.  One  of  the 
accusations  against  Venice,  in  her  dispute  with  Paul  V.,  was 
for  allowing  the  publication  of  books  that  had  been  censurvd 
at  Rome.' 

69.  But  Rome  struck  a  fatal  blow,  and  perhaps  moro 
Index  Ex-  deadly  than  slie  intended,  at  literature  in  the  Index 
purgatorius.  Expurgatorius  of  prohibited  books.  It  had  long 
been  the  regulation,  tliat  no  book  should  be  printed  without 
a  previous  license.  Tliis  Wfis,  of  course,  a  restraint  on  the 
freedom  of  wi-iting ;  but  it  wjis  less  injurious  to  the  trade  of 
the  printer  and  bookseller  tlian  the  subsequent  prohibition 
of  what  he  had  published  or  purcliased  at  his  own  cost  and 
risk.  The  first  list  of  books  prohibited  by  the  clmrch  was  set 
forth  by  Paul  IV.  in  1559.  His  Index  includes  all  Bibles  in 
modem  languages,  enumerating  forty-eight  editions,  chiefly 
printed  in  countries  still  within  the  obedience  of  the  church. 
Sixty-one  printers  are  put  under  a  general  ban ;  all  works  of 
every  description  from  their  presses  being  forbidden.  Ste- 
phens and  Oporinus  have  the  honor  of  being  among  these.^ 
Tiiis  system  was  pursued  and  rigorously  acted  upon  by  the 
successors  of  the  imperious  Caratfa.  The  Council  of  Trent 
had  its  own  list  of  condemned  publications.  Philip  II.  has 
been  said  to  have  preceded  the  pope  himself  in  a  similar 
proscription.  Wherever  the  sway  of  Rome  and  Spain  was 
felt,  books  were  unsparingly  burned ;  and  to  this  cause  is  im« 
puted  the  scarcity  of  many  editions. 

70.  In  its  principle,  wliich  was  apparently  that  of  preserv- 

ing  obedience,  the  prohibitory  system  might  seem  to 
have  untouched  many  great  walks  of  learning  and 

>  Uanke,  ii.  330.  on  prohibited  books  here  quoted  are  full 

*  S<'holhoni,   Amoenit.    liter.,   vii.   98 ;    of  curious  iuforuiation. 
*fii.  S12  aud  485.     The  two  tllisertatioua 
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science.  Tt  is,  of  course,  manifi^sf  that  it  fell  with  but  an 
oblique  blow  upon  common  literature.  Yet,  as  a  few  words 
or  sentences  were  sufficient  to  elicit  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion, often  issued  with  little  reflection,  it  was  difficult  for  any 
author  to  be  fully  secure ;  and  this  inspired  so  much  appre- 
hension into  printers,  that  they  became  unwilling  to  incur  the 
hazard  of  an  obnoxious  trade.  These  occupations,  says 
Galluzzi,  which  had  begun  to  prosper  at  Florence,  never 
recovered  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  severe  regulations  of 
Paul  IV.  and  Pius  V.'  The  art  retired  to  Switzerland  s^nd 
Germany.  The  booksellers  were  at  the  mercy  of  an  Inquisi- 
tion, which  every  day  contrived  new  methods  of  harassing 
them.  From  an  interdiction  of  the  sale  of  certain  prohibited 
books,  the  church  proceeded  to  forbid  that  of  all  which  were 
not  expressly  permitted.  The  Giunti,  a  firm  not  so  eminent 
as  it  had  been  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  but  still  the 
honor  of  Florence,  remonstrated  in  vain.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  after  the  death  of  Pius  V.,  one  of  the  most 
rigorous  and  bigoted  pontiffs  that  ever  filled  the  chair,  some 
degree  of  relaxation  took  place. 

71.  The  restraints  on  the  printing  and  sale  of  books  in 
England,  though  not  so  overpowering  as  in  Italy,  Restric- 
must  have  stood  in  the  way  of  useful  knowledge  tionsin 
under  Elizabeth.  The  Stationers'  Company,  founded  °  ' 
in  1555,  obtained  its  monopoly  at  the  price  of  severe  restric- 
tions. The  Star  Cliamber  looked  vigilantly  at  the  dangerous 
engine  it  was  compelled  to  tolerate.  By  the  regulations  it 
issued  in  1585,  no  press  was  allowed  to  be  used  out  of  Lon- 
don, except  one  at  Oxford,  and  another  at  Cambridge.  No- 
thing was  to  be  printed  without  allowance  of  the  council ; 
extensive  powers  both  of  seizing  books  and  of  breaking  the 
presses  were  given  to  the  officers  of  the  crown.-  Thus  every 
check  was  imposed  on  literature ;  and  it  seems  unreasonable 
to  dispute  that  they  had  some  efficacy  in  restraining  its  pro- 
gress, though  less,  perhaps,  than  we  might  in  theory  expect, 
because  there  was  always  a  certain  degree  of  connivance  and 
indulgence.  Even  the  current  prohibition  of  importing  Popish 
books,  except  for  the  use  of  such  as  the  council  should  permit 
to  use  them,  must  have  affected  the  trade  m  modern  Latin 
Buthoi*s  beyond  the  bounds  of  theology. 

72.  These  restrictions  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  mate- 

»  l8t.  del  Gran  Ducato   UJ.  442.  «  Herbert.  lU.  1668 
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rial  operation  in  France,  in  Germany,  or  the  Low  Conntiies. 
Latin  more  And  they  certainly  tended  very  considerably  to 
on  thir  keep  up  the  usage  of  writing  in  Latin ;  or  rather, 
account.  perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  they  were  less  rigorously 
urged  in  those  countries,  because  Latin  continued  to  be  the 
customary  tongue  of  scholars.  We  have  seen  that  great 
license  was  used  in  political  writings  in  that  language.  The 
power  of  reading  Latin  was  certainly  so  diffused,  that  no 
secrecy  could  be  affected  by  writing  it ;  yet  it  seemed  to  be  a 
voluntary  abstaining  from  an  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the 
multitude,  and  passed  better  without  censure  than  the  same 
sense  in  a  modern  dress. 

73.  The  influence  of  literature  on  the  public  mind  was 
Influence  already  very  considerable.  All  kinds  of  reading 
of  literar  jj^d  become  deeper  and  more  diffused.  Pedantry 
is  the  usual,  perhaps  the  inevitable,  consequence  of 
a  genuine  devotion  to  learning,  not  surely  in  each  individual, 
but  in  classes  and  bodies  of  men.  And  this  was  an  age  of 
pedants.  To  quote  profusely  from  ancient  writei's  seemed  to 
be  a  higher  merit  than  to  rival  tliem ;  they  furnished  both 
artithority  and  ornament ;  they  did  honor  to  the  modern,  who 
shone  in  these  plumes  of  other  birds  with  little  expense  of 
thought ;  and  sometimes  the  actual  substance  of  a  book  is 
hardly  discernible  under  this  exuberance  of  rich  incrustations. 
Tacitus,  Sallust,  Cicero,  and  Seneca  (for  the  Greeks  were  in 
comparison  but  little  read),  and  many  of  the  Latin  poets, 
were  the  books  that  directly,  or  by  the  secondary  means  of 
quotation,  had  most  influence  over  the  public  opinion.  Nor 
was  it  surprising  that  the  reverence  for  antiquity  should  be 
still  undiminished ;  for,  though  the  new  literature  was  yield- 
ing abundant  crops,  no  comparison  between  the  ancients  and 
moderns  could  as  yet  fairly  arise.  Montaigne,  fearless  and 
independent  as  he  was,  gave  up  altogether  the  pretensions  of 
tlie  latter ;  yet  no  one  was  more  destined  to  lead  the  way  to 
that  renunciation  of  the  authority  of  the  former  which  the 
seventeenth  century  was  to  witness.  He  and  Machiavel  were 
the  two  writers  who  produced  the  greatest  effect  upon  this 
age.  Some  others,  such  as  Guevara  and  Castiglione,  might 
be  full  as  much  read ;  but  they  did  not  possess  enough  of 
original  thought  to  shape  the  opinions  of  mankind.  And 
the  former  two,  to  whom  we  may  add  Rabelais,  seem  to  be  the 
only  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  setting  aside  poets  and 
historians,  who  are  now  much  read  by  the  world. 
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PART   III. 

ON  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  FIRST  ILA.LF  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

mSTORY  OF  ANCIENT  LITERATURE  IN  EUROPE,   FROM  1600  TO  1650 

Section  I. 

Decline  of  merely  Philological,  eapocially  Greek,  Learning—  Casaubon  —  Viger — Edi- 
tions of  Greek  and  Latin  Olii-ssics  —  Critical  Writings  —  Latin  Style  —  Scioppius  — 
Vossius  —  Successive  Periods  of  Modern  Latiuists. 

1.  In  every  period  of  literary  history,  if  we  should  listen 
to  the  complaints  of  contemporary  writers,  all  learn-  j^^iing 
Ing  and  science  have  been  verging  towards  extinc-  of  I7th 
tion.  None  remain  of  the  mighty ;  the  race  of  giants  [J^  phlw 
is  no  more ;  the  lights  that  have  been  extinguished  'oei'=''i-  ' 
burn  in  no  other  hands ;  we  have  fallen  on  evil  days,  when 
letters  are  no  longer  in  honor  with  the  world,  nor  are  they 
cultivated  by  those  who  deserve  to  be  honored.  ^Such  are 
the  lamentations  of  many  throughout  the  whole  sixteenth 
century ;  and  with  such  do  Scaliger  and  Casaubon  greet  that 
which  opened  upon  them.  Yet  the  first  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  may  be  reckoned  eminently  the  learned  age 
rather,  however,  in  a  more  critical  and  exact  erudition  Avith 
respect  to  historical  fact,  than  in  what  is  strictly  called  philo- 
logy, as  to  wliich  we  cannot,  on  the  whole,  rank  this  so  high 
as  the  preceding  period.  Neither  Italy  nor  Germany  main- 
tiiined  its  reputation,  which,  as  it  has  been  already  mentioned, 
had  begun  to  wane  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  same  causes  were  at  work,  the  same  preference  of  studies 
\ery  foreign  to  polite  letters,  metaphysical  philosophy,  dog- 
matic theology,  patristic  or  mediasval  ecclesiastical  history,  or, 
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in  some  countries,  the  physical  sciences,  which  were  rapidly 
gaining  gi'ound.  And  to  these  we  must  add  a  prevalence  of 
bad  taste,  even  among  those  who  had  some  pretensions  to  be 
reckoned  scholars.  Lipsius  had  set  an  example  of  abandon- 
ing the  purest  models ;  and  its  followers  had  less  sense  and 
taste  than  himself.  They  sought  obsolete  terms  from  Pacu- 
vius  and  Plautus ;  they  affected  pointed  sentences,  and  a 
studied  conciseness  of  period,  which  made  their  style  alto- 
gether dry  and  jejune.^  The  universities,  and  even  the 
gymnasia,  or  schools  of  Germany,  grew  negligent  of  all 
the  beauties  of  language.  Latin  itself  was  acquired  in  a 
slovenly  manner,  by  help  of  modern  books,  which  spared  the 
pains  of  acquiring  any  subsidiary  knowledge  of  antiquity ; 
and  this  neglect  of  the  ancient  writers  in  education  caused 
even  eminent  scliolars  to  wi'ite  ill,  as  we  pei'ceive  in  the  sup- 
plements of  Freinshemius  to  Curtius  and  Livy.^ 

2.  A  sufRcient  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  vast  popu- 
'  Popularity   l^i'^ty  whicli  the  Writings  of  Comenius  acquired  in 
of  Come-      Germany.     Tliis  author,  a  man  of  much  industry, 
*""*■  some  ingenuity,  and  little  judgment,  made  himself 

a  temporary  reputation  by  liis  Orbis  Sensualium  Pictus,  and 
still  more  by  his  Janua  Linguarum  Reserata ;  the  latter  pub- 
lished in  1G31.  This  contains,  in  100  chapters  subdivided 
into  1,000  paragraphs,  more  than  9,300  Latin  words,  exclu- 
sive, of  course,  of  such  as  recur.  The  originality  of  its 
method  consists  in  weaving  aU  useful  words  into  a  series 
of  paragraphs,  so  that  they  may  be  learned  in  a  short  time, 
without  the  tediousness  of  a  nomenclature.  It  was  also  in- 
tended to  blend  a  knowledge  of  things  with  one  of  words.* 
The  Orbis  Sensualium  Pictus  has  the  same  end.  This  is 
what  has  since  been  so  continually  attempted  in  books  of 
education,  that  some  may  be  surprised  to  hear  of  its  origi- 
nality. No  one,  however,  before  Comenius,  seems  to  have 
thought  of  this  method.  It  must,  unquestionably,  have  ap- 
r  eared  to  facilitate  the  early  acquirement  of  knowledge  in  a 
very  great  degree;  and  even  with  reference  to  language, 
if  a  compendious  mode  of  getting  at  Latin  words  were  the 
object,  the  works  of  Comenius  would  answer  the  purpose 
beyond  those  of  any  classical  author.  In  a  country  where 
Latin    was   a   living   and   spoken    tongue,  as  was   in    some 

>  Biogr.  Univ.,  art.  "  GraeTius ;  "  Eich-  *  Eichhorn,  326. 

(loni,  iii.  1.  320.  *  Biogr.  Univ. 
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measure  the  case  with  Germany,  no  great  strictness  in  ex«- 
chiding  barbarous  phrases  is  either  practicable  or  expedient. 
But,  according  to  the  received  principles  of  philological  lite- 
rature, they  are  such  books  as  eveiy  teacher  would  keep  out 
of  the  hands  of  his  pupils.  They  were,  nevertheless,  re- 
piinted  and  translated  in  many  countries ;  and  obtained  a 
general  reception,  especially  in  the  German  Empire  and 
similarly  circumstanced  kingdoms.^ 

3.  The  Greek  language,  meantime,  was  thought  unneces- 
sary ;  and  few,  comparatively  speaking,  continued  to  peeiine  of 
prosecute  its  study.  In  Italy  it  can  merely  be  «ruek 
said  that  there  were  still  professors  of  it  in  the  '^''''"°2" 
tmiversities ;  but  no  one  Hellenist  distinguishes  this  century. 
Most  of  those  who  published  editions  of  Greek  authore  in 
Germany,  and  they  were  far  from  numerous,  had  been 
formed  in  the  last  age.  The  decline  was  progressive :  few 
scholars  remained  after  1G20  ;  and  a  long  blank  ensued,  until 
Fabricius  and  Kuster  restored  the  study  of  Greek  near  the 
end  of  the  century.  Even  in  France  and  Holland,  where 
many  were  abundantly  learned,  and  some,  as  we  shall  sec, 
accomplished  philologers,  the  Greek  language  seems  to  have 
been  either  less  regarded,  or  at  least  less  promoted,  by 
eminent  scholars,  than  in  the  preceding  century.^ 

4.  Casaubon  now  stood  on  the  pinnacle  of  critical  renown. 
His    Persius    in    1605,  and   his  Polybius  in  1G09,   „ 

.  .  1    .     1  •         ,  .       Casaubon. 

were  testimonies  to  his  continued  industry  in  this 
province.^     But,  with  this  latter  edition,  the  philological  la- 

1  Baillet,  Critiques  Grammairiens,  part  ^  Scaliger,  even  in  1002,  says :  "  Quis 
of  the  Jugemens  des  Si^avana  (whom  I  hodie  nescit  Graece?  seil  quis  est  doctua 
cite  by  the  number  or  parif^aph,  on  ac-  Greece  ?  Non  dubito  esse  aliquot,  sed 
count  of  the  different  editions),  No.  fj34,  paucos,  et  quos  non  novi  ne  de  nomine 
quotes  Lancelot's  remarlt  on  the  Janua  quidem.  Te  unum  novi  et  menioriaa 
Linguarum,  that  it  requires  a  better  ine-  avoruui  et  nostri  sjeculi  Oracce  doctissi- 
niory  tlian  most  boys  possess  to  master  mum,  qui  unus  in  Grajcis  prastiteris, 
it,  and  that  commonly  the  first  part  is  quae  post  renatas  apud  nos  bonas  Ijtenis 
forgotten  before  the  hust  is  learned.  It  oranes  nunquam  pnestiire  potuisseut. " 
excites  disgust  in  the  scholar,  because  he  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  himself,  as  stanJ- 
is  always  in  a  new  country,  every  chapter  ing  next  to  C;usjiubon,  and  the  only  corn- 
being  filled  with  words  he  has  not  seen  petent  judge  of  the  extent  of  his  learning  : 
before ;  and  the  successive  parts  of  the  "  qui  de  pnestantia  do('trinae  tuaj  certo 
book  have  no  connection  with  one  an-  judicare  possit,  ego  aut  unicus  sum,  aut 
rther.  qui  Cieteros   hac   in  re  magno  iutervallo 

Morhof,    though  he  would  absolutely  vinco."  —  Seal.  Epist.,  72. 

banish   the  Janua  Linguarum    from   all  ^  The  translation    that    Casaubon  ha.<J 

schools  where  good   Latinity  is  required,  here    given    of    Polybius    has    generally 

ieerricj  to  tliink  rather  better  of  the  Orbis  passed  for  excellent ;   though   some  have 

Sensualium  I'ictus,  as  in   itself  a  happy  thought   him  a  better  scholar  in  Greek 

Idea ;   though   the  delineations  are  indif-  than  in  Ijatin,  and  consequently   not  al- 

ferent,  and  the  whole  not  so  well  arranged  ways  able  to  render  the  sense  as  well  as 

as  it  uiight  be.    Polyhistur.,  lib.  ii.  c  4  he  conceived  it.    iiaillet,  u.  902.    Scbweig* 
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bors  of  Casaubon  came  to  an  end.  In  1610  he  accepted  the 
invitation  of  James  I.,  who  bestowed  upon  him,  though  a 
layman,  a  prebend  in  the  Church  of  Canterbury;  and  as 
some,  perhaps  erroneously,  have  said,  another  in  that  of 
Westmhister.^  He  died  in  England  within  four  years  after, 
having  consumed  the  interaiediate  time  in  the  defence  of  Ins 
royal  patron  against  the  Jesuits,  and  in  writing  Animadver- 
sions on  the  Annals  of  Baronius  ;  works  ill  suited  to  his 
peculiar  talent,  and  in  the  latter  of  which  he  is  said  to 
have  had  but  little  success.  He  laments,  in  his  epistles,  the 
want  of  leisure  for  completing  his  labors  on  Polybius :  the 
king  had  no  taste  but  for  theology,  and  he  found  no  Ubrary 
in  which  he  could  pursue  his  studies.-  "I  gave  up,"  he  says, 
"  at  last,  with  great  soitow,  my  commentary  on  Polybius,  to 
which  I  had  devoted  so  much  time ;  but  the  good  king  must 
be  obeyed."^  Casaubon  was  the  last  of  the  great  scholars 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Joseph  Scaliger,  who,  especially 
in  his  recorded  conversation,  was  very  sparing  of  praise, 
Bays  expressly,  "  Casaubon  is  the  most  learned  man  now 
living."  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  meant  to  except  him- 
self; wliich  would  by  no  means  be  unjust,  if  we  take  in  the 
whole  range  of  erudition :  but,  in  the  exactly  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language,  Casaubon  had  not  even  x. 
rival  in  Scaliger, 

5.  A  long  period  ensued,  during  which  no  very  considera 
Vigerde  ble  progress  was  made  in  Greek  literature.  Few 
idiotismia.  ijQoks  occur  before  the  year  1650  which  have  ob- 
tained a  durable  reputation.  The  best  known,  and,  as  I 
conceive,  by  far  the  best   of  a  grammatical  nature,  is   that 

hauser   praises  the  annotations,  but  not  stitit.    Sed  neque  adest  mea  bibliotheca, 

without  the  criticism  for  wliich  a  later  neque  ea  studia  multum  sunt  ad  gustum 

editor  generally  finds  room  in  an  earlier,  illius,  cujus  solius,  quamdiu  hie  sum  fu- 

Eeiske,   he  says,  had  pointed  out  many  turus,    habenda    mihi    ratio."  —  Ep.  V04 

errors-  (Feb.  1611).     "  Kex  optimus  atque  tvae- 

1  The  latter  is  contradicted  by  ^loe.  jj^^^aroc  rebus  theologicis  ita  delectatur. 
Anecdotes  of  Literature,  vol.  v.  p.  126,  on  ^^  ...  ^  .  ..^  ..  °  ,^  ' 
the  authority  of  Le  Neve's  Fasti  Eccle-  "t  alus  cuns  literarusnon  multum  operae 
Biffi  Anjriicanfe  mipendat."  —  Ep.   8(2.     "  Ego  quid  hio 

2  "  Jacent  cune  Polybianfe,  et  forta-sse  ^S;^"'  "  ''PP'^  .^'"='  }'°?.  unum  respon- 
a-temum  jacebunt,  neque  enim  satis  com-  ?«}'0'..  omma  pnora  studia  mea  funditua 
modus  ad  ilia  studia  est  locus."  -  Epist.  |?fcnisse.  ^am  maximus  rex  et  hbera- 
705.  "Pluraadderem.nisiomnilibrorum  'ssmus  umco  genere  hterarum  sic  capi- 
pRBsidio  meorum  deficerer.  Quare  etiam  *"f.'  "*  ^,""™  et^suonim  ingenia  m  illo 
de  commentariis    Polybianis    noli   memi-  "'^,"°fr^-    "".^P-  '^-         ■„  ,  ■ . 

nisse,   quando   rationes  priorum  meorum  '  '   R'''^^^^'    S'«°7',  t  ^^'j'"'*'""  .''»"■ 

Etudiorim  hoc  iter  mirifice  couturbavit,  nientano,  quern   tot   labonbus   concmna- 

ut  vix  sine  suspirio  ejus  incepti   possim  l^"^^^  sed  regi  optimo  parendum  erat." 

ineminisse,  quod   tot   vigiliis   milii  con-  P"  °*'*'    '"^"''  •^"■^"' 
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of  Vigor  de  Idiotismia,  Praecipuis  GrEccse  Linguae,  which 
Hoogeveen  and  Zeunius  successively  enlarged  in  the  last 
century.  Viger  was  a  Jesuit  of  Rouen ;  and  the  first  edition 
was  in  1632.  It  contains,  even  as  it  came  from  the  author, 
many  valuahle  criticisms ;  and  its  usefulness  to  a  Greek 
scholar  is  acknowledged.  But,  in  order  to  detei-mine  the 
place  of  Viger  among  grammarians,  we  should  ascertain  by 
comparison  with  preceding  works,  especially  the  Thesaurus 
of  Stephens,  foi-  how  much  he  is  indebted  to  their  labors. 
He  would  probably,  after  all  deductions,  appear  to  merit 
great  praise.  His  arrangement  is  more  clear,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  syntax  more  comprehensive,  than  that  of  Caninius 
or, any  other  earlier  writer;  but  his  notions  are  not  unfre- 
quently  imperfect  or  erroneous,  as  the  succeeding  editors 
have  pointed  out.  In  common  with  many  of  the  older  gram- 
marians, he  fancied  a  difference  of  sense  between  the  two 
aorists,  wherein  even  Zeunius  has  followed  him.^ 

6.  In    a   much  lower  rank,  we  may,  perhaps,  next  place 
Weller,  author  of  a  Greek  grammar,  published  in  teller's 
1638,  of  which  its  later  editor,  Fischer,  saj^s  that  it   Greek 
has  always  stood  in  high  repute  as  a  school-book,  and 

been  frequently  reprinted ;  meaning,  doubtless,  in  Germany. 
There  is  nothing  striking  in  Wellei''s  grammar :  it  may  deserve 
praise  for  clearness  and  brevity;  but  in  Vergara,  Caninius,  and 
Sylburgius  there  is  much  more  instruction  for  those  who  are 
not  merely  schoolboys.  What  is  most  remarkable  is,  that 
Weller  claims  as  his  own  the  reduction  of  the  declensions  to 
three,  and  of  the  conjugations  to  one;  which,  as  has  been  seen 
in  another  place,'^  is  found  in  the  grammar  of  Sylburgius,  and 
is  probably  due  to  Ramus.  This  is  rather  a  piece  of  effront- 
ery, as  he  could  scarcely  have  lighted  by  coincidence  on  both 
these  innovations.  Weller  has  given  no  syntax:  what  is  added 
in  Fisher's  edition  is  by  Lambert  Bos. 

7.  Philip  Labbe,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  a  laborious  compiler, 
among  whose  numerous  works  not  a  few  relate  to   i,abboauj 
the  grammar  of  the  Greek  language.     He  had,  says   ""^ers. 
Nifjeron,   a  wonderful  talent  in   multiplying  titlepages :    we 

1  An   earlier    treatise    on     Greek    par-  glectus."    lie  is   thought   too  subtle  in 
tides  by  Devarius,  a  Greek  of  the  Ionian  grammar,  but  seems  to  have  been  an  ex- 
Islands,   might  have  been   mentioned  in  ccllent  scholar.     I   do  not   perceive   thftt 
the  last    period.     It  was  republished  by  Viger  has  borrowed  from  hiia. 
Keusm.anu,  who    calls   Devarius,   "  homo  ''■  Vol.  ii.  p.  29. 
alim  baud  iguobllis,  at  hodie  peene  ne- 
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have  fifteen  or  sixteen  grammatical  treatises  from  him,  Avliich 
might  have  been  comprised  in  two  or  three  ordinary  volumes. 
Labbe's  Regular  Accentuum,  published  in  1635,  was  once,  I 
believe,  of  some  repute ;  but  he  has  little  or  nothing  of  his 
own.^  The  Greek  grammars  published  in  this  age  by  Alex- 
ander Scot  and  others  are  ill  digested,  according  to  Lancelot, 
without  order  or  principle,  and  full  of  useless  and  perplex- 
ing things;^  and  that  of  Vossius,  in  1642,  which  is  only  au 
improved  edition  of  Clenardus,  appears  to  contain  little  which 
is  not  taken  from  others.^  Erasmus  Schmidt  is  said  by  Eich- 
horn  to  be  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  Greek  dialects:* 
George  Pasor  is  better  known  by  his  writings  on  the  Helle- 
nistic dialect,  or  that  of  the  Septuagint  and  New 
de  Lingua  Testament.  Salmasius,  in  his  Commentarius  de 
u^'^°^  Ilellenistica  (Leyden,  1643),  hfis  gone  very  largely 
into  this  subject.  This,  he  says,  is  a  question  lately 
agitated,  whether  there  be  a  peculiar  dialect  of  the  Greek 
Scriptures ;  for,  in  the  last  age,  the  very  name  of  Hellenistic 
was  unknown  to  scholars.  It  isnot  above  half  a  century  old. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  a  Hebrew  idiom  in  Greek  words ; 
which,  as  he  argues  elaborately  and  with  great  learning,  ia 
not  sufficient  to  constitute  a  distinct  dialect,  none  of  the  an- 
cients having  ever  mentioned  one  by  this  name.  This  is 
evidently  much  of  a  verbal  dispute,  since  no  one  would  apply 
the  word  to  the  scriptural  Greek  in  the  same  sense  that  he 
does  to  the  Doric  and  Attic.  Salmasius  lays  down  two  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  a  dialect :  one,  that  it  should  be  spoken 
by  peoj)le  of  a  certain  locality ;  another,  that  it  should  be 
distinguisliable  by  single  words,  not  merely  by  idiom.  A 
profusion  of  learning  is  scattered  all  round,  but  not  pedanti- 
cally or  impertinently ;  and  this  seems  a  very  useful  book  in 
Greek  or  Latin  philology.  He  may  perhaps  be  thought  to 
underrate  the  peculiarities  of  language  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  as  if  they  were  merely  such  as  passed  cilrrent 
among  the  contemporary  Greeks.  The  second  part  of  this 
Commentary  relates  to  the  Greek  dialects  generally,  without 
reference  to  the  Hellenistic,  He  denies  the  name  to  what  is 
usually  called  the  common  dialect,  spoken,  or  at  least  written, 
by  the  Greeks  in  general  after  the  time  of  Alexander.  This 
also  is,  of  coui-se,  a  question  of  words :    perhaps  Salmasius 

*  Niceron,  vol.  xxv.  '  Baillet,  n.  711. 

>  B&illet,  n.  706.  *  Geschichte  dcr  Cultur,  iii.  325. 
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used  a  moi-e  convenient  phraseology  than  what  is  often  met 
with  in  grammarians. 

8.  Editions  of  Greek  classics  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the 
former  period.  The  Pindar  of  Erasmus  Schmidt  in  1G14, 
and  the  Aristotle  of  Duval  in  1619,  may  be  mentioned:  the 
latter  is  still  in  request,  as  a  convenient  and  complete  edition. 
Meursius  Wiis  reckoned  a  good  critical  scholar,  but  his  workg 
as  an  editor  are  not  very  important.  Tlie  chief  monument  of 
his  philological  erudition  is  tlie  Lexicon  Gneco-Barbarum, 
a  glossary  of  the  Greek  of  the  Lower  Empire.  But  Greek 
no  edition  of  a  Greek  author  published  in  the  first  etiiti""": 

•  •  1  feavile  8 

part  or  the  seventeenth  century  is  superior,  at  least  chrysoa- 
in  magnificence,  to  that  of  Chrysostom  by  Sir  Henry  **""* 
Savile.  This  came  forth,  in  1012,  from  a  press  established 
at  Eton  by  himself,  provost  of  that  college.  He  had  procured 
types  and  pressmen  in  Holland,  and  three  years  had  been 
employed  in  printing  the  eight  volumes  of  this  great  work ; 
one  which,  both  in  splendor  of  execution  and  in  the  erudition 
displayed  in  it  by  Savile,  who  had  collected  several  manu- 
scripts of  Chrysostom,  leaves  immeasurably  behind  it  every 
earlier  production  of  the  Elnglish  press.  The  expense,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  eight  thousand  pounds,  was  wholly  de- 
frayed by  himself;  and  the  tardy  sale  of  so  voluminous  a  work 
could  not  have  reimbursed  the  cost.^  Another  edition,  in  fact, 
by  a  Jesuit,  Fronto  Ducieus  (Fronton  le  Due),  was  published 
at  Paris  within  two  years  afterwards ;  having  the  advantage 
of  a  Latin  translation,  which  Savile  had  imprudently  waived. 
It  has  even  been  imputed  to  Ducaeus,  that,  having  procured 
the  sheets  of  Savile's  edition  from  the  pressmen  while  it  was 
under  their  hands,  he  printed  his  own  without  alteration ; 
but  this  seems  an  apocryphal  story .^     Savile  had  the  assist- 

•  Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  Tol.  V.  Chichester,  who  is  said  to  have  correcte<l 
p.  103.  The  copies  sold  for  £'J  each,  a  the  text  before  it  went  to  the  press.  As 
sum  equal  in  command  of  commojitios  this  is  the  first  work  of  learning,  on  ."» 
to  nearly  £.30  at  present,  and,  from  tlie  great  scale,  published  in  England,  it  de- 
relative  wealth  of  the  country,  to  consi-  serves  the  particular  commemoration  ?{, 
dcrably  more.  What  wonder  that  the  those  to  whom  we  owe  it. 
sale  wa.s  slow?  Fuller,  ho<fever.  tells  2  n  jg  toij  by  Fuller,  and  I  do  not 
us,  that  when  he  ^vrote,  almost  half  a  know  that  it  has  any  independent  con- 
century  afterwards,  the  book  Wius  become  firmation.  Savile  himself  says  of  Fronfo 
scarce.  '' Chrysostomu«,"»ays  Casaubon,  Duca;us,  "  Vir  doctissimus.  et  cui  Chrysos- 
"  a  Savilio  editur  privata  nnpensa,  animo  tomus  noster  plurimum  debet."  Fuller, 
regie."  —  Ep.  738  (a//H'/Beloe).  Theprin-  it  may  be  observed,  says,  that  the  Pari- 
cipal  assistants  of  Sjivile  were  Matthew  sLan  edition  followed  Savile's  "  in  a  few 
Bust,  Thomas  Allen,  and  especially  months,"  whereas  the  time  was  two 
lUchard  Montagu,  afterwards  celebrated  yeiirs ;  aad,  as  Brunet  (Manuel  du  IJ 
in  our  ecclesiastical  history  as  Bishop  of  braire)  justly  observes,  there  is  no  upp» 
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ance,  in  revising  the  text,  of  the  most  learned  co-adjutors  he 
could  find  in  England. 

9.  A  very  few  more  Greek  books  were  printed  at  Eton 
Greek  ^^'^'^  afterwards  ;  and,  though  that  press  soon  ceased, 
learning  in  some  cditlons  of  Greek  authors,  generally  for  schools, 
England,  appeared  in  England  before  16.^0.  One  of  these, 
the  Poetfe  Minores  of  Winterton,  is  best  known,  and  has 
sometimes  been  reprinted :  it  a[)pears  to  differ  little,  if  at  all, 
from  the  collection  printed  by  Crispin  in  1570,  and  of  which 
there  had  been  many  subsequent  editions,  with  the  title  Ve- 
tustissimorura  Autorum  Georgica,  Bucolica  et  Gnomonica : 
but  the  text,  though  still  very  corrupt,  has  been  amended ;  and 
a  few  notes,  generally  relating  to  prosody,  have  been  sub- 
joined. The  Greek  language,  however,  was  now  much 
studied;'  the  age  of  James  and  Charles  was  truly  learned; 
our  writers  are  prodigal  of  an  abundant  erudition,  which  em- 
braces a  far  wider  range  of  authors  than  are  now  read ;  the 
philosophers  of  every  class,  the  poets,  the  historians,  and 
orators  of  Greece,  to  whom  few  comparatively  had  paid 
regard  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  seem  as  familiar  to  the  mis- 
cellaneous writers  of  her  next  successors  as  the  fathers  of  the 
church  are  to  the  theologians.  A  few,  like  Jeremy  Taylor, 
are  equally  copious  in  their  libations  from  both  streams.  But, 
though  thus  deeply  read  in  ancient  learning,  our  old  scholars 
were  not  very  critical  in  philology. 

10.  In  Latin  criticism,  the  pretensions  of  the  seventeenth 
Latin  ceutury  are  far  more  considerable  than  in  Greek, 
editions:      The  first  remarkable  edition,  however,  that  of  Ho- 

orrentiufl.  ^^^^  ^^  Torrcntius,  a  Belgian  ecclesiastic,  though  it 

rent  necessity  to  suppose  an  unfair  com-  however,  Meric  was  sent  to  Oxford.     One 

munication  of  the  sheets,  even  if  the  text  of  Caaiubon's  sons  went  to  Eton  scliool ; 

should  be  proved  to  be  copied.  "  I^iteris  dat  operam  in  gymna.sio   Etoni- 

'  It  might  appear,  at  first  sight,   that  ensi." — Ep.  737  (quoted  in  Beloe's  Anec- 

Caaaubon  intended  to  send  his  son  Meric  dotes :     I    had    overlooked   the   pass.age). 

to   Holland,   under  the  care  of  Ileinsius,  Theological    learning,     in    the    reign    of 

because  he  could  not  get  a  good  classical  James,  opposed  polite   letters   and  philo- 

education  in  England.     '•  Cupio  in  Grscis,  logy.     "  Est  in   Anglia,"  says  Casaubon, 

Latiuis,   et   Ilebniicis  Uteris   ipsum   serio  '  theologorum  ingens  copia;  eo  enim  fere 

exerceri.     Hoc  in  Anglia  posse  fieri   spe-  omnes   studia  sua  referunt."  —  Ep.  762. 

rare  non   possumus;  nam  hie  locupletis-  "  Venio  ex  Anglia  (Grotius  writes  in  1613), 

eima  sunt  collegia,  sed  quorum  ratio  toto  literarum  ibi  tenuis  est  merces ;  theologi 

genere   diversa   est  ab  institutis  omnium  regnant,  leguleii  rem  ficiunt;  unus  ferme 

aliorum  collegiorum."  —  Ep.  962   (1614).  Casaubonus  habet  fortunam   satis   faven- 

But  possibly  he  meant,  that,  on  account  tem,  sed,  ut  ipse  judicat,  minus  certan. 

of  his  son's  foreign  birth,  he  could  not  be  Ne   huic  quidem  locus   fuisset  in   Anglia 

admitted  on   the   foundation   of   English  ut  literatori,  theologum  induere  debuit.'" 

solleges,  though  the  words  do  not  clearly  — Epist.  Grot.,  p.  751. 
express    this.     At  the  king's    command, 
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appeared  in  1602,  beinsr  posthumous,  belongs  strictly  to  the 
preceding  age.  It  has  been  said  that  Dacier  borrowed  much 
for  his  own  notes  from  this  editor ;  but  Horace  was  so  pro- 
fusely illustrated  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  little  has  been 
h:ft  for  later  critics  excej)!  to  tami)er,  as  they  have  largely 
done,  with  his  text.  This  period  is  not  generally  conspicuous 
for  editions  of  Latin  authors ;  but  some  names  of  high  repute 
in  grammatical  and  critical  lore  belong  to  it. 

1 1.  Gruter,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  who  became  a  professor 
in  several  German  universities,  and  finally  in  that  qj^^^j, 
of  Heidelberg,  might  have  been  mentioned  in  our 
history  of  the  sixteenth  century,  before  the  expiration  of 
which  some  of  his  critical  laV)ors  had  been  accomplished. 
INfany  moi-e  belong  to  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present. 
No  more  diligent  and  indefatigable  critic  ever  toiled  in  that 
quarry.  His  Suspiciones,  an  early  work,  in  which  he  has 
explained  and  amended  miscellaneous  passages,  his  Annota- 
tions on  the  vSenecas,  on  INIartial,  on  Statius,  on  the  Roman 
historians,  as  well  as  another  more  celebrated  compilation 
which  we  shall  have  soon  to  mention,  bear  witness  to  his  im- 
mense industry.  In  Greek  he  did  comparatively  but  little ; 
yet  he  is  counted  among  good  scholars  in  that  language.  All 
others  of  his  time,  it  has  been  said,  appear  mere  drones  in 
comparison  with  him.^  Scaliger,  indeed,  though  on  intimate 
terms  with  Gruter,  in  one  of  his  usual  fits  of  spleen,  charges 
him  with  a  tasteless  indifference  to  the  real  merit  of  the  wri- 
ters whom  he  explained,  one  being  as  good  as  another  for  his 
])urpose,  which  was  only  to  produce  a  book.-  In  this  art, 
Gruter  was  so  perfect  that  he  never  failed  to  publish  one 
every  year,  and  sometimes  every  month.^  His  eulogists  have 
given  him  credit  for  acuteness  and  judgment,  and  even  for 
elegance  and  an  agreeable  variety ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have 
preserved  much  repute  except  for  his  laborious  erudition. 

12.  Daniel  Heinsius,  conspicuous  as  secretary  of  the  synod 

of  Dort,  and  a  Latin  noet  of  distinjjjuished  name,  was   „  .    . 

•  Utiiiisius. 

also  among  the  first  philologers  of  his  age.     Many 

editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  or  annotations  upon  them, 
Theocritus,  Hesiod,  Maxiraus  Tyrius,  Ainstotle,  Horace,  Te- 
rence, Silius,  Ovid,  attest  his  critical  skill.     He  is  praised  for 

>  Baillet,  n.  483;   Bayle;  Niceron,  vol.    modo   libros  moltos  ezcadat." — ''cali^ 
Ix.  Secunda. 

«  '  Non  curat  utrum  charta  sit  cacata,        *  Bayle,  art.  "  Qrut«r, "  note  I. 
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a  judicious  reserve  in  criticism,  avoiding  the  trifles  by  which 
many  scholars  liad  wearied  their  readers,  and  attending  only  to 
what  really  demanded  the  aid  of  a  critic,  as  being  corrupt  or 
obscure.  His  learning  was  very  extensive  and  profound,  so 
that,  in  the  panegyrical  tone  of  the  times,  he  is  set  above  all 
the  living,  and  almost  above  all  the  dead.^ 

13.  Grotius  contributed  much  to  ancient  philology.     His 
_    ..  editions  of  Aratus.  Stol)£eus,  the  fraoTTients  of  the  lost 

Grotius.         /-Ill  1      • 

Greek  dramas,  Lucan  and  lacitus,  are  but  a  part 
of  those  which  he  j^ublished.  In  the  power  of  illustrating  a 
writer  by  j)aralk'l  or  resembling  passages  from  others,  his 
taste  and  fondness  for  poetry,  as  much  as  his  vast  erudition, 
have  made  him  remarkable.  In  mere  critical  skill,  he  was 
not  quite  so  great  a  master  of  the  Greek  as  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, nor  was  he  equal  to  restoring  the  text  of  the  di'amatic 
poets. 

14.  The  VariiE  Lectiones  of  Rutgersius,  in  1018,   whose 
„  .      .      premature  death  cut  off  a  brilliant  promise  of  erudi- 

Kutgersius;  r  -.,11  •      ^         t  1 

Reinesius;  tiou,  are  in  SIX  booKS,  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
arthius.  emendation  of  the  text,  in  such  a  miscellaneous  and 
desultory  series  of  criticisms  as  the  example  of  Turnebus  and 
other  scholars  had  rendered  usual.^  Reinesius,  a  Saxon  phy- 
sician, in  1 640,  put  forth  a  book  with  the  same  title,  a  thick 
volume  of  about  700  pages  of  multifarious  learning,  chiefly, 
but  not  exclusively,  classicaL  He  is  more  interpretative,  and 
less  attentive  to  restore  corrupted  texts,  than  Rutgersius.^ 
The  Adversaria  of  Gtispar  Barthius  are  better  known.  This 
work  is  in  sixty  books,  and  extends  to  about  1,500  pages  in 
folio.  It  is  exactly  like  those  of  Turnebus  and  Muretus,  an 
immense  repertory  of  unconnected  criticisms  and  other  miscel- 
laneous erudition.  The  chapters  exceed  in  number  the  ])ages, 
and  each  chapter  contains  several  articles.  There  is,  however, 
more  connection,  alphabetical  or  otherwise,  than  in  Turnebus  ; 
and  they  are  less  exclusively  classical,  many  relating  to  medi- 
SEval  and  modern  writei-s.     The  sixtieth  book  is  a  comment- 

1  Baillet,  n.  517.  pliilologers  who    haTe  only  a  good  me- 

*  "  This     work,"    says     Niceron    (vol.  mory  ;   and  rank  him  witli  critics  who  go 

2xxii.),  "is  in  esteem:    the  style  is  neat  beyond  their  reading,  and  know  more  than 

and  polite,  the  thoughts  are  just  and  re-  books  have  tauglit  them.     The   penetra- 

fined  ;  it  has  no  more  quotations  than  the  tion  of  their  understanding  makes  them 

Bulgect  requires."  draw  conseqiienoes  and  form   conjectures 

•'  Bayle    ob.-Jorves    of   the    writings    of  wliidi  lead  them  to  discover  hidden  trea- 

Reinesius  in  general,  that  "good  judges  sures.     Reinesius  was  one  of  the.^*,  and 

of  literature  have   no  sooner  read   some  made  it  his  chief  business  to  find  out  what 

pages,  but  they  place  him  above  tbrse  others  had  no'' said." 
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ary  on  a  part  of  Augiistin  de  Civitate  Dei.  It  is  difficult  to 
give  a  more  precise  notion  of  Bartliius :  he  is  more  (Esthetic 
tlian  Turnebus,  but  less  so  than  Muretus ;  he  explains  and 
corrects  fewer  intricate  texts  than  the  former,  but  deals  more 
in  parallel  passages  and  excursive  illustration.'  Tliough 
Greek  appears  more  than  in  Turnebus,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  Barthius's  Adversaria  relates  to  Latin,  in  the  proportion  of 
at  least  fifteen  to  one.  A  few  small  poems  are  printed  from 
manuscripts  for  the  first  time.  Bartliius,  according  to  Mor- 
hof,  though  he  sometimes  explains  authors  very  well,  is  apt  to 
be  rash  in  his  alterations,  hasty  in  his  judgments,  and  has  too 
much  useless  and  frivolous  matter.  Bayle  is  not  more  favora- 
ble. Barthius  published  an  edition  of  Statins,  and  another  of 
Claudian, 

15.  Rigault  or  Rigaltius,  Petit,  Thysius,  and  several  more, 
do  honor  to  France  and  the  Low  Countries  during  other  critics 
this  period.  Spain,  thougli  not  strong  in  classical  —English. 
philology,  produced  Ramiresius  de  Prado,  whose  n£V77?/covrapx''C» 
sive  Quinquaginta  Militum  Ductor,  1612,  is  but  a  book  of  cri- 
ticism with  a  quaint  title.^  In  Latin  literatui-e  we  can  hardly 
say  that  England  made  herself  more  consj)icuous  than  in 
Greek.  The  notes  of  John  Bond  on  Horace,  published  in 
1606,  are  properly  a  work  of  the  age  of  I^lizabeth  :  the  author 
was  long  a  schoolmaster  in  that  reign.  These  notes  are  only 
-little  marginal  scholia  for  the  use  of  boys  of  no  great  attain- 
ments, and  in  almost  every  instance,  I  believe,  taken  from 
Lambinus.  This  edition  of  Horace,  though  Antony  AVood 
calls  the  author  a  most  noted  critic  and  grammarian,  has  only 
the  merit  of  giving  the  observations  of  another  concisely  and 
perspicuously.  Thomas  Farnaby  is  called  by  Baillet  one  of 
the  best  scholiasts,  who  says  hardly  any  thing  useless,  and  is 

'  The  following  are   the  heads  of  the  help  of  the  alphabet.    Barthius  tells  us 

fourth  chapter  of  the  first  book,   which  himself  that  he  had  finished   two  other 

may  serre  a,s  a  specimen   of  the  Adver-  volumes  of  Adversaria,  be.sides  correcting 

saria  :  —  "Ad   Victoris   Uticeusis    librum  the  first.     See  the  passage  in  Bavle,  note 

primum  notae  et  emendationes.     liniites.  K.     But  he  does  not  stand  on  very  high 

Collimitia.     Quantita.s.    II.  Stcphanus  no-  ground  as  a  critic,  on  account  of  the  ni- 

tatur.     Impendere.     Totum.    Omnimode.  pidity  with  which  he  wrote  ;   and.  for  the 

Dextrales.     Asta.      Francisii  Balduiui  au-  same  reason,  has  sometimes  contradicted 

dacia  castigatur.     Tormeutaantiqua.     Li-  himself.     Bayle;  Baillet,  n.  628  ;  Niceron, 

guamem  Arx  Capitis.     Memoriae.     Orucia-  vol.  vii. ;  Morhof,  lib.  v.  1.  10. 

ri.     Balduinus  denuo  aliquoties  notatur."  2  This  has  been  ascribed  by  seme  to  hia 

It  is  true  that  all  this  farrago  arises  out  master  Siinctius,  author  of  the  Minerva; 

of  one   passage   in  Victor  of  Utica,   and  Riimirez  him.self  having  been  thouglit  un- 

Barthius  is  far  from  being  so  desultory  equal  to  such  remarks  as  we  find  in  It 

as  Turnebus  ;  but  3,000  columns  of  such  BaiUet,  n.  527. 
notes  make  but  a  dictionary  wittout  th* 
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very  concise.^  He  has  left  notes  on  several  of  the  Latin  poets. 
It  is  possible  that  the  notes  are  compiled,  like  those  of  Bond, 
from  the  foreign  critics.  Farnaby  also  was  a  schoolmaster, 
and  schoolmasters  do  not  write  for  the  learned.  He  has,  how- 
ever, been  acknowledged  on  the  Continent  for  a  diligent  and 
learned  man.  Wood  says  he  was  "  the  chief  grammarian, 
rhetorician,  poet,  Latinist,  and  Grecian  of  his  time ;  and  his 
school  was  so  much  frequented,  that  more  churchmen  and 
statesmen  issued  thence  than  from  any  school  taught  by  one 
man  in  England."  ^ 

16.  But  the  greatest  in  this  province  of  literature  was 
Saimasius  Claude  Saumaise,  best  known  in  the  Latin  form  Sal- 
masius,  whom  the  general  suffrage  of  his  compeers 
placed  at  their  head.  An  incredible  erudition,  so  that  it  was 
said,  what  Saimasius  did  not  know  was  beyond  the  bounds  of 
knowledge ;  a  memory  such  as  none  but  those  great  scholar 
of  former  times  seem  to  have  possessed ;  a  life  passed,  natural- 
ly enough,  in  solitary  labor,  —  were  sufficient  to  establish  his 
fame  among  the  learned.  His  intellectual  strength  has  been 
more  questioned :  he  wrote,  it  has  been  alleged,  on  many  sub- 
jects that  he  did  not  well  imderstand  ;  and  some  have  reduced 
his  merit  to  that  of  a  grammatical  critic,  without  altogether 
rating  this  so  highly  as  the  world  has  done.'^  Saimasius  was 
very  proud,  self-confident,  disdainful,  and  has  consequently 
fallen  into  many  errors,  and  even  contradictions,  through  pre- 
cipitancy. In  his  controversy  with  Milton,  for  whici  he  was 
little  fitted,  he  is  rather  feeble,  and  glad  to  escape  from  the 
severity  of  his  antagonist  by  a  defence  of  his  own  Latinity.* 
The  works  of  Saimasius  are  numerous,  and  on  very  miscella- 
neous subjects :  among  the  philological,  his  Annotations  on 
the  Historiae  Augustas  Scriptores  seem  to  deserve  mention. 
But  the  most  remarkable,  besides  the  commentary  on  the 
Hellenistic  Dialect,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given,  is  the 
Plinianje  Exercitationes,  published  in  1629.  These  remarks, 
nominally   on    Pliny,  are,  in  the  first  instance,  on    Solinus. 

*  N.  521.  *  Milton  began  the  attack  by  objecting 

2  Athcnaa  Oxonienses,  vol.  iii.  to  the  use  of  persona  for  an  individual 

3  Kaillet,  n.  511,  i.s  excessively  severe  niim ;  but,  in  this  mistaken  criticism,  ut- 
on  Salma.sius ;  but  the  homage  due  to  his  tered  himself  the  solecism  vapiilandiim. 
learuing  by  such  an  age  as  that  in  which  See  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets.  This 
he  Uved  cannot  be  extenuated  by  the  expression  had  previously  been  notioed 
censure  of  a  man  like  Baillet,  of  exten-  by  Vavasseur. 

give   but  rather  superficial  attainments, 
fand  open  to  much  prejudice. 
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Salmaslus  tells  us  that  he  had  spent  much  time  on  Pliny;  but, 
finding  it  beyond  the  powers  of  one  man  to  write  a  comment- 
ary on  the  whole  Natural  History  of  that  author,  he  had 
chosen  Solinus,  who  is  a  mere  compiler  from  Pliny,  and  con- 
tains nothing  from  any  other  source.  The  PlinianaB  Exerci- 
tationes  is  a  mass  of  learning  on  the  geography  and  natural 
history  of  Pliny  in  more  than  900  pages,  following  the  text  of 
the  Polyhistor  of  SolinusJ 

1 7.  It  had  been  the  desire  of  those  who  aspired  to  repu- 
tation for  taste  and  eloquence  to  write  well  in  q^^^ 
Latin,  the  sole  language,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  writers 
and  Pyrenees,  to  which  the  capacity  of  choice 
and  polished  expression  was  conceded.  But,  when  the  French 
tongue  was  more  cultivated  and  had  a  criticism  of  its  own, 
this  became  the  natural  instrument  of  polite  writers  in 
France ;  and  the  Latin  fell  to  the  merely  learned,  who 
neglected  its  beauties.  In  England  it  had  never  been  much 
studied  for  the  purposes  of  style ;  and,  though  neither  in 
Germany  nor  the  Low  Countries  it  was  very  customary  to 
employ  the  native  language,  the  current  Latin  of  literature 
was  always  careless  and  often  barbarous.  Even  in  Italy,  the 
number  of  good  writers  in  that  language  was  now  very 
scanty.  Two  deserve  to  be  commemorated  with  praise,  both 
historians  of  the  same  period.  Tlie  History  and  Annals  of 
Grotius,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  emulated,  with  more 
discretion  than  some  others,  the  nervous  brevity  of  Tacitus, 
though  not  always  free  from  a  certain  hardness  and  want  of 
flow,  nor  equal,  consequently,  in  elegance  to  some  productions 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  may  be  deemed  a  monument  of  vigo- 
rous and  impressive  language.  The  Decades  of  Famianus 
Strada,  a  Roman  Jesuit,  contain  a  history  of  the  Flemish  war, 
not  written  certainly  in  imitation  of  Tacitus,  whom  the  author 
depreciated,  but  with  moi'e  classical  spirit  than  we  usually  find 
in  that  age.  Scarcely  any  Latin,  however,  of  this  period  is 
equal   to    that   of  Barclay   in  the  Argenis  and  Euphormio. 

1  "Nemo  adeo  ut  propriam,  suumque  eo  eruditionis  genere  valeret  demonstra 

Teluti  regnum,   sibi  critioeu  Tindicatum  turn  dedit."  —  Morhof,  liv.  v.  c.  1,  §  12. 

ivit,  ac  Claudius  _Salniasius.  qui,   quern-  Tlie  Jesuits  Petjivius  and  Harduin,   whio 

admodum  nihil  unquam  scripsit,  in  quo  did  not  cordially  praise  any   Protestant, 

nou  insignia  multa  artis  critica3   vestigia  charged  this  book  with  passing  over  real 

deprehenda.s,    ita  imprimis,   ut    auctores  difficultiis,  while  a  mass  of  heterogeneoua 

cum  notis  et  castigatiouibus    absolutissi-  matt<;r  was  foisted   in.     Le   Clerc   (or   La 

mis  editos  taceamus,  vasto  illo  Pliniana-  Croze)  vindicates  Salmasius  against  8om« 

tiun.    Exercitationum  opere,  quantum  iu  censures  of  Ilarduiu  in  Bibl.  Univ.,  vol.  iv 

VO'...  II.  21 
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His  style,  tliougli  rather  diffuse,  and  more  florid  than  that  of 
the  Augustan  age,  is  perhaps  better  suited  to  his  subjects, 
and  reminds  us  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  who  was  probably  his 
model. 

18.  Of  the  grammatical  critics,  whose  attention  was  solely 
.        turned  to  the  purity  of  Latin  style,  two  are  conspicu- 

''*"  '  ous,  —  Gaspar  Scioppius  and  Gerard  Vossius.  The 
first,  one  of  those  restless  and  angry  spirits  whose  hand  is 
against  all  the  world,  lived  a  long  life  of  controversy  and 
satire.  His  productions,  as  enumei-ated  by  Niceron,  mostly 
anonymous,  are  about  one  hundred ;  twenty-seven  of  which, 
according  to  another  list,  are  grammatical.^  The  Protestants 
whom  he  had  abandoned,  and  the  Jesuits  whom  he  would  not 
join,  are  equally  the  objects  of  his  anger.  In  literature  he  is 
celebrated  for  the  bitterness  of  his  attacks  on  Cicero,  whom 
he  spared  as  little  as  he  did  his  own  contemporaries.  But 
Scioppius  was  an  admirable  master  of  the  Latin  language. 
HLsPhiio-  -^^^  ^^^^*  ^^  remembered  of  his  multifarious  publi- 
Bophicai  cations  relates  to  this.  We  owe  to  him  a  much  im^ 
raminar.  pf.Qyg(j  edition  of  the  Minerva  of  Sanctius.  His  own 
Grammatica  Philosophica  (Milan,  1028),  notwithstanding  its 
title,  has  no  pretensions  to  be  called  any  thing  more  than  an 
ordinary  Latin  grammar.  In  this  I  observed  nothing  remark- 
able but  that  he  denies  the  gerund  and  supine  to  be  parts  of 
the  verb,  considering  the  first  as  passive  participles,  and  the 
second  as  nouns  substantive. 

19.  The  Infamia  Famiani  of  Scioppius  was  written  against 
g^j,j^.  Famianus  Strada,  whom  he  hated  both  as  a  Jesuit, 
famia  and  as  one  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  his  style. 

amiam.  'j'jjjg  book  serves  to  show  how  far  those  who  wrote 
with  some  eloquence,  as  Strada  certainly  did,  fell  short  of 
classical  purity.  The  faults  pointed  out  are  often  very  obvi- 
ous to  those  who  have  used  good  dictionaries.  Scioppius  is, 
however,  so  fastidious  as  to  reject  words  employed  by  Seneca, 
Tacitus,  and  even  Phaedrus,  as  of  the  silver  age ;  and  some- 
times, probably,  is  wrong  in  his  dogmatic  assertion  of  a  nega- 
tive, that  no  good  authority  can  be  found  for  them. 

20.  But  his  most  considerable  work  is  one  called  Judicium 
Judicium  de  Stylo  Historico,  subjoined  to  the  last,  and  pub- 
lUBtoricci    lished  after  his  death  in  1650.     This  treatise  con- 

»  NiceroD,  vol.  xxxv  ;  Biogr.  UniT. 
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Bi'sts  chiefly  of  attacks  on  the  Latin  style  of  Thuanus, 
Lipsius,  Casaubon,  and  other  recent  authors ;  but,  in  the 
course  of  it,  we  find  the  remarks  of  a  subtle  and  severe  obser- 
ver on  the  ancients  themselves.  The  silver  age  he  dates  from 
the  latter  years  of  Augustus,  placing  even  Ovid  within  it. 
The  brazen  he  carries  up  to  Vesj^asian.  In  the  silver  pei'iod, 
he  finds  many  single  words  as  well  as  phrases  not  agreeable  to 
the  usage  of  more  ancient  authors.  As  to  the  moderns,  the 
Transalpine  writers,  he  says  (speaking  as  an  Italian),  are 
always  deficient  in  purity ;  they  mingle  the  phraseology  of 
different  ages  as  prepostei-ously  as  if  they  were  to  write 
Greek  in  a  confusion  of  dialects  ;  they  affect  obscurity,  a 
broken  structure  of  periods,  a  studied  use  of  equivocal  terms. 
This  is  particularly  perceived  in  the  school  of  Lipsius,  whose 
own  faults,  however,  are  redeemed  by  many  beauties  even  of 
style.^  The  Italians,  on  the  contrary,  he  proceeds  to  say, 
read  nothing  but  what  is  worthy  of  imitation,  and  shun  every 


%  "  Transalpinia  hominibus  ex  quoti- 
diano  Lntiui  sennouis  iuter  ipsos  usu, 
multa  sive  barbarae.  sive  plebeiae  ac  Ue- 
terioris  note,  sic  adbrrrescere  Solent,  ut 
postea  cum  stvlum  arripuere,  de  Latini- 
tate  eorum  dubitare  nefiuaquani  Us  in 
menteni  veniat.  Inde  fit  ut  scriptti  eo- 
rum plcrumque  minus  puritatis  habeant, 
quamvis  gratia  et  venustas  in  its  minime 
desideretur.  Nam  haec  naturaduce  melius 
Bebant,  quam  arte  aut  studio.  Accedit 
alia  causa  cur  nou  a?que  pura  sit  multo- 
rum  Transalpinorum  oratio,  quod  nuUo 
setatis  discriniine  ac  deleotu  in  autorum 
lectione  versantur,  et  ex  omnium  com- 
mixtione  varium  quodtUm  ac  multiforme 
pro  suo  quisque  ingenio  dicendi  genus 
effingunt,  contempto  hoc  Fabii  monito : 
'Diu  nou  nisi  optimus  quisque  et  qui 
credeutcm  sibi  minime  fallat,  legendus 
est,  sed  diligenter  ac  pa?ue  ad  seribeudi 
goliritudinem ;  nee  per  partes  modo  scru- 
tanda  omnia.  seU  perlectua  liber  utique 
ex  iiitegro  resumendus.'  Itaque  genus 
illud  corruptae  orationis,  seu  ',a^oC',>^taf, 
f.'ffiigere  nequeunt,  quod  KOlViajjOV  vo- 
jant,  quae  est  quapdam  mista  ex  variarum 
'iiiguarum  ratione  oratio,  ut  si  Atticis 
Oiirica,  lonica,  .3^1ica  etiam  dicta  con- 
fuudas ;  cui  simile  est  si  quis  sublimia 
humilibus,  Tetera  novis,  poetica  vulgari- 
bus,  Sallustiuna  TuUianis,  sencae  et  fer- 
rc*  EPtatis  vocabula  aur2is  et  argenteis 
misctyit,  qui  Lipsio  deductisque  ab  eo 
viris,  solenuis  et  jam  ollm  familiaris  est 
morbus.  In  quibus  hoc  amplius.  verba 
maxiiue  impropria,  comprehensionem  ob- 
(ouram,  compositionem  fractam,    aut  in 


frustula  coneisam,  vocum  similium  aut 
anibiguarum  puerilem  captationem  pa-s- 
sim  unimadTertas.  Magnis  tamen,  non 
nego,  virtutibus  vitia  sua  Lipsius  redi- 
mit,  imprimis  acumine,  venere,  siihbua 
(ut  excellen.s  viri  ingenium  fei-ebat)  turn 
plurimls  lectissimis  verbis  loquendique 
niodis,  ex  quibus  non  t;im  fiicultatem 
bene  scribendi,  ejusque,  quod  melius  est, 
intellectum  ei  deesse,  quam  voluntatcm, 
quo  minus  rectiora  malit.  ambitiuscule, 
plaususque  popularis  studio  prwpt^diri 
Intolligas.  Itjilorum  longe  dispar  nitio. 
Primum  enim  non  nisi  optimum  legcre 
et  ad  imitandum  sibi  propouere  solent; 
quod  judicio  quo  caituras  nationes  om- 
nium consensu  superant,  imprimis  est 
consentiiueum.  Deinde  nihil  non  faeiunt, 
ut  evitent  omnia  unde  aliquid  injucund;e 
et  contaminandjE  orationis  periculi  osteu- 
ditur.  Uitineigiturnunquam  loquuntur, 
quod  fieri  vix  pos.se  persuasum  habeant, 
quin  quotidi.anus  ejus  linguae  usus  ad 
instar  torrentis  lutulentus  tluat,  et  cu- 
jusque  modi  verborum  sordtn  se<'um 
rapiat,  quse  poste.1  quodam  familiaritati.s 
jure  .sic  se  scribcntibus  ingerant,  ut  etiam 
diligentissimos  fallant,  et  baud  dubie  pro 
Latinis  habeantur.  Hoc  eorum  consilium 
cum  non  intelligant  Transalpini.  id  eorum 
inscitiae  perperam  assignant.  Sic  recte 
Paulo  Manutio  usu  venit.  ut  quonjam  vix 
tria  verba  Latina  in  familiari  sermone 
proferre  poterat.  cum  Germani  complures 
qui  loquentem  audituri  ad  eum  veneruut 
vehementer  pra?  se  contemnerent.  Iluif 
buuen  nemo  qui  s,anus  sit  ad  puritatis  el 
elegantiae  I^atinse  summam  quicquid  d» 
fuisse  dixerit." — p.  66. 
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expression  tliat  can  impair  the  rleamess  and  purity  of  a  sen- 
tence. Yet,  even  in  Manutius  and  in  the  Jesuit  Maffei,  lie 
finds  instances  of  barbarism,  much  more  in  the  French  and 
German  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  age ;  expressing  contempt 
upon  this  account  for  his  old  enemy,  Joseph  Scaliger.  Thua- 
nus,  he  says,  is  full  of  modem  idioms  ;  a  crime  not  quite  un- 
pardonable, when  we  remember  the  immensity  of  his  labor, 
and  the  greater  importance  of  other  objects  that  he  had  in 
view. 

21.  Gerard  Vossius,  a  far  greater  name  in  general  lite- 

rature than  Scioppius,  contributed  more  essentially 
Vossius :  to  these  grammatical  ndes  ;  and  to  him,  perhaps, 
De  vitiu      rather  than  to  any  other  one  man,  we  mav  refer  the 

establishment  ot  as  much  correctness  of  writing  as  is 
attainable  in  a  dead  language.  Besides  several  works  on 
rhetoric  and  poetry,  which,  as  those  topics  were  usually 
treated  in  ages  of  more  erudition  than  taste  or  philosophy, 
resolved  themselves  into  philological  disquisitions,  looking  oixly 
to  the  language  of  the  ancient  writers,  we  have  several  more 
Btrictly  within  that  province.  The  long  use  of  Latin  in 
writings  on  modern  subjects,  before  the  classical  authors  had 
been  studied,  had  brought  in  a  host  of  barbarisms,  that  even 
yet  were  not  expelled.  His  treatise,  De  Vitiis  Sermonis  et 
Glossematis  Latino-barbaris,  is  in  nine  books :  four  published 
in  1 645,  during  the  autlior's  life  ;  five,  in  1 685.  The  former 
are  by  far  the  most  copious.  It  is  a  very  large  collection  of 
words  in  use  among  modern  writers,  for  which  there  is  no 
adequate  authority.  Of  these,  many  are  plainly  barbarous, 
and  taken  from  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  or,  at  best,  from 
those  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Few  such  would  be 
used  by  any  tolerable  scholar.  He  includes  some,  which, 
though  in  themselves  good,  have  a  wrong  sense  given  to  them. 
Words,  however,  occur,  concerning  which  one  might  be  igno- 
rant without  discredit,  especially  before  the  publication  of  this 
treatise,  which  has  been  the  means  of  correcting  the  ordinai-y 
dictionaries. 

22.  In  the  five  posthumous  books,  which  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  place,  having  probably  been  written  before  1650,  we 
find  chiefly  what  the  author  had  forgotten  to  notice  in  the  for- 
mer, or  had  since  observed.  But  the  most  valuable  part 
relates  to  the  fatso  snspecta,  which  fastidious  critics  have 
unreasonably  rejected,  generally  because  they  do  not  appeal 
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in  the  Augustan  writers.  Those  whom  he  calls  Nizoliani 
veritis  quam  Ciceronmni,  disapproved  of  all  words  not  found 
in  Cicero.'  It  is  curious  to  perceive,  as  Vos.<ius  shows  us, 
how  many  apparently  obvious  words  do  not  occur  in  Cicero; 
yet  it  would  be  mere  affectation  to  avoid  tliem.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  part  of  Vossius's  treatise. 

23.  We  are  indebted  to  Vossius  for  a  still  more  important 
work  on  Grannnar,  the  Aristarchus,  sive  de  Arte  iiisAris- 
Grammatica,  which  first  appeared  in  1035.  Tliis  is  tarchus. 
in  seven  books :  the  first  treats  of  grammar  in  general,  and 
especially  of  the  alj)habet;  the  second,  of  syllables,  uudei 
which  head  he  dwells  at  great  length  on  prosody;-  the  third 
(wliich,  with  all  the  following,  is  separately  entitled  De  Vocum 
Analogia),  of  words  generally,  and  of  the  genders,  numbers, 
and  cases  of  nouns.  The  same  subject  occupies  the  fourth 
book.  In  the  fifth,  he  investigates  verbs;  and  in  the  sixth,  the 
remaining  parts  of  speech.  The  last  book  relates  to  syntax. 
This  work  is  full  of  miscellaneous  observations,  placed  for  the 
most  part  alphabetically  under  each  chapter.  It  has  been 
Baid  that  Vossius  has  borrowed  almost  every  thing  in  this 
treatise  from  Sanctius  and  Scioppius.  If  this  be  true,  we 
must  accuse  him  of  unfairness  ;  for  he  never  mentions  the 
Minerva.  But  the  edition  of  this  grammar  by  Scioppius  was 
not  published  till  after  the  death  of  Vossius.  Salmasius 
extolled  that  of  the  latter  above  all  which  had  been  pub- 
lished.'' 

24.  In  later  times,  the  aml>ition  of  writing  Latin  with 
accuracy  and  elegance  has  so  universally  declined,  Progress  of 
that  the  diligence  of  Scioppius  and  Vossius  has  be-  Latm  style. 
come  hardly  valuable  except  to  schoolmasters.  It  is,  however, 
an  jirt  not  contemptible,  either  in  respect  to  the  taste  and  dis- 
ceinment  for  which  it  gives  scope  in  composition,  or  for  She 

'  Paulns   Manutius    scrupled     to    use  *  ■'  Tuum   de    grammatica  4  te  aocwpi 

worls  on  the  authority  o!  Cicero's  corru-  exact issiimnn  in  hoc  f^enere  opus,  ac  cu' 

Fpomlcnts,  such   as   CieUus  or  Pollio  ;   a  nulluin  priorum  aut  prisci  sevi  uut  nostn 

ridiculous  affectation,  especially  when  we  possitcouiparari."  —  Apud  Itlount  in  Vos- 

rbs<;rve   what   Vossius   ha-s    pointed    out,  sio.     Daunou  s.ays  of  the  grammatical  anj 

that  many  common  wijrds   do  not  occur  rhetorical  writings  of  Vossius,  "  Ces  livres 

in  (;icero.     It  is  amazing  to  see  the  objec-  se  recommandent  par  I'exactitude,  par  la 

tions  ol   these  Ciceronian  critics.  methnde.  par  une  litterature  trfes-etendue. 

-  In  this  we  find  Vossius  aware  of  the  Gibert  en  convient,  mais  il  trouve  de   la 

rule  in  Tereutianus  Maurus,  but  brought  prolixite.      Uautres  pourraient   u'y   voir 

to    light   by   Dawes,    and    now   familiir,  qu'une  instruction  scrieuse,  souvcnt  au- 

that  a  final  vowel  is  rarely   short  before  stere,   et  presquo  toigours  profitable."  — 

a  word  beginning  with  i  and  a  mute  con-  Biogr.  Uniy. 
■onuat. 
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enhanced  pleasure  it  reflects  on  the  pages  of  ancient  ■mitcra. 
We  may  distinguish  several  successive  periods  in  its  cultiva- 
tion since  the  first  revival  of  letters.  If  we  begin  with 
Petrarch,  since  before  his  time  there  was  no  continuous  imita- 
tion of  classical  models,  the  first  period  will  comprise  those 
who  desired  much,  but  reached  little, — the  writers  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  destitute  of  sufficient  aids,  and 
generally  incapable  of  clearly  discriminating  the  pure  from 
the  barbarous  in  Latin.  A  better  era  may  be  dated  from  Po- 
litian ;  the  ancients  were  now  fully  known,  and  studied  with 
intense  labor;  the  graces  of  style  were  frequently  caught, 
yet  something  was  still  wanting  to  its  purity  and  elegance. 
At  the  end  of  a  series  of  improvements,  a  line  marked  by 
Bembus,  Sadolet,  and  Longolius,  we  arrive  at  a  third  period, 
which  we  may  call  that  of  Paulus  Maiuitius,  the  golden  age 
of  modern  Latinity.  The  diligence  in  lexicography  of  Robert 
Stephens,  of  Nizolius,  of  Manutius  himself,  and  the  philolo- 
gical treatises  of  their  times,  gave  a  much  greater  nicety  of 
expression ;  while  the  enthusiasm  with  which  some  of  the 
best  writers  emulated  the  ancients  inspired  them  with  a  sym- 
patlietic  eloquence  and  grace.  But  towards  the  end  of  the 
century,  when  Manutius  and  Muretus  and  Mapha3us,  and 
others  of  that  school,  had  been  removed  by  death,  an  age  of 
worse  taste  and  perhaps  of  more  negligence  in  grammar  came 
on,  yet  one  of  great  scholars  and  of  men  powerful  even  in 
language,  —  the  age  of  Lipsins,  of  Scaliger,  of  Grotius.  This 
may  be  called  the  fourth  period ;  and  in  this  apparently  the 
purity  of  the  language,  as  well  as  its  beauty,  rather  declined. 
Finally,  the  publications  of  Scioppius  and  Vossius  mark  the 
beginning  of  another  period,  which  we  may  consider  as  lasting 
to  the  present  day.  Grammatical  criticism  had  nearly  reached 
the  point  at  which  it  now  stands  ;  the  additions,  at  least,  which 
later  philologers  —  Perizonius,  Burman,  Bentley,  and  many 
others — have  made,  thougli  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  seem 
hardly  sufficient  to  constitute  a  distinct  period,  even  if  we 
could  refer  them  properly  to  any  single  epoch.  And  the 
praise  of  eloquent  composition  has  been  so  little  sought,  after 
the  close  of  the  years  passed  in  education,  or  attained  only 
in  short  and  occasional  writings  which  have  left  no  durable 
reputation  behind,  that  the  Latin  language  may  be  said,  for 
this  purpose,  to  have  silently  expired  in  the  regions  of  polite 
literal  ire. 
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Section  II. 

Antiquities  of  Rome  and  Greece — Grater — Meursius — Chronology. 

25.  The  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  though  they  did 
not  occuj>y  so  great  a  relative  space  in  the  literature 

of  this  period  as  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were,  from  collection 
the  general  increase  of  erudition,  not  less  frequently  "fp^*"^' 
the  subject  of  books  than  before.  This  field,  indeed, 
is  so  vast,  that  its  harvest  had  in  many  parts  been  scarcely 
touched,  and  in  others  very  imperfectly  gathered  by  those  we 
have  already  commemorated,  —  the  Sigonii,  the  Manutii,  the 
Lipsii,  and  their  fellow-laborers  in  ancient  learning.  The 
present  century  opened  with  a  great  work,  the  Corpus  In- 
scriptionum,  by  Gruter.  A  few  endeavors  had  long  before 
been  made  ^  to  collect  the  ancient  inscriptions,  of  Avhich  the 
countries  once  Roman,  and  especially  Italy,  were  full.  The 
best  work  hitherto  was  by  Martin  Smetius  of  Bruges,  after 
whose  death  his  collection  of  inscriptions  was  published  at 
Leyden  in  1588,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dousa  and 
Lipsius. 

26.  Scaliger  first  excited  his  friend  Gruter  to  undertake 
the  task  of  giving  an  enlarged  edition  of  Smetius.^  Assisted  by 
He  made  the  index  for  this  himself,  devoting  the  Scaiiger. 
labor  of  the  entire  morning  for  ten  months  (a  suvimo  mane 
ad  fempus  ccence)  to  an  occupation  from  which  so  little  glory 
could  accrue.  "  Who,"  says  Burman,  "  would  not  admire  the 
liberal  erutlition  and  unpretending  modesty  of  the  learned  of 
that  age,  who,  worn  as  they  were  by  those  long  and  weary 
label's,  of  Avhich  they  freely  complain  in  their  correspondence 
with  each  other,  though  they  knew  that  such  occupations  as 
these  could  gain  for  them  no  better  name  than  that  of  com- 
mon clerks  or  mere  drudges,  yet  hesitated  not  to  abandon 
for  the  advantage  of  the  public  those  pursuits  which  a  higher 
fame  might  be  expected  to  reward  ?  Who  in  these  times 
would  imitate  the  generosity  of  Scaliger,  who,  when  he  might 
have  ascribed  to  hiir.«elf  this  addition  to  the  work  of  Smetius, 

>  See  Tol.  1.,  p.  331. 

'  Burman    in    Praefatione    ad    Qruteri    epistles  prove  this,  especially  th«  406tl^ 
Corpus    Inscript.      Several    of  Scaliger's    addressed  to  Gruter. 
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gave  away  liis  own  right  to  Gruter,  and  declined  to  let  his 
name  be  prefixed  either  to  the  index  which  he  had  wholly- 
compiled,  or  to  the  many  observations  by  which  he  corrects 
and  explains  the  inscriptions,  and  desired,  in  recompense  for 
the  industry  of  Gruter,  that  he  alone  should  pass  with  pos- 
tei-ity  as  the  author  of  the  work  ?"  ^  Gruter,  it  is  observed  by 
Le  Clerc,  has  committed  many  faults ;  he  often  repeats  the 
same  inscriptions,  and  still  more  frequently  has  printed  them 
from  erroneous  copies  ;  his  quotations  from  authors,  in  whom 
inscriptions  are  found,  sometimes  want  exactness ;  finally,  for 
which  he  could  not  well  be  answerable,  a  vast  many  have 
since  been  brought  to  light.-  In  consequence  of  the  publi- 
cation of  Gruter's  Inscriptions,  the  learned  began  with  incre- 
dible zeal  to  examine  old  marbles  for  inscriptions,  and  to 
insert  them  in  any  work  that  had  reference  to  antiquity. 
Reinesius  collected  as  many  as  make  a  respectable  supjde- 
ment.''  But  a  sort  of  era  in  lapidary  learning  was  made, 
in  1620,  by  Selden's  description  of  the  marl^les  brought  by 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  from  Greece,  and  which  now  belong  to 
the  Univei-sity  of  Oxford.  These  contain  a  chronology  of  the 
early  times  of  Greece,  on  which  great  reliance  has  often  been 
placed;  though  their  antiquity  is  not  accounted  very  high  in 
comparison  with  those  times. 

27.  The  Jesuit  Donati  {)ublished,  in  1633,  Roma  Vetus  et 
Works  OQ  Nova,  which  is  not  only  much  su{)erior  to  any  thing 
Roman  previously  written  on  the  antiquities  of  the  city,  but 
antiquity.  -^  p^.gfgj.j.g(^  \yy  g^me  Competent  judges  to  the  later 
and  more  known  work  of  Nardini.  Both  these  will  be  found, 
with  others  of  an  earlier  date,  in  the  third  and  fourth  vo 
lumes  of  GriBvius.  The  tenth  volume  of  the  same  collec- 
tion contains  a  translation  from  the  History  of  the  (ireat 
Roads  of  the  Roman  Empire,  published  in  French  by  Nicolas 
Bergier  in  1622;  ill  arranged,  it  has  been  said,  and  difluse, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  age,  but  inferior,  Gra^vnis 
declares,  in  variety  of  leai-ning,  to  no  one  work  tliat  he  ha? 
inserted  in  his  numerous  volumes.  Guther,  whose  treatise 
on   the  pontifical  law  of  Rome  appears  in  the  fifth  volume, 

1  Burman,  p.  6.  serve   the  number   of   pages    which  had 

2  Bibl.  Choisie,   vol.    xiv.  p.  51      Bur-  been    so  continually    referre.l    to    in   all 
man,  tthi  sujna^    gives   a    stranj^e   reason  learned  works ;  the  simple  contrivance  of 
for  reprinting  Gruter's  Inscriptioos  with  keeping  the  original    numeration   in   th« 
all  their  blemishes,  even  the  repetitious ;  margin  not  having  occurred  to  him. 
uamely,   that  it  was  convenient  to  pre-  ^  Burman,  ubi  supra. 
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was,  says  the  editor,  "  a  man  of  various  and  extended  read- 
ing, who  had  made  extracts  from  every  class  of  writers, 
but  had  not  always  digested  his  learning  or  weighed  what 
he  wrote.  Hence,  much  has  been  found  open  to  criticism 
in  his  writings,  and  thei'e  remains  a  sufficient  harvest  of 
the  same  kind  for  any  one  who  should  care  to  undertake  it." 
The  best  work  on  Roman  dress  is  by  Octavius  Ferrarius, 
published  partly  in  1642,  partly  in  1654.  This  has  been 
called  supei-ficial  by  Spanheim ;  but  Graivius,  and  several 
other  men  of  learning,  bestow  more  praise.^  Tlie  Isiac  tablet, 
covered  with  emblems  of  Egyptian  antiquity,  was  illustrated 
by  Pignoria,  in  a  work  bearing  different  titles  in  the  suc- 
cessive editions  from  1605  ;  and  his  explanations  are  still 
considered  probable.  Pignoria's  other  writings  were  also  in 
high  esteem  with  the  antiquaries.-  It  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  the  less  important  productions  of  this  kind.  A 
minute  and  scrupulous  criticism,  it  has  been  said,  distin- 
guished the  antiquaries  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Without, 
perhaps,  the  comprehensive  views  of  Sigonius  and  Panvinius, 
they  were  more  severely  exact.  Henc-e  forgery  and  false- 
hood stood  a  much  worse  chance  of  success  than  before. 
Annius  of  Viterbo  had  deceived  half  the  scholars  of  the 
preceding  age.  But  when  Inghirami,  in  1637,  published  his 
Etruscarum  Antiquitatum  Fragmenta,  monuments  of  Etrus- 
can antiquity,  which  he  pretended  to  have  discovered  at 
Volterra,  the  imposture  was  speedily  detected.'^ 

28.  The  Germania  Antiqua  of  Cluverius  was  published  in 
1616;  and  his  Italia  Antiqua,  in  1624.     These  form   cteoCTaphy 
a  sort  of  epoch  in  ancient  geography.     The  latter,   ofciuve- 
especially,  has  ever  since  been  the  great  repertory   ""*' 

of  classical  illustration  on  this  subject.  Cluverius,  however, 
though  a  man  of  acknowledged  ability  and  erudition,  has  been 
thought  too  bold  an  innovator  in  his  Germany,  and  to  have 
laid  down  much  on  his  own  conjecture.* 

29.  Meui-sius,  a  native  of  Holland,  began  when  very  young, 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  century,  those   j, 
indefatigable  labors  on  Grecian  antiquity,  by  which 

he  became  to  Athens  and  all  Hellas  what  Sigonius  had  been 
to  Rome  and  Italy.     Niceron  has  given  a  list  of  his  publi- 

1  Niceron,  v.  80;  Tiraboschi,  xi.  300. 

2  Xiceron,  vol.  xxi. ;  Biogr.  ijniv.  *  Blount;    Niceron,  Tol.  xsi. ;    Biogr 
*  Balfl  (Contiuuatiou  de  Ginguene),  xl.     Univ. 
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cations,  sixty-seven  in  number,  including  some  editions  of 
ancient  writers,  but,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  illustra- 
tions of  Greek  usages ;  some  also  treat  of  Roman.  The 
Graecia  feriata,  on  festivals  and  games ;  the  Orchestra,  on 
dancing ;  the  Eleusinia,  on  that  deeply  interesting,  and  in  his 
time  almost  untouched  subject,  the  ancient  mysteries,  —  are 
collected  in  tlie  works  of  this  very  learned  person,  or  scattered 
through  the  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Grajcarum  of  Grono- 
vius.  "  Meursius,"  says  his  editor,  "  was  the  true  and  legiti- 
mate mystagogue  to  the  sanctuaries  of  Greece."  But  his 
peculiar  attention  was  justly  shown  to  "  the  eye  of  Greece," 
Athens.  Nothing  that  bore  on  her  history,  her  laws  and  go- 
vernment, her  manners  and  literature,  was  left  by  him.  The 
various  titles  of  his  works  seem  almost  to  exhaust  Athenian 
antiquity  :  De  Populis  Atticje  —  Athena?  Atticae  —  Cecro- 
pia  —  Regnum  Atticum  —  Archontes  Athenienses  —  Pisis- 
tratus  —  Fortuna  Attica  —  Atticarum  Lectionum  Libri  IV. 
—  Pirseeus  —  Themis  Attica  —  Solon  —  Areopagus  —  Pana- 
thenaea  —  Eleusinia  —  Theseus  —  ^schylus  —  Sophocles  et 
Euripides.  It  is  manifest  that  all  later  learning  must  have 
been  built  upon  his  foundations.  No  one  was  equal  to  Meur- 
ubbo  sius  in  this  province ;  but  the  second  place  is  perhaps 

Emmius.  ^j^g  ^q  Ubbo  Emmius,  professor  of  Greek  at  Gro- 
uingen,  for  his  Vetus  Groecia  lUustrata,  1626.  The  facilities 
of  elucidating  the  topography  of  that  country  were  by  no 
means  such  as  Cluverius  had  found  for  Italy ;  and,  in  fact, 
little  was  done  in  respect  to  local  investigation  in  order  to 
establish  a  good  ancient  geography  till  recent  times.  Sa- 
muel Petit,  a  man  placed  by  some  in  the  very  first  list  of  the 
learned,  published,  in  1635,  a  commentary  on  the  Athenian 
laws,  which  is  still  the  chief  authority  on  that  subject. 

30.  In  an  age  so  peculiarly  learned  as  this  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  will  be  readily  concluded  that  many 
books  must  have  a  relation  to  the  extensive  subject  of  this 
section ;  though  the  stream  of  erudition  had  taken  rather  a 
different  course,  and  watered  the  provinces  of  ecclesiastical 
and  mediaeval  still  more  than  those  of  heathen  antiquity. 
But  we  can  only  select  one  or  two  which  treat  of  chronology, 
and  that  chiefly  because  we  have  already  given  a  place  to  thp 
woi-k  of  Scaliger. 

31.  Lydiat  was  the  first  who,  in  a  small  treatise  on  the 
Tarious   calendars,    lGOi>,   presumed   in   several   respects   to 
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differ  from  that  of  the  dictator  of  literature.  He  is,  in  conse- 
quence, reviled  in  Scaliger's  Epistles  as  the  most  stu-  chronology 
pid  and  ignorant  of  the  human  I'ace,  a  portentous  ofLydiat. 
birth  of  England,  or  at  best  an  ass  and  a  beetle,  whom 
it  is  below  the  dignity  of  the  author  to  answer.'  Lydiat  was, 
however,  esteemed  a  man  of  deep  learning,  and  did  not  llinch 
from  the  contest.  His  Emendatio  Tcmporum,  published  in 
1609,  is  a  more  general  censure  of  the  Scaligerian  chronology; 
but  it  is  rather  a  short  work  for  the  extent  of  the  subject.  A 
German,  Seth  Calvisius,  on  the  other  hand,  is  extolled  to  the 
skies  by  Scaliger  for  a  chronology  founded  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples. These  are  applied  in  it  to  the  whole  series  of  events, 
and  thus  Calvisius  may  be  said  to  have  made  an  epoch  in 
historical  literature.  He  made  more  use  of  eclipses  than  any 
preceding  writer ;  and  his  dates  are  reckoned  as  accurate  in 
modern  as  in  ancient  history.^ 

32.  Scaliger,  nearly  twenty  years  after  his  death,  was 
assailed  by  an  adversary  whom  he  could  not  have  „  ^  . 
thought  it  unworthy  of  his  name  to  repel.  Petau, 
or  Petavius,  a  Jesuit  of  uncommon  learning,  devoted  the 
whole  of  the  first  of  two  large  volumes,  entitled  Doctrina 
Temporum,  1627,  to  a  censure  of  the  famous  w^ork  De  Eraen- 
datione  Temporum.  This  volume  is  divided  into  eight  books : 
the  first  on  the  popular  year  of  the  Greeks ;  the  second  on  the 
lunar ;  the  third  on  the  Egyjjtian,  Persian,  and  Armenian ; 
the  fourth  on  the  solar  year ;  the  fifth  treats  of  the  correc- 
tion of  the  paschal  cycle  and  the  calendar ;  the  sixth  discusses 
the  principles  of  the  lunar  and  solar  cycles ;  the  seventh  is 
entitled  an  introduction  to  computations  of  various  kinds, 
among  which  he  reckons  the  Julian  period ;  the  eighth  is  on 
the  true  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  on  their  eclipses. 
In  almost  every  chapter  of  the  first  five  books,  Scaliger  is 
censured,  refuted,  reviled.  It  was  a  retribution  upon  his  own 
arrogance ;  but  pubhshed  thus  after  his  death,  with  no  justice 
done  to  his  great  learning  and  ability,  and  scarcely  the  com- 
mon terms  of  respect  towards  a  mighty  name,  it  is  impossible 

1  "  Ante  aIii|uot  dies  tibi    scripsi,    ut  lector   rideat.    Nam    in    tam    prodigies* 

Bcirem  ex  te  quis  sit  Thomas  Lydiat  iste,  imperitum    scarabjeum     scribere,    neque 

quo  moustio  uulluni  portentosius  in  vestra  nostrae  dignitatis  est,  neque  otii."  —  Scahg. 

Anglia  natum    puto ;    tanta    est  insritia  Epist.  291.      Usher,    nevertheless,   if  we 

boininis  et  confidentia.     Ne  seniel  quidera  may  trust  Wood,  thought  Scaliger  worsted 

Uli  verum  dicere  accidit."      And   again:  by  Lydiat.     Ath.  Oxon.,  iii.  187. 

"  Non  est  siniilis  morio  in  orbe  terrrarum.  2  Blouut;  Biogr   (Juiv. 
Paucid   asinitaUiui  ejut>    per£>tringaiu    ut 
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not  to  discern  in  this  work  of  Petavius  both  signs  of  an 
envious  mind,  and  a  partial  desire  to  injure  the  fame  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Protestant.  His  virulence,  indeed,  against  Scaliger 
becomes  almost  ridiculous.  At  the  beginning  of  each  of  tho 
first  five  books,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  theorem  to  be  demon- 
strated, that  Scaliger  is  always  wrong  on  the  particular 
subjects  to  which  it  relates ;  and,  at  the  close  of  each,  he 
repeats  the  same  in  geometrical  form  as  having  been  proved. 
He  does  not  even  give  him  credit  for  the  invention  of  the 
Julian  period,  though  he  adopts  it  himself  with  much  praise, 
positively  jisserting  that  it  is  borx'owed  from  the  Byzantine 
Greeks.^  The  second  volume  is  in  five  books,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  historical  part  of  chronology,  and  the  appUcation 
of  the  principles  laid  down  before.  A  third  volume,  in  1630, 
relating  to  the  same  subjects,  though  bearing  a  different  title, 
is  generally  considered  as  part  of  the  work.  Petavius,  in 
lG3o,  published  an  abridgment  of  his  chi-onological  system, 
entitled  Rationariura  Temporum,  to  which  he  subjoined  a 
table  of  events  down  to  his  own  time,  which  in  the  larger 
work  had  only  been  carried  to  the  fall  of  the  empire.  This 
abridgment  is  better  known  and  more  generally  useful  than 
the  former. 

33.  The  merits  of  Petavius  as  a  chronologer  have  been 
"Tiaracter  differently  appreciated.  Many,  of  whom  Huet  is 
of  this  one,  from  reUgious  prejudices  rejoiced  in  w^hat  they 
^°'^  hoped  to  be  a  discomfiture  of  Scaliger,  whose  arro- 

gance had  also  made  enemies  of  a  large  part  of  the  literary 
world.  Even  Vossius,  after  praising  Petavius,  declares  that 
he  is  unwilling  to  decide  between  men  who  have  done  for 
chronology  more  than  any  others.^  But  he  has  not  always 
been  so  favorably  dealt  with.     Le  Clerc  observes,  that  as 

*  Lib.  vii.  c.  7.  with  much  rudeness,  and  by  several  other 

*  Vossius  apii't  Niceron,  xxxvii.  111.  cont<?raporaries  eng-aged  in  the  same  con- 
"  Dionysius  Petavius  pennulta  post  Sca^  troversy.  If  we  were  to  believe  Baillet, 
ligerum  optime  oVjservavit.  Sed  nolim  l'et;ivius  was  not  only  the  most  learned 
judicium  interponere  inter  eos,  quorum  of  the  order  of  .lesuits,  but  surpassed 
utevque  prseclare  adeo  de  chrouologia  Salmasius  himself  fje  plusieurs  comtces. 
mpritus  est,  ut  nullis  plus  ha?c  scicutia  .Tugemens  des  S^;avans,  n.  513.  But,  to 
debeat.  .  .  .  Qui  sine  affectu  9x:  partium  jmlge  between  giants,  we  should  be  a  little 
studio  conferre  volet  qua;  de  temporibus  tallur  ourselves  than  most  are.  Baillet, 
scripsere,  conspiciet  esse  ubi  Scaligero  indeed,  quotes  Henry  Valois  for  the  pre- 
major  laus  debeatur,  comperiet  quoque  ference  of  Petavius  to  any  other  of  his 
ubi  longe  Petavio  malit  assentiri ;  erit  age ;  which,  in  other  words,  is  much  the 
etiam  ubi  ampliandum  videatur  ;  uno  ubi  same  as  to  call  him  the  most  leiirned  man 
nee  facile  Veritas  k  quoquam  possit  in-  that  ever  lived  :  and  Valois  was  a  very 
diigari.  '  The  chronology  of  Petavius  competent  judge.  The  words,  however, 
was   animadverted    upon    by   Saimasius  are  found  in  a  funeral  panegyric. 
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Scaliger  is  not  very  perspicuous,  and  Pctavius  has  explained 
the  former's  opinions  before  he  proceeds  to  refute  them,  those 
who  compare  the  two  will  have  this  advantage,  that  they  will 
understand  Scaliger  better  than  before.^  This  is  not  very 
complimentary  to  his  opponent.  A  modern  writer  of  respect- 
able authority  gives  us  no  reason  to  consider  him  victorious. 
"  Though  the  great  work  of  Petavius  on  chronology,"  says 
M.  St.  Martin,  "  is  certainly  a  very  estimable  production,  it  is 
not  less  certain  that  he  has  in  no  degree  conti-ibut.'d  to  en- 
large the  boundaries  of  the  science.  The  author  shows  too 
much  anxiety  to  refute  Scaliger,  whether  right  or  wrong :  hia 
sole  aim  is  to  destroy  the  edifice  perhaps  too  boldly  elevated 
by  his  adversary.  It  is  not  unjust  to  say,  that  Petavius  has 
literally  done  nothing  for  positive  chronology :  he  has  not 
even  determined  with  accuracy  what  is  most  incontestable  in 
this  science.  Many  of  the  dates  which  he  considers  as  well 
established  are  still  subject  to  great  doubt,  and  might  be  set- 
tled in  a  very  different  manner.  His  Avork  is  clear  and 
methodical ;  and,  as  it  embraces  the  whole  of  chronology,  it, 
might  have  become  of  great  authority :  but  these  very  quali- ' 
ties  have  rendered  it  injurious  to  the  science.  He  came  to 
arrest  the  flight,  which,  through  the  genius  of  Scaliger,  it  was 
ready  to  take;  nor  has  it  made  the  least  progress  ever  since:' 
it  has  produced  nothing  but  conjectures,  more  or  less  showy, ' 
but  with  nothing  solid  and  undeniable  for  their  basis."  ^ 

*  Blbl.   Choisie,   fi.   186.     A  short  ab-    nology  will  he  found  In  this  volume  of 
■tract  of  the   Petariaa  scheme  of  chro-     Le  Clerc. 

2  ISiogr.  Univ.,  art.  "  Petavius. " 
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CHAPTER  n. 

HISTORY  OF  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE  IN  EUROPE,  FROM  1600  TO  1660. 

Claim  of  Popes  to  temporal  Power — Father  P.nul  Sarpi  —  Gradual  Decliae  of  Papal 
Power  —  Unpopularity  of  Jesuits  —  Controversy  of  Catholics  and  Protestiints  — 
Deference  of  some  of  the  Latter  to  Antiquity  —  Wavering  in  Casaubou  —  Still  mora 
in  Grotius  —  Calixtua  —  An  opposite  School  of  Theologians  —  Daille  —  ChiUing- 
■worth  —  llales  —  Rise  of  the  Arminian  Controversy  —  Episcopius  —  Socinians  — 
Question  as  to  Rights  of  Magistrates  in  Religion  —  Writings  of  Grotius  on  this 
Subject  —  Question  of  Religious  Toleration  —  Taylor's  Libert}'  of  Prophesying  — 
Theological  Critics  and  Commentators  —  Sermons  of  Donne  and  Taylor  —  Deistical 
Writers  —  English  Translation  of  the  Bible. 

1.  The  claim  of  the  Roman  see  to  depose  sovereigns  was 
Temporal  ^'^®  ^^^  retractile  claws  of  some  animals,  which 
supremacy  woiild  be  liable  to  injury  were  they  not  usually 
of  Rome,  gijeathed.  If  the  state  of  rehgion  in  England  and 
France  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  re- 
quired the  assertion  of  these  pretended  rights,  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  a  court,  guided  as  often  by  prudence  as  by  zeal  or 
pride,  to  keep  them  for  ever  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Clement  VIII.  wanted  not  these  latter  qualities,  but  they 
were  restrained  by  the  former ;  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  new  century  opened  did  not  demand  any  direct  col- 
lision with  the  civU  power.  Henry  IV.  had  been  received 
back  into  the  bosom  of  the  church :  he  was  now  rather  the 
ally,  the  favored  child,  of  Rome,  than  the  object  of  her  pro- 
Bcription.  Elizabeth,  again,  was  out  of  the  reach  of  any  ene- 
my but  death ;  and  much  was  hoped  from  the  hereditary 
disposition  of  her  successor.  The  temporal  supremacy  would 
therefore  have  been  left  for  obscure  and  unauthorized  writers 
to  vindicate,  if  an  unforeseen  circumstance  had  not  called  out 
again  its  most  celebi'ated  champion.  After  the  detection  of 
tlie  gunpowder  conspiracy,  an  oath  of  allegiance  was  imposed 
in  England,  containing  a  renunciation,  in  strong  terms,  of  the 
tenet,  that  princes  excommunicated  by  the  pope  might  be 
deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects.  None  of  the  English 
Catholics  refused  allegiance  to  James;   and  most  of  them, 
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probably,  would  have  felt  little  scruple  at  taking  the  entire 
oath,  wliich  their  arch-priest,  Blackwell,  had  approved.  But 
the  see  of  Rome  interfered  to  censure  those  who  took  the 
oath ;  and  a  controversy  singularly  began  with  James  him- 
self, in  his  Apology  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  Bellarmin 
answered,  in  1610,  under  the  name  of  IMatthew  Tortus;  and 
the  duty  of  defending  the  royal  author  was  devolved  on  one 
of  our  most  learned  divines,  Lancelot  Andrews,  who  gave  tc 
his  reply  the  quaint  title,  Tortura  Torti.'  But  this  favorite 
tenet  of  the  Vatican  was  as  ill  titted  to  please  the  Gallican  as 
the  English  Church.  Barclay,  a  lawyer  of  Scottisli  family 
had  long  defended  the  rights  of  the  crown  of  France  against 
all  opponents.  His  posthumous  treatise  on  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope  with  respect  to  sovereign  princes  was  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1609.  Bellarmin  answered  it  next  year 
in  the  ultramontane  spirit  which  he  had  always  breathed; 
the  parliament  of  Paris  forbade   the   circulation  of  his   re- 

ply-' 

2.  Paul  V.  was  a  pope  imbued  with  the  arrogant  spirit  of 

his  predecessors,  Paul  IV.  and  Pius  V.:   no  one  was   Q^^^^i 
more  prompt  to  exercise  the  despotism  which  the   witu 
Jesuits  were  ready  to  maintain.     After  some  minor     *'"'^" 
disputes  with  the   Italian  states,  he  came,  in   1605,  to  his 
famous  conflict  with  the  republic  of  Venice,  on  the  very  im- 
portant.  question   of  the  immunity  of  ecclesiastics  from  the 
civil  tribunals.     Though  he  did  not  absolve  the  subjects  of 
Venice  from  their  allegiance,  he  put  the  state  under  an  inter- 
dict, forbidding  the  celebration  of  divine  offices  throughout  its 
territory.     The  Venetian  clei-gy,  except  the  Jesuits  and  soine 
other  regulars,  obeyed  the  senate  rather  than  the  po])e.     The 
whole  is  matter  of  known  history.     In  the  tei-mi nation  of  this 

1  Biogr.  Britann.,  art.  "Andrews;"  Bia  cosa  utile,  lo  puft  privare.  Dice  pi.i 
Collier's  Ecclesiiistical  History  ;  Butler's  volte,  che  quando  il  papa  coinanda,  cha 
English  Catholics,  vol.  i.  Matthew  Tor-  non  sia  ubbidito  ad  un  principe  private 
tus  wa.s  the  almoner  of  Bellarniiu,  whose  da  lui,  non  si  pu6  dire,  che  coniandi  che 
name  he  thought  fit  to  assume  as  a  very  principe  non  sia  ubbidito,  ma  che  piivata 
Blight  disguise.  persona,    perche   il   principe    privato  ilal 

2  "  11  pret«sto,"  gays  Father  Paul  of  papa  non  e  pia  principe.  E  pas,^  tanto 
Bellamiin's  book,  "  e  di  scrivere  contra  inanzi,  che  viene  i  dire,  il  papa  puo  dls- 
Barclajo ;  ma  il  vero  fine  si  vede  esser  ponere  secondo  che  giudica  it  pedleute 
per  ridurre  il  papa  al  colmo  dell"  omni-  de'  tuttl  i  beni  di  (jual  si  voglia  Chris- 
potente.  In  questo  libro  non  si  tratta  tiano,  ma  tutto  s;irebbe  niente,  se  sol« 
altro,  che  il  suddetto  argumeut<i,  e  pij  di  dicesse  che  fcile  e  la  sua  opinioTie ;  dine 
venti  cinque  volte  e  replicato,  che  quando  ch'  e  un  artiiolo  della  fede  catholics 
il  papa  giudica  un  principe  indegno  per  ch'  e  eretico,  chi  non  scntc  co.si,  e  uue.stt 
Bua  colpa  d'  aver  governo,  overo  inetto,  6  con  tauta  petulaucia.  che  non  vi  si  pui 
7«r  ccno-sce,  che  per  il  bene  della  chicse  aggiungere."  —  Lettore  di  Sarpi,  oO. 
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dispute,  it  has  been  doubted  which  party  obta'ned  the  victory ; 
but,  in  the  ultimate  result  and  efl'ect  upon  ma;ikind,  we  cannot, 
it  seems,  well  doubt  that  the  see  of  Ron^e  was  the  loser.*' 
Nothing  was  more  worthy  of  remark,  especially  in  literary 
history,  than  the  appearance  of  one  frreat  man,  Fra  Paolo 
Father  Paul  Sarpi,  the  first  who,  in  modern  times  and  in  a  Ca- 
Sarpi.  tholic  country,  shook  the  fabric  not  only  of  Papal 

despotism,  but  of  ecclesiastical  independence  and  power.  For 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  Venetian  business,  the  pope 
was  contending  for  what  were  called  the  rights  of  the  church, 
not  for  his  own  supremacy  over  it.  Sarpi  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary genius,  leai'ning,  and  judgment :  his  physical  and 
anatomical  knowledge  was  such  as  at  least  to  have  caused 
several  gi'eat  discoveries  to  be  assigned  to  him ;  ^  his  reason- 
ing was  concise  and  cogent,  his  style  perspicuous  and  ani- 
mated. A  treatise,  Delle  Materie  Beneficiarie,  —  in  other 
words,  on  the  rights,  revenues,  and  privileges,  in  secular  mat- 
ters, of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  —  is  a  model  in  its  way.  The, 
history  is  so  short  and  yet  so  sufficient,  the  sequence  so  natu 
ral  and  clear,  the  proofs  so  judiciously  introduced,  that  it  can 
never  be  read  without  delight,  and  admiration  of  the  author's 
skill.  And  this  is  more  striking  to  those  who  have  toiled  at 
the  verbose  books  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
where  tedious  quotations,  accumulated,  not  selected,  disguise 
the  argument  they  are  meant  to  confirm.  Except  the  first 
book  of  IMachiavel's  History  of  Florence,  I  do  not  remember 
any  earlier  summary  of  facts  so  lucid,  and  pertinent  to  the 
object.  That  object  was,  witli  Father  Paul,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  to  represent  the  wealth  and  pov/er  of  the  church  as 
ill-gotten  and  excessive.  The  Treatise  on  Benefices  led  the 
way,  or  rather  was  the  seed  thrown  into  the  ground,  that 
ultimately  produced  the  many  efforts  both  of  the  press  and 
of  public  authority  to  break  down  ecclesiastical  privileges.^ 
3.  The   other   works  of  Sarpi    are   numerous ;    but  none 

*  Ranke  is  the  best  authority  on   this  rem,  subtiliorem,  quotquot  adhuc  videre 

dispute,  as  he  is  on  all  otlier  matters  re-  contigerit,   neminem   rognovimus  ad  en- 

latiug  to  the  Papacy  in  tliis  age.     Vol.  ii.  cyclopadinm."  —  Magia Naturalis. lib.  vii., 

p.  824.  apud  lijinke. 

2  He  was  supposed  to  have   diseorered  ^  A   long  analysis   of   the  Treatise  on 

the  valves  of  the  veins,  the  circulation  of  Benefices  will  be  found  in  Dupin,  who 
the  blood,  the  expansion  and  contraction  .  does  not  blame  it  very  much.     The  trea- 

of  the  pupil,  the  variation  of  the  cmnpass.  tLse  is  worth   reading   through,   and   has 

"  A  quo,"  says  Baptista  Porta  cf  Sarpi,  been  commended  by  many  good  judges  ef 

"  aliqua  didicisse  non  solum   fa'.eri  non  history, 
erubescimus,  sed  gloriamur,  cum  *-D  dcttio- 
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require  our  present  attention,  except  the  most  celebrated,  hi& 

History  of  the  Council  of  Trent.     The  manuscript   njgtory  of 
of  this,  having  been  broujiht  to  London  by  Antonio   Council 

.  .  of  Trent 

de  Dominis,  was  there  published  in  1619,  under  the 
name  of  Pieti-o  Soave  Polano,  the  anagram  of  Paolo  Sarpi 
Veneto,  It  was  quickly  translated  into  several  languages, 
and  became  the  text-book  of  Protestantism  on  the  subject. 
Many  incorrectnesses  have  been  pointed  out  by  Pallavicuni, 
who  undertook  the  same  task  on  tlie  side  of  Rome ;  but  the 
general  credibility  of  Father  Paul's  history  has  rather  gained 
by  the  ordeal  of  hostile  criticism.  Dupin  observes,  that  the 
long  list  of  errors  imputed  by  Pallavicini,  which  are  chiefly 
in  dates  and  such  trifling  matters,  make  little  or  no  difference 
as  to  the  substance  of  Sarpi's  history ;  but  that  its  author  is 
more  blamable  for  a  malicious  disposition  to  impute  political 
motives  to  the  members  of  the  council,  and  idle  reasonings 
wliich  they  did  not  employ.^  Ranke,  who  lias  given  this  a 
more  minute  scrutiny  than  Dupin  could  have  done,  comes 
neai'ly  to  the  same  result.  Sarpi  is  not  a  fair,  but  he  is,  for 
those  times,  a  tolerably  exact  historian.  His  work  exhibits 
the  general  excellences  of  his  manner, — freedom  from  redun- 
dancy ;  a  clear,  full,  agreeable  style  ;  a  choice  of  what  is  most 
pertinent  and  interesting  in  his  materials.  Much  has  been 
disputed  about  the  religious  tenets  of  Father  Paul :  it  appears 
to  me  quite  out  of  doubt,  both  by  the  tenor  of  his  history,  aifd 
still  more  unequivocally,  if  possible,  by  some  of  his  letters, 
that  he  was  entirely  hostile  to  the  church,  in  the  usual  sense, 
as  well  as  to  the  court  of  Rome ;  sympathizing  in  affection, 
and  concurring  generally  in  opinion,  with  the  reformed  denomi- 
nation.^    But  as  he  continued  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions 

^  lUst.  Eccles.  Cent.  17.  non  fosse  per  ragion  di  stato,  si  trovareb- 
*  The  proofs  of  this  it  would  be  endless  bono  diversi,  che  saltarebbono  da  quosto 
to  adduce  from  the  history :  they  strike  fosso  di  Homa  nella  eima  dell  rifornia ; 
the  eye  in  every  page,  though  it  cannot  nia  chi  teme  una  cosa,  chi  un'  altra.  Dio 
be  expected  tliat  he  should  declare  his  per6  par  che  goda  la  pii  minima  parte 
way  of  thinking  in  express  terms.  Even  dei  pensieri  umani.  So  ch'  ella  mi  in- 
In  his  letters  he  does  not  this.  They  were  tende  senia.  p;issar  pia  oltre."  —  Lett.  81 
printed,  with  the  date  at  least  of  Verona,  Feb.,  1612.  Sarpi  speaks  with  great  con- 
in  1673.  Sully's  fall  he  laments,  "  having  tempt  of  James  I.,  who  was  occupied  like 
become  partial  to  him  on  account  of  his  a  pedant  about  Vorstius  and  such  matters, 
finuness  in  religion."  —  Lett.  53.  Of  the  "  Se  il  re  d'  Inghilterra  non  fosse  dotto- 
repubiic  of  the  United  Provinces  he  says,  re,  si  potrebbe  spenire  qualche  bene,  e 
"  La  nascenza  di  quale  si  come  Dio  ha  sarebbe  un  gran  priucipio,  perche  Spagna 
favorito  con  grazie  inestimabili,  cosi  pare  non  si  pu6  vincere,  se  non  levato  il  pre- 
che  la  malizia  del  diavolo  oppugui  con  testo  della  religione,  ne  questo  si  lever4 
tutte  le  arti." — Lett.  23.  After  giving  an  se  non  introduceudo  i  reformati  nell' 
account  of  one  Marsilio,  who  seems  to  ItaUa.  E  si  il  re  sapesse  fare,  sarebb* 
have  been  a  Protestant,  he  adds :  "  Credo  ae  facile  e  la  Torino,  e  qui."  —  Lett.  88.    H* 

VOL.  11.  25 
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as  a  Servite  monk,  and  has  always  passed  at  Venice  more  for 
a  saint  than  a  heretic,  some  of  the  Gallican  writers  have  not 
scrupled  to  make  use  of  his  authority,  and  to  exteiuiate  hia 
heterodoxy.  There  can  he  no  question  but  that  he  inflicted  a 
severe  wound  on  the  spiritual  power. 

4.  That  power,  predominant  as  it  seemed  in  the  beginning 
Gallican  ^^  ^'^^  Seventeenth  century,  met  with  adversaries  he- 
liberties,  sides  Sarpi.  The  French  nation,  and  especially  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  had  always  vaunted  what  were 
called  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  ;  liberties,  how- 
ever, for  which  neither  the  church  itself  nor  the  king,  the  two 
parties  interested,  were  prone  to  display  much  regard.  A 
certain  canonist,  Richer,  published  in  IGll  a  book  on  eccle- 
siastical and  political  power,  in  which  he  asserted  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  to  be  a  monarchy  tempered  with  aristo- 
cracy ;  that  is,  that  the  authority  of  the  pope  was  limited  in 
some  respects  by  the  rights  of  the  bishops.  Though  this  has 
since  become  a  fundamental  principle  among  the  Cisalpine 
Catholics,  it  did  not  suit  the  high  notions  of  that  age  ;  and 
the  bishops  were  content  to  sacrifice  their  rights  by  joining 
in  the  clamor  of  the  Papal  {>arty.  A  synod  assembled  by 
Cardinal  du  Perron,  Archbishop  of  Sens,  condemned  the  book 
of  Richer,  who  was  harassed  for  the  rest  of  his  life  by  tlie 
persecution  of  those  he  had  sought  to  defend  against  a  servi- 
tude which  tliey  seemed  to  covet.  His  fame  has  risen  in 
later  times.  Dupin  concludes  a  careful  analysis  of  Richer's 
treatise  with  a  noble  panegyric  on  his  character,  and  style 
of  writing.^ 

wrote,  however,  a  remarkable  letter  to  lished  at  Geneva,  with  the  date  of  Verona, 
Casaubon  uiiich  about  this  time  ;  hinting  is  said  by  a  late  biographer  of  Sarpl,  and 
at  his  wish  to  find  an  a-sylum  in  England,  one  very  far  from  Catholic  orthodoxy,  to 
and  using  nitlier  different  language  about  have  been  most  incorrectly  printed,  and 
the  king  :  "lueo,  rarum,  cuuiulatre  vir-  even  interpolated,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
tutes  principis  ac  viri.  Kegum  idea  est,  a  more  Protestant  cast  to  his  opinions  ;  so 
ad  quam  forte  ante  actis  sa:?culi3  nemo  that,  though  in  the  main  his  own,  they 
formatus  fuit.  Si  ego  ejus  protectioue  cannot  be  quoted  in  evidence.  Vita  di 
dignus  esseni,  nihil  niilii  deesse  putarem  Sarpi,  per  Bianchi-Giovini,  Briixelles, 
ad  mortalls  vitse  felicitatem.  Tu,  vir  ISS'J,  vol.  ii.  p.  191.  But  the  letter  to 
pra^stiintissime,  nihil  te  dignius  efficere  Casaubon  is  cerbiinly  genuine ;  and  we 
pot<!S,  quam  tanto  principi  niea  studia  com-  have  no  proof  of  interpolation  in  those  of 
niendare.'"  —  Casaubon.  Kpist.  811.  For  Geneva,  though  we  may  have  of  incor- 
inea  in  another  edition  is  r&ad  lua ;  but  rectness.  The  History,  however,  is  suifi- 
the  former  seems  preferable.  Casaubon  cient  to  demonstrate  Sarpi's  Protestant- 
replied,  that  the  king  wished  Paul  to  be  ism.  — 1847.] 

a  light   to  his  own  country ;  but,  if  any        i  Hist.  Eccles.  Cent.   17,   1.  ii.    c.  7  ; 

thing  should  happen,  he  had  written  to  Niceron,    vol.     xxvii.        The    Biographie 

bid    ambassiidor,    "  ut    nulla    in    re   tibi  Universelle  talks  of  the  republican  priu- 

desit."  ciples  oj  Richer  :  it  must  be  in  an  ecolp- 

[Tb«  above  collection  of  letters,  pub-  siastical  8eu.se ;  for  noticing  in  the  book. 
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5.  The  strength  of  the  ultramontane  paily  in  the  Galilean 
Church  was  Perron,  a  man  of  gi-eat  natural  capacity,   p^^^^ 

a  prodigious  memory,  a  vast  knowledge  of  ecclesias- 
tical and  profane  antiquity,  a  sharp  wit,  a  pure  and  elegant 
style,  and  such  readiness  in  dispute  that  few  cared  to  engage 
him.^  If  he  did  not  always  reason  justly,  or  upon  consistent 
principles,  these  are  rather  failings  in  the  eyes  of  lovers 
of  truth,  than  of  those,  and  they  are  the  many,  who  sympa- 
thize with  the  dexterity  and  readiness  of  a  partisan.  He  had 
been  educated  as  a  Protestant ;  but,  like  half  the  learned  of 
that  religion,  went  over  from  some  motive  or  other  to  the 
victorious  side.  In  the  conference  at  Fontainebleau  with  Du 
Plessis  Mornay,  it  has  been  mentioned  already  that  he  had 
a  confessed  advantage ;  but  victory  in  debate  follows  the  com- 
batant rather  than  the  cause.  The  supporters  of  Galilean 
liberties  were  discouraged  during  the  life  of  this  cardinal. 
He  did  not  explicitly  set  himself  against  them,  or  deny,  per- 
haps, the  principles  of  the  Council  of  Constance  ;  but,  by 
preventing  any  assertion  of  them,  he  prepared  the  way,  as  it 
was  hoped  at  Rome,  for  a  gradual  recognition  of  the  whole 
system  of  Bellarmin.  Perron,  however,  was  neither  a  Jesuit, 
nor  very  favorable  to  that  order.  Even  so  late  as  1638,  a 
collection  of  tracts  by  the  learned  brothers  Du  Puy,  on  the 
liberties  of  the  church,  was  suppressed  at  the  instance  of  the 
nuncio,  on  the  pretext,  that  it  had  been  published  without  per- 
mission. It  was  reprinted  some  years  afterwards,  when  the 
power  of  Rome  had  begun  to  decline.^ 

6.  Notwithstanding  the  tone  still  held  by  the  court  of  Rome 
and  its  numerous  partisans,  when  provoked  by  any   jy^^^^ 
demonstration  of  resistance,  they  generally  avoided  of  Papal 
aggressive  proceedings,  and  kept  in  reserve  the  te-   p°^"- 
nets  which  could  not  be  pleasing  to   any  civil  government, 

I  think,  relates  to  civil  politics.     Father  probably  goes  farther  than  Bossuet,  or 

Paul  thought  Richer's  scneine  might  lead  any  one  who  wished  to  keep  on  good  terms 

to  something  better,  but  did  not  highly  with  Home,  would  have  openly  approved, 

esteem  it.     '•  Quella  mistura  del  govemo  It  is   prolix,   extending   to   two   volumes 

ecclesiastico  di  monarohia  e  aristocrazia  4to.      Some  account  of   Uicher  will    be 

mi    pare    una    composizione    di    oglio    e  found  in  Histoire  de  la  Mere  et  du  Fils, 

acqiia,   che   non   possono  mai  mischiarsi  ascribed  to  Mezeray  or  Richelieu, 

insieme."  —  Lettere  di  Sarpi,  109.     Richer  '  Dupin. 

entirely    denies    the    infollibility    of   the  "  Dupin,  1.  iii.  c.  1;  Grot.  Epist.  1105. 

Pope  in  m.atters  of  faith,  and  says  there  "Liber  de  libertatibus  ecclesiie  Gallicanse 

Is  no  authority  adduced  for  it  but  that  of  ex   actis   desumptus   publicis,   quo    rq^is 

the  popes  themselves.     Uis  work  is  writ-  regnique  jura  contra  molitiones  pontificiiw 

ten  on  the  principles  of  the  Jansenizing  detenduntur,  ipsius  regis  ju.ssu  vendi  eat 

Qallicaas  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  prohibitus."  — See  also  Epist.  619 
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"We  should,  doubtless,  find  many  assertions  of  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  pope  by  searching  into  obscure  theology 
during  this  period :  but,  after  Bellarmin  and  Perron  were 
withdrawn  from  the  stage,  no  prominent  champions  of  that 
cause  stood  forth ;  and  it  was  one  of  which  great  talents  and 
high  station  alone  could  overcome  the  intrinsic  unpopularity. 
Slowly  and  silently  the  power  of  Rome  had  much  receded 
before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centurj'.  Paul  V.  waa 
the  last  of  the  imperious  pontiffs  who  exacted  obedience  aa 
sovereigns  of  Christendom.  His  successoi'S  have  had  re- 
course to  gentler  methods,  to  a  paternal  rather  than  regal 
authority  :  they  have  appealed  to  the  moral  sense,  but  have 
rarely  or  never  alarmed  the  fears  of  their  church.  The  long 
pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.  was  a  period  of  transition  from 
strength  to  weakness.  In  his  first  years,  this  pope  was  not 
inactively  occupied  in  the  great  cause  of  subduing  the  Pro- 
testant heresy.  It  has  been  lately  brought  to  light,  that,  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  he  had  formed  a  scheme,  in 
conjunction  with  France  and  Spain,  for  conquering  and  par- 
titioning the  British  islands :  Ireland  was  to  be  annexed  to 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  governed  by  a  \-iceroy  of  the 
holy  see.^  But  he  afterwards  gave  up  these  visionary  pro- 
jects, and  limited  his  ambition  to  more  practicable  views  of 
aggrandizement  in  Italy.  It  is  certain  that  the  temporal 
principality  of  the  popes  has  often  been  an  useful  diver- 
sion for  the  rest  of  Europe  :  the  Duchy  of  Urbino  was  less 
in  our  notions  of  importance  than  Germany  or  Britain ;  but 
it  was  quite  as  capable  of  engrossing  the  thoughts  and  pas- 
sions of  a  pope. 

7.  The  subsidence  of  Catholic  zeal  before  the  middle  of 
„  ,  this  ao;e  deserves  especially  to  be  noted  at  a  time, 
rity  of  the  when,  in  various  directions,  that  church  is  begm- 
jesmts.  ning  to  exalt  her  voice,  if  not  to  rear  her  head,  and 
we  are  ostentatiously  reminded  of  the  sudden  revival  of  her 
influence  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  did  undoubtedly  then 
revive  ;  but  it  is  equally  manifest  that  it  receded  once  more. 
Among  the  leading  causes  of  this  decline  in  the  influence,  not 
only  of  what  are  called  ultramontane  principles,  but  of  the 

'  Ranke,  ii.  518.     It  is  not  at  all  pro-  ly   diviiled.      But  the  scheme  serves   to 

bable  that  France  and  Spain  would  have  show  the  ambitiou,  at  that  time,  of  the 

seriously  coalesced  for  any  object  of  thU  Roman  see. 
kind:  the  spoil  could  not  have  been  safe- 
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zeal  and  faith  that  had  attended  them,  a  change  as  visible, 
and  almost  as  rapid,  as  the  re-action  in  favor  of  them  which  we 
have  pointed  out  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
we  must  reckon  the  increasing  prejudices  against  the  Jesuit 
order.  Their  zeal,  union,  indefatigable  devotion  to  the  cause, 
had  made  them  the  most  useful  of  allies,  the  most  formidable 
of  enemies;  but  in  these  very  qualities  were  involved  the  seeds 
of  public  hatred  and  ultimate  ruin.  Obnoxious  to  Protestant 
states  for  their  intrigues  ;  to  the  lawyers,  especially  in  France, 
for  their  bold  theories  of  political  power  and  encroaching  spi- 
rit; to  the  Dominicans  for  the  favor  they  had  won,  —  they 
had  become,  long  before  the  close  of  this  period,  rather  dan- 
gerous supporters  of  the  see  of  Rome.'  Their  fate,  in  coun- 
tries where  the  temper  of  their  order  had  displayed  itself 
with  less  restraint,  might  have  led  reflecting  men  to  anticipate 
the  consequences  of  urging  too  far  the  patience  of  mankind 
by  the  ambition  of  an  insulated  order  of  priests.  In  the  fii-st 
part  of  this  century,  the  Jesuits  possessed  an  extensive  influ- 
ence in  Japan,  and  had  re-united  the  kingdom  of  Abyssinia  to 
the  Roman  Church.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  more,  they 
were  driven  out  from  both :  their  intriguing  ambition  had 
excited  an  implacable  animosity  against  the  church  to  which 
they  belonged. 

8.    Cardinal  Richelieu,  though  himself  a  theological  writer, 
took  great  care  to   maintain   the    liberties   of  the 
French    crown  and   church.     No  extravagance   of    careof*" 
Hildebrandic  principles  would  find  countenance  un-   J?""'™'' 
der  his  administration.     Their  partisans  endeavored 
sometimes  to  murmur  against  his  ecclesiastical  measures :   it 
was  darkly  rumored  that  he  had  a  scheme  of  separating  the 
Catholic  Church    of   France,   something   in  the  manner  of 
Henry  VIII.,  from  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  though  not  from 
her  creed ;    and  one  Hersent  published,  under  the  name  of 
Optatus  Gallus,  a  book,  so  rapidly  suppressed  as  to  be  of  the 
greatest  rarity,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  excite  the  public 
apprehension  of  this  schism.^     It  was  in  defence  of  the   Gal- 
ilean liberties,  so  far  as  it  was  yet  prudent  to  assert  them,  that 

*  Clement  VITT.  was  tired  of  the  Je-  pears  that  Richelieu  tampered  with  thost 
'enits,  as  we  are  told  by  Perron,  who  did  schemes  of  reconciling  the  different  reU- 
not  much  love  them.  Perroniana,  pp.  286,  gions  which  were  then  afloat,  and  ail 
288.  which  went  on    setting  the  pope  nearly 

*  Bio)»r.  Univ.  ;  Grot.  Epist.  982,  1.354.  a.'side.  Ruarus  intimates  the  same.  Epiat 
By  some  other  letters  of  Orotius,  it  ap-  Ruar.,  p.  401. 
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De  Marca  was  employed  to  write  a  treatise,  De  ConcordantiA, 
Sacerdotii  et  Imperii.  This  book  was  censured  at  Rome; 
yet  it  does  not  by  any  means  come  up  to  the  hmguage  after- 
wards used  in  the  Gallican  Church :  it  belongs  to  its  own  age, 
the  transitional  period  in  which  Home  had  just  ceased  to  act, 
but  not  to  speak,  as  a  mistress.  De  Marca  was  obliged  to 
make  some  concessions  before  he  could  obtain  the  bulls  foT 
a  bishopric.  He  rose,  however,  afterwards  to  the  see  of 
Paris.  The  first  part  of  his  work  appeared  in  1 641 ;  the 
second,  after  the  death  of  the  author. 

9.  In  this  most  learned  period,  according  to  the  sense  in 
Contro-  which  the  word  was  then  taken,  that  Europe  has 
versy  of  ever  seen,  it  was  of  course  to  be  expected  that  the 
and  Pro-  studious  ecclcsiastics  of  both  the  Romish  and  Pro- 
testants, testant  denomination  would  pour  forth  a  prodigal 
erudition  in  their  great  controversy.  It  had  always  been  the 
aim  of  the  former  to  give  an  historical  character  to  theological 
inquiry :  it  was  their  business  to  ascertain  the  faith  of  the 
Catholic  Church  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  single  principle  of  its 
infallibility  being  assumed  as  the  basis  of  all  investigation. 
IJut  their  opponents,  though  less  concerned  in  the  issue  of 
such  questions,  frequently  thought  themselves  competent  to 
dispute  the  field ;  and,  conversant  as  they  were  with  ecclesi- 
astical antiquity,  found  in  its  interminable  records  suflUcient 
weapons  to  protract  the  war,  though  not  to  subdue  the  foe. 
Hence,  partly  in  the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
incomparably  more  in  the  present,  we  find  an  essential  change 
in  the  character  of  theological  controversy.  It  became  less 
,  -     reasoning,  less  scriptural,  less  general  and  popular. 

Increased  ~'  ..,,."  ,.  i 

respect  for  but  far  more  patristic  (that  is,  appealing  to  the  testi- 
the fathers,  moiiies  of  the  lathers),  and  altogether  more  historical, 
than  before.  Several  consequences  of  material  influence  on 
religious  opinion  sprang  naturally  fiom  this  method  of  con- 
ducting the  defence  of  Protestantism.  One  was,  that  it 
contracted  very  greatly  the  circle  of  those,  who,  upcn  any 
,  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  onginal  principle  of  persr'nal 
judgment,  could  exercise  it  for  themselves :  it  became  the 
])rivilege  of  the  deeply  learned  alone.  Another,  that,  from 
the  real  obscurity  and  incoherence  of  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
those  who  had  penetrated  farthest  into  that  province  of  learn- 
ing w.re  least  able  to  reconcile  them ;  and,  however  they 
might  disguise  it  from  the  world  while  the  pen  was  in  their 
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hands,  were  themselves  necessarily  left,  upon  many  poaits,  in 
an  embarrassing  state  of  doubt  and  confusion.  A  third  effect 
was,  that,  upon  these  controversies  of  Catholic  tradition,  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  very  often  the  best  of  the  argument ; 
and  this  wtis  occasionally  displayed  in  those  wrestling-matches 
between  religious  disputants,  which  were  held,  publicly  or 
privately,  either  with  the  vain  hope  of  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment, or  to  settle  the  faith  of  the  hearers.  And  from  the  two 
last  of  these  causes  it  arose,  that  many  Pi-otestants  went  over 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  a  new  theological  system  was 
contrived  to  combine  what  had  been  deemed  the  incompatible 
tenets  of  those  who  had  burst  from  each  other  with  such 
violence  in  the  preceding  century. 

10.  This  retrocession,  as  it  appeared,  and  as  in  spirit  it  was, 
towards  the  system  abandoned  in  the  first  impe-  Especially 
tuosity  of  the  Reformation,  began  in  England  about  iu  Eugiand. 
the  conclusion  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was 
evidently  connected  with  the  high  notions  of  ecclesiastical 
power,  of  an  episcopacy  by  unbroken  transmission  from  the 
apostles,  of  a  pompous  ritual,  which  the  rulers  of  the  Anglican 
Church  took  up  at  that  time  in  opposition  to  the  Puritans.  It 
rapidly  gained  ground  in  the  reign  of  James,  and,  still  more, 
of  his  son.  Andrews,  a  man  far  more  learned  in  patristic 
theology  than  any  of  the  Elizabethan  bishops,  or  perhaps  than 
any  of  his  English  contemporaries  except  Usher,  was,  if  not 
the  founder,  the  chief  leader,  of  this  school.  Laud  became 
afterwards,  from  his  political  importance,  its  more  conspicuous 
head ;  and  from  him  it  is  sometimes  styled.  In  his  confer- 
once  with  the  Jesuit  Fisher,  first  published  in  1624,  and 
afterwards  with  many  additions  in  1639,  we  find  an  attempt, 
not  feeble,  and,  we  may  believe,  not  feigned,  to  vindicate  the 
Anglican  Protestantism,  such  as  he  meant  it  to  be,  against 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  with  much  deference  to  the  name 
of  Catholic  and  the  authority  of  the  ancient  fathers.'     It  is 

>  "  CequMl  y  a  de  particulier  dans  cette  Conference  with  Fisher,  p.  299  (edit.  IfvSO). 

conference,  c"est  qu'on  y   cite  beaucoup  And  afterwards,  •'  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 

plus  les  peres  de  TegUse,   que  n'ont  ac-  land,  nothing  is  more  plain  than  that  it 

coutume  de  faire  les   I'rotestans  de  de('a  believes   and   teaches   the   true  and  real 

la  mer.      Oomme  I'eglise  Auglicane  a  une  presence    of    Christ   in    the    eucharist." 

veneration  toute  particuliere  pour  Tanti-  Nothing  is  more  plain  than  the  contrary, 

quite,   c'est   par   li   que  les  Catlioliciues  aa    Hall,    who    belonged    to    a    different 

liomains  I'attaquent  ordinairement.     Bibl.  school   of  theology,    tliough    the    fnend 

Univ.,  i.  336.     Laud,  as  well  as  Andrews,  of  Laud,   hius  in   equivalent    words    ob- 

maintained  ''  that  the  true  and  real  body  served.     Hall's   Vforkii  (Pratt's  oiiitioa), 

«f  Christ  is  in  that  blessed  sacrumeat  "  vol.  ix.  g.  374. 
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unnecessary  to  observe,  that  this  was  the  prevalent  language 
of  the  English  Church  in  that  period  of  forty  years  which 
was  terminated  by  the  civil  war ;  and  that  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  marked  enhancement  of  religious  ceremonies,  as  well 
as  by  a  considerable  approximation  to  several  doctrines  and 
usages  of  the  Romanists. 

11.  The  progress  of  the  latter  church  for  the  first  thirty 

years  of  the  present  century  was  as  striking  and  un- 
to the  o^  interrupted  as  it  had  been  in  the  final  period  of  the 
rh*"°h       sixteenth.     Victory  crowned  its  banners  on  every 

side.  The  signal  defeats  of  the  elector-palatine  and 
the  King  of  Denmark,  the  reduction  of  Rochelle,  displayed 
an  evident  superiority  in  the  ultimate  argument  to  which  the 
Protestants  had  been  driven,  and  wliich  silences  every  other ; 
while  a  rigid  system  of  exclusion  from  court  favor  and  of 
civil  discouragement,  or  even  of  banishment,  and  suppression 
of  public  worship,  as  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  brought 
round  the  wavering  and  flexible  to  acquiesce  with  apparent 
willingness  in  a  despotism  which  they  could  neither  resist  nor 
escape.  The  nobility,  both  in  France  and  Germany,  who  at 
the  outset  had  been  the  fii-st  to  embrace  a  new  faith,  became 
afterwards  the  first  to  desert  it.  Many  also  of  the  learned 
and  able  Protestants  gave  evidence  of  the  jeopardy  of  that 
cause  by  their  conversion.  It  is  not,  however,  just  to  infer 
that  they  were  merely  influenced  by  this  apprehension.  Two 
other  causes  mainly  operated :  one,  to  which  we  have  above 
alluded,  the  authority  ascribed  to  the  traditions  of  the  church 
as  recorded  by  the  writers  called  fathers,  and  with  which  it 
was  found  veiy  difficult  to  reconcile  all  the  Protestant  creed ; 
another,  the  intolerance  of  the  reformed  churches,  both  Lu- 
theran and  Calvinistic,  which  gave  as  little  latitude  as  that 
which  they  had  quitted. 

12.  The  defections,  from  whatever  cause,  are  numerous  in 
Wavering  ^^^^  Seventeenth  century.  But  two,  more  eminent 
of  ca-  than  any  who  actually  renounced  the  Protestant 
taubon,  rgUgion,  must  be  owned  to  have  given  evident  signs 
of  wavering,  —  Casaubon  and  Grotius.  The  proofs  of  this  are 
not  founded  merely  on  anecdotes  which  might  be  disputed, 
but  on  their  own  language.^     Casaubon  was  staggered  by  the 

>  In  his  correspondence  with  Scaliger,  ference  between  Du  Plessis  Momay  and 
no  indications  of  any  vacillation  as  to  re-  Du  P  >rron,  iu  the  presence  of  Henry  IV., 
Bgion  appear.    Of  the  unfortunate  con-    where  Casaubon  himself  had  been  one  of 
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study  of  the  fathers,  in  which  he  discovered  many  things,  es* 
pecially  as  to  tlie  eucharist,  which  he  could  not  in  any  mannci 
reconcile  with  the  tenets  of  the  French  Huguenots.^  Per- 
ron used  to  assail  him  with  arguments  he  could  not  parry. 
If  we  may  belive  this  cardinal,  he  was  on  the  point  of  declar- 
ing publicly  his  conversion  before  he  accepted  the  invitation 
of  James  I.  to  England ;    and,  even  while  in  England,  he  pro- 


the  umpires,  he  speaks  with  great  rngret, 
though  witli  a  full  acknowleilguient  that 
his  champion  had  been  worsted.  "  Quod 
Bcribisde  congressu  Diomediscum  Glauco, 
sic  est  omniuo,  ut  tu  judicas  recte.  Vir 
optimUvS,  si  eum  sua  prudcntia  orbi  Gal- 
Uco  satis  explorata  non  defecisset,  nun- 
quam  ejus  eertamiuis  aleam  subiisset." 
After  much  more,  he  concludes  :  ''  Equi- 
dem  in  lacrjnias  prope  adducor,  quoties 
Bubit  aninio  tristissima  illius  diei  species, 
cum  de  ingenua  nobilitate,  de  excellenti 
ingenio,  de  ipsa  denique  veritate  pompa- 
ticeadeovidi  triumphatum."  —  Epist.214. 
(Oct.,  l(j(Xt.)  See  also  a  letter  to  Heinsius 
on  the  same  subject.  Casaub.  Epist.  809. 
In  a  letter  to  Perron  himself,  in  1604.  lie 
professed  to  adhere  to  Scripture  alone, 
against  those  who  "  vetustatis  auctorita- 
tem  pro  ratione  obtendunt."  —  Epist.  417 
A  change,  however,  came  gradually  over 
his  mind  ;  and  he  grew  fascinated  by  this 
■very  authority  of  antiquity.  In  1G09  he 
had,  by  the  king's  command,  a  confer- 
ence on  religion  with  Du  Perron,  but 
very  reluctantly,  and,  as  his  biographer 
owns,  "  quibusdam  visusestquodamniodo 
cespitasse."  Ca.saubon  was,  for  several 
reasons,  no  match  in  such  a  disputation 
for  Perron.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
poor  and  weak,  and  the  other  powerful, 
which  is  a  rejison  that  might  dispense 
with  our  giving  any  others ;  but,  .se- 
condly, he  had  less  learning  in  the 
fathers  ;  and,  thirdly,  he  wa,s  entangled 
by  deference  for  these  same  fathers ; 
finally,  he  was  not  a  man  of  as  much 
acuteness  and  eloquence  as  his  antago- 
nist. The  issue  of  battle  does  not  follow 
the  better  cause,  but  the  sharper  sword ; 
especially  when  there  is  so  much  igno- 
ratio  eleiichi  as  in  this  case. 

1  Perron  continued  to  persecute  Casau- 
bon  with  argument,  whenever  he  met 
him  in  the  king's  library.  "  Je  vous  con- 
fesse  (the  latter  told  Wytenbogart)  qu"il 
m"a  donne  beaucoup  des  scrupules  qui 
nie  restent,  et  auxquels  je  ne  S(;ais  pas 
bien  repondre  .  .  .  il  me  fliche  de  rougir. 
l.'escapade  que  je  prens  est  que  je  n'y 
puis  repondre,  mais  que  j'y  peuserai."'  — 
Oasauboni  Vita  (ad  edit.  Epistolarum, 
1709).  And  in  writing  to  the  same  AVy- 
tenbogbrt,  January,  1610,  we  find  similar 


signs  of  wavering.  "Me,  ne  quid  disii- 
mulem,  hac  tanta  diversitas  a  fide  vettiis 
ccclesiK  non  parum  tnrbat.  Ne  de  aliis 
dicam,  in  re  sacramentaria  a  majoriI)U3 
discessit  Lutherus.  a  Luthero  Zuinglius, 
ab  utroque  Calvinus,  a  Calvino  qui  poste* 
scripserunt.  Nam  constat  niihi  ao  certis^ 
simum  est,  doctrinam  Calviui  de  sacra 
eucharistia  longe  aliam  esse  ab  ea  quae 
in  libro  observandi  viri  Molinwi  nostri 
continetur,  et  qua;  vulgo  in  ecclesiis  nos- 
tris  auditur.  Itaque  Jiolinaeum  qui  op- 
pugnaut,  Calvinum  illi  non  minus  obji- 
ciunt,  quam  aliquem  e  veteribus  eccle.^iae 
doctoribus.  Si  sic  pergimus,  quis  tandem 
erit  exitus?  Jam  quod  idem  Moliujieu.s, 
omnes  veterum  libros  suae  doctrina;  con- 
trarios  respuit,  ut  inToi3o?j.naiovc,  cui 
mediocriter  docto  fidem  f;u-iet?  Falsus 
illi  Cyrillus,  Hierosolymorum  episcojius; 
falsus  Gregoi'ius  Nyssenus,  falsus  Au:bro- 
sius,  falsi  omnes.  Mihi  hquet  falU  ipsum. 
et  ilia  scripta  esse  verissima,  quae  ilia 
pronuntiat  TpEv6ET:i.ypa(j)a."  —  Kp.  670. 
See  also  Ep.  1043,  written  from  Paris  in  the 
same  year.  He  came  now  to  England, 
and,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  found  the 
church  and  its  prelates  exactly  what  he 
would  wish.  "  Ulud  solatio  mihi  est,  quod 
in  hoc  regno  speciem  agnosco  veteris 
ecclesipe,  quam  ex  patrum  scriptis  didici. 
Addc  quod  episcopis  daijjiepaL  avvi)iaj(J 
doctissimis,  sapientissimis,  cuaelSeaTaTOig, 
et  quod  novum  mihi  est,  priscse  ecclwiaa 
amantissimis."  —  (Lond.,  1611.)  Ep.  703. 
His  letters  are  full  of  similar  language. 
See  743,  744,  772,  &c.  He  combined  this 
inordinate  respect  for  authority  with  its 
natural  concomitant,  a  desire  to  restiain 
free  inquiry.  Though  his  patristic  lore 
should  have  made  him  not  imfavonible 
to  the  Arminians,  he  writes  to  Bcrtiiia, 
one  of  their  number,  against  the  liberty 
of  conscience  they  required.  "  Ilia  quam 
passim  celebras,  prophetandi  libertas,  bo- 
nis et  piis  hujus  ecclesise  viris  minim 
in  modum  suspecta  res  est  et  odiosa. 
Nemo  enim  dubitat  de  pietate  Christiana 
actum  esse  inter  vos.  si  quod  videris 
agere,  illustrissimis  ordiuibus  fuerit  seniel 
persuasum,  ut  liberum  unicuique  esse 
velint,  via  rcgia  relicta  scmitam  ex  animi 
lib  line  sibi  aliisque  aperire-      Atqui  ▼©». 
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moteil  the  Catliolic  cause  more  than  the  world  was  aware.* 
This  is  more  than  we  can  readily  believe ;  and  we  know  that 
he  was  engaged  both  in  maintaining  the  temporal  rights  of  the 
crown  against  the  school  of  Bellarmin,  and  in  writing  animad- 
versions on  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  Baronius.  But  this 
opposition  to  tlie  extreme  line  of  the  ultramontanists  might  be 
well  compatible  witli  a  tendency  towards  much  that  the  reform- 
ers had  denounced.  It  seemed,  in  truth,  to  disguise  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Catholic  Chui'ch  by  rendering  the  controversy 
almost  what  we  might  call  personal ;  as  if  Rome  alone,  either 
by  usurping  the  headship  of  the  church,  which  might  or  might 
not  have  bad  consequences,  or  by  its  encroachments  on  the 
civil  power,  which  were  only  maintained  by  a  party,  were 
tlie  sole  object  of  that  religious  opposition  which  had  divided 
one-half  of  P^urope  from  the  otiiei-.  Yet  if  Casaubon,  as  he 
had  mu(;h  inclination  to  do,  —  being  on  ill  terms  with  some 
in  England,  and  disliking  the  country ,"-^  —  had   returned   to 


ritas,  ut  scis,  in  omnibus  rebus  scientiis 
et  disciplinis  unica  est,  et  TO  (puVElv 
TaVTO  inter  ecclesije  verse  notjis,  fatean- 
tur  onmes,  non  est  postreraa.  Ut  nuUi 
esse  dubium  possit,  quin  tot  7ro/lvi7;t^i(5ejf 
semitaj  totidem  sint  errorum  diverticula. 
Quod  olim  de  politicis  rebus  prudentis- 
simi  philosophoruni  dixerunt,  id  mihi 
videtur  luulto  etiam  magis  in  ecdesias- 
ticis  locum  habere,  Tjjv  ayav  ETievdepiav 
e.ig  dovTiEiav  e^  (ivayKTjC  tAevtuv,  et 
Tvaaav  rupnvvida  avapxiac  esse  KpEir- 
TTjV  [sic  I]  et  optabilioreni.  .  .  Ego  qui 
inter  pontifioios  diu  sum  in  patri  mea 
versatus,  hoc  tibi  possum  affirmare,  nulla 
re  magis  stabilirir?/!'  TvpnvvL&a  Tov  x^^, 
quam  dissentionibus  nostris  et  dissidiis." 
Meric  Gisaubon's  Pietas  contra  male- 
dicos  Patrii  Nominis  ac  r.eligionis  Ilostes 
is  an  elaborate  vindication  of  his  father 
agjiius';  all  charges  alleged  by  his  adversa- 
ries. The  only  one  that  presses  is  that  of 
wavering  in  religion.  And  here  Meric  can- 
didly owns  that  his  father  had  been  shaken 
by  Perron  about  1610.  (See  this  tract 
.subjoined  to  Almeloveen's  edition  of  the 
Kpistles,  p.  89.)  But  afterwards,  by  dint 
of  theological  study,  he  got  rid  of  the 
8criiple,T  the  cardinal  had  infused  into  him, 
and  bei-ame  a  Protestant  of  the  new  Angli- 
can school,  admiring  the  first  six  centu- 
ries, and  especiaUy  the  period  after  Oon- 
stjintiue:  '"Hoc  saeculum  cum  duobus 
sequentibus  aK/iT]  TTjg  EKK^Tjaiai,  flos 
Ipse  ecclesiif-  et  aetas  illius  aurea  queat 
nuncuraxL"  -   Prolegomena  in  Exercita- 


tiones  in  Baronium.  His  fHend  Scaliger 
had  very  dilTerent  notions  of  the  fathers. 
"  The  fathers,"  says  he,  in  his  blunt  way, 
"are  very  ignorant,  know  nothing  of 
Hebrew,  and  teach  us  little  in  theology. 
Their  interpretations  of  Scripture  are 
strangely  perverse.  Even  Polycarp,  who 
wa-s  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  is  full  of 
errors.  It  will  not  do  to  say,  that,  because 
they  were  near  the  apostolic  age,  they 
are  never  wrong."  —  Scaligerana  Secun- 
da.  Le  Olerc  has  some  good  remarks  on 
the  deference  shown  by  Casaubon  to  the 
language  held  by  the  fathers  about  the 
eucliarist,  which  shook  his  Protestantism. 
Bibl.  Choisie,  xix.  2.30. 
1  Perroniana;  Grot.  Epist.,  p.  9.39. 
-  Several  of  his  letters  attest  his  desire 
of  returning.  He  wrote  to  Thuanus,  im- 
ploring his  recommendation  to  the  queen- 
regent.  But  he  had  given  much  offence 
by  writing  against  Baronius,  and  had 
very  little  chance  of  an  indemnity  for 
his  prebend  of  Canterbury,  if  he  had  re- 
linquished that  on  leaving  England.  This 
country,  however,  though  he  sometirats 
calls  it  /MKapuv  VTjaog,  did  not  suit  his 
disposition.  He  w.os  never  on  good  terms 
with  Savile,  the  most  presumptuous  of 
the  learned,  according  to  him.  and  most 
scornful,  whom  he  accused  of  setting  on 
Montagu  to  anticipate  his  animadversions 
on  Baronius,  with  some  suspicion,  on 
Ca-saubon's  part,  of  stealing  from  him. 
Ep.  794,  848,  819.  But  he  seems  hunself 
to  have  becoiiic  generally  unpopular,  if 
we  may  trust  his  own  account.  "  l!^ 
mores  .inglorum  non  capio.    Quos(;unqiu 
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France,  it  seems  probable  that  he  would  not  long  have  con- 
tinued in  what,  according  to  the  principles  he  had  adopted, 
would  appear  a  schismatical  communion. 

13.  Grotius  was,  from   the   time  of  his  turning  his  mind 
to  theology,  almost  as  much  influenced  as  Casaubon   And  of 
by  primitive  authority,  and  began,  even  in  1C14,  to   tifo""*- 
commend  the  Anglican  Church  tor  the  respect  it  showed,  very 
unlike  the  rest  of  the  reformed,  to  that  standard.^     But  the 


habui  notos  priusquam  hue  venirem,  jam 
ego  illis  sum  ignotus,  Tcr6  peregrinua, 
barbarus ;  nemo  illorum  uie  vel  vcrbirio 
appellat ;    appeUatus  silet.     Hoc  quid  sit, 

nou  scio.     Ilic  [Ilenricus    NVotton] 

Tirdoctissinius  ante  annos  viginti  meoum 
Oenevae  vixit,  et  ex  eo  tempore  Uteris 
amieitiam  coluimus.  Postquam  ego  e 
Oalliis,  ille  Venetiis  hue  eonvenniius, 
desii  esse  illi  notus ;  meae  quoque  epis- 
tolaj  rcsponsum  deiUt  nullum  ;  an  sit  datu- 
rus  nescio."  —  Ep.  841.  It  seems  difficult 
to  account  for  so  marked  a  treatment  of 
Casaubon,  except  on  the  supposition  that 
he  was  thought  to  pursue  a  course  un- 
favorable to  the  Protestant  interest. 
He  charges  the  English  with  despising 
every  one  but  themselves,  and  ascribes 
tliis  to  the  vast  wealth  of  their  univer- 
sities,—  a  very  discreditable  source  of 
priile  in  our  ancestors,  if  so  it  were.  But 
Ca-saubon's  philological  and  critical  skill 
pa-ssed  for  little  in  this  country,  where  it 
was  not  known  enough  to  be  envied.  In 
mere  ecclesiastical  lejirning,  he  was  behind 
some  English  scholars. 

1  Casaubon  himself  hailed  Grotius  as 
in  the  right  path.  "  In  hodiernis  conten- 
tionibus  in  negotio  religionis  et  docte  et 
pie  judicat,  et  in  veueratione  antiquitatis 
cum  iis  sentit,  qui  optime  sentiunt."  — 
Epist  883.  See  also  772,  which  is  ad- 
dvessed  to  him.  This  high  respect  for 
the  fathers  and  for  the  authority  of  the 
primitive  church  grew  strongly  upon 
him,  and  the  more  because  he  found  they 
wore  hostile  to  the  Calvinistic  scheme. 
He  was  quite  delighted  at  finding  .lerome 
and  Chrysostom  on  his  side.  Grot.  Epist. 
29.  (16ii  )  In  the  next  year,  writing  to 
Vossius,  hti  goes  a  great  length.  "  Ca!te- 
rum  ego  reformatarum  ecclesiarum  uiise- 
riiuu  in  hoc  maxime  deploro,  quod  cum 
gymbola  condere  catholicas  sit  ecclesijE, 
ipsis  inter  se  nunquam  eam  in  rem  con- 
venire  sit  datum,  atque  interim  libelli 
apologetici  ex  re  nata  scripti  ad  impera- 
torem,  reges,  principes,  aut  ut  in  conciho 
cecunienico  exhiberentur,  trahi  coeporint 
in  nsum  long6  alienum.  Quid  enim 
magis  est  alieuum  ab  unitate  catholica 
qaam  quol  diveisis  in   regionibus    pas- 


tores  diversa  populo  tradere  coguntur  ? 
Quam  mirata  fuisset  hoc  prodigiiun  pia 
aiitiiiuit;i.s  1  Sed  hacc  aliaque  multa  mus- 
sitanda  sunt  nobis  ob  iniquitatem  tem- 
porum."  —  Epist.  06.  lie  was  at  this  time, 
ius  he  continued  till  ne.ar  the  end  of  his 
life,  wheu  he  moved  on  farther,  highly 
partial  to  the  Anglican  Church.  He  was, 
liowever,  too  Erastian  for  the  English 
bishops  of  the  reign  of  James,  as  appe;irs 
by  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Overall, 
who  objected  to  his  giving,  in  his  trcji- 
tise,  De  Imperio  circa  Sacra,  a  definitive 
power  in  controversies  of  faith  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  to  his  putting  Epis- 
copacy among  non-essentials,  which  the 
bishops  held  to  be  of  divine  right.  Gro- 
tius adhered  to  his  opinion,  that  Epis<!0 
pacy  was  not  commanded  as  a  perpetual 
institution  ;  and  thought,  at  that  time, 
that  tliere  w;is  no  other  distinction  be 
tweeu  bishops  and  priests  than  of  prece- 
dency. "  Nu.squam  meminit,"  he  says  is 
one  place,  "  Clemens  Komanus  exsortij 
illius  episcoporum  auctoritatis  qua;  eo 
clesise  consuetudine  post  Marci  mortem 
Alexandrine,  atque  eo  exemplo  alibi,  in- 
troduci  coepit.  sed  plane  nt  Paulus  Apos- 
tolus, ostendit  ecclesias  communi  pres- 
byterorum,  qui  iidem  omnes  et  episcop» 
ipsi  Pauloque  dicuntur,  consiUo  fuissa 
gubematas."  Even  in  his  latter  writings, 
he  seems  never  to  have  embraced  th« 
notions  of  some  Anglican  divines  on  thia 
subject,  but  contents  himself,  in  his  re- 
marks on  Cassander,  —  who  had  said,  sin- 
gularly as  it  may  be  thought,  "Convenit 
inter  omnes  olim  Apostolorum  setat*  inter 
episcopos  et  presbyteros  discrimen  nul- 
lum fuisse,  sed  postmodum  ordinis  ser- 
vandi  et  schismatis  evitandi  causa  epis- 
copum  presbyteris  fuisse  pncpositum,"'  — 
■with  observing,  "  Episcopi  sunt  presby- 
terorum  principes ;  et  ista  irpoaTaaia 
(pra?sidentia)  a  Christo  pra^monstrata  est 
in  Petro,  ab  Apostolis  vero,  ubicunque 
fieri  poterat,  constituta,  et  a  Spiritu 
Sancto  comprob.ita  in  Apocalypsi."  —  Op. 
Theolog.,  iv.  579,  621. 

But  to  return    from   this  digression  to 
cur  more  immediate    (urpose.      Qrotiuf 
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ill  usage  he  sustained  at  the  hands  of  those  who  boasted  their 
independence  of  Papal  tyranny ;  the  caresses  of  the  Gallican 


for  several  years  continued  in  this  insu- 
lated state,  neither  approving  of  the 
Keformation  nor  the  Church  of  Konie. 
lie  wrote,  in  1622,  to  Episcopius  against 
those  whom  )ie  called  Cassandrians,  "  Qui 
etiani  plerosque  Koniause  ecclesi»  errores 
improbautibus  auctores  sunt,  ne  ab  ejus 
communionediscedant." — Ep.  181.  He  was 
destined  to  become  Cassandrian  himself, 
or  something  more.  The  infallibility  of  tlie 
church  w;i,s  still  no  doctrine  of  his.  "  At 
ilia  auctoritas  ecclesiae  ava/japrriTov, 
quam  ecclesise,  et  quidem  su»,  Ronian- 
enses  ascribunt,  cum  naturali  ratione  non 
6it  evidens,  nam  ipsi  fateutur  Judaicam 
ecclesiam  id  privilegium  non  habuisse, 
sequitur  ut  adversus  negantes  probari 
debeat  ex  sacris  Uteris. "  —  Epist.  secunda 
series,  p.  761.  (1620.)  And  again:  "  Quje 
scribit  pater  de  restituendis  rebus  in  eum 
statum,  qui  ante  concilium  Tridentinura 
fuerat,  es.«et  quidem  hoc  per  multum  :  sed 
transubstantiatio  etei  respondens  adoratio 
pridem  Lateranensi  concilio  detinita  est.  et 
invocatio  peculiaris  sanctorum  pridem  in 
omnes  liturgiasrecepta." — p.  772.  (1623.) 
Grotius  passed  most  of  his  latter  years 
at  Paris,  in  the  honorable  station  of 
ambassador  froni  the  court  of  Sweden. 
He  seems  to  have  thought  it  a  matter  of 
boast  that  he  did  not  live  as  a  Protestant. 
See  Ep.  196.  The  Huguenot  ministers 
of  Charenton  requested  him  to  commu- 
nicate with  them,  which  lie  declined,  pp. 
854,  856.  (1635.)  He  now  was  brooding 
over  a  scheme  of  union  among  Protest- 
ants: the  English  and  Swedish  churches 
were  to  unite,  and  to  be  followed  by 
Denmark.  "  Constituto  semel  aliquo  tali 
ecclesiarura  corpore,  spes  est  subinde 
alios  atque  alios  se  aggregaturos.  Est 
autem  hoec  res  eo  magis  optanda  pro- 
testantibus,  quod  quotidie  niulti  eos  de- 
serunt  et  se  coetibus  Romanensinm  ad- 
dunt,  non  alia  de  causji,  quam  quod  non 
uoam  est  eorum  corpus,  sed  partes  dis- 
tiactie,  greges  .<!egreges,  propria  cuique 
sua  sacrorum  communio,  ingens  prac- 
terea  maledicendi  certamcn.  "  —  Epist. 
866.  (1637.)  See  also  p.  827.  (1630.)  He 
fancied  that  by  such  a  weight  of  autho- 
rity, grounded  on  the  ancient  church,  the 
exercise  of  private  judgment,  on  which 
he  looked  with  horror,  might  be  over- 
ruled. "  Nisi  interpretandi  sacras  literas," 
he  writes  to  Calixtus,  "  libertatem  cohi- 
bemus  intra  lineas  eorum,  quae  omnes 
illae  non  sanctitate  minus  quam  prim^va 
vetustate  venerabiles  ecclesiie  ex  ipsa 
praedicatione  s:ripturis  uhique  consenti- 
ente  hauserint,  iliuque  sub  crucis  maxime 
magisterio  retinuerint,  nisi  deinde  in  iis 


quae  liberam  habuere  disputationem  fra- 
terna  leuitate  ferre  alii  alios  discinius, 
quis  erit  letium  sa?pe  in  factiones,  delude 
in  bella  erumpeutium  finis?"  —  Ep.  674. 
(Oct.,  1636.)  '•  Qui  illam  optimam  anti- 
quitatem  .sequuntur  duceni,  quod  te  sem- 
per fecisse  memini,  iis  non  eveniet,  ut 
multum  sibi  ipsis  sint  discolores.  In 
Anglii  vides  quam  bene  processerit  dog- 
matum  noxiorum  repurgatio,  hac  maxime 
de  causa  quod  qui  id  sanctissimum  ncgo- 
tium  procurandum  suscepere  nihil  admis- 
cuerunt  novi,  nibil  sui,  sed  ad  mcliorasae- 
cula  inteutam  habuere  oculorum  aciem." 
—  Ep.  966.    (less.) 

But  he  could  not  be  long  in  perceiving 
that  this  union  of  Protestant  churclies 
was  impossible  from  the  very  independ- 
ence of  their  original  constitution.  He 
saw  that  there  could  be  no  practicable 
re-union  except  with  Home  itself,  nor 
that,  except  on  an  acknowledgment  of 
her  superiority.  From  the  j e;ir  1640,  his 
letters  are  full  of  sanguine  hopes  that 
this  delusive  vision  would  be  reiilized. 
He  still  expected  some  concession  on  the 
other  .side;  but,  as  usual,  would  have 
lowered  his  terms  according  to  the  perti- 
nacity of  his  adversaries,  if  indeed  they 
were  still  to  be  called  his  adversaries. 
He  now  published  his  famous  annotations 
on  Cassaudcr.  and  the  other  tracts  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  to  whicli  they  gave 
rise.  In  these  he  defends  almost  every 
thing  we  deem  Popery,  such  as  transnb- 
stantiation  (Opera  Theologica,  iv.  619), 
.stooping  to  all  the  nonsensical  ev.Tsions 
of  a  spiritual  mutation  of  substance  and 
the  hke ;  the  authority  of  the  pope  (p. 
642),  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  (p.  645), 
the  communion  in  one  kind  (ibid.),  and, 
in  fact,  is  less  of  a  Protestant  than  Cassan- 
der.  In  his  epistles  he  declares  himself 
decidedly  in  favor  of  purgatory,  as  at 
least  a  probable  doctrine,  p.  930.  In 
these  writings  he  seems  to  have  had  the 
countenance  of  Richelieu.  "  Cardinalia 
quin  ivuaeto^  negotium  in  Gallia  succes- 
surum  sit,  dubitare  se  negat."  —  Epist. 
sec.  series,  p.  912.  "  Caidinalis  Riceliaous 
rem  successuram  putat.  Ita  certe  loqui- 
tur multis.  Archicpiscopus  Cantu.arien- 
sis  poenas  dat  lionestissimi  con.silii,  quod 
etaliis  bonis  .sa?peevenit."  —  p.  911.  Gro- 
tius is  now  run  away  with  by  vanity,  and 
fancies  all  will  go  according  to  his  wish, 
showing  much  ignorance  of  the  real  state 
of  things.  He  was  left  by  some  from 
whom  he  had  entertiiined  hopes,  and 
thought  the  Dutch  Amiinians  timid. 
'"  Vossius,  ut  video,  pra?  metu,  forte  et  ex 
Auglia  sic  jussus,  auxiliuui  suum  luih] 
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clergy  after  he  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Paris ;  the  growinf» 
dissensions  and  virulence  of  the  I'rotestants ;  the  clioice  that 


subtrahit."  —  p.  908-  "  Salmasius  adhuc 
in  coiisiliis  Huctuat.  Est  in  reli^ouis  rebu3 
sua;  parti  addictior  quam  putabatur."  — 
p.  yl2.  "  De  Episcopio  doleo ;  est  vir  mag- 
ni  iiigeuii  et  probus,  sed  iiimium  cupidus 
aleudie  partis."  But  it  is  probable  tliat 
he  Had  misinterpreted  some  language  of 
these  great  men,  who  contemplated  with 
regret  the  course  he  was  taking,  which 
could  be  no  longer  a  secret.  "  Do  (Jrotii 
ad  papam  defectione,"  a  French  Protestant 
of  some  eminence  for  learning  writes,  '•  t;in- 
quam  re  certa,  quod  fama  istuc  distulit, 
verum  non  est.  Sed  non  sine  magiio  metu 
cum  aliquid  istiusmodi  nieditantem  et 
conautem  (juotidie  iuviti  videmus.  Inter 
Protestante.s  cujushbet  ordiuis  nomenejus 
ttseribi  vetat,  quod  eos  atrocius  sugillavit 
In  .ippendice  de  Autichristo,  et  Auuotitis 
ad  Cassandri  eousultationeui."'  —  Sarravii 
Kpistolae,  p.  08.  (lt>42.)  And  again  he 
expres.ses  his  strong  disapprobation  of  one 
of  the  later  treatises.  ''  Verissime  dixit 
ille  qui  primus  di.xit  Grotium  papissare." 
p.  im  ;  see  also  pp.  31,  M. 

In  1642,  Grotius  had  become  wholly 
averse  to  the  Keformatiou.  lie  thougiit  it 
had  done  more  harm  than  good,  especially 
by  the  habit  of  interpreting  every  thing 
ou  the  I'apal  side  for  the  worse.  "  Malos 
mores  qui  uiansere  corrigi  aequum  est. 
Sed  an  uou  hoc  melius  successurum  fuerit, 
si  quisque  semet  repurgans  pro  repurgii- 
tione  aliorum  preces  ad  Ueum  tulisset,  et 
principes  et  epi.scopi  correctionem  deside- 
rantes,  non  rupta  conipage,  per  concilia 
universalia  in  id  labor;issent.  Dignum  est 
de  quo  cogitetur."  —  p.  938.  Auratus,  jis 
he  calls  him,  that  is  D'Or,  a  sort  of  chap- 
lain to  Grotius,  became  a  Catholic  about 
this  time.  The  other  only  s;iys,  "  Quod 
Auratus  fecit,  idem  fecit  antehao  vir  doc- 
tissiinus  I'etrus  Pithseus  ;  idem  constitue- 
rat  fiicere  Oa.saubonus  si  in  Gallia  man- 
sLssot,  affirmavit  enim  id  inter  alios  etiam 
Cordesio."  —  p.  939.  Of  Casaubon  he  says 
afterwards,  "  Cjisaubonus  multo  saniores 
putabat  Catholicos  Galliae  quam  Caren- 
tonianos.  Anglos  autem  episcopos  puta- 
bat  a  schismatis  culpa  posse  absolvi."  — 
p.  940.  Every  successive  year  saw  him  now 
draw  nearer  to  Home.  "  Ueperio  antem 
quicquiil  communiter  ab  ecclesia  occiden- 
tali  quae  lloman.ie  cohieret  reiipitur,  idem 
reperiri  apud  Patres  veteres  Grajcos  et 
liatiiios,  quorum  communionem  retinen- 
dam  esse  vix  quisquam  negct.  Si  quid 
praeter  hoc  est.  id  ad  libenis  doctorum 
opinationes  pertinet;  inquibussuiuu  ((uis 
judicium  scmiuI  potest,  et  communionis 
Jus  uon  amittere.'"  —  p.  958.  Episcopius 
ms  for  limiting  articles  of  faith  to  the 


creed.  But  Grotius  did  not  agree  with 
this,  and  points  out  that  it  would  not 
preserve  uniformity.  "  Quam  multa  jam 
sunt  de  sacraraentis,  de  ecclesiarum  regi- 
mine,  in  quibus,  vel  coucordite  causa, 
certi  aliquid  obscrvari  debet.  Alioquj 
compages  ecclesia;  tautopere  nobis  com- 
mundata  retineri  nou  potest." — p.  941. 
It  would  be  endless  to  quote  every  passage 
tending  to  the  same  result.  Finally,  in 
a  letter  to  his  brother  in  Holland,  he 
expresses  his  hope,  that  W'ytenbogai  t,  the 
respectable  patriarch  of  Arminiauism, 
would  turn  his  attention  to  the  means  of 
restoring  unity  to  the  church.  "  Veliui 
1).  W'ytenbogardum,  ubi  permiserit  vale- 
tudo,  nisi  id  jam  fecerit,  scriptum  ahquij 
facere  de  necessitate  restituendae  in  ec- 
clesia unitatis,  et  quibus  modis  id  fieri 
possit.  Multi  pro  rcmedio  monstrant,  si 
necessaria  Ji  non  necessariis  separentur, 
in  uon  necessariis  sive  creditu  sive  factu 
relinquatur  libcrtsus.  At  nou  minor  est 
controversia,  qua;  siut  necessaria  qu.am 
qua;  sint  vera.  Indicia,  aiunt,  sunt  it. 
scripturis.  At  certe  etiam  circa  i'la  loca 
variat  interpretatio.  Quare  nondum  vi- 
deo an  quid  sit  melius,  quam  ea  quie  ad 
fidem  et  bona  opera  nos  ducunt  retincre, 
ut  sunt  in  ecclesia  catholica  :  puto  enim 
in  lis  esife  quae  sunt  necessaria  ad  salu- 
tem.  In  cseteris  ea  qua;  conciliorum  auc- 
toritate,  aut  veterum  consensu  recepta 
sunt,  interpretari  eo  niodo  quo  iuterpre- 
tati  sunt  illi  qui  commodissime  sunt 
locnti,  quales  semper  aliqui  in  quaquo 
materia  facile  reperientur.  Si  quis  id  a 
se  impetrare  non  possit,  ut  t;ice;it,  nee 
propter  res  de  quibus  certus  non  est,  sed 
opinationem  tantum  quandam  habet,  tur- 
bet  unitatem  eeclesiae  necessariam,  qu.ia 
nisi  retinetur  ubi  est,  et  restituitur  uW 
non  est,  omnia  ibunt  in  pejus."  —  p.  9150. 
(Nov.,  IWS.)  Wytenbogart  replied  very 
well :  "  Si  it!i  se  res  habet,  ut  indicia  neces 
sariorum  et  nou  neces.s;iriorum  in  scriptur* 
reperiri  nequeant,  sed  quaeri  debeant  in 
auctoritate  conciliorum  aut  veterum  con- 
sensu, eo  niodo  quo  interpretati  sunt  illi 
qui  couunodissime  locnti  sunt,  prout  Ex- 
celleiitia  tua  videtur  existnnare,  nescio  an 
viginti  quinque  anni,  etiamsi  illi  mihi 
adiuic  restarent,  omnesque  exigui  ingenii 
ccu'porisque  niei  vii-es  in  niea  esseut  potes- 
tate,  suliicerent  ut  maturo  cum  judicio 
perleg-.mi  et  expendam  omnia  quje  eo  per- 
tinent." This  letter  is  in  the  Epistolae 
I'raestantium  et  Eruditorum  \'irorum,  ed- 
ited by  Limborch  in  Ii)83,  p.  82tj.  And 
Grotius's  answer  is  in  the  same  collection. 
It  is  that  of  a  man  who  throws  off  a  mask 
be  bad  reluctantly  worn.    There  was,  ia 
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seemed  alone  to  be  left  in  their  communion,  between  a  fanati- 
cal anarchy,  disintegrating  every  thing  like  a  church  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  domination  of  bigoted  and  vulgar  ecclesiastics 
on  the  other,  —  made  him  gradually  less  and  less  averse  to  the 
comprehensive  and  majestic  unity  of  the  CatlioUc  liierarchy, 
and  more  and  more  willing  to  concede  some  point  of  uncertain 
doctrine,  or  some  form  of  ambiguous  expression.     This   is 


fact,  no  other  means  of  repelling  Wyten- 
bogarfs  just  observation  ou  the  moral  im- 
possibility of  tracing  for  ourselves  the 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Churcli  as  an  his- 
torical inquiry.  Grotius  refers  liim  to  a 
visible  sfcmdard.  "  Quare  consijeranduuj 
est,  an  non  facilius  et  aequius  sit,  nuoiiiam 
doctrina  de  gratia,  de  libero  arbitrio,  ne- 
cessitate fidei  bonorumque  operum  obti- 
nuit  in  ecclesia  qujE  pro  se  habet  uni- 
versale r«gimen  et  ordiuem  successionis, 
privates  St  in  aliis  accommodare,  pacis 
causa,  ii."  quae  universaliter  sunt  recepta,. 
eive  ea  aptissimis  explicationibus  recipi- 
endo,  sive  tacendo,  quam  corpus  illud 
cathoUcum  ecclesiiE  se  in  articulo  toleran- 
tias  accommodare  debere  uniuscujusque 
considenitionibus  et  placitis.  Exempli 
gratii :  Catholica  ecelesia  nemini  praescri- 
bit  ut  precetur  pro  mortuis,  aut  opem 
precum  sanctorum  vita  hac  defuuctorum 
imploret;  solummodo  requirit,  ne  quis 
niorem  adeo  antiquum  et  generalem  con- 
demnet."  The  church  does,  in  fact,  rather 
more  than  he  insinuates. 

I  have  trespttssed  on  the  patience  of  the 
general  reader  in  this  very  long  note,  which 
may  be  thought  a  superiluous  digression 
in  a  work  of  mere  hterature.  But  the 
epistles  of  Grotius  are  not  much  read  ; 
nor  are  they  in  many  private  libraries. 
The  index  is  also  very  indifferent,  so  that, 
without  the  trouble  I  have  t;iken  of  going 
over  the  volume,  it  might  be  difficult  to 
find  these  curious  passages.  I  ought  to 
mention  that  Burigny  has  given  references 
to  most  of  them,  but  with  few  quotations. 
Le  Oierc,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Biblio- 
theque  Universelle,  reviewing  the  epistles 
of  Grotius,  slides  very  gently  over  liis  bias 
towards  Popery ;  and  I  have  met  wilh 
well-informed  persons  in  England,  who 
had  no  conception  of  the  lengths  to  which 
this  had  led  him.  It  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance, and  the  best  apology  I  can  offer 
for  so  prolix  a  note,  to  perceive  by  what 
gradual,  but,  as  I  think,  necessary  steps, 
he  was  di'a\vn  onward  by  his  excessive 
respect  for  antiquity,  and  by  his  exa^'ge- 
rated  notions  of  Catholic  unity,  preferring 
at  l.-tst  to  err  with  the  many  than  to  be 
right  with  the  few.  If  Grotius  had  learned 
to  look  the  hydra  scliism  in  the  fice,  ho 
wc  uld  Ua  ve  had  less  fear  of  it^  many  head:i, 


and  at  least  would  have  dreaded  to  cut 
them  off  at  the  neck,  lest  the  source  of  life 
should  be  in  one  of  them. 

That  Grotius  really  thought  as  the 
fathers  of  Trent  thought  upon  all  points 
in  dispute  cannot  be  supposed.  It  was 
not  in  the  power  of  a  man  of  hLs  learning 
and  thoughtfulne.ss  to  divest  himself  of 
his  own  judgment,  unless  he  lia<l  abso- 
lutely subjugated  his  reason  to  religious 
awe,  wliich  was  far  from  being  the  case. 
His  aim  was  to  search  for  subtle  iuterpi-e- 
tations,  by  which  he  might  profe.ss  to 
beUeve  the  words  of  the  church,  though 
conscious  that  his  sense  was  not  that  of 
the  imposers.  It  Ls  needless  to  say,  that 
this  is  not  very  ingenuous  ;  and  even,  if  it 
could  be  justifiable  relatively  to  the  per- 
son, would  be  an  abandonment  of  the 
multitude  to  any  superstition  and  delu- 
sion which  might  be  put  upon  them. 
"  Via  ad  pacem  expediti.ssima  mihi  vide- 
tur,  si  doctrina,  conmiuni  con.sensu  re- 
cepta, commode  explicetur,  mores  sanje 
doctrinai  adversantes,  quantum  fieri  po- 
test, toUantur,  et  in  rebus  niediLs  acooui- 
modet  se  pars  ingenio  totius.''  —  Kpist. 
1524.  Peace  was  liis  main  object :  if  tole- 
ration had  been  as  well  understood  a.s  it 
was  afterwards,  he  would  perhaps  have 
compromised  less. 

Baxter  having  published  a  Treatise  of 
the  Grotian  Iteligion.  wherein  he  imputed 
to  Grotius  this  inclination  tow.ards  the 
Church  of  Rome,  Archbishop  Bramhall 
replied,  after  the  Restoration,  with  a  vin- 
dication of  Grotius.  in  which  he  does  not 
say  much  to  the  purpose,  and  seems  igno- 
rant of  the  ca.se.  The  epistles  indeed  were 
not  then  publi.shed. 

Besides  the  passages  in  these  epistles 
above  quoted,  the  reader  who  wishes  to 
follow  this  up  mav  consult  Epist.  1108. 
14t»,  1561,  1570,  1706,  of  the  first  .series ; 
and,  in  the  second  series,  pp.  875,  896,  940, 
943,  958,  9tJ0,  975.  But  there  are  also 
many  to  whi<-h  I  have  made  no  reference. 
1  do  not  quote  authorities  for  the  design 
of  Grotius  to  have  det^lared  himself  a  con- 
vert if  he  had  lived  to  return  to  France, 
though  they  are  e-'tsily  found  :  because  the 
testimony  of  his  writings  is  far  stronger 
than  any  anecdote. 
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abundantly  perceived,  and  has  often  been  pointed  out,  in  his 
Annotations  on  the  Consultation  of  Cassander,  written  in 
1641 ;  in  his  Animadversions  on  Rivet,  who  had  censured  the 
former  treatise  as  inclining  to  Popery;  in  the  Votum  pro  Pace 
Ecclesiastica ;  and  in  the  Rivetiani  Apologetici  Discussio:  all 
wliich  are  collected  in,  the  fourth  volume  of  the  theological 
works  of  Grotius.  These  treatises  disi)lay  an  uniform  and 
progressive  tendency  to  defend  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
every  thing  that  can  be  reckoned  essential  to  hei*  creed ;  and, 
in  fact,  he  will  be  found  to  go  farther  in  this  direction  than 
Cassander. 

14.  But  if  any  one  could  put  a  different  interpretation  on 
these  works,  which  would  require  a  large  measure  of  preju- 
dice, the  epistles  of  Grotius  afford  such  evidence  of  his  seces- 
sion from  the  Protestant  side,  as  no  reasonable  understanding 
can  reject.  These  are  contained  in  a  large  folio  volume, 
published  in  1G87,  and  amount  to  1,7G6  of  one  series,  and 
744  of  another.  I  have  quoted  the  former,  for  distinction's 
sake,  by  the  number,  and  the  latter  by  the  page.  Few,  we 
may  presume,  have  taken  the  pains  to  go  through  them,  in 
order  to  extract  all  the  passages  that  bear  upon  this  subject. 
It  will  be  found  that  he  began,  as  I  have  just  said,  by  extol- 
ling the  authoi-ity  of  the  Catholic  or  Universal  Church,  and 
its  exclusive  right  to  establish  creeds  of  faith.  He  some  time 
afterwards  ceased  to  frequent  the  Protestant  worship,  but 
long  kept  his  middle  path,  and  thought  it  enough  to  inveigh 
against  the  Jesuits  and  the  exorbitances  of  the  see  of  Rome. 
But  his  reverence  for  the  writers  of  the  fovirth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies grew  continually  stronger  ;  he  learned  to  protest  against 
the  privilege  claimed  by  the  reformers,  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture otherwise  than  the  consent  of  the  ancients  had  war- 
ranted ;  visions,  first  of  an  union  between  the  Lutheran  and 
English  Churches,  and  then  of  one  with  Rome  itself,  fioated 
before  his  eyes ;  he  sought  religious  peace  with  the  latter,  as 
men  seek  it  in  opposition  to  civil  government,  by  the  redress 
of  grievances,  and  the  subsequent  restoration  of  obedience. 
But,  in  proportion  as  he  perceived  how  little  of  concession 
was  to  be  obtained,  he  grew  himself  more  ready  to  concede  ; 
and  though  at  one  time  he  seems  to  deny  the  infallibility  of 
the  church,  and  at  another  would  not  have  been  content  vrith 
placing  all  things  in  the  state  they  were  before  the  Council 
ol  Trent,  he  came  ultimately  to  think  such  a  favorable  sense 
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mislit  be  put  on  all  the  Tiidentine  decrees,  as  to  render  them 
com|)aiible  with  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

15.  From  the  year  1040,  his  course  seems  to  have  been 
accelerated ;  he  intimates  no  disapprobation  of  those  who 
went  over  to  Rome ;  he  found,  as  he  tells  us,  that  whatever 
Avas  generally  received  in  the  Churchjif  Rome  had  the  autho- 
rity of  tliose  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  whose  communion  no 
one  would  have  refused;  and  at  length,  in  a  remarkable  letter 
to  Wytenbogart,  bearing  date  in  1G44,  he  puts  it  as  worthy  to 
be  considered,  whether  it  would  not  be  more  reasonable  for 
private  men,  wlio  find  the  most  essential  doctrines  in  a  church 
of  an  universal  hierarchy  and  a  legitimate  succession,  to 
waive  their  differences  with  it  for  the  sake  of  peace,  by  put- 
ting the  best  interpretations  they  can,  only  keeping  silence  on 
their  own  opinions,  tliau  tliat  the  Catholic  Church  should 
accommodate  itself  to  the  separate  judgment  of  such  men. 
Grotius  had  already  ceased  to  speak  of  the  Arminians  as  if 
he  were  one  of  themselves,  though  with  much  respect  for 
Bome  of  their  leaders. 

16.  Ui)on  a  dispassionate  examination  of  all  these  testimo 
nies,  we  can  hardly  deem  it  an  uncertain  question,  whether 
Grotius,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged,  would  have  taken  the 
easy  leap  that  still  remained ;  and  there  is  some  positive  evi- 
dence of  his  design  to  do  so.  But,  dying  on  a  journey  and  in 
a  Protestant  country,  this  avowed  declaration  was  never 
made,  —  fortunately,  indeed,  for  his  glory ;  since  his  new 
friends  would  speedily  have  put  his  convei-sion  to  the  proof, 
and  his  latter  years  might  liave  been  spent,  like  those  of  Lip- 
sius,  in  defending  legendary  miracles,  or  in  waging  war 
against  the  honored  dead  of  the  Reformation.  He  did  not 
tiulUciently  remember  that  a  silent  neutrality  is  never  in- 
dulged to  a  suspicious  proselyte. 

17.  It  appears  to  me,  nevertheless,  that  Grotius  was  very 
far  from  having  truly  subjected  his  understanding  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  whole  bent  of  his  mind  was  to  effect 
an  exterior  union  among  Christians ;  and,  for  this  end,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  equivocal  senses  of  words,  conve- 
nient explanations,  and  respectful  silence.  He  first  took  up 
his  reverence  for  antiquity,  because  he  found  antii[uity  unfa- 
vorable to  the  doctrine  of  Calvin.  His  antipathy  to  this 
'•eformer  and  to  his  followers  led  him  on  to  an  admiration  of 
the  episcopal  succession,  the  organized  hierarchy,  the  ceremo- 
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nial  and  liturgical  institutions,  the  high  notions  of  sarramental 
ritos,  which  he  found  in  the  ancient  church,  and  which  Luther 
and  Zvvingle  had  cast  away.  He  hecame  imbued  with  the 
notion  of  unity  as  essential  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  lie 
never  seems  to  have  gone  the  length  of  abandoning  his  own 
judgment,  or  o'^'  asserting  any  positive  infallibility  to  the 
deci'ees  of  man.  For  it  is  manifest,  tliat,  if  the  Councils  of 
Nice  or  of  Trent  were  truly  inspired,  it  would  be  our  business 
to  inquire  what  they  meant  themselves,  not  to  put  the  most 
convenient  inter[)retations,  nor  to  search  out  for  some  author 
or  another  who  may  have  strained  tlieir  language  to  our  own 
opinion.  The  precedent  of  Grotius,  therefore,  will  not  serve 
those  who  endeavor  to  bind  the  reason  of  the  enlightened 
part  of  mankind,  wdiich  he  respected  like  his  own.  Two  pre- 
dominant ideas  seem  to  have  swayed  the  mind  of  this  gi-eat 
man  in  the  very  gradual  transition  we  have  indicated :  one, 
his  extreme  reverence  for  antiquity  and  for  the  consent  of  the 
Catholic  Church ;  the  other,  his  Erastian  principles  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  mattei"S  of  religion.  Both 
conspired  to  give  him  an  abhorrence  of  the  "  liberty  of  pro- 
phesying," the  right  of  private  men  to  })romulgate  tenets 
inconsistent  with  the  established  faith.  In  friendly  conversa- 
tion or  correspondence,  even  perhaps,  with  due  reserve,  in 
Latin  writings,  much  might  be  indulged  to  the  learned :  room 
was  to  be  found  for  an  Erasmus  and  a  Cassander ;  or,  if  they 
would  themselves  consent,  for  an  E])iscopius  and  a  Wytenbo- 
gart,  at  least  for  a  Montagu  and  a  Laud ;  but  no  pretext  was 
ever  to  justify  a  separation.  The  scheme  of  Grotius  is,  in  a 
modified  degree,  much  the  same  as  that  of  Hobbes. 

18.  In  the  Lutheran  Church  w^e  find  an  eminent  contempo- 
rary of  Grotius,  who  may  be  reckoned  his  counter- 
part  in  the  motives  wdiich  influenced  him  to  seek  for 
an  entire  union  of  religious  parties,  though  resembling  him 
far  more  in  his  earlier  opinions  than  in  those  to  which  he 
ultimately  arrived.  This  was  George  Calixtus,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Helmstadt,  a  theologian  the  most  tolerant,  mild, 
and  catholic  in  his  spirit,  whom  the  Confession  of  Augsburg 
had  known  since  Melanchthon.  This  university,  indeed, 
which  had  never  subscribed  the  Form  of  Concord,  was  already 
distinguished  by  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  its  natural  con- 
comitant, a  large  and  liberal  spirit.  But  in  his  own  church, 
generally,  Calixtus  found  as  rigid  schemes  of  orthodoxy,  and 
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perhaps  a  more  invidious  scrutiny  into  the  recesses  of  private 
opinion,  than  in  that  of  Rome,  with  a  less  extensive  basis  of 
authonty.  The  dream  of  good  men  in  this  age,  the  re-union 
of  Christian  churches  in  a  common  faith,  and,  meanwhile,  the 
tolerance  of  differences,  were  ever  the  aim  of  Calixtus.  But 
he  fell,  like  the  Anglican  divines,  into  high  notions  of  primi- 
tive tradition ;  placing,  according  to  Eichhorn  and  Mosheim, 
the  unanimity  of  the  first  six  centuries  by  the  side  of  Scrip- 
ture itself.  He  was  assailed  by  the  adherents  of  the  Fonn  of 
Concord  with  aggravated  virulence  and  vulgarity :  he  was 
accused  of  being  a  Papist  and  a  Calvinist,  reproaches  equally 
odious  in  their  eyes,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  heaped  on  his 
head;  the  inconsistency  of  calumnies  being  no  good  reason 
with  bigots  against  uttering  them.^ 

19.  In  a  treatise,  published  long  after  his  death,  in  1697, 
nia  attempts  De  Tolcrantia  Reformatorum  circa  Qua^stiones  inter 
at  concord,  jpsos  et  Augustanam  Confessionem  professos  contro- 
versas  Consultatio,  it  is  liis  object  to  prove  that  the  Calvinists 
held  no  such  tenets  as  should  exclude  them  from  Christian 
communion.  He  does  not  deny  or  extenuate  the  reality  of 
their  differences  from  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  The 
Lutherans,  though  many  of  them,  he  says,  had  formerly  main- 
tained the  absolute  decrees  of  predestination,  were  now  come 
round  to  the  doctrine  of  the  first  four  centuries.^  And  he 
admits  that  the  Calvinists,  whatever  phrases  they  may  use, 
do  not  believe  a  true  and  substantial  presence  in  the  eucha- 
rist.^     But  neither  of  these  eri-ors,  if  such  they  are,  he  takes 

1  Eichhom.  vol.  vi.  part  ii.  p.  20  ;  Mo-  verba  utraque  pars  amplecteretur,  eed 
Bheim  ;  Biogr.  Univ.  siugula;  suo  sensu   acciperent    ac   inter- 

2  "  Nostri  e  qiiibus  olim  multi  ibidem  pretarentur.  Quern  couatum,  quaiuvis 
absolutum  decretuui  api)robarunt.  paula-  ex  pio  eoque  ingente  concordiae  deside- 
tim  ad  sententiam  primorum  quatuor  rio  et  studio  profectuui,  nulla  succes.^Pis 
F.fculorum,  nempe  decretum  juxta  prae-  felicitas  excepit."  —  p.  70.  This  cb.serva- 
Bcientiimi  factum,  receperunt.  Qua  in  re  tion  is  very  just  in  the  abstract ;  but,  in 
multum  egregie  laboravit  .iSlgidius  Hun-  the  early  period  of  the  Kefomiation,  thei-e 
nius.  Difficile  autcui  est  banc  sententitini  were  strong  reasons  for  evading  points  of 
ita  proponere,  ne  quid  Pelagianisnio  ha-  ditference,  in  the  hope  that  the  truth 
bei-e  affine  videatur. "  —  p.  14.  would  silently   prevail  in   the  course  of 

3  "  Si  tamen  non  tarn  quid  loquantur  time.  We,  however,  who  come  later,  are 
quam  quid  sentiant  attendimus,  certum  to  follow  the  advice  of  Calixtus,  and  in 
est  eos  veri  corporis  et  sanguinis  secuu-  judging,  as  well  as  we  can,  of  the  opinions 
dum  substantiam  acceptoruni  pra'scntiam  of  men,  must  not  altogether  regard  their 
non  admittere.  Kectius  autem  fucrit  words.  Upon  no  theological  controversy, 
utramque  partem  siuipliciter  et  ingenue,  probably,  has  there  been  so  much  of 
quod  sentit,  profiteri,  quam  alteram  al-  studied  ambiguity  as  on  that  of  the  eucha 
ten  ambiguis  loquendi  formulis  impo-  rist.  Calixtus  passes  a  similar  censure  on 
nere.  Qualem  conciliandi  rationem  inie-  the  equivocations  of  some  great  men  of 
runt  olhn  Philippus  et  lUicerus.  nempe  the  preceding  century  in  his  othfrtreatiin 
Bt     pracscriberentur    foruiiila!.     quarum  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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to  be  fundamental.  In  a  shorter  and  more  valuable  treatise, 
entitled  Desiderium  et  Studium  Concordije  Ecclesiasticie,Calix- 
tus  proposes  some  excellent  rules  for  allaying  religious  heats. 
But  he  leans  far  too  much  towards  the  authority  of  tradition. 
Every  church,  he  says,  which  affirms  what  others  deny,  is 
bound  to  prove  its  affirmation  :  first,  by  Scripture,  in  which 
whatever  is  contained  must  be  out  of  controversy ;  and,  se- 
condly (as  Scripture  beai'S  witness  to  the  church  that  it  is  the 
pillar  and  foundation  of  truth,  and  especially  the  i)rimitive 
church  which  is  called  that  of  the  saints  and  mart}Ts),  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  ancient  church,  above  all,  where 
the  debate  is  among  learned  men.  The  agreement  of  the 
church  is  therefore  a  sufficient  evidence  of  Christian  doctrine, 
not  that  of  individual  writers,  who  are  to  be  regarded  rather 
so  far  as  they  testify  tlie  Catliolic  doctrine,  than  as  they  pro- 
pound their  own.'  This  deference  to  an  imaginary  perfection 
in  the  church  of  the  fouith  or  fifth  century  must  have  given  a 
great  advantage  to  that  of  Rome,  which  is  not  always  weak 
on  such  ground,  and  doubtless  serves  to  account  for  those  fre- 
quent desertions  to  her  banner,  especially  in  persons  of  very 
high  rank,  which  afterwards  occurred  in  Germany. 

20.  The  tenets   of  some    of  those  who  have  been   called 
High-church  Anglicans  may  in  themselves  be  little   High- 
different  from  those  of  Grotius  and  Calixtus.     But   p^rt^ui 
the  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  conceived  is  alto-   Kngiand. 
gether  opposite.     The  one   is   exclusive,    intolerant,   severe, 
dogmatical,  insisting  on  uniformity  of  faith  as  well  as  of  ext«.- 
rior  observances  ;  the  other.  Catholic  in  outward  profession, 
charitable  in  sentiment,  and  in  fact  one  mode,  though  a.  mode 
as  imprudent  as  it  was  oblique,  in  wliich  the  latitudinarian 
principle  was  manifested.     The  language  both  of  Grotius  and 
Calixtus  bears  this  out ;  and  this  ought  closely  to  be  observed, 

'  "  Consensu  itaque  primre  ecclesise  ex  Calixtus,    any    proof  of   his    inclination 

Byrabclis  et   soriptis    manifesto    doctrina  towards  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Cliristiana  recte  oonfirmatur.      Intelligi-  Genird  Vossius,  as  Kpisoopius  wrote  to 

nius    autem    doctrinam    fundamentalem  Vorstius  in  1615,  decLarwl,  in  his  inaugu 

et   necessariam.   non   quasvis  appendices  ral   lecture  as  professor  of  theology,   hia 

et    qunestiones,   aut     etiam    quorundam  determination  to  follow  the  consent  of  an- 

Rcriptnrae   locorum    interpretationes.     De  tiquity,  "  in  explioatione  Scriptunirum  et 

talitius  enim  unanimis  et  universalis  con-  controversiaruui   diremtionihus  diligenter 

Fensus  non  poterit  erui  vel  proferri.     Et  examinare    et    expendere    catholicum    et 

Diagis   apud   plerosque  speetandum    est,  antiquissimuni  consensum,  cum  sine  du- 

quid  tanquam   communem   ecclosioe  sen-  bio  illud  quod  a  pluribus  et  antiquissimfai 

tenliani  proponunt,  quam  quomodo  earn  dictum  est,  verissimum  sit."  —  UpiBt  VI- 

contirmant  aut  demonstraut."  —  p.  85.     I  rorum  Praestantium,  p.  6. 
bare  aot  ob»erTtid,  in  the  little  I  know  of 
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lest  we  confound  the  real  Ifixity  of  one  school  vnth  the  rigid 
oi'tliodoxy  of  the  other.  One  had  it  in  view  to  reconcile  dis- 
cordant communions  by  mutual  concession,  and  either  by  such 
explication  of  contrarieties  as  might  make  them  appear  less 
incompatible  with  outward  unity,  or  by  an  avowed  tolerance 
of  their  profession  withm  the  church :  the  other  would  j)ermit 
nothing  but  submission  to  its  own  authority  ;  it  loved  to  mul- 
tiply rather  than  to  extinguish  the  risks  of  dissent,  in  order  to 
crush  it  more  effectually  :  tiie  one  was  a  pacific  negotiator,  the 
othei'  a  conquering  tyrant. 

21.  It  was  justly  alarming  to  sincere  Protestants,  that 
Daiiie  on  SO  many  brilliant  ornaments  of  their  party  should 
Uftjof^the  *-^'ther  desert  to  the  hostile  side,  or  do  their  owr.  so 
Fathers.  mucli  injury  by  taking  up  untenable  ground.^ 
Nothing,  it  appeared  to  reflecting  men,  could  be  trusted  to 
the  argument  from  antiquity :  whatever  was  gained  in  the 
controversy  on  a  few  points  was  lost  upon  those  of  the  first 
importance.  It  was  become  the  only  secure  course  to  over- 
throw the  tribunal.  Daille,  himself  one  of  the  most  learned 
in  tliis  patristic  erudition  whom  the  French  Reformed  Church 
possessed,  was  the  first  who  boldly  attacked  tlie  new  school  of 
historical  theology  in  their  own  stronghold,  not  occupying 
tlieir  fortress,  but  razing  it  to  the  ground.  The  design  of  his 
celebrated  Treatise  concerning  the  Right  Use  of  the  Fathers, 
published  in  1G28,  is,  in  his  own  words,  to  show  "that  they 
cannot  be  the  judges  of  the  controversies  in  religion  at  this 
day  between  the  Papist  and  the  Protestant,"  nor,  by  j)arity 
of  reasoning,  of  many  othei"s :  "  1.  Because  it  is,  if  not  an 
impossible,  yet  at  least  a  very  diflicult  thing  to  find  out  what 
their  sense  hath  been  toucliing  the  same.  2.  Because  that 
their  sense  and  judgment  of  these  things,  supposing  it  to  be 
certainly  and  clearly  understood,  not  being  infalhble,  and 
without  all  danger  of  error,  cannot  carry  with  it  a  sufficient 
authority  for  the  satisfying  the  understanding." 

1  It  was  a  poor  consolation  for  so  many  the  Church  of  Kngland,  I  do  not  remember 

losses,  that  the  famous  Antonio  tie  Domi-  to  have  read.     I'refermen  ts  were  bestowed 

uis,  Archbishop  of  Spalato,  came  over  to  irregularly   in   that    age.      He  returned, 

£ngland,   and  by  his  book  De  liepublica  however,  to  the  ancient  fold  ;  but  did  not 

Ecclesiastica,  as  well  as  by  his  conversa^  avoid  suspicion,  being  thrown  into  prison 

tion,  seemed  an  undisguised  enemy  to  the  at  Rome;  and,  after  his  death,  tlieimputa- 

Church  of  Home.     The  object  of  his  work  tions  of  heresy  against  him  so  much  in- 

Is  to  prove  that  the  pope  has  no  superiority  crea.sed,  that  his  body  was   dug  up  and 

over  other  bishops.  James  gave  De  Dominis  burned.     Neither  party   has   been   ambi- 

ths  deanery  of  Wiiid.'for  and  a  living ;  but  tious   to  claim    this   vain   and   in;3iiicert 

vhether  he,  strictly  speaking,  belonged  to  though  clever  prelate 
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22.  The  arguments  aclfluced  by  Daille  in  support  of  the 
former  of  these  two  positions,  and  whicli  occupy  the  first  book 
of  the  treatise,  are  drawn  from  the  paucity  of  early  Christian 
writers,  from  the  natiife  of  the  subjects  treated  by  them 
having  Uttle  relation  to  the  present  controversies,  from  the 
suspicions  of  forgery  and  interpolation  affecting  many  of  "tlieir 
works,  the  dithculty  of  understanding  their  idioms  and  figura- 
tive cxjjressions,  the  habit  of  some  of  the  fathers  to  say  what 
they  did  not  believe,  their  changes  of  mind,  the  peculiar  and 
individual  opinions  of  some  among  them,  affording  little  evi- 
dence of  the  doctrine  of  the  church ;  finally,  the  probability 
that  many  who  differed  from  tliose  called  the  fathers,  and 
whose  writnigs  have  not  descended  to  us,  may  have  been  of 
as  good  authority  as  themselves. 

23.  In  the  second  book,  which  in  fact  has  been  very  much 
anticipated  in  the  first,  he  shows  that  neither  the  testimony 
nor  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers  is  infallible  (by  which  woi-d 
he  must  be  understood  to  mean  that  it  raises  but  a  slight 
presumption  of  truth),  proving  this  by  their  errors  and  con- 
tradictions. Thus  he  concludes,  that,  though  their  negative 
authority  is  considerable,  since  they  cannot  be  presumed  igno- 
rant of  any  material  doctrine  of  religion,  we  are  to  be  very 
slow  in  drawing  afiirniative  jM'opositions  from  their  writings, 
and  much  more  so  in  relying  u])on  them  as  undoubted  veiities. 

24.  It  has  been  said  of  this  Treatise  on  the  Right  Use  of  the 
Fathers,  that  its  author  had  pretty  well  proved  they  were  of 
no  use  at  all.  This,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  the  case  ;  but  it 
has  certainly  diminished,  not  only  the  deference  which  miyny 
have  been  wont  to  pay  to  the  opinion  of  the  primitive  writers, 
but,  what  is  still  more  contended  foi',  the  value  of  their  testi- 
mony, whether  as  to  matters  of  fact,  or  as  to  the  prevailing 
doctrines  of  tlie  Christian  Church.  Nothing  can  he  more  cer- 
tain,  —  though,  in  the  warmth  of  controversy,  men  are  apt  to 
disregard  it,  —  than  that  a  witness,  who  deposes  in  anyone 
case  what  can  be  disproved,  is  not  entitled  to  belief  in  other 
assertions  wliich  we  have  no  means  of  confuting,  unless  it  l^e 
shown  that  the  circumstances  of  his  evidence  render  it  more 
trustworthy  in  these  points  than  we  have  found  it  before. 
Hence  such  writers  as  Justin  and  Irena^us,  for  example, 
ought  not,  except  with  great  precaution,  to  be  quoted  in  proof 
at  all,  or  at  least  witli  confidence ;  their  falsehood,  not 
probably  wilful,  in  assertions  that  have  been  brought  to  a  t«st 
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rendering  their  testimony  very  precarious  upon  any  other 
points.  Daille,  it  may  be  added,  uses  some  circumspection,  as 
the  times,  if  not  his  own  disposition,  required,  in  handling  this 
subject,  keeping  chiefly  in  view  the  controversies  between  the 
Romish  and  Protestant  Churches  ;  nor  does  he  ever  indulge 
in  that  tone  of  banter  or  acrimony  which  we  find  in  AVhitby, 
Barbeyrac,  Jortin,  and  Middleton,  and  which  must  be  con- 
demned by  every  one  who  reflects  that  many  of  these  wi-iters 
exposed  their  lives,  and  some  actually  lost  them,  in  the  main- 
tenance and  ])ropagation  of  Christianity. 

25.  This  well-timed  and  important  book  met  with  a  good 

reception  from  some  in  P^ngland,  though  it  must 
wortu°l  have  been  very  uncongenial  to  the  ruling  party. 
^otestante    ^^    ^^^^    extolled    and    partly   translated    by    Lord 

Falkland  ;  and  his  two  distinguished  friends,  Chil- 
lir.gworth  and  Hales,  found  in  it  the  materials  of  their  own 
bold  revolt  against  cliurch  authority.  They  were  both 
Arnjinians,  and,  especially  the  former,  averse  in  all  respects 
to  the  Puritan  school.  But,  like  Episcopius,  they  scorned  to 
rely,  as  on  these  points  they  might  have  done,  on  what  they 
deemed  so  precarious  and  inconclusive  as  the  sentiments  of 
the  fathers.  Chillingworth,  as  is  well  known,  had  been  in- 
duced to  embrace  the  Romish  religion,  on  the  usual  ground, 
that  a  succession  of  infallible  pastors,  that  is,  a  collective 
hierarchy,  by  adhering  to  whom  alone  we  could  be  secure 
from  error,  was  to  be  found  in  that  church.  He  returned 
again  to  tlie  Protestant  religion  on  being  convinced  that  na 
such  infallible  society  could  be  found.  And  a  Jesuit,  by 
name  Knott,  having  written  a  book  to  prove  that  unrepenting 
Protestants  could  not  be  saved,  Chillingworth  published,  in 
1 637,  his  fjxmous  answer.  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe 
"Way  to  Salvation.  In  this  he  closely  tracks  the  steps  of  his 
adversary,  replying  to  every  paragraph,  and  almost  every 
sentence. 

26.  Knott  is  by  no  means  a  despicable  writer :  he  is  con- 
chnracter  of  cise,  polishcd,  and  places  in  an  advantageous  light 
this  work,  fj^g  great  leading  arguments  of  his  church.  Chil- 
lingworth, with  a  more  diffuse  and  less  elegant  style,  is  greatly 
sujterior  in  impetuosity  and  warmth.  Ii?  his  long  parenthetical 
periods,  as  in  those  of  other  old  J^nglish  writers,  in  his  copi- 
ousness, which  is  never  empty  or  tautological,  there  is  an 
Inartificial  eloquence,  springing  from  strength  of  intellect,  and 
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sincerity  of  feeling,  that  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  leader. 
But  his  chief  excellence  is  the  close  reasoning  which  avoids 
every  dangerous  admission,  and  yields  to  no  ambiguousnesa 
of  language.  He  perceived,  and  maintained  with  great  cou- 
rage, considering  the  times  in  which  he  wrote  and  the  temper 
of  those  whom  he  was  not  unwilling  to  keep  as  friends,  his 
favorite  tenet,  —  that  all  things  necessary  to  be  believed  are 
clearly  laid  down  in  Scripture.  Of  tradition,  which  many  of 
his  contemporary  Protestants  were  becoming  as  prone  to  mag- 
nify as  their  o])|)onents,  he  spoke  very  slightingly  ;  not  denying, 
of  coui'se,  a  maxim  often  quoted  from  Vincentius  Lirinensis, 
that  a  tradition  strictly  universal  and  original  must  be  found- 
ed in  truth,  but  being  assured  that  no  such  could  be  shown  ; 
and  that  what  came  nearest,  both  in  antiquity  and  in  evi- 
dence of  Catholic  reception,  to  the  name  of  apostolical,  were 
doctrines  and  usages  rejected  alike  by  all  denominations  of 
the  church  in  modern  times.^  It  will  be  readily  conceived, 
that  his  method  of  dealing  with  the  controversy  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Laud  in  his  treatise  against  Fisher,  wherein 
we  meet  chiefly  with  disputes  on  passages  in  the  fathers,  as 
to  which,  especially  when  they  are  not  quoted  at  length,  it 
is  impossible  that  any  reader  can  determine  for  himself. 
The  work  of  Chillingworth  may  at  least  be  understood 
and  appreciated  without  reference  to  any  other,  —  the  con- 
dition, perhaps,  of  i-eal  superiority  in  all  productions  of  the 
mind. 

27.  Chillingworth  was,  however,  a  man  versed  in  patris 
tical  learning ;  by  no  means  less  so,  probably,  than  Laud 
But  he  had  found  so  much  uncertainty  about  this  course  of 
theological  doctrine,  seducing  as  it  generally  is  to  the  learned, 
—  "  fathers,"  as  he  expresses  it,  "  being  set  against  fathers, 
and  councils  against  councils," — that  he  declares,  in  a  well- 
known  passage,  the  Bil)le  exclusively  to  be  the  religion  of 
Protestants,  and  each  man's  own  reason  to  be,  as  from  tlie 
general  tenor  of  his  volume  it  appears  that  he  held  it,  the 

'  "If  there  were  any  thing  unwritten  can  go  in  upon  half  so  fair  cards,  for  to 

which  had  come  down  to  us  with  as  full  f^in  the  esteem  of  an  apostohc  tradition, 

and  universal  a  tradition  as  the  un(iues-  as  those  things  which  are  now  decried  on 

tioned  boolcs  of  canonical  Scripture,  that  all   hands ;    I   mean    the   opinion    of  the 

thing  should   I   believe  as   well    as     the  Chiliasts  and  the  communicating  infants  " 

Scripture:    but   I   have   long  sought  for  —Chap.  iii.  §  82.     lie  dilates  upon   this 

Bome  such  thing,  aud  yet  I  am  to  seek;  insecurity  of  tradition  in  some   detached 

aay,  I  am  confident  no  one  point  in  con-  papers  subjoined  to  the  best  editions  of 

^rcversy  beiween  I'apists  and  Protestants  his  work. 
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interpreter  ol'  the  Bible.^  It  Avas  a  natural  consequence,  that 
he  was  a  strenuous  advocate  not  so  much  for  toleration  of 
separate  churches,  as  for  such  an  "  ordering  of  the  public 
service  of  God,  that  all  who  believe  the  Scripture,  and  live 
according  to  it,  might,  without  scruple  or  hypocrisy,  or  pro- 
testation against  any  part,  join  in  it,"-  —  a  scheme,  when 
practicable,  as  it  could  not  perhaps  be  often  rendered,  far 
more  eligible  than  the  sep-aration  of  sects  ;  and  hence  the  fa- 
vorite object  of  Grotius  and  Taylor,  as  well  as  of  Erasmus  and 
Cassander.  And,  in  a  i-emarkable  and  eloquent  passage,  Cliil- 
lingworth  declares  tliat  "  Protestants  are  inexcusable  if  they 
did  offer  violence  to  other  men's  consciences;"  which  Knott 
had  said  to  be  notorious,  as  in  fact  it  was,  and  as  Chil- 
lingworth  ought  moi-e  explicitly  to  have  admitted/'  "  Cer- 
tainly," he  observes  in  another  place,  "  if  Protestants  are 
faulty  in  this  matter  [of  claiming  authority],  it  is  for  doing  it 
too  much,  and  not  too  little.  This  presumptuous  imposing  of 
the  senses  of  men  upon  the  words  of  God,  the  special  senses 
of  men  upon  the  general  words  of  God,  and  laying  them  upon 
men's  consciences  together,  under  the  equal  penalty  of  death 
and  damnation  ;  this  vain  conceit,  thfit  we  can  speak  of  the 
things  of  God  better  than  in  the  words  of  God ;  this  deifying 
our  own  interpretations,  and  tyrannous  enforcing  them  upon 
others ;  tliis  restraining  of  the  word  of  God  from  that  latitude 
and  generality,  and  the  understandings  of  men  fiom  that  liber- 
ty wherein  Christ  and  the  apostles  left  them,  —  is  and  hath 
been  the  only  fountain  of  all  the  schisms  of  the  church,  and 
that  which  makes  tliem  immortal  ;^  the  common  incendiary  of 
Christendom,  and  that  which  teare  in  pieces,  not  the  coat, 
but  the  bowels  and  members,  of  Christ.  Take  away  these 
walls  of  separation,  and  all  will  quickly  be  one.  Take  away 
this  persecuting,  burning,  cursinj?,  damning  of  men  for  not 
subscribing  the  words  of  men  as  the  words  of  God ;   requii-e 

1  This  must  always  be  understood  with  the  rights  of  the  ignorant   to   think  for 

the  condition,  that  the  reason  itself  shall  themselves. 

be  competently  enlij;litened :    if  Chilling-  ^  Chap.  iii.  §81.          '  Ciiap.  v.  §96. 

worth  meant  more  than  this,  lie  carried  *  ''This  persuasion,"  he  says  in  a  note, 

his  principle  too  far,  as  others  have  done,  ''is  no  singularity  of  mine.  Iiut  the  doc- 

The   case    is    parallel    in    jurisprudence,  trine  which  I  have  learned  from  divines 

medicine,  mechanics,   and   every   human  of  great  learning  and  judgment.     Let  the 

science :   any  one  man,  prima  facie,  may  reader  be  pleased  to  peruse  the  7th  book 

be  a  competent  judge ;   but  all  men  are  of  Acontius  dc   Stnitagematibus  Satanae, 

not  so.     It  is  liard  to  prove  that  there  is  and  Zanchius  his  last  oration  delivered  by 

any  different  rule  for  theology  ;  but  parties  him   after  the  composing  of  the   discord 

will  always  contend  for  extremes,  —  for  the  between  him   aud   Amerbachius,   and  h« 

lights  of  bigots  to  think  for  others,  and  shall  conlesii  a&  much." 
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of  Christians  only  to  believe  Christ,  and  to  call  no  man  mas 
♦er  but  him  onlj ;    let  those  leave  claiming  infallibilit}'  that 
have  no  title  to  it ;  and  let  them  that  in  their  words  disclaim 
it,  disclaim  it  also  iii  their  actions ;   in  a  word,  take  away 
tyranny ;  "  ^  &c. 

28.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  passage,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  volume,  Chillingworth  contravenes  the  prevailing 
theories  of  the  Anglican  Church  full  as  distinctly  as  those 
of  the  Roman.  He  escaped,  however,  unscathed  by  the  cen- 
sure of  that  jealous  hierarchy :  his  private  friendship  with 
Laud,  the  lustre  of  his  name,  the  absence  of  factious  and 
sectarian  connections,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  the  rapid  gath- 
ering of  the  storms  that  swept  both  parties  away,  may  be 
assigned  as  his  protection.  In  later  times,  his  book  obtained 
a  high  reputation  ;  he  was  called  the  immortal  Cliillingworth  ; 
he  was  the  favorite  of  all  the  moderate  and  the  latitudinarian 
writers,  of  Tillotson,  Locke,  and  Warburton.  Those  of  oppo- 
site tenets,  when  they  happen  to  have  read  his  book,  can  do 
nothing  else  but  condemn  its  tendency. 

29.  A  still  more  intrepid  champion  in  the  same  cause  was 
Jolm  Hales ;  for  his  little  tract  on  Schism,  not  being  Hales  on 
in  any  part  directed  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  Schism. 
could  have  nothing  to  redeem  the  strong  protestations  against 
church  authority,  "  which,"  as  he  bluntly  expresses  it,  "  is 
none,"  —  words  that  he  afterwards  slightly  quahfied.  The 
aim  of  Hales,  as  well  as  of  Grotius,  Calixtus,  and  Chilling- 
worth,  was  to  bring  about  a  more  comprehensive  communion , 
but  he  went  still  farther :  his  language  is  rough  and  auda- 
cious;^ his  theology,  in  some  of  his  other  writings,  has  a 

*  Chap.  iv.  §  17.  name  to  signify  the    multitude.      Now, 

2  "  I  must  for  my  own  part  confess  that  human  authority  at  the  strongest  is  but 

councils  and  synods  not  only  may  and  weak  ;   but  the  multitude  is  the  weakest 

have  erred,  but,   considering  the  means  part  of  human  authority :  it  is  the  great 

how  thej-  are  managed,  it   were  a  great  patron  of  error,  most  easily  abused,   and 

marvel  if  they  did  not  err;  for  what  men  most  hardly  disabused.     The  beginning  of 

are  they   of  whom   those  great  meetings  error  may  be,  «ind  mostly  is,  from  private 

do  consist?    Are  they  the  best,  the  most  persons;  butthemaintainerandcontinuer 

learned,  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  like-  of  error  is  the  multitude.     Private  persons 

ly  to  walk  uprightly  ?     No :  the  greatest,  first  beget  errors   in   the  multitude,  and 

the  most  ambitious,  and  many  times  men  make   them   public  ;    and    publicness   of 

of  neither  judgment  nor  learning ;    such  them  begets  them   again  in  private  per- 

are  they  of  whom  these  bodies  do  consist,  sons.     It  is  a  thing  which  our  common 

Are  these  men,  in  common  equit3',  likely  to  experience  and  practice  acquaints  us  ^vith, 

determine  for  truth?  " — Vol.  i.  p.  60,  edit,  that  when  some    private    persons    have 

1765  gained  authority  with  the  multitude,  and 

"Universality  is  such  a  proof  of  truth  infused  some  error  into  them  and  made  it 

\8  truth  itself  is  ashamed  of ;  for  univer-  public,  the  publicness  of  the  error  gaina 

tality  13  but  a  quainter  and  a  trimmer  authority  to  it,  and  interchangeably  pi» 
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scent  of  Racow  ;  and,  though  these  crept  slowly  to  light,  there 
was  enough  in  the  earliest  to  make  us  wonder  at  the  high 
name,  the  epithet  Ever-memorable,  which  he  obtained  in  the 
English  Church. 

30.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  few  disputes  in  theology 
Oontrorer-  ^^^^^  been  SO  eagerly  conducted,  or  so  extensively 
Pies  on  ramified,  as  those  which  relate  to  the  free-will  of 

^'^-w'm.'^  man,  and  his  capacity  of  turning  himself  towards 
Augustinian    God.     In  this  place,  nothing  more  will  be  expected 

^^^'  than  a  brief  statement  of  the  principal  question, 
doing  no  injustice  by  a  tone  of  partiality  to  either  side.  All 
shades  of  opinion,  as  it  seems,  may  be  reduced  to  two,  which 
have  long  divided  and  will  long  divide  the  Christian  world. 
According  to  one  of  these,  the  corrupt  nature  of  man  is 
incapal)le  of  exerting  any  power  towards  a  state  of  acceptance 
with  God,  or  even  of  willing  it  with  an  earnest  desire,  until 
excited  by  preventing  (prcEveniens)  grace ;  which  grace  is 
vouchsafed  to  some  only,  and  is  called  free,  because  God 
is  not  limited  by  any  respect  of  those  persons  to  whom  he 
accords  this  gift.  Whether  those  who  are  thus  called  by  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  are  so  irresistibly  impelled  to  it,  that 
their  perseverance  in  the  fiiith  and  good  works  which  are  the 
fruits  of  their  election  may  surely  be  relied  upon,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  either  at  first  obdurately  resist  the  divine 
impulses,  or  finally  swerve  from  their  state  of  grace,  is 
another  question,  upon  which  those  who  agree  in  the  principal 
doctrine  have  been  at  variance.  It  is  also  controverted 
among  those  who  belong  to  this  class  of  theologians,  whether 
the  election  thus  freely  made  out  of  mankind  depends  upon  an 
eternal  decree  of  predestination,  or  upon  a  sentence  of  God 
following  the  fall  of  man.  And  a  third  difference  relates  to 
the  condition  of  man  after  he  has  been  aroused  by  the  Spirit 
from  a  state  of  entire  alienation  from  God  :  some  holding  that 
the  completion  as  well  as  commencement  of  the  work  of  con- 
version is  wholly  owing  to  the  divine  influence ;  while  others 
maintain  a  co-operation  of  the  will,  so  that  the  salvation  of 
a  sinner  may  in  some  degree  be  ascribed  to  himself.  But  the 
essential  principle  of  all  whom  we  reckon  in  this  category  of 

vails  with  private  persons  to  entertain  it.  The  treatise  on  Schism,   from    which 

The  most  singular  and  strongest  part  of  these  last  passages  are  not  extracted,  was 

human  authority  is  properly  in  the  wisest  printed    at   Oxford   in  1642.    with    some 

and  most  virtuous  ;  and  those,  I  trow,  are  animadversions    by    the    editor.     Wood'l 

not  the  most  universal.  "  —  iii.  164.  Athenae.  iii.  414. 
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divines  is  the  necessity  of  preventing  grace  ;  or,  in  othe? 
words,  tliat  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  do  any  act,  in  the 
first  instance,  towards  his  own  salvation.  This,  in  some  or 
other  of  its  modifications,  used  to  be  deemed  the  orthodox 
scheme  of  doctrine:  it  was  established  in  the  Latin  Church  by 
the  influence  of  Augustin  ;  it  was  generally  held  by  the  school- 
men, by  most  of  the  early  reformei-s,  and  seems  to  be  incul- 
cated by  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  much  as  by 
the  Ai-ticles  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  a  loose  and  mo- 
dern acceptation  of  the  word,  it  often  goes  by  the  name  of 
Calvinism ;  which  may  perhaps  be  less  improper,  if  we  do  not 
use  the  term  in  an  exclusive  sense  ;  but,  if  it  is  meant  to  imply 
a  particular  relation  to  Cahnn,  leads  to  controversial  chicane, 
and  a  misstatement  of  the  historical  part  of  the  question. 

31.  An  opposite  class  of  theological  reasoners  belong  to 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  Semi-Pelagian  school,  ggmi-peia- 
These  concur  with  the  former  in  the  necessity  of  gian  hypo- 
assistance  from  the  Spirit  to  the  endeavors  of  man,  ' 
towards  subduing  his  evil  tendencies  and  renewing  his  heart  in 
the  fear  and  love  of  God,  but  conceive  that  every  sinner  is 
capable  of  seeking  this  assistance,  which  will  not  be  refused 
him,  and  consequently  of  beginning  the  work  of  conversion 
by  his  own  will.  They,  therefore,  either  deny  the  necessity 
of  preventing  grace,  except  such  as  is  exterior;  or,  which 
comes  effectively  to  the  same  thing,  assert  that  it  is  accorded 
in  a  sufficient  measui'e  to  every  one  within  the  Christian 
Chui'ch,  whether  at  the  time  of  baptism,  or  by  some  other 
means.  They  think  the  opposite  opinion,  whether  founded 
on  the  hypothesis  of  an  eternal  decree  or  not,  irreconcilable 
with  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  general  tenor  of  Scripture.  The  Semi-Pelagian  doctrine 
is  commonly  admitted  to  have  been  held  by  the  Greek 
fathers ;  but  the  authority  of  Augustin  and  the  decisions  of 
the  Western  Church  caused  it  to  assume  the  character  of  an 
heresy.  Some  of  the  Scotists  among  the  schoolmen  appear 
to  have  made  an  approach  to  it  by  their  tenet  of  grace  ex 
congruo.  They  thought  that  the  human  virtues  and  moral 
dispositions  of  unregenerate  men  were  the  predisposing  cir- 
cumstances, which,  by  a  sort  of  fitness,  made  them  the  objects 
of  the  Divine  Goodness  in  according  the  benefits  of  his  grace. 
Thus  their  own  free-will,  from  which  it  was  admitted  that 
3uch  quaUties  and  actions  might  proceed,  would  be  the  real, 
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though  mediate,  cause  of  their  conversion.  But  this  was 
rejected  by  the  greater  part,  who  asserted  the  absolute  irre- 
spective freedom  of  grace,  and  appealed  to  experience  for  its 
frequent  efficacy  over  those  who  had  no  inherent  virtues  to 
merit  it. 

32.  The  early  reformers,  and  none  more  than  Luther, 
Tenets  of  niaintaincd  the  absolute  passiveness  of  the  human 
the  reform-  will ;  SO  that  no  good  actions,  even  after  conversion, 
^'^'  could  be  ascribed  in  any  proper  sense  to  man,  but 

altogether  to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.  Not  only,  however, 
Melanchthou  espoused  the  synergistic  doctrine ;  but  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  though  not  in  any  symbolic  book,  has  been 
thought  to  have  gone  a  good  way  towards  Semi-Pelagianism, 
or  what  passed  for  such  with  the  more  rigid  party .^  In  the 
reformed  church,  on  the  contrary,  the  Supralapsarian  tenets 
of  Calvin,  or  the  immutable  decrees  of  election  and  repro- 
bation from  all  eternity,  were  obviously  incompatible  with 
any  hypothesis  that  made  the  salvation  of  a  sinner  depend 
upon  himself.  But,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, these  severer  notions  (which  it  may  be  observed,  by 
the  way,  had  always  been  entirely  rejected  by  the  Anabap- 
tists, and  by  some  of  greater  name,  such  as  Sebastian  Cas- 
talio)  began  to  be  impugned  by  a  few  learned  men.  This 
led  in  England  to  what  are  called  the  Lambeth  Articles, 
drawn  up  by  Whitgift,  six  of  which  assert  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  predestination,  and  three  deny  that  of  the  Semi- 
Pelagians.  But  these,  being  not  quite  approved  by  the  queen 
or  by  Lord  Burleigh,  were  never  received  by  authority  in 
our  church.  There  can  nevertheless  be  no  reasonable  or  even 
sincere  doubt  that  Calvinism,  in  the  popular  sense,  Avas  at  this 
time  prevalent :  even  Hooker  adopted  the  Lambeth  Articles 
with  verbal  modifications  that  do  not  affect  their  sense. 

33.  The  few  who  in  England,  or  in  the  reformed  churches 
Rise  of  Ar-  upon  the  Continent,  embraced  the  novel  and  hetcro- 
numamsm.  ^q^  opinions,  as  they  were  then  accounted,  within 
the  sixteenth  century,  excited  little  attention  in  comparison 
with  James  Arminius,  Avho  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Leyden  in  1604.     The  controversy  ripened  in  a  few  years: 

^  Le  Clerc  says,   that  the  doctrine  of  put  a  different  construction    upon  the 

Melanchthon,   which  Bossuet  stigmatizes  Tridentine  canons ;    but,   of  course,  my 

■8  Seml-Pelagian,  is  that  of  the  Council  practice  in  these  nice  4'*^'^°^   i*  'X*' 

eff  Treat.    Bibl  Choisie,  t.  341.    I  should  great. 
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it  was  intimately  connected,  not,  of  course,  in  ils  own  nature, 
but  by  some  of  those  collateral  influences  which  have  so  often 
determined  the  opinions  of  mankind,  with  the  political  rela- 
tions between  the  Dutch  clergy  and  the  States  of  Holland,  as 
it  was  afterwards  with  the  still  less  theological  differences  of 
that  government  with  its  stadtliolder :  it  appealed,  on  one 
side,  to  reason ;  on  the  other,  to  authority  and  to  force ;  an 
unequal  conflict,  till  posterity  restoie  the  balance.  Arminius 
died  in  1G09  :  lie  has  left  works  on  the  main  topics  of  debate ; 
but,  in  theological  literature,  tlie  great  chief  of  the  Arrainian  or 
Remonstrant  Church  is  Simon  Episcopius.  The  principles  of 
Episcopius  are  more  widely  removed  from  those  of  the  Au- 
gustinian  school  than  the  five  articles,  so  well  known  ^  .^^^  ^^^ 
as  the  leading  tenets  of  Arminius,  and  condemned 
at  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Of  this  famous  assembly  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak  in  a  few  words.  Tlie  copious  history  of  Brandt 
is  perhaps  the  best  authority ;  tliough  we  must  own  that  the 
opposite  party  have  a  riglit  to  be  heard.  AVe  are  here,  how- 
ever, on  merely  literary  ground;  and  the  proceedings  of  eccle- 
siastical synods  are  not  strictly  witliin  any  province  of  literary 
history. 

34.  The  works  of  Episcopius  were  collectively  published  in 
1650,  seven  years  after  his  death.  They  form  two  ms  writ- 
volumes  in  folio,  and  have  been  more  than  once  re-  '"gs. 
printed.  The  most  remai'kable  are  the  Confessio  Remonstran- 
tium,  drawn  up  about  1 624 ;  the  Apology  for  it  against  a  cen- 
sure of  the  opposite  party ;  and,  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
later  work  and  more  celebrated,  liis  Institutiones  Theologica?. 
These  contain  a  new  scheme  of  religion,  compared  with  that 
of  the  established  churches  of  Europe ;  and  may  justly  be 
deemed  the  representative  of  the  liberal  or  latitudinarian  theo- 
logy. For  though  the  writings  of  Erasmus,  Ca.ssander,  Casta- 
lio,  and  Acontius,  had  tended  to  the  same  purpose,  they  were 
either  too  much  weakened  by  the  restraints  of  prudence,  or  too 
obscure  and  transitory,  to  draw  much  attention,  or  to  Ciirry  any 
weight  against  the  rigid  and  exclusive  tenets  which  were  sus- 
tained by  power. 

35.  The  earlier  treatises  of  Episcopius  seem  to  speak  on 
several  subjects  less  unequivocally  than  the  Theologi-   ^^^^^^.^  yj 
cal  Institutions  ;  a  resei've  not  perhaps  to  be  censured,   and  ten- 
and  which  all  parties  have  thought  themselves  war-  '^*'°''J'- 
ranted  to  employ,  so  long  as  either  the  hope  of  agreement  with 
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a  powerful  adversary,  or  of  mitigating  his  severity,  should 
remain.  Hence  the  Confession  of  the  Remonstrants  explicitly 
states,  that  they  decline  the  Semi-Pelagian  controversy,  con- 
tenting themselves  with  asserting  that  sufficient  grace  is  he- 
stowed  on  all  who  are  called  hy  the  gospel  to  comply  with  that 
divine  call  and  obey  its  precejjts.^  They  used  a  form  of  words, 
whicli  might  seem  equivalent  to  the  tenet  of  original  sin ;  and 
they  did  not  avoid  or  refuse  that  term.  But  Episcopius  after- 
wards denies  it,  at  least  in  the  extended  sense  of  most  theolo- 
gians, almost  as  explicitly  as  Jeremy  Taylor.^  It  was  common, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  charge  the  Arminians,  and 
especially  Episcopius,  with  Socinianism.  Bossuet,  who  seems 
to  have  quarrelled  with  all  parties,  and  is  neither  Molinist  nor 
Jansenist,  Calvinist  nor  Arminian,  never  doubting  but  that 
there  is  a  firm  footing  between  them,  having  attacked  J^pisco- 
pius  and  Grotius  particularly  for  Semi-Pelagianism  and  Soci- 
nianism, Le  Clerc  entered  on  their  defence.  But  probably 
he  would  have  passed  himself  with  Bossuet,  and  hardly  cared 
if  he  did  pass,  for  a  heretic,  at  least  of  the  foraier  denomina- 
tion.* 

36.  But  the  most  distinguishing  peculiarity  in  the  writings 
G  eit  f  ^^  P^piscopius  was  his  reduction  of  the  fundamental 
tuUe  allowed  doctriucs  of  Christianity  fai-  below  the  multitudinous 
by  them.  articles  of  the  churches,  confining  them  to  propo- 
sitions which  no  Christian  can  avoid  acknowledging  without 
manifest  blame ;  such,  namely,  wherein  the  subject,  the  pre- 
dicate, and  the  connection  of  the  two,  are  found  in  Scripture 
by  express  or  equivalent  words.*  He  laid  little  stress  on  the 
authority  of  the   church,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  he 

*  Episcop.   Opera,   vol.  i.  p.   64.     "  I>e  whole  chapter,  "tJbi  de  peccato,  quod  vo- 

eo  nemini  litem  movent  Kemonstrantes."  cant,  originis   a^tur,   et   prwcipua  S.  S. 

I   am   not   sure   that  my    tninslatiou   is  loca  quibus  inniticreditur,  examinantur," 

right;  but  I  think  it  is  what  they  meant,  appears   to   deny   the  doctrine   entirely; 

By  prevenient  grace  they  seemed  to  have  but  there  may  be  some  shades  of  distinc- 

nieant  only  the  exterior  grace  of  the  gos-  tion   which  have  escaped  nie.     Limborch 

pel's  promulgation,  which  is  equivalent  to  (Theolog.  Christiana,  lib.  iii.  c.  iv.)  allows 

the  Semi-l'elagian  scheme,  p.  189.     Gro-  it  in  a  qualified  sense. 

tius    latterly     came     into    this     opinion,  ^  iJibl.  Choisie,  vol.  v. 

though  he  had  disclaimed  every  thing  of  *  '•  Necessaria  quae  scripturis  continen- 

the  kind  in  his  first  dealings  with  theolo-  tur  talia  esse  omnia,   ut  sine  manifesta 

gy.     I  have  found  the  same   doctrine   in  homiuis   culpa  ignorari,    negari,   aut    in 

Calixtus ;  but  I  have  preserved  no  refer-  dubium  vocari   nequeant;   quia  videlicet 

ence  as  to  either.  turn   subjectum,   turn  pra'dicatum,   turn 

-  Instit.  Theolog.,  lib.  iv.  sect.  v.  c.  2.  subjecti  cum   pradicato  connexio   neceB- 

•' Corruptionis  istius  universjilis  nufla  sunt  saria  in  ipsis  scripturis  est,  aut  ey.pressA, 

Indicia  nee  sigua  ;    imo  non  pauca  sunt  aut  tequipollenter.''  —  Inst.  Theol.,  1.  t? 

Bigna  ex  quibus  colligitur  naturam  totam  c.  9. 
humanaiii  nc  corruptam  uou  esse."    The 
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miglit  have  gained  by  the  Anti-Calvinistic  tenets  of  the  fathers; 
admitting,  indeed,  the  validity  of  the  celebrated  rnle  of  Vin- 
centius  Lirinensis,  in  respect  of  tradition,  which  the  upholdei-s 
of  primitive  authority  have  always  had  in  their  mouths,  but 
adding  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  iind  any  instance  wherein 
it  can  be  usefully  applied.^ 

37.  The   Arminian  doctrine  spread,  as  is  well  known,  in 
despite  of  obloquy  and  persecution,  over  mucli  of  the  „  . 

^  I    J  I  '  Progrea«  of 

Protestant  region  of  Euroj)e.  The  Lutheran  churches  Aruiiuiau- 
were  already  come  into  it;  and  in  P^ngland  there  '^'"' 
was  a  predisposing  bias  in  the  rulers  of  the  church  towards 
Jie  authority  of  the  primitive  fathers,  all  of  whom,  before  the 
age  of  Augustin,  and  especially  the  Greek,  are  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  on  that  side  which  promoted  the 
growth  of  this  Batavian  theology.-  p])ven  in  France,  it  was 
not  without  considerable  influence.  Cameron,  a  divine  of 
Saumur,  one  of  the  chief  Protestant  seminaries,  de- 
vised a  scheme  of  conciliation,  which,  notwithstanding  '»™'''^°'i- 
much  opposition,  gained  ground'  in  those  churches.  It  Avas 
supported  by  some  highly  distinguished  for  learning,  Amyraut, 
Daille,  and  Blondel.  Of  this  scheme  it  is  remarkable,  tliat 
while  in  its  literal  j)urpoi-t  it  can  only  seem  a  moditication  of 
the  Augustinian  hypotiiesis,  with  an  awkwai'd  and  feeble  ad- 
mixture of  the  other,  yet  its  tendency  was  to  efface  the  former 
by  degrees,  and  to  slide  into  the  Arminian  hypothesLs,  which 

'  Instit.  Theoloj:.,  1.  iv.  sect.  i.   c.  15.  be  recommended,  a.<!  a  fair  and  useful  pro- 

Dupin   says   of  Kpiscopius  :    "II  n'a  em-  diictiou,  to  the  general  reader.     Two  thec- 

ploye  dans  ses  ouvragos  que  des  pjis.sages  logical    parties   in    this   country,   tliough 

de   recriture  sainte  qu'il   pos.^edoit   p.ir-  opposite  in  most  things,  are  iiiveter.itely 

faitemnnt.     II  avoit  aussi  lu  les  Iliibbins ;  prejudiced  agaiu.st  the  I^eyden  school, 
mais  on  ne  voit  pas  qu'il  ePit  etudie  les        -  Gerard  Vo.ssius,   in   his   Ilistoria    Pe- 

peres    ni     I'antiquite    ecclesiastique.      II  lagiana,  the  tirst  edition  of  which,  in  lbl8, 

ecrit  nettement  et  methoditiuement,  pose  was  considerably  enlarged  afterwards,  ad- 

des  principes,  ue  <Ussimule  rien  des  objec-  mitted  that  the  first  four  centuries  did  not 

tions  (ju'on  pent  faire  contre.  et  y  repoud  countenance  the  predestinarian  .scheme  of 

du  mieu!^  quil  pent.     On  voit  en  lui  une  Augustin.     This  gave  offence  in  Holland  ; 

tolerance  parfaite  pour  les  Sociniens,  quoi-  his  book  was  publicly  censured  ;    he  wjig 

qu'il  se  declare  contre  eux ;  pour  le  parti  excommunicated,  and  forbidden  to  teach 

d'Armiuius,  jamais  il  n'a  eu  de  plus  zele  in  public  or  private.     Vo.ssius,  like  others, 

et   de   plus   habile   defenseur."  —  Biblio-  remembered   that  he  had  a  large  family, 

Ihtque   dea   Auteurs   separes   de  I'KgUse  and  made,   after   some  years,   a   sort   of 

Komaine,  ii.  49.5.  retractation,  which,  of  course,  did  not  e.'c- 

The  life  of  Epi.scopras  has  been  writtc'n  press  his  real  opinion.  Le  Clerc  seems  to 
by  Umborcb.  Justice  hius  been  done  to  doubt  whether  he  acted  from  this  motive, 
this  eminent  person,  and  to  the  Arminian  or  from  what  he  calls  simpUcity,  an  ex- 
party  which  he  led,  in  two  recent  Knglish  pression  for  weakness.  Vossius  was.  lika 
works,  NichoUs's  Calvinism  and  Arminian-  his  contemporary  Usher,  a  man  of  much 
lain  displayed,  and  (^alder's  Life  of  Kpisco-  more  learning,  than  strength  of  intellei-t 
piuM(lS35).  The  latter  is  less  verbose  and  Bibliotheque  Universelle,  xvii.  312,  329 
mure  t«mperat«  than  the  former,  aud  may  Nicurou,  vol.  xiii. 
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ultimately  became,  I  believe,  very  common  In  the  Reformed 
Church. 

38.  These  perplexities  were  not  confined  to  Protestant  theo  ■ 
Rise  of  l*^&y*  ^he  Church  of  Rome,  strenuous  to  maintain 
Jansen-  the  tenets  of  Augustin,  and  yet  to  condemn  those 
*^™"  who  did  the  same,  has  been  charged  with  exerting  the 
plenitude  of  her  infallibihty  to  enforce  the  belief  of  an  inco- 
herent syncretism.  She  had  condemned  Baius,  as  giving  too 
much  efficacy  to  grace :  she  was  on  tlie  point  of  condemning 
Molina  for  giving  too  little.  Both  Clement  VIII.  and  Paul 
V.  leaned  to  the  Dominicans  against  the  Jesuits  in  this  con- 
troversy ;  but  the  great  services  and  influence  of  the  latter 
order  prevented  a  decision  which  would  have  humbled  them 
before  so  many  adversaries.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  said, 
that  the  Semi-Pelagian  or  Arminian  doctrine,  though  conso- 
nant to  that  of  the  Jesuits,  was  generally  ill  received  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  till  the  opposite  hypothesis,  that  of  Augustin 
and  Calvin,  having  been  asserted  by  one  man  in  more  un- 
limited ])ropositions  than  had  been  usual,  a  re-action  took 
place,  that  eventually  both  gave  an  apj)arent  triumph  to  the 
Molinist  party,  and  endangered  the  church  itself  by  the 
schism  to  which  the  controversy  gave  rise.  The  Augustinus 
of  Jansenius,  Bishop  of  Ypres,  was  jjublished  in  1 640,  and  in 
the  very  next  year  was  censured  at  Rome.  But,  as  the  great 
controversy  that  s])rang  out  of  the  condemnation  of  this  book 
belongs  more  strictly  to  the  next  period,  we  shall  defer  it  tor 
the  present. 

39.  The  Socinian  academy  at  Racow,  which  drew  to  itself 
SocJnus;  Several  proselytes  from  other  countries,  acquired  con 
VoikeUus.  siderable  importance  in  theological  literature  after 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  It  was  not  likely  that  a  sect 
regarded  with  peculiar  animosity  would  escape,  in  the  general 
disposition  of  the  Catholic  party  in  Poland  to  oppress  the  dis- 
sidents whom  they  had  long  feared:  the  Rjicovian  institution 
was  broken  up  and  dispersed  in  1638,  though  some  of  its 
members  continued  to  linger  in  that  country  for  twenty  years 
longer.  The  Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Polonorum,  published  at 
Amsterdam  (in  the  titlepage,  Irenopolis)  in  1658,  contains 
chiefly  the  works  of  Socinian  theologians  who  belong  to  this 
Grst  part  of  the  century.  The  Prajlectiones  Theologicte  of 
Faustus' Socinus  himself,  being  published  in  1609,  after  his 
death,  fall  within  this  class.     They  contain  a  systematic  theo- 
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logy  according  to  his  scheme,  and  are  praised  by  Eichhorn 
for  the  acuteness  and  depth  they  often  display,^  In  these, 
among  his  other  deviations  irom  the  general  orthodoxy  of 
Christendom,  Socinus  astonished  mankind  by  denying  the  evi- 
dences of  natural  religion,  resolving  our  knowledge,  even  of  a 
deity,  into  revelation.  This  jjaradox  is  more  worthy  of  those 
who  have  since  adopted  it,  than  of  so  acute  a  reasoner  as  So- 
ciims.^  It  is,  in  fact,  not  very  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  his 
theology,  which,  rejecting  all  it  thinks  incompatible  with  rea- 
son as  to  the  divine  attributes,  sliould  at  least  have  some  es- 
tablished notions  of  them  upon  rational  principles.  The  later 
Socinians,  even  those  neaiest  to  the  time,  did  not  follow  their 
master  in  this  part  of  his  tenets.^  The  treatise  of  Volkelius, 
son-in-law  of  Socinus,  De  Vera  Religione,  is  chiefly  taken  from 
the  latter's  writings.  It  was  printed  at  Racow  in  1633,  and 
again  in  Holland  in  1641 :  but,  most  of  the  Dutch  impi'ession 
having  been  burned  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  it  is  a  very 
scarce  book ;  and  copies  were  formerly  sold  at  great  prices. 
But  the  hangman's  bonfire  has  lost  its  charm ;  and  forbidden 
books,  when  they  happen  to  occur,  are  no  longer  in  much 
request.  The  first  book  out  of  five  in  this  volume  of  Volke- 
lius, on  the  attributes  of  God,  is  by  Crellius. 

40.  Crellius  was,  perha])S,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Raco- 
vian  school  in  this  century.'*  Many  of  its  members,  creiiius- 
like  himself,  were  Germans  ;  their  sect  having  gained  Ruaius. 
ground  in  some  of  the  Lutheran  States  about  this  time,  as  it 
did  also  in  the  United  Provinces.  Grotius  broke  a  lance 
with  him  in  his  treatise  De  Satisfactione  Christi,  to  which  he 
replied  in  another  with  the  same  title.  Each  retired  from  the 
field  with  the  courtesies  of  chivalry  towards  his  antagonist. 
The  Dutch  Arminians  in  general,  though  very  erroneously 
supposed  to  concur  in  all  the  leading  tenets  of  the  Racovian 

1  Kchhom,  ti.  part  1,  p.  283.  Simon,  Volkelius,  nunc  Ruarus  non  probant,  in 
however,  observes  that  Sotinus  knew  little  eo  quod  cirea  Dei  coguitioneni  petita  e 
Greek  or  Hebrew,  as  he  owns  hiniself;  natuni  rerum  argunient;i  abdicavijrit." 
though  he  pretends  to  decide  questions  — Grot.  Epist.,  904.  See,  too,  Kuan  Epist., 
which   require  a  knowledge  of  these  Ian-  p.  210. 

guages.     1  quote  from  Bibliotheque  Uui-  *  Uupin   prai-ses  Volkelius   highly,   but 

vcrselle,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  498.  stiys  of  Crellius,  "  II  avoit  beaucoup  etudie, 

2  Tillotson,  in  one  of  his  sermon.«i  (I  mais  il  n'etoit  pas  un  esprit  fort  eleve."  — 
cannot  give  the  reference,  writing  from  Bibl.  des  Auteurs  separes,  ii.  014,  v.  028. 
memory),  dissents,  as  might  be  expected,  Simon,  on  the  contrary  {ubi  siifird),  praises 
from  this  denial  of  natural  religion,  but  Crellius  highly,  and  .s;iys  no  other  com- 
with  such  encomiums  on  Socinus  as  some  nienbitor  of  his  party  is  comparable  U 
archbishops  would  have  avoided.  him. 

*  "  Sociiium  sectoB  ejus  principea  nuper 

vol..  u.  27 
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theologians,  treated  them  with  much  respect.*  Grotius 
was  often  reproached  with  the  intimacies  he  kept  up  among 
these  obnoxious  sectaries ;  and  many  of  his  letters,  as  well 
as  those  of  Curcellteus  and  other  leading  Arminians,  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  personal  regard  they  felt  for  tliein.-  Several 
proofs  of  this  will  be  also  found  in  the  P^jistles  of  Ruarus,  a 
book  which  throws  much  light  on  the  theological  opinions  of 
the  age.  Ruarus  was  a  man  of  acuteness,  learning,  and  piety, 
not  wholly  concurring  with  the  Racovians,  but  not  far  re- 
moved from  them;^      The  Commentaries  of  Gx'otius  on  the 


1  The  Remonstrants  refused  to  ana- 
thematize the  Sociiiians.  Kpiscopius  says, 
on  iiccoiint  of  the  apparent  arguments  in 
their  tavor,  and  the  diJerences  that  have 
always  existed  on  that  head.  Apologia 
Confessioois ;  Episc.  Op.,  vol.  1.  His  o.vn 
tenets  were  prohably  what  some  would 
call  Arian  :  thus  he  sa>s,  "  Personis  his 
tribus  divinitatem  tribui,  non  coUaterali- 
ter  aut  co-ordinate,  sed  subordinate."  — 
Inst.  Theol.,  1.  iv.  c.  2,  32.  (Jrotius  says, 
he  finds  the  Catholics  more  tractable  about 
the  Trinity  than  the  Calviuists. 

2  Grotius  never  shrunk  from  defending 
his  intimacy  with  Kuarus  and  Crellius ; 
and,  after  praising  the  former,  concludes, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  witii  this  liberal  and 
honest  sentiment:  "Ego  vero  ejus  sum 
animi,  ejusque  instituti,  ut  milii  cum 
homiuibus  cunctis  prajcipue  cum  Ohri.s- 
tiaiiis  quantumvis  errantibus  necessitu- 
dinis  aliquid  putem  intcrcedere,  idque  me 
neijue  dictis  necjue  fictis  pigeat  douion- 
Btrare."  —  Epist.  8150.  '•  IIcEretici  nisi  ali- 
quid haberent  veri  ac  nobiscum  coumiune, 
jam  hasretici  non  essent." — 2di  Series,  p. 
873.  "  Nihil  veri  eo  f  ictum  est  deterius, 
quod  in  id  Socinus  incidit." — p.  880. 
This,  he  thought,  was  the  case  in  some 
questions,  where  Socinus.  without  design- 
ing it,  had  agreed  with  antiquity.  "  Neque 
me  pudeat  cousentire  Socino,  si  quando 
is  in  verani  veteremque  seutentiam  inci- 
dit, ut  sane  fecit  in  controversia  de  jus- 
titia  per  fldem,  et  aliis  nonnullis."  —  Id., 
p.  797.  "  Socinus  hoc  non  agens  in  anti- 
qu.ne  ecclesiie  sensus  nonnun(iuam  incidit, 
et  exs  partes,  ut  ingenio  valebat,  pcreoluit 
feliciter.  Admiscuit  alia  qua>  etiam  vera 
diceuti  auctorit  item  detra.xere."'^  Epist. 
BiO.  Even  during  his  controversy  with 
Crellius,  he  wrote  to  him  in  a  very  hand- 
some manner.  "  H'jne  autem  in  epistola 
tua,  qu;c  mihi  long';  gratissiraa  advenit, 
de  me  juiiicas,  non  esse  me  eorum  in  nu- 
merc .  qui  ob  seutentias  salva  pietjite  dis- 
flenti'ntes,  alieiio  a  quoqnam  sini  animo, 
ftut  boni  alicujus  amioitiam  repudiare. 
Etiam  in  libro  de  vera  religione  [Volkelii], 


quem  jam  percurri,  relecturus  et  posthac, 
multa  invenio  sumnio  cum  judicio  obner- 
vata  ;  illud  vero  saeculo  gratulor,  repertoa 
homilies,  qui  neutiquam  in  controversiia 
subtiiibus  tautuni  ponunt,  quantum  in 
vera  vita;  emendatione,  et  quotidiano  ad 
sauctitatem  profectu." —  Epist.  280.  (liJ31.) 
He  wrote  with  kindness  and  regret  on  the 
breaking-up  of  the  establishment  at  Racow 
in  li)38.  Ep.  lOOij.  Grotius  lias  been  as 
obnoxious  on  the  score  of  Socinianism  as 
of  I'opery.  His  Commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures  are  taxed  with  it ;  and  in  fact 
he  is  not  in  good  odor  with  any  but  the 
Arminian  divines ;  uor  do  they,  we  see, 
wholly  agree  with  him. 

2  lluarus  nearly  agreed  with  Grotius 
as  to  the  atonement  ;  at  leiist,  the  latter 
thought  .so.  "  De  .sati.sfjietione  ita  mihi 
respoiidit,  ut  niiiil  admodum  controver- 
sia; relinqueretur." —  Grot.  Epist.,  2da  Se- 
ries, p.  881.  See  also  Kuari  IJpistoUe,  pp. 
143,  282.  He  paid  also  more  respect  to 
the  second  century  than  some  of  his  bre- 
thren, pp.  loo,  43J,  and  even  struggles 
to  agree  with  the  Ante-Nicene  fathers ; 
though  he  cannot  come  up  to  them.  pp. 
275,  29(5.  But,  in  answer  to  .some  of  his 
correspondents  who  magnified  primitive 
authority,  he  well  replies  :  "  Ueinde  (lusero 
quis  illos  fixit  veritati  terminos  ?  qui.s 
duo  ilia  prima  saecula  ab  omni  errore 
absolvit  ?  Annon  eccle.siiustica  historia 
satis  testatur,  nonnulhis  opiniones  porteu- 
tosjis  jam  turn  inter  eos  qui  nomen  Ohjisti 
dederant,  invalui.s.se .'  Quin  ut  vernm  ?a- 
tear,  res  ipsa  docet  nonniiUos  posterioris 
aevi  acutius  in  enodaudis  Scripturis  ver.sa- 
tos  ;  et  ut  de  nostra  ietate  dicam,  vaide 
me  poeniteret  (Jalvini  vestri  ac  Bozie  si 
nihilo  solidius  sacras  literas  interpretaren- 
tur,  quam  video  illos  ipsos,  quos  tu  milii 
obducis,  fecisse."  —  p.  183.  He  lamented 
the  fatal  swerving  from  Protestantism  into 
which  reverence  for  antiquity  was  leading 
his  friend  Grotius  :  "  Fort;issis  et  antiqui- 
tatis  veneratio,  qua  gravibus  quibusdiim 
Pontiiiciorum  erroribus  praeluxit,  ultra 
lineam  cum  perduxit,"  p.  277  (1&42) ;  and 
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Scriptures  have  been  also  charged  with  Socinianism ;  but  he 
pleaded  that  his  interpretations  were  those  of  the  fathere. 

41.  Two  questions  of"  great  importance,  which  liad  been 
raised  in  the  preceding  century,  became  still  more  Krastian- 
interesting  in  the  present,  on  account  of  the  more  ^"^ 
fre(iucnt  occasion  that  the  force  of  circumstances  gave  for 
their  investigation,  and  the  greater  names  that  were  engaged 
iu  it.  Both  of  these  arose  out  of  the  natiouid  establishment  of 
churches,  and  their  consequent  relation  to  the  commonwealth. 
One  regarded  the  power  of  the  magistrate  over  the  church  he 
recognized :  the  other  involved  the  right  of  his  subjects  to 
dissent  from  it  by  nonconformity,  or  by  a  diiferent  mode  of 
worship. 

42.  Erastus,  by  proposing  to  substitute  for  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline of  ecclesiastical  censures,  and   especially  for       . 
excommunication,  a  perpetual  superintendence  of  the   tinned  by 
civil  power  over  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  church,    ^°°^'"' 
liad   given    name  to  a  scheme  generally  denominated  Eras- 
tianism,  though  in  some  respects  far  broader  than  any  thing  he 
seems  to  have  suggested.     It  was  more  elaborately  maintained 
by  Hooker  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and  had  been,  in  fact, 
that  on  Avhich  the  English  Reformation,  under  Henry,  was 
originally  founded.     But  as  it  was  manilestly  opposed  to  the 
ultramontane  pretensions  of  the  see  of   Rome,  and  even  to 
the  more  moderate  theories  of  the  Catholic  Church,  being,  of 
course,  destructive  of  her  independence,  so  did  it  stand  ia 
equal  contradiction  to  the  Presbyterian  scheme  of  Scotland 
and  of  the  United  Provinces.     In  the  latter  country,  the  States 

in  answer  to  Mersenne,  who  seems  to  have  have  read  the  first,  which  must  excuse  my 

had  some  hopes   of  his  conversion,   and  quotations.     The  learning,  sense,  and  in- 

reeonnnended  to  him  the  controversy  of  tegi-ity  of  Ruarus,   as   well  as   the   hi^h 

Orotius  with  Rivet,  he  plainly  replies,  that  respect  which   Ualixtus,  Curcellaeus.  and 

tlie   fonner  had  extenuated  some  things  other  gi-eat  men,  felt  for  him,  render  the 

in  the  Church  of  Rome  which  ought  to  be  book  of  some  interest.     He  tells  us  that 

altered.  —  p.  258.     This  he  frequently  la-  while   he   was  in  England,  about  1(317,  a 

meiits  in  the  course  of  his  letters,  but,  in  professorship  at  Cambridge  was  offered  to 

couiparison  with  some  of  the  sterner  Soci-  him,  worth  XlOO  per  annum,  besides  as 

nians,  treats  him  with  gentleness.     It  is  much  more  from  privnle  puynls.  —  p.  71. 

remarkable  that  even  he  and  Crelliusseem  lint  he  probably  mistmik  the  civil  speeches 

to   have   excluded    the    members   of  the  of  individuals  for  an  oiler :  he  was  notemi- 

Church  of  Rome,  except  the  "  vulgus  in-  nent  enough  for  such  a  proposal  on  the 

eruditum  et  Cassandri  gregales,"  from  sal-  part  of  the  university  ;   and  at  least   ha 

ration;  and  this  while  almost  all  churches  must  have  been  silent  about  his  Socinian- 

were  anathematizing    themselves    in   the  Ism.     The  morality  of  the  early  Socini.in.s 

Bame  way.     Ruar.  Eplst.,  p.  9,  and  p.  167.  was  very  strict,  anil  even  ascetic  ;  proofs  of 

This  book  contains   two  centuries   of  which  appear  ill  these  letters.  —  p.  3lj*5,  et 

epistles,  the  .second  of  which  is  said  to  be  alibi. 
»ery  scaj^e;  and  I  doubt  whether  many 
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of  Holland  had  been  favorable  to  the  Arminians,  so  far  at 
And  Gro-  least  as  to  repress  any  violence  against  them :  the 
tius.  clergy  were    exasperated    and  intolerant ;   and   this 

raised  the  question  of  civil  supremacy,  in  which  Grotius,  by 
one  of  his  early  works,  entitled  Pietas  Ordinum  Hollandiie, 
published  in  1613,  sustained  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to 
inhibit  dangerous  controversies. 

43.  He  retuinied,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  to  the  same 
His  treatise  theme  in  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  work,  I)e 
toTpowe^  Iniperio  Summarum  Potestatum  circa  Sacra.  It  ia 
of  the  state,  written  upon  the  Anglican  principles  of  regal  su- 
premacy, which  had,  however,  become  far  less  popular  with 
the  rulers  of  our  church  than  in  the  days  of  Cranmer,  Whit- 
gift,  and  Hooker.  After  stating  the  question,  and  proving  the 
ecclesiastical  power  of  the  magistrate  by  natural  law.  Scrip- 
ture, estabhshed  usage,  agreement  of  Heathen  and  Christian 
writers,  and  the  reason  of  the  thing,  he  distinguishes  control 
over  sacred  offices  from  their  exercise,  and  proceeds  to  in- 
quire whether  the  magistrate  may  take  the  latter  on  himself; 
which,  tliough  practised  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  he 
finds  inconvenient  at  present,  the  manners  required  for  the 
regal  and  sacerdotal  character  being  wholly  different.* 

44.  Actions  may  be  prescribed  or  forbidden  by  natural 
divine  law,  positive  divine  law,  or  human  law ;  the  latter  ex- 
tending to  nothing  but  what  is  left  indefinite  by  the  other  two. 
But,  though  we  are  bound  not  to  act  in  obedience  to  human 
laws  which  contradict  the  divine,  we  are  also  bound  not 
forcibly  to  resist  them.  We  may  defend  ourselves  by  force 
agtiinst  an  equal,  not  against  a  superior,  as  he  proves,  first, 
from  the  Digest,  and,  secondly,  from  the  New  Testament.^ 
Thus  the  rule  of  passive  obedience  is  unequivocally  laid  down. 
He  meets  the  recent  examples  of  resistance  to  sovereigns,  by 
saying  that  they  cannot  be  approved  where  the  kings  have 
had  an  absolute  power ;  but  where  they  ai'e  bound  by  com- 
pact or  the  authority  of  a  senate  or  of  estates,  since  their 
power  is  not  unlimited,  they  may  be  resisted  on  just  grounds 
by  that  authority.^  "  Which  I  remark,"  he  proceeds  to 
say,  "  lest  any  one,  as  I  sometimes  have  known,  should  dis- 
grace a  good  cause  by  a  mistaken  defence." 

•  Cap.  4.  *  Cap.  3.  tur,  in  hos!,  ut  summnm  imperium   noD 

*  "  Sin  alicubi  reges  tales  fuere,  qui  obtinent,  arma  ex  optiuiatum  timquam 
pactis  give  po.'iitivis  legibus  et  senatus  ali-  superiorimi  sententiasuiui  justis  decaiiidl 
e^jlu  aut  ordinum  decrctis  adstriugeren-  potueruat."  —  Ibid. 
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45.  The  magistrate  can  alter  nothing  which  is  definitelj 
laid  down  by  the  positive  law  of  God ;  but  he  may  regulate 
the  circumstantial  observance  even  of  such ;  and,  as  to  things 
undefined  in  Scripture,  he  has  plenary  jurisdiction,  such  as 
the  temporalities  of  the  church,  the  convocation  of  synods,  the 
election  of  pastors.  The  burden  of  proof  lies  on  those  who 
would  limit  the  civil  power  by  affirming  any  thing  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  divine  law.^  The  authority  attributed  in 
Scripture  to  churches  does  not  interfere  with  the  power  of  the 
magistrate,  being  persuasive,  and  not  coercive.  The  whole 
church  has  no  coercive  power  by  divine  right. ^  But,  since  the 
visible  church  is  a  society  of  divine  institution,  it  follows,  that 
whatever  is  naturally  competent  to  a  lawful  society  is  compe- 
tent also  to  the  church,  unless  it  can  be  proved  to  be  with- 
drawn from  it.^  It  has,  therefore,  a  legislative  government 
(regimen  constitutivum),  of  which  he  gives  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  Day  as  an  example.  But  this  does  not  impair 
the  sovereign's  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  In  treating 
of  that  supremacy,  he  does  not  clearly  show  what  jurisdiction 
he  attributes  to  the  magistrate ;  most  of  his  instances  relating 
to  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  as  to  wliich  no  question  is 
likely  to  arise.*  But,  on  the  whole,  he  means  undoubtedly  to 
carry  the  supremacy  as  far  as  is  done  in  England. 

46.  In  a  chapter  on  the  due  exercises  of  the  civil  supre- 
macy over  the  church,  he  shows  more  of  a  Protestant  feeling 
than  would  have  been  found  in  him  when  he  approached  the 
latter  yeare  of  his  life  ;^  and  declares  fully  against  submission 
to  any  visible  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  so  that  sovereigns 
are  not  bound  to  follow  the  ministers  of  the  church  in  what 
they  may  affirm  as  doctrine.  Ecclesiastical  synods  he  deems 
often  useful,  but  thinks  the  magistrate  is  not  bound  to  act 
with  their  consent,  and  that  they  are  sometimes  pernicious.^ 
The  magistrate  may  determine  who  shall  compose  such 
synods/  —  a  strong  position,  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  at 


*  Cap.  3.  s  Cap.   6.      lie  states  the  question  to 

*  Cap.  4.  be  this:   "An  post  apostolorum  jetatem 
»  "  Quandoquidem    eccleaia   coetus  est  aut  persona  aut  coetus  sit  aliquis  aspeo- 

diTina  lege  non  permissiis  tantum  sed  et  tabilis,  de  qui  quove  certi  esse  possimus 

bistitutus,  de  aspectabili   coetu    loquor,  ac  debeamus,  queecunque  ab  ipsls  propo- 

Bequitur  ea  omnia  quae  ccetibua  legitimis  nantur,  esse  indubitatas  veritatis.    Negant 

naturaliter    competunt,     etiam    ecclesiae  hoc  Evangelici ;  aiunt  Romanenses." 

competere,   quatenus  Eideinpta  non  pro-  <>  Cap.  7. 

bantur."  —  Ibid.  '  "  Designare  eos,  qui  ad  synodum  sunt 

*  Cap.  6.  ventuii." 
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great  length.  Even  if  the  members  are  elected  by  the 
church,  the  magistrate  may  reject  those  whom  he  reckons 
unfit :  he  may  preside  in  the  assembly ;  confirm,  reject,  annul 
its  decisions.  He  may  also  legislate  about  the  whole  organi- 
zation of  the  established  church.^  It  is  for  him  to  determine 
what  form  of  religion  shall  be  publicly  exercised ;  an  essen- 
tial right  of  sovereignty,  as  political  writers  have  laid  it  down. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  experience  ;  "  for  if  any  one  shall 
ask  why  the  Romish  religion  flourished  in  England  under 
Mary,  the  Protestant  under  Elizabeth,  no  cause  can  be 
assigned  but  the  pleasure  of  these  queens,  or,  as  some  might 
say,  of  the  queens  and  parliaments."  To  the  objection  from 
the  danger  of  abuse  in  conceding  so  much  power  to  the 
sovereign,  he  replies,  that  no  other  theory  will  secure  us 
better.  On  every  supposition,  the  power  must  be  lodged  in 
men,  who  are  all  liable  to  error.  We  must  console  ourselves 
by  a  trust  in  Divine  Providence  alone.^ 

47.  The  sovereign  may  abolish  false  religions,  and  punish 
their  professors,  which  no  one  else  can.  Here  again  we  find 
precedents  instead  of  arguments ;  but  he  says  that  the  primi- 
tive church  disapproved  of  capital  punishments  for  heresy, 
which  seems  to  be  his  main  reason  for  doing  the  same.  The 
sovereign  may  also  enjoin  silence  in  controversies,  and  inspect 
the  conduct  of  the  clergy  without  limiting  himself  by  the  ca- 
nons ;  though  he  will  do  well  to  regard  them.  Legislation  and 
jurisdiction,  that  is,  of  a  coercive  nature,  do  not  belong  to  the 
chui'ch,  except  as  they  may  be  conceded  to  it  by  the  civil 
power.^  He  fully  explains  the  various  kinds  of  ecclesiastical 
law  that  have  been  gradually  introduced.  Even  the  power  of 
the  keys,  which  is  by  divine  right,  cannot  be  so  exercised  as 
to  exclude  the  appellant  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign ;  as  he 
proves  by  the  Roman  law,  and  by  the  usage  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris.* 

48.  The  sovereign  has  a  control  (inspectionem  cum  impe- 
nd) over  the  ordination  of  priests,  and  certainly  possesses  a 
right  of  confirmation ;  that  is,  the  assignment  of  an  ordained 

1  Cap.  8.     "  Nulla  in  re  magis  elucescit  gelica  viguerit,  causa  proxima  reddi  DOn 

vis  sumnii  impnrii,   quam   quod  in  ejus  poterit,  nisi  ex  arbitrio  reginarum,  aut,  ut 

arbitrio  est  quasnam  religio  publice  exer-  quibusdam  videtur,   Teginarum  ac  pailv 

ceatur,  idijue  pracipuum  inter  majestutis  menti."  —  p.  242. 

jura  ponuntomnes  qui  politicescripserunt.  ^  Cap.  8. 

Docet  idem  expeiientia ;    si  enim  qua?raa  3  rbid. 

cur  in  An^lia  Slaria  regnante    Romana  *  Cap.  9. 
religio,  Eliiiibetha  vero  imperantu,  Bran- 
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minister  to  a  given  cure.^  And,  though  the  election  of  pastors 
belongs  to  the  church,  this  may,  for  good  reasons,  be  taken 
into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  Instances  in  point  are  easily 
found ;  and  the  chapter  upon  the  subject  contains  an  interest- 
ing historical  summary  of  this  part  of  ecclesiastical  law.  In 
every  case,  the  sovereign  has  a  right  of  annulling  an  election, 
and  also  of  removing  a  pastor  from  the  local  exercise  of  his 
ministry.'^ 

49.  This  is  the  full  development  of  an  Erastian  theory, 
which  Cranmer  had  early  espoused,  and  Vthich  Kemark 
Hooker  had  maintained  in  a  less  extensive  manner.  «pon  this 
Bossuet  has  animadverted  upon  it,  nor  can  it  appear  ^°'^^' 
tolerable  to  a  zealous  churchman.''  It  was  well  received  in 
England  by  the  lawyers,  who  had  always  been  jealous  of 
the  spiritual  tribunals,  especially  of  late  years,  when,  under  the 
patronage  of  Laud,  they  had  taken  a  higher  tone  than  seemed 
compatible  with  the  supremacy  of  the  common  law.  The 
scheme,  nevertheless,  is  open  to  some  objections,  when  pro- 
pounded in  so  unlimited  a  manner,  none  of  which  is  more 
striking  than  that  it  tends  to  convert  differences  of  religious 
opinion  into  crimes  against  the  state,  and  furnishes  bigotry 
with  new  arguments  as  well  as  new  arms  in  its  conflict  with 
the  free  exercise  of  human  reason.  Grotius,  however,  feared 
rather  that  he  had  given  too  little  power  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate than  too  much.* 

50.  Persecution  for  religious  heterodoxy,  in  all  its  degrees, 
was,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  principle  as  well  Toleration 
as  the  practice  of  every  chui-ch.  It  was  held  incon-  ofreiigiom 
sistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  magistrate  to  per- 
mit any  religion  but  his  own;  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to 
suffer  any  but  the  true.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  a  compro- 
mise between  belligerent  parties ;  the  toleration  of  the  dissi- 
dents in  Poland  was  nearly  of  the  same  kind :  but  no  state 

*  Cap.  10.  "  Confirmationem  banc  sum-  ecolesiatn  vocant."  —  Epist.  42.  This  wa* 
mse  potestatl  acceptam  ferendam  nemo  in  1G14,  after  the  publication  of  the  Pictas 
sanus  negaverit."  Orclinum  llollandiae.     As  he  drew  nearer 

2  Ibid.  to  the  Church  of  Kome,  or  that  of  Canter- 

*  See  Le  Clerc's  remarks  on  what  Bos-  bury,  he  must  probably  have  somewhat 
suet  has  said.  Bibliotheiue  Choisie,  p.  modified  his  Erastianism.  And  yet  he 
849.  seems  never  to  have  been  friendly  to  the 

*  "  Ego  multo  magis  vereor,  ne  minus  tempoial  power  of  bishops.  He  writes  in 
quam  par  est  magistratibus,  aut  plus-  August,  1641,  "  Episcopis  Anglias  videtu* 
qiiam  par  est  pastoribus  tribuerim,  quam  mansurum  nomen  prope  sine  re,  accisa  et 
xte  in  alteram  partem  itcrum  (?)  exces-  opulentia  et  auctoritate.  Mihi  non  dia- 
•erim,  nee  sic  quidem  illis  satisfiet  qui  se  plicet  ecclesiae  pastores  et  ab  inani  pompa 
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powerful  enough  to  restrain  its  sectaries  from  the  exercise  of 
their  separate  worship  had  any  scruples  about  the  right  and 
obligation  to  do  so.  Even  the  writers  of  that  century,  who 
seemed  most  strenuous  for  toleration,  —  Castalio,  Celso,  and 
Koornhert,  —  had  confined  themselves  to  denying  the  justice 
of  penal,  and  especially  of  capital,  inflictions  for  heresy :  the 
libei-ty  of  public  worship  had  but  incidentally,  if  at  all,  been 
discussed.  Acontius  had  developed  larger  principles,  distin- 
guishing the  fundamental  from  the  accessory  doctrines  of  the 
gospel;  which,  by  weakening  the  associations  of  bigotry,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  Catholic  tolerance.  Episcopius  speaks 
in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  treatise  of  Acontius,  De  Strata- 
gematibus  Satanae,  and  says  that  the  remonstrants  trod  closely 
in  his  steps,  as  would  appear  by  comparing  their  writings ;  so 
that  he  shall  quote  no  passages  in  proof,  their  entire  books 
bearing  witness  to  the  conformity.' 

51.  The  Arminian  dispute  led,  by  necessary  consequence, 
Claimed  by  **^  ^^^^  qucstiou  of  pubhc  tolcration.  They  sought  at 
the  Armi-  first  a  free  admission  to  the  pulpits  ;  and  in  an  excel- 
'"^^'  lent  speech  of  Grotius,  addressed  to  the  magistrates 
of  Amsterdam  in  1616,  he  objects  to  a  separate  toleration  as 
rending  the  bosom  of  the  church.  But  it  was  soon  evident 
that  nothing  more  could  be  obtained ;  and  their  adversaries 
refused  this.  They  were  driven,  therefore,  to  contend  for 
religious  liberty ;  and  the  writings  of  Episcopius  are  full  of 
this  plea.  Against  capital  punishments  for  heresy  he  raises 
his  voice  with  indignant  severity,  and  asserts  that  the  whole 
Christian  world  abhorred  the  fatal  precedent  of  Calvin  in 
the  death  of  Servetus.^  This  indicates  a  remarkable  change 
already  wrought  in  the  sentiments  of  mankind.  No  capital 
punislunents  for  heresy  seem  to  have  been  inflicted  in  Pro- 

et  a  curls  Sfecularium  rerum  sublevari."  fess.  Remonstrantium,  c.  24,  p.  241.    The 

—  p.  1011.     lie  had   a  regard  for  Laud,  whole  passage  is  very  remarkable,  as  an 

as  the  restorer  of  a  reverence  for  primi-  indignant  reproof  of  a  party  who,  while 

tive  antiquity,  and  frequently  laments  his  living  under  Popish  governments,  cry  out 

fate;  but  had  said,  in  1640,  "  Doleo  quod  for   liberty  of  conscience,   and  deny  the 

episcopi  nimium  intendendo  potentias  su»  right  of  punishing  opinions ;   yet  in  all 

nerv03   odium  sibi  potius  quam  amorem  their  writing*  and  actions,  when  they  have 

populorum  pariunt."  —  Kp.  1390.  the  power,  display  the  very  opposite  prin- 

'  EpLscop.  Opera,  i.  301  (edit.  1665).  ciples.     [The  Council  of  Geneva,  in  1632, 

2  "  Calvinus  signum  primus  extulit  su-  little  ashamed  of  the  death  of  Servetus, 

pra  alios  omnes,   et  exemplum   dedit  in  had  condemned  one  Nicolas  Antoine  to  be 

theatre  Gebennensi  funestissimum,  quod-  strangled   and   burned  for    denying    the 

que  (^hristianus   orbis   merito    execratur  Trinity.     Bibliotheque  Raisonnee,  ii.  156. 

et  abominatur;   nee  hoc   contentus   tam  I  do  not  distinctly  recollect  any  later  case 

atroci  facinore,  cruento   simul  animo  et  in  Protestant  countries  of  capital  puuish- 

ealamo  parentavit." — Apologia  pro  Con-  ment  for  mere  heresy  —1842.] 
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testant  countnes  after  tliis  time ;  nor  wore  they  as  frequently 
or  as  boldly  vindicated  as  before.' 

52.  The  Independents  chiini  to  themselves  the  honor  of 
having  been  the  first  to  maintain  the  jirinciples  b>  thoina» 
of  general  toleration,  both  as  to  freedom  of  worship  penJeuts; 
and  immunity  from  penalties  for  opinion.  But  that  the  Armi- 
nians  were  not  as  early  promulgators  of  the  same  noble  tenets, 
seems  not  to  have  been  proved.  Crellius,  in  his  Vindiciai  pro 
Religionis  Libertate,  IGoG,  contended  for  the  Polish  dissidents, 
and  especially  for  his  own  sect.^  Tlie  princiide  is  implied,  if 
not  expressed,  in  the  writings  of  Chillingworth,  and  still  more 
of  Hales ;  but  the  first  famous  plea  in  this  country  for  tole- 
rance in  i-eligion,  on  a  comprehensive  basis  and  on  deep-seated 
foundations,  was  the  Liberty  of  Pro})hesying,  by  ^^^j^, 
Jeremy  Taylor.  This  celebrated  work  was  written,  .Jeremy 
according  to  Taylor's  dedication,  during  his  retire-  ^^  °'' . 
ment  in  Wales,  whither  he  was  driven,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  by 
this  great  storm  which  hath  dashed  the  vessel  of  the  church 
all  in  pieces;"  and  published  in  1647.  He  speaks  of  himself 
as  without  access  to  books :  it  is  evident,  however,  from  the 
abundance  of  his  quotations,  that  he  was  not  much  in  want  of 
them ;  and  from  this,  as  well  as  other  strong  indications,  we 
may  reasonaldy  believe  that  a  considerable  part  of  his  treatise 
had  been  committed  to  paper  long  before. 

53.  The  argument  of  this  important  book  I'ests  on  one 
leading  maxim,  derived  from  the  Arminian  divines,  ms  Liberty 
as  it  was  in  them  from  I-Crasmus  and  Acontius,  that  of  PropUe- 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  are  comprised   *^'°S' 

in  narrow  compass,  not  beyond  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  its  lite- 
ral meaning;  that  all  the  rest  is  matter  of  disputation,  and  too 
uncertain,  for  the  most  part,  to  warrant  our  condemning  those 


'  ''De  hwreticorum  poenis  qufie  scripsi,  writer.    I  should  think  he  was  the  latert 

in  lis  nieeum  sentit   Gallia  et  Germania,  Protestant  who  lias  tarnished  his  name  by 

ut  piito,  omuls."  —  Grot.  Epist.,  p.  941.  such  sentiments. 

(1642.)  Som»- years  sooner,  there  had  been  ^  xhis  short  tract,  which  will  he  found 
remaiiLS  of  the  leaven  in  France.  "  .\dver-  anions  the  collected  works  of  Crellius,  in 
sus  h,T>rct)cidiii,"  he  .says  in  1626,  "satis  the  Uibliotheca  Fratrum  Polonoruni,  cou- 
nt arbitror  plane  locutus  sum,  certe  ifci  ut  tains  a  just  and  temperate  pleading  for 
hie  multos  ob  id  oflenderim."  —  p.  7S9.  rdiirious  liberty,  but  little  which  can  ap- 
Our  o^vn  Fuller,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  lii.s  pear  very  striking  in  modern  times.  It  is 
Church  History,  written  about  16r)0,  said,  ncrevtheless.  to  have  been  translated 
speaks  with  some  disapprobation  of  the  and  rcijulilished  by  D'llolbach  about  17(50. 
sympathy  of  the  people  with  Legat  and  This  I  have  not  seen ;  but  there  must,  I 
Wightman,  burne  t  by  James  I.,  in  li'il4  ;  presume,  have  been  .a  .cood  deal  of  rondu 
ana  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  is  ituni  aclded  to  make  it  stimulatin<j  onough 
K  well-natured  and  not  generally  bigoted  for  his  school. 
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who  differ  from  us,  as  if  their  error  must  be  criminal.  This 
one  proposition,  mucli  expanded,  according  to  Taylor's  diffuse 
style,  and  displayed  in  a  variety  of  language,  pervades  the 
whole  treatise ;  a  small  part  of  which,  in  comparison  with 
the  rest,  bears  immediately  on  the  point  of  political  toleration, 
as  a  duty  of  civil  governments  and  of  churches  invested  with 
jx)wer.  In  the  greater  portion,  Taylor  is  rather  arguing 
against  tliat  dogmatism  of  judgment  which  induces  men,  either 
singly  or  collectively,  to  pronounce  with  confidence  where 
only  a  varying  probability  can  be  attained.  This  spirit  is  the 
religious,  though  not  entirely  the  political,  motive  of  intole- 
rance ;  and,  by  chasing  this  from  the  heart,  he  inferred,  not 
that  he  should  lay  wide  the  door  to  universal  freedom,  but 
dispose  the  magistrate  to  consider  more  equitably  the  claims 
of  every  sect.  "  Whatsoever  is  against  the  foundation  of  faith, 
or  contrary  to  good  life  and  the  laws  of  obedience,  or  destruc- 
tive to  human  society  and  the  public  and  just  interests  of 
bodies  politic,  is  out  of  the  limits  of  my  question,  and  does  not 
))retend  to  compliance  or  toleration :  so  that  I  allow  no 
indifferency,  nor  any  countenance  to  those  religions  whose 
principles  destroy  goveniment,  nor  to  those  religions,  if  there 
be  any  such,  that  teach  ill  life." 

54.  No  man,  as  Taylor  here  teaclies,  is  under  any  obliga- 
Boidnessof  ^'^'^^  ^^  believe  that  in  revelation,  which  is  not  so 
his  doc-  revealed  but  that  wise  men  and  good  men  have  dif- 
fered in  their  opinions  about  it.  And  the  great 
variety  of  ojiinions  in  churches,  and  even  in  tlie  same  church 
"  there  being  none  that  is  in  prosperity,"  as  he  with  rather  ? 
startling  boldness  puts  it,  "  but  changes  her  doctrines  every 
age,  either  by  bringing  in  new  doctrines  or  by  contradicting 
her  old,"  shows  that  we  can  have  no  term  of  union  but  that 
wherein  all  agree,  —  the  creed  of  the  apostles.^  And  hence 
though  we  may  undoubtedly  cany  on  our  own  private  in- 
quiries as  much  farther  as  we  see  reason,  none  who  hold  this 
fundamental  faith  are  to  be  esteemed  heretics,  nor  liable  to 
punishment.  And  here  lie  proceeds  to  reprove  all  those  oblique 
acts  which  are  not  direct  persecutions  of  men's  persons,  —  the 

'  "  Since    no    cliurches    hcliere    them-  every  one  of  them,  in  some  thing  or  oth- 

selves  infallible,  that  Duly  excepted  wliii'h  er."      This   is  Taylor's  fearless   mode  of 

all  other  churches  say  is  most  of  all  de-  grappling  with   his   argument ;    and  auy 

ceived,  it  were  strange  if,  in  so  many  arti-  other  must   give   a   church   that   claims 

cles,  which  make  u)!  their  sevei-al  bodies  infallibility  tlae  advautage. 
of  conl'essious,   they   had  net  mistaken, 
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destruction  of  books,  the  forbidding  the  publication  of  new 
ones,  the  setting  out  fraudulent  editions  and  similar  acts  of 
falsehood,  by  which  men  endeavor  to  stifle  or  pi-event  religious 
inquiry.  "  It  is  a  strange  industry  and  an  importune  diligence 
that  was  used  by  our  forefathers :  of  all  those  heresies  which 
gave  them  battle  and  employment,  we  have  absolutely  no  re- 
cord or  monument,  but  what  themselves,  who  are  adversaries, 
have  transmitted  to  us ;  and  we  know  that  advert-aries,  es[)e- 
cially  such  who  observed  all  opi)ortunities  to  discredit  both  the 
persons  and  doctrines  of  the  enemy,  are  not  always  the  best 
records  or  witnesses  of  such  transactions.  We  see  it  now  in 
this  very  age,  in  the  present  distemperatures,  that  parties  are 
no  good  registers  of  the  actions  of  the  advei-se  side ;  and  if 
we  cannot  be  confident  of  the  truth  of  a  story  now,  —  now  I 
say  that  it  is  possible  for  any  man,  and  likely  that  the  in- 
terested adversary  will  discover  the  imposture,  —  it  is  far  more 
unlikely  that  after-ages  should  know  any  other  truth,  but  such 
as  serves  the  ends  of  the  representers."  ^ 

55.  None  were  accounted  heretics  by  the  pi'imitive  church, 
who  held  by  the  Apostles'  Creed,  till  the  Council  of  ui,  notions 
Nice  defined  some  things,  rightly,  indeed,  as  Taylor  of  uucer- 
professes  to  believe,  but  perhaps  with  too  much  theological 
alteration  of  the  simplicity  of  ancient  foith,  so  that  '■•^"'''*- 
"  he  had  need  be  a  subtle  man  who  understands  the  very 
words  of  the  new  determinations."  And  this  was  carried 
much  farther  by  later  councils,  and  in  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
of  which,  though  protesting  his  own  persuasion  in  its  truth, 
he  intimates  not  a  little  disapprobation.  The  necessary  ar- 
ticles of  faith  are  laid  down  clearly  in  Scripture ;  but  no  man 
can  be  secure,  as  to  mysterious  points,  that  he  shall  certainly 
understand  and  believe  them  in  their  true  sense.  This  he 
shows,  first,  from  the  great  discrejjancy  of  readings  in  manu- 
scripts (an  argument  which  he  overstates  in  a  very  uncritical 
and  incautious  manner)  ;  next,  from  the  different  senses  the 
words  will  bear,  wliicli  there  is  no  certain  mark  to  distinguish, 
the  infinite  variety  of  human  understandings,  swayed,  it  may 
be,  by  interest,  or  detcirmined  by  accidental  and  extrinsical 
circumstances,  and  the  fallibility  of  those  means  by  which  men 
hope  to  attain  a  clear  knowledge  of  scriptural  truth.  And 
after  exposing,  certainly  with  no  extenuation,  the  difficulties  of 

*  Vol.  ?ii.  p.  424,  Ileber's  edition  of  Taylor. 
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interpretation,  he  concludes,  that,  since  these  ordinary  means 
of  expounding  Scripture  are  very  dubious,  "  he  that  is  tlie 
wisest,  and  by  consequence  the  likeliest  to  expound  truest,  in 
all  probabihty  of  reason,  will  be  very  far  from  confidence ; 
and  therefore  a  wise  man  would  not  willingly  be  prescribed  to 
by  others ;  and,  if  he  be  also  a  just  man,  he  will  not  impose 
upon  others ;  for  it  is  best  every  man  should  be  left  in  that 
liberty,  from  which  no  man  can  justly  take  him,  unless  he 
could  secure  him  from  error;  so  here  there  is  a  necessity  to 
%;onserve  the  liberty  of  prophesying  and  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture, —  a  necessity  derived  from  the  consideration  of  the 
difficulty  of  Scripture  in  questions  controverted,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  any  internal  medium  of  interpretation." 

56.  Taylor  would  in  much  of  this  have  found  an  echo  in 
gig  ,Q^  the  advocates  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  some 
opinion  of  Protestants  of  his  own  communion.  But  he  passes 
onward  to  assail  their  bulwarks.  Tradition,  or  the 
testimony  of  the  church,  he  holds  insufficient  and  uncertain, 
for  the  reasons  urged  more  fully  by  Daille ;  the  authority  of 
councils  is  almost  equally  precarious,  from  their  inconsistency, 
their  liability  to  factious  passions,  and  the  doubtful  authenticity 
of  some  of  their  acts ;  the  pofjc's  claim  to  infallibility  is 
combated  on  the  usual  grounds ;  the  judgment  of  the  fathers 
is  shown  to  be  inconclusive,  by  their  differences  among  them- 
selves, and  their  frequent  errors ;  and,  professing  a  desire  that 
"  their  great  reputation  should  be  preserved  as  sacred  as  it 
ought,"  he  refers  the  reader  to  Daille  for  other  things ;  and 
"shall  only  consider  that  the  writings  of  the  fathers  have  been 
BO  corrupted  by  the  intermixture  of  heretics,  so  many  false 
books  put  forth  in  their  names,  so  many  of  their  writings  lost 
which  would  more  clearly  have  explicated  their  sense,  and  at 
last  an  open  profession  made,  and  a  trade  of  making  the 
fathers  speak  not  what  themselves  thought,  but  what  other 
men  pleased,  that  it  is  a  great  instance  of  God's  providence, 
and  care  of  his  church,  that  we  have  so  much  good  preserved 
in  the  writings  which  we  receive  from  tlie  fathers,  and  that 
all  truth  is  not  as  clear  gone  as  is  the  certainty  of  their  great 
authority  and  reputation."  ^ 

*  It  seems  not  quite  easy  to  reconcile  with  which  he  writes  ;  for,  giTing  way  to 

this  with  what  Taylor  has  just  before  said  his   impetuosity,   when   he   has   said  any 

of  his  desire  to  presene  the  ri>put:ition  of  thing  that  would  give  offence,   or  which 

the   fathers  sacred.      In   no   writer   is   it  he   thought   incautious,   it   was  not    his 

more  necessary   to  observe   the   animus  custom,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,   to  ex* 
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57.  Tlie  authority  of  the  ehurch  cannot  be  any  longer 
alleged  when  neitlier  that  of  popes  and  councils,  nor  Djmeuity 
of  ancient  fathers,  is  maintainable;  since  the  diffu-  of  finding 
sive  church  has  no  other  means  of  speaking,  nor  can  °"'  ^^"^  ' 
we  distinguish  by  any  extrinsic  test  the  greater  or  better 
{)oi'tion  of  it  from  the  worse.  And  thus,  after  dismissing  re- 
spectfully tlie  pretences  of  some  to  expound  Scripture  by  the 
Spirit,  as  impertinent  to  the  question  of  dictating  the  faith  of 
others,  he  comes  to  the  reason  of  each  man,  as  the  best  judge, 
for  himself,  of  religious  controversies,  —  reason,  that  may  be 
exercised  either  in  choosing  a  guide,  if  it  feel  its-  own  in- 
competency, or  in  examining  the  grounds  of  belief.  The  lat- 
ter has  great  advantages ;  and  no  man  is  bound  to  know  any 
thing  of  that  concerning  which  he  is  not  able  to  judge  foi 
himself.  But  reason  may  err,  as  he  goes  on  to  prove,  with- 
out being  culpable  ;  that  which  is  plain  to  one  understanding 
being  obscure  to  another ;  and  among  various  sources  of  error 
which  he  enumerates  as  incidental  to  mankind,  that  of  educa- 
tion being  "so  great  and  invincible  a  prejudice,  that  he  who 
masters  the  inconvenience  of  it  is  more  to  be  commended  than 
he  can  justly  be  blamed  that  comi)lies  with  it."  And  thus, 
not  only  single  men,  but  whole  bodies,  take,  unhesitatingly 
and  unanimously,  opjiosite  sides  from  those  who  have  imbibed 
another  kind  of  instruction :  and  "  it  is  strange  that  all  the 
Dominicans  should  be  of  one  opinion  in  the  matter  of  pre- 
destination and  immaculate  conception,  and  all  the  Francis- 
cans of  the  quite  contrary ;  as  if  their  understandings  were 
formed  in  a  different  mould,  and  furnished  with  various  prin- 
ciples by  their  very  rule."  These  and  the  like  prejudices  are 
not  absolute  excuses  to  every  one,  and  are  often  accompanied 
with  culpable  dispositions  of  mind ;  but  the  impossibility  of 
judging  others  renders  it  incumbent  on  us  to  be  lenient 
towards  all,  and  neither  to  be  peremptory  in  denying  that  those 
who  differ  from  us  have  used  the  best  means  in  their  power 
to  discover  the  truth,  nor  to  charge  their  pereons,  whatever  we 
may  their  opinions,  with  odious  consequences  which  they  do 
not  avow. 

58.  This  diffuse  and  not  very  well-arranged  vindication  of 

punge  or  soften  it,  but  to  insert  some-  not  exhibit  his  real  way  of  thinking;  if 

thing  else  of  an  opposite  color,   without  indeed  liis  way  of  thinking  itself  did  not 

taking  any  pains  to  hannoniy,e  his  context,  vary  with  the  wind  that  blew  from  differ 

This  makes  it  easy  to  quote  pa.ssages,  espe-  ent  regions  of  controversy 
cially  short  ones,  from  Taylor,  which  do 
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diversity  of  judgment  in  religion,  comprised  in  the  first 
Grounds  of  twelve  sections  of  the  Liberty  of  Propliesying,  is  the 
toleration,  proper  basis  of  the  second  part,  wliich  maintains  the 
justice  of  toleration  as  a  consequence  from  the  former  prin- 
ciple. The  general  arguments,  or  prejudices,  on  which  pun- 
ishment for  religious  tenets  had  been  sustained,  turned  on 
their  criminality  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  the  duty  of  the 
magistrate  to  sustain  God's  honor,  and  to  guard  his  own  sub- 
jects from  sin.  Taylor,  not  denying  that  certain  and  known 
idolatry,  or  any  sort  of  practical  impiety,  may  be  punished 
coi-porally,  because  it  is  matter  of  fact,  asserts  that  no  mat- 
ter of  mere  opinion,  no  errors  that  of  themselves  are  not  sins, 
are  to  be  persecuted  or  punished  by  death  or  corporal  inflic- 
tion. He  returns  to  his  favorite  position,  "that  we  are  not 
sure  not  to  be  deceived ;  "  mingling  this,  in  that  inconsequent 
allocation  of  liis  proofs  which  frequently  occurs-  in  his  writ* 
ings,  with  other  arguments  of  a  different  nature.  The  gov- 
ernors of  the  church,  indeed,  may  condemn  and  restrain,  aa 
far  as  their  power  extends,  any  false  doctrine  which  encou- 
rages evil  life,  or  destroys  the  foundations  of  religion  :  but  if 
the  church  meddles  fiirther  with  any  matters  of  question, 
which  have  not  this  tendency,  so  as  to  dictate  what  men  are 
to  believe,  she  becomes  tyrannical  and  unchai-itable ;  the 
Apostles'  Creed  being  sufficient  to  conserve  the  peace  of  the 
church  and  the  unity  of  her  doctrine.  And,  with  respect  to 
the  civil  magistrate,  he  concludes  that  he  is  bound  to  suffer 
the  profession  of  different  opinions,  which  are  neither  directly 
impious  and  immoral,  nor  disturb  the  public  peace. 

59.  The  seventeenth  chapter,  in  which  Taylor  professes  to 
inconsis-  Consider  which  among  the  sects  of  Christendom  are 
tencyofone  to  be  tolerated,  and  in  what  degree,  is  written  in  a 

ap  er.  iq^^q  j^q^  easily  reconciled  with  that  of  the  rest. 
Though  he  begins  by  saying  that  diversity  of  opinions  does 
more  concern  public  peace  than  religion,  it  certainly  appears, 
in  some  passages,  that  on  this  pretext  of  peace,  which  with 
the  magistrate  has  generally  been  of  more  influence  than  that 
of  orthodoxy,  he  withdraws  a  great  deal  of  that  liberty  of 
prophesying  which  he  has  been  so  broadly  asserting.  Pun- 
ishment for  religious  tenets  is  doubtless  not  at  all  the  same  as 
restraint  of  separate  worship ;  yet  we  are  not  prepared  for 
the  shackles  he  seems  inclined  to  tlu'ow  over  the  latter.  Lawa 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which,  in  Taylor's  age,  were  under- 
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stood  to  be  binding  on  the  whole  community,  cannot,  lie  holds, 
be  infringed  by  those  who  take  occasion  to  disagree,  witliout 
rendering  authority  contemptible ;  and  if  there  are  any  as 
zealous  for  obedience  to  the  church,  as  others  may  be  for  their 
opinions  against  it,  the  toleration  of  the  latter's  disobedience 
may  give  offence  to  the  former :  an  argument  strange  enough 
in  this  treatise  !  But  Taylor  is  always  more  prone  to  accu- 
mulate reasons  than  to  sift  their  efficiency.  It  is  indi>.ed,  he 
thinks,  worthy  to  be  considered,  in  framing  a  law  of  church 
discipline,  whether  it  will  be  disliked  by  any  who  are  to  obey 
it ;  but,  after  it  is  once  enacted,  tliere  seems  no  further  indul- 
gence practicable  than  what  the  governors  of  the  church  may 
grant  to  particular  persons  by  dispensation.  The  laws  of 
discipline  are  for  the  public  good,  and  must  not  so  far  tolerate 
a  violation  of  themselves  as  to  destroy  the  good  that  the  pub- 
lic ought  to  derive  fi'om  them.' 

60.  I  have  been  inclined  to  suspect  that  Taylor,  for  some 
cause,  interpolated  this  chapter  after  the  rest  of  the  ^j^  general 
treatise  was  complete.  It  has  as  little  bearing  upon,  defence  of 
and  is  as  inconsistent  in  sjnrit  with,  the  following  sec-  °  ^'"'^ '°°' 
tions  as  with  those  that  precede.  To  use  a  familiar  illustra- 
tion, the  effect  it  pi-oduces  on  the  readei-'s  mind  is  like  that  of 
coming  on  deck  at  sea,  and  finding,  that,  the  ship  having  put 
about,  the  whole  line  of  coast  is  reversed  to  the  eye.  Taylor, 
however,  makes  but  a  short  tack.  In  the  next  section,  he 
resumes  the  bold  tone  of  an  advocate  for  freedom ;  and,  after 
discussing  at  great  length  the  leading  tenet  of  the  Anabaptists, 
concludes,  that,  resting  as  it  does  on  such  plausible  though 
insufficient  grounds,  we  cannot  exclude  it  by  any  means  from 

1  This  single  chapter  is  of  itself  conclu-  It  is  certain  that  much  which  he  has  said 
Bive  against  the  truth  of  Taylor's  own  -will  bear  that  construction ;  but,  if  he 
allegation,  that  he  wrote  his  Liberty  of  meant  only  this,  he  has  not  expressed  hun- 
Prophesying  in  order  to  procure  tolera-  self  with  uniform  clearness  and  consisten- 
tion  for  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England  cy,  as  indeed  is  too  common  with  him. 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  had  overthrown  He  is  so  far  from  being  distinct  in  the 
it.  No  one  ever  dreamed  of  refusing  whole  treatise  a.s  to  what  he  aims  at,  that 
freedom  of  opinion  to  that  church :  it  his  editor,  Heber,  imagines  him  to  have 
was  only  about  public  worship  that  any  contended,  under  the  name  Liberty  of 
difficulty  could  arise.  But,  in  truth,  there  Prophesying,  not  for  toleration  of  sectaries, 
is  not  one  word  in  the  whole  treatise  but  of  an  exemption  from  fixed  articles  of 
which  could  have  been  written  with  the  faith  for  the  clergy  themselves.  I  con- 
view  that  Taylor  pretends.  ceive  this  to  be  a  mistake  ;  but  Heber  was 

[It  has  been  suggested  by  an   anony-  not  deficient  in  acnteness,  and  could  hard- 

mous  correspondent,   that  I  have  put  a  ly  have  misunderstood  a  plain  meamng 

wrong  construction  on   this  seventeenth  The  hypothesis   of  my  correspondent,  it 

chapter,  and  that  Taylor's  design  was  to  may  be  observed,  strengthens  the  presump- 

withst'ind  that  Puritan  party  within  the  tion  that  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  was 

ehurch  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  es-  chiefly  written  while  the  Church  of  Eug 

tablished  laws  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  land  was  stilliu  the  ascendant. — 1842.] 
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tfderation,  tlioiigli  they  may  be  restrained  from  preaching 
their  other  notions  of  the  unlawfuhiess  of  war,  or  of  oaths, 
or  of  cai)ital  punisliment ;  it  being  certain  that  no  good 
reh'gion  teaches  doctrines  wliose  consequences  would  destroy 
all  government.  A  more  remarkable  chapter  is  that  in  which 
Taylor  concludes  in  favor  of  tolerating  the  Romanists,  except 
when  they  assert  the  pope's  power  of  deposing  princes  or  of 
dispensing  with  oatlis.  The  result  of  all,  he  says,  is  this  : 
"  Let  the  prince  and  the  secular  power  have  a  care  the 
conmionwealth  be  safe.  For  whether  such  or  such  a  sect  of 
Christians  be  to  be  permitted,  is  a  question  rather  political 
than  religious." 

61.  In  the  concluding  sections,  he  maintains  the  right  of 
particular  churches  to  admit  all  who  profess  the  Apostles' 
(!!reed  to  their  communion,  and  of  private  men  to  communicate 
with  different  churches,  if  they  require  no  unlawful  condition. 
But  "  few  churches,  that  have  framed  bodies  of  confession  and 
articles,  will  endure  any  person  that  is  not  of  the  same  confes- 
sion ;  Avhich  is  a  plain  demonstration  that  such  bodies  of  con- 
fession and  articles  do  much  hurt."  "  The  guilt  of  schism  may 
lie  on  him  who  least  thinks  it ;  he  being  rather  the  schismatic 
who  makes  unnecessary  and  inconvenient  impositions,  than 
he  who  disobeys  them,  because  he  cannot  do  otherwise  without 
violating  his  conscience."  ^  The  whole  treatise  on  the  Liberty 
of  Prophesying  ends  with  the  celebrated  parable  of  Abraham, 
found,  as  Taylor  says,  "  in  the  Jews'  books,"  but  really  in  an 
Arabian  writer.  This  story,  Franklin,  as  every  one  now 
knows,  rather  unhandsomely  appropriated  to  himself;  and  it 
is  a  strange  proof  of  the  ignorance  as  to  our  earlier  literature 
which  then  prevailed,  that  for  many  years  it  continued  to  be 
quoted  with  his  name.  It  was  not  contained  in  the  first 
editions  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying ;  and  indeed  the  book 
fi-om  which  Taylor  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  it  was  not 
published  till  1651. 

62.  Such  is  this  great  pleading  for  religious  moderation ; 
a  production  not  more  remarkable  in  itself  than  for  the  quar- 
ter from  which  it  came.  In  the  polemical  writings  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  we  generally  find  a  stanch  and  uncompromising  adhe- 
rence to  one  party ;  and,  from  the  abundant  use  he  makes  of 

^  This  is  saifl  also  by  Hales,  in  his  tract    It  is,  howeTer.  -what  Taylor  \\  auli  have 
on   Schism,  whloh   was    published  some    thought  without  a  prompter, 
years  before  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying 
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authority,  we  should  infer  that  he  felt  a  great  veneration  for 
it.  In  the  Liberty  of  Pro])hesying,  as  has  appeai-ed  by  the 
general  sketch  rather  than  analysis  we  have  just  given,  there 
is  a  prevailing  tinge  of  the  contrary  turn  of  mind,  more  strik- 
ing than  the  comparison  of  insulated  passages  can  be.  From 
what  motives,  and  under  what  circumstances,  this  treatise  was 
written,  is  not  easily  discerned.  In  the  dedication  to  Lord 
Hatton  of  the  collective  edition  of  his  controversial  writings 
after  the  Restoration,  he  declares,  that,  "  when  a  persecution 
did  arise  against  the  Church  of  England,  he  intended  to  make 
a  reservative  for  his  brethren  and  himself,  by  pleading  for  a 
liberty  to  our  consciences  to  persevere  in  that  profession 
which  was  warranted  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  our  su{)e- 
•  riors."  It  is  with  regret  we  are  compelled  to  confess  some 
want  of  mgenuousness  in  this  part  of  Taylor's  proceedings. 
No  one  reading  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  can  perceive 
that  it  had  the  slightest  bearing  on  any  toleration  that  the 
Episcopal  Church,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  might  ask  of 
her  victorious  enemies.  The  differences  between  them  were 
not  on  speculative  points  of  faith,  nor  tin*ning  on  an  appeal  to 
fathers  and  councils.  That  Taylor  had  another  class  of  con- 
troversies in  his  mind  is  sutficiently  obvious  to  the  attentive 
reader  of  his  work  ;  and  I  can  give  no  proof  in  this  place 
to  any  other. 

G3.  This  was  the  third  blow  that  the  new  school  of  Leyden 
had  aimed  in  England  at  the  positive  dogmatists,  Effect  of 
who,  in  all  the  reformed  churches  as  in  that  of  tws  treatise. 
Rome,  labored  to  impose  extensive  confessions  of  faith, 
abounding  in  inferences  of  scholastic  theology,  as  conditions 
of  exterior  coranmnion,  and  as  peremptory  articles  of  faith. 
Chillingworth  and  Hales  were  not  less  decisive ;  but  the 
former  had  but  in  an  incidental  manner  glanced  at  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  short  tract  on  Schism  had  been  rather  deficient 
in  proof  of  its  hardy  paradoxes.  Taylor,  therefore,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  sapped  and  shook  the 
foundations  of  dogmatism  and  pretended  orthodoxy ;  the 
first  who  taught  men  to  seek  peace  in  unity  of  spirit  rather 
than  of  belief;  and,  instead  of  extinguishing  dissent,  to 
take  away  its  sting  by  charity,  and  by  a  sense  of  human 
fallibility.  The  mind  thus  freed  from  bigotry  is  best  pre- 
pared for  the  public  toleration  of  ditferences  in  religion ;  but 
certainly  the  despotic  and  jealous  temper  of  governments  is 
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not   so   well  combated  by  Taylor  as  b}   later  advocates  of 

religious  freedom. 

64.  In  conducting  his  argument,  he  falls  not  unfpequently 
Its  def  ts    ^°*^  ^^^  usual  fault.     Endowed  with  a  mind  of  pro- 
digious  fertility,  wliich   a  vast  erudition  rendered 

more  luxui'iant,  he  accumulates  without  selection  whatevei 
presents  itself  to  his  mind :  his  innumerable  quotations,  his 
multiplied  reasonings,  his  prodigality  of  epithets  and  apposi- 
tions, are  poured  along  the  interminable  periods  of  his  writ- 
ings, with  a  frequency  of  repetition,  sometimes  of  the  same 
phrases,  which  leaves  us  to  suspect  that  he  revised  but  little 
what  he  had  very  rapidly  composed.  Certain  it  is,  that,  in 
his  different  works,  he  does  not  quite  adhere  to  himself;  and 
it  would  be  more  desirable  to  lay  this  on  the  partial  views  , 
that  haste  and  impetuosity  produce,  than  on  a  deliberate 
employment  of  what  he  knew  to  be  insufficient  reasoning. 
But  I  must  acknowledge,  that  Taylor's  fairness  does  not  seem 
his  characteristic  quality. 

65.  In  some  passages  of  the  Libei'ty  of  Prophesying,  he 
seems  to  exaggerate  the  causes  of  uncertainty,  and  to  take 
away  from  ecclesiastical  antiquity  even  that  moderate  proba- 
bility of  truth  which  a  dispassionate  inquirer  may  sometimes 
assign  to  it.  His  suspicions  of  spuriousness  and  interpolation 
are  too  vaguely  sceptical,  and  come  ill  from  one  who  has  no 
sort  of  hesitation,  in  some  of  his  controversies,  to  allege  as 
authority  what  he  here  sets  aside  with  little  ceremony.  Thus, 
in  the  Defence  of  Episcopacy,  published  in  1642,  he  main- 
tains the  authenticity  of  the  tirst  fifty  of  the  apostolic  canons, 
all  of  which,  in  tlie  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  a  very  few  years 
afterwards,  he  indiscriminately  rejects.  But  this  line  of  criti- 
cism was  not  then  in  so  advanced  a  state  as  at  present ;  and, 
from  a  credulous  admission  of  every  thing,  the  learned  had 
come  sometimes  to  more  sweeping  charges  of  interpolation 
and  forgery  than  would  be  sustained  on  a  more  searching 
investigation.  Taylor's  language  is  so  unguarded,  that  he 
seems  to  leave  the  authenticity  of  all  the  fathers  precarious. 
Doubtless  there  is  a  greater  want  of  security  as  to  books 
written  before  the  invention  of  printing  than  we  are  apt  to 
conceive,  esijecially  where  independent  manuscripts  have  not 
been  found;  but  it  is  the  business  of  a  sagacious  criticism,  by 
the  aid  of  internal  or  collateral  evidence,  to  distinguish,  not 
dogmatically  as  most  are  wont,  but  with  a  rational  though 
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limited  assent,  the  genuine  remains  of  ancient  writers  from 
the  incrustations  of  bhindering  or  of  imposture. 

G6.  A  prodigious  reach  of  learning  distinguishes  the  theo- 
logians of  these  fifty  years,  far  greater  than  even  in  ^^^^^  ^j.^, 
the  sixteenth  century ;  and  also,  if  I  am  not  mista-  dition  of 
ken,  more  critical  and  pointed,  though  in  these  latter  **  ^^"'^ 
qualities  it  was  afterwards  sur])assed.  And,  in  this  erudition, 
the  Protestant  churches,  we  may  perhaps  say,  were,  upon  the 
whole,  more  abundant  than  that  of  Rome.  But  it  would  he 
unprofitalde  to  enumerate  works  which  we  are  incompetent  to 
appreciate.  Blondel,  Daille,  and  Salmasius  on  the  Continent, 
Usher  in  England,  are  the  most  conspicuous  names.  Blondel 
sustained  the  equality  of  the  Apostolic  Church  both  against 
the  primacy  of  Home,  and  the  episcoj)acy  for  which  the  An- 
glicans contended :  Salmasius  and  Daille  fought  on  the  same 
side  in  that  controversy.  The  writings  of  our  Irish  usher; 
primate,  Usher,  who  maintained  the  antiquity  of  his  ^'etavms. 
order,  but  not  upon  such  high  ground  as  many  in  England 
would  have  desired,  are  known  for  their  extraordinary  learn- 
ing, in  which  he  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed  by  an 
English  writer.  But  for  judgment,  and  calm  appreciation  of 
evidence,  the  name  of  Usher  has  not  been  altogether  so  much 
respected  by  posterity  as  it  was  by  his  contemporaries.  The 
Church  of  Rome  had  its  champions  of  less  eminent  renown : 
Gretser,  perhaps  the  first  among  them,  is  not  very  familiar  to 
our  ears ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  some  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Bellarmin  fall  within  this  period.  The  Dogmata 
Theologica  of  the  Jesuit  Petavius,  though  but  a  compilation 
from  tlie  fathers  and  ancient  councils,  and  not  peculiaily 
directed  against  the  tenets  of  the  reformed,  may  desei-ve 
mention  as  a  monument  of  useful  labor.^  Labbe,  Sirmond, 
and  several  others,  appear  to  range  more  naturally  under  the 
class  of  historical  than  theological  writers.  In  mere  ecclesi- 
astical history,  —  the  records  of  events  rather  than  opinions, 
• — this  period  was  far  more  profound  and  critical  than  the 
preceding.  The  Annals  of  Baronius  were  abridged  and  con- 
tinued by  Spondanus, 

07.  A  numerous  list  of  writers  in  sacred  criticism  might 
easily  be  produced.  Among  the  Romanists,  Cornelius  a  Lapide 

>  The    Dogmata  Theologica  is    not   a    class  of  Loci    Communes.     Morbof^    tt. 

complete  work :  it  extends  only  as  far  as    539. 
the  hea4  of  free-will.    It  belongs  to  the 
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has  been  extolled  above  the  rest  by  his  fellow-Jesuit,  An- 
Sacredcri-  (Ircs.  His  Commentaries,  published  from  1617  to 
ticism.  I  (342^  jti'e  reckoned  by  others  too  diffuse ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  a  fair  reputation  with  Protestant  critics.'  The 
Lutherans  extol  Gerhard,  and  especially  Glass,  author  of  the 
Philologia  Sacra,  in  hermeneutical  theology.  Rivet  was  the 
highest  name  among  the  Calvinists.  Arminius,  Episcopius, 
the  Fratres  Poloni,  and  indeed  almost  every  one  who  had  to 
defend  a  cause,  found  no  course  so  ready,  at  least  among  Pro- 
testants, as  to  explain  the  Scriptures  consistently  with  his 
Grotius ;  own  tenets.  Two  natives  of  Holland,  opposite  in 
Coccejus.  character,  in  spirit,  and  principles  of  reasoning,  and 
consequently  the  founders  of  opposite  schools  of  discijiles, 
stand  out  from  the  rest,  —  Grotius  and  Coccejus.  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  the  generality  of  Pi^otestant  interpreters  in  the 
Sixteenth  century,  had,  in  most  instances,  rejected  with  some 
contempt  the  allegorical  and  multifarious  senses  of  Scripture 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  fathers,  and  had  prevailed 
through  the  dark  ages  of  tlie  church.  This  adherence  to  the 
literal  meaning  was  doubtless  promoted  by  the  tenet  they  all 
profe^ssed,  the  facility  of  understanding  Scri[)ture.  That  which 
was  designed  for  the  simple  and  illiterate  was  not  to  require 
a  key  to  any  esoteric  sense.  Grotius,  however,  in  his  Anno- 
tations on  tlie  Old  and  New  Testament,  published  in  1633, — 
the  most  remarkable  book  of  this  kind  that  had  appeared, 
and  which  has  had  a  more  durable  reputation  than  any  per- 
haps of  its  precursors,  —  carried  the  system  of  literal  inter- 
pretation still  farther,  bringing  great  stores  of  illustrative 
learning  from  profane  antiquity,  but  merely  to  elucidate  the 
primary  meaning,  according  to  ordinary  rules  of  criticism. 
Coccejus  followed  a  wholly  opposite  course.  P^very  passage, 
in  his  method,  teemed  with  hidden  senses ;  the  narratives, 
least  capable  of  any  ulterior  application,  were  converted  into 
typical  allusion,  so  that  the  Old  Testament  became  throughout 
an  enigmatical  representation  of  the  New.  He  was  also 
remai'kable  for  having  viewed,  more  than  any  preceding 
writer,  all  the  relations  between  God  and  man  under  the  form 
of  covenants,  and  introduced  the  technical  language  of  juris- 
prudence into  theology.     This  became  a  very  usual  mode  of 

*  Anlr^s;    Blount.      Simon,   however,     the  Scriptures  run  to  twelve  toIuidm    It 
■ays  he  is  full  of  an  erudition  not  to  the    not  wouilerful. 
porpoae ;  which,  as  his  Commentaries  ou 
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treating  the  subject  in  Ilollauil,  and  afterwards  in  P^ngland. 
The  Coccejans  wei-e  numerous  in  the  United  Provinces, 
thougli  not  perhaps  deemed  quite  so  orthodox  as  their  adver- 
saries, who,  from  Gisbert  Voet,  a  theologian  of  the  most 
inliexible  and  polemical  s|)irit,  were  denominated  Voetians. 
Their  disputes  began  a  little  bel'ore  the  middle  of  tiie  century, 
and  Listed  till  nearly  its  close.^  The  Snnnna  L)octrin;e  of 
C'occejus  ap|)eared  in  1G48;  and  the  Dissertationes  Theolo- 
gicie  of  Voet,  in  1G4'.). 

G8.  England  gradually  took  a  ])romincnt  share  in  this 
Oranch  of  sacred  literature.  Among  the  divines  of  Knj,iish 
this  period,  eoin|)reliendin":  the  reii^ns  of  James  and  lommeu- 
Charles,  we  may  mention  Usher,  (Jalaker,  Mede, 
Lightfoot,  Jackson,  Field,  and  Leigh."  Gataker  stood,  per- 
haps, next  to  Usher,  in  general  erudition.  The  fame  of 
Mede  has  rested,  tor  the  most  part,  on  his  interpretations 
of  the  Apocalypse.  This  book  had  been  little  commented 
upon  by  the  reformers ;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  several  wild  schemes  of  its  ap])lication  to 
present  or  expected  events  had  been  broached  in  Germany. 
England  had  also  taken  an  active  part,  if  it  be  true  what 
Grotius  tells  us,  that  eighty  books  on  the  pro|)hecies  liad  been 
published  here  before  1G40.''  Those  of  Mede  have  beeif 
received  with  favor  by  later  interpreters.  Lightfoot,  with 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  rabbinical  writers,  poui'ed  his 
coj)ious  stores  on  Jewish  antiquities,  preceded  in  this  by  a 
more  obscure  laborer  in  that  region,  —  Ainsworth.  Jackson 
had  a  considerable  name ;  but  I  do  not  tliink  that  he  has  been 
much  quoted  in  modern  times.^  Field  on  the  Church  has 
been  much  praised  by  Coleridge :  it  is,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  a 
more  temperate  work  in  ecclesiastical  theory  than  some  have 
represented  it  to  be,  and  written  almost  wholly  against  Rome. 
Leigh's   Critica   Sacra  can   hardly  be  reckoned,  nor  does  it 

'  Kichhorn,  vi.  part  i.  p.  2CA  ;  Mosheiin.  the  first.     Of  learning  not  theolo^oal,  th» 

2  "  All  confess,"    says    Selden,   in   the  English  clergy  had  no  extraordinary  por- 

Table-talk,    "  there    never    was    a    more  tion. 

learned  clergy :  no  man  taxes  them  with  "  "  Si  qua  in  re  lilxjra  esse  debet  sen- 
ignorance."  In  another  place,  indeed,  he  tentia,  certe  in  vaticiniis,  pnesertim  cum 
is  represented  to  say,  "The  Jesuits  and  jam  Frotestiintium  libri  prodieriiit  fenue 
the  lawyers  of  France,  and  the  Low  Coun-  centum  (in  his  octoginta  in  .\nglia  sola, 
try-meu,  have  engros.sed  all  learning:  the  ut  milii  Anglici  legati  dixere)  sujier  illia 
rest  of  the  world  make  nothing  but  homi-  rebus,  inter  .se  plurinium  discordes."  — 
lies.''     As  far  as  these  sentences  are   not  Grot.  Epist.  895. 

owing  to  dilTerence  of  humor  in  the  time  ••  [The   entire   works  of   Jackson   hav« 

of  speaking,  he  .seems  to  havf  tiken  Uyirn-  been  reprinted  at   Oxford   within  a    few 

kig  in  a  larger  sense  the  second  time  than  years.  — 1853.] 
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claim  fo  be,  more  than  a  compilation  from  earlier  theologians: 
it  is  an  alphabetical  series  of  words  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Testaments,  the  author  candidly  admitting  that  he  was 
not  very  conversant  with  the  Latin  language.  Leigh,  it 
should  be  added,  was  a  layman. 

69.  The  style  of  preaching  before  the  Reformation  had 
style  of  been  often  little  else  titan  buffoonery,  and  seldom 
preaching,  respectable.  For  the  most  part,  indeed,  the  clergy 
wrote  in  Latin  what  they  delivered  to  tlie  multitude  in  the 
native  tongue.  A  better  tone  began  with  Luther.  His  lan- 
g  lage  was  sometimes  rude  and  low,  but  persuasive,  artless, 
powerful.  He  gave  many  useful  precepts,  as  well  as  exam- 
ples, for  pulpit  eloquence.  Melanchthon  and  several  others, 
both  in  the  sixteentli  and  seventeenth  centuries,  as  well  in  the 
Lutheran  as  in  the  Reformed  Church,  endeavored  by  systema- 
tic treatises  to  guide  the  composition  of  sermons.  The  former 
could  not,  however,  withstand  the  formal,  tasteless,  and  pole- 
mical spirit  that  overspread  their  tlieology.  In  the  latter,  a 
superior  tone  is  perceived.  Of  these,  according  to  Eichhorn, 
the  Swiss  preachers  were  most  simple  and  populai",  the  Dutch 
most  learned  and  copious ;  the  French  had  most  taste  and 
eloquence,  the  English  most  philosophy.^  It  is  more  than 
probable,  that  in  tliese  characteristics  he  has  meant  to  com- 
[)rise  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Few  Continental 
writers,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  belong  to  this  its  first  moiety, 
have  earned  any  remarkable  reputation  in  this  province  of 
theology.  In  England  several  might  be  distinguished  out 
EngUsh  of  a  large  number.  Sermons  have  been  much  mure 
eei-mons:  frequently  published  here  than  in  any  other  country; 
and,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  form  a 
large  proportion  of  our  theological  literature.  But  it  is,  of 
course,  not  requisite  to  mention  more  than  the  very  few  which 
may  be  said  to  have  a  general  reputation. 

70.  The  sermons  of  Donne  have  sometimes  been  praised 

in  late  times.      They  are  undoubtedly  the  produc- 

Of  Donne;    ,.  ^  .         •'.  ,  •',  ' 

tions  of  a  very  nigeinous  and  a  very  leai-ned  man ; 
and  two  folio  volumes  by  such  a  person  may  be  expected  to 
supply  favorable  specimens.  In  their  general  character,  they 
will  not  appear,  I  think,  much  worthy  of  being  rescued  from 
nblivion.      The  subtilty  of  Donne,  and  his  fondness  for  such 

»  Eichlioru,  vi.  part  ii.  p   219,  et  post 
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inconclusive  reasoning  as  a  subtle  disputant  is  apt  to  foil  intt), 
runs  through  all  of  these  sermons  at  which  I  have  looked.  His 
learning  he  seems  to  have  perverted  in  order  to  cull  every 
impertinence  of  the  fathers  and  schoolmen,  their  remote  analo- 
gies, their  strained  allegories,  their  technical  distinctions ;  and 
to  these  he  has  added  much  of  a  similar  kind  from  his  own 
fanciful  understanding.  In  his  theology,  Donne  appears  often 
(o  incline  towards  the  Arminian  hypotheses,  which  in  the 
last  years  of  James  and  the  first  of  his  son,  the  period  in 
which  these  sermons  were  chiefly  preached,  had  begun  to  be 
accounted  orthodox  at  court :  but  I  will  not  vouch  for  his 
consistency  in  every  discourse.  Much,  as  usual  in  that  age, 
is  levelled  against  Rome.  Donne  was  conspicuously  learned 
in  that  controversy;  and,  thougli  he  talks  with  great  respect 
of  antiquity,  is  not  induced  by  it,  like  some  of  his  Anglican 
contemporaries,  to  make  any  concession  to  the  adversary.* 

71.  The  sermons  of  Jeremy  Taylor  are  of  much  higher 
reputation  ;  far,  indeed,  above  any  that  had  preceded  of  Jeremy 
them  in  the  English  Church.  An  imagination  essen-  Baylor. 
tially  poetical,  and  sparing  none  of  the  decorations  which,  by 
critical  rules,  are  deemed  almost  peculiar  to  verse ;  a  wai-ra 
tone  of  piety,  sweetness,  and  charity ;  an  accumulation  of 
circumstantial  accessories  whenever  he  reasons  or  i)ersuade3 
or  describes ;  an  erudition  pouring  itself  forth  in  quotation 
till  his  sermons  become  in  some  places  almost  a  garland  of 
flowers  from  all  other  writers,  and  especially  from  those 
of  classical  antiquity,  never  before  so  redundantly  scattered 
from  the  pulpit,  —  distinguish  Taylor  from  his  contemporaries 
by  their  degree,  as  they  do  from  most  of  his  successors  by 
their  kind.  His  sermons  on  the  Marriage  King,  on  the  House 
of  Feasting,  on  the  Apples  of  Sodom,  may  be  named  without 
disparagement  to  others,  which  perhaps  ought  to  st^md  in 
equal  place.  But  they  are  not  without  considerable  faults, 
some  of  which  have  just  been  hinted.  The  eloquence  of 
Taylor  is  great,  but  it  is  not  eloquence  of  the  higliest  class : 
it  is  far  too  Asiatic,  too  much  in  the  style  of  the  declaimera 


'  Donne  incurred  some  scandal   by  a  tations   from   the  ralible  of  bad  authors 

book  entitled  Biathauiitos,  aud  cousiJered  whom  he  used  to  read,  fill  up  the  whf'.o 

as  a  vindication  of  suicide.     It  was  pub-  of  it.     It  is  impos.sible  to  find  a  les.s  r^icar 

Ushed  long  after  liis  death     in   16.51.     It  stjitemcnt  of  argument  on  either  .'iide      No 

Is  a  very  dull  and  pedautic  performance,  one  would   be  imliiced  to  kill  himself  by 

without   the  ingenuity  .-uid  .■icuteness  of  n-ading    such    a    book,     unices    he    »ew 

paradox:  distiuctions,  objectioQ;j,audquu-  thieatened  with  ajjother  volume 
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of  the  fourth  century,  by  tlie  study  of  whom  he  liatl  probably 
vitiated  liis  taste ;  his  k'arning  is  ill-phiced,  and  his  arguments 
often  as  much  so ;  not  to  mention  that  he  has  the  common 
defect  of  aUeging  nugatory  proofs :  his  vehemence  loses  its 
effect  by  the  circuity  of  his  pleonastic  language  ;  his  sentences 
are  of  endless  length,  and  hence  not  only  altogether  unmu- 
sical, but  not  always  reducible  to  grammar.  ]jut  lie  is  still 
the  greatest  ornament  of  the  Englisli  puljjit  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe, 
or  rathei"  much  reason  to  disbelieve,  that  he  had  any  compe- 
titor in  other  languages. 

72.  The  devotional  writings  of  Taylor,  several  of  whit-h 
Deyotionai  l^^l^ng  to  the  first  ])ai't  of  the  century,  are  by  no 
writings  of  means  of  less  celebrity  or  less  value  than   liis  ser- 

^^  °'  mons.  Such  are  the  Life  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Living 
and  Dying,  and  tlie  collection  of  meditations  called  the  Gol- 
den Grove.  A  writer  as  distinguished  in  works  of  f)ractical 
piety  was  Ilall.  His  Art  of  Divine  Meditation,  his 
Contemplations,  and  indeed  many  of  his  writings, 
remind  us  frequently  of  Taylor.  Both  liad  etiually  pious  and 
devotional  tempers;  both  were  full  of  learning,  both  fertile 
of  illustration ;  botli  may  be  said  to  have  hail  strong  imagins'- 
tion  and  poetical  genius,  thougli  Taylor  let  his  predominate  a 
little  more.  Taylor  is  also  rather  more  subtle  and  argumen- 
tative ;  his  co[)iousness  has  more  real  variety.  Hall  keens 
more  closely  to  his  suliject,  dilates  upon  it  sometimes  more 
tediously,  but  more  a])|)0sitely.  In  his  sermons  there  is  some 
excess  of  quotation  and  far-fetched  illustration,  but  less  than 
in  those  of  Taylor.  In  some  of  their  writings,  these  two 
great  divines  resemble  each  other,  on  the  whole,  so  much,  that 
we  might  for  a  short  time  not  discover  which  we  were  read- 
ing. I  do  not  know  that  any  third  writer  comes  ch>se  to 
either.  The  Contemphitions  of  Hall  are  among  his  most 
celebrated  \voi"ks.  They  ai-e  prolix,  and  witliout  nnich  of  that 
vivacity  or  striking  novelty  we  meet  with  in  the  devotional 
writings  of  his  contemporary,  but  are  perhaps  more  practical 
and  generally  edifying.' 

73.  The  religious  treatises  of  this  class,  even  those  which, 
by  their  former  popularity  or  their  merit,  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned  in  a  regular  history  of  theological  literature,  are  toe 

'  Some  of   the  moral  writings  of  Hall     in  the  seventrenth  century,  and  bad  much 
were  translated  info  I'reucli  by  Cbevreau    success.     Niceron,  xi.  318. 
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numerous  for  these  pages.  A  mystical  and  ascetic  spirit 
diffused  itself  more  over  religion,  struggling  some-  in  the 
times,  as  in  the  Lutherans  of  Germany,  against  the  ^o"""" 
formal  orthodoxy  of  the  church,  but  more  often  in  subordination 
to  its  authority,  and  co-operating  witli  its  functions.  Tlie  writ- 
ings of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  titular  Bishoj)  of  Geneva, 
especially  his  treatise  on  the  Love  of  God,  published  in  1616, 
make  a  sort  of  epoch  in  the  devotional  theology  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Those  of  St.  Teresa,  in  the  Spanish  language, 
followed  some  years  afterwards :  tliey  are  altogether  full  of  a 
mystical  theopathy.  But  De  Sales  included  charity  in  his 
sciieme  of  divine  love ;  and  it  is  to  him,  as  well  as  others  of 
his  age,  that  not  only  a  striking  revival  of  religion  in  France, 
which  had  been  absolutely  perverted  or  disregarded  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  due,  but  a  refonnation  in  the  practices 
of  monastic  life,  which  became  more  active  and  beneficent, 
with  less  of  useless  penance  and  asceticism,  than  before.  New 
institutions  sprang  up  with  the  spirit  of  association,  and  all 
other  animating  ])rinciples  of  conventual  orders,  but  free  from 
the  formality  and  torpor  of  the  old.^ 

74.  Even  in  the  German  churches,  rigid  as  they  generally 
were  in  their  adhei'ence  to  the  symbolical  books,  j^^^  j^^. 
some  voices  from  time  to  time  were  heard  for  a  more  tueran 
spiritual  and  effective  religion.  Arndt's  Treatise  of 
True  Christianity,  in  1605,  written  on  ascetic  and  devotional 
principles,  and  with  some  deviation  from  the  tenets  of  the 
very  orthodox  Lutherans,  has  been  reckoned  one  of  the  first 
protests  against  their  barren  forms  of  faith  ;^  and  the  mystical 
theologians,  if  they  had  not  run  into  such  extravagances  as 
did  dishonor  to  their  name,  would  have  been  accessions  to  the 
same  side.  The  principal  mystics  or  theosophists  have  gene- 
rally been  counted  among  philosophers,  and  will  therefore 
find  their  place  in  the  next  chapter.  The  German  nation  ia 
constitutionally  disposed  to  receive  those  forms  of  religion 
which  address  themselves  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart. 
Much,  therefore,  of  this  character  has  always  been  written, 
and  become  popular  in  that  language.  Few  English  writings 
of  the  practical  class,  except  those  already  mentioned,  can  be 
t<aid  to  retain  much  notoriety.  Those  of  George  Herbert 
are  best  known :  his  Country  Parson,  which  seems  properly 

»  Ranke,  ii.  430. 

»  Eichhoru,  vi.  part  i    p.  355;   liiogr.  Univ.;  Chalmers. 
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to  fall  within  this  description,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasing 
little  book ;  but  the  precepts  are  sometimes  so  overstrained, 
according  to  our  notions,  as  to  give  an  air  of  affectation. 

75.  The  disbelief  in  revelation,  of  which  several  symptoms 
infiiieiity  had  appeared  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
writ^rs**       tury,  became  more   remarkable  afterwards  both  in 

France  and  England,  involving  sevei'al  names  not 
chaiTon.  obscure  in  literary  history.  The  first  of  these,  in 
point  of  date,  is  Charron.  The  religious  scepticism  of  this 
writer  has  not  been  generally  acknowledged,  and  indeed  it 
seems  repugnant  to  the  fact  of  his  having  written  an  elaborate 
defence  of  Christianity ;  yet  we  can  deduce  no  other  conclu- 
sion from  one  chapter  in  his  most  celebi-ated  book,  the 
Treatise  on  Wisdom.  Charron  is  so  often  little  else  than  a 
transcriber,  that  we  might  suspect  him  in  this  instance  also  to 
have  drawn  from  other  sources ;  wliich,  however,  would  leave 
the  same  inference  as  to  liis  own  tenets;  and  I  think  this 
chapter  has  an  air  of  originality. 

76.  The  name  of  Charron,  however,  has  not  been  generally 
„    .  .         associated   with  the  charge   of  irreligion.     A  more 

Vamni.  i      •  i  i  n 

audacious  and  consequently  more  unfortunate  writer 
was  Lucilio  Vanini,  a  native  of  Italy,  whose  book  De  Admi- 
randis  Naturae  Reginoe  Deaeque  Mortalium  Arcanis,  printed 
at  Paris  in  161G,  caused  him  to  be  burned  at  the  stake  by  a 
decree  of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse,  in  1619.  This  treatise, 
as  well  as  one  that  preceded  it,  Amphitheatrum  ^ternae 
ProvidentiiB,  Lyons,  1615,  is  of  considerable  rarity;  so  that 
there  has  been  a  question  concerning  the  atheism  of  Vanini, 
which  some  have  undeitaken  to  deny.*  In  the  Amphithea- 
trum I  do  not  perceive  any  thing  which  leads  to  such  an  im- 
putation, thougli  I  will  not  pretend  to  have  read  the  whole  of 
a  book  full  of  the  unintelligible  metaphysics  of  the  later  Aris- 
totelians. It  professes,  at  least,  to  be  a  vindication  of  the 
being  and  providence  of  the  Deity.  But  the  later  work, 
which  is  dedicated  to  Bassompierre,  and  published  with  a 
royal  privilege  of  exclusive  sale  for  six  years,  is  of  a  very 
different  complexion.  It  is  in  sixty  dialogues,  the  interlocu- 
tors being  styled  Alexander  and  Julius  Caesar;  the  latter 
representing  Vanini  himself.  The  far  greater  part  of  these 
disUogues  relate  to  physictil,  but  a  few  to  theological  subjects. 

1  Bruckcr,  t.  678. 
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In  tbc  fiftieth,  on  the  religion  of  the  heatliens,  he  avows  hia 
disbelief  of  all  religion,  except  such  as  Nature,  which  is  God, 
being  the  principle  of  motion,  has  planted  in  the  hearts  of 
man ;  every  other  being  the  figment  of  kings  to  keep  their 
subjects  in  obedience,  and  of  priests  for  their  own  lucre  and 
honor  ;^  observing  plainly  of  his  own  Ami)hitlieatrum,  which 
is  a  vindication  of  Providence,  that  he  had  said  many  things 
in  it  which  he  did  not  believe.^     Vanini  was  infatuated  with 


1  "  In  quanam  religiono  vere  et  pi6 
Deum  coli  vetusti  philosophi  existimA- 
runt?  In  unica  Natune  lege,  quam  ips;i 
Natura,  quae  Deus  est  (est  enim  princi- 
piuiu  motus),  iu  omnium  gentium  aniniis 
inscripsit ;  cieteras  vero  leges  non  nisi 
fignienta  et  illusiones  esse  asserebant,  non 
a  cacodicmone  aliquo  inJuctas,  fabulosum 
namque  illorum  genus  dicitur  a  philo- 
BOptiis,  sed  a  prineipibus  ad  subditorum 
Dicdagogiam  excogitatas,  et  a  ssurificulis 
ob  honoris  et  auri  aucupium  confirmatas, 
non  miroculis,  sed  scriptura.  cujus  nee 
originale  uUibi  adiuvenitur.  quae  niiracu- 
la  facta  recitet,  et  bonarufii  ac  malarum 
ai'tionum  repiomissiones  polliceatur,  in 
futura  tamen  vita,  ne  frausdetegi  possit." 
p.  366. 

2  '•  Multa  in  eo  libro  scripta  sunt,  qui- 
busa  me  nulla  prtestatur  tiiles.  Cosi  va 
il  mondo.  —  ALEX.  Non  miror,  nam  ego 
crebris  vernaculis  hoc  usurpo  sermoni- 
bus :  Questo  mondo  i  una  gjibbia  de' 
niatti.  lieges  exoipio  et  poutifices.  Nam 
de  jllis  scriptum  est :  Cor  regis  in  mauu 
Domini,"  &c.  —  Dial.  LVI.  p.  428. 

The  concluding  pages  are  enough  to 
show  with  what  justice  IJuhle  and  Tenne- 
mann  have  gravely  recorded  Vaniui  among 
pliilosopliers.  "  Qujc^o,  mi  JuU,  tuam  de 
animse  immortaUtate  senteutiam  explices. 
• — J.  C.  Excus;ituui  me  habeas  rogo. — 
AL.  Cur  ita?  —  J.  0.  Vovi  Deo  meo  quws- 
tionem  hanc  me  non  pertractaturum,  an- 
tcquam  senex  dives  et  gernianus  evasero. 

—  AL.  Dii  tibi  Nestoreos  pro  liter.arije  rei- 
publicae  emolumento  dies  impertiant :  vix 
trigesimum  nunc  attigi.sti   annum   et   tot 

Erasclarse  eruditionis  mouumeuta  admira- 
ili  cum  laude  edidisti.  — J.  C.  Quid  ha;c 
mihi  prosun* '  -  AL.  Celebrem  tibi  lau- 
dem  comparirunt.  — J.  C.  Omnes  fama; 
rumusculos  cum  uno  amasiae  basiolo  com- 
mutandos   plerique    philosophi    suadeut. 

—  AL.  At  alter  ea  perfrui  potest.  —  .1.  C. 
Quid  indeadimit?  .  .  .  — AL.  Uberrimos 
Toluptatis  fructus  percepisti  in  Natural 
arcacis  iuvestigandii  —  J.  C.  Corpus  mihi 
est  studiis  enervatum  exhaustumque  ;  ne- 
que  in  hac  humana  caligine  perfectam 
rerum  cognitionem  assequi  possumus ; 
cum  ipsummet  Aristot<!lem  philosophorum 
Peum  influitis  pi-opemodum  locis  lialluci- 


natum  fuisse  adverto,  cumque  medicam 
fncultatem  pra;  reliiiuiscertissiuiani  adhuo 
incertam  et  fallaoem  experior,  subscriber* 
cuperem  Agrippje  libello  quern  descientia- 
rum  vanitate  oonscripsit. — AL.  Laborum 
tuorum  praimium  jam  consecutus  es; 
acternitati  nomeu  jam  con.socristi  Quid 
jucuudiiis  in  extremo  tua;  ajtatis  curri- 
culo  accipere  potes,  quam  lioc  canticum  ? 
Et  superest  sine  te  nomen  in  orbe  tuum 

—  .1.  C.  Si  animus  meus  una  cum  corpore, 
ut  Athei  fiugunt,  evaue.scat,  quas  ille  ex 
fama  post  obitum  delici:is  uauci.^ci  pote- 
rit  ?  Forsitan  gloriol<-c  voculis,  et  fidiculis 
ad  cadiiveris  domicilium  pertrahatur? 
Si  animus,  ut  credimus  libenter  et  spera- 
mus,  interitui  non  est  obuoxius,  et  ad 
superos  evolabit,  tot  ibi  perfruetur  cnpe 
diis  et  voluptiitibus,  ut  illustres  ac  eplen- 
didas  mundi  pompas  et  laudaliones  nee 
pili  Ciciat.  Si  ad  purgatorias  flammjus 
descendet,  gratior  erit  illi  illius  ORitionis, 
Dies  ira?,  dies  ilia,  muiierculis  gratissinia 
recitatio,  quam  omnes  TuUiani  glossuU, 
dicendique  lepores,  quam  subtilissima;  et 
pene  divinaj  Aristotelis  ratio<inationes : 
si  Tartareo,  quod  Deus  avcrtat,  perpetuo 
carceri  emancipatur,  nullum  ibi  solatium, 
nullam  redemptionem  inveniet.  —  AL.  O 
utiuam  iu  adolescentia;  limine  has  rationes 
excepissem  I  —  J.  C.  Prscterita  mala  ne 
cogites  futura  ne  cures,  prsesentia  fugias. 
— AL.  Ah  I  —  J.  C.  Liberaliter  inspira-s. — 
AL.  lUius  versiculi  recordor.  Perduto  6 
tutto  il  tempo,  che  in  amor  non  si  speude. 

—  .J.  C.  Eja  quoniam  inclinato  jam  die  ad 
vespenmi  perducta  est  disput;itio  (cujus 
singula  verba  divino  Komana;  ecclesiae 
oraculo,  infallibilis  cujus  interpres  a  Spiri- 
tu  Sancto  modo  constitutus  est  Paulus  V., 
serenissimse  Burghesiae  familia;  soboles, 
subjecta  esse  volumus,  ita  ut  pro  non 
dictis  habeantur.  si  quo;  forsitan  sunt, 
quod  vix  crediderim,  qu;xj  illius  placilis 
ad  araussim  non  consentiant),  laxemus 
paulisper  animos,  et  a  severitate  ad  liilari- 
tiitem  risumiiue  traducamus.  Ileus  pueri ! 
lu.soria-s  tabulashucadferte."  The  wretch- 
ed man,  it  .seems,  had  not  much  reiuson  to 
think  himself  a  g-ainer  by  his  spw^ula 
tious  ;  yet  he  knew  not  that  the  vont 
was  still  behiud. 
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presumption,  and,  if  lie  resembled  Jordano  Bruno  in  this 
respect,  fell  very  short  of  his  acuteness  and  apparent  integ- 
rity. His  cruel  death,  and  perliaps  the  scarcity  of  his  works, 
has  given  more  celebrity  to  his  name  in  literary  history  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  obtained. 

77.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  in  his  treatise  De  Veritate, 
Lord  Her-  ^"'^  ^^^^  more  in  tliat  De  Keligione  Gentilium,  has 
btrt  of        been  justly  deemed  inimical  to  every  positive  re- 

"'^'  ligion.  He  admits,  indeed,  the  possibility  of  imme- 
diate revelation  from  heaven,  but  denies  that  any  tradition 
from  others  can  have  sufficient  certainty.  Five  fundamen 
tal  truths  of  natural  religion  he  holds  to  be  such  as  all 
mankind  are  bound  to  acknowledge,  and  damns  those  hea 
thens  who  do  not  receive  them  as  summarily  as  any  theo- 
logian.^ 

78.  The  progress  of  infidelity  in  France  did  not  fail  U 
Grotius  de  attract  notice.  It  Avas  ])opular  in  the  court  of  Louis 
Veritate.  XIIL,  and,  in  a  certain  degree,  in  that  of  Charles  I 
liut  this  does  not  belong  to  the  histoiy  of  literature.  Among 
the  writers  who  may  liave  given  some  proofs  of  it,  we  may 
reckon  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  Naude,  and  Guy  Patin."  The 
writings  of  Hobbes  will  he  treated  at  length  hereafter.  It  is 
probable  that  this  sceptical  spirit  of  the  age  gave  rise  to  those 


1  These  five  articles  are:  "1.  EsseDeum 
siimiinim.  —  2.  Colidebere.  —  3.  Virtutem 
pietatenique  esse  pra^cipuas  partes  cultus 
diviui.  —  4.  Dolonduiii  esse  ob  peccatii,  ab 
iisque  resipiscendum.  — 5.  Dari  ex  hoiii- 
tate  justitiaciue  divina  praemiuin  vel 
poenam  turn  in  hac  vita,  tuin  post  banc 
vjtam.  .  .  .  Hisee  quippe  ubi  siiperstitio- 
nes  figmentaque  comiuisouerint,  vel  ani- 
mas  suas  criminibus  quae  Dulla  satLs  eluat 
poenitentia,  couimaculaverint,  a  seipsis 
perditio  propria,  Deo  vero  summo  in  a'ter- 
num  sit  gloria."  —  De  lieligione  Gentilium, 
cap.  1. 

-  Ija  Mothe  le  A'a3er  has  frequently 
been  reckoned  among  those  who  carried 
their  general  scepticism  into  religion.  And 
this  seems  a  fair  inference,  unless  the  con- 
trary can  be  shown  ;  for  those  who  doubt 
of  what  is  most  evident  will  naturally 
doubt  of  what  is  less  so.  In  La  Mothe's 
fourth  dialogue,  under  the  name  of  Ora- 
tius  Tubcro,  he  pret<'nds  to  spe.ik  of  faith 
as  a  gift  of  (lod,  and  not  founded  on  evi- 
dence ;  which  was  probably  but  the  usual 
subterfuge.  The  kaud!i>ana  are  full  of 
broad  intimations  that  the  author  wjis,  as 
Le  expresses  it,  bieti  dcniuise ;    and  Guy 


Tatin's  letters,  except  those  near  the  end 
of  his  life,  leiid  to  a  similar  conclusion 
One  of  them  ha.s  certainly  the  appearance 
of  implicating  Oassendi,  and  has  been 
quoted  as  such  by  Sir  James  IMackintosh, 
in  his  Dissertation  on  Ethical  Philosophy 
I'atin  tells  us,  that  Naude,  fJassendi,  and 
he  were  to  sup  together  the  following  Sun 
day.  "  Ce  sera  une  debauche,  mais  phi- 
losophique,  et  peut-efre  quelque  chose 
d'avantige,  pour  etre  tous  trois  gueris  du 
loup-garou,  et  etre  delivres  du  mal  dea 
scrupules  qui  est  le  tyran  des  cOTiscienees, 
nous  irons  peut-etre  jusque  fort  prcs  du 
sanctuaire.  Je  fis  I'an  passe  ce  voyaga 
de  Gentilly  avec  M.  Naude,  moy  seul  avec 
luy,  tete-i-tete;  il  n'y  avoit  point  de  te- 
moins,  aussi  n'y  en  faloit-il  point ;  nous 
y  parlames  fort  librenient  de  tout,  sans 
que  personne  en  ait  etc  scandalise."  —  p. 
32.  I  should  not,  nevertheless,  lay  much 
stress  on  this  lett<>r,  in  opposition  to  (he 
many  a.ssertions  of  belief  in  religion  which 
the  writings  of  Ga.ssendi  contain.  One  of 
them,  indeed,  quoted  by  Dugald  Stewart, 
in  note  Q  to  his  first  Di.s.sert;ition.  is 
rather  suspicious,  as  going  too  far  into  a 
mystical  strain  for  his  cold  temperament 
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vindications  of  revealed  religion  which  were  published  in  the 
present  period.  Among  these,  the  first  place  is  due  to  the 
well-kno\vn  and  extensively  circulated  treatise  of  Grotius. 
This  was  originally  sketched  in  Dutch  verse,  and  intended 
for  the  lower  classes  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  published  in 
Latin  in  1627.^  Few  if  any  books  of  the  kind  have  been  so 
frequently  reprinted  ;  but  some  parts  being  not  quite  so  close 
and  critical  as  the  modern  state  of  letters  exacts,  and  tlie 
arguments  against  Jews  and  Mahometans  seeming  to  occupy 
too  much  space,  it  is  less  read  than  formerly. 

79.  This  is  not  a  period  in  whicli  many  editions  or  versions 
of  the  Scriptures  were  published.  The  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  had  been  several  times  revised,   tonluItioD 
or  re-made,  since  the  first  edition  by  Tyndale.     It  "f  t^e 
finally  assumed  its  present  form  under  the  authority 

of  James  I.  Forty-seven  persons,  in  six  companies,  meeting 
at  Westminster,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  disti-ibuted  the  labor 
among  them  ;  twenty-five  being  assigned  to  the  Old  Testament, 
fifteen  to  the  New,  seven  to  the  Apocrypha.  Tlie  rules  im- 
posed for  their  guidance  by  the  king  were  designed,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  secure  the  text  against  any  novel  interpretation  ; 
the  translation,  called  the  Bishops'  Bible,  being  established  as 
the  basis,  as  those  still  older  Iiad  been  in  that ;  and  the  work 
of  each  person  or  company  being  subjected  to  the  review  of 
the  rest.  The  translation,  which  was  commenced  in  1607, 
was  published  in  1611.^ 

80.  The  style  of  this  translation  is  in  general  so  enthusi- 
astically praised,  that  no  one  is  permitted  either  to 
qualify  or  even  explain  the  grounds  of  his  approba-  *  ^  *' 
tion.  It  is  held  to  be  the  perfection  of  our  English  language. 
I  shall  not  dispute  this  proposition  ;  but  one  remark  as  to  a 
matter  of  fact  cannot  reasonably  be  censured,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  principle  of  adlierence  to  the  original  versions 
which  had  been  kept  up  ever  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
it  is  not  the  language  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  may,  in  the 
eyes  of  many,  be  a  better  English,  but  it  is  not  the  English 
of  Daniel  or  Raleigh  or  Bacon,  as  any  one  may  easily  per- 
ceive. It  abounds,  in  fact,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament, 
with  obsolete  phraseology,  and  with  single  words  long  since 
abandoned,  or  retained  only  in  provincial  use.     On  the  mora 
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important  question,  whether  this  translation  is  entirely,  or 
with  very  trifling  exceptions,  conformable  to  the  original 
text,  it  seems  unfit  to  enter.  It  is  one  which  is  seldom  dis- 
cussed with  all  the  temper,  and  freedom  from  oblique  views, 
which  the  subject  demands,  and  upon  which,  for  this  reason, 
it  is  not  safe,  for  those  who  have  not  had  leisure  or  means 
to  examine  it  for  themselves,  to  take  upon  trust  the  testi- 
mony of  the  learned.  A  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  published  at  Douay  in  1609,  for  the  use  of  the  English 
Catholics. 
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